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Apri 25, 1836.) 
into an account of dollarsand cents. Heasked whether the 
public lands were to be debited with the expenses of the 
removal of the Indians and the payment of agents. ‘The 
trustee was bound to give all the benefit to the person 
for whose trust he held the money, and the person for 
whose use and benefit the trustee undertook to apply 
his money faithfully had a right to expect the full ben- 
efit. He spoke of the great importance of the purchase 
of Florida to the country, and especially the southern 
States, in preventing a lodgement of a foreign enemy, 
independent of its pecuniary value. He had no doubt 


that, after deducting these sums improperly debited to | 
the pub lic lands, and allowing a reasonable sum for all | 


necessary appropriation, there would be enough left to 
fully equal the amount proposed for distribution. He 
would not go into so labored an argument as some others 
to show what would be left in the Treasury. 


At the close of the last quarter, there was in the | 
Treasury thirty-one millions; and, at the end of the next | 


quarter, there would probably be thirty-three millions, 
and they had in bank stock, nomi nally, seven millions, 
but which would probably be equal to seven millions 
five hundred thousand dollars, and by adc ling these sums 
together, they had at the end of the year about seventy- 
two millions. 
deducted three millions five hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand dollars, and still there would be upwards of 
sixty-seven millions left. ‘The late Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. McLane) had estimated all the ordinary 
wants of the Government at fifteen millions, and, taking 
that as the data, there would still be twenty-five millions 
left; and he confidently asked, if, after all the wants of 
the Government were provided for, there would be 
twenty-five millions needed, unless they increased the 


army and navy to an unreasonable extent? He cited 


documents from the War De partment to show thata 
great increase of the army was not wanted, and that the 
notion of fortifications, on the scale contemplated, was 
exploded, as not calculated for general defence; and they 


were useful only at certain important points; and thata | 


board of examination had been recommended to point 
out the most eligible points for their erection; and 


that it was not recommended to go on with all the forti- | 
nend the appropriation this | 


fications this year, but t 
year in completing those ady begun. Forts, if not 
manned and armed, might serve the enemy as a place 


of security and annoyance, instead of defence against | 


them. The radicals in 1822—’5-’4, and ’5, were in favor 
of the fortification system. 
take the lead and regulate public opinion on that sub- 
ject; but they would find that public Opinion would 
regulate them, if they saddled a standing army on the 

country. These armies employed to fight for the Gov- 
ernment would think it necessary to do their voting, and 
the militia of the country would rise en masse, and vote 
to abolish them. They might give what they pleased 
for their navy, and get out all the timber they could to 
build all the ships they could, and they could not con- 
sume the surplus. He understood there was a project 
started to invest the surplus in stocks—but that would 
increase the difficulty, and instead of getting clear of the 
surplus, they would have an increase of it. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads had 
brought to beara steam power to help them to get rid 
of it; and to that system he entered his solemn protest. 
The Postmaster General had now the power to make 
contracts with these steam car companies for the trans- 


portation of the mails; and if he had not the power, he } 


was in favor of giving it to him. He argued at very 
considerable length against the measure proposed by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to show 
the difficulties in which it would involve the Government 
in becoming connected with these companies; and if the 
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power was doubted, in passing the distribution bill, this 
Post Office bill was still more objectionable. He relied 
upon the sound integrity of the Chief Magistrate in re- 
considering his former views, when he found the people 
desired this distribution of the surplus. If, then, they 
had money enough, and none of these projects were 
received with the same favor as this, the question was, 
whether it would not be sound policy to adopt it. It 
was said that its passage would have the effect to destroy 
a spirit of manliness, which was necessary to keep the 
federal Government in tone. When the people would 
understand that the money they received was not a 
gratuity or a bounty, but was taken from their own funds 
and returned to them, they would not be decoyed into 
useless experiments. He would never think of distribu- 
ting, except in cases of an extraordinary accumulation 
like the present. The State Governments understood 
quite as well how to manage their affairs as the United 
States did to manage its affairs, and would make a judi- 
cious disposition of the quota they would respectively 
receive. 

Another difficulty was suggested. There was a 
number of new States, and some going to be admitted; 
and if they went into the system of dividing the revenue 
from the public lands, the old States would hold on to 
the high prices, and never consent to the reduction of 
them. It was right for gentlemen from the new States, 
who really thought so, to oppose this bill. But he did 
not believe the objection well founded. ‘They must 
always suppose an integrity and magnanimity of character 
in the thirteen old States, upon which they could rely 
for justice. He had been raised in a new State himself, 
and he was ready to say that the moment he voted for 
the distribution, he should be as ready to vote for a re- 
duction, so as to enable the inhabitants of the new States 
to purchase land for a home for themselves and families. 
He had voted against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker,] because he 
did not think it could answer the purpose intended, but 
declared himself friendly to a gradual reduction that 
would benefit the settlers, let the fate of this bill be what 
it might, and would vote for a graduation principle, 
such as would protect the honest settler. If any thing 
should put him out of humor on that subject, it would 
be because his own State had not received any thing 
from the general Government. He spoke of the facili- 
ties loans from banks afforded to combinations for the 
purposes of speculation, and of the inability of those not 
concerned in them tocumpete with them in the purchase 
of public lands. Those speculators lived upon their 
wits instead of their labor. closed by portraying 
the general benefits that would result from the passage 
of the bill, which would check this system of specula- 
tion, and bring back a return ofa wholesome anid sound 
currency; it would be the means of sustaining these 
banks; it would be invested in internal improvements 
and general education, and none of the other projects 
ought to come into collision with it, as there was money 
enough for them all. It was returning to the States 
what was their own money, and he would never consent 
that they should be treated as infants, incapable of acting 
for themselves. 

Mr. WALKER submitted the following amendment 
which was to strike out the distribution according to the 
last census, and insert a distribution according to the 
compound representation of the respective States in the 
Senate - House of Representatives. 

Mr. W. said that if this distribution hould be 
Scie: up mus, whether he should vote for or against 
it ’ he wished to see it made as periect as posible. That 


‘ 


his amendment was in accordance with that feature of 


the constitution which regarded the States as coequal 


sovereignties, which provi led for their equal represent- 
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ation in the Senate, and which gives each of them two 
electoral votes in addition to their number of represent- 
atives in the other House of Congress, That if the distri- 
bution principle was to be adopted, he could not think it 
proper, under existing circumstances, to look upon the 
States as counties, and wholly disregard their rights as 
equal members of this great confederacy. That the 
principle proposed by him, whilst it did not divide the 
moneys equally among the States, yet was a nearer ap- 
proach to equality than the proposition embraced in the 
bill as it now stands. Mr. W. then proceeded to show 
what States would be the gainers by this amendment, 
specifying the exact amount for each State. He said 
the proportion of Mississippi would be nearly doubled, 
and that of little Delaware, nearly tripled. 

Mr. CLAYTON returned his thanks to the gentleman 
from Mississippi for his kind intentions towards little 
Delaware, though she would be very glad to get the 
proportion allotted to her in the shape it came from the 
committee. Should any member in favor of little Dela- 
ware come before them on a future occasion, he would 
be happy to receive the gentleman’s support; but, for 
the present, he must beg to decline his proffered kind- 
ness. The bill gave to Delaware her proportion; not 
according to the ratio of her representation in the other 
House; not according to the number of her Senators and 
Representatives in both Houses; but apportioned her 
share of the distribution on the basis of her federal popu- 
lation, which was the only true and just principle of dis- 
tribution. With this Delaware would be satisfied. 


ance with the provisions of the deed of cession from the 
State of Virginia, declaring that the lands given by 
her should be held for the common benefit of all the 
States then in the Union, and those that might thereaf- 
ter come into it; and that the distribution should be 
made in proportion to the burdens borne, respectively, 
by the several States, of the general expenses of the 
Goyernment. The amendment, therefore, of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would be unconstitutional; the 
only true principle of distribution, complying with the 
terms of the deed of cession, was on the basis of federal 
population. 

Mr. WALKER replied, disclaiming any disrespectful 
reference to Delaware, and eulogizing her valor and pa- 
triotism at the period of the Revolution. He,said that if 
the distribution proposed by him violated the terms of 
cession, so did this bill; for it proposed to give a certain 
additional per centage of the proceeds of these lands to 
some States, and not to others. Mr. W. denied that his 
proposition violated the terms of the compact. These 
terms (admitting even that they remained in force after 
the adoption of the constitution) did not grant these 
lands as a common fund to the several States in propor- 
tion to their population, but upon a different ratio, name- 
ly, in proportion to ‘* their usual respective proportions 
in the general charge and expenditure.” Now, (said Mr. 
W.,) the ‘usual general charge” in carrying on this 
Government, is not in proportion to population. The 
exporting States, of which Mississippi is one of the 
largest, bear a proportion in sustaining this Government, 
both in war and in peace, far beyond their population. 
In war they bear nearly the whole pecuniary burden; 
for their great staple falls to a mere nominal price, 
whilst home manufactures rise in value; and in peace, 


the tariff, from which we derive our revenue, whilst it | taxes were apportioned. 


is thought to aid the manufactures of the North, de- 
presses the value of the Southern staples. In any point 
of view, the charges upon the people of the Union are 
not in proportion to population. It is true, direct taxes 
are in proportion to the federal population, and we are 
told taxation and representation go together; but taxa- 
tion and representation do not go together, in their full 
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extent, under our form of Government; otherwise, the 
large and the small States would not be equally repre- 
sented in the Senate. Ifrepresentation is to be the cri- 
terion, that criterion, under our constitution, should be 
the representation in both Houses of Congress, as he 
(Mr. W.) proposed. If taxation was to be the criterion, 
direct taxation would furnish no practical rule on the 
subject. Direct taxation was one only of the modes of 
supporting this Government—a most unusual one—and 
Mr. W. thought it probable would never be resorted to 
again. The ** usual general charge”? upon the States 
is the tariff; and this does not operate in proportion to 
population. 

Whilst, Mr. W. said, he was no believer in ‘the forty 
bale theory,” yet he proceeded to prove that, under the 
tariff system, the exporting States bear more than their 
proportion of the charges of conducting the Guvern- 
ment; it affects them both as consumers and exporters, 
whilst those States that export nothing are affected as 
consumers only. Mr. W. then pointed to that clause of 
the bill which proposed to distribute the proceeds of the 
sales of the lands in 1840 and 1841, according to the 
last census, whereas they should, according to the theo- 
ry of the bill, be distributed according to the next cen- 
sus, which will greatly increase the share of Mississippi, 
and ought to be done if the present ratio was retained. 

Mr. NILES made some remarks in favor of the 
amendment. He said these lands were ceded as a com- 


| mon fund, to pay the debts of the confederation and 





! | carry on the war; and if they were considered a fund 
Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment, as not in accord. | 


belonging to the States, there was much reason to be- 
lieve they belonged to them as sovereignties; but if they 
were the exclusive property of the Union, then there 
was an arbitrary power in the Government over their 
distribution. He regarded the whole scheme as an in- 
direct system of internal improvement, and in carrying 
it out a regard ought to be had to the distribution 
among the States according to their respective wants 
and necessities; they ought to give the most to those 
that needed it most. Some States had just commenced 
their internal improvements, and would need more than 
others. The State of New York had finished hers, and 
would not need any assistance. If there was any prin- 
ciple in this bill, it was in favor of this amendment. The 
States had formerly stood upon equal footing, and little 
Delaware then stood up as an equal with Virginia. He 


| belonged to one of the small States, and was opposed to 


the whole scheme; but if they were to be bought up, 
he wanted as high a price as he could get. 

Mr. CLAYTON referred to the deed of cession from 
the State of Virginia, to show that the principle con- 
tained in the amendment was unconstitutional. The 
deed of cession required that the distribution of the fund 
arising from these lands should be made according to 
the respective proportion contributed by them of the 
general charges and expenditures of the Government. 
Now, could the gentleman from Mississippi tell him that 
Mississippi and Delaware paid a proportion of the ex- 
penses of the Government equal to the proportion of 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress? and if 
not, how the distribution proposed by his amendment 
(taking the additional amount given to these two States 
from the other States) would be just? Now, the appor- 
tionment on the basis of federal population was the only 
just one, because it was on that basis that the direct 
' Mr. C., after taking a view of 
the two messages of the President recommending a dis- 
tribution of the surplus revenue on the basis of federal 
population, and reading copious extracts from it, said 
that the distribution on that basis, as recommended by 
the President, was the only just one, and that he heartily 
agreed in opinion with him. By apportioning the distribu- 
tion according to the representation in the other House, 
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Delaware would be treated with great injustice, because 
she had but one Representative, and wanted but a frac- 


tion of population, according to the apportionment of 


Representatives, to entitle her to two; while a distribu- 


tion, according to the number both of Senators and Rep- | 


resentatives, would give Delaware three shares, though 
she was entitled to but two, or nearly two, and would 
be unjust to the large States. 

Mr. WALKER said he had not said the additional per 
centage was unequal; he had only said it was not, according 
to the proposed ratio of federal population, and, there- 
fore, if this ratio could be departed from in the one case, 
it could in the other, as proposed by him, (Mr. W.) 
Chat the distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


Cuiay]} must be hard pressed fur argument when he ral- | 
lied the friends of the bill against a just amendment, by | 


saying it had emanated from him, (Mr. W.,) an 
enemy of the bill. Mr. W. said it was true he had feared 
the policy of the bill was to defeat pre-emptien laws, to 
keep up the price of the public lands, to keep up the 


tariff on the lands of the West, whilst it was reduced in | 


all other cases; and that he had deeply lamented the 
failure for the present of this amendment reducing the 
price for four forty-acre lots in favor of actual settlers 
only, which would have greatly benefited the poor man 
and the actual cultivator of the soil. But, he bad not 
told the Senate how he should now vote. Since this 


bill was introduced, the old States had, he feared, be- | tiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, Southard, Swift, 


come more and more rigid in regard to the settlers in 
the new States—that they were now opposing pre-emp- 
tions as well as a reduction of the price. 


one way for the settlers, and voted another way against 
them, their speeches amounted to less than nothing. 


That no provision, as regards any ratio of distribution | 
was designated by the constitution; and that to disregard | 


the representation of the States in the Senate altogether, 
was to make an approach towards breaking down the 
State sovereignties and consolidating the Government. 

Mr. W. said there were peculiar reasons why the 
principle of distribution which he proposed now might 
be very justat this period, and yet not constitute a stand- 
ing precedent, All the new States (but one) are small 
States, whose fund would be increased by the principle 
he proposed to adopt; and that this would be only re- 
turning to the people of the new States, whe paid into 
your Treasury nearly all this fund, a large ratable pro- 
portion of the moneys paid by themselves. Mr. W. said 
if he had proposed to divide this fund equally among all 
the States, without regard to population, there might be 
some ground to complain; but when his proposed distri- 
bution adopted the compound ratio of representation in 
both Houses, fixed by the constitution, it would come 
much nearer to a just basis, under existing circumstances, 
than the last or the next census. 

Mr. CLAY said that the gentleman from Mississippi, 
it was true, offered strong inducements to Delaware to 
obtain the support of her Senators to his amendment, 


and, these failing, he had offered another, by way of | 


compliment to her Senator, and that had also failed—the 
Senator from Delaware’s sense of justice outweighing 
all other considerations. The gentleman referred to the 
inequality in the bill which gave the 12 per cent. to the 
new States. Nuyy, if the Senator’s sense of justice to- 
wards the old States was so strong as to induce him to 
move to strike out this provision, and he could get the 
gentleman from the other new States to agree with him, 
he (Mr. C.) did not know that he would persist in a de- 
sire to retain it. Mr. C. then went on to show that the 
distribution according to the basis of federal population 
was the only just one, and urged the Senate not to adopt 
the amendment, as going to defeat the bill. 


OF DEBATES 


Texas. 





That as re- | 
gards the settlers, the speeches of gentlemen in their 
favor were very good things; but when gentlemen spoke | 
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Mr. PORTER observed, in reply to Mr. Warker, that 
as the Senator from Mississippi had not given any pledge 
to vote either for or against the bill, he was still open to 
conviction, and he hoped he might be induced to go for 
it. Now, he had made up his mind to vote for the bill, 
and, being friendly to it, he dreaded the effect the 
amendment would have in the other House. In the Sen- 
ate the small States were strong, but in the other House 
the tables would be turned; there will (said Mr. P.) be 
forty to one against us. He therefore could not vote 
for the amendment, as he believed it would defeat the 
bill. 

Mr. BLACK observed that he had carefully examined 
the deed of cession from the State of Virginia, and was 
satisfied, after full reflection, that the amendment of his 
colleague conflicted with its provisions. He was there- 
fore compelled to vote against it. 

The question was here taken on Mr. Watrxker’s 
amendment, and it was rejected: Yeas 6, nays 37, as 
follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of Illinois, Linn, Niles, 
Robinson, Walker—6. 

Nars—Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Clay, Clay 
ton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Goldsborough, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala- 
bama, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Man- 
gum, Moore, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Pren- 


Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Webster, White, Wright--37. 
The Senate then adjourned. 
Tvuespay, Apnit 26. 
TEXAS. 
Mr. MORRIS presented the proceedings of a large 


and respectable meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati, 
on the subject of the struggle for freedom now going 


| on in Texas, and suggesting the expediency of acknowl- 


edging the independence of that country. Mr. M. asked 


| that the proceedings might be read, and referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, suggested to the Senator 
from Ohio, whether it was not going too far, in the 
present aspect of the affairs of Texas, to refer these 
proceedings to a committee. However strong, he said, 
our feelings might be in favor of these unfortunate men 
who were struggling for the preservation of their dear- 


| est rights, as well as for their very existence, and how- 


ever deep our abhorrence and detestation of the cruel 
and tyrannical conduct of their invaders, yet he thought 
that the acknowledgment of their independence at this 
time, or the adoption of any measure looking to it, 
seemed to be premature. He admitted there was a 
strong feeling on this subject pervading every portion 
of this country, and it was natural that it should. The 
people of this country could not but deeply sympathize 
with those who were contending for the dearest rights 
of man, and must necessarily feel a powerful sense of 
indignation at the blood-stained atrocities which had 
marked the desolating progress of their cruel oppressors. 
This was all very natural; but for the Senate to interfere 
in the present state of affairs, he thought was prema- 
ture; and he suggested to the gentleman from Ohio, 
whether the best course would not be to lay the pro- 
ceedings on the table. 

Mr. WALKER said that he hoped the motion to lay 
these proceedings upon the table would not prevail; 
that such a course would not be expressive of the sense 
of the people of the United States; that the sympathies 
of the American people were deeply excited in regard 
to the situation of Texas; that there were thousands of 
American citizens invited by Mexico to participate in 
the blessings of a federal Government and of free insti- 
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tutions—-invited to settle the wilderness and defend the | | li es duties, 


Mexicans against the then ee incursions of a say- 
age foe, and now attempted to be trodden down be- 
neath the feet of the most sanguinary despot and usurper 
that had ever disgraced the annals of the world; that, 
in point of fact, Santa Anna and his priests and merce- 
naries were the rebels, and not the people of Texas; 
that it was Santa Anna and his party who had prostrated 
the federal Government of Mexico, and were now at- 
tempting to establish upon its ruins a central military 
despotism; that the people of Texas had fought for the 
federal constitution of 1824, and adhered to it until all 
hope of its preservation had been extinguished; and that 
then, and then only, when the only alternative presented 
was to receive the chains of a usurper, or resist unto 
death, they had nobly unfurled the flag of independence, 
resolved to maintain their liberties or perish in the con- 
flict. Nobly, gloriously, had they maintained the une- 
qual contest; they would perform deeds of valor that 
would challenge a comparison with any thing in Greek 
or Roman history. Such men could not be vanquished. 
No! the sun was not more certain to set in the western 
horizon, than that Texas would maintain her independ- 
ence, and that we would acknowledge it. The death 
of the murdered heroes at the Alamo, of prisoners of 
war massacred in cold blood by the orders of a ruthless 
tyrant, would call down upon him the 
earth and Heaven. It had excited a thrill of horror 
throughout this Union, and was now bringing the evi- 
dences of public feeling before this kody. Let us now, 
then, give to these proceedings in favor of Texas that 
respectful reference to which they are so justly entitled 
and which, whilst it does not now violate , 
of this Government, will cheer onward, 
gloom and danger, a people who are imitating the exam- 
ple of the patriots of our own Revolution, and whose 
destiny will be the same. 

Mr. MORRIS was well assured that this was a ques- 
tion of great ” licacy, and that they should proceed with 
much cautior He agreed with his friend from Missis- 
sippi that the ‘pub slic mind was much excited on the sub- 
ject, and that the sympathies of our people were deeply 
roused in favor of the suffering Texians. As a citizen, 
individually, he accorded fully with the feelings express- 
ed in the proceedings of this meeting, but as an Ameri- 
can Senator he felt that he ought to act with some cau- 
tion. He believed that the people of Cincinnati spoke 
the united voice of the whole State, and that their meet- 
ing would be followed by other meetings, not only in 
Ohio, but in every part of the Union. He was willing 
to lay the proceedings on the table for the present, as 
suggested by the Senator from Alabama, and the more 
so, as he had been informed that similar memorials would 
be presented from other parts of the United States, 
when the Senate, having the sentiments of the country 
more generally expressed, might think proper to call up 
the proceedings, and act on them. 

The proceedings were then laid on the table. 


the neutrality 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Mr. DAVIS, pursuant to leave, introduced a bill to 
amend the act entitled **An act to amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imports;”? which was read a first 
time. 

Mr. D. moved the second reading of the bill, and said 
it required a word of explanation. It would be remem- 
bered by all that the tariff of imports underwent an en- 
tire revision in 1832. It would be se_n that, in passing 
such a law, it was not convenient to enumerate all arti- 
cles of merchandise, as it would render an act too volu- 


minous, Articles of merchandise were, therefore, as 
fur as they conveniently could be, classed. In doing 
this, it bs ‘lit roods of like character, and subject to 


vengeance of 


in the hour of 


Duties on Imports-—Land Bill. 
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together; but some kinds of merchandise 
were mixed i in their character, being made of different 
materials, as of cotton and w ool silk and wool, or cotton 
and silk, and thus it became difficult sometimes to assigi 
such articles to their proper class. 

It had so proved in regard to lead, which, in its un 
manufactured state, was subject to a heavy duty of three 
cents a pound, while in some of its m: anufactured states 
it was only liable to fifteen per cent. It was, there fore 
immediately introduced in the form of busts, and the 
applied to any purposes for which lead was need: , 
being substantially, for all purposes, considered as un 
manufactured. Yet the courts held that it was manu 
factured lead in this form of busts, and subject to a duty 
only of fifteen per cent. It became necessary to pass 
an explanatory act, to carry into effect the real purpose 
of the Jaw, by giving suitable protection to the produ- 
cers of lead, and busts are now on the footing of unman 
ufactured lead. 

The bill now introduced is to meet a like unexpecte 
construction of the law. The second section of the law, 
after providing speci ific duties for carpets, baizes, &Ke., 
says, **and upon merino shawls made of wool, all other 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a component 
part, and on ready-made clothing, fifty per cent.” 
Worsted goods were imported into New York, and 1 
being otherwise provided for in the act, the poet 
decided that they were manufactures of wool, and fell 
under the above provisions. The importer thought 
otherwise. He admitted that worsted is made of wool, 


, 


| but denied that a cloth made of worsted was a manufac 


ture of wool. He paid the duty, reserving to himself 
the right to sue for the excess, and recover it back 
The suit was instituted, and has lately been decided in 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and although 


| we all here, when the law was made, believed what was 


made of wool was a manufacture of wool, yet the court 
decided that worsted cloth was not a manufacture of 
wool, and therefore that worsted shawls were not em 
braced in the provision referred to. Having thus dec 

ded, it became necessary to determine what duty such 
goods must pay. No specific provision for them could 


be found, and the question was admitted to be full of 


difficulty; they were, however, assigned a place among 
certain silk goods. The object of this bill is only to 
restore the legitimate purpose and meaning of the act of 
1832; otherwise injustice will doubtless be done to both 


wool grower and manufacturer, as goods will be contr 


| under this construction of the law. 


ved for various purposes, and be extensively introduced 
Having thus ex 
plained his object, he would move that the bill be refer 
red to the Committee on Manufactures, and hoped fot 
their speedy action upon it. 

The bill was then read a second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures. 


LAND BILL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to appro 
priate, fora limited term, the proceeds of the public 
lands, &e 

Mr. CLAY rose to address the Senate in support of 
the bill. He observed that more had heen already 
urged, with great ability, in its support, by those who 
had pre ceded him in debate, than was necessary to con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the great benefits to be 


| derived from it; and had he consulted the feelings both 


of that body and of himself, he should have remained 


silent, acquiescing in what had been said in behalf of 


this measure. But regarding it as one of great and un- 


| mixed public good, conducive in all its results to the 


benefit of this whele country, he could not reconcile it 
to a sense of duty to leave the burden of the argument 
on his friends, able as they had shown themselves to be. 
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It was possible that he might, on this occasion, pre- 
sent some views to the Senate that were new, or that he 
might have the power to exhibit those already offered in 
a new light, so as to induce a more favorable opinion for 
what had not been sufficiently considered. It was for 
this purpose, therefore, that he ventured to intrude 
upon the time of the Senate. His friend from New 
Jersey who sat in front of him [Mr. Sourmarp] had 
been reproached by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wuricut] with having endeavored to create alarm in the 
public mind, and to destrvy its confidence in the circu- 
lation of the country, at a moment when it was essential 
that the public property should be rendered secure. 
The man who endeavored to disturb a just confidence 
deserved the highest degree of reprobation; but his 
fault was not greater than that committed by him who 
endeavored to inspire a confidence where confidence 
was not due. He put it to gentlemen, whether the sen- 
tinel at his post was most culpable who concealed the 
approach of danger, or the one who announced it when 
it was not near. He would not charge the Senator 
from New York with treachery when he endeavored to 
impress on the public mind the belief that all was safe 
and prosperous, as that Senator had endeavored to do. 
Still, the public treasure was not in sucha condition as 
warranted the Senator in making such representations; 
and if he could, he woild inspire him with one deep 
and constant apprehension of its security. His friend 
had also been reproached, and with litle justice, he 
thought, with having indulged in party acrimony. This 
reproach was altogether unmerited. His friend had 
drawn a picture, a just picture, of the state of the 
Treasury, and referred to the powers assume d over it 
by the Executive. He did not say that the powers as- 
sumed had been abused by the President or by those 
about him--he trusted that it would not be abused; but 
he thought that all would agree with him that the pow- 
ers assumed were utterly at variance with the liberties 
of a free country where a constitution and laws prevail- 
ed. What was the state of the Treasury? According 
to the returns of the Secretary of the Treasury, last 
brought in, there were ee of forty millions of pub- 
lic money in about thirty-four banks created by State 
authority, composed of money which still belonged to 
the public , part of it being at the credit of its disbursing 
officers, which, with the seven millions of United 
States Bank stock, made a total sum of about forty mil- 
lions. The banks in which these deposites had been 
made had an amount of specie of about eleven millions 
of dollars, and their tot: al immediate liabilities amounted 
to about the sum of ninety-three cg ions, their immedi- 
ate means olatehiaa 4 to only thirty-eight millions. Th 
great sum was held by banks not a r the control 
law. He regretted that he had not time to examine the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury that came in 
that morning, but he perceived that he commenced in a 
defence and. in excuses which ought not to be necessary 
on such an occasion. This great sum might be with- 
drawn in a moment, at the fiat of the Secretary, and 
might be placed all in one bank, or deposited in a place 
which was not a bank; and, without inquiry 
this power might be abused or not, he asked if it was 
not a power too dangerous to be confided to any one 
man? ‘This was the state of things referred to by the 
Senator from New Jersey, and which induced the Sena- 
tor from New York to reproach him with having indulg- 
ed in party feeling. This power was too great to be 
trusted to any one human being. In anv one of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, it was in 
the power of the Secretary of the 
any one of these banks, and thus Ik 
of the paper system, in whi 


whethie 


Treasury to destroy 
ad to the e€ X} losion 
h the property and credit of 
uch yast numbers were involved. Now, if they lock 
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ed to the means of these banks, and compared them 
with their immediate liabilities, they would find that 
there was very little to encourage the idea of the Sena- 
tor from New York that all was safe and prosperous 
They had collected from the pe ple of the United 
States about forty millions of dollars, and placed it in 
these thirty-four deposite banks, which gave them no 
interest and no security for the return of the capital. 
They could give in fact no sec unity, for if the Secretary 
of the Treasury were to take bonds from them, he 
would do so withont the aut hority of law, and the bonds 
would be therefore void. This money, thus deposited 
in these banks, was loaned out, a considerable portion 
of it, to the people of the United States; and the means 
of returning this sum collected from the whole people 
consisted of the notes of those to whom it had been 
loaned, and who these were was not even known to the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself. 
was loaned out by 
persons unknown to the Secr 


hus this vast sum 
banks, acting without aenY to 
tary; and in the case of 
un explosion, the loss to the Tre asury would be 
portion to the extent of that explosion. 
ally occurred, or something like it, after the 
the last war, and caused 
were now in the 


n pro 
This had actu 
close of 
the unavailable funds which 
Treasury. But if such a pressure 
were to occur as took place about the year 1819--want 
of confidence, or a large export of specie for the 


wants 
of commerce, 


or a failure of the crops, or a great re- 
duction of prices of the — southern staple—-if the 
banks became affected by any one of these causes, the 
loss to the Treasury asa be far greater than was to 
the public in 1819. Look now to the state of the cur- 

rency; confidence in it was alre ady diminishing, and es 
changes were greatly deranged, 
enormously increased. 
fortunate controver 

States. The numbe 
thing like three hun 
amounted to near 


c 
while bank issues had 
All this had arisen from the un- 
with the Bank of the United 
of State banks in 1830 was som: 
red; and up to January, 1835, they 
ly seven hundred and fifty, while the 
circulation was nearly double r 1830. He 
had no doubt, if they could get accurate accounts, that 
the. present circulation would be found to be upwards 
of a hundred millions, and the number of banks eight 
hundred, all of them without law and without respons: 
bility to the United States. 
in which the Ser 


sy 
r 
1 


what it was in 


Was this a state of things 
ator from New York could place him- 
ill was safe 


self on the watch-tower and cry that 

When the currency was wrested from the power of 
Congress, where was it transferred It was not evenin 
the possession of the 


in the possession of 
these thirty-four banks 


of the Treas 
\ t was that it she d be secure, did 
not know to whom they had loaned it. ‘The attention 
of the Senate 


ury, whose intcrest 


had been called by the m Ohio 
to a single bank, which had attempte: regulate the 
currency to a certain extent, 
office from taking the notes of 
by it. And let us see what the 
ury has done while Co 
of the currency. In his lette: 
requests these banks (he put 

of a request) that, after the 


prohil L j 
banks d 
sretary of 


rress 
5° 1s 


not issue notes of a less d 


and, at a certain period ther 

tinue the issue of 

dollars. FOV e t about t quire »> the ex- 

pediency of discontit r the circul 1of bank notes 

under ten dollar r ( » diency of making the 

currenc ) S rold and silver onl his might be 
' ‘ : 
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tution, and reserved by it from the Executive himself? 
The power of taxation was not much greater than the 
power of determining the thing on which taxes should 
be paid. Give him the latter power, the right of deter- 
mining the modes of taxation, and he could make it 
nearly equivalent tu the power of taxation itself. Now, 
if the Secretary of the Treasury could declare what 
should be the currency of the country—if he could reg- 
ulate these banks without the authority of Congress—this 
power was capable of being rendered equivalent to the 
tax-laying power. 

No man of ordinary prudence and forecast could con- 
template the existing state of things without the most 
serious alarm. It was impossible that they should con- 
tinue; that eight hundred banks should go on, from day 
to day, tu issue so much paper, and that the twenty-four 
sovereignties should submit to it. It was utterly impos- 
sible but that an explosion must come; though when it 
would come, he could not pretend to say. They might 
differ there about the cause of it, but come it certainly 
would. There was a most unnatural state of things pre- 
sented—abundance on the one hand, and scarcity and 
pressure on the other. What was the cause of this pres- 
sure? One cause was the vast portion of public rev- 
enue locked up in the vaults of these bank:, or loaned 
out by them to persons who might not be able to return 
it promptly; and, if they looked to the state of the pub- 
lic pressure, they would find something to support this 
opinion. Where was the greatest pressure at the pres- 
ent moment? It was at the points where the greatest 
amount of revenue had been collected and deposited 
that the severest pressure was felt; and of these points 
the city of New York, being the greatest both for col- 
lection and deposite, they had every reason to believe, 
from the accounts received, suffered the most from pe- 
cuniary pressure. Let us look, said he, at other points 
—at cilies where the collections were not so great, and 
where comparatively little was deposited. Take Louis- 
ville, for example, or any of the cities on the western 
waters. At Louisville, where capital always found a 
ready employment, there was no pressure, and the 
course of exchange demonstrated a state of prosperity 
and security. Go to Cincinnati, or to any of the south- 
ern cities, and it would be found that the measure of 
pressure was equal to the measure of collection. There 
was another cause, and that was the want of confidence, 
which had caused a severe pressure in the money mar- 
ket. 

The fact of this pressure was undeniable; it was se- 
vere and alarming, and called loudly for the application 
of Congress of any constitutional means within its power 
to relieve this distress. How was the city of New York 
to be relieved from the abstraction of eleven millions of 
dollars? She was to be relieved from the pressure only 
by the distribution of the money in the public Treasury, 
which would afford immediate relief; and immediate re- 
lief would be afforded to the banks in that city, and 
in those other great commercial cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston. And was it possible Congress 
could adjourn without distributing this vast treasure? 
Among the schemes devised to dispose of this fund, was 
one of making large appropriations for public defence; 
and the term public defence had been repeated in their 
ears until every body was sick of hearing it. 

In good old times the Commons of England or the 
Congress of the United States did not go to the Crown 
in the one case, or the Departments of State or the Ex- 
ecutive in the other, to ask how much they could spend, 
but cut it down to reduce it to the proper sum consis- 
tent with economy. But now they goaded and harassed 
the disbursing departments to tell them how much, and 
what was the maximum amount they could spend. The 
Secretary of War, in a document highly creditable to 


his sound judgment and discretion, had told them how 
much had been expended; and it was evident he was 
against this extravagant system, as he had cautiously 
avoided indicating any sum that could be expended, and 
supposed they were capable of judging for themselves. 

But this did not suit some gentlemen; and he was called 
on again, and it was referred to Colonel Gratiot; and, 
finally, it was referred to a lieutenant in the service, who 
had given it as his opinion that six millions could be ex- 
pended. In other cases they had not only the authority 
of the Secretary, but the authority of the President. 
But now the Secretary refers it to the same branch of 
the Department, and Congress was asked to expend six 
millions on the opinion of a lieutenant. ‘There could be 
no diversity of opinion on this subject. He asked gen 

tlemen to look at the condition of the country now, and 
compare it with that period when we defended ourselves 
so successfully against a powerful nation. Our popula 

tion has about doubled since then; we had twelve ships 
of the line finished or on the stocks, and an additional 
number of frigates, and our whole coast from the Balize 
to Norfolk was increased in all its fortifications. He ad 

verted to the efficient defences of New York and of the 
whole north Atlantic coast, and asked the Senators to 
look at the Canada frontier, and compare our resources 
and strength there with what it was in 1814, and they 
would find it possessed a thousand times the strength it 
then did. We had paid off a debt of upwards of a hun- 
dred millions, and it was ideal to compare our strength 
then with what it was now. The introduction of steam 
power on the father of rivers, the Mississippi, and other 
navigable rivers, baffled all calculations in figures of our 
strength. This thing of making these extravagant cal- 
culations in regard to fortifications, &c., was nothing but 
an effort to get rid of the surplus. Appropriations and 
expenditures were not synonymous terms. Appropria- 
ting more than they could expend would only be turning 
another leaf in the leger, and charging it against, instead 
of leaving it where it stood, to the credit of the Treas- 
ury. The appropriation of last year could not be ex- 
pended. They might appropriate it as they pleased, and 
they could not expend it; and to leave it where it was, 
it was in repositories that were insecure and unsafe; and 
the loss of interest while it remained in these banks 
alone would amount to upwards of two millions per an- 
num; and, besides the loss of interest, they ran the risk 
of losing the capital itself. What, then, ought they to 
do with it? He answered, distribute it. 

These lands were acquired by cessions from States and 
by treaties from foreign Powers; and under either mode 
they came under the general powers of Congress. ‘The 
lands acquired by cession were ceded in consequence 
of the revolutionary struggle to pay the debt of the 
Revolution, and to satisfy Maryland, New Jersey, and 
other States, for the extensive waste lands in those 
States. The President, in his message of 1832, had said 
the object for which they were ceded having been ac- 
complished, they were then subject to the disposal of 
Congress, in such way as would best satisfy the several 
States. ‘The deed of cession from Virginia was prior to 
the adoption of the present constitution, and Virginia 
having been a party to it, it followed that when the 
power was concurred in by the ceding States, it was in- 
tended to be at the disposal of the States. The power 
to dispose of the thing itself implied the power to dis- 
pose of the proceeds of it. In the view he had taken of 
it, under the treaty, the power to dispose of it was unlim- 
ited. If any Senator doubted the right of Congress to 
dispose of the proceeds of the lands in Florida and Lou- 
isiana, he might move to strike out those proceeds, and 
they would still have the means of carrying the bili into 
effect. He should be able to satisfy every Senator 
there could be no doubt of the power, if they limited it 
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to the deeds of cession. 


cession was that all iands within the Territories, not | 
granted to officers and soldiers of the revolutionary | 


army, should be for the use and benefit of the several 
States, (Virginia included.) The title conveyed was to 


the use and benefit of the several States, (Virginia in- | 


clusive,) and not for the benefit of the Union. 
cession was not intended for the benefit of the States, 
the language designating the States, and Virginia inclu- 
sive, would not have been used. 

But it had been said that if these lands were given to 
the Union for the use of the States, how could the ap- 
plication of it to the uses of the Union be justified? 
Why, because the application of it to the uses of the 
Union was for the benefit of the States composing it. 


The States had contracted debts which were assumed | 


by the Union, and therefore to apply them to the pay- 
ment of this revolutionary debt was the great object of 
the cession by the State of Virginia, and such application 
was for the benefit of the States composing the Union. 
If it was intended that this cession should form a consoli- 
dated fund, why was there any reference to the propor- 
tion of the burdens borne by each State of the general 
expenses of the Union as establishing the mode of distri- 
bution? No, the fund was to be a common fund, but the 
trust was to be applied like any other trust or adminis- 
tration; though general, in name, it was for the separate 
and individual use of each corporator. 

Now recollect that, at the date of the Virginia deed of 
cession, the exactions from the several members of the 
Union were in their corporate capacities. Suppose, 
then, Virginia had paid her portion for the general de- 


fence, or chose to pay it in some other form, would | 


she not have an undoubted right to demand her portion 
of this fund, or this common trust? 

The measure of proportion, as provided by this deed 
to be shared by the States, was the measure of burdens 
respectively borne by each in the general expenses; the 
measure of contribution, and the measure of taxation. 
Now, what wasthe principle of the plan before the Sen- 
ate? It adopted precisely the same measure of taxation 
and of burdens, varying only according to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Suppose, again, that the whole 
revenue of the: United States was, instead of being 
drawn from imports, drawn from the States by direct 
taxation, then they would have information of what was 
drawn from each State. Could they not in that case 
allow each State to receive her proportion of this fund, 
and to pay the amount of her direct taxation in gross? 
or if a regular account was kept, would not the State be 


charged with her portion of direct taxes, and credited | 


with the amount of her portion of these lands? 

Suppose that, instead of the funding system which we 
had adopted, instead of the general Government as- 
suming the debts of the States, each State had been com- 


pelled to provide for and make payments of its own | 


debts, would it not, after it had been known that this grant 
was made for the express purpose of paying the revolu- 
tionary debt, have become necessary that this fund 
should be divided for the purpose of enabling the States 
to pay their debts? If this was not so, why did Virginia 
declare that these lands should be held for the common 
benefit of all the States, Virginia inclusive? Now, if 
these debts had been charged to each individual State, 
was there a Senator there who doubted that the States 
would have come forward and demanded their share of 
this fund’ It did not seem, therefore, that the applica- 
tion of this money to the uses of the Union weakened 
the argument. The fund was so applied, and applied 
according to the terms of the deed. 

An argument much stronger in favor of the application 
of the fund that was now proposed was, that they had 
arrived at the first application of it by inference only, 
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| because the fund being given for the common benefit of 

the States, it was inferred that it might rightfully be ap- 

plied to the Union which was composed of the States; 

while for the application now contemplated they had 
, the direct sanction of the deed of cession. If the old 
| articles of confederation had remained in force, there 
would have been no difficulty as to this distribution, as 
each State would have paid its own share of the common 
burdens, and would have been entitled to receive her 
proportionate share of the fund. The mode of taxation, 
however, had been changed, and was now laid on con- 
sumption, as the enly rule by which they could approxi- 
mate so nearly to equality. And what other rule could 
approach so near? Taxation on consumption was in 
proportion to population; and, by following it up, they 
in this bill adopted the same rule; that is, the burden of 
taxation being on the population of the States, the distri- 
bution was to be made according to it generally. This 
rule of distribution was fair, just, and in conformity with 
the terms of the deed of cession. Did it not rest on the 
grounds of principle and reason? The uniform practice 
of the Government, down to this very day, had been in 
conformity with this exercise of its power over these 
lands. He never knew this power to be questioned 
until the veto of the President. All the Presidents, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, 
had administered the Government in conformity with 
this power. What had the public lands been distributed 
for? For almost all the purposes of the country; for in- 
ternal improvement, for education, and for beneficent 
purposes. By a humane policy, they granted lands to 
the expatriated Poles. They granted lands to the 
French; and although they were given ostensibly for a 
designated purpose, yet in fact the grants were an abso- 
lute bounty. It was true that Congress had gone too 
far on some occasions, but all uniformly acknowledged 
that they possessed the power to make the grants. After 
referring to the messages of the President on the sub- 
ject of the public lands, Mr. C. said that, supposing this 
power of Congress over the public lands to be incon- 
testable, the Senator from New York [Mr. Wricut] 
contended that there was nothing to distribute. If this 
were so, the gentleman objected to the bill with some 
reason; for if it were true that there was no surplus to 
distribute, it was not right that this bill should pass. 
But the Senator had met with his match in his friend 
from New Jersey, who had most ably refuted all his po- 
sitions, and shown clearly that all his calculations were 
founded in error. Mr. C. then entered into various cal- 
| culations to show the amount of the surplus revenue, with 
that accruing, and replied to Mr. Wricut’s argument, 
that the military bounty lands, the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida, and various other offsets, should be taken 
from the proceeds of the land sales, before they could 
be called nett proceeds. Mr. C. contended, as had been 
done by Mr. Crirrespen, that the jurisdiction only 
over Louisiana and Florida was of far greater value than 
the amount of their purchase, and that the revenues de- 
rived from New Orleans and Mobile alone (the claim of 
Spain to the latter having been quieted by the Florida 
purchase) would pay for these two provinces over and 
over. 

Louisiana was purchased for the peace and security of 
the country, and human figures could hardly reach the 
benefits of this acquisition under the treaty of 1804; 
and so of Florida. There was then virtually a Texian 
war going on, and we took possession of the country. 
He alluded to a document, draughted by Mr. Madison, 
which had been pressed upon him by Mr. C. The joint 
possession of Mobile and Pensacola, by the treaty of 
1818-19, would alone justify the sum of money paid 
for that accession of territory. Looking at the great 
commercial adyantages secured, and the constant emi- 
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gration opened out by it with a statesman’s eye, and such 
as the Senator from New York [Mr. Wricut] had, he 
would no doubt have seen the great benefits derived 
from it, and that not one cent of those charges he had 

made were chargeable to the public lands. The policy 
of removing the Indians beyond the Mississippi was not 


for the purpose of getting the public lands; and the ex- | 


pense of removing them w as nota fair charge upon them. 
The amount of the two items, in the purchase of Louis- 
jana and Florida, was about thirty millions. 


The whole product of the public lands was eighty- | 


three millions; and eleven millions and upwards, deduct- 
ed for bounty lands, would leave upwards of seventy- 
one millions. Take the whole claimed by the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wrieuart,] the entire cost of re- 
moval and interest, and the amount would be about 


twenty-four millions; so that, however the account was | 


stated, there was a surplus reinaining of about twenty- 
four millions. 

The Senater from New York had objected to that 
— assigning ten per cent. to the new States. He 
(Mr. C.) had been unjustly charged with feelings of hos- 
tility a ards the new States; and he thought it particu- 
larly hard for the Senator from Mississippi yesterday to 
question the equity of this provision. He believed that 
Senator had questioned its equity, but not its justice. 

{Mr. Waxker said that he had already explained that 
it . as not against the equity of giving this 1 ) per cent. 
fund to the new States, because he believed that it was 
not as much as they were entitled to. He had only said 
that, taking the gentleman’s argument, there was an in- 
equality in this grant. ] 

He (Mr. C.) would show that if any thing was wrong 
in that provision, it was not in not assigning enough to 
the new States. The principle was founded upon the 
measure of burdens. It gave to the people 


in equal 
proportion to their burdens. 


He went into a calculation 


to show that there was an increase of six per cent. of 


ey ypulation of the new States over the old. The mode 
of taxation now pursued was not by direct, but by indi- 
rect taxation. ‘The measure of taxation was a measure 
of burden. 
direct consumption. It would take up too much time 
to go into adetail of the increases of all the States. The 
nearer they got to the period when the next census 
should be taken, the more unequal it would be in regard 
to the new States; and as he had not time to oder the 
calculation, he had put itat ten per cent. The increase 
of population was where there was the greatest amount 
of sales. The greatest increase of population was in the 
new States, and as they increased more in population 
they got more of the ten per cent. By taking into the 
account the advantages accruing from the acquisition of 
Louisiana and Florida in the shape of duties and direct 
taxes, and the great benefits derived from commercial 
advantages, it would expunge the debt. The 
from New York thought the 
and contended that the sales were not inordinate in 
amount, and that by 1814 we would not receive a mil- 
lion of dollars from them; that while the customs would 
be but fourteen millions, the expenses of Government 
would be seventeen millions of dollars, so that there 
would be a deficiency of two millions. How was it, he 
asked, that an administration that came into power on 
the principles of reform was to increase the expense 
from thirteen to seventeen millions?’ But he said it 
would be caused by the increase of population. The 
machinery of Government, Mr. C. said, was the same in 
an increase of population that it was now. ‘The salaries of 
the President and pay of officers of the Government 


Senator 


’ 


1 
customs would dry up, 


would be the same as now. The late Secretary (Mr. 
McLane) had estimated the expenses at only fifteen 
millions, and the late Senator from South Carolina, since 
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Governor of that State, (Mr. Hayne,) had estimated 
them at twelve millions. ‘he Senator from New York 
had not served the Senate with any data to show the in- 
crease from thirteen to seventeen millions. He did not 
wish to see any of the protected articles, in the great 
principle of compromise, touched; but if it should be- 
come necessary, other means might be resorted to, with- 
out touching them. 

There was one feature in the compromise bill which 
was a most happy one, and he was delighted at having 
borne an important part in that measure. The whole 
country seemed to have been satisfied with it; and, best 
of all, his late friends, the manufacturers, whom he would 
be the last man to desert, and whose interests he 
had always supported, had found that it was the best 
measure that could have been ado; pted forthem. That 
feature was this: There was a large class of articles on 
which the power of taxation was reserved, and the taxes 
on which might in an emergency be increased without 
violating the spirit of the compromise. They had many 
luxuries which might be taxed, if the revenue should 
fall short. In their anxiety to reduce the duties, they 
had diminished the duties on silks and wines—articles 
which might well bear increased taxation. Why, sir, 
(said Mr. C.,) we may have abundantly enough of reve- 
nue for all the wants of the Government, without re- 
arene to loans or the lands, simply by taxing luxuries. 
Mr. C. then went on toshow that the re of the 
customs would probably increase instead of diminish. 
There was reason to believe that, unless a paper explo- 
sion took place, the revenues of this year would be 
greater than the last. The first quarter of the year was 
estimated at five millions, and the whole customs of the 
present year would be upwards of twenty millions 
They mht reasonably calculate that the revenues of 
the coming years would be in proportion to the wealth 
of the country and its ability to consume. It was ab- 
surd and out of reason to suppose that there would be a 
deficiency from the customs. 

Mr. C. having shown, as he said, the power of distri- 
bution, and the ability to make it, next went onto show 
the expediency of the measure. It had been objected 
that, if they once commenced this system, they would not 
be able to get rid of it. Why, he would ask, were they 
afraid to trust the States? Recollect, he said, that the 
Whole was founded in the confidence of the people, and 
if they found that the system was not a good one, it 
would undoubtedly be re pealed. But gentlemen could 
not have pronounced a higher eulogy on this bill, than 
by saying that, if it was once passed, they never would 
be able to get rid of it; for the argument inferred that 
the beneficial effects of it would be so sensibly felt by 
the people, that they would not be willing to give it up. 
Could there be a measure, he said, more calculated to 
promote the peace, happiness, and harmony of the 
Union, than this? It settled, for ever, that distracting 
question of the right to appropriate money for intern: al 
improvements. 
the West would continue to be satisfied with the vast ex- 
penditures of this Government on the seaboard? The 
day would come when the united West and Southwest 
would demand that this unequal distribution should 
cease. But pass this bill, and that question would be 
quieted for ever. The distribution among the States 
would place in each a fund amply sufficient for all the 
great purposes of internal improvement and education, 
to be applied as ihe States thought proper. There 
would be no further call from the States for appro- 
priations for these purposes; and was there not great 
fitness in enabling the States to act for themselves, 
without asking for the bounty of the general Govern- 
ment? It was impossible to anne any thing more fit 
ting or more proper, with re gard to the new States as 





Could it be believed that the States of 
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well as the old. He would call on gentlemen of the 
West to give up their vain idea of appropriating this im- 
mense domain to themselves. What hopes could they 
have of success in their graduating projects? Let them 
look at the votes of this session, and say whether there 
was any chance of their ever carrying them into effect. 
Were they nearer to the accomplishment of their plans 
now, than they were ten years ago? 

The more these graduating projects were discussed 
before the people, the greater would be the opposition 
tothem. This plan of measuring the value of the lands 
by the bed of Procrustes, and putting lands worth twen- 
ty dollars an acre down to fifty cents, because some 
were not worth more, would never meet the approba- 
tion of an intelligent people. And in the mean time, 
what were they losing, while they were looking after 
an object that could never be gained? They passed by 
a measure promising the most incalculable benefits, 
agegrandizing their States, and enabling them to keep 
pace with their neighbors in internal improvements, 
and ameliorating the condition of their people. These 
were practical, tangible benefits, which should not be 
lost sight of in planning wild and visionary schemes, 
which could never be realized. Mr. C., after eulogi- 
zing the land system, predicted that the time would 
come when a measure of this kind would be adopted 
by a large majority, if it failed now. His life for it, he 
said, this measure would, political opinions apart, find 
advocates where it now had opposers. He called the 
attention of gentlemen from the new States to the grad- 
ual reduction of the quantities of unsold lands in each 
State, and the increasing favor this must procure for the 
scheme of distribution. As the lands in the new States 
were sold off, the interest of each in the lands within it 
lessened, while their interest in the lands exterior to them 
increased. Ohio might already 


y be said to be an old 
State, and Indiana and Illinois were rapidly becoming 
30; and all theseStates would in time stand nearly inthe 
same relation tothe public lands that the old States now 
did. The argument of the Senator from New York, 
that the States would be reluctant to give up the pro- 
ceeds of these lands, when the honor or interest df the 
nation required it to go to war, was little complimentary 
to their patriotism of public spirit. As well might the 
gentleman carry the argument a little farther, and say 
that people were not to be trusted. But he believed 
that one of the most favorable features of this bill was, 
that it imp sed some sort of restraint on that natural 
proneness of republics to go to war. 

In controversies with foreign nations, it was natural for 
the people to take part with the Government. The re- 
mark of the noble Decatur, ‘* Our country, right or 
wrong,’’ was one that was always felt by t | 
Ile remembered the events of the last summer, and how 
near they were being involved ina war with a foreign 
Power; and although he did not approve of the course of 
the administration, yet he would have given it his most 
hearty support, had a war unfortunately taken place. 
Look at the controversy between Ohio and Michigan, 
and say why it was that all on one side were unanimous 
in favor of Ohio, while all on the other were in favor of 
Michigan, if it was not from the natural disposition of the 
people to take sides with their Government, right or 
wrong. This bill would have a salutary restraint on the 
disposition of republics to go to war, by making it the 
interest of the States to preserve peace. jut when the 
honor or safety of the country required that they should 
ro to war, who could doubt the read the 


pe OT ] f" 


ness of 
to make every sacrifice to maintain them? 
By passing this bill, that greatest of all interests, the 
interest in preserving the Union, would be 
vanced. There yet seven hundred 
acres of land, lying outside of the States 
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people 


gre atly acd- 
millions of 
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upon which, it was true, there were some encumbrances 
by the unextinguished title of the natives; but from the 
moment the white man put his foot on the rock at 
Plymouth, or on the shore of Jamestown, commenced 
the entire extinction of that unfortunate race of people; 
and the Indian lands might all be counted on asa source 
of distribution. This system was not intended for one 
j In no sales for 
centuries to come could they imagine any but large pro- 
ceeds; and could they conceive a tie more strong to bind 
the Union together than the fact that every year each 
State would share with its co-States’?’ There were other 
topics connected with this subject, but he would not 
detain the Senate with a discussion of them at this time. 
It would be recollected that this fund would remain 
to be distributed when thev were cold and lifeless be- 
neath the clods of the valley. Long after parties and 
party strifes had ceased to exist, this vast fund would 
continue; then let them throw aside all their predilec 
tions, and come up to the measure which would improve 
the country in so many ways, and suppress all this excite- 
ment caused by not 
belonged to the people. 
When Mr. Cray had concluded, 
The Senate adjourned. 
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‘The question was taken on the amendments proposed 
by the Naval Committee, and the question on the first 
seven amendments; which were agreed to. 

The question being on the eighth amendment, viz: to 
insert: ** For the purchase of sites, and the erection of 
barracks, near the navy yards at Charlestown, Brooklyn, 
Gosport, and Pensacola, $200,000.” 

Alter a brief explanation from Mr. SOUTHARD, this 
amendment was agreed to. 

The following amendments, reported by 
tee, were also agreed to: 

‘© For building a dry dock at Brooklyn, §189,000; 

‘* For completing the steam vessel now building at the 
navy yard at Brooklyn, $150,000; 
** For navy hospitals, $45,410; 

** For completing the powde r 
York and Boston, with the landin 
pen lencies, $19,200. 

** And be it further enacted, That an exploring expe- 

to the Pacific Ocean South Seas be, and the 
is hereby, authorized and directed, and that the 
of the United Statea be, and he is here! 
! to prepare, and send out for that purpose, a 
slo yp of war, and to purchase or | rovide 
smaller may be necessary and proper to ren 
der the said expedition efficient and useful. 

‘© And be it further enacted, That the u 
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could not be prepared for service during the present 
year. 


tions were made in other amendments. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. HILL asked for the ayes and noes on the first 
amendment, which increases the appropriation for the 
pay of the navy from $1,974,178 91 to $2,544,358 16, 
and they were ordered. 

The question was then taken on concurring in the 
amendment, and decided as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Hlinois, Goldsbo- 
rough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Nicho- 
las, Niles, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tipton, 
Tomlinson, Walker, Webster, White, Wright—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Ewing of Ohio, Hill, King of Geor- 
gia, Moore, Naudain—5. 

The other amendments were then concurred in. 

Mr. HILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment appropriating money for an exploring ex- 
pedition was agreed to; but the motion was negatived. 

The question being on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HILL asked the ayes and noes; which were or- 
dered. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the af- 
firmative: Yeas 44, nay 1. 


FLORIDA WAR. 
Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
tilities in Florida, and asked of the Senate to act on the 


bill at this time. 


reading. 


fairs. 
yeen acted on. 


or the day after. 


import, the motion was negatived. 
LAND BILL. 
of the day. 
fortifications. 
Mr. B. 
ness of the country. 
parallel of it b ‘fore. 


in January from. the 


CATRHS & 


ported, without amendment, a bill from the House ma- 
king further appropriations for the suppression of hos- 


The bill was then considered, and ordered to a third 


A bill from the House, authorizing the President of 
the United States to accept the services of volunteers in | 
certain cases, and also of mounted riflemen, was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


Mr. WHITE moved the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for the purpose of 
considering important business, which ought to have 


Mr. CLAY stated that he had been unable to read 
the voluminous papers which belong to this matter, but 
expected he should be able to get through by to-morrow 


After a few words from Mr. CALHOUN, of similar 


The bill to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the States, and to 
grant lands to certain States, was taken up as the order 


Mr. BENTON moved to postpone the bill, for the 
purpose of taking up the bill making appropriations for 


v ould take the sense of the Senate in the most 
formal manner on this mode of proceeding with the busi- 
It was now the end of the fifth month 
of the session, and scarcely a bill for the service of the 
country had yet been passed. He had been fifteen 
years a member of the Senate, and had never seen the 
Not to go into the enumeration of 
the immense number of bills lying upon the tables, and 
not acted upon, here was the fortification bill, reported 
Military Committee, and not yet 
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| fortifications last year. 
On motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, corresponding reduc- | 
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acted upon, although there were no appropriations for 
The Senate and the House had 
both engaged in ample discussions, to show who was in 
fault for the failure of the fortification bill last year, 
no such discussion would be necessary to show who oc- 
casioned the virtual defeat of it this year. Mr. B. con 
sidered the fortification bill for the present year as vir- 
tually defeated. The year “would be half out before 
the appropriations would be ready; and by that time 


| the season for work in the South would be gone by; and 


in the Middle and North, workmen and laborers would 
be engaged for the season; and the United States would 
find it difficult to obtain laborers, and be under the ne 
cessity of paying enhanced prices for them. 

His present motion was intended to bring things to 


an issue; it was to have the sense of the Senate formally 
| taken upon the question of proceeding with the fortifica 
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| money. 
| of the money now in the Treasury, and which is ridicu 


| ment are in vain calling for it. 


tion bill; and therefore he should move, and should ask 
the yeas and nays upon it, to postpone the land distr; 

bution bill for a week, and in the mean time to proceed 

with the fortification bill, and afterwards with all the 
bills for appropriations and for the defence of the coun 

try. The distribution bill was now the antagonist, not 
of fortifications only, but of every bill for the service of 
the country. It was the antagonist of every bill that 
tended to diminish the mass of money for distribution. 
Many were the bills which had already suffered under 
it; too many to be enumerated; but the fate of one, that 
of the Cumberland road bill, was too striking in itself, 
and too clearly characteristic of the distribution policy, 
and its effects upon the country, to be overlooked. 
This bill was to carry on the oldest and best-established 
work of internal improvement in the country; one resting 
upon compact, and sanctioned by every administration 
from Mr. Jefferson’s time tothe present day. This 
road was to go to the Mississippi, at the least, and ap 

propriations for it were brought in early in the session. 
What was the fate of thatappropriation’? A sacrifice to 
the distribution scheme! It was resisted for many 
weeks, the amount reduced, and a determination openly 
announced to discontinue the only thing that could giv« 
it any value, that of making it permanent by Macadami 

zing or gravelling. Thus the Cumberland road has fallen 
a victim and a sacrifice to the distribution spirit; and the 
fate of that bill is to be the fate of many more. At pres 
ent the fortifications are to suffer, and may be consid 

ered as defeated for this year. Thus far nothing has 
been done; all bills for the service of the country have 
been delayed and postponed; all the heavy appropria 
tions have been kept back, and fora purpose which is 


| perfectly understood in this chamber, and ought to be 
| understood by the country. 


It isto make asurplus? It 
is to make a fictitious, delusive, and unreal surplus, to 
excife the cupidity of distributees, and to form the new 
rallying point of the same party which has had the 


| career of so many new projects and changes ina few 


years past. They now proclaim a surplus of thirty mil- 
lions in the Treasury; and how have they got it there? 
By stopping the appropriations; by delaying every bill 
that they can; by cutting down every appropriation to 
the lowest dollar! By these tactics, they have succeed 
ed in damming up the money in the Treasury, while the 
business of the country has stopped for want of that 
Every branch of service is suffering for want 
lous!y called surplus, while the officers of the Govern- 
Mr. B. said that every 
person knew, or might, that officers were borrowing 


| banks, to carry on the public business, while Senators 
| here are proclaiming a surplus of thirty millions, and 
| absolutely refusing to go on with appropriation bills, and 
| giving all their time andall their pathetic eloquence to the 
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| money, or getting public money without law, from 
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miseries of an overburdened Treasury. More than that, 
salaried officers, with pay due them, are borrowing money 
at usury, for the support of their families, while we 
sit here refusing to vote their pay, and indulging in sor- 
rowful lamentations over the impossibility of ever getting 
rid of the public money, except by dividing itout. They 
are shedding real tears over their empty pockets, while 
we are shedding fictitious and crocodile tears over the 
fulness of the Treasury. Such were the first fruits of 
this most fatal and ruinous policy of distribution. It 
would soon manifest its hideous spirit in the defeat of 
the most important and the most necessary bills; and 
he, (Mr. B.) without treading upon forbidden ground, 
might allude to what was publicly known, that a treaty 


had been made with the Cherokees last year, requiring | 


five anda half millions, and another with Indiansin Mich- 


igan, for a million and three quarters; and that now, at 
the end of five months, neither of these treaties were 


acted upon! and could not be passed without putting an 
end to this lamentation about the surplus. Every thing 
had to be kept back to swell a surplus, to make an os- 


tensible amount inthe Treasury; and then every thing | 


that could be defeated would have to be defeated, in 
order to save that ostensible surplus for distribution. 


Hence a new and fell spirit was brought into our legis- 


lation; a spirit wholly intent upon getting at the money 
in the Treasury, and pushing aside, trampling down, and 
cutting off, every measure for the good of the country, 
which threatened to take a dollar from this adored sur- 
plus. How is it, said Mr. B., with this bill? What right 
has it to take precedence over the fortification bill, and 
the other bills for the service of the country’? Surely 
the supplies ought to be voted before the excess is 
thrown away; surely the surplus ought to be ascertained 
before it is distributed. This is regular and natural; 
but if it was done, the surplus scheme would be blown 
up. All the money in the Treasury, and more too, 
would be appropriated; the thirty millions would be 
gone; and the duped and deceived distributers, who are 
now, each one, with slate and pencil, calculating the 


amount of bis share, would find that the vision had van- | 


ished, the mountain had disappeared, and the appropria- 


tion bills had covered every dollar that he was counting 


up for distributien. This was the true reason for push- 
ing the distribution bill; this was the true reason for 
keeping it ahead of all other bills; if it were postponed 
until after the bills for the service of the country were 
passed, then the delusion of the surplus could not be 
keptup. Even now, within this hour, by the good for- 
tune of getting the navy bill and a Florida war bill 
through, we had reduced the surplus between seven and 
eight millions; yet those seven or eight millions will still 
flourish in the speeches of gentlemen. Suppose these 
bills had been passed two months ago, and the Indian trea- 
ties ratified two or three months ago, then half the surplus 
would have been gone, and a great many fine speeches 
spoiled. This would have been the consequence of 
proceeding regularly and naturally, and ascertaining the 
surplus before it was used. Even now, if the adminis- 
tration party in the Senate is strong enough to bring on 
the business of the country, if that party is strong 
enough to vote money for the service of the country, 
and to ratify treaties, two weeks will explode this bub- 
ble of a surplus, and show every dollar in the Treasury, 
and more tov, covered by appropriation bills, and in a 
regular course of expenditure for the public service. 
Ihe question was then taken on Mr. Benton’s mo- 
tion to postpone, and lost: Yeas 20, nays 26, as follows 


Yras—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 


r 


Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 

of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, 

Rugeles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright—20. 
Nars—Messrs, Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
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Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsbo- 
rough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Man- 
gum, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rob- 

bins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—26. 
| Mr. BENTON remarked that some gentleman might 
| have voted against his motion, because the postponement 
| was to a day certain. He would now make another mo- 
tion, which was to lay the bill on the table, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the bill making appropriation for for- 
tifications. 

This motion was also decided in the negative: Yeas 

| 20, nays 26, as follows: 
Yreas--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
| Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wlaker, 
Wright—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
| ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, 
Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—26. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved to amend the bill by 
striking out all after the words ‘ United States’? to the 
words ‘* thirty-six,” in the seventh line, and_ insert 
‘©one fourth part on the fourth day of July, 1856, and 
one fourth part at the end of each ninety days thereafter, 
until the whole shall be paid;” which amendment was 
agreed to. 

[The above amendment fixes the periods of distribu- 
tion.] 

Mr. ROBINSON here moved the following amend- 
ment, to come in as an additional section: 

Src. —. And he it further enacted, That all lands be- 
longing to the United States which have been, or here- 





} after may be, subject to entry at private sale for twenty 


years and upwards, and have not been sold, shall here- 
after be sold at one dollar per acre, and at a reduction 
in price of ten per centum every five years, until the 
price of such lands be reduced to fifty cents per acre. 
Mr. WALKER said he would be glad if the gentleman 
would confine his amendment to actual settlers. Too 
much of the public lands was now taken up by specu- 
lators, and if the reduction was made in favor of all pur- 
chasers, the public domain would pass into their hands 
with little benefit to the cultivators, in whose favor the 
gentleman no doubt proposed his amendment. He 
would therefore move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, by adding the following: 
Provided, That no person, under the provisions of this 
act, shall be authorized or permitted to enter, at the 
prices specified by this act, more than three hundred 
and twenty acres, or two quarter sections, in subdivisions 
not less than a quarter-quarter section, in his or her own 
name, or in the name of any other person, for his or her 
own use, and in no case, unless he or she intends it for 
settlement or cultivation, or the use of his or her im- 
provement; and the person applying to make an entry 
under this act shall file his or her affidavit, under such 
| regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
| scribe; that he or she makes the entry in his or her own 
name, for his or her own benefit, and not in trust for 
another: dnd provided, also, That no patent shall issue 
to any person m ikidg said entry, until three years there- 
after; and that any sale, contract for sale, lease 


| 

; 

| 

! , or con: 
tract for lease, of said lands so entered under the pro- 
visions of this act, which may be made ] to the ema- 
nation of the patent, shall be utterly null and void, and 
| shall operate asa forfeiture of the title to the United 
States And provided, also, Chat said entry shall not be 
| made at the reduced price, ul “oved, unde 
such r -ralations is the ecre he Treasury shall 
} a 
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was in possession of said tract proposed to be entered, 
or cultivating the adjacent, tract. 

Mr. CLAY observed that the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Ronixson] was to reduce the price 
of all lands which have Been in the market twenty years, 
down to fifty cents per acre, making a reduction of ten 
per cent. every year for a period of five years. The prop- 
osition of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WaLkeEr ] 
was to confine the proposed reduction to what he consid- 
ered actual settlers. He must repeat, that he had the most 
insuperable objectionsto any alteration of the existing pri- 
ces of the public lands. According to the proposition of 
the Senator from Mississippi, the person making the entry 
must file an affidavit of hisintention to settle and cultivate 
the land. Now, who could know what any man’s intention 
was; cr how could it be proved, should he violate his 


contract, that it was not his intention, at the time of ma- | 


king the affidavit, to fulfil it? Could he not say that such 
was his intention, and that he changed his mina? 
true that the patent would not issue for three years, yet 
that would not prevent the person making the entry 
from getting it, even if he did not settle and cultivate 
the land. He believed that the effect of the introduction 
of the principle of graduation would be this: it would throw 
the question of reduction before the new States, which 
would continually agitate them with hopes of further 
reduction. The question of reduction would be brought 
into the elections, and candidates would build their 
hopes on it. If they looked to the land sales, they 
would find there was no reason for reduction, as they 
had increased to such an extent that they would this 
year amount to twenty-four millions. There was no 
earthly motive for the reduction, as respected the sales 
and the consequent settlement of the public lands. The 
new States were increasing at a ratio of 874 per cent. in 
a term of 13 years, while the old States were increasing 
only two and a half per cent. Indeed, some new States 
were increasing atthe rate of 18 per cent. per annum, 
and Mississippi was increasing at a still greater ratio. 
Thefsettlement of the public lands was sufficiently rapid 
for all safe and salutary purposes, and for the well-being 
of the new States themselves. Any plan of the reduc- 
tion of prices would only tend to increase speculation, 
and the interests of the new States, as well as the old, 
were actually opposed to it. 

Mr. WHITE said if the gentleman would modify his 
motion, so as to require the person declaring his inten- 
tion to settle to be the head of a family, to make an 
actual settlement on the Jand, and to continue to reside 
upon and cultivate it for three years, with a provision 
that it shall be forfeited to the Government if he remo- 
ved or transferred the land within that period, he would 
vote for it; otherwise he must be compelled to vote 
against both the amendment of the Senator from Ilinois 
and that of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WALKER replied that, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would confine his restriction on the settler to one 
year, he would agree to it. It would bea hard condition 
on the settler to compel him to reside three years on the 
Jand before getting his title. He wished the amendment 
to apply not merely to the actual settlement, but to the 
actual settlement and cultivation. He thought that a 
cultivator who resided ona small tract, and wished to 
increase his cultivation by entering the adjoining tract, 
should be permitted to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON could not give his assent to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, because it 
would produce injurious effects, and was not at all ne- 
cessary, because his amendment went on the principle 
that the lands that had been in the market for twenty 
years were not worth more than one dollar per acre. 
He did not know how it was in the other States, but he 
knew that in Elinois it was better fora man to give $1 25 
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for fresh lands, than to have these refuse lands given him 
for nothing. ‘The reduction was so gradual and so small 
that he was surprised that any objections had been made 
to it. There was no inducement for any human being 
to enter these lands for any purpose whatever, except 
actual settlement and cultivation. His plan would 
offer no inducements whatever to speculation, and he 
hoped that this moderate reduction, so long asked for by 
the new States, would be made. 

Mr. PORTER said that the amendment was only in- 
tended to secure the rights of the poorer class of persons 
who might make settlements on the public lands, and he 
would therefore vote for it. 

The question was here taken on Mr. Watken’s 
amendment, and it was lost. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Roninson’s 
amendment, Mr. EWING, of Ohio, suggested to him that 
he would obtain more favor for it by adding the words 
**twelve and a half” after the word “ dollar;”? which 
Mr. R. agreed to, and modified his amendment accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. WHITE moved to amend the amendment by pro 
viding that the person making the entry should be the 
head of a family, and continue to reside on the land for 
three years before receiving his patent, and that in case 
he removes from or transfers the land, it shall revert to 


WaLker’s amendment. 

After some remarks from Mr. WALKER, 

Mr. PORTER observed that he did not want to enter 
into a discussion with the Senator from Mississippi as to 
the relative merits of Mississippi and Louisiana. He 
only rose to notice some remarks of the gentleman, 
which deserved the most serious consideration. The 
policy of the Government had been to remove the Indians 
from the new States, and to throw them on the frontiers; 
and had he known as much when this policy was first 
put into operation, he would have protested against it 
with all his might. The Indians had been taken from 
the places where nature intended them to be, and cast 
upon the borders of his State, from whence, in time, 
they might prove a source of the most serious annoyance 
and danger. They were now in such numbers upon 
the frontiers, that it only required some master spirit 
among them—some Tecumseh—to stir up a war which 
would carry blood and desolation from the Mississippi to 
the banks of the Sabine. 

Mr. LINN returned thanks to his honorable friend 
from Louisiana for coming to his aid, and for the opinions 
expressed on this occasion. Yes, sir, a genius of the 
commanding character of Tecumseh, possessing a mind 
to concur, and a hand to execute, could form combina- 
tions among the discordant clements that would set that 
whole border in a blaze. They are our hereditary 
enemies, and we may expect such combinations. From 
the moment the foot of the first white man touched the 
soil of this continent, a system of injustice and aggression 
commenced towards the Indians, which has been per- 
severed in and perfected, until they find themselves on 
the confines of the great western plains, far from their 
homes and the graves of their fathers. Their hatred, 
therefore, is natural. But the laws governing population 
can no more be stayed than the tides of the ocean. Cain 
slew Abel, and the farmer will ever possess power over 
the hunter or herdsman. The Indians are therefore a 
doomed race; treat them with all the kindness and 
humanity in your power, and to this melancholy com- 
plexion it must come at last. To relieve the old States 
from the evils of their presence, they have been placed 
along the western line of frontier. Against the danger 
to us of their existence there, you will surely not refuse 
protection. But should Con- 
gress, ina moment of delusion, refuse, we will be com 
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pelled, reluctantly compelled, to resort to the first law 
of our nature, necessity, for protection. Should the 
hour of trial come, we will be forced either to kill off 
your Indians, or by reversing the kind and humane 
policy of the Government which has ever exerted its in- 
fluence to prevent collisions between the different tribes, 
excite them to kill each other off. It will be for Con- 
gress to say whether either horn of the dilemma should 
be presented us. He said he found himself wandering 
from the object which induced him to obtrude himself 
on the notice of the Senate. He rose merely to state, 
that for months previous to the celebrated Black Hawk 
having crossed the Mississippi to commence the war 
which afterwards raged, he had despatched emissaries 
to every tribe from the Mississippi to the Sabine, with 
view to form combinations, and holding out inducements 
to the different tribes, to make a simultaneous attack on 
the whole line of frontier. He said, from the informa- 
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tion which had been imparted to him, and which came | 


from a source every way to be relied on, he felt himself 


perfectly justified in asserting that if Black Hawk had | 


gained a decisive battle, such an assault would have been 
made, the consequences of which would have been such 
as to harrow up every feeling of the soul. 

That such combinations will take place, no reasonable 
thinking man will permit himself to doubt. If, when 
the Indians resided in the very heart of many of the 
States, surrounded by a white population, they broke 
through all restraints and commenced war, what may 
we not expect from them in their present position? 
Why, sir, we may expect, whenever it suits their thirst 
for plunder or revenge, to have our exposed borders at- 
tacked, our women and children to pass under the tom- 
ahawk and scalping-knife, and our property destroyed. 
They can burn, plunder, and destroy; and if met at 
length by an overpowering force, they can fly to the 
boundless plains behind them, where they can sustain 
themselves on the countless herds of buffalo that roam 
over these plains, until such period as they may think 
proper to renew the attack. 

Nothing, at some future day, will prevent this state of 
things, but the presence of a force sufficiently great to 
overawe the disaffected, and restrain the unruly. The 
presence of such force is due to them from humanity, 
and to us from justice. He said that, previous to his ar- 
rival here, this subject had excited his attention; and 
among the first measures proposed by him was, a depot 
of arms, a military road from the Mississippi to Fort 
Gibson, and an increase of the military forces of the 
Unitec States. On the latter subject, (on a call made 
by him,) the Secretary at War had sent to the Senate 
an elaborate and interesting report, recommending an 
increase of the army, on which the Military Committee 
reported a bill. When that bill comes up for consider- 
ution, he would, perhaps, take part in the discussion, 
and give his opinions more at large. 

On taking the question, Mr. Warrr’s amendment was 
lost: Yeas 20, nays 21, as follows: 

Yeas-~Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Crittenden, Hen- 
dricks, King of Alabama, Knight, Linn, McKean, Man- 
gum, Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rug- 
gles, Shepley, Swift, Walker, Webster, White--20. 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Davis, 
Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, Morris, Naudain, Niles, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Southard, Tallmadge, Tom- 
linson-—21. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Roprnson’s 
amendment, and it was rejected; as follows: 

Yeas-—Messrs. Benton, Black, Davis, Ewing of Illi- 
nois, Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Moore, Morris, Nicholas, Porter, Robinson, 
Walker, Webster--16 
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Nays--Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Goldsborough, Hill, Hubbard, 


Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Man- 
gum, Naudain, Niles, Preston, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, 
Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, 
White--27. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and the 
amendments made in committee being concurred in, 


Mr. BROWN here moved to strike out that part of 


the bill which gives the ten per cent. fund to the new 
States. 

Mr. MANGUM did not like the provision in relation 
to Missouri and the other new States. He thought it 
gave them more than they were justly entitled to. But 
he had made up his mind to vote for it on the principle 
of a compromise. But if taken out of this bill, he 
would not vote for it in a separate bill. 

On taking the question, Mr. Brown’s motion was re- 
jected by the following vote: 

Yeas--Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Hill, 
Hubbard, King of Georgia, McKean, Mangum, Niles, 
Ruggles, Shepley--11. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 


ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of 


Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Ala- 
bama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Moore, Morris, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Robinson, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, Web- 
ster, White--22. 

Mr. BENTON would now make the motion for which 
he had given notice some days ago, namely, to strike 
the name of Missouri from the enumeration of States to 
which the grants of land were to be made. He repeat- 


| ed what he had often said, that it was an injury and an 


insult to those States to have their grants imbodied in 
He had brought forward the bill for the grant 
of Missouri before this land distribution bill had been 


| thought of; it had been amended by the addition of the 


names of Louisiana and Mississippi, had been consider- 
ed and agreed to by the Senate, ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading, and actually engrossed and read 
the third time, when it was laid upon the table to be di- 


| verted from its passage, and to be incorporated in the 


provisions of this distribution bill. 
This distribution bill had been vetoed by the Presi 


| dent, and the grants to the new States, including the 


! 
| 





additional quantities to Alabama, Indiana, and Illinois, 
had all shared of the fate of the bad company in which 
they were found. They fell under the veto, not for any 
fault in themselves, but because they were connected 
with a measure in which the President found insuper- 
able objections. Thus these six States had lost their 
grants for four years. Now, they are in all probability 
to share the same fate again. They are again put into 
that bill; that bill is more objectionable than it was be- 
fore. Judging from the President’s public messages, it 
was unquestionable that he would again affix his veto 
upon the bill if it went to him; and thus the States 
might be again defeated of their grants. It might be 
thought by the opposition members that they could 
break down the President by these vetoes. They might 
think that they would rouse the new States against him 
on account of the loss of these grants; but this was a 
mistake--one of those numerous mistakes into which 
the opposition were constantly falling, and which re- 
sulted from their underrating the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. Every man in the new States knows 
the state of this proceeding. They understand the sub- 
ject too well to be the dupe of these crooked tactics. 
They know that Ohio has had a million of acres of land 
for internal improvement; that Alabama, Indiana, and Ili- 
nois, have had three or four hundred thousand each; that 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Mississippi, have had nothing 
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They know that Ohio received hers in a bill by itself, a | gress all the means necessary for our defence and protec- 
bill resting on its own merits; and they know that they | tion? and for that defence and protection nothing was 
ought to have theirs in the same way. They know that | more important than a good road on which to transport 
bills have been brought in for that purpose, and that | arms and munitions of war. War, he said, was at all 
the friends of the distribution bill have caught them up | times terrible, but a war with Indians doubly so. The 
and put them into the distribution bill, where they have | tide of emigration to Missouri was flowing on in a wide 
been once vetoed, and where they must be vetoed | stream, bearing on its bosom much that was valuable, 
again. All this they know, and must feel indignant at | of industry, virtue, and capital. 
the insult to their understanding and the injury to their | During the last summer, in looking at the interests of 
interest which this conduct involves. | a people so suddenly overspreading the land, his atten- 
The calculation upon destroying the popularity of the | tion was arrested by their extraordinary wants in mail 
President by these tactics is all in vain. The people | accommodations. For the purpose of obtaining all the 
know who to blame. They know where to point their | information necessary to enable him to act efficiently 
indignant resentment. They know that the wrong to | here, he addressed a short ¢ircular letter to his constit- 
them lies not in the veto which rejects their grants with | uents, in which will be found the following language 
the land bill, but in the original act of stopping their | ‘* That we have not our just proportion of mail facili- 
grants, and putting them into the land bill, and putting | ties, any one will be convinced by an examination of the 
them there to be vetoed! The authors of the land bill | subject. This State contributes to the revenue of the 
are the opponents of the President; they want to over- | Post Office Department several thousand dollars more 
throw him, and for this purpose, among others, they | than Illinois, and nearly as much as Indiana; and yet we 
mix up all these grants to the new States in this distri- | are far behind them in this respect. If there must be « 
bution bill, that he may veto all together, and thus a | disproportion, it ought to be in favor of this State, in 
great storm be raised against him. But it will not do. | consequence of its military position, its northern and 
The people are neither ignorant nor corrupt. They can | western frontiers being darkened by hordes of Indians, 
neither be divided nor seduced. They know that every | indigenous and imported. We have acquiesced in the 
Senator who votes for putting these grants into the dis- | policy pursued by the general Government, in throw- 
tribution bill, and then votes for the distribution bill, is in | ing clouds of savages along our borders; but it should 
effect voting for putting the grants where they are to | be recollected that peace and tranquillity with them is 
be defeated. With those who vote to put them and | not always to be expected, as a contest with Great Brit- 
their vote against the bill, it is different. They may | ain, or with our neighbors on the other side of the 
have a laudable object in view; the object of getting a | prairies, would soon have the effect of organizing and 
vote for the grants in one shape, after which they will | putting in motion the elements of hereditary hatred now 
have a right to expect the same Senators to vote for | sleeping in the bosom of thousands who roam along our 
them in another shape. Mr. B. then made his motion, | frontiers. The recent conflict with Black Hawk’s band 
that the name of Missouri be stricken out of the bill, &c. , should admonish that foreign influence is not always 
Mr. LINN said it was far from his intention to vote for | necessary to light up the flame of war between us.” 
this bill, nor did he believe it could become a law, after | Recent events in Florida prove the truth of the last po- 
what was known of the deliberate opinions of the Exec- _ sition, and since those lines were written, our neighbors 
utive, as expressed in his veto on this, or a measure of | over the prairies have brought down upon the Ameri- 
a similar kind. Still he had no wish to see this five hun- cans in Texas all the power of the great wandering 
dred thousand acres of land for Missouri left out of the | tribe of the Camanches. We have seen within the last 
bill. He would not only vote to retain this, but also vote | few months the beautiful Territory of Florida laid waste 
for the five hundred thousand acres in his colleague’s bill. | by the unexpected hostility of the Seminoles, and who 
His friends appeared to be amused at the extravagance | to this moment are unpunished and unsubdued. Such, 
of his demands and wishes; but, before he was done | sir, are the scenes to be enacted from time to time on 
with the subject, he would convince them that the whole our borders. 


amount was not too much for Missouri, and that it was in- Mr. Benton's motion to strike out Missouri was then 
timately connected with grave and serious considerations. | rejected: Yeas 6, nays 54, as follows: 

By granting a million of acres, it could be employed in Yeas—Messrs. Benton, King of Georgia, Morris, 
constructing a line of railroad from the point where the Niles, Robinson, Ruggles—6. 

Cumberland road will terminate on the Mississippi, to Nays—Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun 


the western boundary of the State, connecting it with Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, 
the road marked out by authority of the United States,  Fwing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hill, Hub- 
to the Mexican frontier. On it could surely and swiftly | bard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, 
be transported arms and munitions of war, and, when ne- | McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, 
cessary, any number of men, to repel sudden incursion Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, Swift, ‘Tomlinson, 
or avenge outrage. He implored the Senate tolookatthe | Walker, Webster, White—34. 


great western frontier from the Falls of St. Anthony to Mr. BENTON rose to present the amendments of 


the Gulf of Mexico, and the examination he wassure which he had given notice. He said that some members 
would produce feelings of sympathy for the situation of | might be supporting the bill under the belief that they 
the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Wis- were voting to divide the nett proceeds of the public 
consin. The existence of numerous tribes of Indians, | lands, when in fact the division went to the gross pro- 
claiming to be independent within sovereign States, had ceeds. Under the bill, as it stands, nothing will be de- 
shaken the Union to its centre, and at one time appear-  ducte d from the gross proceeds but the five per centum 
ed to threaten a dissolution of the confederacy. To get to the new States, and the one half per centum to the 
rid of this embarrassing subject, and to save the Indians registers and receivers. All the other expenses of the 
from destruction, their removal to the west bank of the | land system; all the heavy items for salaries and ex- 
Mississippi was determined on by the general Covern- penses in the General Land Office, in the offices of all 
ment; and, following out thisline of policy, tribe aftertribe | the surveyors general, in the salaries to all the registers 
has been located, until the aggregate amount hadbecome | and receivers, in surveying the lands, in the purchase 
alarming to contemplate. These Indians were placed of the lands from the Indians, in the annuities to them 
there for the benefit of the old States exclusively. Have | on account of lands bought, in the expense of treaties 
we not, then, the right to demand from the justice of Con- | for purchasing lands, and in the expense incurred in 
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removing Indians from lands purchased; all these enor- 
mous expenses would still remain undeducted, and 
would fall upon the custom-house revenue. 

Mr. B. referred to documents to show that these 


items would amount to many millions, perhaps to ten | 


millions this year, and must be deducted by law out of 
the gross proceeds of the lands, or they would fall on 
the custom-house revenue, as they were now payable 
out of the Treasury, and the accounting officers would 
not notice them in ascertaining the nett proceeds. He 
said these items must amount to ten millions this year. 
Two treaties alone required seven millions and a quar- 
ter; and was this to be thrown upon the custom-house 
revenue, or were the treaties to be rejected in order to 
swell the tempting mass for distribution? The idea of 


nett proceeds would require all costs and all expenses | 


about the lands to be deducted; this bill, as it stands, 


will not touch their cost at all, nor an item of their ex- | 


penses, except the insignificant per centum to the 
States and to the registers and receivers. 

Mr. B. addressed the gentlemen who were opposed 
to the high tariff, and asked them if they wished to re- 
vive that measure? If they did so, vote for this bill, 
and their object would soon be accomplished. Ab- 
stract the land sales from the Treasury, throw all the 
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expenses of the Government upon the custom-house, | 


and there would soon be a deficit in the Treasury which 
must be filled by loans or taxes. Revival of the tariff 
would then be inevitable, and would be the regular 
sequence of the plan upon which the friends of the 
high tariff had acted in the compromise, and were now 
acting on the distribution bill. ‘* Brother Lazarus is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” ‘The high tariff is not aban- 
doned, but postponed. It was postponed because the 
issue of the presidential election in 1832 showed that 
the people were against it. It was then postponed to 
save it. It was openly stated by its author [Mr. Cray] 
that he had taken it out of the hands of the Philistines! 
that he had laid it away on the shelf to rest! Now, it is 
regular and natural in him, by diverting the proceeds 
of the land sales from the Treasury, to create the ne- 
cessity for supplying the vacuum from another source. 
The high tariff is that source, and its revival will be inev- 
itable upon the passage of this bill. 
an important era in our financial history, and that the 


future revival of the tariff might be traced back to its | 
true date and right cause, Mr. B. then submitted his list | 


Considering this | 





of items to be deducted from the gross proceeds of the | 


sales of the lands, in the shape of the following amend- 
ments: 

To come in after the words ‘* nett proceeds” — 
‘*which nett proceeds shall be ascertained to be the 
balance which remains, after deducting from the gross 
proceeds all expenses for the year on account of public 
lands, to wit: 

1. Appropriations for the General Land Office. 

2. Appropriations for the surveyor general’s offices. 

3. Appropriations for surveying public lands. 

4. Appropriations for salaries and commissions to 
registers and receivers. 

5. Appropriations for annuities to Indians on account 
of the purchase of Jands. 

6. Appropriations for holding treaties for the pur- 
chase of lands 

7. Appropriations for amounts paid within the year 
for the extinction of Indian titles. 

8. Appropriations for removing Indians from the lands 
purchased from them. 

9. Appropriations for the five per centum allowed by 
compact to the States in which the lands lie.”’ 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, could hardly conceive how the 
Senator from Missouri’s experience could have led him 
to the conclusion that nothing but the commission of 


i 
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five per cent. would be deducted. The item for the 
removal of the Indians was not properly chargeable to 
the public lands, for the reason offered by that Senator 
himself, that some of the lands cost more than they were 
worth, and they were removed more from political than 
financial considerations. It was a matter of indifference 
to him (Mr. E.) whether the first-named items were in 
the bill or not; but he thought the latter not a proper 
charge upon the public lands, and ought not to be put 
into the bill. He believed, however, those other items 
would be deducted by the officers of the Government. 

Mr. CLAY had been alternately in majorities and 
minorities, and his experience had taught him the pro 
priety of submitting when in the latter; and he would 
suggest to his friends in the minority on this bill, whether 
they had not better acquiesce in its passage. He be- 
lieved the minds of the Senators were all made up, and 
no changes would probably be made. The position 
assumed by the opponents of the bill resolved itself into 
the question whether the waste lands, to which he had 
before adverted, should bear the whole burden. The 
object of removing the Indians was founded on the great 
policy of locating them at one point. He thought no 
part of the other amendments were necessary to be in 
serted in the bill, as the plain import of it was to deduct 
all necessary expenses of Government. 

Mr. WHITE contended that the removal of the In 
dians was a political regulation founded on humanity, 
and was a burden in which all the States were alike in 
terested, and should therefore be a common charge upon 
them, as it was for their common benefit, and was not 
properly chargeable to this fund. He adverted also to 
the facts in the case of North Carolina, and made some 
comments thereon. This burden, he said, was put on 
Georgia, not only in defiance of her consent, but against 
her solemn protest, and the Government was bound to 
be at the expense of the removal. The United States 
never had the power to cede away any of the soil ceded 
to her; and so it was in regard to Alabama. 

After a few remarks from Mr. WEBSTER, 

Mr. WRIGHT replied that this bill swept the whol 
public land into one bill. Suppose, said he, in one year 
we pay more for the purchase of lands than all the money 
received, would you call the amount received surplus’ 
The argument of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr 
Wuttre] applied solely to Georgia and Alabama. He 
asked him to look at those States besides Georgia and 
Alabama, and answer the suggestions he had propound 
ed. Whatever might be the facts in relation to North 
Carolina, the argument was not applicable to the other 
States. In his State they considered the Indian title a 
mere possessory, and were every year extinguishing it 
Thev had there pursued for many years the policy of 
paying them the nett proceeds, after deducting all ex- 
penses of removal; and would it, he asked, be contended 
that it was not a proper charge in the case of Georgia 
We were paying millions upon millions to extinguish the 
Indian title, and he contended it was not for the common 
benefit of all the States, but for the particular benefit of 
the States from which they were removed. He asked 
if Massachusetts considered it as for her particular ben 
fit that the Indians were removed. 

He thought it his duty to take these lands, and put 
them into the market, and apply them as a remuneration 
for all this money paid out. He had heard none of the 
positions assumed by him controverted rhe question 
now was, whether the simple expenses of these lands 
themselves should be deducted from the gross amount 

The friends of the bill did not contend that, 
tlement with the Treasury, these charges 
be deducted: but the officers, they said, would deduc 
them. ‘Then, why not insert them in the bill? They 


denied the position that the amount paid for the pur 
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were not to 
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chase of Florida and Louisiana should go into the debit 
side of the account, because we had bought the juris- 
diction which they said induced the purchase, and was 
an equivalent for the sum paid; and the Senator from 
Ohio said the expenses of the removal of the Indians 
should not be allowed in the account, because of certain 
political considerations. Mr. W. went into an argument 
of some length to sustain the positions denied by the 
friends of the bill; and in reference to the nett pro- 
ceeds, he desired this body to give a construction in re- 
lation to Louisiana and Florida. 

Mr. PORTER, in reply to Mr. Wnaicurt, said that the 
value of the soil was certainly no part of the object the 
United States had in view when Louisiana was pur- 
chased; that the objects were the sovereignty over the 
soil, and the outlet for the valley of the Mississippi to 
the ocean. 


Mr. LINN said he thought his friend from Louisiana | 


mistaken, and that he could make it apparent. France, 
in pursuing her great plan of uniting the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence with the Gulf of Mexico, had erected, at an 
enormous expense, a chain of military forts, around 
which she planted colonies under a system of land laws 
peculiar to herself. On transferring the sovere ignty to 
Spain, all grants made to her subjects were to stand con- 
firmed by the mere act of transfer. These grants were 
never questioned by Spain. Spain, on coming into pos- 
session of this noble province, pursued a liber: al and pa- 
ternal policy in relation to the granting of lands to her 
subjects. What, sir, he said, has been the course pur- 
sued by this Government in the acquisition of this coun- 
try? Did we cons der those grants confirmed by the 
mere act of cession? No, sir. How did we treat the 
ancient, simple-minded, honest inhabitants, who had 
lived for generations amid a wilderness, and had pre- 
served the lights of religion in that wilderness? Was 
our course a liberal one? No, sir; differing from us in 
laws, manners, and customs, we vexed them with lawyers 
and unknown laws, in an unknown language, and inter- 
posed every obstacle that ingenuity could invent to pre- 
vent the final settlement of their claims to that soil which 
had been conquered by their valor and improved by 
their labor. A generation has passed off, and your tables 
are now loaded with petitions for justice at your hands, 
He said that this fighting off, inch by inch, step by step, 
and acre by acre, these old claims, he thought was some 
evidence that this Government attached value to the soil 
which they had acquired by money 

Mr. WEBSTER said that there were some considera- 
tions that applied with great force against this amend- 
ment. One was, thatit proposed to make up an account 
of the lands purchased within the os as an offset 
against the lands sold within the year. Now, if the same 
lands were both purchased and sold wi ithin the year, 
there might be some propriety in so making up the ac- 
count. There might be Indian treaties within this year 
for the purchase of lands costing seven millions of dol- 
lars, which would not probably be sold for ten years to 
come. It certainly, then, could not be just to charge this 
purchase against the proceeds of the sales of the year. 
In every light in which he viewed this ame ndment, he 
thought it ought to be rejected. 

Mr. BENTON, in reply to the remarks from Mr 
WenstTer and Mr. Wuitr, reiterated the alle ete that 
every item that he had enumerated was strictly and truly 
a charge upon the public lands, and quot wf anew 
of Gen. Hayne, of South Carolina, to the same effect, 
when he was a member of the Senate. Some of these 
items were now admitted to be correct charges, but the 
main ones were still disputed, and it was evident that a 
twofold object would be gained if they could be kept 
out. The first object would be to swell the amount for 


distribution; the second would be to lay the foundation 
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for reviving the tariff; both objects dear to the hearts of 
the authors of this bill, but such as could not be openly 
avowed at this time. Mr. B. said the whole scheme of 
the bill was a deception and a fallacy. It professed to 
divide surplus money, and yet took the money which 
was now wanting for the public defences; it professed 
to divide the nett proceeds of the public lands, and yet 
took the gross proceeds; it professed to take nothing 
but the money which came from the lands, and yet took 
all that it could find in the Treasury by scraping back 
for three years. This was the real character of the bill; 
a deception, a fallacy, a delusion throughout, and mask- 
ed with professions at war with its object. All this 
would be apparent in time. For the present, it could 
not be overlooked that the whole structure of the bill is 
changed; it is no longer a bill to divide the proceeds ot 
the lands in future and for five years to come, but it is 
| to reach back into the Treasury, to travel back through 
| the years 1835, 1834, and 1833, and to gather up all the 
| proceeds of the land sales for these three past years, 
| and commence dividing this mass on the Ist day of July, 
| and divide one fourth on that day, one fourth on the Ist 
} 

} 





of October, one fourth the 1st of January, and one fourth 
the Ist of April, 1837. To these divisions are to be 
added the amounts received from lands this year and 
| next year. It is expected to begin the division upon 
| twenty-eight millions in July, and finish thirty-eight mil 
lions by the 1st of January next. Now, what is the ob- 
| ject and effect of all this? Is it the object to take all the 
| money for distribution, and leave nothing for defending 
| the country? Is it the object to break all the deposite 
| banks? Is it the object to distress the country, by ma- 
king the deposite banks call in all their loans in six 
months? Is it their object to ruin the currency by ena- 
| bling whig States to draw their distributive shares in 
specie, compelling the banks to stop payment, and then 
calling for the Bank of the United States, as the only 
remedy for the evil? Whether this is the object, it will 
be the effect; and to do all this, it is necessary to reach 
back three years to find money in the Treasury which is 
not there, and thus make a larger sum for distribution 
than the deposite banks can pay. 

The revenues of the year 1833 were received by the 
Bank of the United aes, and have been exp¢ nded in 
the public service. No part of those revenues were 
ever transferred to the deposite banks; they all remain- 
ed in the Bank of the United States until expended; yet 
this bill, in its mass of deceptions and fallacies, assume 
that the deposite banks received all the revenue for the 
year 1833; has separated the land revenue from the cus- 
tom-house revenue; has saved that land revenue to the 
present day; and now has it in a separate pile by itself, to 
be divided out! These are the assumptions of the bill, 
while the realities are that part of this land revenue 
never was received at all by the deposite banks. What 
they actually received for 1833 has been paid out, and 
what they have got is the revenne of the country. The 
land receipts are in the mass of the revenue; and in pro 
fessing to divide the proceeds of the lands, the revenue 
itself is taken; and it is taken for three years back, in 
order to raise an immense sum for instant division; such 
a sum as is expected to tempt the cupidity of distribu- 
tees beyond resistance, to ruin the President if he vetoes 
the bill, and to ruin the deposite banks and the currency 
if he does not. Mr. B. said it was a bill to revive the 
tariff, to re-cstablish the Bank of the United States, and 
to crush President Jackson, and all who opposed it, by 
mere dint of money. He asked for the yeas and nays 
item by item, on his amendment. 

Mr. EWING said he had no objections to the amend 
ments, except to those which proposed to deduct the 

| Indian annuities, and the sums paid for the extinguish- 
ment of Indian title 


Ps 
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And the question was taken on the several amend- 
ments, with the above exceptions, and they were car- 
ried without a division. 

The question was then taken on the clause of the 
amendment proposing to deduct the amount of annuities 
paid to Indians for the purchase of lands; which amend- 
ment was rejected: Yeas 18, nays 27, as follows 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Ruggles, Shep- 
ley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright—138. 

Nays——Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, 
Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rob- 
bins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White--27. 

The question was then taken on the clause of the 
amendment deducting the expenses of holding Indian 
treaties for the purchase of lands; which was lost: 
18, nays 26, as follows 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, 
Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabat ma, King 
of “ee Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Ruggles, Shep- 
ley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright—18. 

Navs--Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Gol Isvorough, He ndricks, 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—26 

The next clause of the amendment, deducting the 
amount paid to Indians for the purchase of lands, was 
also rejected: Yeas 18, nays 26, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, 
Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Shepley, T allmadge, Walker, W right--18. 

Nars—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 


Yeas 


Kent, Knight, Le igh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, W ebster, White—26. 


The last clause of the amendment, deducting the 
amount expended in the removal of the Indians from 
the lands purchased, was also rejected: as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, 
Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of wg = Linn, 
Morris, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, ’ 
Walker, Wright—17. 

Mave--Besae. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Gol isbor ough, Hendricks, 
Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, I eigh, McKean, Man- 
gum, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster, White--28. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading: Yeas 25, nays 21, as follows: 

Yeas--Me a Black, Buchanan, C lay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, Nich- 
olas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tomlinson, Webster, White— 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
sane King of Georgia, ‘Lian. Moore, Morris, Niles, 
Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, 
enone 

The § 


rallmadge, 


Calhoun, Cuthbert, 


enate then adjourned. 


Taurspay, Apnrit 28. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN moved that the resolution directing 


of Finance 
Vor. X11 


the Committee to inquire into the expedi 
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ency of contracting with Luigi Persico fur two groups 
of statues to complete the ornaments of the east front of 
the Capitol, be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. PRESTON said he doubted the propriety of 1 
ferring this matter to the Committee on the Li hanes or, 
indeed, to any committee of the Senate. Independent 
of our being occupied with other and more urgent bu- 
siness, few of us have had an opportunity of seeing the 
master works of art, or have a cultivated taste and judg- 
ment in reference tothem. The resolution before us 
authorizes the President to contract, and I (said Mr. P.) 
am of opinion that the whole matter had better be left 
to his decision. The groups which it is proposed to ex 
ecute should correspond with those alre idy completed 
The appropriation, if any is to be made, should be a 
liberal one: comporting with a building which cost three 
millions of money, and with the wealth, intelligence, 
and resources of the country. The statuary should be 
a lasting monument of our taste and re in- 


tended merely for the present day, but for all time. 
There was a degree of responsibility in this matter. We 
should have time for deliberation: models, designs, 


modes of embellishment, should be laid be- 
fore us. We should decide with great caution. I ex 

press no opinion of Mr. Persico. He is, no doubt, a 
clever artist; but we have a native one (Mr. Greenough) 
about to return to this country--a man of unquestioned 
genius; one calculated to do honor to his country, and 
whom his country should delight to honor. Some of 
his works we have seen, and we know how beautifully 
they were executed. I should be glad to see Mr. Per- 
sico e mployed; he deserves to be so for his ability and 
industry; but, in employing him, I am unwilling that the 

talents of an accomplished citizen of our own country 
should be thrown in "ie back ground. At any rate, let 
propositions be made, plans submitted, and comparisons 
instituted. 

As to some of the specimens of the fine arts, paint- 
ings, &c., which have disgraced our halls, they are ab- 
solutely, both in design and execution, shocking. And 
whatever, therefore, is to be done, let us take care that 
it is done in the manner. The expense 
consequence. 

Mr. MANGUM said the Committee on the Library in- 
variably had the charge of the expenses and selection 
of ornaments for the Capitol. As to the question of ex- 
pense in matters of that kind, 
much consequence, and not necessary to place it under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance. He would, 
the re fore, move to strike out the Comm ttee on Finance, 
and insert the Committee on the L - 8 inquiry 
was very proper, and, he thought, prope ly 
to the Committee on the Library. The 
be selected would not only be valued for 
all future ages. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that, 
first introduced, his 
really did think that they 
this ‘description for native artists; one of whom was, at 
that time, in Europe, at the head of his profession, At 
the solicitation of the mover, he would not make any 
opposition to the resolution now. Let it go (said Mr 
C.) to the perme g and let them report on it, and 


drawings, 


best is of no 


it was 


bri ary 
belonged 
ecnmnenta to 
this, but for 


resolution wa 
attention was called to it, and he 


ought to reserve objects of 
¢ 


when this 


should the report be unfavorable, he v vould then have 
an opportunity of expressing his views furt! n the 
subje Mr. Persico was a gentleman of talents, and 
wot id no doubt do justice to the ani ct tthe Gov 
ernment had but little patronage of t kind, and he 
thought they owed it to native artists to reserve it for 
them. 

Mr BUCHANAN did not int fat that time to ent 
into a discussion of the question raised by the Senato 
from South Carolina, wer. 4 vuN,) though on 


not a matter of 
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proper occasion he should have something to say with 
regard to it. He would assure the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Presron] that, if he had had the 
selection of an individual in the Senate, whose judg 
ment and taste in matters relating to the fine arts, quali- 
fied him to decide as to the merits of the proposed 
pieces of statuary, he should have selected him. But 
he knew that a bill had come there from the House of 
Representatives, containing appropriations for statuary 
which had been referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and he had, therefore, no choice, but to send his resolu- 
tion to that committee, or incur the risk of its not being 
acted on during this session. 

Mr. MANGUM said there could be no difficulty in 
this matter. As to the question of taste, he should have 
as much confidence in the taste of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, as in that of any other gentle- 
man; but he thought it would be 
send it to the Library Committee. 

Mr. PRESTON doubted the propriety of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina The Commit- 
tee on the Library were not more qualified to decide in 
such matters than any other members of the Senate; and 
indeed few of them had had opportunities of making 
themselves s». It had been usual to 


more appropriate to 


refer matters of 
this description to the Committee on the Library, on the 
natural supposition that there 


was some connexion be- 
tween literature and the fine arts; but he should think 
the Committee on Finance as well qualified as any other 
commitee, and he would suggest that they should be 
instructed to inqu re whether an appropriation, and to 
what amount, should be made to ornament the 


east 
front of the Capitol, leavir 


i the selection both of the 


subject and the artist to some proper department of the 
Government, say the President of the United States. 
The resolution contemplated two ¢ 


groups of statues for 
the east front of the Capitol.. Now whether groups of 


statues were proper for that place, or what groups, or 


whether the subject chosen was consistent with good 


taste, were all questions of great importance, whic h the 


Senate was not competent to determine; and a degree 
of respons bility should be thrown upon the proper de- 


partment of the Government for the selection both of 
the subject to be executed and the artist to execute it 


‘ ’ 


so as to ensure a work worthy of the building whose 


cost was $3,000,000, of the wealth and greatness of tl 


th 
nation, and of the admiration of posterity Ile bad the 
highest opinions of the talents and excellence of Mr. 
Persico as an artist; but some of our own artists h id ob- 
tained, very deservedly, great celebrity One of them, 
Mr. Grenough, was soon expected home, and it might 
be deemed proper to give him an opportunity of exer- 
cising his talents on the contemplated work. He 
thought that some competition m ght be § 5 
excited; that some little collision of mind among men of 
genius and taste might result in the adoption of a design 
more appropriate than that suggested by Mr. Persico,; 
but of this he could not pretend to judge. The refer- 


eT 





advantageously 





ence of such matters to persons of competent skill and 
acknowledged taste was necessary, to prevent their b 
vation. 


ing burdened with works unworthy of the 1 
1 d soTrace d with exhibitions 


All 
Their public halls had been 
purporting to be of the fine 
the public tase, absurd in design, and wretched in the 
execution. He would vote against the motion of his 
friend from North Carolina, and would move to amend 
the resolution, so as to authorize t 
United States to contract for | 


‘ts, utterly offensive to 


i@ President of the 
e ornaments to com 
plete the east front of the Capitol, instead « f 
the Committee on Finance 


»inquire, &c 
Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not anticipated so muc h 
cCiscussion on a mere question of inquiry Some vears 
»1 (said Mr. B ) submitted a similar resolut to Ul 
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House of Representatives, and I thought I could not di 
wrong in asking a committee of the Senate to inquir 
into the expediency of making an appropriation. 1 fee! 
it to be my duty, however, after what has taken plac 

to reply to some of the remarks which have fallen fron 
the Senators from South Carolina, and particularly the 

of the junior member. 

No man living, sir, is willing to extend more encou 
agement to native talent than lam. Wherever it can 
fairly be brought into competition with that of foreig 
growth, it ought to be preferred. Iam no connoisseu 
in sculpture, but I know that it requires immense labor 
intimate knowledge of drawing, and years of experience, 
to execute a classical or historical figure. There isa 
much difference between the artist who forms a bust 
and he who executes a group of statuary, as there i 
between a mere portrait painter and a Michael Angelo 
It is the very lowest grade of the art, the commenc 
ment of the study of the profession. No gentleman, 
whatever may be his natural genius, who has proceeded 
no further than the execution of a bust, and the takings 
of a striking likeness, is fit to be employed in ornament 
ing the eastern front of our Capitol. 

It may be asked, and | answer the question now, whis 
I feel this interest in Mr. Persico? {t is from motives o 
private friendship, in consistence with the public good 
He came to the town in which I reside in 1819, merely 
as a portrait painter, and for the purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of the English language. His genius and 
taste were soon discovered, and in his society I hay 
passed many agreeable and instructive hours. He left 
us without a single enemy. He is not a native, but he 
intends to spend his days among us, for he loves liberty 
with all the enthusiasm of genius. 


He is devoted to the 
institutions of this country. 


' When I next saw him, it 
was in New York, where his talents as a sculptor had 
begun to attract much attention. I asked him why he had 
concealed his knowledge of sculpture from his friends ir 
Lancaster, and he replied, evincing the modesty which 
always accompanies true merit, that there were so many 
foreigners in this country who pretended to what they 
were not entitled, that he had determined not to speal 
of his knowledge of this art until he should have an op 
portunity of displaying it by his works. He was subse 
quently employed by this Government, at a salary of 
$1,500 a year, to ornament the tympanum of the easter! 
front of the Capitol. How he succeeded, let the uni 
versal approbation which his efforts have received, ci 
cide. After he had completed this work, I presented a 
resolution to the House of Representatives, of which 1 
was then a member, similar to the one I have now 
offered. He was employed; and though I pretend t 
no taste in the fine arts, yet I know that others, who are 
competent judges, as well as myself, have been delighted 
with the results of his labors, and admired the industry 
and genius with which they were accomplished. The 
hope of identifying his talents with the Capitol of the 
Union, has been the subject of his thoughts by day, and 
his dreams by night. Most keenly and deeply, there 
fore, would he feel, if the Senate of the United State 
should refuse to entertain a mere resolution of inquiry 
Any one, whether a man of taste or not, cannot but 
be struck with the model of one of the groups which he 
has completed. It represents the great discoverer when 
he first bounded with ecstacy upon the shore, all his toils 
and perils past, presenting a hemisphere to the astonished 
world, with the name of America inscribed upon it. 
Whilst he is thus standing upon the shore, a female 
savage, with awe and wonder depicted in her counte 
nance, is gazing upon him. This is one of the happiest, 
noblest, grandest, conceptions of genius. It is worthy 
of the subject. I hope every Senator will examine the 
models for himself I hazard the assertion that, if ever 
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this work shall be finished according to the model, it 
would command in Europe five times the amount which 
it will cost in this country. TIT believe, however, from 
the enthusiasm of the artist, that he would rather have 
this work of his placed on the blocking of the Capitol, if 
he should receive from 


Government no more thana 


mere subsistence whilst engaged in its execution, than 
to realize a fortune from itin Eur ype. If the Senator 
from South Carolina desires it, let him offer as 
resolution in favor of any other artist. He 
{ should feel 


would suffer 1 


parate 
shall receive 


my vote. idebted to him, however, if he 





ie to take the usual direction without 


arn i nt 
Mr. PRESTON said the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was mistaken if he imagined for a moment that what he 
iid was in reference to a special competition between 





Mr. Persico and any other artist. He should very much 
regretif Mr. Persico himself thought he had said any 
thing inv { Phat body was not fitted to 


dious to him. 
discuss these matt rs, as was evident from the manner 





t} 


im which the 


forward. 


names of individual artists had been brought 
He knew that he himself was not competent 
to decide on them. here was, to be sure, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania observed, every difference 


} ‘ P | 
between the execution of a correct likeness, and the 


caution ofa grand listorical or allegorical subject; but 
he would obs rve, en passant, that he who copied nature 
most ce clly in the execution of a likeness, would be 





i€ most apt to succeed in the execution of a work of 


greater import e. By referring the decision of this 
matter to the President, he would most probably, befor 
deciding, consult with gentlemen upon whose taste and 
judgement every ¢ wouid be w ling tor lv. Washing- 
» Alliston, of Boston, was on m whom he would 
enurely rely, and if he would say that the design of M: 
Per » Was worthy of th ct for which it was intend- 
ed, he would be satisfied that after generations would 
speak of the work with the same admiration that we 





veak of the works of Michael Angelo. Mr. P., after 


in terms of disapprobation to the works 





t taf 


. ' . 
totundo of the Capitol, and particularly to the statue of 


| 
Mr. Jefferson, which had got there by some means or 
, said that he concurred with his 
such works for native 


he found; but if not, as 





Xpc he would be willing to 

nl table work He would 
rath atue as that of Washing- 
ton by Canova, which had been destroyed in the confla- 


rration of the State House at 


g Raleigh, North Carolina, 
than all the trash that cumbered and disgraced the walls 
of the Rotundo. He wished it to be distinctly under- 
tood that, in all, he said nothing disparag ne to Mr. 


Persico, whose 
al! he wishe 

be left to the 
Wilhout 


talents were acknowledged on all hands; 
was that the decision of this matter should 
proper department of the Government, 
saying that this particular design should be 
executed, or this particular artist employed, to the excl 
son of all others. 


"= 
He therefore renewed his motion. 
Mr. CLAY said the Senator from South Carolina r¢ 
warded this as a more serious matter than he could. 
When he heard the remarks of the Senator, from the 
manner in which he had exhibited his taste and know- 
ledge of the 
whole 
was well known as a supe 
was already employed by tl 
: work. lo re 
hifting of the 1 


art of sculpture, he felt as if he wishe 
submitted to himexclusively. Mr. Persico 
rior artist, and Mr. Greenough 
Bivins 
fer it to the President was a me 

sponsibility from Congress to the Presi- 


matter 


nment to do an im- 


portant 


dent. If a good painter could be a good judge of 
culpture, they would have enough to counsel with. Or 
if a good orator was a good judge of sculpture, he be 


lieved there were several of them on the Committee on 
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Finance. But really he thought there was too much 


tached to this matter, and if the President 


importance at 
i refuse to take the responsibility of contracting 
8, it would then be time enough for them 
to take it upon themselves 

Mr. CALHOUN was of opinion that they should re- 
such matters for t 





native artists, many of whom 

were highly distinguished. The very fact being known 

that they had such works in reservation for native talent, 
; 


would have a powerful influence in stimulating their ex- 


serve 





ertions to attain excellence in their professions 
After a few remarks from Mr. DAVIS, 
Mr. CLAYTON said that whenever Mr. 


or any native artist 


Greenough, 
should present himself with such a 
design as that presented by Mr. P 


’ 
' . ] > I ¢ 
sico, he would most 


cheerfully vote to send it to a committee for considera 


tion. He did not consider the voting for this resolution 
iS voling to contract for the group of statues; it was 
only a resolut n of inquiry, and he w ild therefore vote 
for it. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Preston’s 
amendment, and it was rejected; af which, Mh 


soiuuiOn Was a 


LAND BILL. 


Ile bill to distribute, for a limited time, the nett | 


reed 


' ' : 

ceeds of the sales of the publ lands among the Sta ‘ 

and to grant iands to certain Statcs, Came up on 5 third 
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them, are not perfectly solvent and safe depositories of 
the public funds? What are the grounds on which con- 
fidence is reposed in any banking institution? Is it not 
its capital, and its reputation for being prudently and 
correctly conducted? Whatever objections, then, there 
may be to the present system of selecting banks for pub- 
lic deposites, it certainly has some advantages. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury has an opportuni ty of select- 
ing for places of deposite, such banks as have acquired 
an established reputation, and as are known to be con- 
ducted on safe principles; he also can select as large a | 
number as he pleases, by which means the aggregate 
capital is increased, and the risk divided. Is it not ap- | 
parent that the public revenues are safer deposited in | 
thirty-six banks than they would be in one bank having | 
the same capital? Experience proves that a bank with 
a large cz spital may as likely become embarrassed as one 
with a small capital, as their business is on a cc rrespond- 
ing scale. Interest prompts all banks to extend their 
business to the utmost limit their capital will allow. Ifthe 
public treasure was deposit ed all in one bank, as was 
the case some years since, and that, by an improper 
extension of its business, or by speculation, should be- | 
come embarrassed, the whole revenues of the country | 
would be in jeopardy; but if they are in numerous insti- | 
tutions, the danger is greatly diminished, as it is not to be | 
apprehended that several of the Geposite banks will be- | 
come involved in difficulties at the same time. They are 
independent of each other, and their operations no way | 
connected. The history of the Bank of England, as well | 
as the Bank of the United States, justifies what is here 
stated. It is well known that the former was compelled 
to suspend specie payments, and to call in the aid of the 
Government to sustain it from total ruin. And the Bank 
of the United States, by a system of profligate and 
fraudulent speculations, unparalleled, brought itself to 
the very verge of bankruptcy whilst it was the de posi- | 
tory of the public revenue. For three months, Fre m 
February to May, in 1819, that bank was in the most 
critical situation, and daily exposed to be c mpelled to 
stop payment. Tosave itself, it drained the State b: anks 
of their specie Fe oke the banks of Kentucky, and made 
such forced and rapid curtailments of its loans to indi- 
viduals, as oome contributed to the severe money 
pressure and distress which prevailed at that period. 
Such was the situation of the public funds in the Bank 
of the United States in 1819. 

But the Senator told us that the deposite banks have 
only eleven millions of specie, and endeavored to make 


an impression that this was all their resources with which | 


to re fund to the Government nearly thirty-two millions. 
If this was a true test of the ability of banks, what hss 
been the situation of the Bank of the United Sta tes, 
which the Senator has regarded as so safe a de pository 
of the public treasure? In 831, that bank had but 
$8,198,652 in specie, when the Government deposites 
were $7,252,249, and private deposites $9,115,836, and 
its circulation was $22,399,447; making in the whole, to 
say nothing of other debts, $38,768,532, to be paid from 
a specic fund of little more than eight millions. At some 
periods, the specie of the Bank of the United States has 
been less, and, if I recollect right, the President of that | 
bank has stated, in some of his reports, that six millions 
in specie was all that was required for the safety of the 
bank and the P ublic 

Would the Senator re quire one rule for the Bank of 
the United States, and another for the State banks? The 
latter was regarded as perfectly safe, and as furnishing 
the best national currency for the country, without re- 
gard to the specie in its vaults; it was sufficient to rely 
on its general means and solvency; but the State banks | 
must have specie equal to their indebtedness. 
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public funds must be considered as safer, so far as 1 
gards any considerable loss, than when in the Bank of 
the United States. As respects capital, that bank had, 
exclusive of what belonged to the United States, but 
twenty-eight millions; that of the deposite banks is more 
than forty-three millions of dollars. 

The condition of these deposite banks, on the thirty 
first day of March last, according to a report of the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, of the 23d day of April, was as 
follows: 


Loans and discounts, - : - $68,850,287 67 
Domestic exchange, - - - $2,775,529 42 
Real estate, - - - - 1,929,056 68 
Due from banks, - - - 15,931,916 22 
Notes of other banks, - - 11,107,447 78 
Specie, - - - - 10,885,996 92 
Foreign exchange, - - - 532,450 96 
Expenses, - - - - 184,901 22 
Other investments, - . - 10,651,759 92 


$152 2,849, 346 79 


Capital, - . . $43,690,980 28 
Treasurer of the United States, - 33,294 0 24 08 
Public officers, - . - 3,477,252 42 
Due to banks, - - - 15,566,674 49 
Contingent fund, - - 1,102,763 15 
Profit and loss, &e., - - - 4,094,358 12 
Circulation, - - - ° 28,796,186 98 
Private deposites, - - - 15,453,092 11 
Other habilities, - - - 7,574,015 16 


$152,849,. 346 79 


I have made these statements, not from any partiality to 
the deposite banks, as tam not their advocate, and considet 
all banks as conducted essentially onthe same principles- 
to make the greatest pro fit, without regard to the public 
or private interests of the community. {do not approve 
of their having so large an amount of the public funds, 
and especially without paying any interest for the same, 
but this is an unusual and une xpected state of things, 
and, I trust, will soon be remedied. My object has not 
been to defend these banks, but to show that the public 
funds are safe. 

In addition to the security afforded by the capital and 
other property of the banks, the Secretary of the ‘Treas 
ury has in some cases required collateral and personal 
security for the public deposites. These contracts, the 
Senator from Kentucky informs us, are totally void, be 
cause there is no law expressly authorizing them. He 
asks, with apparent triumph, by what authority, and un 
der what law, these contracts are made? This objection, 
if valid for any purpose, is applicable to the contract 
itself; for there is no act expressly authorizing the Sec 
retary to employ agents for the safe keeping of the pub 
lic revenues. If the argument proves any thing, it 
proves that the contracts with the banks are illegal and 
void, and that the money can never be reclaimed. If 
the contracts are valid, then the stipulation for personal 
security is binding, as that is a part of the contract. The 
argument proves too much, and therefore proves nothing 
at all. 

The Senator also says, that the regulation of the Sec 
retars requiri ing the deposite banks not to issue bills = 
less denomination than ten dollars, is an alarming : 
sumption of power; a species of executive legislation de 
signed to regulate the currency. He says, he will not 
ing: uire whether the regulation is a wise one or not; 
whether it is calculated to have a beneficial or an injurt- 
ous influence; but asks where the Secretary gets his 
power to control the State banks, and re gulate the cur- 


in any view which can be taken of this subject, the | rency of the country? He had supposed this power be- 
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longed to es Why, the Senator must know full 
well that neither Congress nor the Secretary have any 
power over the State banks. This, like the requirement 
of personal security, is only a part of the contract. The 
Secretary, in employing the fiscal agents of the Treas- 
ury, can prescribe such conditions as he sees fit, not in- 
consistent with law, but the agent is not bound to agree 
to them, nor has the Secretary any means to force him 
to comply with his conditions. All that he can do is, to 
decline to employ the agent who will not comply with 
the conditions he may prescribe. ‘This is the alarming 
usurpation which the Senator has discovered. But he 
will not inquire whether the object is a good one or a 
bad one, which, it appears to me, is the essential point. 
Are we to understand that he is opposed to restraining 
the circulation of small bills issued by the State banks? 
If not, why this complaint of an attempt to stop their 
circulation by contract with those banks, which are em- 
ployed as the receivers of the public revenues? It is 
said that the present surplus in the Treasury, and which 
is deposited in the State banks, is unprecedented anc 
dangerous. An overflowing Treasury seems to be a sub- 
ject of as much alarm now, as an exhausted one did two 
years ago, which was then so confidently predicted. ‘The 
large amount of money in the Treasury has arisen from 
two causes: the unprecedented s sales of public lands, 
which, during the vear 1835 and the first quarter of 1856, 
have exceeded twenty millions; and the delay to pass the 
appropriation bills, whereby money that ought to have 
been paid out is still retained in the ‘Treasury. But, 
from the remarks which have just been made on this 
subject, it might be supposed that there had never be- 
fore been a balance in the But there have 
usually been balances, and at times very | " ge balances, 
which have been de posited either in State b banks, or the 
Bank of the United States. ‘The balance in the Treas- 
ury, at the close of the year 1815, and deposited in State 
banks, was $13,000,000; in 1816, 2,033,519, more 
than two thirds the present amount; in 1817, when the 
Bank of the United States was encouraging speculations 
in stocks, and using the funds of the Government for 


‘Treasury. 


$2 


that purpose, the balance was $14,989,465; in 18253, 
it was $9,463,922; in = 6, $6,358,586; in 1827, 
$6,668,000; in 1828, $5,972,000; in 1829, $5,668,000. 


From the last period, to the time the connexion of the 
Freasury with the Bank of the United States was termi- 


nated, there was a balance of from five to ten millions. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
has alluded to the State banks, and apparently with the 


purpose of creating a panic, on account of the rapid 
increase of these institutions, and the alarming extension 
of the paper system. In his apprehensions on this sub- 
ject I can fully participate; but can by no means con- 
cur in what he assigns as the cause of the ot 
the State banks. He attributes it tothe measures of the 
Government in hostility to the Bank of the United States, 
or to the overthrow of that bank. This cause 
an assumption of a fact which is not true; the 
the United States has not been destroyed, 
operations ceased. 


increase 


rests on 
Bank of 
nor have its 
It is true, some of its branches have 
been discontinued, and this circumstance, with 
causes, may have ‘had some influence on the establish- 
ment of State banks insome of the western States; buf, 
if the withdrawal of the capital cf this bank is to be re- 
garded as occasioning the incorporation of State institu- 
tions, it is a cause that could operate only so far 
supply, by State 


by the Bank of 


other 


as to 
banks, the amount of capital withdrawn 
the United States, and this would be no 
increase of the aggregate banking capital in the Union. 

Nothing can be more unfounded, and even prepos- 
terous, than the pretension that the Bank of the United 
States prevented the establishment of State banks, and 
restrained their operations. ‘This position, so often and 
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constantly asserted, is not only unsustained, but is op- 
posed both to facts and principle. In point of fact, the 
State banks have increased more rapidly since the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of the United States in 1816, than 
they ever did previous to that period. And in respect 
of principle, it is absurd to contend that banking is to 
be limited and restricted by superadding the legislation 
of the Union to that of the States, in granting bank 
charters. ‘The cause of the alarming multiplication of 
banks and increase of bank capital lies much deeper; it 
is to be found in the spirit of traffic and speculation 
which prevails so extensively in our country, and which 
the Bank of the United States has 
degree, instrumental in engendering and sustaining. 
Shall the champions of the Bank of the United States, 
who maintained that its notes were the only sound na 
tional currency, reproach those who were opposed to 
that corporation, and to the present oe system 
generally, for the consequences and evils of the unpre- 
cedented increase of banks the States’? Sir, such 
taunts come with a bad ¢ rom the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Who are the advocates of State banks, and the peti- 
tioners and applicants for their charters? Are they not 
the supporters of the Bank, or a Bank, of the United 
States? In some of the States it is true that many who 
were, or professed to be, opposed to the national bank, 
are the zealous supporters of the State institutions 
But there are a large portion of _ se opposed to the 
Bank of the United States, who disapprove the — 
banking system, or desire to reform it by withdrawi 
a large portion of the paper circulation, and sul bstituting 
a hard money currency in its place. In my own State, 
this is almost universally true; all who are opposed to 
the Bank of the United States are opposed to the mul 
tiplication of State corporations, and in favor of restrict 
ing the circulation of the existing institutions. The 
of State banks, the last three years, i 
truly alarming; and if this spirit be not checked, an ex 
plosion of the entire paper sytsem will be 
work by Mr. Gallatin, 
Treasury, he states that, in 


been, in an eminent 


in 
grace { 


wn 
crease two or 
inevitable. I 
formerly Secretary of 
1850, there were twe 
hundred and eighty-one banks in the United States, wit] 
a capital of ninety-five millions; and it is now estimated 
that there are about seven hundred and fifly banks, posse 


an able 


the 








sing anaggregate capital of nearly sna hundred million 
Mr. Gallatin’ s Statement was not entire ly correct, al d 
probably fell short of the true aa r; it was five short 
of the ati in Connecticit But the increase of 
banks ; ’ bank ng c ipital has been s uffic ent ly rs apid 
and ok g; it cannot have been less than one hun- 
dred per cent. the last three years. If this spirit of 
speculation and gambling continues, and instead of being 
checked, is encouraged by the improvident and reck 
less legislation of the States, a fatal and ruinous exp! 
sion of the whole paper system must be the conse quence 
his is as inevitable as those results which follow from 
natural causes. And will no effort be made to arrest 
these evils? Will the prudent, the wise, and the honest, 
calmly witness, and without an effort to arrest an evil of 
such magmitu le, the gathering elements fra ght 
such incalculable calamities to their ec untrs 

Phe Senator from Kentucky says that t irplu 
the Treasury has already engendered a spirit of extra 
agance and wastefulness; that, ea f tl epu 
lican practice of inquiring what is the lowest rate of 
appropriations with which the service ca be cart a Nn, 
the inquiry now is, What is the highest rate, and how 
we can spend the most On what th y was thi 
remark made, applied, as it was, to th ppropriatior 
generally’? it is wholly gratuitous | unsupported 
The only juiries of th k which have been made of 
the head of any Department have been confined to f 
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fications and other objects connected with the defence 
of the country. These are no part of the ordinary an- 
nual expenditures. How far it may be wise to go, in 
expenditures for purposes of this kind, may be a ques- 
tion; but whatever it is proper to expend, in public 
works for the defence of the country, may as well be 
expended in one year as ina series of years. Indeed, 
this is true policy and economy; for the more time which 
is consumed in laying out the money, the more of it will 


be abstracted by the agents who have the disbursing of 


it. Ifan individual has occasion to build a house, will 
he not do it in one season, or in as short a period as he 
can find any one to contract to do the job? He does not 
consider it economy to be several years about it; neither 
does he regard the outlay as a part of bis annual expend- 
itures; he considers it as an investment, as an addition 


to his estate. What is true of an individual is true of 


the Government. Whatever it may be proper to ex- 
pend on fortifications, ordnance, or other permanent 
means of defence, the shorter the period in which the 
money can be expended, the better, if there is no waste 
in the application. Neither are appropriations for pur- 
poses of this description to be regarded as a part of the 
annual expenditures of the Government, any more than 
the erection of a house isto be regarded as a part of the 
annual expenses of an individual. The calls for the 


maximum appropriations, for permanent objects of 


defence, are no evidence of profuse expenditure, as 
asserted, but of true economy, especi ily when we have 
money on hand that we have no other use for. 

The compromise tariff act of 1833, to which the hon- 
orable Senator alluded with so much complacency, is 
not entirely irrelevant to the subject under considera- 
tion, as that law has in part contributed to produce the 
surplus which the gentleman seems so anxious to seize 
upon for distribution. He seems to look back upon that 
compromise as a bright spot in the record of his political 
life. The gentleman appears to have been partial to 
compromises, and has had a hand in many, of different 
descriptions. The tariff compromise, so far as it was a 
means of qi wuieting, for a time, a distrac ting question, 
and of calming the troubled elements in one quarter, 
was a salutary measure; but the principles of the com- 
promise were unsound and unwise. The reduction of 
the high duties was too slow on the one hand, whilst on 
the other the attempt to establish by compromise a uni- 
form principle of in ope duties was either delusory 
or a gross assumption of power. In consideration of 
retaining the high rate of duties, a to a gradual 
reduction for ten years, the principle of discrimination 
in regulating the duties is proposed to be relinquished 
Fhose engaged or having capital invested in manufac- 
tures in 1835 were to become rich by the protection 
afforded to them during the ten years of high duties 
and those who might become interested in manufactures 
near the close or after that period, were to be left to 


shift for themselves. There is no reason on earth why 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. should be required 
to pretect the manufacturing interests in 1833, which 
could be sustained by duties of twenty per cent. in 1842 


i 
Kither the high rate of duties was not required, or the 


point of depression is so low as will sacrifice the manu- 
facturing interests. The experience and skill requisite 


to the successful prosecution of most branches of 


manufactures had been acquired in 1855; and although 
there are constantly improvements tuking place in all 
the arts, yet as these are as great in England and other 
manufacturing countries as in this, they will give no 
advantage or securitv to our manufactures In re gard 
to the attempt to settle, by an act of Congress, under 
the assumption that it is a compromise, a uniform 
rule by which all duties are to be imposed after the 
year 1842, if not altogether delusory, ic: 
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regarded as a new scheme to amend the constitution 
It would, in fact, be an amendment of the most im 
portant character. ‘The duties on foreign importations, 
as the principal source of the public revenue, as we i 
as incidentally affording protection to the manufacturing 
iuterests of the country, have been a subject of more 
legislation than any other, and must continue so for all 
time tocome. The state of the Treasury, the growth 
of new interests at home, the decay of old ones, foreign 
legislation, and various other causes, will require fre- 
To attempt, 
therefore, to restrict, limit, or regulate the power or 
action of Congress over this subject, by an ordinary 
law, or by any understanding or compromise among the 
leading members of Congress, as to the passage of that 
law, is preposterous. It isan attempt by one Congress 
to tie up the hands of their successors, and deprive 
them of that equality of power which the constitution 
has conferred on each successive Legislature. Had the 
high rate of duties been brought down to the proper 
point of reduction more rapidly, it would have lightened 
the taxes, and we should have had a less surplus in the 
‘Treasury to contend about. 

Mr. President, having disposed of the extr. ineous and 
preliminary topics, | will proceed to consider the bill 
before the Senate. ‘This messure, in any view which 
can be taken of it, is of the highest importance. ‘Phe 
bill provides for distributing among the States, accord 
ing to the federal principle of representation, the nett 
proceeds of the public lands for five years, commencing 
with the year 1853 a ending with the year 1857. As 
amended at one time, it pro posed to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the lands for nine years, from 1835 to 1841 
That amendment has been abandoned by the friends of 
the bill, and it now stands as at first introduced. ‘There 
are some minor principles in this bill, as the grant of 
certain portions of lands to the new States, and the al- 
lowance to those States of ten per cent. of the sales ot 
public land within their territories, which I do not pro- 
pose to notice. The bill as it now is, should it become 
a law, will distribute among the States about forty-five 
millions of dollars. ts friends calculate upon a large 
sum. Before the amendment was disagreed to, the bill 
would have distributed eighty-seven millions of dollars, 
provided the sales of the public lands for the ensuing 
five years should equal what the friends of the’ meas 
estimate them at—ten millions a year. 1 th ene how 
ever, that estimate much too high. Eighty-seven mil 
lions would be nearly one half of the proceeds of all 
the lands now unsold in the States and Territories. ‘Ihe 
gross amount, at the minimum price, has been estimated 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wricurt] at one 
hundred and eighty-seven millions of dollars. ‘This bill, 
as it is, will distribute more than one quarter of the 
whole proceeds of the public lands in the States and 
Territories. 

ty areport of the Secretary of the Treasury, it ap- 
pears that there are in the States and ‘lervitorie 
122,397,462 acres of lands surveyed and offered for 
sale, —_ which was unsold on the SOth September last, 
and 9,772,739 acres surveyed and not offered for sale, 
making 132,170,210 acres, to which the Indian ttle has 
been extinguished. There are, besides, 79,126,838 
acres, to which the Indian title has not been extinguish- 
ed; but this will cost nearly as much as we shall get for 
it. The bill, in its present form, will distribute a larg: 
share of the proceeds of the entire national domain. It 
is retrospective in its operation, and will distribute all 
the money raised from the sale of the public lands since 
1833, which will include nearly the entire balance now 
in the Treasury. The gross receipts for the sale of the 
public lands which will be distributed, should this bill 


only be } pass, will amount to— 
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] 333, - - - - - $3,967 ,081 
s¢ 1854, - - - - ~ 4,875,659 
s¢ 1835, * ‘ ‘ ws - 15,200,000 
First quarter of 1836, - : 5,439,650 
Money now in the Treasury to be distribu- 

ted, . . ¢ 5 - $29,682,981 
Proceeds of sales for the last three quarters 

of the year 1836, estimated at. - - §,500,000 
Proceeds for 1837, estimated at ° 8,500,000 


$46,682,981 





‘Total amount to be distributed, 


1 his € stimate for the remainde r of the current year, 
and for 1837, is considerably below the calculations of 
the friends of this measure, as they consider that the 
sales will be nearly or quite at the rate they were du- 
ring the last year, when they exceeced fifteen millions. 
But I have supposed that the pressure on the money 
market which now prevails, and will be likely to con- 
tinue, will check the speculation in lands. The estimate, 
however, may be low. 

In a financial view of this measure, the bill before the 
Senate may be regarded in the light of an appropriation 
bill. Should it become a law, it will take from the 
Treasury during the present year, about thirty-seven 
millions of dollars. The first question, therefore, is the 
effect it will have on the finances, and whether such a 
sweeping appropriation will not exhaust the Treasury, 
and render it difficult to carry on the different branches 
of the public service? : 

Without pretending to accuracy, the following’ state- 
ments and estimates of receipts and expenditures may 
throw some light on the snub of the finances of the 
year 
Money in the Treasury on the 1.t of April, 

in round numbers, 


ject 
ject 


= - - $52,000,900 


Estimated receipts from the customs for 
the three quarters of the year 1836, at the 
rate of eighteen millions for the year, 

iistimated receipts from the public lands 
for the three quarters of the year - 8 


a ’ 


13,500,000 
a 5 0, ( wO0 


Total revenues of the y: - $54,000,000 


ar, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Wuarre] and others 
have estimated the money now in the Treasury, and 
what will be received during the year, at seventy mil- 
lions. 1 do not understand the process by which they 
make so large a sum, and am persuaded that it is alto- 
gether an over estimate. I do not claim any accuracy 
for the estimate I have made, but believe it will be 
found not to vary essentially from the truth. The cal- 
culation as to the customs is based on the assumption 
that the importation of dutiable articles will be equal 
the present year to the last, when the duties on imports 
were about nineteen millions. But by the compromise 
act of 1833, one tenth part of the excess of duty over 
twenty per cent. is taken off, which will amount to about 
one million of dollars, leaving for the duties of the whole 
year eighteen millions. The first quarter, it is true, 
has considerably exceeded that rate; but the great 
amount of importations the last quarter of 1835, and the 
first quarter of the present year, will be likely to occa- 
sion less importations the last three quarters of the pres- 
ent year 
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In connexion with this cause, the extreme 


pressure on the money n arket in the commercial cities 
Must occasion a check and reaction to all kinds of bu- 
siness. This cause will operate still more forcibly to 


check the sales of the public land, a great portion of 
which, the Iast year and the first quarter of the present, 


has been purchased on speculation. When good notes, 


as said to be the case, ar discounted in New York at 
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from thirty to forty per cent. interest, it can hardly be 
supposed that money will be extensively employed in 
land speculations. All revulsions in business immediate 
ly affect the revenue, from whatever source derived, 
and hence the great fluctuations which our revenue ha 
experienced, both from customs and the public lands 
The receipts from the customs in 1816, were 36,306,874 
dollars; in 1817, 26,285,348 dollars; in 1819, 20,283,608 
dollars; in 1820, 15,005,612 dollars; and in 1821, 
15,004,447 dollars. The year 1816 was the first after 
the war, which accounts for the great excess of import 
ations; but from 1817 to 1821, a period of four year 
the revenue was diminished more than one half, falling 
off from more than twenty-six millions to thirteen mil 
hons. 


Speculations in public lands commenced in 1818, sale 





then being made on credit; and the receipts for land 
the following year were 3,270,000 dollars; in 1820 


they fell off one half. In the years 1825 and 1824 the 
annual receipts were less than one million, and last year 


This has been the result of speculations, which cannot 
continue. It is not to be apprehended that the reaction 
which has commenced will be as severe or as protracted 
as that of 1819. The embarrassment and distress then 
continued for three years, and extended over the whol 
country. The Bank of the United States, which had 
exerted a controlling and pernicious influence in origi- 
nating the spirit of overtrading and speculation, was also 
the principal instrument in occasioning the distress, as 
it was compelled, in self-defence, to make rapid and 
forced curtailments of its lians. From February to De- 
cember it reduced its loans twelve millions of dollars, 
being nearly one third of the whole amount. Of this 
period of distress, Mr. Crawford, in 1819, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, remarked: ‘* Few 


instances are 


which have overspread the United States.” 

Let us now examine into the probable expenditures of 
the present year. It must not be forgotten that appro- 
priations for the year are one thing, and the moneys ac 
tually drawn from the Treasury for public purposes are 
another thing. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, address- 
ed to Congress early in the session, contains the follow 
ing estimates as to the appropriations and expenditures 
for the year 1856, viz: 


Estimate of appropriations required for the : 
service of the year 1836, - - $17,515,9 iz 
Appropriations for the service of the { 
year 1856, made by former acts of Con- : 
Appropriations not required for 1855, : 
which it is proposed to apply tn aid of | 
the service of 1836, . - 44,7 «3 
Existing appropriations which will be re- i 
quired to complete the service of the f 
year 1835, and former years, but which : 
will be expende 1 in the year } 
1836, - - - $7,506,765 ; 
Deduct appropriations not 
wanted, - - 475,521 
- S¢ ] 
Total appropriations for 1856, - $ ) 
But the entire amount of these approp: will not 
be actually ¢ xpend 1 during the vear; the last year a 
little over seven millions were unexpended It there 
fore will be reasonable to conclude that about twenty 
| millions will be required to complet: service of 18 
and former year , andl fe the ord ary service of t 
; year l rl estimat fil see tary of tl Tre 
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ury is only for the ordinary service of the year, and has 
no reference to the extraordinary expenses of the Flor- 
ida Indian war, for fortifications, (except the ordinary 
appropriations for that purpose, ) ordnance, increase of 
the navy, Indian treaties, or any other extraordinary 
objects of expenditure. 

More than two millions have already been appropria- 
ted for the expenses of the Indian war in Florida, and 
as the hostile Seminoles have not been subdued, a con- 
siderable force must be kept there during the year, as 
little can be expected to be done during the warm sea- 
son. Five millions will be a very moderate estimate for 
the expenses of this war, and it is to be feared they will 
exceed thatsum, The two important Indiantreaties now 
before the Senate, should they be ratified, will, it is 
understood, require an expenditure of about seven and 
a half millions; so that these two heads of extraordinary 
expenditure alone will amount to twelve and a half mil- 
lions. But there will be others, amounting to several 
millions, independent of fortifications, increasing the 
navy, and all other objects of permanent defence. The 
frontiers of the States west of the Mississippi have be- 
come much exposed to Indian hostilities by the removal 
of nearly all the Indians east of the Mississippi to the 
country west of those States. There is said to be two 
hundred and forty thousand Indians west of that frontier. 
The war now raging in Texas will, from the known 
character of the Indians, be likely to enkindle a spirit of 
hostility among some of those tribes, and additional 
troops will be required for the defence of that exposed 
frontier. There is, 1 understand, a bill before the House 
providing for raising a regiment of dragoons, and autho- 
rizing the President to accept the services of companies 
of volunteers, not to exceed ten thousand men, for the 
defence of the western frontier. This bill will probably 
become a law, and will involve a considerable expendi- 
ture, probably not less than one or two millions. 

These three heads of extraordinary expenditure alone, 
added to the ordinary disbursements of the year, will 
make about thirty-four millions and a half, which, de- 
ducted from fifty-four millions, the whole revenue of the 
year, would leave but nineteen and a half millions. 
What would be the situation of the Treasury, if this bill 
were to pass? It would draw from it the present year 
about thirty-seven millions and a half. The sums given 
are the gross amount, from which some deductions are 
tobe made. This would occasion a deficit of eighteen 
millions, without any appropriations (except the ordi- 
nary) for fortifications, ordnance, increasing the navy, 
or other permanent objects of defence. How is this 
deficiency to be supplied? There are but two ways. 
We must either raise the duties on imports, or borrow 
the money. If there was to be an increase of the cus- 
toms, it must be done by restoring the duties on the free 
articles, as the rates of duties cannot be interfered with 
consistently with the compromise act of 1833. But the 
mode of doing it is not material; in any way, it will be a 
tax on the country. Will you distribute the money now 
in the Treasury among the States, and then raise, by 
increasing the taxes, fifteen or twenty millions for the pub- 
lic service? This is the question which Congress and 
the country are called on to decide. There can be no 
essential error in this statement; for if the estimate of 
the receipts from the public lands should be too low, it 
would not vary the result; for the whole proceeds of 
the land are to be distributed. Should this bi!l pass, the 
twenty-nine millions now in the Treasury, being the 
amount of proceeds from the lands for the years 1833, 
1834, 1835, and the first quarter of the present year, 
would be distributed to the States in instalments, com- 
mencing in July, whether there was a dollar left in the 
Treasuay or not. Are the people prepared to pay tif- 
teen or twenty millions in taxes, for the sake of having 
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the money now in the Treasury, and which is wanted 
for the public service, divided among the States and 
squandered on works of internal improvements? All 
the objects, too, for the more complete defence of the 
country must be abandoned. 

If the bill should not become a law, there will, accord 
ing to the estimates and statements made, be a surplus 
at the close of the year of about nineteen millions. The 
various public end private bills before Congress will 
probably reduce it to two or three millions below that 
amount. Are there no national purposes to which this 
fund can be applied wisely and judiciously, for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole Union? Is it not wanted for 
the more complete defence of the country? Is there 
any one, however averse to an extensive system of for- 
tifications, who can doubt that this sum is wanted for 
fortifications, the increase of the navy, ordnance, and 
the improvement of navy yards? The question is not 
whether this sum can be judiciously and economically 
expended on these objects this year, for that is not 
necessary; but whether it is for the interest of the Union, 
whether it is wise and patriotic, to retain this surplus, 
now we have it, and apply it, as fast as it conveniently 
and economically can be, to the defences of the coun- 
try. On this question I should think there could be but 
One opinion; the sum is less than one quarter what has 
been estimated by the engineer department and the 
navy commissioners, as being required for the objects 
specified. 

On the subject of fortifications, and the defence of the 
country generally, the report of the Secretary of War 
recently made, is a most important and valuable docu- 


| ment. His views are sound, judicious, and practical, 


| 


| 
| 
i 





| constructed to stand a regular siege. 


they evince a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
an eminent discrimination and judgment in the applica- 
tion of that knowledge. He does not contemplate a 
system of fortifications, for the protection of the sea 
coast, but only for the defence of certain points, as the 
large cities and navy yards; and for these purposes, he 
does not recommend large and strong fortifications, 
In the views of 
the Secretary of War, differing somewhat from those of 
the engineer department, the President has added his 
full concurrence. 

The engineer department have estimated the expense 
for completing the military defences of the United States, 
including fortifications, ordnance, arsenals, depots, &c., 
at about sixty-one millions of dollars. This entimate is 
made upon a larger and more comprehensive scale of 
fortifications than the President and Secretary of War 
recommend. ‘To complete the fortifications now under 
construction, the estimate is $11,609,444, and for the 
first class of new forts, they estimate $5,873,000; and 
for ordnance for the forts, $17,840,249. This is a sub- 


| ject on which I do not profess to be competent to form 
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| any opinion; but | have now, as I always have had, a 


strong aversion to an extensive system of fortifications; 
it does not seem to be consistent with the genius of our 
institutions, and has, in my mind, an intimate connexion 
with a standing army. 

The board of navy commissioners estimate the expen- 
ditures for the naval purposes, as follows: 

For increase of the navy and purchase of materials for 
preservation, to be used in case of war, - $17,760,000 








For ordnance for the navy - - 1,800,000 
For navy yards, - - - - 3,600,000 
Total, - - $25,160, 000 


For all these important objects, connected with the 
permanent defence of the country, the surplus of the 
present year, amounting to from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions, together with the small surplus there may be the 
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two ensuing years, cannot, it is believed, be deemed 
more than a reasonable and adequate provision. If any 
thing can add to the fitness and propriety of applying 
the present surplus to the permanent defences of the 
country, it is the consideration that this fund is nota 
surplus revenue, as seems to be supposed. ‘Twenty- 
nine millions, out of the thirty-two in the Treasury, 
have been received for the sale of the public lands the 
jast three years, and twenty millions during the past 
year and the first quarter of the present year. This 
fund has not accrued as a revenue, but from the sale of 
the public property—the sale of the national domain, the 
most valuable inheritance that any nation ever possessed, 
and which is rapidly wasting away. Is there nota 
peculiar fitness and propriety that this fund should be 
reinvested in permanent works for the common benefit 
and security of the whole country? 

Mr. President, the most important view of this subject 
still remains. This must be regarded asa bill for the 
sequestration of the public lands, and the division of 
them, in whole or in part, among the States, and of 
course withdrawing this branch of revenue from the 
Government of the Union. Looking at this measure in 
this light, it is one of the highest importance, not so 
much in a financial point of view, as from its political 
bearings and influence. What may be the effects of a 
measure, resting on principles so new and dangerous, 
no one can foresee; but that its operation might be to 
change our political system, is perfectly clear to my 
mind. This measure has been attempted to be support- 
ed on two grounds, neither of which, it is believed, can 
be sustained: 

_Ist. That it is constitutional, just, and expedient to 
divide the public lands among the States on general 
principles, and without any reference to the present state 
of the Treasury; and 

2d. That it is proper, as a temporary measure to re- 
lieve the country from the evils of a redundant Treasu- 
ry, by disposing of a surplus which is not wanted for the 
uses of the federal Government. 

In relation to the last ground, it is sufficient to say, 
that it is not true in point of fact. There is no such sur- 
plus as this argument presupposes; and no surplus at 
all, which is not wanted for constitutional, legitimate, 
and highly useful objects, pertaining to the Government 
of the Union. It have already examined this question, 
and endeavored to show that the surplus at the end of 
the present year would not exceed twenty millions, and 
would, in all probability, fall short of that sum; which, 
upon the most moderate scale of providing for the more 
complete defence of the country, would be wanted for 
that object, and no doubt considerably more. 

But, if there was a surplus, a distribution of it among 
the States would not be the proper remedy. It would 
be unwarrantable to attempt to remove a temporary evil 
by a measure resting on a new and dangerous principle. 
If there is an exeess of revenue, which has, and is to 
continue to accumulate in our Treasury, the rightful and 
proper remedy is to remove the cause, to reduce the 
revenue. Stop the money from flowing into your Treas- 
ury, and it will then distribute itself among the people, 
which is the only just and constitutional distribution. 
This will be the only just distribution, because it will 
distribute the money not wanted for the purposes of this 
Government among the people, and in the exact pro- 
portions which they contribute towards the taxes. 

It is true the present surplus has mainly accrued from 
the sales of the public lands; but it is within the power, 
and it is the solemn duty of Congress, so to shape their 
legislation as to prevent the accumulation of more 
money in the Treasury than is required for the consti- 
tutional purposes of this Government. And it is our 
duty so tu regulate and restrict the sale of the public 
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lands, or so to reduce the customs, as to avoid a surplus. 
Nothing can be more unjustifiable, or a greater abuse of 
legislation, than to draw more money from the people 
than is wanted for public purposes, whether by taxation 
or the sale of the public property. The accumulation 
of revenue last year was an extraordinary result from 
speculations in the public lands, which cannot continue. 
Still there is reason to apprehend that the money re- 
ceived from this source, whilst the imposts are at their 
present amount, will, for several years, occasion some 
excess in the revenue. And asthe tariff act of 1833 
prevents any essential change in the customs for several 
years, it appears to be necessary that there should be 
some further legislation calculated to regulate and limit 
the sales of the public lands. There are other than 
financial reasons in favor of such a measure. ‘The na- 
tional domain ought to be preserved for actual settlers 
for generations to come. What is not wanted for actual 
settlement should be held by the Government, espe- 
cially when we have no occasion for the revenue derived 
from the sale of it. Aslong as itis held by the Gov- 
ernment, the same advantages of emigration and settle- 
ment on the uncultivated lands, as are now enjoyed, will 
extend to future generations. ‘These advantages are of 
great importance to the whole country, being a sure re- 
source for the disappointed, the unfortunate in the old 
States, and all who have not the means to acquire an in 

terest in the soil in the older settlements in the Union. 
In the unsettled lands, the vast extent of the public do- 
main, every individual who is so disposed, however lim- 
ited his means, can acquire an interest in the soil and 
become afreeholder. But if these lands are suffered to 
go into the hands of speculators and capitalists, at the 
rate they have the last year, the actual settlers will have 
to purchase of individuals instead of the United States, 
and may be compelled to pay ten dollars per acre for 
lands they can now get at one and a quarter. The capi- 
talists of the country should not be suffered to monopo- 
lize the national domain, and thus interpose themselves 
between the Government and the actual settler. A law, 
properly guarded, confining the sales of the public 
lands to actual settlers, appears to be demanded by the 
highest considerations. With a view merely to regulate 
the revenue, the law might provide the maximum be- 
yond which sales should not be made in one year. As 
the matter now stands, no calculation can be made on 
this branch of revenue, as the receipts within a few 

years have varied from one million to fifteen millions, 
and the first quarter of the present year they have been 
at the rate of twenty millions. 

Mr. President, I will now proceed to make some re- 
marks on the main question presented by this bill, which 
is, the constitutionality, justice, and expediency of divid- 
ing the public lands among the States. This measure is 
too important, and rests ona principle too novel and dan- 
gerous, to be sustained by any temporary reasons, or any 
other conditions, than that it is constitutional, right, just, 
safe, and proper, to divide the public domain or the pro- 
ceeds of it among the States, and take away this branch 
of revenue from the federal Government. 

Before considering the objections to this measure, let 
me ask what are its advantages? [tis claimed, in the 
first place, that by taking the money now in the deposite 
banks, and dividing it among the States, it will be put in 
circulation, and thus relieve the present pressure on the 
money market. This advantage would be temporary, 
and. of little importance, if true; but the effect of the 
distribution would be directly the opposite. The banks, 
if called on to pay the money, would have to press their 
debtors, which would increase the whilst the 
money, when distributed, would be with lrawn from use 
months, as the Leg slatures of the States 
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be made of it. But this matter, being entirely tempora- 
ry, is of little moment. 

The main benefit calculated upon, from the measure, 
is to increase the resources of the States. As the bill 
was first introduced, it directed the application of the 
money either to internal improvements or education. As 
it now is, it may be applied to any purpose whatever, 
and will be entirely subject to the disposal of the State 
Legislatures. They can apply it to their ordinary ex- 
penses, if so disposed. It is to be presumed, however, 
that in general it will be applied to works of internal 
improvements, and this may be regarded as the object 
of the bill. It is to provide for carrying on internal im- 
provements by the funds of this Government, through 
the agency of the States. It is attempting to do indi- 
rectly what it is now admitted we cannot do directly. 
What will be the effect of the sudden application of 
nearly fifty millions of dollars to objects of this descrip- 
tion? Will it not give an undue and dangerous impulse 
to the spirit of internal improvement? and does not that 
spirit now require rather to be checked than stimulated | 
into greater activity? What will be the effect on the 
business of the country of withdrawing so large a capi- 
tal from other pursuits, to be invested in railroads and | 





canals?’ And this must be the result, as the funds of | 
the Government are loaned out to individuals, who are | 
employing them in the various departments of useful | 
business; and they must be collected in, when the banks | 
are required to pay over the money. It is an error to | 
suppose that those funds are in the deposite banks. 
They are in the hands of individuals, and, should this | 
bill pass, must be withdrawn from the debtors of the | 
banks, and of course withdrawn from those branches of | 
business in which they are now employed. Would not | 
the great interests of the country suffer, by withdraw- 
ing so large a capital from them, and investing it in canals 
and railroads? 

Would not this sudden impulse to internal improve- 
ment be likely to involve the States in extravagant and 
ruinous projects? A considerable portion of the works 
of this kind are of little or no value. The principal 
canal in my own State, continued by another in the 
State of Massachusetts, both of which have cost nearly 
one million of dollars, is of no value. Many in other 
States are of a similar character. It would seem that 
the moneys expended by the Gcvernment of the Union 
on canals and roads should admonish us against wasting 
the resources of the country on unimportant objects of 
this kind. Congress has appropriated nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars to roads and canals; about six millions on 
the Cumberland road; one million on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal; one million on the Chesapeake | 
and Ohio canal; half a million on the Dismal Swamp 
canal; and some others. What return has ever been 
received for these vast expenditures? and what is the 
value of these expenditures? and what is the value of 
the stock of these canals? A bill is now pending for 
the assumption of the Dutch loan, due by the cities in 
this District, making about two millions more on ac- 
count of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 

How will the States apply these funds? Some of 
them are constructing works in behalf of the State, and 
will probably apply them in that way; but most of the 
States will invest the money in subscriptions to stock in 
corporations, and thus increase the power and influence 
of these dangerous monopolies. 

Railroads are at this time the most popular kind of in- 
ternal improvements, and when constructed by corpora 
tions, with the chartered privileges which have been 
conferred on them in the eastern States, are the most 
dangerous monopolies which have ever been permitted 
to exist in a free country. They are merely private 


ways, and no person can use them, or pass over them, 
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without the consent of the company. They are allow 
ed to fix their own rate of tolls, whilst their advantages 
enable them to destroy all competition by stage lines, or 
other means of conveyance. Like all other monopolies, 
their advantages, whatever they may be, are enjoyed 
exclusively by the company. They are little or no ben- 
efit to the public, whilst they are a serious injury to the 
agricultural class, by throwing out of employment the 
great number of horses now used in stages, and other 
modes of conveyance, and destroying the market which 
was thus created for the products of farms. 

It may be laid down as a general truth, that neither 
ra‘lroads nor canals are of general utility and advantage 
to the country, except where they tend to raise the 
price of the products of agriculture or increase the de- 
mand for labor. And these results are only produced 
by such canals or railroads as open a market, by supply- 


| ing cheaper and better facilities of conveyance to por- 


tions of country which were deprived of one. In all 
other cases, railroads and canals are of no general utili- 
ty, and add nothing to the common prosperity. Their 
advantages are confined to a very small class, whilst 
their disadvantages affect a very numerous class. The 


| fallacy of these, and all other expedients for advancing 


the prosperity of the country, by any other means than 


| by increasing and giving greater scope to its industry, 
| must soon become manifest. Is it right and just to tax 


the people for objects of this kind? or to apply the 
funds of the whole people to purposes which can be 
beneficial only to a few, and those the wealthy classes? 
But it is alleged, as another advantage of this measure, 
that it will settle the long agitated question of internal 


| improvement as relates to this Government, will quiet 


the public mind, and strengthen the Union. 1 cannot 
concur in this opinion. Is it to be supposed that this 
question is to be settled by agitating it in a new and 
more dangerous form? What is this but the old ques 
tion of internal improvement in a new and disguised 
form, and therefore the more dangerous? 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] says the 
West will not long submit to have all the public money 
expended en the seaboard. Sir, this is a slander on the 
West. Will the people of the western States wish to 
see the constitution violated, or any dangerous princi- 


| ples introduced into the Government, to secure what 
| they may conceive to be an equal participation in the 


advantages of the expenditures of the public money? I 
Ido not believe it; the gentleman does great injustice 
to that patriotic portion of the Union. J, as a citizen of 
the East, and a representative of an eastern State, will 


| defend the West against this unworthy imputation. Nei- 


ther can I admit the justice of this complaint; the West 
have their share of the public advantages. The dis- 
bursements in relation to the public lands, and the nu- 
merous grants which have beer made of them for the 
purposes of education and internal improvements, are 
at least equivalent to all the benefits enjoyed by the peo- 
ple in the Atlantic States from the disbursements of the 
Government. It is a mistake to suppose that the public 
money expended at any place is essentially beneficial to 
the contiguous population. The supplies and property 
purchased may come from a distant part of the Union. 
Sut whilst the advantages of this measure, either to 
the States or the Union, are of a doubtful character, the 
objections to it are of the most serious kind. The first 
difficulty is the very great doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to make such a disposition of the proceeds of the 
public lands. With the exception of Louisiana and Flo- 
rida, these lands were ceded by several of the States to 
the United States, and the rights and powers of this Gov- 
ernment over them were derived from those cessions, 
which have been confirmed by the constitution. We 
must then look not only to the terms and conditions of 
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the grants, but to the circumstances and purposes for | shall be considered as a common fund for the use and 


which they were made. 
ing On a war, and had become deeply involved in debt; 


they had the civil and military expenses of a Govern- | 


ment to meet, whilst they were destitute of revenue, and 
had no power to raise one dollar, either by direct or in- 
direct taxation. ‘Their only reliance under the confed- 
eration was upon requisitions on the States. Some of 
the States possessed extensive tracts of waste lands, 
whilst others possessed none; and the latter contended 
that these lands ought to be ceded to the confederation, 
for the security of the public creditors, and as a common 
fund for the benefit of the Union. 

Maryland and Rhode Island had refused to join in the 
confederation on the ground of this complaint. The 
Congress had repeatedly urged the States to cede their 
lands to the confederacy, and in October, 1780, adopted 
a resolution of which the following is an extract: 

‘*Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may 
be ceded or relinquished to the United States by any 
particular State, pursuant to the recommendation of 
Congress of the 6th of September last, shall be disposed 
of for the common benefit of the United States, and be 
settled and formed into distinct republican States, which 
shall become members of the federal Union, and have 
the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, as the other States; 

**That the said lands shall be granted or settled at 
such times, and under such regulations, as shall here- 
alter be agreed on by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, or any nine or more of them.” 

The grants of the several States were made in pursu- 
ance of this resolution of Congress, and all refer to it; 
and this resolution shows what was the intention and ob- 
It proves that the Congress had two 
objects in view in obtaining the cessions from the States: 
one to promote the settlement of the territory and the 
formation of States to be admitted into the Union; the 
other, the disposal of the lands for the common benefit 
of the United States; not for the common benefit of the 
several States, or the States in their separate and sove- 
reign capacity, but for the benefit of the whole in their 
confederate capacity. 

In pursuance of the aforesaid resolution of Congress, 
the State of New York passed an act authorizing the 
cession of its lands. The following extract from the pre- 
amble expla ns the object: 

**Whereas nothing under Divine Providence can more 
effectually contribute to the tranquillity and safety of 
the United States of America than a federal alliance on 
such liberal principles as will give satisfaction to its re- 
spective members; and whereas the articles of confede- 
ration and perpetual union, recommended by the hon- 
orable Congress of the United States of America, have 
not proved acceptable to all the States, it having Leen 
conceived that a portion of the waste and uncultivated 
territory within the limits or claims of certain States 
ought to be appropriated as a common fund for the ex- 
penses of the war; and the people of the State of New 
York being, on all occasions, disposed to manifest their 
regard for their sister States, and their earnest desire to 
promote the general interest and security, and more es- 
pecially to accelerate the federal alliance, by removing, 


as far as it depends upon them, the beforementioned im. | 


pediment to its final accomplishment.”’ 

Here it is expressly stated that the object of the ces- 
sion Was to appropriate the lands as a common fund for 
the expenses of the war, which is wholly incompatible 


with the idea that they were to be a common fund to be | 


divided among the States, or for the benefit of the 
States, in their several capacities. 


The act of cession of Virginia provides ‘‘that all the | pose whatsoever than 


lands within the territory so ceded to the United States 


The United States were carry- | benefit of such of the United States as have become, or 


shall become, members of the confederation or federal 
alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according 
to their respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide dis- 
posed of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatsoever.” 

The act of cession of Massachusetts provides that the 
lands‘vere to be ‘* ceded or relinquished to the United 
States, to be disposed of fur the common benefit of the 
same, agreeably to the resolve of Congress of October 
10, 1780.”" Connecticut ‘freleased and ceded her right 
of jurisdiction and soil to the country one hundred and 
twenty miles west of the western boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the United States in Congress, for the common 
use and benefit ef said States, Connecticut included.” 
The cession of Georgia provides ‘that the lands con- 
veyed shall be considered as a common fund jor the use 
and benefit of the United States, Georgia included, and 
shall be faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

Whether, therefore, we regard the situation of the 
States at the time, and the object of the cessions, as ap- 
parent from the circumstances under which they were 
made, or the language of the acts of cession, it appears 
perfectly clear that those lands, so far as the right of 
property was concerned, were vested in the United 
States, or such of them as had joined the confederacy, 
and were to constitute a common fund, for the benefit 
of such States, in their federative capacity, and not in 
their separate capacity, as independent sovereignties. 
The States were to share in this fund, in proportion to 
the general charge of expenditure, as apportioned by 
Congress among the States. So far as the expenses of 
the confederacy could be defrayed from the proceeds of 
these lands, the requisitions upon the States were to that 
extent diminished, and in the same proportion as the 
States were assessed. But the rule of apportionment 
adopted in this billis entirely different from that prescrib- 
ed in the he bill assumes as a rule 
the federal population, which is a principle of political 
power, compounded of free and slave population. The 
rule adopted by Virginia was that of the general charge 
and expenditure as established by the articles of confed 
eration, which provided ** That all charges of war, and 
all other expenses that shail be incurred for the common 
defence or general welfare, and allowed by the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of 
a common Treasury, which sliall be supplied by the sev- 


grant of Virginia. 


eral States, in proportion to the value of all land within 
each State, granted to or surveyed for any person, as 
such land, and the buildings and improvements thereon, 
shall be estimated according to such modes as the United 
States in Congress assembled shall from time to time d 

rect and appoint If there wasany authority for a divi- 
sion of the proceeds of the lands among the States, this 
bill has departed from the rule laid down in the cession 
of Virginia, and assumed a principle then wholly un- 
known the language of the Virginia grant ts very 
strong and guarded; and it not only provides that th 

lanes shall be a common fund for the United States, but 
adds that ‘* they shall be faithfully and | 
of for that purpose, and for no other use « 
whatsoever.”’ They were not to be disposed of fer the 


benefit of the several States, but fur that of the United 
States, or the confederacy, which, under the « nfedera- 
tion, was regarded asthe general Gove nent, with heavy 
charges upon it, an 1 then carry ,awa Accord 
ing to the « Xpress terms of th \ y 1 andG orgia 
grants, this fund could be applhed to » other pur 
] the benet f the confederacy. 
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he intention of the grants was to provide a fund for the 
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confederacy, not for the States, which, possessing the 
power of taxation, could provide for themseives. 
It has been contended that the clause ‘* Virginia inclu- 


sive,” proves that the fund was held in trust for the | 


States; but there is no just foundation for this argument, 
as that clause was evidently inserted only from abundant 
caution, to secure to the granting States their share in 
the benefits of the fund, when applied to the purposes 
of the confederacy, and which would diminish the re- 
quisitions to be made upon the States. These cessions 
were confirmed by the constitution, with their conditions. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Wuuire] has refer- 
red to the opinions of the President as to the power of 
Congress, expressed in his annual message in 1830, re- 
garding a division of the surplus revenue among the 
States. But the President then suggests doubts as to 
the power of Congress; and in his veto message he says: 
** The constitution of the United States did not delegate 
to Congress the power to abrogate these compacts. On 
the contrary, by declaring that nothing in it shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State, it virtually provides that these 
compacts, and the rights they secure, shall remain un- 
touched by the legislative power, which shall only **make 
all needful rules and regulations” for carrying them into 
effect. All beyond this would seem to be an assump- 
tion of undelegated power. 

These ancient compacts are invaluable monuments of 
an age of virtue, patriotism, and disinterestedness. 
They exhibit the price that great States, which had won 
liberty, were willing to pay for that union, without which, 
they plainly saw, it could not be preserved. 

Considering these lands as vested in the United States, 
and appropriated to the uses and purposes of the Union, 


by the original grants, and which were confirmed in the | 


formation of the present system of government, will it 
not be inconsistent with the grants to divide the fund 
arising from the sale of them among the States? 

The federal Government possesses two means of rais- 
ing a revenue, both of which were derived from the 
States. The first is the public lands or domain; the se- 
cond, the power of levying and collecting taxes, both 
direct and indirect. ‘The power of levying taxes, like 
all other powers of this Government, is specific and 
limited; it is in its very terms confined to the purposes 


of the Union: to paying the debts and providing for the | 


common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. And if the language of that particular grant was 


not so limited, it could receive no greater extension, as 
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that would be incompatible with the theory and struc- | 


ture of the Government. The Government of the Union 
was established for certain specific purposes and cbjects, 
defined in the grant of its powers; and the power to levy 
and collect taxes must be co-extensive with those pur- 
poses, and can extend no further. ‘To maintain that 
Congress can raise a revenue for purposes beyond the 
sphere of its action, is a most preposterous and alarming 
proposition. If you step one inch bevond that boundary, 
there is no limit to the taxing power; and it might be so 
exercised as to annihilate the States. 

Considering the taxing power as confined to purposes 
distinctly federal, it cannot be exercised, even for those 
purposes, except in connexion with the other source of 
revenue—that derived from the public lands. They were 
both conferred by the States on the Union, and for the 
same purposes; and the taxing power cannot be right- 
fully resorted to, except to supply the deficiency there 
may be in the revenue derived from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands. 

To dispose of the revenue accruing from the sales of 
the public lands upon objects not federal, not within 


the action of this Government, and then supply the de- | 


a nteies 
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The power of taxation excited more alarm and occa- 
sioned a more determined resistance than any other in 
the constitution; it was the point against which that dis- 
tinguished champion of popular rights, Patrick Henry, 
directed his powerful eloquence. 

This bill will withdraw one entire branch of the pub 
lic revenue, and of course throw all the expenses of this 
Government on to the other. It is true it is limited to 
five years, but the principle leads to this result; and, 
when once adopted, it will be acted on from time to 
time. The great champion of this measure admits that 
this will probably be the case, and says it is the greatest 
recommendation of the bill. 

Why shall this Government tax the people to raise 
money to distribute among the States? Will the people 
or the States be benefited by this operation? And what 
will be its influence on our institutions and the relation 
between the States and the Union? Would not such a 
principle reverse the order of things, and change th« 
very system of the Government? The States possess the 
primary taxing power; they have conferred on this Gov- 


| ernment a special, limited power of taxation, for certain 


specific purposes, enumerated in the constitution. But 
if Congress shall raise taxes not only for the purposes 
of this Government, but also for those of the States, it 
will engross the entire taxing power reserved to the 
States. 

What would be the inevitable effect of such a principle 
upon the States? Would it not be a fatal blow to their 
independence? Would it not have a more direct ten 
dency towards consolidation than any other, or all othe: 
measures ever yet adopted? Would it not accustom the 
States to depend on this Government for their revenues, 
and even for their ordinary expenditures? And is it 
supposed that one community can be dependant on 
another for its expenditures, without gradually losing its 
independence and sinking into degradation? It is im 
possible. Would not the influence of this measure be 
the most pernicious and corrupting in the Legislatures 
of the States, and even on public sentiment among th: 
people? ‘This scheme of distribution is already pressed 
into the service of electioneering, and has been so used 
during the late election in the State I have the honor, in 
part, to represent. The people have thus far resisted 
its seductive influence, and maintained their integrity 
how long they may be able to do it, remains to be known. 

The suggestions of the President, in his veto message, 
in regard to the effect of this distribution scheme on the 
interests, the political rights, and the independence of 
the States, are deserving the most profound considera- 
tion. I will call the attention of the Senate to some parts 
of this message. 

‘It appears to me that a more direct road to consoli- 
dation cannot be devised. Money is power, and in that 
Government which pays all the publhe officers of the 
States will all political power be substantially concen- 
trated. The State Governments, if Governments they 
might be called, would lose all their independence and 
dignity. The economy which now distinguishes them, 
would be converted into a profusion limited only by the 
extent of the supply. 

‘* Being the dependants of the general Government, 
and looking to its Treasury as the source of all their 
emoluments, the State officers, under whatever names 
they might pass, and by whatever forms their duties 
migh: be prescribed, would, in effect, be the mere sti- 
pendiaries and instruments of the central power. 

‘*L am quite sure the intelligent people of our several 
States will be satisfied, on a little reflection, that it is 
neither wise nor safe to release the members of their lo- 
cal Legislatures from the responsibility of levying the 
taxes necessary to support their State Governments, and 


ficiency by taxes, would be a most palpable abuse of the | yest it in Congress, over most of whose members they 


taxing power. 
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have no control. They will not think it oenaiia ent that | 
Congress shall be the tax-gatherer and paymaster of | 
their State Governments, and thus amalgamate all their 
officers into one mass of common interest and common 
feeling. It is too obvious that such a course would sub- 
vert our well-balanced system of government, and ulti- | 
mately deprive us of all the blessings now derived from 
our happy Union. 

‘*It is difficult to perceive what advantages would ac- 
crue to the old States or the new, from the system of 
distribution which this bill proposes, if it was otherwise 
unobjectionable. It requires no argument to prove that 
if three millions of dollars a year, or any other sum, shall 
be taken out of the Treasury by this bill for distribution, 
it must be replaced by the same sum collected from the 
people through some other means. The old States will | 
receive annually a sum of money from the Treasury, but 
they will pay in a large sum, together with the ex- 
penses of collection and distribution. It is only their 
proportion of seven-eighths of the proceeds of the sales 
which they are to receive, but they must pay their due 
proportion of the whole. Disguise itas we may, the 
bill proposes to them a dead loss in the ratio of eight to | 
seven, in addition to expenses and other incidental losses. 
This assertion is not the less true, because it may not at 
first be palpable. ‘Their receipts will be in large sums, 
but their payments in small ones. The Governmer its of 
the States will receive seven dollars, for which the peo- | 
ple of the States will pay eight. But a little considera- | 
tion will satisfy the people that the effect is the same as | 
if seven hundred dollars were given them from the Trea- 
sury, for which they were at the same time to pay eight | 
hundred.” 

In what situation will this distributing scheme place | 
the two Houses of Congress? Will not its pernicious in- 
fluence be felt in our entire legislation? Ought those 
who are intrusted with the high and responsible duties 
of making laws for the whole Union, and guarding and 
protecting the rignts and interest of the whole country, 
to be placed in sucha situation, that the local interests | 
of their respective States are brought into direct conflict 

} 


with those of the Union? If the principle of distribution 
is Once established, and the States are taught to look to 
this Government for their revenue, will not the members 
of Congress be instructed to oppose all important mea- 
sures calculated to diminish the general fund which | 
they wish to distribute among the States? The interests | 
of their immediate constituents must have a controlling | 
influence on the minds of members, and the most zeal- 
ous efforts to increase the fund for distribution would be | 
regarded as the surest way to acquire local popularity. 
Every important measure for the defence of the country, 
or any other important object, would have to encounter 
this corrupting influence. ‘This is really an agrarian | 
law, as it virtually provides for a division of the public 
lands, not among the people, but among the States, 
where the scramble for a further distribution or division 
of it will be renewed. And will not this occasivn all the | 
evils and contentions which attended that species of legis- 
lation in ancient Rome? And so far as it might accus- 
tom the people of the States to look up to this central 
Government for money, would it not in some degree 
have the same pernicious influence as the laws of that 
ancient republic, which distributed corn among the peo- 
ple from the public granaries, and thus paralyzed their | 
industry, destroyed their independence, corrupted their | 
morals, and wo irked a change in the political institutions | 
of the country? The inglorious author of those laws a 
transmitted his name to remote posterity, only to be de - | 
pised fur weakness and political profligacy. 

Mr. President, 1 must apologize for having detained | 
the Senate so long, and will c lose with one more obser- | 


vation. ‘The honorable Senator fron Kentucky [Mr. 


Land Bill. 
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Crary] remarked that this was peculiarly a beneficent 
measure to the whole Union. A _ beneficent measure 
truly; which, disguise it as you may, is nothing more nor 
less than an artful scheme of raising money from the peo 
ple by indirect taxation, toreturn to them again—no, 
not to return it to the people from whose pockets it has 
been taken, but to give it to their public agents. A 


| beneficent measure, which bears upon its very face a 
concealed fraud; for whilst it purports tobe an act of 


grace and bounty, it is, in fact and truth, only an at- 
tempt to buy up the people with their own money. 

When Mr. Nizeshad concluded, 

Mr. BENTON observed that, in reading over the bill 
that morning, as engrossed, he found that the amend- 
ments made yesterday to the sec: md section, defining 
what the nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands 


| were, did not apply to the third section, where the same 
| amendments were equally necessary. He, therefore, 


moved to recommit the bill, for the purpose of having 
it amended in that partic ular. At the same time that he 
made this motion, he would inform the Senate that 
there were four gentlemen, including himself, desirous 


| of bei ing heard in opposition to the bi ll; the manner in 


which it had been carried through yesterday having 
prevented them from addressing the Senate on it. It 
the Senate refused the motion, these gentlemen were 
determined to speak to-day; and he, for one, would 


| speak, if the sun rose and set on their session. He did 


not mean to let this bill go off without making his senti- 
ments with regard to it known to the American peo- 
ple. If the recommitment were ordered, the bill would 
be reported to-morrow, and gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of then being heard on it; otherwise, they 
must speak to-day. 

Mr. EWING hoped the motion to recommit would 
not prevail, as the proposed amendment was altogether 
unnecessary. The designation in the second section of 
the current items of expenses to be deducted from the 
sales of the year would be sufficient information to the 
Department as to what Congress meant by the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands; and by it they 
would know the principles on which they were to make 
up the accounts. 

Mr. MORRIS had discovers d, on reading the bill, the 
same objections to it that had been mentioned by the 
Senator from Missouri; but, being altogether opposed 
to the bill in principle, he did not think it necessary to 
refer tothem. He had very little concern with the de- 
tails of the bill, and thought that those gentlemen who, 
like him, were oppose d to it in principle, need not care 
for them. He should, however, be pleased if the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri prevailed, in order 


# ¢) 


that those gentlemen who intended to address the Sen 


ite might have an opportunity of ¢€ - mining it, as it Was 
now vers different from the printed bill as it came from 
the committee. It was with great reluctance that he 
ever intruded on the time of the Senate, but he was so 
situated that he was compelled to address them on this 
occasion; indeed, he could not refrain from doing so, 
without vi olating what he considered to be an imperious 


nse of duty. How long it would take him to express his 
sentiments on this subject, he could not say—prob ib] 
not long; and he hoped the Senate would indulge him 
as well as other gentlemen by a postponement I 
had been no hurrying of this bill until the 1 1g, 
and he didi not see any necessity | pa ial eve- 
ning. If the objections of the ¢ ator f n Missour 
bad any weight, the bill ought to t I nmitted; and 
he would uggest to its friends whet t would not b 
better to m a it so plain that not iould be left t 
inference in the Departments 

he qi cana n was here tak n Mr. Benton’s 


tion, and it was rejected 
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Mr. MORRIS then moved that the Senate adjourn. 
This motion was decided in the negative: Yeas 20, 
nays 24, as follows: 


TL ermont Militi tiled Bill. 


Yeas--Messrs. Benton, Browr, Cuthbert, Ewing of | 


Ilinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Rives, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, 
Wright--20. 


Nars--Mes-rs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crit- | 


tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tomlinson, Webster, White--24. 

Mr. PORTER then observed, that he would make a 


compromise with gentlemen opposed to the bill. If 


they would agree that the final question should be 
taken to-morrow, he would move to adjourn, and he 
hoped his friends on his side of the House would agree 
to it. He did not wish to compel gentlemen to speak 
at that late hour, and his friend from Missouri, as well 
as every member of the Senate, must see that the de- 
laying of this bill delayed other important business 
which was suffering by the delay. He, for one, was 
determined that this bill should have precedence of all 
others. 

Mr. BENTON said he fully appreciated the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from Louisiana, out he 
could make no compromise. He was determined to 
speak on that bill before it passed. 


Mr. MORRIS said he would much prefer addressing | 


the Senate to-morrow than at that late hour. His ad- 
dress would not probab!y occupy a long time, and, if the 
Senate would agree to adjourn, he would agree that the 
final question maul Ibe taken to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. PORTER, 

Phe Senate then adjourned. 


Faipay, Arnis 29. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the follown g re solution, 

ch was considered and adopted 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause the Senate to be informed whether 
any branch of the public service has suffered, or is like- 
ly to suffer, any injury, loss, neglect, or delay, for want 
of time ly and adequate appropriations. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to move a reconsideration of 
the vote on agreeing to the resolution just submitted by 


Mr. Benton. It was an extraordinary resolution, he 
said, and ought to take the usual course of lying on the 
table one day. Had he been in his seat when the vote 


was taken, he should have opposed its consideration at 
that time. 

Mr. BENTON said he was willing to have the vote 
reconsidered, and for the resolution to lie one day. It 
was, he admitted, an extraordinary resolution, but it 
was introduced on an ext cordinary occasion. Here 
they were voting money to distribute among the States, 
while they reluse to appropriate money for the expe nd- 
itures of the Government, though it was known that 
the public service was suffering. | 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he only wanted the resolu- 
tion to take the usual course. 

Ihe vote on adopting the resolution was then recon- 
sidered, and the resolution lies on the table one d iy. 


VERMONT MILITIA. 


On motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, the bill to pro- 
vide for the payment of a regiment of Vermont militia, 
who served at the battle of Plattsburgh, was taken up. 

The bill (Mr. K. said) had, in the absence of some 


necessary information, which he believed was now in 
the possession of the Senator from Vermont, been laid 


{Arprit 29, 1856. 


wy 


on the table on his (Mr. K’s) motion, and it was for that 
reason that he moved to take it up. 

‘The bill was then taken up, and considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and, after some remarks from 
Messrs. PRENTISS and GOLDSBOROUGH in its sup- 
port, and from Mr. KING, of Alabama, in opposition to 
it, on the ground that the evidence was not sufficient, 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


LAND BILL. 


The Senate proceeded to the question of the passage 
of the bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, &c.; when 

Mr. MORRIS rose and addressed the Chair as follows 

Mr. President, it is with extreme reluctance that [ 
rise to address the Senate on the present occasion, 
though somewhat used to legislative debates; yet, in 
this body, could I suffer my own feelings to be my 
guide, I should remain a silent listener, and be content 
with that vote which my judgment should dictate, rather 
than mingle in debate on this or any other question. 
But there are circumstances under which individual feel- 
ing must give way to duty; and individual judgme nt 
must be governed by the. calls of public opinion, and 
when silence is no longer commendable, but is in fact « 
fault. Under these circumstances I find myself now 
placed. The bill under consideration is of an important 
character; it deeply affects not only the interest of the 
western country, but the United States generally. ‘The 
Senators from Ohio have different views on this subject, 
and as one of them has had the opportunity, as chairman 
of the Land Committee, to express h's views in areport, 
on the introduction of this bill, it seems to require of the 
other a duty with which he cannot dispense, and which 
he will now attempt to discharge. Before, however, I 
proceed to the examination of the principles of the bill, 
and the report upon which it is founded, I feel con- 
strained to give a passing notice to some topics that have 
been introduced into this discussion. Like most others 
that have gone before, it has not been permitted to pass 
without some severe animadversions and strictures upon 
the course pursued by the present administration. And 
to; arm the country, and to hide the real deformity of 
this measure from the public view, it has been attempted 
to be shown that the public money inthe deposite banks 
is unsafe, and, if not speedily drawn from those institu- 
tions, will be entirely lost to the country; and, as con 
nected with this question, the safety and necessity of a 
United States Bank bas again been urged on the Ame 
can people. 

I will not attempt to examine the assertions on these 
points. ‘hey have been so often met and refuted, that 
1 will only say that Lam entirely satisfied that they have 
no foundation in reality on which to rest. Connected, 
however, with this subject, there has been another 
charge made of a more grave and serious nature, and 
that, too, from a quarter which is calculated to give it 
force and effect in the country, and which, if true, would 
be just cause of fear for the safety and perpetuity of our 
institutions. It has been said, and that with a boldness 
that seemed to bid defiance, that there was a constant 


propensity and apparent determination, on the part of 


the friends of the administration, to increase the power 
of the Executive, and to decrease and bring into disre- 
pute the legislative power; and this is attributed to that 
undue influence which, in the fancy of gentlemen, Gen- 
eral Jackson is said to have, not only over members of 
this body, but over the country generally. 

That General Jackson is a popular President, I freely 
admit; that he is deservedly so, I prove by the united 
voice of the great body of the American people; but 
that he has any of that servile class of friends who sur 
render their own judgment in obedience to his wish, I 
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am not disposed to believe; and while gentlemen com- 
plain in such strong terms of his withering popular ily, as 
they call it, it would be well for them to examine why 
it is so, and ascertain the true principle upon which it 
rests. The people of this country sustain General Jack- 
son, not because his word is a law to them, but because 
the public will is the law that governs his action. It will 
be remembered that during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, and under the auspices of the Bank of the 
United States, there had been a constant tendency in the 
proceedings of Congress to build up systems and forms 
of government unknown to the constitution. The Ameri- 
can system, claiming within itself an undefined and un- 
definable power, began to develop its objects under 
the next administration; 


of the American people. The whole doctrine of inter- 
nal improvement, protecting t tariffs, and, in fact, the 
whole domestic industry of the country, was claimed by 
Congress to be within its constitutional power; and the 
doctrine was openly avowed, that the representative 


should not suffer himself to be palsied by the will of his | 


constituents. These alarming encroachments upon the 


constitutional rights of the people conv: need them of 


the necessity of a change of measures, which was begun 
during the latter term ‘of Mr. Monroe’s administration; 
and General Jackson was looked to as a successor, not 
on account only of the military glory he had acquired at 
New Orleans, but for the firm integrity and disinterested 
patriotism he had displayed in every situation in which 
he had been placed, and his well known and inflexible 
republican principles. There was no local influence or 
personal feeling connected with his circumstances that 
would prevent him from being (what in fact he is) the 
second father of his country; and the people — 
him into power by a most triumphant majority, for the 
express purpose that his administration might break 
down these newly created systems; and he has not dis- 
appointed their just expectations, but has faithfully, as 
far as in him lay, carried out those principles that 
brought him into power. This, sir, is the whole secret 
of his popularity; and though a combination of money, 
talent, and influence, before unknown in this country, 
has constantly assailed his administration, and, aided by 
the power of Congress, and in particular this branch, 


has endeavored to keep alive and preserve those sys- 
tems, opposition to which brought him into power; yet 
his firmness in resisting them has been constantly met by 
increased popularity, and the people have been com- 
pelled to look to General Jackson to save them from the 


improvident legislation of Congress. I regret that this 
necessity has been imposed on the country; yet such 
will be the result until the will of the constituent body is 
faithfully carried into effect in the halls of legislation. 
Let gentlemen who occupy seats in Congress, and who 
complain of the popularity of the President as danger- 
ous, if not ruinous to the country, profit by the example 
he has set them; let them faithfully represent the public 
will, and not attempt to build up systems to advance the 
interests of one portion of the community at the expense 
of the other; let them carry into operation the power of 
the people, and no longer endeavor to exercise power 
over them, and they will be equally popular with the 
President, and render the exercise of executive power 
uncalled for in curtailing their acts. It is not the condi- 
tion of men that renders them honorable or popular in 
this country, but a faithful discharge of the duties which 
they undertake to perform. 

It has been also said in the course of this debate, as 
matter of alarming tendency, that it is claimed for the 
President that he is the representative of the people, and 
that General Jackson has put up such claim in his own 
behalf, as the single representative of the whole people 
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of the United States. Whether these assertions be well 
founded or not, I think it unnecessary to inquire. I 
have never been alarmed at the cry of danger from Exe- 
That power, though extensive in its 
operations, is held under so many checks and restraints, 
that I have always viewed it the weakest and least dan- 
gerous of the three great powers of this Government. 
It is, in the first place, an elective power by the whole 
peopie for a short pe riod of years; and being intrusted 
toa single person, it is watched with the most vigilant 
attention; and the least departure from correct principles 
is deeply noted in the public mind. It is a power which 
can originate no measure, but is the agent and ‘subject to 
the orders of the other great powers of the Government. 
Being in the hands of one man, he is subject to impeach- 
ment by the re one nme of the people; and the Senate, 
with the Chief Justice at its head, are his judges. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the executive power, thus checked 
and circumscribed, first by the people, then by the other 
powers of the Government combined, should ever become 
dangerous to the liberty of the country. The framers 
of the constitution have thrown too many guards around 
it to excite any such fear. 1am myself clearly of opin- 
ion, that if the liberties of the people of this country 
are ever destroyed, it will be the act of an American 
Congress; and the first scene of the grand drama, con- 
stituted as the Senate now is, will take place in this 
body. 

But, sir, we are told of danger, because it is said that 
the President is the representative of the American peo- 
ple. And pray, sir, what ought he to be? Ought not 
each and every branch of this Government to faithfully 
represent the American people in the discharge of the 
duties assigned them? I hold they ought. The President 
ought so to execute the laws as the people would do, 
could they act collectively on the subjects; in fact, pub- 
lic opinion ought to be the rule of his conduct; and I 
venture still further, and say that the judges, in the con- 
struction of laws, ought to be guided by toe weight of 
public sentiment virtue and public opinion 
that sustains, and ought to direct, each and every depart- 
ment of the Government, as well collective ener- 
gies of the whole. An attempt to overturn this princi- 
ple was made by the introduction of the American sys- 
tem; a branch of that system, the doctrine of internal 
improvements, was recognised by Congress, but 
thrown by the veto of the President. He 
triumphantly sustained by public opinion. The Bank 
United States, another branch of the same system, 

also the veto power, and a like result 
has followed. But still gentlemen are not satisfied, or 
disposed to abandon this hopeless contest. They have, 
by the bill under consideration, 
but not the nature of the 
war. Adhering to the doctrine, that by patronage they 
can acquire popularity, having been foiled in their at- 
tempts heretofore to appropriate money to favorite ob- 
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Sir, I predict this last scheme will prove more fatal to its 
friends than any of the class to which it belongs It is 
true we have heard much said in its favor, and 
talent and eloquence have been employed 
but, for myself, | have heard nothing new tn principle, 
or forcible in argument, that is not contained in the re- 
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Mr. MORRIS then moved that the Senate adjourn. 

This motion was decided in the negative: Yeas 2( 
nays 24, as follows: 

Yeas--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of | 
Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Rives, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, 
Wright--20. 

Nays--Mes:-rs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing ‘of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tomlinson, Webster, White--24. 

Mr. PORTER then observed, that he would make a 
compromise with gentlemen opposed to the bill. If 
they would agree that the final question should be 
taken to-morrow, he would move to adjourn, and he 
hoped his friends on his side of the House would agree 
to it. He did not wish to compel gentlemen to speak 
at that late hour, and his friend from Missouri, as well 
as every member of the Senate, must see that the de- 
laying of this bill delayed other important business 
which was suffering by the delay lie, for one, was 
determined that this bill should have precedence of all 
others. 

Mr. BENTON said he fully appreciated the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from Louisiana, out he 


could make no compromise. He was determined to 
speak on that bill before it passed. 


Mr. MORRIS said he would much prefer addressing | 
the Senate to-morrow than at that late hour. His ad- 
dress would not probably morte) a long time, and, if the 
Senate would agree to adjourn, he would agree that the 
final question should be taken to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. PORTER, 

Phe Senate then adjourned. 


Farivar, Arniz 29. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution, 
which was considered and adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause the Senate to be informed whether 
any branch of the public service has suf — or is like- 
ly to suffer, any injury, loss, neglect, or delay, for want 
of timely and a oe e appropriations. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to move a reconsideration of 
the vote on agreeing to the resolution just submitted by 


Mr. Benton. It was an extraordinary resolution, he 
said, and ought to take the usual course of lying on the 
table one day. Had he been in his seat when the vote 


was taken, he should have opposed its consideration at 
that time. 


BENTON said he was willing to have the vote 


reconsidered, and for the resolution to lie one day. It 
was, he admitted, an extraordinary resolution, but it 
was ene on an extraordinary occasion. Here 
they were voting money to distribute among the States, 


while they refuse to appropriate money for the expend- 
itures of the Government, though it was known that 
the public service was suffering. 
Mr. WEBSTER said that le only wanted the resolu- 
tion to take the usual course. 
Che vote on adopting the resolution was then recon- 
dered, and the resolution lies on the table one day 


VERMONT MILITIA. 


motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, the bill to pro- | 
* for the payment of a regiment of Vermont militia, 
. > served at the battle of Plattsburgh, was taken up. 
The bill (Mr. K. said) had, in the absence of some 
necessary information, which he believed was now in 


the possession of the Senator from Vermont, been laid | 


on the table on his (Mr. K’s) motion, and it was for that 
reason that he moved to take it up. 

‘The bill was then taken up, and considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and, after some remarks from 
Messrs. PRENTISS and GOLDSBOROUGH in its sup- 
port, and from Mr. KING, of Alabama, in opposition to 
it, on the ground that the evidence was not sufficient, 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


LAND BILL 


The Senate proceeded to the question of the passage 
of the bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the pro 
ceeds of the public lands, &c.; when 

Mr. MORRIS rose and addressed the Chair as follows 

Mr. President, it is with extreme reluctance that f 
rise to address the Senate on the present occasion, 
though somewhat used to legislative debates; yet, in 
this body, could I suffer my own feelings to be my 
guide, I should remain a silent listener, and be content 
with that vote which my judgment should dictate, rather 
than mingle in debate on this or any other question 
But there are circumstances under which ane al feel 
ing must give way to duty; and individual judy Iement 
must be governed by the calls of public opinion, and 
when silence is no longer commendable, but is in fact a 
fault. Under these circumstances I find myself now 
placed. ‘The bill under consideration is of an important 
character; it deeply affects not only the interest of the 
western country, but the United States generally. ‘The 
Senators from Ohio have different views on this subject, 
and as one of them has had the opportunity, as chairman 
of the Land Committee, to express h's views in a report, 
on the intreduction of this bill, it seems to require of the 
other a duty with which he cannot dispense, and whic h 
he will now eages. to discharge. Before, however, 
proceed to the examination of the principles of the bill, 
and the report upon which it is founded, I feel con- 
strained to give a passing notice to some topics that have 
been introduced into this discussion. Like most others 
that have gone before, it has not been permitted to pass 
without some severe animadversions and strictures upon 
the course pursued by the present administration. And 
to alarm the country, and to hide the real deformity of 
this measure from the public view, it has been attempted 
to be shown that the public money inthe deposite banks 
is unsafe, and, if not speedily drawn from those institu 
tions, will be entirely lost to the country; and, as con 
nected with this question, the safety and necessity of a 
United States Bank bas again been urged on the Ame 
can people. 

I will not attempt to examine the assertions on these 
points. They bave been so often met and refuted, that 
1 will only say that Lam entirely satisfied that they have 
no foundation in re ality on which to rest. Connected, 
however, with this subject, there has been another 
charge made of a more grave and serious nature, and 
that, too, froma quarter which is calculated to give it 
force and effect in the country, and which, if true, would 
be just cause of fear for the safety and perpetui'y of our 
institutions. It has been said, and that with a boldness 
that seemed to bid defiance, that there was a constant 
propensity and apparent determination, on the part of 
the friends of the administration, to increase the power 
of the Executive, and to decrease and bring into disre- 
pute the legislative power; and this is attributed to that 
undue influence which, in the fancy of gentlemen, Gen- 
eral Jackson is said to have, not only over members of 
this body, but over the country generally. 

That General Jackson is a popular President, I freely 
admit; that he is deservedly so, I prove by the united 
voice of the great body of the American people; but 
that he has any of that servile class of friends who sur- 
render their own judgment in obedience to his wish, I 
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am not disposed to believe; and while gentlemen com- 
plain in such strong terms of his withering popularity, as 
they call it, it would be well for them to examine why 
it is so, and ascertain the true principle upon which it 
rests. The people of this country sustain General Jack- 
son, not because his word is a law to them, but because 
the public will is the law that governs his action. It will 
be remembered that during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, and under the auspices of the Bank of the 
United States, there had been a constant tendency in the 
proceedings of Congress to build up systems and forms 
of government unknown to the constitution. The Ameri- 
can system, claiming within itself an undefined and un- 
definable power, began to develop its objects under 
the next aduninistrating: it had brought that administra- 
tion 2 power, against the known wishes and opinions 
of the American people. The whole doctrine of inter- 
nal improvement, protecting tariffs, and, in fact, the 
whole domestic industry of the country, was claimed by 
Congress to be within its constitutional power; and the 
doctrine was openly avowed, that the representative 
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should not suffer himself to be palsied by the will of his 


constituents. These alarming encro achments upon the 
constitutional rights of the 
the necessity of a change of measures, which was begun 
during the latter term ‘of Mr. Monroe’s administration; 
and General Jackson was looked to as a successor, not 
on account only of the military glory he had acquired at 
New Orleans, but for the firm inte grity and disinterested 
patriotism he had displayed in every situation in which 
he had been placed, and his well known and inflexible 
republican principles. There was no local influence or 
personal feeling connected with his circumstances that 
would prevent him from being fact he is) the 
second father of his country; and the people brought 
him into power by a most triumphant majority, for the 
express purpose that his adininistration might break 
down these newly created systems; and he has not dis- 
appointed their just expectations, but has faithfully, as 
far as in him lay, carried out those principles that 
brought him into power. This, sir, is the whole secret 
of his popularity; and though a combination of money, 
talent, and influence, before unknown in this country, 
has constantly assailed his administration, and, aided by 
the power of Congress, and in particular 
has endeavored to keep alive and preserve those sys- 
tems, Opposition to which brought him into power; yet 
his firmness in resisting them has been constantly met by 
increased popularity, and the people have been com- 
pelled to look to General Jackson to save them from the 
egtodia nt legislation of Congress. I regret that this 
necessity has been imposed on the country; yet such 
will be the result until the will of the constituent body is 
faithfully carried into effect in the halls of legislation. 
Let gentlemen who occupy seats in Congress, and who 
complain of the popularity of the President as danger- 
ous, if not ruinous to the country, profit by the example 
he has set them; let them faithfully represent the public 
will, and not attempt to build up systems to advance the 
interests of one portion of the community at the expense 
of the other; let them carry into operation the power of 
the people, and no longer endeavor to exercise powée 
over them, and they will be equally popular with the 
President, and render the exercise of executive power 
uncalled for in curtailing their acts. It is not the condi- 
tion of men that renders them honorable popular in 
this country, but a faithful discharge of the duties which 
they undertake to perform. 

It has been also said in the course of 
matter of 


(what in 


this branch, 


this debate, as 
alarming tendency, that it is claimed for the 
President that he is the representative of the people, and 
that General Jackson has put up such claim in his own 


behalf, as the single representative of the whole people 
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of the United States. Whether these assertions be well 
founded or not, I think it unnecessary to inquire. I 
have never been alarmed at the cry of danger from Exe- 
cutive power. That power, though extensive in its 
operations, is held under so many checks and restraints, 
that I have always viewed it the weakest and least dan- 
gerous of the three great powers of this Government. 
It is, in the first place, an elective power by the whole 
peopie for a short period of years; and being intrusted 
toa single person, it is watched with the most vigilant 
attention; and the least departure from correct principles 
is deeply noted in the public mind. It is a power which 
can originate no measure, but is the agent and ‘subject to 
the orders of the other great powers of the Government. 
Being in the hands of one man, he is subject to impeachi- 
ment by the representatives of the people; and the Senate 
with the Chief Justice at its head, are his judges. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the executive power, thus checked 
and circumscribed, first by the people, then by the other 
powersof the Gove rnment combined, should ever become 
dangerous to the liberty of the country. The framers 
of the constitution have thrown too many guards around 
it to excite any such fear. 1am myself clearly of opin- 
ion, that if the liberties of the people of this country 
are ever destroyed, it will be the act of an American 
Congress; and the first scene of the grand drama, con- 
stituted as the Senate now is, will take place in this 
body. 

But, sir, we are told of danger, because it is said that 
the President is the representative of the American peo- 
ple. And pray, sir, what ought he to be? Ought not 
each and every branch of this Government to faithfully 
represent the / American people in the discharge of the 
duties assigned them? I hold they ought. The President 
ought so to execute the laws as the a would = 
could they act collectively on the subjects; in fact, p 
lic opinion ought to be the rule of his conduct; Si t 
venture still furthe r, and say that the ju lges, in the con- 
struction of laws, ought to be guided by the weight of 
public sentiment: it is public virtue and public opinion 
that sustains, and ought to direct, each and every depart- 
ment of the Government, as well as the collective ener- 
gies of the whole. An attempt to overturn this princi- 
ple was made by the introduction of the American sys 
tem; a branch of that system, the doctrine of internal 
improvements, was recognised by Congress, but over- 
thrown by the veto of the President. He has been 
triumphantly sustained by public opinion. The Bank 
of the ( J nite d States, another branch of the same system, 
has also fallen under the veto power, and a like result 
has followed. But still gentlemen are not satisfied, or 
disposed to abandon this h pel ss contest. Th y have, 
by the introduction of the bill under consideration, 
changed the mode of attack, but not the nature 
war. Adhering to the doctrine, that by patronage they 
can acquire popularity, having been foiled in their at- 
tempts heretofore to appropriate money to favorite ob- 
ersons, to be € xpen led by the agents of this 
G wernme » they are attempting by this bill to bestow 
money “a on the States, by which it is no doubt hoped 
that the very objects which have heretofore 
tempted may be gained in a more c 
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Sir, I predict this last scheme will prove more fatal to its 
friends than any of the cles to which it belongs. It is 
true we have heard much said in its favor, and both 
talent and eloquence have been employed in its support; 
but, for myself, | have heard nothing new principle, 
or forcible in argument, that is not contained in the re- 
port of the committee on this subject I have turned 
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my attention to that report, as embodying in the ablest 


‘s 
manner all the argument and reason that can be brought 
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together in support of the bill; a report drawn up, no 
doubt, with great care and deliberation. I shall endeavor 
to examine that report, and show that it is both fallacious 
and inconclusive. 

The committee assume in their report that there isa 


Land Bill. 


} 


vast surplus of revenue inthe Treasury; that this state of | 


things is not desirable, because its natural tendency is to 
produce extravagance in appropriation, and wastefulness 
in the expenditure of the public money. This is a truism 
in part, not to be controverted; but if it be true that 
this surplus actually exists, it is strange that the commit- 
tee, after having discovered this wasteful disease and its 
cause, instead of recommending a radical cure, should 
propose to extract the infectious matter from this Gov- 


ernment, and diffuse it into the State Governments, and | 
To prevent its | 
effects here, this political empiricism would be produc- | 


thus innoculate the entire body politic. 


tive of the most fatal results. The reduction of the 
customs, which would be a complete and effectual cure, 


the committee believe cannot, or rather ought not, to be | 
resorted to, because it would awaken, as they say, feel- | 


ings dangerous to the peace and harmony of the coun- 
try. And the reason assigned for this strange conclu- 
sion is, that the tariff law now in force is the result of 
compromise of the opinions of citizens in different sec- 


tions of the Union, and ought not to be disturbed, unless | 


a strong political necessity calls for some new modifica- 
tion. The first position assumed by the committee I 


believe to be founded in error, and calculated to mislead | 


the public mind. 


The tariff, as it now exists, is not the compromise of | 


the opinions of the citizens in the different sections of 


the country, because it is too evident to require proof 


that the citizens of the United States have constantly 


been opposed to a protective tariff, and to the collection | 
of taxes, either directly or indirectly, toa greater amount | 
than would be necessary for the support of the Govern- | 


ment; and on this ground have they constantly opposed 
the whole doctrine of internal improvements by Con- 
gress. 
compromise between individual members of Congress, 
representing different sectional interests of the country, 
and was entered into for the advancement of those inter- 
ests, independent of any consideration of results, as ope 


The present tariff law is rather the result of a | 


rating upon the citizens, generally, in each and every | 


section of the Union. The measure was a foul concep- 
tion, and produced an unnatural offspring. 
born was an attempt to bind the hands of any future Con- 
gress from legislation on the subject, fora given term of 
years; its next haus been to accumulate money in the 
rreasury, which may be used to corrupt this Govern- 
ment, or be used for corrupting the Governments of the 
States, as may best suit the interest or convenience of 
those who have for the time being the power of its dis- 
posal. And under this unnatural state of things, it is 
said that the present rate of duties must be continued, 
and kept up for the proper regulation of commerce, and 
may be necessary for the ordinary wants of Government. 
If this last be true, then indeed ought not the customs to 
be reduced; and if sufficient for the ordinary wants of 
the Government is to be raised by the customs, then the 
public lands ought no longer to be considered as a 
source of revenue; but L confess | am unable to see 
either the truth or force of the former part of the argu- 
ment. Duties for the proper regulation of commerce 
do not depend on the amount, but on their equality in 
the different ports of entry in the United States. 
be correct, (and [ decm it an undeniable position, ) then 


Its first- | 


| 


| not any partiality for its inhabitants. 


| 


If this | 
gives peace and security to the country. We 


the whole argument, on this point, falls to the ground; | 


for surely the customs can be so lessened as to reduce 
entirely the whole surplus revenue in the Treasury. 
The attempt to tie up the hands of a future Congress, 
by the mere operation of a law, is a still more palpa- 
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ble error. The legislative power of the country is at all 
times equal; it has no bounds but the constitution, and 
ought to have no other guide than the public will: where 
that leads, it ought always to follow. It is essential to 
the welfare of the country, as well as the maintenance 
of equal rights, that the legislative power should con 
stantly be free and unincumbered, except as has been 
mentioned; but this never would be the case if its delib- 
erations could be prevented from being had on any sub- 
ject by existing laws, over which it ought not to exercise 
any control. It would establish this dangerous princi- 
ple, that the power of the people is not always compe- 
tent for the maintenance of their rights. The proposed 
measure of increasing the appropriations for fortifica- 
tions, the navy, and general defence of the country, is not 
by the committee attempted to be directly negatived; 
but it is said that large and liberal appropriations of mo- 
ney for these purposes, though just and proper in itself, 
cannot be well applied, and ought not to be made; be 
cause it is not in our power to supply proper materials 
and skilful engineers for this purpose. This is, at least, the 
force of the argument; and on account of this exigency, 
no more than ordinary appropriations ought to be made. 
Tam at a loss for words to express my surprise at this 
argument; nor can J fora moment admit its correctness 

I can view it in no other light than alibel upon the Amer- 
ican people, and an imputation on their skill and indus- 
try—that peuple, whose inventive faculties and mechan- 
ical genius have not only surpassed former ages, but are 
the wonder of our own, and who have subjected the 
very elements to the condition of a laborer in their em- 
ploy; that this people should be told by their represent- 
atives that they have not sufficient knowledge to erect 
forts, build ships, and other public works to any extent, 
and in the best possible manner, is an assertion as new 
as it isunjust. But the committee, as if they felt the 
full weight of the objections that could be rightfully 
urged against this proposition, and the fallacy of their own 
argument in its support, endeavor to sustain themselves 
by another, and, as they suppose, a serious objection to 
the appropriation of liberal sums for the protection of 
the country; and that is, that the appropriations, or the 
larger portion thereof, would be expended upon the sea- 
coast, or in our great commercial cities; and the commit- 
tee seem to claim, as a matter of right, the expenditure 
of money by this Government in a general distribution 
over the whole surface of the United States. This again 
is a delusive argument, addressed to the selfish passions 
of men, and more particularly to western citizens; and 
it is well calculated to ensnare public opinion, and 
draw it aside from the real merits of the case. ‘To ob 


ject to the application of the public revenue in the erec 


tion of fortifications and building of ships, because it does 
not at once scatter the money over the whole United 
States, is an argument in itself a perfect solecism. As 
well might an objection be urged, that food is conveyed 
into the stomach alone, and that the other members of 
the body are neglected, as complain of the erection 
of defences upon the seaboard, or in our commercial 
cities. It is the fitness of the place for sustaining 
the body politic that should require our care, and 
The protection 
and safety of our large commercial cities, as well as the 
seaboard, are essentially connected with the welfare of 
the interior country, and the interest and prosperity of 
the far west; a blow struck there, would vibrate through 
the whole Union. it is the safety of the outposts that 
of the 
West ought to feel as deep an interest in the safety and 
security from foreign aggression of New York or Phila- 
delphia, as any of our own cities; and this would be the 
case, could we divest ourselves of that selfishness to 
which all men are more or less liable. There is nothing, 
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then, in this argument, when rightfully considered, that 


we ought not to make large, liberal, and extensive ap- | 


propriations of money for the defence of the country, 


because the greater part thereof will be expended in our | 


great commercial cities, or upon the seaboard. Many, 


and I have no coubt most of our constituents, have never | 


seen this Capitol, with all its gaudy and expensive 
decurations; and a goodly number, it is highly probable, 
have never seen the hall of legislation intheir own States 

or even the court-houses in their own counties: 
they felt any direct influence or gain arising from the 
expenditures of money in the erection of either; yet they 


have contributed, and cheerfully too, for the erection of 


all those objects, because they are necessary in the due 
and regular administration of justice, as well as for the 
safety and security of individual rights; and they have 


dete this without a complaining murmur that no part of 


the money was disbursed on their own farms. 

The reducing the price of the public lands, or the 
ceding them to the States in which they lie, is next con- 
sidered by the committee. The first objection to a re- 

duction of price is, that it would tend to reduce the 
price of real estate generally. This objection is not well 
founded; the price of an article is a relative term, want- 
ing both stability and uniformity: it is the 
reason or justice, but frequently of caprice or whim; 

and not unfrequently of taste, convenience, or necessity. 

But as to the public lands, Justice, reason, convenience, 
and nece ssity, all seem to unite in requiring Congress 
to reduce the price; and if this argument of the com- 
mittee be valid, it applies with equal force against the 
introduction or erection of any new machinery, or the 
establishment of any new trading-house, for those now 
in existence will be lessened in value thereby—a position 
which | believe the committee themselves would not 
contend for. 

The next objection to a reduction of the price of the 
public lands, is, that it would operate to the injury, not 
the benefit, of the country in which the lands are 
situated. This argument is attempted to be sustained 
on the same ground as the former, by making its appli- 
cation more local, by the assertion that it would reduce 
the price of all land in the neighborhood pro rata with 
that of the public land. In reply to this argument, I 
beg leave to remind the committee that the united voice 
anc almost unanimous opinion of the people, in all the 
States in which the public lands are situated, is against 
them as well as the opinion of every intelligent and un- 
biased citizen who has any correct knowledge of the 
new countries. They all well know that the Govern- 
ment, which secures the greatest quantity of happiness 
and comfort to the people is unquestionably the pons 
and that the surest means to accomplish this desirable 
end is to enable every man to become a frecholder, so 
that he can have the satisfaction of saying that some 
spot, however small, is his own; that the Government 
of his country is bound to protect him in its quiet enjoy- 
ment; and that, when he shall return from his daily labor 

to his hearth and his fireside, none shall be suffered to 
make him afraid: the sleep of such a man will be quiet, 
and his repose sweet; and, no matter how coarse his fare 
may be, his love of country will never fade nor languish. 
Such men as these are the true riches of government, 
and will always be found ready to defend their country 
for their country’s sake. It ought to be our most ardent 
wish and constant policy to provide means by which 
every man in the United States might become a free- 
hok der, if that freehold did not consist of more than 
twenty-five acres; indeed, it matters not so much as to 
quantity, if a right to the sale be the lot of every citizen. 

Another objection made toa reduction of the price of 
the public lands by the committee is, that it would en- 
courage speculation, and throw the whole of the public 
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domain into the hands of sharp-sighted capitalists, who 
would be enabled to retail it at advanced prices to actual 
settlers. This objection is more showy than solid, for 
every day’s experience teaches us that speculation in 
articles of high value is more common than in those of 
low; when the Government lands were sold at two dol- 
lars per acre, speculation was as much complained of 
then as now. It is the relative, not the actual value of 
an article, that induces speculation. But this objection 
is easily obviated by providing for the sale of the public 
land to actual settlers only, and in limited quantities. 

The last, and which the committee consider the most 
important, objection to the reduction of prices in the 
sale of the public lands, or ceding them to the States in 
which they are situated, is, that the several States, by 
their deeds of cession to the United States, vested only 
a trust power; and that the Government of the United 
States is only the mere trustee of the several States, 
bound to carry into effect the grants made by the States 
for the specific purposes intended by the grantors; and 
when those purposes are fulfilled, the residue of the 
grant does, and of right ought, to revert to the States; 
and, extending the trust power further than I believe 
it has ever been extended in equity, they give the trus- 
tee the power to change the nature of the trust, and 
convert the land into money, and distribute that among 
the States. And one further stretch of the imagination 
leads the committee to conclude that lands acquired by 
the United States, by virtue of treaties made since the 
adoption of the constitution, have been paid for by mo- 
ney had from the sale of lands ceded by the States, and, 
according to the rule laid down, they subject the pro- 
ceeds of these lands to the like disposition. 

My first objection to this fine-spun and subtle theory 
s, that I have serious doubts that the sovereign power 
of a country, at least the sovereign power of this Gov- 
ernment as vested in Congress by virtue of the constitu 
tion of the United States, can, in any case, become a 
mere and naked trustee; though it may be said the idea 
is borrowed from Se power, yet it is no less 
correct, that the sovereign power of a country, be it 
vested in whom it may, is supposed to be constantly 
employed for the public good, and that no partial care 
pa, enter into its ec: mmposition. It cannot subject itself 
to control by any part of those over whom its constant 
duty is to watch for the welfare of all; nor can it act in 
subordination to any other power; for, in either case, 
it would be an abrogation of sovereigaty. But it is not 
absolutely necessary to sustain the argument that I 
should rely exclusively on the general doctrine that the 
sovereign power, where it is primary, original, and con- 
fined in its operation only by constitutional limits, as is 
the case with the le gislative power of the States, cannot 
be a trustee; yet in a Government like that of the Uni- 
ted States, where its whole action exists and is brought 
into operation by grants, the exercise of its power must 
be limited and brought expressly within those grants; 
and | contend that in no part 
tion of the United States is the power granted to Co 
gress to become a trustee in any case; no, not even f 
the purpose of diffusing knowledge amongst men. But 
if such power can be inferred from the constitution, it 
must be from some 
and, if 


or clause of the constitu- 


t 


umelnty, 


general 
so, by virtue thereof, the United 


' ' 
grant in that inst 
States can not 


only act as trustee for the several States, but may be the 
trustee of any foreign gentleman or State whatever. 
This G vernment, if this position I ( rect, can De- 
come the trustee of the Barings Rothschilds in the 
management of any money concerns they may think 
proper to establish in this country, ether it be fot 
the diffusion of knowle lee an gst men, or of bu iying 
men for political purposes without knowledge, or, at 
least, without virtue. Under this general trust p : 
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as it is presented to my mind, and as admitted, and, in- 
deed, contended for by the committee, Congress can 
become the trustee of the Bank of England, the trustee 
of the East India Company, or of any foreign Govern- 
ment whatever; and thus act in the double capacity of 
an American Legislature, and as agent or trustee for 
another power, however inimical that power may be to 
our own. Indeed, 1 cannot see but Congress, by be- 
coming trustee, can effect any object they wish, no mat- 
ter what that object is, whether within the granted pow- 
ers of the constitution or not. C ongress may have in 
view a favorite object of internal improvement, for the 
benefit of two or more favorite States; they may bestow 
upon, or, in the language of the bill, distribute to these 
States millions of the public revenue; and it may be well 
understood that the States are to create Congress a 
trustee for the express purpose of expending this mo- 
ney according to their own wish. There can be 1 nu end 
of abuses of this kind, if Congress can act as trustee, and 
accomplish that which they cannot do by direct acts of 
legislation. 1 contend, in the next place, that the deeds 
of cession made by the States to the U nite d States did 
not create a trust, nor were they so intended; “ y con- 
tain no words of limitation but such as are applicable to 
the exercise of power by Congress in every other case. 
lake for example, as the committee have, the deed 
of cession made by Virginia. The only words of limita- 
tion mentioned by the committee, (and they are the only 
ones in the deed, ) are, that the land ceded shall be con- 
sidered a common fund for the use and benefit of all the 
United States, members of the federal alliance, and shall 
be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, 
and for no other use or purpose whatever. ‘Those 
words, which are now to operate as a talisman, and 
change of the money received for public lands from the 
character of revenue into that of property held by the 
CGiovernment in trust for the States, are nothing more, 
nor can they rightfully receive any other construction, 
than to place the avails of the public lands on the same 
footing as the proceeds of taxes, duties, or customs. 
The money received from all or either of these sources, 
is the revenue of the country; and Congress is bound in 
good faith to consider it a common fund for the use and 
benefit of all the United States, as a joint confederacy, 
and not as a fund belonging to the States, severally; 
and Congress have power only to apply the whole, or 
any part thereof, to such objects as are exclusively with- 
in the power of this Government, and to no other use, 
intent, or purpose, whatever. 
But there is an inconsistency in the views of the com- 
mittee, which they seem to have entirely overlooked. 
They contend that this Government, as trustee, ought 
to distribute the proceeds of the public lands to the 
States in severalty, while the very words of the trust 
which they claim are, that the land shall be a common 
fund for the use of the States asa joint confederacy. 
This very inconsistency proves the fallacy of their wh le 
system. 
That the United States acquired a full and absolute 
tile to the lands ceded by the States, I think is clearly 
evident, because Congress have granted portions of these 
lands to States, as well as individuals, without any com- 
pensation given for the same; and titles made in pur- 
suance of such grants are unquestionably valid in courts 
of law; and the power of Congre ss in this particul ir, Aa 
being rightfully exercised, has neve: 
public opinion. 

In my own mind, IT am perfectly satisfied that th 
pubite lands of the United States ‘may be grant - by 
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Cor gress to the in lividual States in whi ht rey hic vr 
to individual persons, with or without con pens hen as 
the saf ty or security of the United States shall require; 

hen converted into money, and paid into the 
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Treasury of the United States, they assume a different 
character; they are revenue; and that Congress can 
apply the revenue of the country to internal improve 
ments, or make a donation of it to States or individuals 
has been constantly denied by a great majority of the 
American people. 

The approval by the people of the veto of the Pr 
dent on the May sville and Lexington road bill is, to my 
mind, conclusive evidence on this point, and is in accord 
ance with my own opinion, which has been long settled 
that Congress does not possess the power to appropriate 
money for internal improvements in any case; though 
some, whose judgment | highly respect, contend that 
Congress have this power, if the improvement is of a 
national character. 1 have never been able to make this 
distinction, because Lam unable to discover what gives 
nationality to a road or canal, or other works of a like 
kind; no one yet has, I believe, been able to settle the 
question satisfactorily tohimself. Whether it be length 
width, or the cost of construction, or its locality, remains 
yet ap unsettled point. Some contend that a road o1 
canal which has its route in two or more States, or con 
nects with two or more large cities, is national, and ought 
to be constructed by Congress with the money of the 
United States; while others seem to think that the bare 
application of these funds to such works gives them their 
national character; and this very disagreement proves 
the unsoundness of the doctrine. For my own part, I 
have never been able to assent to any of these theorics, 
nor can I believe that Congress can rightfully apply the 
money of the United States, either directly by the opera 
tion of an act of C ongress, cared into effect by officers 
of this Government, or indirectly by or through the 
agency ol the States, to any such objects. But it may, 
and has been said, in support of this doctrine, and that 
too with great confidence, that Congress have power to 
make military roads. Iam not willing to cede even this 
as a permanent power to be exercised at any time, and 
under any circumstance, by Congress. That Congress 
have power to provide means for marching the armies 
of the United States from one part of the country to 
another, is undeniable; and that they have power to 
order roads, made for such purpose, is equally so. But 
this power rests on the same foundation, and is to be 
governed by the same principles, as the right to quarter 
soldiers in the houses of citizens, or to take private 
property for public use. A compensation for the use is 
to be made the owner, in money; and so soon as the use 
is determined, the propertyereverts to its original pro 
prietor, in all cases where such property is of a per 
manent nature. A military road isa mere temporary 
occupancy ‘of land over which it passes; and when that 
is determined, the power of Congress over it ceases. In 
order to establish the doctrine of internal improvements 
by this Government, and to extend the power of Con 
gress to making roads and canals, | have heard it urged 
with much earnestness, and relied on as conclusive, that 
the constitution declares that Congress shall have power 
to establish post roads. The power given to Congress 
in the constitution is in these words: ** to establish post 
offices and post roads.” And it has been contended that 
to establish is to build, to erect, to make, &c. ‘To this 
I cannot agree. That Congress has power to direct 
upon what road the mail shall be carried, no one doubts; 
and the words ‘to establish post Fos ids,” 
constitution, mean, as I understand them, to fix unalte: 
ably, and were intended, no doubt, to prevent the opere- 
tion of State power from interfering with this br«ech 
of national economy, whose ramifications would pervac 
every section of the country. It was to keep the travel 
of the mail secure upon one line while passing Girough 
a State, soas to connect with the same hne im another 
state, ud not to build or construct the road, that was in 
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tended by this provision of the constitution. The power 
to establish post offices surely does not authorize Con- 
gress to build houses for each post office in the Uniied 
States. Such aconstruction no one, [ presume, would 
contend for; yet I can see no difference in the two cases. 
Upon the whole, then, [ conclude that roads, canals, and 
works of internal improvement ofa like kind, are not 
such works as Congress can rightfully construct with the 
money of the nation. But, sir, [ can readily conceive 
works which Congress can order; and it is from the 
nature and use to which the object is to be applied, and 
not from its extension or quantity, that gives Congress 
this right. A ship of war is a national work; therefore, 
Congress can order ships of war to be built. The cast- 
ing of a cannon ball, and the making a musket, are also 
national works; and even the printing the journals of this 
body. Congress can, therefore, have all this done; and 
so of every other object which is absolutely necessary to 
carry on the operations of this Government. ‘The quan- 
tity, as well as the time and manner of performing the 
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| trine I do not of 


work, is altogether within the discretionary power of | 


Congress; and to all these objects, and none other, can 
this power cr the money of this Government be right- 
fully extended. 

I have thus far considered the report of the commit- 
tee, and have shown, I trust, that the public lands of the 
United States are not revenue, and that they were not 


ceded to the United States, as trustee, for the benefit of | 


the States severally, but for the use and benefit of the 
United States, as Government property; nor were the 
leeds of cession accepted as trustee, but as an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, the land to be disposed of in such 
manner as Congress should think expedient; but when 

id and converted into money, that money becomes 
part of the revenue of the country, and is, to all intents 


ind purposes, in the same condition, to be disposed of | 


in the same manner, and none other, as moneys receiv- 
d into the Treasury from taxes, customs, or any other 
ource. Tam glad to ke informed that I am not alone in 
this opinion. =I find in the Debates on this question, in 
1832, which has this moment been put into my hands by 
i friend, the same opinion expressed by an honorable 
Senator of exalted intellect, commanding talents, and 
great powe r in ce bate, and whose spec ches I have read 
not only with admiration, but delight; and when T say 
this, LE need hardly inform the Senate that that gentle- 
man was from South Carolina. ‘* Mir. Hayne moved to 
strike out the words which provide for the distribution 
of the proceeds (public lands) amongst the States. He 
vas opposed to the introduction of the principle of dis- 
tributing the revenue among the States. He insisted 
that the proceeds of the public lands did constitute a 
part of the revenue. The clause which he moved to 
strike out cut off a part of the publ c revenue, taking it 
from the Treasury to divide it among the States; and 
further, in reply to the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Clay,) Mr. Hayne contended, ‘*that if the construction 
of that Senator was correct, there was no limitation to 
the powers of the general Government, and they might 
be exercised under a wild discretion, the extent of 
vhich could not be anticipated or controlled. He as- 
serted there ought not to be any surplus money in the 
lreasury, but that care should be taken to regulate the 
taxes, so as to have no unnecessary amount in the Treas 
ury.”? It seems to me that this irgume nt ought to have 
forever settled this question; but, unfortunately, it has 
not. It remains now that we inquire whether the mo- 
ney called the surplus in the Tre asury, should it be ad- 
mitted to be altogether the proceedsof the public lands, 
ean constitutionally be drawn from the Treasury, and 
distributed to the 
bill before u Vhe repert of the committee itself 


several States, as contemplated by the 


ems to doubt the unlimited power of Congress over 
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every part of the public revenue, to be disposed of as 
mentioned in the bill; and well may the committee 
doubt, for no money can be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; and 
all appropriations must be, as the friends of the bill on 
a former occasion rightfully contended, made for some 
specific and certain purpose, and such purpose clearly 
within the granted power of Congress. To thi 

ject; it is the only safe doctr 
Government to pursue; and it would be far 
more satisfactory to the country, should Congress ad- 
here to it more strictly in future, than has been done in 
times that are past; but like all other sound texts in the 
hands of commentators, it can be construed to cover 
It is attempted, however, t 
get over this objection--the want of specific object in 
drawing this money from the Treasury—by endeavoring 
to prove that there is a difference in the exercise of the 
power of Congress over moneys in the Treasury, arising 
from the sale of public fands, and that received from 
other sources; but in this attempt I think the committee 
have entirely failed. 1 ol 


this bill, because, in the first place, it makes no appro- 
priation at all, for there is no purpose mentioned in the 
bill to which the money is to be applied. But should I 
waive this, and consider the distribution to the States a 


sufficient designation, [ would still contend that this is 


is doc- 
ine for this 
better, and 








the worst of purposes. , 





»ject, then, to the passage of 


no appropriation for any definite object, or for any pur- 
pose over which Congress can exercise any constitu- 
tional authority whatever.  [ wish to be clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood on this point. ‘The distribution of 
any part of the revenue to the States, whether the same 
be called surplus, or by any other name, will be an un- 
authorized act of Congress, because Congress have no 
power to compel the States to apply the money to any 
specific object; for IT presume no one w ill contend that 
Congress can coerce State legislation. If the money, 
then, is appropriated to the States, it surely must be 
without constitutional authority, because it is not given 
for the defer ce, protec on, or we Ifare of the United 
States; nor is any other object whatever cde 
which it is to be applie 1, over which Congress can have 


the least control. Lremind gentlemen of the three mil- 








lion appropriation, passed by the House at the last ses 
sion, and sent to the Senate for mci nee, which was 
strongly obiected to as unconstitutt il: not because t! 
use contemplated by the bill, to which the money was 
to be ipplied, was not within the powell { Congress, but 
because the appropriation was not s ifficiently specific. 
Yet that appropriation was to be applic | y the Presi- 
dent to fortifications, increase of the navy, ind general 
expense of the country, should circumstances occur 
making its expenditure necessary before the next meet- 
ng of Concress. But so obnoxious to the constitution 
was it deemed, that if an enemy was battering the very 
walls of the Capitol, gentlemen would not vote it to 
save thre rn I think © have th 3 r iv t to { Xp tt ic 
votes now, when the constitution, according to the 
doctrine and understanding of it, is threatened with a 
thousand times more deadly assault than that which th 
feared in the three million appropriation, and that th 
will step fi rward at once to its rescue Here isa 
propriation, or at least an ipplication, to take f itl 
rreasury of the United States nearly thirty mi ot 
dollars. It is asked for without hein 
Congress to any S| cific yu p tl ler ' . but 
place 1 under t power of men over I ) Congress 
has no earthly control, and by whom it! { ised for 
that purpose which we have so olten rd mentions 
th dissol ition of the Union it i a l truction 
f the y y Gover n t ! But tl 
not all ( rre 1 evil 
: tl] t i 
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money being collected of all the citizens, without object | directly to the payment of State officers as additional 
or necessity, it seems to be admitted that Congress can- | salaries, allowing to each such sum as shall be deemed 
not devise the means by which this ill-gotten treasure | just, to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
shall be returned to those from whom it was actually | on the warrant of such officer. 

taken; itis, therefore, concluded to return it toa part There is another view of this subject still more appal 

only. This money has been collected from the poor | ling. It is true that Congress, by the constitution of the 
and laboring classes, in (comparatively speaking) small | United States, have no power to make any law respect 

quantities; it is to be returned in masses to the States, | ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
and I defy the ingenuity of man--at least man as he now | exercise thereof; but if Congress have power to create 
exists--to prevent it, under this process, from passing | a surplus revenue, and power to make a distribution of 
into the hands of the more wealthy and speculating | the same, they can in effect render null and void this 
part. And we shall surely find that the appropriation | provision of the constitution; they can distribute this 
by the States of money collected by this Government, | money to any church or sect they please, and thus, as far 
and distributed to them, will be to make the rich more | as money and the favor of the Government will answer, 
wealthy and to keep the laboring classes in perpetual | give such church or sect the ascendency, whether the 
indigence. {tis a palpable truth that the real wealth of | same be Protestant or Catholic. It is said money answers 
a country must arise from the actual labor of the coun- | all things. Congress can then, by its use, make an es- 
try. Trade is always fictitious, and in this country this | tablishment of religion. There can be no doubt on this 
fact is true to a proverb; and it is also true, that the | subject, if Congress possesses the power to make the 
great body of our laborers are agriculturists, and our | distribution as contemplated by the bill. I feel confident 
greatest staples are the products of the earth. All that | that I have not extended the argument further than the 
this productive class of men ask of Government is, to | premises will warrant; and [ now seriously put the ques- 
provide for their security; for the earnings of their | tion to every member of this body, if he is prepared to 
daily toil; that, when the evening sun shall go down, | say that, by virtue of the power vested in him by the 
they may rest in quiet, and none, by force or fraud, | constitution of the United States, he has the right to vote 
private or public, be permitted to rob them of their | an appropriation of money to be paid out of the Treasury 
labor, or disturb their repose; they ask not, they want | of the United States for any of the purposes which | 
not, gifts or gratuities from the Government, because | have mentioned. I do not believe there is one Senator 
they well know that the means of bestowment must be | who will openly and positively avow such right. We 
the oppression of their own or a foreign country. test principles by their application to individual cases; 


If we are to consider the distribution contemplated by | take, then, a single case. A bill is presented making an 
the bill asa mere gratuity on the part of this Govern- 


ment, and that Congress has no power to define the 
purposes to which the States shall apply it—and this | in full, and that he shall not receive any other pay or 
principle seems to be admitted by the bill itself—I should | emolument from the State, or without any condition 
be glad to know what could prevent Congress from dis- | whatever. Such a bill would not, Iam sure, receive a 
tributing to twenty-four individuals, or any other num. | single vote in this body; and yet, if we pass this bill, we 
ber, this money, instead of a distribution among the | are doing that indirectly, which we would not dare to 
States. 1 can see no difference in the principle govern- | do directly, by creating or appointing an agent to re- 
ing the two cases; and the exercise of power, in my view | ceive this money, who has the power to apply it to the 
of the subject, is as clearly unconstitutional in th® one | very purpose above mentioned. The bill, as amended 
case as the other, though a distribution to individuals | by the committee, is more objectionable on this account 
would so shock the moral sense of every man that, with | than the original, for that required an application of the 
one united voice, it would be declared that Congress | money to certain specified objects; and, if Congress had 
had most grossly violated the constitution, as well as | power to apply money to these objects, there may be a 
been guilty of an act of moral turpitude. color of right in the idea that Congress may designate 

‘To bestow money as an act of government, and leave | the agent to make its application. The bill before us, 
its application to the recipients, is one of the first, and | however, opens the very flood-gates of corruption, for 
commonly the surest, means that despots resort to, not | it establishes the doctrine that Congress may levy upon 


the Governor of Ohio, with the condition that it shall be 


only to gain, but secure power, and strengthen their | the people of the United States any sum or sums of 


hold in every country where despotism has existed; and | money they may think proper, and bestow, or, to use 
it is despotism in any Government—I care not by what | the language of the bill, distribute any part thereot 
name it is called—to exercise the power of collecting | when and to whom it pleases. 1 deny the whole power 
money of the people more than sufficient to defray the | of this Government to collect and distribute a surplus 
necessary expenses of the country, and bestowing or | revenue. The next question is, can the States rightfully, 
dividing the surplus, according to its own pleasure, either | and in conformity to their own constitutions, permit 
amongst States, corporations, or individuals. | Congress to become their almoner, and accept this prof- 
If Congress has the power to dividea part of the | fered bounty? This isan important consideration for 
revenue collected by this Government amongst the | the States themselves. Have they so divested them- 
S,ates, the right certainly exists to require the States to | selves of power as to be made the mere and inactive re- 
m ake such application of the money as Congress shall | cipients of the bounty of this Government, and suffer 
think proper. Such, indeed, was the principle of the | their own treasury to be replenished by whosoever is 
original bill in this case, and it must be, that, under this | disposed to do so? Must they permit individuals, banks, 
claim of power, Congress can direct and control State | or even foreign Governments, to pour into their treas- 
legislation; can require the different State Legislatures | uries such sums of money as shall be thought proper, as 
to apply the money in payment of Governor, Judges, | a mere and naked gratuity to the State? I am clearly 
and other officers of the State Government; and even | of opinion that no State Government in this Union ought 
the payment of their own wages. Congress cai still go | to open the doors of their treasury for any such pur- 
one step further; they can direct the payment in such | pose; for the accepting or rejecting of gifts is a private 
sums as they may think proper, and in addition to the | and individual power, not transferable to the represent- 
salaries allowed by the States. If the doctrine of divid- | ative of a State, because the act is matter of conscience, 
ing the surplus revenue be once admitted as correct, I | not of law. 
cannot see why Congress has not the power to apply it 





3ut if the States are to have any agency in this distri- 


appropriation of money for the payment of the salary of 
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bution, if it is necessary for them to do any thing in con- 
formity to the act of Congress to enable them to take 
and possess this surplus revenue, I hold that such act 
would be in contravention of the tenth section of the first 
article of the constitution of the United States, because 
it would be a treaty of confederation with another Gov- 
ernment; and the States surely intended to divest them- 
selves of this power by accepting the constitution of the 
United States, for its exercise had led, and would con- 
tinue to lead, to inextricable difficulties and dangers to 
the equal rights of the States, as well as to their peace 
and union. To levy and collect taxes, duties, and im- 
posts, is an attribute of the sovereign power of a country. 
Congress could not have exercised it but by express 
grant. The States, having granted it to Congre ss so far 
as the grant extends oak is exclusive, cannot exercise 
the power themselves; but the divestment of power by 
the States would be an idle ceremony, if the same pow- 
er can be exercised by Congress for the benefit of the 
States; and thus would there be two distinct and separate 
powers, each possessing the right of raising a revenue 
off the people for the same object and purposes—a con- 
dition to which, if rightly understood, 1 am sure the 
people would never submit; and thus the States, by the 
creation of this Government for special ends, would only 
keep the word of promise to the ear, but break it to the 
sense. 
the constitution—the existence of this Government—to 
bestow money collected as revenue gratuitously upon 
the States. It is a new invention to rid ourselves of 
money which, through mistaken policy, has been im- 
properly collected in the Treasury. And as error con- 
stantly begets error, multiplying in size as Well as num- 
ber as it progresses, the error of a protective tariff begot 
the greater error called the compromise bill, by which 
it is claimed that in the passage; of that bill Congress 
made an agreement or bargain, by way of compromise 
amongst the members with each other, by which more 
money has been brought into the Treasury than is ne- 


cessary for the legitimate expenses of the Government; 


and it is now insisted that the law passed in pursuance of 


this agreement ought not now to be interfered with; and 
to remedy the evil occasioned by this law—a re 
revenue inthe Treasur y—instead of re pe aling or amen! 
ing the law, it is proposed to distribute it amongst the 
States, which woukl bea still more palpable and dan- 
gerous error. 

The very silence which has so long existed under this 
Government as to the power of Congress, as contempla- 
ted by the bill, is strong and almost conclusive proof, to 
my mind, that the power does not exist. I have looked 
in vain into the report of the committee for the provision 
of the constitution on which the y intend to rest this bill. 
The report to me, however, on this point, is a sealed 
book. The hon: srable chairman can, no doubt, turn us 

at once to that grant of power on which the committee 
relied oor the passage of an act of Congress for the rais- 
ing more money than sufficient for all the purposes of 
this Government, and distrib uting the surplus to the 

several States. I hope, however, we shall not be told 
that it is to be found in that clause of the constitution 
which gives to Congress the power to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. This provision, which, upon every fair principle 


of construction, can only be viewed asa declaration of 


the manner in which the fi lowing granted specific pow- 
ers shall be exercised, has been so often pressed into ser- 
vice for other purposes, that it can now be made to al- 


most prove whatever may be desired. It isa kind of 
Swiss corps, to serve wherever the highest reward can 
be obtained. I cannot, however, admit its service in the 


distribution of a surplus revenue; 
provision of the constitut 
re ly on for support 


and I can see no other 


yn the advocates of this biil can 


This is the first attempt, since the formation of 
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If, however, any one should believe that Congress pos- 
sesses the power, in the imposition of taxes, duties, cus- 
toms, and excise, or in any other manner, to collect 
more funds than will be necessary to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States, for the purpose of distributing the 
surplus amongst the States in their separate and individ- 
ual character, I would still insist that the exercise of 
such power would be highly impolitic, unjust, and dan- 
gerous to the safety and happiness of the country. It is 
with Statesas individuals; the possession of money, with- 
out the application of their own means for its attainment, 
almost universally produces a disposition to idleness and 
premature decay. No possible plan could, in my opin- 
ion, be better devised for the prostration of the State 
Governments, and the establishment of centralism and 
eventual consolidation, than this: what at first is granted 
as a gratuity, arising out of temporary causes, will soon 
be claimed as matter of right and justice, and insisted on 
until it shall obtain permanency of character, and be 
deemed essential to the existence of the State Govern- 
ments; and thus the very existence of the States will de- 
pend on the bounty of Congress. I am well aware that 
direct payment of the salaries of State officers, by an 
act of Congress, would, at first, as has been observed, 
shock the moral sense of the community, and defeat the 
very object to be gained. We are about to give the 
money ina more coy and coquettish manner; we begin 
by saying it is the money of the people, and, having no 
use for it here, we will return it to those whe paid it. 
We in the next breath acknowledge that this cannot 
in fact be done, and we conclude to give it in masses 
to the States, to be disposed of as they think expedi- 
ent. This squeamishness will soon wear off, and we 
shall shortly find more open attempts made to debauch 
the States, and the States themselves will accept the 
price of their prostitution, as a business matter necessa- 
ry to their existence. Having the large sums of money 
which this bill proposes to place at their disposal, the 
State Legislatures may quickly see a great propriety in 
an increase of salaries and wages of the State officers; 
and although there may be a little higgling about it at 
first, yet the propriety of an increased compensation to 
themselves will soon appear evident—this will be almost 
a matter of course; while to blind the eyes of the people, 
a reduction of taxes will take place. ‘* Lead us not into 
temptation.” Although we may forget this excellent 
prayer here, I fervently hope that it may be remembered 
by the States. ‘* The love of money is the root of all 
evil.” This principle and patriotism cannot dwell to- 
gether; they will never be foun lin the same breast; they 
are antipodes to each other, and cannot be brought to- 
gether; and money, like every other witching concern of 
life, the possession of it creates the desire for more. Le 
gislative bodies are men, and subject to all the frailties 
of men in other situations; and if an ass laden with gold 
could open the gates of a city which the conqueror of 
Greece could not force, what may we not expect that 
money can and will do in these degenerate times, when 
gain is evidently the ruling passion of the land 

Suppose, sir, that the bank, called the Bank of th 
United States, should offer to distribute to the several 
States some millions of its ill-gotten wealth, on the ground 
that the people of the States were entitled to it, because 
the bank had collected a surplus in the mode that instt- 


i 


? 


. , ) . 
tution has adopted in raising a revenue: should it go one 
step further—offer to become a subscriber to every cor- 


poration in the States, and, un ler the doc e of vested 


rights, thus acquire not only a foothold, but a freehold 
in each State; no State o ight for a moment to hesitate 
in rejecting this harlotory embrace, tlus unnatural con 
nexion, the issue of which would be a monster, abho 

red and hated by all just ind soud men and alth hy 


merce 


. 
, 
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it might for a time acquire a rickety growth, yet its de- 
tormity could never be hidden. And the moment that 
patriotism, virtue, and love of country should gain the 
ascendency, its power and influence would be ina mo- 
ment driven from the land. One State, it is feared, has 
already fallen; and that State, too, which has heretofore 
heen considered the pride, strength, and glory of our 
Union. Its democratic citizens, it is yet hoped, will r 
deem themselves from this thr ak lom, and will shi iver 
to a thousand atoms the fetters with which it is atte net: 
ed to bind them; that they will grind the golden calf to 
powder, strew it upon water, and compel its votaries to 
drink thereof. 

If the potency of money in the hands of a bank is of 


such dangerous tendency, ‘when improperly used, what | 


may we expect and look for from the same cause, when 
the United States is the agent to carry on the onerations? 

As you lessen the necessity for the States relying on 
their own means and exertions for their support, you 
destroy their ability to do so; their increasing weakness 


becomes the strength of this Government, and thus ena- 


bles it to supply additional means to make the States 
still more weak. The very money you bestow, although 
it may make the State rich in a pecuniary point of view, 
yet those very riches will be the bane of i rt and 


freedom. Suppose the money you bestow should be | 


sufficient to enable the State to become the owner of | 


every canal and leading road in its jurisdiction, and to 
hold the same as Government property; the first result 
would be a host of officers to ‘eat out the substance of 
the people, and destroy their living;’’ the next to bring 


into existence a class of men who would of course be- | 


come the tenants, laborers, and dependants of the Gov- 
ernment, instead of being free citizens of the State. 
When Government is a large property holder, the in- 
evitable consequence must and will be distinctions in 


society. The wealth of the country will be found in the | 


lesser number, and power will be more secure in the 
hands of those who are intrusted with the management 
of public affairs, until the very condition of landlord 
and tenant will be found to exist between the officers of 
Government and laborers for the State. It is, in my 
opinion, a perfect absurdity to suppose that the princi- 
ples of democracy and equal rights can long exist in 


a State that is herself a large property holder. It has 
been said that money is power, and that power is al- 
ways stealing from the many to the few.” And if 


what money we have collected into the Treasury of the 
United States be the leaven by which the officers of this 
Government are to be corrupted, | very much fear that 
its power will be far more deleterious, and ¢ perate far 
more extensively, when divided and sent into the State 
treasuries. If the State Governments can be preserved 


pure and uncontaminated, this Government, which can- | 


not exist but by action of the States in their sovereign 
capacity, cannot well become corrupt, or long remain 
so. It will be brought back by the influence of the 
States to correct principles. ‘The power of the States 
in prescribing the manner of electing the President, 
and in their direct power electing Senators in this 
body, will be sufficient to do this, although instructions 
from the constituent body to the representative here 
may be disregarded. But if the State Governments 
once become corrupt, there is no possible means by 
which this Government can be kept pure: the fountain 
being poisoned, the stream must become of the most 
noxious character. [ hope, then, that the wealth of this 
Government, whether acquired by force from other 
countries, or by fraud upon our own—a fraud in taxing 
them more than sufficient to answer all the demands of 


the United States—will never be sent into the States: at 
least, | hope the State in which I reside will not receive 
it; for the very cheme catterineg broadcast throu h 
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the land the seeds of that corrupting influence which 
must end in the subserviency of the States, and the con 
solidation of all power in the hands of those who have 
the means and the will to collect money without limita 
tion, and distribute it to whom and when they please; for 
when this bill passes, the last nail will have been driven 
into the coffin of State sovereignty. 

It seems to me there cannot exist a doubt but that the 
distribution of any part of the public revenue amongst 
the States, will be the means of changing the relations 
now existing between the General Government and 
them. That the change of that relation will be the de 
struction of one Government or the other, I have no 
doubt. Tam myself of opinion that the State Govern- 

ments will be the victims; but it is possible, in the natur 
of things, that the reverse may be the case. That money 
which is collected by this Government by indirect taxa 
tion, when sent into the States, may influence the peo 
ple to view this Government as a fit instrument for th: 
collection of money that may be used for the promotion 
of individual interest or the advancement of State pow 
er, and be used to operate on ele ctions, so as constantly 
to send to Congress men who will be under an obligation 
not to repeal the system, but to extend and increase it. 
In such case, the necessary appropriations for the army, 
navy, or even the civil list, may be so neglected or re- 
duced, as to impede and weaken all the operations of 
this Government. Large and powe -rful States that will, 
under this system of distribution, receive the greatest 
sums, may find it to their interest to continue the same, 
and push it to the utmost extent; and by this means may, 
in time, be able to overawe the power of the confedera 
cy, and set it at defiance, and thus become the sole ar- 
biters of the fate of this country. Many gentlemen, for 
whose judgment [ have the highest respect, entertain 
this opinion and these views. I confess Lam alarmed a 
the pertinacity with which this bill is pressed forwar 4 
That more is expected by its friends than at first view 
meets the eye, I have no doubt; and that it may change 
the policy and power of the country is the real motive 
that impe Is it. In whatever light I have been able 
look at this measure, to my mind it appears fraught with 
fearful events. 

1 have heard it often said there is a large amount of 
money in the Treasury over and above what is necessary 
to supply all the wants of the United States, and that it 
is impolitic to permit it to remain there, because it may 
be used to increase theinfluence of the executive power. 
I cannot admit either the fact or reasoning to the extent 
urged; but my first answer is, that it ought not to have 
been brought into the Treasury. ‘he tariff, upon the 
payment of the national debt, should have been reduced 
to the wants of the Government, and should be now so 
reduced. hold that Lam not bound by an agreement 
entered into by members of a prior Congress, in order 
to obtain the passage of any law. It is not only the right 
but the duty of the present, as well as any subsequent 
Congress, to repeal or amend such law, if in their opinion 
the public good requires it. 

There is another view which attends the accumulation 
of a surplus revenue in the Treasury, which, to my mind, 
is of considerable importance, and which surplus, E be- 
lieve, will not be reduced but increased by the passage of 
the present bill. The sale of the public lands for the last 
year has been large beyond all calculation: millions of mo- 
ney have come into the public Treasury from that source 
only. These purchases have, ina great degree, been 
made for speculation alone. The facility of obtaining 
money has been the cause of engaging many in this busi- 
ness, and that facility has, no doubt, been increased by 
the deposite banks discounting on the public money in 
their vaults; and while this is the case, speculation in 
public lands will contmue, and large purchases be mad 
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at the present Government price; and that price the bill 
contemplates in all future purchases. ‘The money thus 
laid out will return immediately into the deposite banks, 
on which new discounts will be made and new purchases 
followed; and thus this bill will enable speculation to 
make the very meat it feeds on, until the whole public 
domain will be found in the hands of the rich and 
wealthy, to the great detriment of the States and the 
oppression of the laboring classes and men of small 
capital. 

Ihe system, then, which continues the present price 
of the public lands, although you may distribute the 
public revenue, will constantly furnish a new supply; 
and the temporary evil now complained of will grow 
into a permanent and incurable one. The public lands 
are the property, not the revenue, of the United States; 
but when converted into mon Ys that money is revenue. 
While they remain as property, Congress has full power 
to cede, grant, or dispose of them in any manner, or 
for any cause or purpose that may be thought proper; 
but the moment you sell and convert them into money, 
that money part of the Treasury of the United 
States; and Congress cannot, in the proper exercise ot 


is a 
its constitutional powers, give it away-—cannot barter or 
sell it--cannot, in fact, apply it to any use or object 
but those which are clearly within the power of Con- 
gress, by the grants of the constitution. I aim fully 
aware that here is the real difficulty, the disputed ques 
tion—-what are the objects which are within the power 
of Congress, and upon which they can constitutionally 
expend the money of the nation? We, no doubt, each 
of us, have a rule by which to test this question of pow- 
er. Ihave long since formed one for myself, and every 
day’s experie nee confirms me ini It IS, 
any subject what- 
the 
States 


correctness. 
that Congress have no power ove! 
ever, where 
subject; or, 
power ovel 


the States possess powe! 
in 


over same 
the have 
‘ Congre $5 possess none, exe pt it 
be given by the express words of the constitution, and 
even then it cannot be exercised to the injury or detri- 
ment of the State power; and, in all such instances, the 
power of Congress is subordinate to that of th 
Ihe only instance in which power is thus d sposed, that 
i can now call to mind, is that of levying and collectu 
direct taxes--that mode of 
ered as different from that of duties, imposts, customs, 
and excise; and where full power is given to Congress, 
the States have none over the sam subject. The 
cannot le vy war, re culate commerce, Coin money, CF ree 
ulate valu post offices and post roads, or 
provide or maintain a navy; for the very | 
son that Congress have full power over these 


other words, where 


a subyec 


states. 


r 
1S 
d- 


taxation which is consi 


states 
its establish 


and lain rea- 
obj cts. 
On the contrary, Congress have no power, nor can thry 
rightfully, within the States, make roads or canals, or 
internal improvements of any character, establish any 
Ss) stem of education, raise Money for any State purpose, 
or any any means, provide for the 
current expenses of thé State; and for a like plain rea- 
son, the States have power to do all these Our 


Government is rmed that our citizens do 


in manner, or bs 
act 
sO admirably fi 
not owe a divided duty; what the States have reser 
and can 1 quire of the m, this Government has not the 
right to do; and what this Gove t to 
the States have s of 
the power of d Ne; 
and prosperous people on earth if th 
ernments, under which live, 
if to its appro; sphet 


here 


1 
discharge 


rnment has the righ 


entirely divested th 
and we should be the most happy 
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uld each confine it 
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gst the States, is not only an arbitrary and unwat 

rantable stretch of power, but is one of those wild spe 

ulative schemes into which the visionary and disappoint- 
sometimes fall. ‘This propensity to e: 

travagant speculation, imto which our people are at this 
time rushing, as well in political as moneyed matters, 
ought, as far as possible, to be checked by the influence 
and operation of this Government. It is a moral cancer, 
to which if the cautery or the knife be not speedily ap 
plied, will consume every 


ed are apt to 


principle of patriotism and 
political honesty in the country. ‘The disease is dee ply 
seated, and its progress is, indeed, obvious to us all. | 


have no hope or expectation that mild and gentle means 


will effect a cure. strong and energetic measures must 
be adopted; and we ought to begin here at home 
Many of the streams that are pouring money into the 


public Treasury, and 
the Government 
stantly dried up; this all wil 
effecting that desirabk 


swell ng the amount b youd the 
ought to be 
but the 
diffics 


as We 


necessary wants of 


| admit, mode of 
end creates the 
It is our duty to apply such remedy think will 
deemed 
which 
presented itself to my mind, and which my juds 
Che State which | have the honor in part t 
repres¢ nt, ought, in this important matter, to know my 


whole opinion, that, if in error, it may be correct 


come atthe evil; | will suggest one. It may b 


a weak and incompetent one, but it is one has 
ud mie 


approve 3. 


ed ' 
would begin with the public land, by a reduction of the 
price to at least dollar ver acre 
to settlers in limited quantities, and would 
not make a complete ttle until after three ye 


one , and confine th 


sali ac tual 


irs contin 


uous occupancy, and a conditional forfeiture of the pur 
chase money in default of so doing. The public land 
ought to eC looked to aS a source of w ilth b onging t 


future generations, not on acco money th 


will bring, but for the population they will sustain. A 
steady, industrious, contented, and fixed p /pulation, are 
A provision of the above kind 


hat effect; a residence of 
nts 


] . | : ‘ 
the riches of a country. 


would, in my opinion, produce t 
three years would prod 
of home, while the sale of the 
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ice the bless 


freehold, even at an ad 


wsand attachm 











price, would seldom be an inducement to pat 

with it, because a larger quantity of land in most cases 
could not be purchased elsewlhe and thus conte 
ment would ensue, while the products of the farm w 
enable the younger branches of the family to | \ 
themselves a home upon the same terms. The nex 
beneficial result would be, to check at on the fearful 
speculation in public lands that is now tn oO s, and 
that ruinous system of borrowing that is resorted to fo 
that p yose; and those now engaged in that isi! : 
wouid then turn their at ome othet 
pursuit that would adva: perity, and 
permanent wealth of the though not 
least, it would dry up one of those sluices through which 
money that is not needed is constantly po r into th 
reasury; and it would preserve | ir child 4 
ur children’s children, even to ren greneratt ‘ 
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part of the country in which I reside, 1 would instance 
the duty on sugar alone, which we now pay either into 
the Treasury or asa bounty tothe manufacturer: take 
the duty off that article, and the price would be reduced 
at least two cents on the pound. The bill contemplates 
giving to the State of Ohio about one and a half million 
of dollars as her proportion of the spoils for three 
years; and the profession of the friends of the bill are, 
that they wish to give this money back to those who paid 
it; and as they cannot do that, they will approximate as nigh 
as possible by giving it to the States. Every family in the 
United States | presume uses sugar, and for the argu- 
ment I will allow one hundrec pounds per annum to each 
family of five persons. In Ohio we have probably 
300,000 families, who pay a tax on sugar of $600,000 
yearly. In three years we pay $1,800,000 tax on sugar 
alone; repeal this tax, and you in effect give to each fam- 
ily two dollars per annum—a sum larger than will be 
distributed to them by this bill, could its friends make 
its operation as they profess to wish. But if the surplus 


revenue be so extravagantly large as has been represent- | 


ed, I would go one step further—reduce the duties on 
articles of wearing apparel of the coarser texture, which 
are used mostly by the laboring classes, so that the rev- 
enue of the Government will not exceed its just wants, 
and you will relieve the State of Ohio in one year from 
the payment of a much larger amount than is proposed 
to bestow upon her by the provisions of this bill. 
But should all this be done, there seems to be still a re- 
maining difficulty: the money we have on hand, the sur- 
plus in the Tre asury—what shall be done w ith regard 
to that? how is it to be disposed of? A few more Indian 
campaigns, Indian treaties, and city debts and private 
claims, will give an effectual answer, and dispose of that 
difficulty: indeed, our present situation itself seemsa suf- 
ficient reply. If after our naval defences, fortifications, 
and the necessary increase of the army, are completed, 


as sound policy and justice require, and the wants of 


the country demand, are all supplied, Iam disposed to 
believe that little danger need be apprehended from 
the remaining balance: it will neither make nor unmake 
Presidents. And if, in addition to all these, a speedy 
completion of the public works now begun, and which 
Congress ought, and I presume will finish, should take 
place, and sufficient appropriations be made for that pur- 
pose, the surplus revenue on hand will no longer be 
cause of alarm or contention. I have, in what 1 have 
said, fully and freely expressed my opinion, though in as 
concise and condensed a manner as I was able. I have 
not sought for precedents, or looked into the opinion of 
others, out of which to manufacture one for myself. In 
political, as well as in matters of religious faith, I think 
the original text a far more safe and sure guide than any 
commentary, however wise and good the commentator 
might have been. I have chosen to rely on the consti- 
tution as my only sure guide, and that moral principle 
which ought to govern the actions of men in all situa- 
tions, and under every circumstance. How far I am 
correct and ought to be sustained, those who sent me 
here are the best able to decide. 

Mr. President, when we look back a few past years 
and find this bill first introduced into Congress, although 
it passed both Houses, yet we have full, and to our 
minds conclusive evidence, that it was disapproved by 
the great body of the American people. We ought not 
to regret its introduction now; itis but a new trial of the 
intelligence and virtue of our constituents, who have al- 
ways been found sufficient for the evil of the day. It is 
but an attempt to revive that principle which was found 
active at the very commencement of our Revolution—the 
principle of Government power over individual liberty. 
rs s principle was first brought in‘o operation by th 
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tinued progressing until it produced the alien and sedi- 
tion laws; this brought about the civil revolution of 
1800, in which the patriotism, virtue, and intelligence ot 
the people were triumphant, and a most signal victory 
was obtained. The vanquished enemy then retired from 
the contest, and remained quiet for a number of years, 
waiting for an opportunity favorable to his views. The 
war of 1812 presented one, as he thought. Having 


| changed his colors, he again entered the field under the 


banner of the American system, and another United 
States Bank began this second Punic war. This institu- 
tion, forced upon the people against their wishes and 
better judgment, met with resistance at its very com 
mencement. During its first years it shared but littl 
Its friends, however, were in 
power; and during the next administration after it was 
created, it acquired much strength and force. Under 
its auspices the American system was strengthened and 
invigorated, and the whole doctrine of internal improve 

ment was spread in wild array before the American peo- 
ple; while a protective tariff, the necessary consequence, 
was gnawing at their substance. The party conducting 
these measures assumed a new name; they were national 
republicans. But all would not do; their strides for 
power were too plain to be overlouked. ‘The country 
became awakened to its situation, and Andrew Jackson 
was the man the people selected to save them from these 
dangerous innovations, at least as far as the Executive 
power could effect that object. The election of 1824 
took place; General Jackson received a large plurality 
of the electoral votes, as well as the primary votes of the 
people; but not having a majority of the votes, his name, 
with two other gentlemen, according to the provisions 
of the constitution, was returned to the House of Rep 
resentatives for the election of a President. The result 
is well known. The voice of the people was disregard 
ed, and those opposed to individual liberty and in favor 
of Government power prevailed. Flushed with this 
temporary victory, they felt sure of ultimate success, 
and the most extravagant pretensions to power were 
openly avowed; but the public indignation, if it was not 
loud, was deep. The ship of state was not to be given 
up; and when the election of 1828 came round, like a 
clap of thunder it awoke the band of schemers from 
their golden dreams. General Jackson was brought into 
power by a most triumphant majority; the rank and file 
of the bank and American system party were scattered, 
and many of them left the colors of their chieftains; but 
the principal leaders still retained their places, and, 
though defeated, were not disheartened; they still held 
a majority in both branches of Congress. A bank bill 
and internal improvement bills were successively passed 
and vetoed by the President. The election of 1832 
took place, and General Jackson was again elected by 
an increased majority. Thus all the splendid prospects 
of power and grandeur which gentlemen thought they 
were just realizing, were dissipated by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and the popularity of General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration seemed to wither all their hopes. One 
might have reasonably expected that this mountain labor 
would have ceased when a majority of the House of 
Representatives was found on the side of the administra- 
tion. But no! General Jackson had caused the public mo- 
ney to be removed from the Bank of the United States; this 
gave new hopes to the panders of power. A panic was 


| created in the monetary concerns of the country, and 


General Jackson was denounced by men high in power, 
as a violator of the constitution and laws of his country. 

It was now believed by the knowing ones that the scat- 
tered fragments of all their broken forces could be again 
rallied to the fight, at least under a new name, and that 
of Whig was adopted: yes, the whigs were called on t 


| come to the rescue of the bank, against the power of 
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the country. A new banner was also unfurled—inscribed 
on one side, executive usurpation; on the other, dost 
Treasury, ruined country; but these efforts proved also 
unavailing. The country is prosperous beyond former 
example. The Treasury is full to overflowing. And 
now, out of the midst of all these convulsive throes, 
creeps this public measure, an attempt to buy up the 
people with their own money—a distribution of the rev- 
enue of this Government amongst the States on the eve 
of a presidential election. We have a perfect confi- 
dence that this scheme, like all its progenitors, will die 
for the want of public nourishment. 

Reminiscence is valuable in all the affairs of life, and in 
none more so than political matters; a knowledge of the 
family from which this land bill springs is sufficient to fix 
its character. The short time the public have been ac- 
quainted with it has caused the loss of many friends; 
and although three Senators, who formerly voted against 
it, have now voted for it, yet its majority 
than formerly. Of the fourteen Senators representing 
the new States, five have voted for it, and nine against 
it. This proves it is considered ruinous to the interest 
of those States. I include one Senator from Indiana, 
who formerly voted against this measure, but who was 
not present when this bill was ordered to be engrossed. 
Eight States have now voted for the bill, containing a 
population of 3,619,000. (f omit fractions.) Seven 
States voted against the bill, population 3,567,000; nine 
States are divided, population 4,758,000; three of the 
Senators from these last States, if not on this, yet on 
other subjects, disregarded the instructions of their State 
Legislatures; and the people of three of these last States 
have constantly maintained the doctrine ofa strict con- 
struction of the constitution. No one, after this, can 
doubt the fate of this measure befure the American 
people. 

Should this bill by possibility pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that the President will put his veto on it, 
no one, | presume, doubts. Personal honor, political 
consistency, as well as duty, seem to require this at his 
hands. That this act will add to his fame and his use- 
fulness, if addition can be made, I have every confidence; 
and I predict that his enemies now in this conflict will 
meet with what his enemies, both in war and peace, 
have heretofore done—more than a Waterloo defeat. 

When Mr. Moruis had concluded, 

Mr. WALKER rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President: | am constrained, by an imperious 
sense of public duty, to participate in the debate upon 
the question now under consideration. The measure 
proposed for our adoption is deeply interesting to the 
whole Union. To the new States, especially, it is a 
subject of the highest importance. Indeed, so deeply 
am I impressed with the momentous consequences to my 
constituents which must follow the adoption of this 
measure, that I am appalled by the contemplation of 
these results, and oppressed by a sense of the responsi- 
bility which is devolved upon me. My opposition to 
this bill may be wholly unavailing; but my resolution is 
to resist its passage to the uttermost, consoled by the 
reflection that, in any contingency, I have at least en- 
deavored to discharge my duty. The proposition is to 
divide among all the States of the Union, according to 
their representative population at the last census, the 
nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands for the 
years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837. Iisa propo- 
sition to subtract at least fifty millions of dollars from 
the revenues, past and prospective, of this Government, 
for distribution among the States. It reaches back to 
the Ist of January, 1833, and stretches forward to the 
Ist of January, 1838. The nett proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands fur 1833 have heretofore been expend- 
ed by the Government; yet these proceeds are recap 
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tured by this bill for distribution among the States. We 
do not, in fact, distribute those proceeds, for they have 
long since been expended; but we take an equivalent 
sum from the general revenues of the Government, and 
call it the nett proceeds of the public lands for 1833. 
If, then, it be unconstitutional to distribute among the 
States the general revenues of this Government, this bill 
involves this principle. If we may take for distribution 
a sum equivalent to the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands for 1833, we may take similar equivalent 


| sums for the nett proceeds of the sales for 1890, and 


from that period to the present moment, and call it a 
distribution of the nett proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands. Might we at this moment passa bill for the 


| distribution among the States of the nett proceeds of the 
| sales of the public lands from the organization of the 


here is less | 


Government to the present period? and, if not, how can 
we adopt the present measure’ It is vain to disguise 
the fact, that we are in reality distributing the revenues 
of the Government, generally, by the 
operation of this measure. 


retrospective 
The unexpended balance 


| in the public Treasury upon the 4th of July, 1836, the 


| same 


| this administration. 


rreat recommendat 


distribution of which is then recommended, is composed, 
in part, of the revenues arising from the tariff. A very 
large portion of this balance is appropriated, but not ex- 
pended, under existing laws. By this bill we either re- 
peal the laws, or make a double appropriation of the 
money. This bill, we have seen, also reaches 
forward to Ist of January, 1838. It makes prospective 
calculations for two years in advance of the wants as well 
as the revenues of this Government, and subtracts 
during all this period, for distribution among the States, 
the nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands. This 
prospective distribution is based upon calculations of an 


overflowing Treasury in 1857—predictions made by the 


same party who foretold the insolvency of the Treasury 
and ruin of the country as the result of the measures of 
Others may legislate for years in 
advance upon the faith of their predictions, but their 
conjectural estimates of the future wants and revenues 
of this Government furnish no sufficient data upon 
which J can rest my vote. They may be as greatly mis- 
taken now, in their prophetic visions of 1837, as they 
were in 1834; and, if so, this measure would prove dis- 
astrous to the country. 

We are now asked to abandon the settled usages of 
the Government, and embark in new projects and new 
experiments. It is proposed to divide among the States 
a vast portion of the revenues of this Government. A 
division among the States of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of the Union is a fearful omen of the division of 
the Union itself. It isa movement towards that dread 
catastrophe. It will be the cause, as it isthe precursor, 
of other assaults upon the Government of the Union. 
Division—division is now the watchword of assault upon 
appropriations for national defence. The constitution 
is assailed here, in the very citadel of its power, by a cor- 
rupting demand for the spoils of this Government for 
distribution. ‘he prayer of inspiration, ‘‘ lead us not 
into temptation,” is wholly disregarded; and the State 
are sought to be dazzled and corrupted by golden visions 
of millions upon millions for distribution. Defence is to 
be erased from the tablets of the constitution; and distr 
bution, a word not to be found in that 
be interpolated, by an appeal to the States to divide the 


instrument, Is ) 


spoils of the Government. National honor and national 
glory are to become an empty sound; and money, money 
for distribution, is to absorb all other considerations 
When I reflect that the proposition before us Is nota 


temporary measure, that it 
an accidental surplus, but that its author, the 
from Kentucky, {Mr. Cray, ] declares it to be one of the 
end f this project, that it will | 


is not a sing peration upon 
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merous; | I shrink back appalled by the contemplation 
of the evils which this measure is preparing for this now 
happy, happy Union. Dark and gloomy visions flit be- 
fore me when I survey the corrupting consequences of 
this surplus and distribution system. The country must 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death, if it can 


withstand the results of this system, by which the States | 


are to be arrayed against the general Government, ina 
struggle for millions for distribution. 

Postponing, for the present, the consideration of this 
branch of the subject, I will now endeavor to demon- 
strate that this measure is calculated to revive the tariff. 
The bill, as it now stands, strips the general Government 
of all resources from the sales of the public lands: 
does more--it refuses, by a direct vote of the Senate, 

pay the expenses of Indian wars, or treaties, or an- 
nuities, or removals, from the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands; but throws all this vast expenditure, 
amounting, during the present year, to about twelve 


millions of dollars, upon the tariff. The whole expen- 
ses of the Government, ordinary or extraordinary, are 
henceforth to be devolved upon the tariff. The nett 


amount realized from the tariff since the year 1833, is 
about seventeen millions of dollars. By the compromise 
act of the 2d of March, 1833, the duties decrease annu- 
ally by a descending scale, until in 1842 twenty per 
cent. is the maximum, and twelve and a half per cent. 
is about the average rate of duties. Our revenue, de- 
rived from the tariff, could not then much exceed twelve 
millions of dollars per annum. Deduct from this amount 
the probable average annual expense of Indian treaties, 
annuities, wars, and removals, and the sum left is wholly 
insufficient to support the Government. There is no 
man more opposed than myself to extravagant expendi- 
tures; but the most rigid economist cannot calculate that 
the expenditures of this Government, great as is the 
wonderful growth of the country, can be less in 1842, 
for all purposes, ordinary and extraordinary, than seven- 
teen millions of dollars per annum. W ithdraw the rev- 
enues from the public lands, and how is the deficiency 
in the revenue to be supplied? An increase of the tariff 
will be inevitable; and shall southern Senators support 
a bill, and maintain a policy, which will render neces- 
sary an increase of the tariff? Would not our own 
votes be arrayed against us, as at once the cause and the 
apology for such augmentation? This result seems to 
me to have been indirectly conceded by the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] He, however, consoled 
us by stating that the duties may be increased on wines 
and silks. And how will this operate on the South? 
France buys a large portion of our cotton, and we pur- 
chase her wines and silks. The exchange is not direct, 
but the operation on prices is nearly the same. This is 
a principle conceded by the friends of free trade 
throughout the Union. Increase the duties upon wines 
and silks, and we will diminish the price of our cotton. 
This diminution of price may not be in the same propor- 
tion as the increase of the tariff upon imports; but it 
will be in a ratio approximating the rate of duties, and 
diminishing gradually, from year to year, the price of 
the export, till the loss arising from the tariff is nearly 
equalized between the importing and exporting nation. 
But an increase of duties upon wines and silks will not 


alone produce the required revenue. No; a general 


augmentation of the tariff will be necessary. It will be 


called a tariff for revenue, but will be, in fact, a protec- 
tive tariff; for the revenues from the duties, added to 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, even at 
reduced prices, would, in the absence of this distribu- 
tion, be fully sufficient for all the wants of the Govern- 
ment. Can any southern man be so blind as not to per- 
ceive that this bill throws the whole « xpenditures of the 
Government upon the t ariff, and renders its increase in- 
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evitable? The author of this bill is the father of the 
tariff, and, with but few exceptions, the votes for thi 
bill come from States favorable to the tariff. The only 
southern State which gave a united vote for the bill 
Louisiana, a tariff State, and which I would gladly sex 
cut loose from the protective system, by a repeal of the 
duty on sugar. It is perceived by the friends of the 
tariff, that, unless the surplus is distributed, a reductio: 
of the duties is inevitable. Heretofore, immense ex 
penditures for internal improvement, by the general 
Government, constituted a pretext for retaining the du- 
ties; now that system is abolished, and distribution is 
the substitute. 

And here let me ask the Senate to consider that, when 
the tariff was partially abandoned by the author of this 
bill in 1833, it was accompanied by the hope that the 
system would be revived under more favorable auspices 
That revival will take place if this bill becomes a law 
Fifty millions of dollars under this bill are to be distrib 
uted among the States, which are thus to be corrupted 
and controlled by this mighty mass of treasure. The 
States are to be pensioned upon the general Govern 
ment, rendered stipendiaries of their bounty, and dis 
tributees of their revenue. The whole taxing power 
is ultimately to be absorbed by the general Government, 
and State taxation to be discontinued. The State taxes 
in all the old States are to be paid from the sales of the 
lands in the new. This result has been openly pro 
claimed in several States friendly to this bill. If we 
may take one portion of the national revenue for distri 
bution among the States, why may we not take any 
other portion? If we may distribute fifty millions of 
dollars of the national revenue, why may we not distrib 
ute five hundred millions? Concede the principle, and 
the result may easily follow. Protection was the pre- 
text for the former tariff; now, something more univer 
sally corrupting, to influence all the States, is sought 
for, and distribution is the scheme for perpetuating the 
tariff, and augmenting it to an unlimited extent. Dis- 
tribution is the great and only efficient antagonist of a 
reduction of the tariff. Let us refuse to distribute, and 
the people will demand a reduction of the tariff. O 
the one hand, is economy in expenditures, and a reduc 
tion of the duties and of the price of the public lands; 
on the other, is a refusal to reduce the price of public 
lands, an augmentation of the tariff, and a distribution 
of millions among the States. On the one hand, you 

' are asked to reduce all the burdens of the people, and 
leave your uncollected millions in-their pockets; on the 
other, you are required to keep up the price of the 
public lands, augment the tariff, and distribute the sur- 
plus among the States. On the one hand, we are asked, 
at a great expense of collection, to extort from the peo 
ple forty or fifty millions of dollars annually, for the 
purpose of distributing one half the amount among the 
States; on the other hand, we are asked to collect no 
more money than is essentially necessary to carry on all 

| the operations of a Government administered in a spirit 
| of republican economy and simplicity, and leave this 
| immense surplus in the hands of the people, to be used 
by each citizen as he may think proper. The one sys 
tem will take annually from each free male citizen and 
head of a family in this Union an average sum of at least 
twenty dollars, to be distributed among the States, and 
never return to those who paid it. This annual con- 
tribution may be but a small amount to the wealthy, but 
to the poor man it may be a large portion of his annual 
income. This bill is, in fact, a scheme to levy an an 
nual tribute for unnecessary revenue. What consola- 
tion will it be to the man who raises a small or large 
crop of cotton, that his State, not himself, receives a 
portion of the public revenue, when the price of his 
crop is greatly reduced by an augmented tariff, and the 
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price of every article he may purchase greatly enhan- 
ced thereby? Let him make a table of the profit and 
loss from this system, and he will find that where he 
gains one dollar by this system he loses twenty. 

Again: what consolation will this distribution be to 
the farmer who wishes to buy a tract of the public lands 
to make a new farm, or enlarge an old one, that all r¢ 
duction of the price is refused, or that speculators hin 
entered the land, and ask for it ten or twenty dollars 
per acre?) What consolation will this State distribution 
be to the settler upon the public lands, to whom a pre- 
emption law is refused, in order to increase the sum for 
distribution, and his farm thereby sacrificed to specula- 
tors? Ten or twenty per cent. of the amount will be 
lost in the process of collection, and swarms of unneces- 
sary officers created to make the collections and distri- 
butions, and eat out the substance of the people. ‘The 
new States, and especially the new States of the South, 
will have to bear nearly the whole burden of this sys- 
tem. Mississippi, in payment for public lands, and in 
decreased prices of her cotton, and increased prices for 
cotton bagging, clothing, sugar, and almost every arti- 
cle of consumption, under an increased tariff, will be 
drained annually of at least five millions of dollars, and 
get back annually about two hundred thousand dollars 
I speak not now of the mass collected for a single dis- 
tribution, by the retrospective operation of this law, but 
of the system as a system; and such it is admitted it will 
become, if this bill be passed intoa law. ‘To the State 
of Mississippi such a system will be utter ruin and deso- 
lation. All property will fall in value, and distress and 
embarrassment pervade the community. Let us leave 
this surplus uncollected, reduce the tariff, reduce the 
price of public lands, confine the sales to settlers only, 
and Mississippi will save more in a single year than she 
would gain in a long series of years ee the distribu- 
tive system. 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and how 
> Nearly all the moneys are paid for 
these lands by the new States, and what do th y getin 
return? About one fifth of the amount paid by them- 
selves, with the addition of ten per cent on the money 
paid by their own citizens. A single old State that 
pays, perhaps, not one dollar of this money into the 
lreasury, receives, by distribution, nearly twenty times 
as Much as certain new States, paying millions of this 
money annually into the Treasury. ‘The States, we are 
told, are now satisfied with fifty millions for distribution 
under the present tariff and present price of the public 
lands. But how long will they be thus satisfied when 
this corrupting system shall have commenced? 
will it terminate? The next 


does it ope rate 


or where 
assault will be directly 


made upon the revenues arising from the tariff. Aug- 
ment the tariff, and increase the fund for distribution, 
will be the next requisition. Who can doubt this result 


if the South consent to the distributive system? Our 
own votes would rise up in array against us, and all re- 
sistance would be vain and impotent. Nor will there 
be any limit to the sum that may be demanded for dis- 
tribution. The system will work a compl te revolution 
in the form of our government, and, by the unlimited 

srease of the money power in the general Govern- 
ment, will subvert all the checks and guards of the con- 
titution The money wanted by a majority of the 
States for distributi Qn, will be the only limit of the taxing 
power of this Government 

Is the South prepared for this result? Let us not 
console ourselves with the reflection that the distribution 
will stop at a demand for the proces ds of the sales of the 
public lands. Already a distribution of the whole unap 
propriated revenue has been openly proposed in Con- 
gress and las many advocates. <A part of the revenues 
lerived from the tariff is, in fact, as | bave heretofore 


Confine the system to the distribution of 
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shown, distributed under this bill. The nett proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands in 1833 are distributed 
under this bill. But these proceeds have long since 
been expended under former appropriations. Whence, 
then, comes the equivalent for these expended proceeds? 
From the present proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands? No, for they also are distributed under this bill. 
This sum then thus distributed is, in fact, derived from 
the tariff, and can come from no other quarter. Indeed, 
it is also certain, on another ground, that the sum thus 
distributed is not the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. The Senate, by a direct vote, refused to 
deduct any of the following items from the amount to be 
distributed, name ly: ‘* Annuities to Indians on account 
of the purchase of lands:” ** holding treaties with Indians, 
for the purchase of lands:” ‘* amount paid to In- 
dians for the purchase of lands:” ** amount expended in 
removing Indians from lands purchased.” We refuse to 
deduct some of the very amounts paid for the lands, dis 
tribute the proceeds of the sales, and call this a distribu- 
tion of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 
Deduct the amount paid for the public lands, and all the 
incidental expenses, from the gross proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands on the 30th of September last, and 
there is little or nothing to distribute; certainly nothing, 
upon any possible calculation, approaching the amount 
distributed by this bill. The gross amount paid into the 
public Treasury for the purchase of public lands, from 
17 16 to the 


Oth Beptowsen, 1835, was - $58,619,525 

From this Ceduct the following charges 
against the public lands: 

Sum se for Louisiana, and interest - $25,529,555 
Do. for Florida, and interest : - 6,489,768 
Do. enor pate ge lands 1,250,000 

Cumberland road, under compact chargea 
ble on proceeds of publi¢ lands - - 5,956,024 

Yazoo claims - - - 1,832,375 

General Land Office expenses” - . 797,748 

Salaries of registers and receivers 41,15 

Salaries of surveyors general, and surveys 
of special claims - - . 860, 567 

Surveys of public lands” - 2,780,639 


Charges on lands in Indian Department. - 





leaving a deficit of $2,509,655 against the 


But to th 


lands as before stated, the Com- 


public lands 


on the 30th of September last amount paid 


on account of public 


er ttee on Public Lands, which reported this distribution 
bill, have added four items, amounting to $5,409,973 
Several of these items, the Senator from New York, [Mr 
Wnricut,}ina very clear and luc id argument, has shown 


not to be properly — luced by the committee; but in 
cluding them all, an 1 the gross proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, as estimated by the committee 
selves, is but $64,029,496; from which deduct the char- 

numerated, and it will leave a balance in fa 
vor of the slic lands on the 30th of September last, of 
32,900,318, at the highest poss ble estimate Now th 
listributed under this bill 


them 


res be fi re ¢ 


proceeds of the public lands 
prior to the 30th of September, 1835, are, as given by 
the committee themselves, $17,991,873. Deduct from 
this last sum the balance in fay f the public lands on 
the Oth of September, 18 5, and the sum of $15,09 ,o55 





is distributed under this bill, not derived from the nett 
procee ls of the sales f the P bl lands, but f1 ym the 
tariff. The South denied the constitutionality as well as 
expe hie ney ¢ fa tariff for protection and do we, or can 
we, con ede the constitut pnality ex liency of a tarift 
for dist yutION Mav we raise by a tal tf fitteen mil 
lions, fiv hundred mill : tf revenue for the 
wants of this Government, but for distributio It is 
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perfectly obvious that this bill adopts the principle of 
distributing the moneys realized from the tariff, for the 
following reasons, each of which is sufficient to sustain 
my position: first, because it distributes nearly four 
millions of dollars as nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands in 1833, when this sum had been already 
fully expended for the purposes of the Government and 
the payment of the public debt; and the sum now taken 
is realized from the tariff. Second, the Senate distinctly 
refused to deduct from the sum for distribution four 
very large items, clearly chargeable on the public lands; 
and thirdly, the sum of at least fifteen millions, as here- 
tofore proved, is distributed under the provisions of this 
bill, prior to the 30th of September, 1835, beyond the 
nett amount then receivea from the public lands. It is 
in vain, then, to escape the conclusion that this is a bill 
for a distribution of the general revenues of this Govern- 
ment. Have we the power to impose a tariff to raise 
money for distribution among the States? If so, in what 
clause of the constitution is the power given? May the 
general Government collect taxes from the South, by 
the tariff, to support the State Governments of the 
North, and pay their State taxes, under the operation of 
this distribution? May Massachusetts, through the ope- 
rations of the general Government, tax Mississippi for 
the benefit of the people of Massachusetts alone, by the 
intervention of a tariff for distribution? But 1 will go 
further, and ask, conceding this bill to be limited to 
a distribution only of the nett proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, has Massachusetts, through the opera- 
tions of this Government, a right to collect vast sums of 
money from the people of Mississippi for the use of Mas- 
sachusetts’? and if the power exists, is it expedient to 
permit its exercise? Surely there can be but one re- 
sponse to this last question. That the old States, 
through the operations of distribution, should receive a 
State income for State purposes out of moneys received 
from the people of the new States from sales of the pub- 
lic lands, is a most dangerous principle. It renders the 
new States the colonies of the old States. It establishes 
in fact, in its practical operations, the principle of taxa- 
tion without representation, and strikes a deadly blow at 
the prosperity and independence of every new State in 
the Union. Destructive to the South, ruinous to the 
new States, threatening to the Union, will be the adop- 
tion of this fatal, fatal measure. 

It should not be forgotten, that this bill is the same in 
substance heretofore vetoed by President Jackson; that 
it was reported originally by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Cray, ] from the Committee on Manufactures, when 
that Senator was urging a rigid adherence to a protect- 
ive tariff. The system of extravagant expenditures by 
the general Government for local improvements had 
been arrested by the Maysville veto. That branch of 
the American system having been broken down by that 
veto, the system of distribution has been resorted to as 
the only means of preventing a reduction of the tariff, 
and of the price of the public lands. 

Nor is the revival of the tariff the only evil that will 
result from the adoption of this measure. It will forever 
prevent the reduction of the price of the public lands, 
or the adoption of any provision in favor of actual set- 
tlers. ‘The pre-emption system, to secure his home to 
the industrious occupant, bas already been sacrificed in 
anticipation of the passage of this bill. The committee 
who reported this bill have reported against the whole 
pre-emption system; they have done more—they have 
reported against allowing pre-emptions to those settlers 
whose settlements have been covered by contingent 
Choctaw floats. Their chairman (who reported, this 
year, this distribution bill) has declared that the public 
lands are worth from ten totwenty dollars per acre, and 
announced his determination to bring in a bill which 
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will cause the public lands to bring these prices. The 
mode of operation has also been disclosed by him. Se. 
cret sealed bids for all the public lands, by which the 
settler must bid for his farm, not only against the specu- 
lator, but against himself; fur no human being can tell 
what amount of bid will secure his farm. Whilst, then, 
in point of form, the price of public lands is not increased, 
in point of fact it is sought to be augmented by the 
leading friends of the distribution bill, from one dolla 
and a quarter to ten or twenty dollars peracre. Sales 
of the public lands at small prices, for actual settlement, 
are to be wholly abandoned, and the new States treated 
as some distant colony, to be looked to only as a source 
for draining money for distribution. A direct State in- 
terest in the moneys arising from the sales of the public 
lands is to be given to each one of the old States of the 
Union. These States constitute a large majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and will, if this bill is passed, direct 
their views to the sales of the public lands, with the sole 
object of deriving from those sales the largest fund for 
distribution; all reduction of price, all donations or pre- 
emptions to settlers, will be utterly refused. These re- 
sults were all predicted by me, in a speech against this 
bill, delivered at Raymond, Mississippi, in September, 
1854; and these predictions have been all too fully re 
alized. Each one of the old States desires to render as 
large as possible her distributive share of the proceeds 
of these sales, and, if this bill is passed, will never con- 
sent to diminish that share, by any reduction of the 
price. Pre-emption laws will be—they are—refused; and 
sales for speculation encouraged. If there is one man 
who can doubt the operation of this system, let him ex- 
amine the report in which it originated. That report 
was made to the House of Representatives of Congress, 
on the 25th of February, 1829, by a committee of that 
House, in favor of this distribution of the nett proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. From that report I read 
the following extracts. 

Speaking of the policy which prevailed prior to the sys 
tem of distribution proposed by the committee, they say- 

‘¢ Claims rejected at the land offices have been readily 
allowed by Congress. Grants to colleges and other in 
stitutions, of small tracts, having been obtained with 


| facility, and other evidences having been manifested of 
| a disposition, on the part of Congress, to concede the 


rights of the many to the importunities of the few 
large donations were successfully solicited, and during 
the session of 1827 and 1828 Congress actually gave 
away to States, and to individuals, not less than two 
million three hundred thousand acres of choice land.” 
’ . ™ ‘* Encouraged by the success of 
these applications, several of the new States have now 


| boldly demanded of Congress the surrender of the lands 
. 


within their limits.” * . ** But 
if any States have, in reality, an unhallowed desire /o 
get, it may be useful to them to reflect that the other States 
have the power fo keep.” . ” ‘*It appears to 
your committee that the time has arrived when the com 
munity should be awakened to a protection of their 
rights; when measures should be adopted in the national 
councils to give the States a direct interest in the income 
arising from the sales of the public lands. This indi 
vidual measure would at once check further conces- 
sions.”’ * * . ** This policy would 
undoubtedly always influence a majority; because only 
the member from a State about to receive a cession 
would venture to make such a gift, when the evident 
consequences would be the diminution of the direct rev 
enue of the States represented by the rest.”’ Here is the 
whole ground conceded by the very committee which 
first proposed the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. In this report, the committee 
concede the following positions: 
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First. That prior to the proposed distribution, ‘ claims | 
rejected at the land offices have been readily allowed 
by Congress.” - . ‘* Small tracts have 
been obtained with facility.” * ** During 
the session of 1827 and 1828, Congress actually gave 
away to States and individuals not less than two million 
three hundred thousand acres of choice land.” 

Second. That the distribution project would arrest 
this liberal policy to the new States, by giving to the old 
States ‘‘a direct interest in the income arising from the 
sales of the public lands’””—that this measure ‘* would at 
once check further concessions.”? Here the effects of | 
this distribution upon the new States is distinctly con- 
ceded by the very committee which proposed the meas- 
ure, and its adoption urged by a direct appeal to the in- 
terest of the old States, and a violent denunciation of the 
new States of the Union, as influenced by ‘* unhallowed 
desires.” Let us contrast the operations of the two 
systems, as conceded by the committee themselves: 


7 


No distribution—effects of. { 
eye ye | 

Ist. Large donations of lands 
to individuals. | 


Distribution—effects of 
Ist. No donations hereafter. 
2d. None hereafter. 


2d. Large donations of lands | sd. A direct interest given 
to new settlers. | to the old States in the income | 
3d. Old States holding no | of public lands. 
direct interest in sales of pub- | 4th. Rigid system hereafter 
lic lands. is to all land claims. 
ith. Private claims to lands Sth. A policy to extract from 
readily allowed. | the new States most money for 
5th. A liberal policy to the | distribution. 


new States. 
A revolution in the policy of the Government as to the 
public lands has already taken place, in anticipation of 
the passage of this distribution bill. In 1827 and 1828 
the Journals of the Senate and the published debates of 
that body demonstrate that a very large majority of the 
Senate was favorable to the reduction of the price of the 
public lands; that the measure was lost by a difference 
of opinion as to the extent of the reduction; that all 
seemed willing to reduce the price of the public lands 
at once to one dollar an acre; and that, of the few who 
opposed a considerable reduction, several proposed an 
immediate cession, upon equitable terms, of all the pub- 
lic lands to the States within which they were situated. 
At the session of 1828, when a bill to reduce the price 
of the public lands was under consideration, the Journals 
und published debates show that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] then moved to reduce 
the price of the public lands in favor of actual settlers 
to fifty cents per acre. The vote on this proposition, 
as recorded on the Journal, was 18 for and 27 against it; 
a majority of those who voted against this proposition 
voting, however, for the other proposition for a still 
greater reduction. Such was the situation of this ques- 
tion in 1828, prior to the introduction of the distribution 
bill. Now, how changed the scene! All reduction of 
the price refused; the settlers of the new States denoun- 
ced upon this floor as unprincipled squatters; pre-emp- 
tion laws treated with scorn and derision, and specula- 
tors encouraged to purchase the farms of the settlers at 
the public sales, and rob them of the price of their 
labor. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Waitt 
thought proper to express in his speech, in favor of this 
distribution bill, his disapprobation of my proposition to 
reduce to actual settlers the price of the public lands. 
It is far from my intention to arraign the conduct of the 
venerable Senator from Tennessee; but as he thinks my 
proposition so very objectionable, may I be permitted 
to remind him, that before he became the advocate of 
this distribution land bill, he voted, in 1828 and in 1832, 
as the Journals show, for a much greater reduction in 
favor of those who only promised to become actual 
settlers. [Here the Journals of 1828 and 1832 were 
produced and read, affirming the above statement.] In 
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, recorded against the same propositions. 


; and not to settlers, will be one of the bitter fruits of this 
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1832 1 find the vote of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Wuire] against this distribution land bill; now he 
is found voting in its favor. In 1832 I find him voting 
for the amendment to increase the amount to the small 
States, by distributing according to the representation 
in the Senate and House of Representatives; now, his 
vote is recorded against the same proposition. In 1832 
I find him voting to exclude from the gross proceeds to 
be distributed all expenses arising from Indian treaties, 
Indian annuities, removals, &c.; now, I find his vote 
I do not com- 
plain of this. It is the necessary result of a conversion 
to the support of this bill. Distribution and reduction 
are the opposing principles. Reduce the price, aad 
distribution becomes unnecessary. Distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and the price will 
be increased, rather than diminished. When distribu- 
tion commences, will any Senator from any old State 
dare vote to reduce the price of the public lands, when 
such reduction would be ‘the diminution of the direct 
revenue” of the Stale he represents’ A vote for this 
bill is a vote against reduction, against donations or 
pre-emptions to settlers. It is a vote to sacrifice the 
new States, for the benefit of the old States. Money, 
money for distribution, will be the result of this system, 
and not the settlement or improvement of the new 
States of the west. Sales at high prices to speculators, 


measure. Eight millions of acres have passed, during 
the present year, into the hands of speculators, to the pre 
judice of actual settlers, and this system will be encour- 
aged, because it increases the fund for distribution. And 
if such are the effects in anticipation of the adoption of 
this measure, what will be the consequences when dis- 
tribution commences? 1am filled with dismay and ap- 
prehension in contemplating the result. The new States 
will be treated as distant vassal colonies; they will become 
to this Union what Ireland is to England, counted only 
by the dollars and cents which can be extorted from the 
people. Yes, by this bill the new States are marked as 
a table of profit and loss, put in the market as articles 
of merchandise to be sold to the highest bidder, to ob 
tain money, money for distribution. Each of the old 
States obtains ‘*a direct interest in the income arising 
from the sales of the public lands.” State legislation 
will direct and control this income, and every old State 
will desire its augmentation. What will follow? Instruc 
tions to their representatives in Congress to repeal this 
law, and increase the price of the public lands. State 
agents will be sent from every old State, preceding every 
public land sale, to examine the farm of every settler, 
and bid it up to the most extended value. Do not the 
papers in the old States, friendly to this bill, declare 
that its passage will exempt the people cf those States 
from all taxation? The people of the new States will 
be made to pay the taxes of the people of the old States 
by this distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. Will any State Legislature of any o! 
State dare tax their constituents, when they can av 
this necessity by instructing their represent tives in Con- 


] 
i 
j 
i 


ress to increase their share of the income by increasing 
the price of the public lands’ Sales will be made 
postponed, » and price gulated, 


fund for dist: 


s Tr 


svstems established 


solely with the view to augment the yu- 


tion. Experiments will be made to ascertain how much 
money can be drained from the people of the new States. 
A direct collision of interest will be created between 


he old and new States State legislation on this sub- 
i 


ject in the old States will be encountered by State legis- 
lation in the new States, and « at and glorious 
Union subjected to imminent peril. Could I lift the 


veil of futurity—could I array Senate all the 


i fatal results of this me lam sure they would turn 


asure, 
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back from the precipice, upon the very brink of which 
they are now standing. In vain will they attempt to ar- 
rest the evil, when this bill shall have become a law. 
Money—money—money for distribution will absorb all 
other considerations, and bury in its engulfing vortex 
the liberties of this now happy, happy Union. State 
taxes will be abandoned, and the whole taxing power | 
concentrated in the general Government. State officers, 
expenses, and improvements, will be paid from the fund | 
distributed by the general Government. If the land | 
sales furnish not a sufficient fund for distribution, in- 
crease the tariff will be the next demand. National 
defence will next be abandoned, our army disbanded, 
and coast and frontier left defenceless. The navy will | 
next be sacrificed. Increase the surplus, will be the 
demand of the majority, whenever we embark in this 
corrupting system. Why try these dangerous experi- | 
ments? Why create or continue a surplus? Why not ra- 
ther reduce the tariff, reduce the price of the public | 
Jands, and collect no more money than is required for 
the wants of a Government economically administered? 
Under the surplus system, the general Government will | 
become a mere collector of money for the States, and 
we might as well disband both houses of Congress, and | 
let a majority of State Legislatures conduct all the oper; 
ations of this Government. No Government can long 
endure the operations of such asystem. We will take 
the voluntary leavings of a majority of the States, when 
they shall have exhausted our revenues in expenditures | 
for State purposes. It will be worse than the system of 
requisitions upon the States under the old confederacy, 
which brought this country to the brink of ruin. Never 
--0, never--was it intended by the framers of the con- | 
stitution that we should collect vast sums for distribution | 
among the States. It is not among the enumerated | 
powers or purposes of this Government. We can col- 
lect money only to conduct the operations of this Gov- | 
ernment, and carry into effect the powers granted to | 
Congress by the constitution. Were it otherwise, there 
is no limit to the money collecting power of this Govern- 
ment, and we may raise five hundred millions in a single 
year for distribution. Distribution, a term unknown, a 
power now ungranted in the constitution, will nullify the | 
Government itself. This national Government will sink 
into a mere collector of taxes and of money for distribu- 
tion, and will soon become an object of scorn and deri- 
sion. It will be gorged by an annual surplus, to be bled 
to death by an annual distribution, For a few years it 
may survive this annual operation of repletion and de- | 
pletion, but soon the vital blood will be thrown upon 
the extremities, to return no more to the central organs, 
and the heart of the Government will cease to beat. Re- 
duction is the only true remedy for a surplus revenue. 
Distribution will never send back the money to those 
who paid Reduction will leave the money in the | 
pockets of the people, to be used by each freeman for 
his own benefit, uncontrolled by any earthly power. 
But we are tempted to unite in this system to sell our- 
selves to the old States, by an offer of ten per cent. ad- 
ditional on the — of the public lands, and five hundred 
thousand acres. We shall be, indeed, more foolish than 
Esau selling his aie ght for a mess of pottage, if we 
accept the offer. 


Ww hy, , the distribution is according to 
the ‘*last census,” and Mississippi has increased, not ten 
per cent., but more than one hundred per cent., since 
that period. How unequal, then, and unjust, the ratio 
of distribution! But let us look at the operation of this | 
system. Let us take a single year, in which Mississippi 
pays into the public Treasury halt a million of dollars | 
for the public lands. Under this system she would oe 
back ten per cent. of the nett proceeds and her di 
tributive share--inall, about eighty thousand dollars; jen 


States that paid nota dollar of this money into the pub- 
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lic Treasury would receive the remainder. And take 
the whole fund from all the lands, and the old States, 
that paid scarcely a dollar of this money into the public 
Treasury, would receive three-fourths of the whole 
amount. How long could we endure the unequal ope 
rations of such a system? It is buying the new States 
with ten per cent. upon the money paid by themselves. 
It is purchasing us with our own money. But then the 
grant of land remains. Now itis not a donation, but a 
sale for a consideration. ‘The consideration is, as stated 
in the act, that the proceeds of the sales of the lands 
granted are to be applied in the construction of roads 


| and canals, &c., which, when constructed, shall be, in 


the language of the grant, ‘* free for the transportation 
of the United States mail, and munitions of war, and the 
passage of their troops, without the payment of any toll 
whatever,” and the grant is confined to lands subject to 
entry at private sale. Now, suppose the proceeds of 
the sale vested by the State in a railroad, it might so 
happen that the toll relinquished by this act would have 
yielded annually more than the interest upon the amount 
of the proceeds of the sales of the grant. If so, the 
land would have been purchased at a price equivalent 
to its value. ‘This grant, then, isa sale for value, and not 
a donation. But were it a donation, how vastly une- 
The professions 
of the friends of the bill are to put the new States upon 
an equality as to grants of the public domain. Now this 
bill grants to each of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Missouri, five hundred thousand acres, for the pur- 
poses above mentioned; and to Indiana, one hundred and 
fifteen thousand two hundred and seventy-two acres; 
Illinois, twenty thousand acres; and Alabama, one hun- 
dredthousand acres. Now, from document number 245, 
received from the Treasury Department, it appears that 
the grants made to the new States heretofore, for roads 


| and canals, were as follows: 


Acres. 
Ohio, . - . - - 1,041,537 
Indiana, - - - - . 525,614 
lilinois, - - - - - 482,009 
Missouri, - - - - - none 
Alabama, - - - - : 400,000 
Mississippi, - - - - none 
Louisiana, - - - - : none 


Now this bill, instead of equalizing the grants among 
the new States, leaves Ohio considerably more than halt 
a million of acres more than Mississippi, and Indiana one 
hundred and forty thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
six acres more than Mississippi. Why this inequality’ 
Why this partiality and favoritism? Why this odious 
distinction between the new States in relation to this 
matter? Ohio and Indiana should both have less than 
Mississippi, for this reason—that whilst Mississippi bas 
received nothing from this Government for the construc- 
tion of roads within her limits, these States have receiv- 
ed five millions of dollars from the general Govern- 
ment for the construction of the great road leading to 
and through them; and this very bill perpetuates this in- 
justice, by charging this road upon the two per cent. 
fund, when that fund has been ten times exhausted al- 
ready. Grant to Alabama and Mississippi five millions of 


| dollars for roads, and more than two millions of acres in 


grants of land, and you will place them on an equality 
with Ohio, and not otherwise. If, then, we are to be 
paid a price for the surrender of the interests of the 
new States to the old States, let the price be equal what 
is paid to all the new States, and not the unjust andune- 
qual propositions contained in this bill. Such proposi- 
tions are adding insult to injury, and would be reje cted 
with disdain by the freemen of Mississippi. But if these 
grants to the new Statesare yaluable, why are they forced 
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into this bill, which the President has once vetoed, 
and which it is known he will veto again, but would 
approve in a separate bill which is voted down by the 
friends of distribution? 

In the message of President Jackson, placing his veto 
upon this bill, that illustrious patriot and statesman 
declared: ‘*1 deceive myself greatly if the new States 
would find their interests promoted by such a system 
as this bill proposes. Their true policy consists in the 
rapid settling and improvement of the waste lands within 
their limits. As a means of hastening those events, 
they have long been looking to a reduction in the 
price of public lands, upon the final payment of the 
national debt. The effect of the proposed system would 
be to prevent that reduction. 

**{ do not doubt that it is the real interest of each 
and all the States in the Union, and particularly of the 
new States, that the price of these lands shall be re- 
duced and graduated; and that after they have been o!- 
fered for a certain number of years, the refuse remain- 
ing unsold shall be abandoned to the States, and the 
machinery of our land system entirely withdrawn.” 
‘While the burdens of the East are diminishing by the 
reduction of the duties upon imports, it seems but equal 
justice that the chief burden of the West should be 
lightened in an equal degvee at least.”” Such is the just 
and liberal policy recommended by the President of the 
United States; and can any citizen of any new State 
doubt or hesitate as to the two propositions? The one 
system will forever prevent a reduction of the price of 
the public lands, retard their settlement, restrain emi- 
gration to the West, destroy pre-emption laws, prevent 
donations to settlers, encourage sales to speculating mo- 
nopolists, enhance the price, by introducing secret seal- 
ed bids, prevent the surrender of the refuse lands to 
the new States, support the State Governments of the 
old States from money extracted from the people of the 
new States, perpetuate the surplus system, and render 
an increase of the tariff inevitable. The other system, 
proposed by the President, and which will ultimately 
prevail if this distribution project can be defeated, wil! 
subdue the lands of the West, fill them with a race of 
farmers and cultivators, increase our wealth and popu- 
lation, develop our resources, and leave this unneces- 
sary surplus in the hands of our citizens, to be used by 
each freeman to advance the welfare of himself and fam- 
ily. Reduction of the revenue to the wants of the 
Government is our true policy. Reduce the tariff, re- 
duce the price of the public lands, and you will have no 
surplus for distribution; but establish the distribution 
system, and you will never reduce; on the contrary, 
you will soon inevitably augment the tariff and the price 
of the public lands. In sustaining distribution, | would 
oppose reduction, for they are opposing principles. In 
sustaining distribution, [ would oppose pre-emptions and 
donations to settlers, encourage monopolies by specula- 
tors of the public lands, and introduce the system of se- 
cret sealed bids, by which we are threatened by the 
committee which reported this bill. And, finally, in 
supporting distribution, I would sustain the tariff, and 
render its augmentation inevitable, and a consequent 
depression of the price of our great staple. These are 
my views upon this important subject, and [I thank the 
Senate for their indulgent attention to my remarks upon 
this question. 

When Mr. Wacker had concluded, 

The bill was, by general consent, laid on the table. 

Mr. LINN rose to move that the Senate adjourn. He 
had no disposition, he said, to delay the vote on the land 
bill, but he hoped it would not be taken before Tues- 


day. The state of the northwestern frontier was such, 
that he wished to know what Congress would do for its 


protection, before the vote on the Jand bill was taken 
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Mr. L. then withdrew his motion to adjourn, at the re- 
quest of 

Mr. MORRIS, who moved that, when the Senate ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next; the House 
of Representatives having adjourned over to that day. 

Mr. HILL called for the yeas and nays on this motion, 
which were ordered; and the question was decided in 
the negative by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Rwing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Grun- 
dy, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Niles, Preston, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Swift, Tallmadge— 19. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Calhoun 
Davis, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala- 
bama, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, Naudain, Nicho- 
las, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, ‘Tomlinson, 
Walker, Webster, White, Wright—24. 

Mr. RUGGLES moved that when the Senate ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed the motion, and called for 
the yeas and nays. They had arrived, he said, at a stage 
of the session when they had but little time to spare. 
They ought to act speedy on the appropriation bills, for 
which the public service was suffering. 

Mr. Ruee@xes’s motion was negatived: Yeas 13, nays 
29, as follows: 

Yeas-~Messrs. Benton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Ewing 
of Illinois, Goldsborough, Hendricks, McKean, Morris, 
Niles, Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley--13. 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
Clayton, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, 
Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, 
Linn, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, Web- 
ster, White, Wright--29. 

Mr. EWING observed that, as several members would 
be absent on Saturday and Monday, he would not call 
up the land bill until Tuesday next. 

On motion of Mr. LINN 

The Senate adjourned. 


Sarunpay, Apnrit 30. 
INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate took up the 
bill prohibiting deputy postmasters from receiving and 
transmitting by mail publications therein specified, in 
order to enable him to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved to strike out all the origi- 
nal bill, after the enacting clause, and to insert a substi- 
tute, which he sent to the chair, and which was read. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the amendment was or- 
dered to be printed; and the bill was laid on the table. 


SMITHSON LEGACY. 


On motion of Mr. PRESTON, the Senate took up the 
bill authorizing the President of the United States to 
appoint an agent or agents to prosecute and receive 
from the British court of chancery the legacy bequeathed 
to the United States by the late James Smithson of Lon 
don, for the purpose of establishing at Washington city 
an institution for the increase of knowledge among men, 
to be called the Smithsonian University. 

Mr. P. said that by this will it was intended that this 
Government should become the beneficiaries of this 
legacy, and contended that if they had not the competence 
to receive it by the constitution, the act of no individual 
could confer the power on them to do so. He claimed 
that they had not the power to receive the money for 
national objects, and, if so, the expen ling it for another 
object was a still higher power. He controverted the 
position that if they could not receive it as the beneficiary 


legatee, they might receive it as the fiduciary agent It 
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they had not the power to establish a university without 
the power conferred on them by a grant, they could not 
have it with the grant; or what they could not exercise 
directly, they could not exercise as trustee. He referred 
to a report made by Mr. Adams in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the genealogy of Mr. Smithson was 
given and traced through the line of the illustrious 
Percys and Seymours of England. He thought this do- 
nation had been partly made with a view to immortalize 
the donor, and that it was too cheap a way of conferring 
immortality. There was danger of their imaginations 
being run away with by the associations of Chevy Chase 
ballads, &c.; and he had no idea of this District being 
used as a fulcrum to raise foreigners to immortality by 


getting Congress, as the parens patriz of the District of 


Columbia, to accept donations from them. 

The committee had misconceived the facts: the be- 
quest was to the United States of America to found a 
university in the District of Columbia, under the title of 
the ** Smithsonian University;” and the execution of the 


terms of the legacy was to redound to the purposes of 


the donation, which was for the benefit of all mankind. 
It was general in its terms, and not limited to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; it was for the benefit of the United 
States, and could not be received by Congress. 

Mr. LEIGH said he would thank the gentleman to 
inform the Senate that the report he had referred to was 
made in the House of Representatives, and not by a 
committee of the Senate. The report of the Senate’s 
committee was simply a statement of matters of fact. 
Mr. L. explained the provisions of the will, which were 
simply these: The testator, James Smithson, bequeath- 
ed to his nephew, James Henry Hungerford, a legacy 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling; providing, that 
if Mr. Hungerford should die without children, the 
legacy should enure to the United States, for the pur- 
pose of founding, at the city of Washington, an institu- 
tion for the increase of knowledge among men, to be 
called the Smithsonian University; and the Government 
had received information from the American consul at 
London that Mr. Hungerford had lately died without 
ever having been married, and without leaving any 
children. It now became necessary, Mr. L. said, for 
Congress to determine whether it was competent for the 
United States to receive this money; and if they should 
receive it, to take measures for carrying the intentions 
of the testator into effect. The committee to whom 
this subject had been referred were all of opinion, with 
the exception of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Preston, ] that it was proper for the United States 
to receive this money. They had not considered the 
question at all, whether it was in the power of Congress 
to establish a national university; nor was it necessary 
they should do so. They looked upon this bequest as 
having been made simply for the benefit of one of the 
cities of the District of Columbia, of which Congress was 
the constitutional guardian, and could receive and apply 
the money in that form. Congress was the parens patrix 
of the District of Columbia, in the sense laid down by 
Blackstone; a power which necessarily belonged to every 
Government, and could therefore very properly receive 
this trust fora charitable purpose in the District of 
Columbia. Congress had in fact exercised this power 
of parens patriz of the District in the establishment of 
an orphans’ court, in the erection and support of a peni- 
tentiary, and could create an establishment to take care 
of lunatics; and, indeed, if it did not possess this power, 
in what a deplorable condition would this District be. 
The States of Maryland and Virginia undoubtedly pos- 
sessed this power, and of course Congress derived it, as 
to the District, from their deeds of cession. He did not 
look upon this legacy to be for the benefit of the United 
States, but for the benefit of one of the cities of the 
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District over which Congress was guardian; and he had 
therefore no difficulty in voting for the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON was aware of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court cited by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lricn,] that the people of this District might be taxed 
without representation; and he had no doubt that these 
corporations could exercise a trust. But this was not a 
trust to the city of Washington. The United States was 
the cestuy que trust, and not the city of Washington. 
The corporation of the city of Washington could not 
enforce this claim ina court of chancery in England. 
If an institution of the kind was desired, he would prefer 
it to be established out of our own funds, and not have 
Congress pander to the paltry vanity of any individual. 
If they accepted this donation, every whippersnapper 
vagabond that had been traducing our country might 
think proper to have his name distinguished in the same 
way. It was not consistent with the dignity of the 
country to accept even the grant of a man of noble birth 
or lineage. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, the Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Catnoun] had considered this as a donation to the 
United States. It was notso. The United States was 
merely named in the will as the trustee, and was to 
receive no benefit whatever. It was merely a charitable 
object to establish a university in the District of Colum- 
bia. They had established similar institutions within the 
District of Columbia, by acts of Congress, and no one 
doubted the power to permit persons from other places 
to be educated in them. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, if nis memory served him, there 
was opposition made to the passage of those acts. 

Mr. CLAYTON said he believed there was some ob- 
jection made to the policy, but not to the power, of 
making the donation. It was to be located in the city of 
Washington, and persons in this city would be more ben- 
efited by it than any others. 

Mr. CALHOUN was of opinion that this donation was 
made expressly to the United States. By reading the 
terms in which the bequest was made, it was impossible 
to conceive otherwise. The bequest was ‘‘to the United 
States of America, for the purpose of establishing, at 
the city of Washington, an institution for the increase of 
knowledge among men.”’ Now, take out the words ‘‘the 
city of Washington,” and the donation was clearly to the 
United States. The words ‘the city of Washington,” 
were only used to designate the place where the univer- 
sity was to be established, and not by any stretch of the 
meaning of language to be considered as making the 
donation to the city. He understood the Senators, on 
all hands, to agree that it was not in the power of Con- 
gress to establish a national university, and they all agreed 
that they could establish a university in the District of 
Columbia. Now, on this principle, they could not re- 
ceive the bequest; for the District of Columbia was not 
even named in it: the city of Washington being only 
designated as the place where the university was to be 
established, and the bequest being expressly made to 
the United States. He thought that acting under this 
legacy would be as much the establishment of a national 
university, as if they appropriated money for the pur- 
pose; and he would indeed much rather appropriate the 
money, for he thought it was beneath the dignity of the 
United States to receive presents of this kind from any 
one. He could never pass through the rotundo of the 
Capitol without having his feelings outraged by seeing 
that statue of Mr. Jefferson, which had been placed there 
contrary to their consent. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said that the Senator from South 
Carotina was mistaken in saying that every Senator 
agreed that it was not in the power of Congress to estab- 
lish a national university. He, for one, believed that 
Congress had the unquestionable right to do so. This, 
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however, did not involve the constitutionality of the 
question before them; as, in his opinion, the most rigid 
construction of the constitution would not be adverse 
tothe bill. Congress had the same right to establish 
this university that they had to charter a college in 
Georgetown or Alex: andria. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN believed that Congress had the | 


power to receive and apply this money to the purposes 
intended by the testator, without involving the question 
whether they had the power to establish a national uni- 

versity or not. There was no question but that James 
Smithson, in his lifetime, had a right to establish a uni- 
versity at the city of W ashington, and call it the Smith- 
sonian University; ora national university, if he pleased; 
and Congress, by receiving and applying this bequest, 

would only act as the trustee of the city of W ashington, 

for whose benefit it was made. 

Mr. WALKER would not discuss the question wheth- 
er this was a national university, because he believed 
that question was not involved. But he should vote for 
the bill, on the ground that Congress would be doing 
manifest injustice to the citizens of the city of Washing- 
ton by refusing to accept the donation. It was true that 
it operated for the benefit of al! mankind, but not more 
so than auniversity established at Princeton or any other 
place. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] 


had said they ought to read the will as if the words ¢éat | 


Washington” were left out. He (Mr. W.) did not think 
so; they ought to read it just as it was, in connexion with 
the whole, and give it its true construction, which was, 
that the United States was only designated as the trustee, 
and the people of the city of Washington had a right to 
call upon Congress, as the representatives of the United 
States, to execute the trust. 

Mr. DAVIS said this man, Smithson, it was said, had 
devised one hundred thousand pounds sterling for the 
establishment of a university in the city of Washington 
to diffuse knowledge among men. It seemed to be taken 
for granted that it was for the establishment of a univer- 
sity, although he believed the word university was not 
to be found in the will. He could not infer why it was 
so construed, as there were other means of diffusing 
knowledge 
medium of universities, and he therefore thought the 
liscussion, as to the particular design of the gift, prema- 
ture. He did not regard it asa gift or bequest to the 
Government. Ifhe did, he would have all the feelings 
evinced by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
ron.] The testator had not specified what special pur- 
pose it was to be applied to, nor when the fund was to 
be used; and Congress might defer using it until it be- 
came large enough to be used advantageously to the 


surposes of diffusing knowledge among mankind. If 
g g 


they denied the right to est: ablish a university, they de- 
nied the right to establish all institutions of charity. 

The same question involved in this was also involved in 
the incorporation of institutions which had been incor po- 
rated by them in this District. The only question now 
under consideration was, whether they should receive 
this money. He would vote for it, and, if they could 
not devise some appropriate disposition of it after it was 
received, he would be willing to send it back by the first 
return packet, 

Mr. CALHOUN asked the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Davis] what construction he would put upon 
the will, if the words ‘*at Washington’? had been left 
out of it. 


Mr. DAVIS replied that he would put the same con- | 


struction on it then as he did now. His first inquiry 
would be whether it was for a charitable purpose; anc, 
if there was no power to establish the institution in any 
of the States, he would establish it in the District of 


Columbia; and if the power to establish it there was doubt- 
Vor. Xl 


among men besides doing it through the | 


| 
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ed, he would establish it in one of the Territories. He 
deemed the establishment of institutions for the diffusion 
of knowledge a vital principle of a republican Govern- 
ment. ‘Fhey might as well say that delivering lectures 
in any of the sciences was a national institution, as to call 
this one. 

Mr. PRESTON said the declaration of the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Sournarp] had satisfied him that 


this was a national university. There was no difference 
between a university in the District of Columbia for the 
benefit of all mankind and a national university. That 


Senator had not distinguished between the power of 
erecting buildings and the use to which they were appro- 
priated. They he ad the power to erect buildings in /oco 
parentis patrie for the benefit of the District of Colum- 
bia; they might erect buildings for the maintenance of 
paupers of the District; but if the people of the District, 
inthis case, were tohave any benefit peculiar to the place, 
it was in the erection of the buildings alone. He asked 
if the buildings of the Post Office Department were 
erected by Congress as the parens patrix of the District 
of Columbia? Had they the right, as parens patrie of 
the District of Columbia, to erect ‘this building for the 
benefit Aumani generis of this District, when in fact it 
was a general charity to mankind, including the con- 
federacy, and not confined to the District ee Tibia? 
He was against the power, and would be against the 
policy, if they had the power, 

After some further remarks from Messrs. LEIGH 
and PRESTON, the question was taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and decided in 
the affirmative: Yeas 31, nays 7, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Clay, Cl 
ton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 
borough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of 
Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Mangum, Moore, Nau- 
dain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, South- 
ard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker-—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Calhoun, Ewing of [linois, Hill, King 
, Preston, Robinson, White--7 
The Senate then adjourned. 


of Georgia 





Monpay, May 2. 

FOREIGN PAUPERS. 
Mr. DAVIS presented the following resolution, adopt- 

ed by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
Resolved, That it is expedient to instruct our Senators 
and request our Representatives in Con 
endeavors to obtain the passage of a law to prevent the 
introduction of foreign paupers into this country, and to 
favor any other measures which Congress may be dis- 

pose d to adopt to effect this obj ct, 

DAVIS said he feared that the resolve would not 


be fully understood in all parts of the country, and 


gress to use their 


would therefore take leave to omer some ex planati mn of 


the reasons which had probably induced the L egislature 
to act upon the subject. He need not say it was import- 
int, as, otherwise, it would not be presented here in 
this form. If he did not mistake the signs of the times, 
the wrongs which had been inflicted on Massachusetts 
would soon reach other places, and the country would 
participate in her sentiments 


It is well known (said Mr. D.) that pauperism in Eu- 








rope has become a great and oppressive bur len In 
‘ ee ‘ 
England, especially, it has become so powerful in num 
bers and physical power as to be, in son listricts, al- 
most uncontrollable. The number had not, to his 
knowledge, been accurately ascertained; but the means 
were at hand to prove that the aggregate and power 
were great and oppressive It appeared, from parlia 
; 1 ' ec destbaal 
mentary documents, that, in 1818, the sums expended 
bv the par h » Fnoeland and Wales alone wher 
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these corporations provide for the poor, amounted to 
about thirty-eight millions of dollars; a sum greater than 
the whole revenue of this country for public purposes. | 
The burdens, as well as other evils, con so severely | 
felt, that public attention had been drawn to the subject, 
with a hope of obtaining relief. Much had been written 
and much said, but no efficient action had taken place 
up to 1833, when the King appointed a commission, | 
with large powers, to collect evidence and report to the 
Parliament. The commissioners appointed a large number 
of sub-commissioners, assigning to each a district, and | 
authorizing them to collect evidence, and report to the | 
general board. They proceeded in the execution of | 
their duty, and their reports, with the evidence, went 
with the report of the general board into Parliament, 
when all were published, and fill a large number of 
closely printed folio volumes, which are in the posses- 
sion of the United States. These volumes shed light 
upon this subject, which may well fill the mind with 
astonishment. 

The evidence shows that the paupers of England and | 
Wales are debased, demoralized, and depraved to a de- 
gree that surpasses belief; and the commissioners im- 
pute much of this to the mode of granting relief. This 
deserves to be much considered; for the mode did not 
essentially differ from that pursued in many places in 
this country. It was founded on an equ table arrange- 
ment, by which they attempted to measure out relief in | 
proportion to the necessity of the pauper. It appeared 
that the relief was furnished by a scale, as it is called, | 
and the pauper usually received it at his place of abode. | 
Toa married person the allowance was more liberal 
than to one single; to one with children more liberal | 
than to one without. Consequences of the most disgust- | 
ing character had resulted from this arrangement. Mar- | 
riages, such as could never have been anticipated, had 
been solemnized. Women advanced in life bad led minors 
to the altar, and nuptials of the most thoughtless, revolt- 
ing character had been consecrated, and followed by do- | 
mestic relations, such as may be easily imagined where 
there is no motive to union beyond the sordid one of ob- 
taining larger allowances. As children give tothe parent 
enlarged claims to public bounty, females abandoned 
themselves to shameless debauchery, and thus, and for 
such causes, seduction and open profligacy were en- 
couraged. These were not matters of occasional occur- 
rence, but, as the commissioners state, comm j 
day's practice. So shameless and lost are they to all 
moral decency and propriety, that they treat with scorn 
and contempt those who endeavor, by honest labor, to 
sustain themselves; they sneer at them as slaves to their 
own necessities, as in a condition less int 
more to be deplored than their own, holdir g¢ themselves 
to be a privile ged body, an aristocracy yin g upon what 
they extort from ot hers. Thus th ey seduce the ir 
trious from their principles and habits, and convert them 
into associates in their own idleness and vice. In this 
manner the tide of pauperism has swelled and swept with 
a fearful current over some portions of England, bidding 
defiance to the laws, and almost prostrating the civil au- 
thority. 

In one parish the number 
with them, until the 
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come of the whole landed territory; and landlords and 
tenants, being thus made paupers, abandoned the soil. 
In many parishes the officers have decla red that they 
dare not withhold relief, even when demanded rsons 
well able to support themselves, for feat personal in- 
jury or malicious mischief to their pi rty; and it is 
said that the burning of many ricks of hay and grain, of 
which we have heard, has come from | suse 

Such is a faint outline of the picture of idleness and 
moral depravity disclosed by this evidence; and it is but | 
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an outline, for the details of disgusting particulars would 
more than sustain and fill up the picture. The proof 
shows that their lives are stained with guilt and crime. 
It is greatly to be deplored that such a state of things 
exists; but such is the character of these proofs, that it 
may well be doubted if there is among civilized man to 
be found another class so reckless and depraved. It is 
not singular that the body politic should seek relief from 
such a disease preying upon its vitals, and threatening it 
with abiding infirmity. 

This (said Mr. D.) brings me toa point where I will 
show the interest which the American people have in 
this matter. In the course of the inquiries made by the 
commissioners, they discovered that some of the parish 
had, of their own accord, and without any authority in 
law, as it seems, adopted the plan of ridding themselves 
of the evil by persuading the paupers to emigrate to this 
side of the Atlantic. And whom, Mr. President, did 
they send? The most idle and vicious; furnishing them 
with money, besides paying their passage, and then 
leaving them on this continent, either to reform or to 
rely on the people here for support. The commission- 
ers, forcibly impressed with the efficiency of this plan, 
as a complete remedy, strongly recommended to Parlia- 
ment to adopt it, and to authorize the parishes to raise 
money by taxes for this purpose. They proposed, too, 
that the most idle, debauched, and corrupt—the incura- 
ble portion—should be selected for this purpose; while 
the better portion should be left, to be reclaimed when 
detached from the force of evil counsel and evil example. 
They do not, it is true, propose to send them to the 
United States: this would be too bold a proposition; but 
it seems they have no objection to their finding their 
way hither. True to their own sentiments and uncon- 
querable idleness, these paupers no sooner reach here 
than they cast themselves upon the public for support. 
Those acknowledging themselves to be pauper emigrants 
have been repeatedly found in the House of Industry in 
Boston, with the very money received from the parish 
concealed about them, and, in some instances, to pre- 
vent detection, sewed into their clothes. Out of 866 
persons received into that place during the last year, 
516 were foreigners; not all, by any means, of this class, 
nor is it possible to ascertain how many In this way, 
Massachusetts disburses from her public treasury over 
fifty thousand dollars annually to relieve foreign paupers; 
and thir but imperfectly meets the expense. She has 
attempted to modify the evil by countervailing legisla- 
tion, by requiring bonds from the masters of vessels 
bringing foreign passengers, conditioned that fora given 
period they shall not become chargeable to the public 
This, however, proves inadequate; for while her laws 
on this subject are more humane than some of the ad- 


joining States, the emigrants will find their way into the 


Commonwealth. Many, doubtless, are sent out to the 
neighboring provinces, and thence come to us coastwise 
others, perhaps, have or will enter by the Canada fron- 
tier, and penetrate to places where they can find the 
best provision for them. They have been detected in 
New York, as in Massachusetts. 

Now, sir, is it just? Is it morally right for Great Bri- 
tain to attempt to throw upon us this oppressive burden 
of sustaining her poor’ Shall she be permitted to legis- 
late them out of the kingdom, and to impose on us a i ix 
for their support, without an effort on our part to 
countervail such a policy’? Would it not be wronging 
our own virtuous poor to divide their bread with those 
who have no just or natural claims upon us? 
all, sir, shall we fold our arms and see this 
lence sent among us to poison the public mind and do 
irremediable mischief? Sir, I hope this country will 
always afford an asylum to the worthy and the oppressed 
of all classes and conditions; but humanity makes 
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appeal to us to receive and cherish those who have no 


respect for virtue, morality, or themselves; those who are 
forced among us because the, are too corrupt, debauch- 

ed, and indolent to be tolerated in a country not over 
scrupulous in its morals. * 

The subject, sir, merits consideration and further ex- 
amination; and | move the printing of the resolution, 
and its reference to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TOBACCO TRADE. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted some days ago by Mr. 
Kent, of Maryland: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
requested to open negotiations with the Government of 
France, as soon as the diplomatic intercourse between 
the two countries shall be renewed, for the purpose of 
placing our trade in tobacco with that country upon a 
more liberal footing than the existing system of adminis- 
tration ‘en regie”’ admits * and corresponding better 
with the generous spirit exhibited heretofore, as well as 
at this time, by the United States, in reducing the du- 
ties on various products from that country. 

And the question being on agreeing to the resolution, 

Mr. KENT said he had been induced to offer the reso- 
tion just read, under the persuasion that the renewal of 
diplomatic intercourse between the two countries would 
be an auspicious moment to attempt to place our trade 
with France upon a footing of greater reciprocity than 





existed at present, in his estimation, especially as re- 
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gards the article of tobacco, which, in amount shipped 
to foreign countries, exceeds that of any other agricul- 
tural product except cotton. 

We (said Mr. K.) are importing very freely, indeed, 
the silks, wines, and brandies from France at this time 
almost free of duty. Our trade in those articles is every 
day increasing; and, low as the duties are at present, 
they will, under our existing laws regulating our tariff, 
be made ‘still lower during the next four years. Under 
these favorable circumstances, all the productions of that 
country, at the head of which are the articles I have 
mentioned, are rapidly finding their way to us, and en- 
tering free ly into our daily consumption; whilst the pro- 
ducts of the United States, sent to France in exchange, 
increase but in a small degree, except the article of cot- 
ton. Tobacco, the growth of this country, is of a supe- 
rior quality to that they are forced to grow in France, 
iN consequience of the high duties imposed upon it; 
and could the Government of that country be induced 
ts reciprocate the liberal spirit evinced on the part of 
the Government of the United States in our commercial 
neon ions with her, and remove the restraints existing 
under her laws upon our tobacco trade, which are truly 
cabascnien and injurious to it, it would prove mutual- 
ly beneficial. France could then advantageously dis- 
continue its cultivation, and more of her products suit- 
able to our consumption would be produced, and those 
much more congenial to her soil and the babits of her 








people than the culture of an inferior description of to- 
yacco; whilst our citizens would be encouraged in their 
use by finding that, in doing so, they were extending 


neir market for an 


’ . ! 
been long fami 


article the growth of which had 
ar to them, and which continued to em 


ploy a large capital in its production. 

I presume, President, more capital is engaged at 
this time in the cultivation of tobacco than is employed 
in producing sugar and rice together. 


In Austria th 
to that which 


e system of monopoly 


prevails in France at 


also exists, simila 
this time. Under 














our existing commercial regulations with that country, 
liberal in every respect but as regards the article of 
bacco, we rarely find a hogshead of tobacco from out 
( ry find its way into an Austrian port; and it has 
only been latterly that the enterprising tobacco deal 
of Bremen have been able to extend the quantity intr 
luced into that country to a few thousand hogs heads 
In E gial F al s luty is excessive 
I have submitted the resolution before you, Mr. Pre 
nade these few remarks, that the attention of 
tive d rtment of the Government mav be 
forcibly drawn to an important branch of our trade, at a 
n nt wi ippears we are abi Se 
freest ma ore gn prod tions into our count 
Commerce nsists of an exchange of comr nodité 
and, less t exchanges are reciprocal, it cannot 
t l , or to any extent, beneficially During 
the last years, so far as our custom-house returns 
are a safe ¢ , our imports have exceeded our exports 
etween sixty- ght and sixty-nine millions of dollars. I 
m aware at a large portion of this apparent balance, 
luring a prosperous c saul ym of our commerce, is ab- 
sorbed by f rlits, commissions, and profit but leta 
Cc id out produ ) senttoa lining 
and this balance against exports is | wer 
} --it Is il, and can only | £ ex- 
porting specie to pay it 
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PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
The bill to regulate the deposites of the public mo- 
neys was taken up as the order of the day, when 
Mr. WRIGHT submitted an amendment to the amend- 
ment submitted by him some days ago, changing that 
amendment so far as to provide that, whenever the mo- 
ney in the Treasury shall amount to seven millions and 


upwards, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the | 


Treasury to invest it in some stock of the States of this 
Union, bearing an interest of — per cent. 

Mr. CALHOUN then submitted an amendment; 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wricut’s amendment was then ordered to be 
printed, and the bill was laid on the table; Mr.’ W. say- 
ing, in reply to a question asked by Mr. C., that he 
would call it up at the earliest opportunity that he could, 
without interfering with the appropriation bills. 


HARBOR BILL. 


The bill for the improvement of certain he — y 
for making certain surveys, was then taken up. 

Mr. PORTER moved to amend the bill i inserting 
an appropriation for deepening the bar at, and keeping 
clear, the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

After a debate, in which Messrs. PORTER, MAN- 
GUM, CALHOUN, DAVIS, LINN, EWING, and TOM- 
LINSON took part, 

Mr. CLAYTON moved to amend Mr. Porter’s amend- 
ment, by providing that the Secretary of War shall first 
cause a survey to be made to ascertain the practicability 
of the work, and the best mode of doing it; and if, in his 
judgment, the object can be accon plished, he shall then 
apply $75,000 thus appropriated. 

After some remarks from Messrs. DAVIS, Bl 
CHANAN, PRESTON, SOUTHARD, and CLAYTON, 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALKER moved further to amend the bill by 
appropriating a sum not exceeding fifteen bundred dol- 
lars for surveying the channels of Pearl river and Pasca- 
goula river in the State of the mouths 
of said rivers, and ascertaining whether the existing ob- 
structions in said channels can be removed, and the prob- 
able expense of removing such obstructions. 

After some remarks from Messrs. CALHOUN, PRES- 
TON, DAVIS, WALKER, and KING of Alabama, Mr. 
WALKER’S amendment was rejected—yeas 1 
as follows 

YEAS- 
Goldsburough, 


which 


and 


Mississippi, near 


1 / 
#, nays <U, 


Black, 
of 


Illinois, 
Knight, 


Messrs. Benton, 
Hendricks, 


Ewing of 


Alab ima, 


King 


Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Robinson, Vallmadge, Walker, 
Wall—14. 

Nars—-Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Cuth- 
bert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Hill, Le ih, Linn, Man- 
gum, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, South- 
ard, Swift, Tipton, Tomlinson, White--20. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing an appropriation of $5,000 for removing a I dge of 
rocks in the Ohio river below Shippingport; and after 
some remarks from Messrs. WALKER, BUCHANAN, 
and HENDRICKS, Mr. Henpricks’s amendment was 
rejected--yeas l ), nays 24, as follows 

Yras—-Messrs. Benton, Clayton, Ewing of Illinois, 


Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Nicholas, Porter, Robbins, 


Robinson, Wall—10. 


Nays—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Cuthbert, 


Davis, Goldsborough, Hill, Kent, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Mangum, Nau- 
dain, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Southard, Swift, Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson, Walker, White—24 

Mr. LINN moved to amend the bill by ting an 
appropriation of $1,200 for removing the obstructions 
in White river; which motion was agreed to without a 
division 
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Mr. KING of Alabama moved to amend the bill by 
inserting an appropriation for the survey of the mouth 


of Dog river bar, in the bay of Mobile, to determine 
the practicability of deepening the bar; which mot 
was re jected. 

Mr. KING then moved to strike out all the appropria 
tions in the bill for specific appropriations, leaving th 
appropriations in gross for general surveys, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

After some remarks from Messrs. KING of Alabama 
LINN, WALL, and WALKER, Mr. Kine’s amendment 
was rejected—yeas 12, nays 21, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Hill, King of 
bama, King of Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, 
Rives, Robinson, Walker, White--12. 

Nays--Messrs. Benton, Clayton, Davis, Ewing ot 
Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsvorough, Hendricks, Kent, 
Knight, Linn, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Rob- 
bins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, 
Wall—21. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading—yeas 25, nays 9, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, 


ion 


Ala 
Pre ston, 


Clayton, Cuthbert, 


Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, 7 sborough, 
Hendricks, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Linn, Nau 
dain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, ‘Steen 


Southard, Tomlinsot 
Wall—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Hill, King of Georgia, 
Leigh, Mangum, Preston, Rives, White—9. 

After the consideration of executive business, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Swift, Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, 





Turspay, Mar 3. 


IEATH OF MR. MANNING. 


A message was received from the House of Repre 
talives, announcing the death of the honorable Richard 
J. Manning, from the State of South 
Carolina. 

The message having been read, 

Mr. PRESTON rose, and addressed the Senate 
stance, as follows: 


a representative 


,in sul 


Mr. President: The message just read imposes upor 
me the customary duty of moving for the usual testimo 
ny of respect to the memory of my deceased colleague 
the honorable Kicuarp J. Mannine, of the House of 
Representatives; and never, sir, has such an official act 
been performed with deeper emotions than those unde 
whose melancholy influence | rise on this occasion 

It is not fit that | should obtrude my private griefs up 
on the Senate, although | am well assured that its kind 
ness would extend some indulgence to a friendship of 
most intimate character, which, commencing in colleg 
companionship, has been unimpaired by the chances and 


and undiminished even by party spirit, 
whose repulsive so often breaks asunder the 
strongest bonds of affection. For although, ha 
su happened that we have been much and long opposed 
in politics, and although I have had much occasion to 
feel the adverse influence of his high character, there | 
not that man who loved him living, mourns him 
dead, more than Ido. 
He was, indeed, Mr. 


changes of life, 
energy 


sir, it 


or 


President, of very noble nature 


Endowed with all high and generous qualities; cool, 
bold, just, patient, and resolute; magnanimous in his 
whole tone of feeling and tenor of thought; totally « 


empt from all sordid or selfish propensities; of that 
prompt and patient benevolence to do or to suffer, which 
natural impulse; educated into principle; un 
flinching in the performance of duty, but too kind in h 
nature to be stern; | 


| 
‘ gencrously indulgent to others. 


comes of 


rut 


scrupulous in self-regulation, 
Hus father, a distin- 
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guished soldier of the Revolution, deeply inscribed upon 
his son’s character the impress of that heroic period. 
Honor, courage, and devotion to country were heredita- 
ry and native to him; and these manly virtues were soft- 
ened and made amiable by the kindliest affections of the 
heart, while over his whole character presided an exalt- 
ed and fervent piety. 

For many years, in various ways, he received distin- 
guished testimonies of the affection and confidence of 
his native State. He served frequently in either branch 
of the L egislature, was Governor, and, at length, a rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

In the prime of life, and in the vigor of manhood, he 
has died, as he lived--in the midst of his duties. Never, 
Mr. President, have the honorsof the Senate been more 
worthily bestowed than upon the memory of Richard J. 
Manning, for which I invoke them, by offering the fol- 
lowing re resolution: 

[The usual resolution, to wear crape onthe left arm 
for thirty days, was then ee 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, as an 
mony of respect for the memory 

rhe Senate then adjourned. 


additional testi- 
y of the deceased, 


Wepnespay, May 4. 


ZANESVILLE AND MAYSVILLE ROAD. 


Mr. EWING of Ohio rose to present a petition, and 
prefaced the presentation with the following explana- 
“ 

1 present some further memorials this morning on the 
subject of the Zanesville and Maysville road, and ask that 
they have the usual reference. Almost the whole popu- 
lation of the adjacent country has petitioned or is petition- 
ing Congress in favor of that road, the very great import- 
ance of which I took occasion some time ago to explain, 
and which I believe is well understood throughout the 
United States. 1 regret that this subject has not been 
brought forward earlier in the session, so that we might 
have had time to act definitively upon it this year; but I 
fear itis now too late. Nevertheless, | would ask the 
Committee on Roads and Canals to give it their 
and fet us know whether, in their judgment, it merits 
the aid of the nation; and [ must aie leave to say that, 
if nothing can be concluded upon it now, it will be early 
presented and vigorously pressed at the next si 
Congress. 


rattention, 


The memorials were referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 


DEFENCE OF THE 


Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported, with amendments, the bill from the 
House of Representatives to authorize the President of 
the United States to accept the services of volunteers for 
the defence of the frontiers, and moved that the Senate 
proceed to the bill 


FRONTIERS 


consideration of that bill. 

Mr. EWING of Ohio hoped that the amendments 
would be allowed to take the usual course, 
consideration; and that the land bill, 
order for yesterday, would now be taken up and dispos- 
ed of before any other subject should be taken up 

Mr. LINN said that, 


which was the 


so far as he was concerne no 


obstacle should be thrown in the way of the final action 
of the Senate on the land bill. In some remarks mad 
by him some days since, when a motion was made to 


adjourn over from Friday to Tuesday, he had said that 
he could not vote for such an adjournment, knowing as 
he did the « “oo . state of the western 
the imminent« an war would break o 
and that be was anxious that business should progress 
rapidly, with a view to reach the bill to increase the army 
of the United States, which was of the utmost 





frontier, and of 


that an Ind 


import- 


sion of 
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ance to the State he had the honor to represent. But 
as it was his intention to redeem every pledge made by 
him, expressed or implied, in this House or out of it, he 
would not impede, in any way, the decision on the land 
bill. Some observations had been made as to the great 
necessity of finally disposing of that bill, and the implied 
pledge to take it up to- lay. He must be permitted to 
say, he saw no imperative reason for pushing it, to the 
delay of a measure providing for the protection of our 
citizens from Indian barbarities. He hoped gentlemen 
would consider the lives of our citizens of more value 
than the division of the surplus money. 
sider nothing more worthy their immediate attention than 
the protection of our frontiers, threatened, as they now 
had good reason to apprehend, with the greatest of dan 
gers, and particularly as that frontier had been placed 
in its present critical attitude by the action of the Gov- 
ernment, in throwing large masses of Indians on the m, 
contrary to the wishes of the frontier States, and in de 

fiance of the solemn protest ofone of them. He asked 
the Senate to look at that = er from — to south, 
and they would see a vast column of Indians, the base of 
which rested on Texas, now fighting fon i independence, 
and against which province the Mexicans were waging a 
war of extermination and perfidy. No Senator can turn 
his eye from this examination without being convinced 
that a train of the most inflammable 
around our borders, ready at any 
spark applied and light up the flame 
war- -of all others th 


He could con- 


materials is laid 
moment to have a 
> of war—ofan Indian 
g. There isa moral 
obligation imposed on the Government of not only effec 
tually prot i 


1e most appallin 


ecting this frontier, but to preserve its tran 





qu i zt. which could not, under any circumstance , be 
got over. He was under a sort of pledge not to oppose 
a speedy decision of the land bill, but he hoped gent! 
men would not consider it of as much importance as th 
measure now pressed on the consideration of the Senate 
by his honorable coll aru 

PRESTON stated that the amendments proposed 
the addition of a regiment of dragoons, and also a con 
sderable augmentation of the army It was suggested 
that strange occurrences had taken place on our front 


that an army, flushed with conquest, and rendered fur 


ous from the taste of blood, was rapidly approaching ¢ 
frontier. Rumors of this character were well calculated 
to produce a certain degree of anxiety in the bosoms of 
American c:tizens. Ilis own in rina n had been 
tled—his feelings deeply pained; he had been s 
even of someth ne of ndignat at tl umot f ou 
rage illine to humanity, i 1 reached him 
Ilis feel s fia } countrymen, i 
frie , our relatives, massa | ( b I, and 
port says, in violation of every s f pl Nassa 
( after s lering toa werful force, a I ° 
dl in able military command But th noi 
till furtl It was said that ther id b neg 
t s with the Indians on the fre t ! the pu } 
enlist (r 1 hostil vy agai ot it j 
tier Trae, ther was no her f lation f tl 
ner but } rn , and t n 5 I 
themsels co } ry. G nen, wh 
versed in the geography of try, 
to trac the « pre atio ( na ! ‘ 
ma oft at fu \V i | th 
some varu leas that I ! | ned 
In this sta of { 5 | va ! 
imo ~; W I t ent ' ‘ t 
tv, to u us to to 
vhich nN cula at the sen 
it ' ive t I a ey \ , 
ct. Ti May ) Morn 
tion thar had, a I t ) j ard 
4 commul te if 


od 


nearer 


1 
f 
, 




































































Senate. | 

Rumor says that a distinguished officer, a major gene- 
ral in the American army, on the frontiers, has made a 
call on the Executives of three States for a force of mili- 
tia, and that the militia, to the number of seven thousand, 
have been embodied. It is supposed that a still stronger 
measure will become necessary, and that the executive 
arm will have to be extended before a more tranquil state 
of things can be produced. He was as willing as his 
friend [Mr. Linx] to protect the frontier. He was as 
ready to go as far, whenever the exigencies of circum- 
stances should require it; but he hoped that gentlemen 
would not suffer their fe eling s to be excited and urged 
beyond what the law of nations would justify. He 
hoped that gentlemen would concur with him in opinion 
that they did not come here to indulge private and per- 
sonal feelings, but to shape their course so as to insure 
the greatest advantages to those whom they represented. 
He could not sit down without saying that his feelings 
had been pained, and he would repeat that he was ready 
to go as far as his friend from Missouri to protect the 
frontier, and, in all circumstances, to go as far as he 
would in doing that which was right. He hoped that 
some gentleman would take the necessary steps to obtain 
the information so much desired on the subject. Asa 
member of the Military Committee, he would be glad 
that all possible information should be before the Senate, 
and that the measure should not be pressed until that in- 
formation should be obtained. He did not come into the 
Senate to-day prepared to go into this question. He 
should be ready at any time to go into the consideration 
of the subject, but he thought the best course now was 
to dispose of the land bill, and afterwards to consider 
this bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, the proposition, if he understood it, 
was to take up a military bill from the House, passed 
this morning, providing for an increase of the army, and 
authorizing the calling out of ten thousand volunteers. 
Every Senator here was undoubtedly as willing as the 
gentleman from South Carolina to do whatever the 
bonor, interest, and tranquillity of the country required 
to be done. But he must sce a very different state of 
things from any that had as yet presented itself, before 
he should be willing to interrupt the pacific relations of 
the Government, and precipitate it into a war with 
Mexico. If there was a catise—a just and righteous 
cause—for such a step, he trusted we should act promptly 
and manfully; but, as yet, we had but rumors of the in- 
human scenes which were said have been enacted. 
As yet, so far as re spected this country, there was no 
ground for engaging in hostilities with any foreign power. 
It was not yet the proper time to go into the considera- 
tion of this subject. It should be taken up deliberately, 
and with all the information that could possibly be ob- 
tained. It was proposed to augment the military fcrce 
of the country; and it was proper to consider by how 
Jarge a number of men, and of officers capable of com- 
manding them. Perhaps an increase of both was neces- 
sary; but, without a great and controlling necessity, there 
should be an increase of neither. 

He came into the Senate this morning under the full 
expectation that a final disposition wo uld be made of the 
land bill, before proceeding to the consideration of any 
other subject. There was time enough to look into 
this measure. There was no particular urgency for con- 
sidering it at this moment. He had been told that we 
had lately at Tampa Bay seven thousand men engaged 
in a contest w.th six or seven hundred miserable Indians: 


these we had neither c nquered nor found; and unless 
We CONS Sey a somewhat better capacity for war, we 
had better refrain from engaging in one. 

If Santa Anna should commence hostilities with « 
if hie should invade our frontier--and he had, as yet, 


shown no such intention=- what was lo preyen! 


Defence of the Pretions. 
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porting this force from Tampa Bay to the Sabine, to 
prevent any violation of neutrality and of existing treaties 
in that quarter? But, unless there was an actual o1 
threatened invasion, we were not called upon for any 
active measures. At any rate, we wanted information. 
Has no communication been made to our Government 
from that of Mexico? No assurances been given that 
existing treaties would be respected’ If so, let us have 
them. A call, in his opinion, would not fail to bring us 
such facts as would, in a great measure, quiet the publi 
apprehension. He had risen, however, for the sole pur- 
pose of saying, that when a final vote was expected on 
the land bill to-day, he was unwilling to have that meas- 
ure put aside, as it had been repeatedly, and that, too, 
in a very unusual and unparliamentary manner. Ile 
hoped the Senate would proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. BENTON, in support of his motion to take up 
the act from the House of Representatives for increasing 
the military force, deprecated the effect which the land 
distribution bill had upon the public mind. It wasa bill 
which met every thing, opposed every thing, and d 
feated many things. It was the pestilence of legislation. 
It was found in conflict with every bill that proposed to 
appropriate a dollar for the service of the country, anil 
every bill must give way before it. ‘The Cumberland 
road bill was the first sacrifice; and after seeing the fate 
of that bill, nothing could be wondered at. That road, 
for every beneficial purpose, was now stopped; for who 
cared about grading a road between the Wabash and 
the Mississippi, where there was not a solitary hill to be 
crossed? ‘The solid construction of the road is nega 
tived; the appropriation for the present year is cul 
down; months were consumed in opposing it; and halt 
the season for doing work is now gone by. This road, 
then, the oldest and most cherished work of the Gov 
ernment, was put down; it was the first sacrifice to th 
devouring spirit of the distribution bill, and the forerun 
ner to the fate of others. He repeated, this bill wa 
the pestilence of legislation. It was to the business ot 
the Senate what the curse of the frogs was in Egypt; « 
is in the way of every thing; it is found every where, 
like those pestilential frogs which encum bered and ds 
filed the whole household--tables, beds, kneading 

troughs, and all. The fortification bill had to yield to 
it; the army bill may now share the same fate; and, if 
this is the effect at the outset, what is to be the effect in 
the end? If this insatiate spirit of distribution can post 

pone, set aside, and defeat the bills for the defence of 
the country and the support of the Government, while 
yet in its infancy, what will it not do in its manhood? It 
will take all to itself; it will reduce the general Gover: 

ment to its condition during the confederation; it will 
reduce it, if not to the voluntary contributions, to the 
voluntary leavings of the States. They will be served 
first, and what is left may go to the general Govern 
ment; and, from the manner in which this spirit cuts and 
carves for itself now, it may well be seen that nothing 
will be left for the federal Government. It may be in 
vain that some members may wish to vote first for the 
federal Government; the distributees will be served 
first, and instructions from heme will overrule wishes 
here. Members of Congress will be instructed—if 
States once begin to receive dividends from the federal 
Treasury, they will be instructed to supply the States 

first, and to take the lion’s share for their State Govern- 
ments. 

We have been told of an arrangement, (said Mr. B.,) 
by virtue of which this distribution bill was to take pre 
cedence over all business, until it was a He 

Mr. B.) was privy to no such arrangement. He had, 
in the face of the Senate, refused to enter into any sut h 
arrangement, and had declared himself ready to sit all 

ight. But why mention arrangements, since the time 
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that the formal agreement to act upon the executive 
nominations had been annulled by the votes of those 
who were brought up, not tv vote upon nominations, as 
agreed upon, but to vote against going into executive 
business at all? 

Mr. B. repelled the idea thrown out by the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] that this bill for raising 
volunteers, and increasing the army, was a war measure 
against Mexico. So far from it, that Mexico was not 
even thought of when it originated. It originated three 
months ago, on motions from Senators on this floor--his 
colleague ‘Mr. Linx] and a Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Trpron} --calling on the executive Government for 
plans for an increase of the military force-—calls which 
were answered two months ago, and a bill reported six 
weeks ago. Far from looking to Mexico, it did not 
even look to the Texan frontier. It was not a measure 
of southwestern, but of northwestern origin, called for 
by the state of things on the western and northwestern 
frontier, and wholly independent of events in Texas. 
These events might well be quoted, to accelerate the 
progress of the bill, but not to account for its origin, or 
to determine its fate. Above all, the bill was not to be 
prejudiced by an assumption or representation that it 
was a preparation for a Mexican war. 

Mr. B. thought it right to notice the contemptuous 
terms in which the war, and the ranee en of the war in 
Florida, had been mentioned by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Crar.] It was called a aon war, mis- 
erably conducted. It was due to the hundred and 
twelve brave men, under Major Dade, who fell on the 
ground on which they stood--who died in their tracks-- 
no officer quitting his soldiers, no soldier quitting his 
officer--and whose unburied bodies remained a prey to 
wolves and vultures--it was due to their memory to 
speak respectfully of them in this chamber. It was due 
to the New Orleans regiment and their accomplished 
commander, Colonel Smith, who had volunteered for a 
distant and arduous service, not to undervalue or dispar- 
age their exertions. No body of men ee mew more 
zeal, constancy, and cate uy under the most try- 
ing circumstances. Leaving a luxurious day ,» they hz ad 
gone to encounter danger, to endure privatisns, to suf- 
fer want, to feed on food not fit for man, and to volun- 


teer for new toils and dangers as fast as the fatigues of 


the first were over. 


Courage was their birthright and 
inheritance, 


and bravery they were expected to show; 
but this steadiness, perseverance, zeal, and cheerfulness, 
under every extremity of hunger and suffering, was a 
new trait in the volunteers of a great city, accustomed 
to every luxury and to every delicacy of the South, and 
entitled them to more honor than victories alone could 
confer. Besides these, many were the brave and devo- 
ted acts which did honor to our arms in this war, and 
which should exempt our arms from contemptuous allu- 
sion on this floor. Officers were there, whose reputa- 
tion formed a part of the riches of their country; and 
the difficulties of their position should be considered. 
hey were on a theatre, where the unseen enemy 
could deliver a de adly fire and elude pursuit. It was a 
case in which the di ifficulty was, not to conquer, but to 
catch. 
Mr. B. had been drawn from his immediate subject to 
peak of events in Florida, because he felt it to be wrong 
to permit unjust aspersions upon those there to go out 
from this chamber, and because his position as chairman 
of the Military Committee, and his connexion with the 
debate, made it proper for him to say a word in their 
vindication. He returned to his own bill, and to the 
reasons which required him to press its adoption. It 
was not a measure against Mexico. It was no prepara- 
tion for war with Mexico. It was simply a measure of 
defence, or ginating before the invasion of ‘Texas, and 
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| rendered necessary by the act of the Government in 
accumulating an Indian population of 250,000 souls, 
yielding a force of 50,000 warriors, within striking dis- 
tance of the western and northwestern frontiers, and 
which frontiers were now naked and defenceless. Still, 
the state of things on the Texas frontier was not to be 
disregarded. The position of General Gaines, the pos- 
sible contingencies in the excitement of the Indians, the 


scenes which might occur on our line, were all to be 
considered; and his imagination could conceive of cases 
in which the heart alone should be obeyed—in which 
there should be no head to think—nothing but a heart 
to feel and an arm to strike. It was the case of women 
and children pursued by a brutal and ruffian soldiery. 
Mr. B. said the Florida war now rages; the southwest- 
ern frontier is exposed to the contagion of hostilities 
the whole west and northwest is open to savage incur- 
| sion; troops are called for by a General in the field 


; the 
public mind is anxious, uneasy, 


excited, everywhere. 
Yet what is the scene in the Senate? What occupies 
| our thoughts in this chamber? The surplus, the surplus, 
the surplus! Distribution of money, division of the spoil, 
| is the absorbing and engrossing subject; and until that is 
| disposed of, our suffering country calls in vain for help. 
| fle had read of such things in history, but never expect- 
| ed to witness them. He had read of parties in some free 
| States contending for pre-eminence and for spoil, while 
| the enemy were thundering at the gates, but he bad not 
| expected to see the American Senate engrossed with the 
bill for the division of money, while all the bills for the 
defence of the country were pusked aside, and the Gov- 
ernors of States appealed to for the forces which it was 
the duty of Congress to grant. His motion was to test 
this spirit—to see which was to have the preference, the 
| defence of the country or the division of money; and 
for that purpose he asked for the yeas and nays on his 
motion. 

Mr. PORTER said he regretted extremely this dis- 

cussion, as hours, nay minutes, had become precious, if 
| we hoped to go through the great mass of business which 
| had been prepared for the action of Congress. There 
had been as much debate on the precedence bills were 
entitled to, as was sufficient to pass one of them or re- 
| ject it. He hoped we would continue to act on the bill 
which was made the special order of the day, until it 
was finally disposed of. That now proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri had his approb: ation; and, without 
pledging himself to all its details, he believed it would 
have his vote. Being friendly to it, he thought it was 
injuring its chance of adoption to press it on for discus- 
sion and decision, without affording time for a proper 
examination of its provisions. That proper 
| need not be a long one. 

Mr. P. said he was compelled to dissent from what had 
| fallen from the honorable Senator from Kentucky in 
| relation to our military force. He (Mr. P.) thought it 

ought to be augmented. Its numbers were not greater 

now than they were ten years ago, and since that time 

our population had vastly increased; our frontier had 

extended in the same space of time in a still greater 
| proportion, and was necessarily weakened as it was et 


examination 


larged. Another circumstance called for an augmenta- 
tion of our army. Within a very few years (un ler a 
| policy which Mr. P. said he should ever deplore) an 


} immense body of Indians had been removed 


east side of the Mississippi, and thrown on the frontiers 


of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. In the ginal 

| location they were circled on every side by a white } 

| ulation, which ensured their good conduct, and restra 

| ed their propensity to war They en pla lon 

} an extended frontier, thinly led, w , from cause 
he should not enlarge on, because they were obvious, a 
military force w lispensable t v e¢ t 
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borders. Not less, he believed, than 250,000 Indians 
were now located between the west of the Mississippi 
and the Rocky mountains, who, from ignorance and the 
influence of passions which constantly agitate man ina 
savage state, were liable to be excited to hostilities, 
ruinous to themselves in the end, but destructive to the 
borders exposed to their first outbreak. It was humani- 
ty, therefore, as well as true economy, to place a force 
on our frontiers which would hold them in check, and 
be ready to crush their first movements. 

There was another element to be taken into the esti- 
mate we should make of the proposed measure, which 
had been glanced at in the debate, and which could not 
be properly disregarded. He alluded to the events daily 
transpiring on the western boundary of Louisiana. By 
the last intelligence received from that quarter, it ap- 
peared that the war which had for some time raged in 
one of the Mexican provinces was about to be brought 
close to ourselves. The inhabitants of Texas were flying 
from their country, and taking refuge within the State 
of Louisiana, and their enemies, flushed with victory, 
were close and hot in their pursuit. He did not believe 
the Mexican troops would cross the Sabine and violate 
our territory. If Santa Anna had the wisdom and ability 
which his friends long since, and his enemies lately, gave 
him credit for, he would cautiously abstain from any such 
step. His true interests prompted him to respect our 
neutrality. He (Mr. P.) believed he would be govern- 
ed by these interests. But, while he believed it, it was 
impossible to shut our eyes to the danger of collision 
between the troops of the United States now on the Sa- 
bine, and those of Mexico. The people of this country 
had become painfully excited by the intelligence which 
had reached them of the war of extermination carried 
onin Texas. That excitement had been communicated 
to our troops; it required only a spark to put the com- 
bustible materials now on our frontier ina flame, and he 
was afraid it would soon be furnished 

It had been said that our officers there should have 
hearts and arms, but no heads; that is, that they should 
yield themselves up to the influence of their feelings, 
however their judgment might reprove the measures 
those feelings prompted them to. He hada better hope 
of their wisdom and prudence. A heavy responsibility 


rested on them. If, under the influence of passion, 
they involved the nation in war, they would havea 
severe account to render for their actions; and more 


especially if, at this moment, when the forces stationed 
on the frontiers of the State of Louisiana might be inade- 
quate to its defence, they should, in their sympathy 
for Texas, draw the war into that State, he knew of no 
terms of reprehension too strong for such conduct. 
With all possible consideration for the 
Texas, and deep and sincere regret for the condition to 
which they were reduced, he could not help thinking 
that the citizens of Louisiana who had remained within 
their country hal the first claim on the attention and 
protection of the federal Government and the federal 
army. He hoped and believed this view of the matter 
was taken by the President, however it might be 
disregarded elsewhere; and that orders had been sent 
to the commanding officers not to compromit the safety 
of the State he had the honor in part to represent. 

But, apart from all considerations of prudence and 
safety, there were the higher ones of justice, which for- 
bade our intermeddling in this contest. We were acting 
under the eye of the civilized world. It had heretofore 
been our boast and our pride that we faithfully maintain- 
ed all our treaties, in letter and in spirit. He trusted 


that, under no impulses, however praiseworthy, would 
we leave the vantage ground we had so long and so 
honorably occupied, and expose ourselves to the impn- 


tation of considering compacts binding only so long as it 


inhabitants of 
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suited our convenience and our interest. We were the 
oldest independent nation on the American continent; 
we were the strongest, too. It behooved us to aspire 
after the truest glory which a nation can acquire—to 
exhibit the example of power restrained by justice, 
ambition directed, not to subjugate our neighbors, 
to improve and to elevate them. 

He believed these sentiments were those of the large 
mass of the American people, but there was danger that 
they might be forgotten under the excitement of generous 
feelings. He respected these feelings; he shared in 
them; but he felt it to be his duty, in the place he occu- 
pied, to submit them to the control of his reason and his 


and 
but 


jadgment, and, if possible, to induce others to do the 


same. No one had heard with deeper regret than him 
self the intelligence of the dreadful massacres which 
had taken place in Texas. It was possible the state 
ments were exaggerated. He hoped they were 
But, if true, they were disgraceful to the perpetrators 

The people of Texas, whether right or wrong in their 
attempt at independence, had done nothing to place 
them out of the pale of civilization; and if it were true 
that a body of them, after capitulation as prisoners of 
war, had been basely shot in cold blood, their murderers 
should be held up to the common execration of mankind. 

He (Mr. P.) would rather have been one of the gallant, 
though misguided, men who perished on that occasion, 
than the ruthless despot by whose orders they were 
assassinated. 

But giving to these feelings their full scope, he could 
not see in this and other inhuman acts cause for war by 
the United States against Mexico. We should never be 
an hour at peace if we set out on a crusade to punish all 
the cruel deeds which were committed in the world. 
Their proximity to us, and their being inflicted on men 
of kindred blood, could not change or enlarge our 
obligations. — In ab indoning their own country, and 
becoming citizens of another, they had placed them 
selves, in relation to that left, as strangers, so far as claims 
for national interference were concerned. We had no 
more right to make war because they had been unjustly 
treated by the Power to which they had attached them 
selves, than we had to intermeddle in the contests be- 
tween the natives of the old States of Mexico. 

Our unfortunate countrymen who settled in that por 
tion of Mexico which is now the theatre of war, ian Ww 
well what kind of people they were going among. In 
all periods of history, the Spanish race have been distin 
guished for cruelty in their civil wars; extending no 
quarter, and sparing neither sex nor age. The scenes 
now daily enacted in old Spain, of which accounts reach 
us every day, exhibit the same brutal ferocity and dis 
regard of all the claims of humanity as those lately 
perpetrated by their descendants in Texas. Those 
which took place in South America, some years since, 
were, if possible, more frightful and revolting to humani- 
ty. We did not then throw ourselves into the conflict, 
and he trusted we would not now. <A war for revenge 
he deprecated, as he did one for conquest. He saw, as 
yet, no just cause for expending our blood and our trea- 
sure, and he hoped that all who had a voice in the coun- 
cils of the nation would aid in preserving our neutrality. 

Mr. PRESTON said he was misapprehended, if it was 
supposed he wished to press the consideration of this 
matter now. He wished merely to draw the attention 
of the Senate to it, and he had succeeded in so doing 
The final action upon it might easily be deferred for a 
day or two. Wehad ramors, to be sure, but he saw 
nothing in them to justify any act of extraordinary vigi- 
lance on our part. We need not operate defensively or 
the offensive at present, Santa Anna had 
enough to curdle our blood, and shock our sensibilities, 
but not enough to justify any warlike preparation. He 


so 


on done 
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would wish to know, however, why General Gaines had 
made this requisition for more men. It had been stated 
that the Government were in possession of all the facts; 
but he could not think so. He does not intend to rush 
down at once upon the Mexican leader--considering 
him as a monster out of the pale of humanity. Such 
could not be his intention. Was there not something 
else? Had not a communication from Santa Anna to the 
Camanche Indians been intercepted? If so, the Presi- 
dent is in possession of the fact. We cannot interfere 
in Texas: it is beyond our reach. But if this ruthless 


desolator of that province has instigated the Indians to 











cross the frontier and descend upon our settlements, 
1 old him responsible for every drop of blo vd 
that may be shed. If such a movement is contemplated 
f it is taking place--then, after the necessary inform- 
ation, let the Senate act. He agreed with the Senator 
from Louisiana that an increase of our military was ne- 
cessary. 
Mr. BENTON felt: himself called upon to take the 
floor again, and to protest against the erroneous char- 
i gentlemen were attributing to this bill. 


} 
b 


icter whicl 


Ihere seemed to bea design to get up a new panic—a 
war panic ind, having lost the chance of the French 
war panic, to try to get up a Mexican war panic. We 
could hear of nothing but of the dangers of war, and the 
duties of neutrality; as if this bill was to make war and 
to violate neutrality. People at a distance might be ex- 
cited by this new panic, as they had been by so many 
former ones; for it seemed that panic tactics was the 
tanding order of the day now, and that all attempts to 
influence the publ.c mind were to be directed, not to 


the understandings, but to the terrors of the people 
Persons at a distance may be excited by this fresh ghost 


ofa panic; but every person here knew, and the bills 
and re ports upon the tables showed the fact, that this 


plan for increasing the army grew out of the state of 
our own affairs; that it was a northwestern, and nota 

uuthwestern measure; and that it was begun befure 
General Gaines had gone to the Texas frontier, and be- 


fore Santa Anna had left the capitalof Montezuma. All 





this was known here; still, people at a distance mi; be 
induced to believe that the proposed increase of the 
rmy was to cover a premg¢ ditated design to make war 
upon Mexico and to violate the laws of ne itrality. This 
they might be made to believe, and thereby be excited 
against the administration; but it should not be so with- 
out being told better. TI should know that the 





+! 


90,000 Indians accumulated upon the western and 


northwestern frontier was the origin of the movement, 
and the Tex «n difficulties nothing but an inc dent. 
General Gaines’s letter, calling on the Governors of 
States for volunteers, was only published in this city on 
yesterday; the bill which he moved to take up was re- 
ported six weeks ago, and originated under a resolution 
adopted on the 2d of February. This statement should 
satisfy everybody—should dispel the panic attempted 
to be got up—and show that the defence of our borders 
and the 


jects in view. General Gaines has reason to believe 


preservation of our neutrality were the sole ob- 


that our Indians have been tampered with; he commu- 
nicates what he has heard to the Government lhiere, and 
to the Governors of the neighboring States; and while 


these circumstances justify him in calling for volunteers 


vet ifit all turns out to be unfounded, if Texas ts paci- 
fied, and Santa Anna returns, still we shall go on with 
our bill. We shall ¢o on dema di gf an incre ased force 
upon our frontiers, and, if we cannot tit from the 


general Government, the citizens will have to take 





measures to protect themselves. Fifty thousand Indian 
arriors within striking distance of our fro: s cannot 
be an obfect of indifference or dis egat 1 to us. 
Here is another cvil from this her d ng sul 
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plus revenue. ‘lo save the money for distribution, it is 





necessary to attack the objects to which it ought to be 
applied; and, where the object cannot be attacked, to 
substitute an erroneous one for it. ‘Tosave the surplus, 


then, for division, is the cause of this attempt to raise a 
panic about the violation of neutrality and the invasion 
of Mexico. But the boasted surplus is itself 
a mere temporary stoppage of money in the Treasury, 
which ought long since to have been in a course : 


penditure. Almost every branch of the public 





an illusion, 


of ex- 
ervice 
was suffering for want of money; many branches of t 


service were suspended entirely for want of money 


Che fortifications have been stopped for two seasons. 
Mhe mint is languishing for want of 


means to periect 
some machinerv. Phe Quartermaster’s D partment—-that 


ia 
most important branch of service at all times, and esp 
' 


cially at this time, when supplies should go to two fron 





tiers—that Department is without a dollar. Clerks and 


ie} 


salaried officers are borrowing money at usurv t 


oD ° » uy 
port their families, because they cannot draw thei pas 
More than that; workme Ny day laborers in the serv 


of the United States, are without the means of going to 
market. He (Mr. B.) had been informed of laboring 
men, working for the United States, who had not had 


meat on their tables for three we 





not draw their pay; and why not? Because polit 

cians had taken it into their heads to mikea surplus, 
and for that purpose had stopped all the appropriation 
bills, and dammed up the moncy in the ‘Treasury, to 





make a tempting mass for distribution, ind dubbed 


surplus; when the fact w is, 1t Was no surplu » but a 





mere temporary accumulation caused by the delay of 
the appropriation bills, and much of it long since duc 

The holy scriptures (Mr. B. said tained a curs 

against those who did not pay the lab his hire; and 

what are we to say of politicians who, to tempt the peo 

ple with an illus y distributio » are st pp ng the action 

rnt t I being 

a 

bills 











thea cre W more than thirty millons which could 
not be expended, and t efo ist be divided And 
this was the secret (Mr 8 aid of t extraordinary 
process of passing the ution bill first; it could not 
b passe iB fit waited till th appropt ations were mad : 
for then it wo . 1 that th nexhaustible surplus 
was all gon 

Mr. BUCHANAN w ied to iy a Tew vords ¢ 1 th 
quest dl al no doubt but that the Government 
ot the United States, in regard to Mexico, had pursued, 
and would pursue, the course which had been sanctioned 
by all its experience in relation to questions of this k 
One princi had been established 1 t p litical h 
tory of the country; had grown with its growth, an:l 
strengtnene 1 with its strength; and, without knowing 
what the President had done or would do in this matter, 
ie had no doubt but he would strictly adhere to that es 
tablished principle in our institutions, nev » interf 
with t int al p licy or domes s of g 
nation th famous proclama } I eutrality i 
General Washin ifirsta 4 j | , a , 
t our Governn ha always é VV side 

iid Mr. B ations **¢ ' lin peace, 
friend 

In regard tu Mexico, he x santa Anna as 
usurper. ‘The federal « stablished fo 
th pe { Mex , i X45, aS a part or 
that re ib] , bad . been tramp] 

DY t al) Ve 4S, 1 the eyes of 


L 


NS te nte  ROIN 4 A ACRE Re PEP a 
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Whe- 
ther the Texans acted consistently with a true policy at 
the time, in declaring their independence, he should not 
discuss, nor should he decide; 


mankind, was justified in rebelling against him. 


but, asa man, and an 
American, he should be rejoiced to see them successful 
in maintaining their liberties, and he trusted in God 
they would be so. He would, however, leave them to 
rely on their own bravery, with every hope and prayer 
that the God of batties would shield them with his pro- 
tection. 

If Santa Anna excited the Indians within our territo- 
ry to deeds of massacre and blood; if he should excite 
a spirit among them which he cannot restrain; and if, 
in consequence, the blood of our women and children 
on the frontiers shall flow, he undoubtedly ought to 
be held responsible. Mr. B. saw a strong necessity for 
sending a force to the frontiers, not only to restrain the 
natural disposition of the Indians to deeds of violence, 
but because they couid place no confidence in a man 
who had so littl command of his temper, who had 
cruel and sanguinary a disposition as Santa 

He was for having a force speedily sent to 


show nh so 
Anna had. 
that frontier, and a force of mounted men or dragoons, 
as suggested by the Senator from Missouri, 
but he was against interfering in the war ne 


Mr. Linn; 
W raging in 
lexas, unless an attack should be made on us. 

If it was left for him to decide which bill a preference 
should be given to by the Senate, he would first take 
up the bill providing for this additional force for the 
protection of the frontiers; but he had been instructed 


by an authority which he was bound to respect and 
obey, and he must therefore vote to take up the land 
bill. He should vote with the warmest friends of that 
bill in its favor, till it was either carried through or de- 
feated. ‘To-day or to-morrow the land bill would be 
finally disposed of; it now stood in the way of every 
thing else; and he would then be for proceeding with 


eRe Ee ee ae anidly act sit 
the appropriation bills as rapidly as possiblk 
have said noth ne 
tion of preference 


He should 


about instructions, had not this ques 





en broughtup.  z 


of the land should give his hearty supp 
ry thi for the d 
country, with as much expedition as possible 


Mr. CLAYTON stated that he vote for the 
land bill in pre ference to this bill, becau the former 


fter the decision 





cat ugh the bills necessary 





would have still to pass the other House, while the bill 
now asked to be considered had passed that House. 
As far as he had seen of this bill, he was favorably dis- 
posed towards it. But he was desirous to have a day 
or two to consider of the amendments not 


wish it to be said of him that he had thrown any difh- 


culty in the way of the public defence, and 
red so much delay as would enable him to become ac- 


quainted with the character of the amendment 
Mr. LINN said 


that gentlemen were much 











mm suUpy r that this proposition to increas 

grew out of a desire to increas unnecessal 

penditures of the Government, or out of the state of af- 
fairs in Texas, or with a view to a war with Mexico It 
was a calm, deliberate proposition of his own, resulting 
from his knowledge of Indian character, and t langers 
to which his constituents were ex; | He had con 
sulted the Secretary of War, and many of h friends, 
on this subject, and on the 2d of February | intro 
duced the follow resolutions. 

1. **Resolved, That the Secretary at War inform th 
Senate what number of Indians now occupy the front 
on the southwest, west, north, and th ist of 
United States, and what number it is proba will be 
transferred from the States and Te ‘ s tothe fh 


tiers of the United States. 
‘‘Resolved, That the § 
al vhethe Ir. 


cretary at War also inform 


the Ser in i opinion, the pr t mulita 
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ry force of the United States is sufficient to guard the 
fortifications on the seaboard, and at the same time give 
protection to the inhabitants re siding in the States and 
Territories bordering on the Indian frontier; if not 
what force will, in his opinion, be necessary to such pr 
tection.” 

In reply to this call, the Secretary at War returned 
an interesting and elaborate reply, on the 8th of March, 
He was decidedly of opinion that great danger existed 
from the Indians to the frontier States, and that it was 
the duty of Congress to protect them against aggre 
sions, by having an adequate force stationed there, suffi 
cient to look down opposition, and prevent bloodshed, 
He said he felt deeply for the Texans; and, great ; 
the calamities of war were, he almost desired that Mex 
co would give us sufficient reason to embark in o1 
and he was not sure but they had placed themselves 
of the pale of law by the assassination of Colonel Fat 
nin and his followers. 

The question was then taken, and the motion of M 
Brenron was negatived. 


LAND BILL. 


The bill to appropriate for a limited time the pro 
of the sales of the public lands among the States, and t 
grant land to certain States, was taken up; when Messt 
WRIGHT and BENTON severally address d the Senat 
in speeches of some length in opposition to the bill; after 
which the question was taken, ‘© Shall this bill pas 
and it was decided in the affirmative: 
as follows: 

Yeas--Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendrick 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, Nich 
olas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
lomlinson, Webster, White—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Ku 

of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robin 

Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, W right— 

‘The Senate then adjourned. 





Yeas 3s nay 


Hlinois 


Rug rles, 


‘Tuurnspay, May 5 

LAND BILI 
Mr. EWING rose 
of yesterday’s proceedings. 


it read by the 


final passage of th 


to move a correction of the J ial 
Ile observed, on he j 
Secretary, that the yeas and nays on tl 

land bill | 
motion. 


wished th 


‘ 


were stated to have bee 





ordered on his Now, as he made no such m 
Journal to be so corrected that the 


yeas and nays mght not appear to have been ordere 


tion, he 





his instance 
Mr. HUBBARD felt confident that the yeas and nays 
were ordered, but on whose motion he would not pre 


tend to say. He was under the impression that they 
were ordered shortly after the bill was ordered to be cn 
grossed for a third reading. 


‘LAY belheved that the yeas and 


( nays were | 
called for, but were taken under an impression that th 
had been ordered. He was 
they were motion of his friend fi 
Ohio, who, he was certain, had reasons, as well as him 

lf, for not calling for them, in reference to a gentlema: 
opp 1 to the bill, who was absent 

M. WEBSTER suggest d that the correction could 

made by striking out the words ‘*on motion by M 
; on the Jour yal that tl 
fifth of the mem! 


certain, at all events, 
not ordered on the 


E,winc,’’ so as to let it appear 


veas and nays were ordered by one 


Phe corr 


ction, as pro] 
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DUTIES ON HEMP. tion on the engrossment of the bill was carried. The 





The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. | fact was now allowed by the Senator from Kent icky, 
Cray, was taken up for consid ration: a that an increase of the tariff was inevitable, un! ve 
Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be di- | abandon the fortifications--unless we abandon the ¢ 
rected to inquire into the expediency of so amending the | stitution and the defences of the country If we are 
existing laws as to subject all hemp exported into the | to be involved in a war, our soldiers must march to 
United States from any place whatsoever, to the same | an undefended frontier to shed their blood, instead 
luty as Russian hemp may be liable to pay for the time | ¢ * having the assistance of fortifications, by hich 
being ; blood would be saved. We denied that ther vas any 


Mr. CLAY stated that there was in the course of trade | such sum apy ate| for defences as by the land 

















a habit of introducing Bengal hemp, and some other bill, which gav irty forty milli wav: the first 
kinds under different den »minations, free from duty, ac- fourteen millions to b lrawn out i the Ist of July, 
cord ng toa construction (an 1, as he thought, an err mne- which would have a greater tend V nd i 
ous one f the Secretary of the Treasury. He wi ] | creas f the tariff necessary than th ition of t 
» guard against this evasion of the laws, and have it sub- | land bill, which threw the Government for its 1 it 
jected to the same duties that Russian hemp was. It | on the tariff alon Since the land bill had passed 
came into competition with the flax and manufactured | would be necessary to increase the ta If this wasa 
hemp of this country; whereas that of Russia, so far as | mere evasion of the law, there could be no legislation 
the rigging of vessels was concerned, did not interfere | necessary: the duties could be re vered by 1 ( 3 ot 
with our dew-rotted hemp: because this last, not absorb- | law. We shall hear more of these evasions, if we adopt 
ng tar, and from other causes, was not calculated for | this resolution, and act according to its spirit mh : 
geing the plan by which the ta ff isto be increased. We shall 4 
A measure had been proposed for allowing a drawback | have evasions on sugar, evasions o very article of | ¢ 
upon Russian hemp when export dto foreign countries. cluee. i e is another measure, als », W hich ist 3 ; 
Though he came froma hemp-growing section, he should | carricd into effect by means « fF othe and bill rh : 
iffer no obj sction to it: on the contrary, he would give | miserable banks, as the ills them, are to 
it his vote. His only object in rising, however, was to put down if t! people can be made to belies hat 
ask fora consideration of this resolution n Ww, to preve nt the money is unsaf ) these banks, the effect will be to 
any further evasion of ex sting laws. bring about that very insolvency which is foretold On 


Mr. WALKER expressed a hope that it would be put | the Ist of July, fourteen millio are required by the 
on record that the day after the Senator from Ke: he T 























and his friends had obtained their victory, in the SSA re s to be scatt 1 amo t ple, which will ¢t 1 to 
f the land bill, that Senator had offered a resolution to put down these banks. 
nerease the tariff. He did not intend to oppose the Mr. CLAY said he reg ted be ¢ called i - “J 
resolution of inquiry, but he wished the fact to be placed | one word more. He did not know to what he wa 
m record, lebted for the honor--an honor very often tend l 
Mr. CLAY replied that he had no objection to have | him—of b x replied to and op] 1 by the Senator 
the fact recorded in any book of record whatever, pro- | from Mississippi. He will, for the future, howev 
vided that, when recorded, no motion should afterwards | allow me to ¢ my own la lage, ! t put words 
be entertained for expunging it. He wished also to have to my mouth which T hav t use He had 
the fact iccurately stated I 3 prop sition was not no avowal of a wish r intent 1 t increase the ta 
nade, as stated by the Senator from M ssissippi, on the | he had merely said that, in the tingency of such an 
lay after th passage of the land bill. [t was made yes- extravagant con se being continued in, such an AS 
terday -on the very day of the passage of that m ast! e5 would evitably tak pla 
andl it came up now in the regrular course of business. If, however, th aff ft] Goy 1 t we visely 
Neither is it true that itis a] th rdmit 1, there w | sit nent- 
ities; it is me rely to prevent an laws rt ex n ties ft ary, a lu i 
Whenever it shou'd come up fi ral hem rit very p erly tak W \ told 
be happy to listen to the arguments of the gentleman | by >of the w t of the numer ' eads that have 
igainst its expediency, and should no doubt be convinced | b nt trea , that I Pp n was 
by them. He would ulvise that Senat z howev P. i I }' ed for o urrent wants; and v sevents » mil 
t > who acted with him, if they wished to avoid an in- | lions was proposed by the Senator from N York. } 
rease of the tariff, to stop where they were; to make | wasthatall. Lieutenants in the army, subaltern off ; 
no More extravagant appropriations; to pursue no longet tI , 1 off I their su t i ty 
the course they had adopted. Ten millions for the Navy, | forty 5 was to De approy tedl for ' lef t 
ind fifteen millions for the War Di partment! Did any the country! Magical words! Whow not anx 
ne believe that an augmentation of the tariff was not in- Safcty of t yu! y’ But r { e ft 
evitable, if this w isteful exp nditure was countenanced = In Engl 1 at this very moment, t vas no city of 
ind sustained? [Let the gentleman and those who, with ; q 1ce-— I Lis 1M t 
him, have the power, removi he nublie treasure from ham, nor York—which was fortfied, ad eV 
ese mise ible deposite banks. By follow ne his ady . p i e of a fort And why 15 t vt 
wholesome as it was, they m ‘remove t ‘ so tot ivy fort 3 
u r real or pretended alarm lid t exp t rT that 
iiscussion, however, on the adoption ofa mere ution G 
if nquiry, mu h less to be ealled up to repl > a T 
arge of this kind isa vh if t 
Mr. WALKER said it was his op nm, When h id 
s former remarks, that the resolution of the S r | f 
from Kentucky had been off lthis mor rs but w . y l i 
th t} fact was so or not, lLno iring 1 | 
' ns: still t] } » ha s : if 
ey y ! l been sta lhyt f } f+ ¢ 
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He regretted exceedingly, and knew not why it was, 
that the gentleman from Mississippi had assumed this 


an-tag-o-nis-ti-cal (he believed that was the fashionable 


phrase) position towards him. He was willing, at all 
times, and on all occasions, to acknowledge his own in- 
feriority tothat gentleman. The triumph was his. Let 


him be at ease, then; and when he quoted otheravowals, 
quote this also. 

Mr. WALKER replied that he had only 
mark to made, and that merely in reference 
cluding observations of the gentleman. He 
first to commence this warfare. The Senator from Ken- 


1 single re- 
con- 
was not the 


Lo the 


tucky, ina speech of great eloquence and ability, had 
opposed a measure of his. As to mental powers, he 
readily, not in a spirit of irony, but with the most per- 


fect sincerity, admitted that Senator's infinite superiority 
to him. 

Mr. CLAY said that perhaps it would be better at 
once to enter into a treaty of peace and amity with the 
gentleman. He would give him a carte blanche; support 
any measure of his, unless it should happen to be in 
half of the squatters--he could not stand that. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government for the year 
1836. 

‘The amendment making an appropriation of § 
to enable the Secretary to distribute, as o on red by 
solution of the Senate, a compilation of docu 
tive to land titles, being under consideration— 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the provision for 
giving one set to each Senator. He thoughtit had been 
considered as settled, for two sessions past, that they were 
done with giving themselves books at the public ex- 


be- 


2,500 
a re- 
nents rela- 


pense. It had been stated in the other House by Mr. 
Johnson, of Tennessee, that it would take about one 
thousand dollars to each member, to put him on the 


same footing, with respect to books, as the old members. 
He was aware that it was an exceedingly ungracious 
task to oppose giving the same books to the new mem- 
bers that had been given to the old; the thing had 
been commenced two years ago, by his friend from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Kine, ] who deserved the thanks of the country 
for calling their attention to of the g st 
This was one of the greatest impositions that had ever 
come to his notice, with the exception, perhaps, of one 
enormous and flagrant abuse-—a work that wasto go on for 
years, toan unknown extent, and then to be distributed to 
those who were members of the 22d Congress. He did 
uot know whether it was proposed to give copies to the 
of of the 


but 


one abuses, 


rosse 


legal representatives such membeé as have 


rs 


died; but it was certain that they would, under the pro- 
vision of the resulutions, have a right tothem. They 
might go to the assignees of these members; and it had 
been stated by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Kine, ] 
that a member of Congress had sold to a bookselier in 
this place, for ten dollars, his share of that which was to 


cost the United States hundreds of thousands of dollars 
‘ 


Mr. B. here spoke of the uselessness of the work 
proposed to be distributed, and the shameful waste 
of public money in printing such a mass of worthless 
matter. The prin pal part of the public ation related 
to the preliminary proceedings in investigating the titles 
to lands, which were not worthy of preservation, as eve- 
ry thing relating to land titles was merged n the pat- 
ents which had since issued here were, Mr. B. said, 
in an office in this city, about five hundred volumes of 
document which he appre hended cost the Government 
far beyond $1,000, and he should consider them a dear 
bargain at S100 He had, it wa true, voted atl t for 
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some of these books, till his attention was called to the 
subject; but since then, he had strongly resisted all su 
appropriations. He presumed, as the books had been 
printed and paid for, that they must be distributed; bu 
he was opposed to that part of the distribution whi 
referred to their worthy selves, and he would ther fi re 
move to strike out that part of the amendment whic! 
gives one copy to each member of Congress. 

Mr. WEBSTER said the distribution would be mad 
in the usual way. The question involved in the amend 
ment was merely whether they should be distributed, 
they were already ordered and paid for, or wleithe 
they should remain in the lamber-room. He hoped t 
amendment would not prevail. 

Mr BENTON replied that they did well to appropri 
ate money for the transportation of these books, for 
whoever the y were to be sent to would, cheap as tran 
portation now was, hardly be willing to pay for getting 
such useless lumber. He had, therefore, no objecti 
to pay for sending them away; but he was opposed | 
giving them to members of Congress. He would rathe: 
give them away to anybody that would take them 
They might be useful to the grocers, if the leaves had 
not been. cut; but as it was, they were hardly worth hay 
ing to wrap a herring up in. Such had been the enor 
mity of the abuse in printing worthless documents, that 
he had been told by the servants of the boarding-houses 
that the mass printed during the panic session had glut 
ted the market, and that their perquisites had fallen to 
about two cents per pound. The gentleman near him 
smiled at what he said; but he would tell him that if he 
would take his little children to a shoe store and buy a 
pair of shoes, he would find that they w ould be wrapped 
up in public documents. Buy whatever he would in 
any of the stores of this city, he would find his purchas¢ 
wrapped up in papers that had been printed by order « 
Congress. Indeed, such had been the profusion wit h 
which these public documents had been printed, that 
they had greatly depreciated even as wr apping- paper 
there was no doubt of there being a surplus there. I 
no other disposition could be made of these documents, 
they might put them to the same use that the Ottoman 
conqueror did the books of the Alexandria library—dis 
tribute them among the public booths, to be used as fuel 
There were public booths in this city, where these docu- 
ments might be found useful in the same way. Mr. B. 
was opposed, out and out, to giving these documents tc 
the members of Congress, and he therefore asked th 
yeas and nays on his motion. 

Mr. HILL said the number of volumes was five, 
they were not worth, for anybody’s use, the trouble of 
carrying them home. ‘There were, at a former session, 
850 additional copies ordered out of the contingent fund, 
by a simple resolution offered by Mr. Poindexter, 
the cost of which amounted to $57,000. They 
made up of mere notes taken in relation to the publi 
lands, and he believed were not even of any value to the 
Territories; and if this was not extravagance, he did not 
know what was. 

Mr. BENVON here read extracts from one 
volumes, taken at random, he said, from the pile, and 
opened in the middle, which were a fair sample of the 
whole publication. ‘There never was, he said, a gros 
er imposition practised than was done in the publication 
of this work. Here was a sample of the five volumes, 
and the whole related to land titles thirty years ago, 
which were all merged in the patents, the only titles 
necessary to be looked at 

Mr. EWING of Ohio had not examined these docu 
ments to ascertain their value, but he had found some ot 
a similar kind very useful and valuable as books of refer- 
ence to members, on the subject of public land: 


Mr. WEBSTER observed, 


and 


' 
and 


were 


of the 


that this was a subject ot 
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which he professed to have no knowledge. Whether 
these books were useful or not, could better be judged of 
by gentlemen coming from the States where the public 
lands were. All he was, that he thought it 
unnecessary to delay the appropriation bill in questions 
of this kind, and that the best way would be to reject the 
amendment at once. 

Mr. WALKER did not concur with the Senator from 
to the books. 
had found them very useful 
ommnitte 


rose to say 


Missouri in his opinion as value of these 
As books of re ference, he 
the Select C ; 
a great deal in them that was not worth print- 


ing, yet he 


while on and although there 
might be 
did not think that he could have got on with- 
As regarded their distribution, he thought, 
with his friend from Missouri, that they ought not to be 
given to Senators individually, though it would be pro- 
per to give them to them in their official characters, to 
were in the Senate, and to be 
handed over to their successors on le aving it. 

Mr. KING of Alabama thought, at the time the reso- 
lution was adopted, that they would be paying for a 
useless work. Some of the matter contained in the pub- 
lication might be useful, but a great deal of it certainly 
was not so. A great deal of it had been printed before 
in another work, as the Senator from Missouri had well 
bserved, and they had therefore to pay double for the 
same matter. But the time had gone by, when it would 
be profitable to discuss this question——they had got the 
work; and the question was, what were they to do with 
it?) As regarded the distribution, he was opposed on 
If the work 
Mr. 


out them 


be retained while they 


0 


principle to the giving books to Senators. 
was at all useful, let all the copies, said K., be 
thrown into the hbrary of Congress 

Mr. BENTON referred the 


Senator from Mississippi 
o two publications—one being a compilation of docu- 
ments relative to the public lands, by Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke, and the other a work now going on by Gales & 
Seaton, in which the Senator would find all the infor- 
mation he wanted in a more compendious form, without 
being c bered with the mass of obsolete and uss 


I vw cum 
publication 


! 
He wished the gfen- 
on this work 


set up from anoth I office 


matter that loaded this 
tleman to be informed that the type 
was taken in 


set up 
the form already . 
so that the Senate was paying for the same work twice. 
Tet the ge ntleman refer to the collections relat ng tothe 
public lands now going on by Gales & Seaton, and he 
vould find all the information he want 


pen 


din a more com- 
ious form. 


Mr. WEBSTER wished the Senate to1 gative the 
whole amendment. He did not wish to be involved in 
a debate on the printing and distribution of documents, 
to the delay of the most important appr priation bill 

Mr. LINN could not entirely concur with his col- 
league as to the value of these documents Although 


nuch uscless matter m 
thought they contained a great deal of useful information 

Mr. BLACK said the only way in which these books 
was, to C Land 


, by turning to thes 


ght have been printed, yet he 


vere valuable, mmittees on Private 
Claims; when claims were presented 
books, the procee dings had in relation to them could be 
und, and attempts at imposit Lt 


Mr. WRIGHT said, alter the 


nate, he would vote for the 


} »] » cl ' 
ncoul ye detecte 


expression wive 
bill as amended by the 
from Missour:. He would, however, state a fa 


Senator ; 


vithin his knowledge, which was, that three of thes 


lume were mere trans t 
lette r, of 


red very 


three others 
well, when the resolution authorizing the 


ation was offerte 
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other House the 


’ 
pla ned that they 


Secret Senate had c 
The book 
were already purchased, and the lumber was on th 


hands; 


the 
his room. 


ary of 


e1 cumbere } 





and the only question now was, whether they 
should d s'ribute it. 
Mr. was then ad pted; and tl 
question recurring on the amendment of the committee 
Mr. KING of Georgia observed had already 
said so much in relation to the printing of books, that he 


SENTON'S motion 


° that he 
did not think it necessary to say any thing now, further 
than that he agreed with his friend from Missouri as to 
the utter worthlessness of these books. If useful at all, 
they could only be soto the Committee on Private Land 
Claims; and it had been well observed, that they might 
obtain all the information that was in these document 
and in other publications that had been made by order of 
the Senate, ina much more compendious form. He did 
not want any of them to be on his table; and he would 
give them away to anybody that would take them. 

Mr. KNIGHT moved to the amendment by 
providing for the sending of one copy of the publication 
to the Historical Society of Rhode Island, and one c Py 
to a college in that State. Mr. K. said it seemed that 
these books were of no value to anybody, and yet tl 


amend 


A 
were extremely loath to part with them. He thought 
they would increase in value as they increased in age. 

Mr. BUCHANAN did not care much about the distri- 


bution of these books; 1 that there wet 
books to b« say that he left 
the House of Representatives in 1851, and came into the 
Senate in 1834; consequently, he foun ) himself entitled 
to no books. He thought that when books were to be 
distributed, he and the gentleman from G rgia [Mr 
CutTaHBeErT! ought to have a share. 

Mr. BENTON observe 
thing it was. He 
who were entitled to no books, while those who had 


but as it appear 


given away, he would only 


a that this showed 


re were members sitting on that flo 


been out of Congress for four yearsc ld get them nd 
if they had died in the inter Yn, the b ‘Ks must g 
their heirs. 

Mr. Kwieur’s anendment was rejected 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the bill was furth 
amended by the insertion of an appropriation of thr 
hundred dollars for completing the medals heretofore 
vote d to Genet al R pley. 

Mr. PRESTON moved to amend the bill vy ad Fs 
an appropriation of 20,000 dollars for the erection of a 
court-louse for the courts of the United States in 
Charlest nm, Ss th Carolina 

Mr. BLACK moved to amend t nendment by add 

fan appropriation of ( al f the « ct 
ot icourt h 1 { Af irt f th { | = ave at 
Jacks n, Miussis ppt. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved further to amend the am 
ment by adding an appropriation for the erection of 
court-hou for the courts of the United States at P 
delphia 

After some remarks from Messrs. PRESTON, BLAC}I 


BUCHANAN, WEBSTER, and MANGUM 


Mr. PRESTON withdrew h mot , and tl 
tions « Messrs Brack and BucHaNnan 3¢ 
fell with it 

Mr. MANGUM moved to amend tl | 
mit the appropriation of o4 I i 
gv mnt ex el > it { 1 t 4 5 
he ud W ext! i 

‘ = 
At, ) i 

Af son f Ml \\ I TER 
im Iment wa 

On mot {i MN KE WINE i 
amend ana ! } 
lancs latel | ' vis 


z a = 
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The amendments of the committee were then concur- 
red in, and the bill was reported to the Senate; when 

Mr. KING of Georgia moved to amend it by striking 
out the appropriation of $20,000 for the documentary 
history of the revolution now in progress by Matthew 
St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force. 

Mr. BENTON hoped that the motion to strike out this 
appropriation would prevail. He was rejoiced to see 
the Senator from Georgia persisting in the good work, 
and he would enlist with him for the war. They had 
already paid $20,000 for this work, without seeing a 
page of it; and that, he thought, was enough to break 
up this improper contract. He thought that this work 
was stopped two years ago; but now it seemed that more 
money was asked for it. His attention had been called 
to some remarks made in relation to this work the other 
day in the House o if Representatives, which he would 
now read for the benefit of the Senate. 

{Here Mr. B. read remarks 
Jounson of Tennessee, ] 

That gentleman stated in his place that there wasa 
bill brought in to print this work at $8 per volume, and 
that it was rejected by the House on account of the 
price; yet, at the another bill was 
brought in, which was hurried through almost without 
notice, at the heels of the session, giving $13 50 for this 
same work. The gentleman further informed him, that, 
on searching among the files of the House for this 
manuscript bill that had been thus rejected, the y found 
the bills immediately before and after it; but that bill 
could not now be found. All this showed that the con- 
tract had been obtained in an improper manner. 

{ am to receive (said Mr. B.) $262 worth of this work; 
while the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Watt,] 
who sits on my right, is toreceive nothing. At 
one-half of those who were now members of Congress 
would get no copies, while who were mem- 
bers of the 22d Congress would get them; or, if they 
should not now be delivered, they would be given to 
their executors. Two years (said Mr. B.,) we 
struck out this thing, and the next morning it was rein- 
stated. 
Representatives, and the next morning it was in like 
manner reinstated. Night work, sir, night work, (said 
Mr. B.;) what was done in the morning was undone at 
night. 

The extent to which this work was carried was a great 
abuse. The contract was got through for a work pro- 
fessing to be a documentary history of the revolution, 
and they had got matter as far 


some made by Mr. 


sticceeding session, 


least 


those 


avo 
ago, 


back as the settlement 


of the pilgrims; while they had to pay double as much 
as the work could be printed for anywhere else. He 
hoped the appropriation would be struck out. Every 


thing that these gentlemen had been comp li ng would 
be found in the library of Congress or in the library of 
the Department of State; so that the compilers had not 
been put to much trouble in making their collections. 
He was for putting a stop at once to the work; and if 
the compilers could show that they were damnified, he 
would readily agree to pay them, 

Mr.SOU THARD said 
and the 


and pay them liberally. 
, that when a contract had been 


made, work commenced under it, it then would 
be a violation of the principles of justice in refusing to 
goon with it. This was an appropriation bill for items 
allowed by law, and, while the contract stood, it did not 


seem to him to be honest to withhold payment Ifthere 


was any thing wrong in the matter, the proper way 
would be to jet a resolution of inquiry be offered, and a 
committee of investigation appointed But when a con- 
tract was made for a work to be pubtishe thev could 
not refuse an appropriation to complete it The Sena- 
tor from Missouri had made charges upon mere alle- 
ration 

rh 


TON’ 





‘Gall Appropriation 


‘This session it was struck out in the House of 
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[Me. BENTON said he had based his charges 
what a member had said in his place on the 
Congress. } 

The Senator, then, (said Mr. ») rests his charges 
upon the oe on of what a member of the other 
House had said in his place, although the House of Rep 
resentatives had passed the bill in the face of the state- 
ment of that member. He would be unwilling, for hi 
part, to proceed in any case on such evidence alone. He 
would first ask for the evidence, before he could do what 
he was here asked to do. Did it, he asked, 
them from the contract, because the work was worth 
The inquiry whether the work was worth the 
continuation of its publication, would be proper enough 
But when the Secretary of State made the contract, 
was in the power of Congress either to confirm or reject 
but they confirmed it. He gave no opinion of the value ot 
the work at present. He spoke of the importance of pre 
serving the records of the early history of our country, and 
to which he cared nothing about the expense. He was not 
willing that the Senate, ata single jump, should violate t 
rights of parties; but, with the Senator from Massachi 
setts, [Mr. Wenster,] he was willing that a committ: 
should be appointed to inquire into the matter. 

{At the close of Mr. Souraann’s remarks, a sam 
ple of the work under discussion was handed to several 
of the Senators. ] 

Mr. HILL said he did not wish to consume the 
of the Senate, to throw 
passage of the 
an improvident 
nation, 


Nn 
upo ? 


fico: ot 


dissoly a 


less? 


time 
any obstacle in the way of the 
appropriation bill; but to prevent 
contract being fastened upon the 
it was indispensable that the item of twenty 
thousand dollars towards the publication of the work 
of Messrs. Clarke & Force should be stricken out; it 
that item was retained, we would hereafter 
hope that an immense expenditure would be 

The Senator from Missouri had said that the ori 
bill which authorized this expenditure had passed with- 
out the attention of anybody. ‘The Senator was undet 
a mistake; and he (Mr. H.) would refer to the Senaté 
Journal of 1833, to prove the fact. On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, three days before the close of the 
propositions of immense jobs of printing were 


have no 
avoided 


rinal 


session, three 


brought 


up at the same time. Each of these propositions, 
as were many others of a like tenor, was reported 
and recommended by the Library Committee, who had 


always been exclusively of one political party. Reports 
from that committee had usu ally been made in whispers, 
in so low a tone of voice, that it had been impossible 


for him (Mr. Hitt] t 
but all three of these 
tr acted hi is 


were made 
had at 


o hear them when they 

> propositions for printing 
attention when they came up fora third read 
ing. The first proposition was for a continuation of 
Gales & Seaton’s compilation of State Papers, extending 
that work eight volumes, and involving an expense to the 


Treasury of $63,000. Mr. Foot, the late Senator fron 
Connecticut, was then in the chnir; and I called for the 
ayes and noes to be taken on the question. The atten- 


tion of so few was called to the subject, and the 
rried by the Chair, that one-fifth of the 
failed to resnond to the call [then made. Then, 


question 


was so hu Senate 


almost 


in the same breath, came up for consideration the bill 
to provide for the puolication of a stereotype edition 
of the laws of the United States by Duff Green Al- 


though his proposition was nearly double the price at 
which the same fF red by several other 
printers, it was passed by a vote of twenty-five to seven. 
On this propos expenditure of 
at least $125,000, to obtain the 
and six other voted with me 
hen succeeded immediately the bill making provision 
for the publication of the documentary history of 
evolution by Messrs. Clarke & Force; and onthe qu 


work had been 


ition, which involved an 


I was able aves and noes, 
Senators against the bill. 


the 
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tion of its passage, my call for the ayes and noes was Years Hous 

not sustained by one-fifth of the Senators present: the 

occupant of the chair hurrying the decision, and evin- 1529, $25,625 81 
cing little disposition to gratify my wish to ascertain 1830, Of 34,939 67 
who was in favor and who against this extravagant ex 1831, 6,882 19 31,120 82 
penditure for public printing. ‘This third resolution, 18,391 5 67,776 89 
at the minimum calculation, involved an expenditure 14,757 57 1,329 6 
of about $500,000—it may amount to two or four mil- 20,412 50 69,290 64 
lions; nay, there is no limit to it. The publication 1835, 85,342 22 

may include every thing connected with the time of By this statement, it will be seen th 

the revolution. : . | printing fur the Senate has been 





It is worthy of remark, continued Mr. HL., that all | times, and that of the House ten t ' i 
these extravagant projects for printing have been In fa- | from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] had reproached the admir 
vor of one side of the question exclusively. The three istration for its **utter and reckless extravagance,’’ and 
propositions to which I have adverted embraced each | taunted it with its failure in making ‘* retrenchment 
branch of the opposition. Gales & Seaton were to have ind reform.” The extravagant expenditures by 
a fat job, and Duff Green’s friends insisted that he | Senate and House, of millions for public printing, could 


é 


should have one also. When the proposition came to not be charged on the administration, or its friends; th 





























’ 
be considered in the House of Re presentatives on the | Executive cert uinily is not re ponsible for them. From 
last night of the session, Gales & Seaton’s and Clarke the Secretary’s report, | have gathered the facts that 
Force’s bills passed—-both belonging to and inclu- Gales & Seaton, during sixteen years, from 1820 to 
ding one branch of the opposition. Duff Green’s prop- 1835, have received from the Vreasury $651,723 84, 
osition to stereotype the laws and treaties failed; they or an avere of more than $40,000 a year; Dufl 
disappointing the other branch of the opposition. But | Green, for nine years, from 1827 to 1 », $443,144 78, 
this disappointment was made up at the beginning of | OF arly $50,000 per annum; and Francis P. Blair, { 
the next session, (1834,) by a resolution of a late Sena. | five years, from 18351 to 1835, has received $19,479 54, 
tor from Mississippi, Mr. Poindexter,) authorizing the | °F bout $3,900 per annum, rhese | ns are edit 
publication of land documents, which also passe Aa ‘th. | ors of the three daily political papers wh VAY ' 
out attracting sufficient attention of the Senators to call | Published at the seat of Government 
for a division of the question—probably when not half The first two are inveterate opponents; the | 
a dozen Senators heard the resolution read The exe- | friendly to the administration Phi expendit 
cution of this measure has involved an expenditure of | Show in what channel the patronage of the public | 
$57,327 to be paid from the contingent fund of th has been directed under the present administratior 
Senate; and the result is, the publ ation of li Before it was drawn into this temptation, the Nat al 
volumes, sixteen hundred copies each or eigl Intellig neer was the { hful rt P - v 
and volumes in the whole—-a lumbe r, which has be | all who could remember as far back as the year 151 
proved to be of no use to every nine hundred and nine- | © uld remember what the Intelligencer wa \ 
ty-nine in a thousand of th | yple of the United | 'S Uiat paper whose organ is it now he ter Of 
States--a publication so useless, as really not to be worth | Position paper, the Telegraph, hat pret led fi 
the price f transport for members carrying t home, hip for the administra Vt t had procured 
and which now encumbers the rooms of the Capitol print ; but it had inst \ ' ! \ tire ) 
Three of these folios were but at print of the ‘nia loc “ h always pa 1 best. Ile: i } } | 
uments published by Gales & Seaton; and they wer paid to two printers, (a large | f it t 
twice printed, in the same year, at the public « x pe nse. present administration ca to ver,) whose 
Che pri of the proposed public ition is said to be papers have been constat ly Mm] ¢ 1 t batte 
bls 62 per \ lume--about twice as much ¢ ce the administration, 
of Congress printing; and this Congress . Hiow happens it (said M II L resolut 
nuch higher than the prices of printing in rin xtra jobs of printing have | 
( pal towns Hhis matter of printing 7 vleged to na il 5“ ! Is it beca ‘ 
mall affair, not worthy of tl tent n of Senators Iabrarv have had no po! il] t 5 hat 
Alth haitisa ubject of little it t here, may | n 7 al f \ eX \ 
interestin lsewh re, to look to the expenditu ~ { { tical party; and t I 
public printing at this point. From a report of th ‘i eeeN ot CHAN : i 
Secretary of the Senate, made at the commencement of | T's Cla x I e's nat pe . 
the present sion, I have taket a foot ( I at tract ? 
everal years of the public printing, which Lb will | \ e of ] : if it is ca { G 
{ time, ‘ be carrie 
I ! New J Ml t An 
Yea Senat ‘ +4 nod 
. nine ¢ stef \ ( 
1817, 341,837 69 51 ’ lemnify Cla I 
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Hence may we account for the raising of the price from 
eight dollars per volume, as first proposed by the pub- 
lishers themselves, to thirteen dollars sixty-two cents, 
as prescribed in the contract. It is very evident we have 
been imposed on in some way. It now seems, 
matter of grace, that these contractors are willing to 
limit the expenditure to somewhere about halfa million 
of dollars. There is yet no limit to this matter; if it 
proceeds, the present generation may not see the end to 
it. I have never consented to this contract, and never 
will consent toit. The work, when it is printed, is to 
be distributed among the members of Congress of 1833, 
who voted for the bill, and to members who have not 
been in Congress for two years. There surely is great 
impropriety in this part of the law. It cannot be said 
that injustice is done to these publishers if Congress re- 
munerates them for their expenses until this time, and 
the work shall henceforth cease and be discontinued. 

Mr. BENTON said, as he understood it, the House 
did believe what Mr. Johnson said; for they struck out 
the appropriation by a large majority; and that appro- 
priation was reinstated next morning, after operating on 
the members the over night. He would offer a 
resolution, which he hoped would be received by gen- 
eral consent, to appoint a committee to examine into the 
progress of this work, and to report to the Senate what 
ought to be paid to the ‘ y had 
done. 

Mr. KING of Georgia said that th 
unnecessary, as nothing could 


asa 


now 


compilers for what the 


resolution 
the work. 
was impossible that the sum $20,000, appropriated 
year, had been expended in collecting materials for 
work; so that, in fact, 
tract. His proposition was to strike out 
tion of $20,000. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that it 
suppose that these contractors would 
authorized by Congress. It was well 
had offered to submit the selection of the matter to be 
printed to an agent appointed by Congress; and it was 
also well known that they had agr ed to an important 
m t Ihe contract might be 
broken up; but whether they 
should pay the { aot. contract had been 
made—whether i s not now for 


him to say; and they wer ucl un make th 


was 

It 
last 
this 


; ; ° 
nothing could be due on the con- 


be due on 


the yropria 


would be unjust to 
print any thing not 


known that they 
' 

° 
g 
t 


lication of the contr 


tion was not now 


appropriation, as to ay 
salaried officers. 
bill would not be 


resolution off 


ps) 
sof the 


Benton. } 

In regard 
their pay under 
appropriating the an 
principle would thet 
he would deman/ the 
the Senate would sane 

As the resolut 
ceived by unanim 
WesstTer prevented 

Mr. MANGUM, 1 
the contract for 1 
party grounds 
contract had bee 


administration 


irs ago; and he expre 
1 a1 
held now—that the 


conti 

gant and useless expenditure of me 
Senator from New Hampshir 
were not taken on the pt 

reumstance sh 
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vote; for when such was the case, there were always 
enough ready to order them. At all events, the resolu 
tion passed at the close of the session, authorizing th. 
publication of a documentary history of the revolutio; 
and the contract was to be made by the highest office: 
under this administration, (Mr. Livingston.) Now, if 
there was nothing else than this improvident and extray 
agant contract, that would, of itself, be enough to show 
that Mr. Livingston was utterly unqualified for the sitnua 
tion he held. The contract was not only to pay doubl. 
for the printing, but was for the printing of an indefinit 
number of volumes; so that the contractors might dray 
millions from the Treasury. If this was a party measure, 
(said Mr. M.,) put the saddle on the right horse. A 
to this contract, he would be glad to get rid of it in any 
form. He would be willing to raise a committee to r 
scind it; but he would say that he would take it up 
himself to abrogate it at once. He was ready, however, 
to do the parties full justice, and would pay them liber 
ally; nay, he would even pay them more than they wer 
entitled to. Taunts about this contract were wholly 
iseless. For his part, he believed that no party wa 
censurable for it. Mr. Livingston managed it, as he had 
done other matters, with great improvidence, though 
he meant not to impugn that gentleman’s integrity A 
to the distribution to members, he had always opposed 
it. There was a degree of indelicacy in voting books to 
themselves, which he could not approve of. 

Mr. KING of Alabama regretted very much the cou! 
which this discussion had taken. He did not believ: 
that this was ever considered a party measure. He be 
lieved that they were divided not on 
account of doubts of the improvidence of the contract, 
but because they differed as to the mode of 
of it. 


{wo years 


Age, 
geting t 
The simple question then before them was, whethe 
they were to go on making appropriations without 
ing where they were to stop. If they could sce the er 
of it, or if they could know what they were paying for, 
they might with more reason be called on to make t 
appropriation. It 


»propr ate 


was not kl 
it; they ‘ 

$20,000, and there was no reason why they should ap 

propriate more, without knowing whether a sufficient 

amount of work had been done to justify it. The 

no evidence before them of what had 

than a single sh of the work. HI 

proper c 

now, 


been done, and to rep 


necessary that they shou 


now a 


priate 
pria 


liad already appr 


YU 
ee 


and appoint a comm 


rt to ihe Senate 

work, and the amount that 
If they made th 
the 
on to make 


stopping the 
paid to the contractors. 


it would be at once sanctioning 
} 


cortintance 


<; they would be called the 
n the next year, and there was no know 
ul | stop. 
merely wished to say, in justice to t! 
om North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] that that 
gentleman was the first that ever called his a 
t pears from the Journal, 


ito these miat 


saine 


tention 


lese abuses; a 


1 ¢hat he hacvo ait } ray 
aid, that he has ve \ sin rega 


ever since 
Mr. PRESTON wished the matter to be regulate 
the satisfaction o 
] ull I ; the 


to know of 


y were not bound 
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e progress had been made in 
Mr. CALHOUN 
the section, and allow th 
ensatio r what they had done, and sto] 
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if they had, there were few, in his opinion, who were 
qualified to perform a work of so sacred a character. 

Mr. WEBSTER suggested that it would be but just 
to these contractors to give them an opportunity of 
showing what progress they had made in the work. It 
was now late in the day, and he would therefore move 
that the Senate adjourn, which he hoped would be 
agreed to; and the Secretary could then signify to these 
persons that it would be necessary for them to make a 
communication to the Senate next morning. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Fripay, May 6. 


MEXICO. 


lhe following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secre- 
tary 


T’o the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Believing that the act of the 12th July, 1832, does not 
enable the Executive to carry into effect the recently 
negotiated additional article to the treaty of limits w ith 
Mexico, I herewith transmit to Congress copies of that 
article, that the necessary legislative provisions may be 
made for its faithful execution on the part of the United 
States. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasutnaton, May 6, 1836. 

TRANSFERS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

Mr. EWING of Ohio moved that one thousand extra 
copies of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in reply to the call of Mr. Ew1ne for an account of the 
amount of money received in the western States for 
public lands, transferred to eastern banks, be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

On making his motion, Mr. E. said; 
some days 


Mr. President, 
vo you received from the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury an answer in part toa resolution of the Senate, 
relative to the transfers of the public moncy from the 
western depusite banks to the eastern cities. There were 
of that partial answer some extra copies—I think one 
thousand--ordered to be printed on the motion of the 
senator from New Hampshire over the way (Mr. Hun- 
BpAnp.] Day before yesterday thi residue of the answer 
to that call was received, and a motion to print the same 


number of ext 





ra COpies offered by the same Senator; but 
it was withdrawn at my request, andI now renew the 
motion, and ask that 1,( 
printed 

But, before I resume my seat, said Mr. 


) extra copies of the report be 


a hope the 


Senate will indulge me in saying a few words on th 


matters set forth in this report. It will be recollected 
that when the resolution of inquiry was pending before 


the Senate, | caused to be read a circular from the 

linton Bank of Columbus, one of the 
the public money; in which that bank informs the other 
banks of the State that it had directed the receivers of 
the several land offices who made deposites in that bank 
to receive none of the notes of the Oino banks in pay- 
ment for lands, without further orders; and that those 
orders would not be issued in favor of any banks except 


ce P ysitories of 


those who would agree to redeem their notes in drafts 
on some of the Atlantic cities at thirty days’ date. And 

illeges, asa reason for imposing such harsh conditions, 
that that bank had ne cessarily to transfer to those eastern 


cities nearly all the public money which t received. 
fhe resolution offered by myself, and adopted by the 


Senate, directs the Secretary of the Tre wn y to state 
whether the deposite banks posse d the powe1 to direct 
what funds should and what should not be receivable 
for public lands; and what amount of money, so received 


X11. 


Mexico— ‘Tran sfe rs 
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by the deposite banks in the west, was by his order so 
transferred. The part of his answer which came in 
first, and which has been printed and laid upon our 
tables, goes to the power of the deposite banks in the 
several States over the currency; and I understand the 
Secretary tosay (for he is not very explicit in his state- 
ment) that they have the power which they claim. I 
look upon this as a most unfortunate state of things, and 
wholly unjustifiable and improper, as it regards the 
Government itself and the great business community. 
The Secretary urges as a reason for vesting these banks 
with thisenormous power over the currency of the coun- 
try, that they are responsible to the United States oe 
all that they ‘receis e, and bound to pay it, if required, 
gold and silver; that they, therefore, ought not to be 
compelled to receive any thing that is not equivalent to 
gold and silver. But this does not meet the case pre- 
sented; it does not apply to the state of things which has 
made the subject a matter of inquiry: a is not gol 1 and 
silver, or any thing that is equal, and onl y equal, to gold 
and silver, that they require. All the banks in Ohio 
pay gold and silver for their notes on their counters, and 
will be able to do it, unless a wreck take place in an- 
other quarter, and the sinking masses drag down every 
thing in their vortex. Those banks are richly stored 
with specie, and will hold out to the last. But specie 
will not do this deposite bank. Drafts on the eastern 
cities an worth one and a half per cent. more thin 
Iver, and they require drafis in exchange re 5 and 
the bank that will not pay this premium for the pr ivileg 
of letting its notes be current for the revenue, must 
submit to the discredit, and the public must submit to 
the inconvenience of h as them refused. 

I find, too, (said Mr. E.,) to my utter astonishment, if 
the report of the caus ary be correct—as of course it 
must be—that the pretext set forth in the circular of the 
Clinton Bank, for this unusual and oppressive exaction, 
is unsustained by the fact. ‘The circular represents that 


nearly all the money of the United States received in 


; 
rold and s 


that bank has necessarily to be transmitted to the east- 
ern cities. » that no 
OO of that received in the whole Stat 
of Ohio has been so transmitted since the Ist day of June 
last; and, if F recollect his figures right, he makes it 
1-253d part--or one dollar transmitted out of 253 dol 
lars received. 1 can say no more upon this branch 


f 
the subject than this: that justice l 


he Secretary says in his report 


more than }45,( 


t 
requires that it shoul 


be distinctly noticed by me; that the incorrect statement 
contained in that circular, which I implicitly credited, 
led me, when I first addressed the Senate, to suggest 
acensure on the Secretary of the Treasury for with 
drawing from the State of Ohio funds which I find, in 


But it now 1 
to determine whether he will permit his 
fiscal agents, on representations sucli as this, to establish 
a broke 1 


rage upon the funds of the United States anid 
while they must themselves in fact inflict upon the com- 


his report, he has notin fact withdrawn. 


mains for him 


munity all the mischief which would arise from an actual 


1 pu ble funds 


transmission and abstraction of the 








One other thing I wish to notice It is, that the S 
retary of the Treasury says in this report, that exchang 
still continues easy; that it has never been more favora 
ble his is the idea; I have not his word Id t 
propose to contradict this I merely call the attent 
of the business public to the statement, that they may 
see what the Secretary of the Treasury says to Congress 
about the exchanges. Every t ma very 
portion of the United Stat k WS \ { 3 
not the fa 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked tha tendered his thanks 
to the Senat from O for | ! I the motior 
vhich | a Senate, (t 
cons j rat rv I a3 | } the S at s 
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motion, ) to have printed a thousand extra copies of the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which was com- 
municated to the Senate in answer to the resolution 
which that Senator had offered, requiring the Secretary 
to inform the Senate ‘‘ what amount of moneys of the 
United States, received for public lands in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri, and the Michigan 
Territory, had been, in pursuance of his instructions, 
transferred to banks in the eastern cities, since the 30th 
of June, 1835, and that he designate the banks from and 
to which such transfers had been made.” It will be re- 
collected that when the first part of the Secretary’s re- 
port came in, in part answer to this resolution of the 
Senator from Ohio, he had moved that a thousand extra 
copies should be printed; and when the report now 
under consideration was communicated, he had made a 
similar motion. In making these motions, he was princi- 
pally governed by a desire to give early information to 
the public; so that if the Secretary of the lreasury had 
been in fault, in relation to this matter, it should be 
known as extensively, at least, as these reports should 
be circulated; and that, if no blame was chargeable upon 
him, he might stand acquitted from something more 
than a mere insinuation, which, in the progress of this 
affair, bad been, in his judgment, cast upon “that officer. 
He therefore tendered to the Senator his thanks for 
having renewed the motion; and if he had rightly a, 
stood the remarks which had just been made by the 
Senator from Ohio, he had not undertaken to gainsay any 
part of the report itself, or to complain of the Secretary 
for the manner in which he had answered his resolution. 
He was not disposed to engage himself in any matter in 
controversy between the deposite banks in Ohio and the 


other banks in that State. Whatever the Senator 
had been pleased to say as to the course and con- 
duct of the State banks having the puble money in 


deposite, with reference to the other banks of that State, 
did not seem to require any notice from him. He 
disposed tu let these banks manage their own affairs in 
their own way; it was merely his purpose to show that 
the course and the conduct of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury upon the subject of the public money in deposite in 
Ohio, and in the other States mentioned in the resolution 
of the Senator, were wholly unexceptionable; that he had 
pursued towards the banks of those Stat s, as far 
had authority to interpose, the same liberal, 
impartial course which he bad pursued towards 
in the other States. 


as he 
just, and 


the banks 


& SEATON’S 


Choctaw Lands--. Ippropriation Bill 


| 
| 


Was | 


It certainly was known to the Senate that the bills of 
State banks are not by law receivable for the public 
lands. Nothing but gold and silver, and bills of the 


Bank of the United States, are by law receivable; and 
whatever regulations are made between the banks who 
have the public money tn deposite, and who are to be 
called upon to transfer, or in any way to disburse it, and 
other banking institutions, upon the subject of their own 
paper currency, 1s matter exclusively for (hem, and with 
which the Secretary can have, and should have, nothing 
todo. The deposiie banks are hable, in pursuance of 
the contract between the Government and them, to pay 
out the deposites in specie; to transfer the 

out chai to any section of the country 
may be wanted for «€ xpenditure, or where 
preserved greater security. It 
wholly a regulation between the 

regulation for their convenience--enters 
accommodation and the 


r funds, with- 
they 
they may be 
must be, therefore, 
banks themselves—a 
d in for their 
accommodation of the public, 


ge, where 


to 


and which will be observed so long as, and no longet 
than, it will be conducive to their interest. 

Mr. H. remarked that, although he had very curiously 
looked through the report of the Secret ary of the Treas- 
ury in manuscript, yet he was not disposed to discuss 
that report this time. The report, when published, 
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would speak for itself; it would show the principles 
upon which the transfers of public money are made from 
one point to another. The report will cle varly show that 
they are made to a given point, when a greater expendi 
ture is there demanded than the ordinary collection 
at that given point will meet the requirements of th 
Government. This report will show that these transfers 
are sometimes made, very properly, with a regard to 
the safety and security of the public money. But never 
have these transfers been ordered by the present head 
of the Treasury Department, unless for some such just 
and meritorious consideration which I have mentioned 
Never have they been ordered with a view to prejudice, 
to weaken, to embarrass the section, or the money mai 
ket at the point from which these transfers have been 

made. The Secretary of the Treasury is incapable of 
being influenced by any such blameworthy considera 
tions. 

Mr. H. said all he desired was, that the report migtit 
be published, and that all judgments upon its merits o1 
demerits might be suspended until it shall have been 
printed, read, and considered. He thought he hazarded 
little in saying that, when well examined, it would give 
to the Senator from Ohio, himself, satisfaction; that it 
would afford entire satisfaction to the Senate, and to the 
whole community. It would show, most conclusively, 
that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury was not, in relation 
to this matter, in the least degree liable to censure. He 
would merely add wbat, unless he was greatly mistaken 
the report would show, so far from pursuing an oppr 
sive course, that no more money had been transferred 
from those points of collection than a proper regard to 
public convenience and economy demanded; that it wil! 
be found that there were left in deposite within the limits 
of Ohio, at the latest returns, millions more than were 
in deposite in that State in June, 1835, and more than 
in all probability, will be required for public expenditure 
within that State for the whole of the current year; and 
the same remark will apply to the other States, and to 
the Territory named in the resolution of the Senator. It 
will be found that more of the public money was, at the 


last returns, in deposite in Ohio alone than in all the 
New England States, Massachusetts excepted. He did 
not, however, wish to pursue this subject further. He 


hoped that the motion of the Senator would prevail 
that the thousand copies would be published, and would 
be distributed with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, replied, that the report of th 
Secretary did not show that any unreasonable 
had been transferred From Ohiv. The Senator was mis 
taken in supposing that there had been no transter, for 
the Secretary said to the contrary, though the amount 
was too small to warrant the de posite banks j 
that they had to transmit all the money they collected t 

Fast. 
Ihe motion to print was then adopted 


CHOCTAW LANDS. 

On motion of Mr. BLACK, the Senate took up for 
consideration a joint resolution, from the House, to sts- 
pend the sales of the Choctaw lands, acquired under the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek. 

The joint resolution, as it came from the House, pro 
vides that the suspension shall be ** until the further 
order of Congress.”’? The committee reported an amend 


amount 


Sayil 


the 


ment, striking out these words, and substituting the 
words, ‘*from the first day of June to the first day of 
December.”” The amendment was agreed to. 
rhe resolution, as amended, was ordered to a third 
reading. 
APPROPRIATION BLLL. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill ma 
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king appropriation for the civil and diplomatic service 
of the United States for the year 1835. 

The question pending being on the motion to strike 
out the clause appropriating $20,000 for the publica- 
tion, by Messrs. Clarke & Force, of a documentary his- 
tory of the revolution, under a contract with the Secre- 
tary of State, 

Mr. WEBSTER stated his willingness to assent to the 
proposition to let the subject stand over until the next 
session, by which time a volume would be printed, and 
the work could be examined. He went into a detail of 
the circumstances attending the progress of this con- 
tract. 

Mr. SOUTHARD also went into a full exposition of 
the facts. 

The amendment was then agreed to, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. WenstTer. 

On motion of Mr. ROBBINS, some changes were 
made in the clauses concerning the library. 

The amendments were then ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. 


ENLISTMENT OF BOYS FOR NAVAL, SERVICE. 


On motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, a bill to provide for 
the enlistment of boys for the naval service was taken 
up and considered. 

The bill was amended on motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, 
by introducing a provision authorizing the enlistment of 
others than boys, for a period of not less than five years, 
and also by introducing additional sections for the charge 
»f persons enlisted before they are taken to the vessels. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the Senate pri ceeded 
to the consideration of executive business 

After the doors were re-opened, 

rhe Senate adjourned till Monday. 


Monnpay, May 9. 
THE ARMY. 


Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported the act making appropriations for the army for 
the year 1836, with two amendments. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the bill was then taken 
up for consideration, and the amendments were read. 

Mr. W. then explained that the bill, as it came 
from the House, contained a provision for moving the 

the 
had 


troops from Fort Gibsor to some other point on 
banks of the Arkansas. The Committee on Finance 


thought it better, with a view to consult the health of 


the army, that the point should be left to the discretion 
of the President, who might consider the high lands a 
more healthful location than the immediate banks of the 
river. This, therefore, was the object of the amend- 
ment. 

The other amendment was to insert an appropriation 
of $500 for completing the medal voted to General Rip- 
ley. By an accident, this appropriation, which had 
been added by the committee to another appropriation 
bill, had been omitted in the engrossment of that bill, 
and it was therefore introduced into this bill 

rhe amendments were then agreed to; the bill was 
reported without further amendments, and the amend- 
ments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was subsequently read a 
passed. 


third and 


time 


APPROPRIATION BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives was re- 
ceived, stating that the House had concurred in all the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill making appropria- 
tions for the civil and diplomatic of the United 
States, with the exce ption of the sixth amendment. 


ervice 
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[This amendment consists of an appropriation for the 
judicial department of the district of East Florida.] 

Mr. WEBSTER said he thought the non-concurrence 
of the House in this amendment was probably the result 
of want of information. He did not wish to delay the 
passage of this bill, and it might be that the clause 
stricken out by the House could be introduced into an- 
other bill. He would leave it to any Senator to suggest 
what might be the proper course. 

Mr. WRIGHT stated that, since the message was re- 
ceived from the House, he had received a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, by whom it was stated that the committee were 
of the opinion that they had voted from insufficient in- 
formation. It was, however, thought best that the ap- 
propriation should be introduced into another bill, in 
preference to delaying this bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER, assenting to this course, moved that 
the Senate recede from their amendment; which motion 
was agree d to. 


AFFAIRS TEXAS. 
Mr. PRESTON presented several memorials (all of 
the same tenor) from citizens of Philade Iphia, praying 


Congress to recognise the independence of Texas; de- 
scribed and t 


characterized -the various transactions be- 
tween that country and Mexico; an 1 moved the reading 
and printing of the memorial. 

‘The memorial was read. 

Mr. PRESTON said that he was not surprised at the 
natural sympathy of our fellow-citizens with those who 
were struggling for lberty, either in the province of 
Texas or anywhere else. It would be strange indeed 
if we, who had so lately, and under such extraordinary 
circumstances, achieved freedom—if 
whose recollection the motives that induced us to rear 
the standard and fight the battles of e jual rights were 
still fresh and vigorous—if we did not fe« 
and deepest emotion at beholding this contest; if, when 
the ery of liberty ] 


raised 
find a ready echo in our bosoms, 


our own we, in 


] the strongest 


was in any quarter, it did not 


I and go sounding back, 
cheering anc animating those who were thus struggling, 
wherever that struggle might be. It was so in the Greek 
revolution; our feelings were enlisted with that gallant 
people, though far distant, and speaking an unknown 
tongue. It was so in the case of that small community, 
situated in the centre of Europe, surrounded by a mass 
So deep and 
that sympathy, that, far 


of enemies who were sure to crush them. 
so abiding was that interest and 
priv ite 
it burst forth in our public meetings and legislative halls. 
He alluded to the Poles. So also with South America. 
On the earliest occasion, and in every possible mode, did 


from being confined to newspapers and circles, 


we express our hope of the final triumph of those who 
were striking for liberty. Thess 
memories, and were honorable to our nat 
And, being so, he rep sated that it was 
that the deepest solicitude should be felt in the 


the struggle which was going on in a province 


facts were fresh in our 
ional character. 
not surprising 
result of 
so neal 
a province, the population of which professed the 
rion, spoke the fight 
establishment of the 
were living, and wet 
ies of kindred 
pre mis 
; Government had be 


us; 
same re] were 
the 
which 

with us by the d 
seduced 
ment rh 
destroyer, trampling on the fragt 


his 


ill who 


same | ingvuage, 
' 


> fit 
for same st il 


we ourselves 
‘f 


rest 


to emigrate by the 


stitution, lamed t 
aid 
he il love of 
these 


overt 


all that 


passions tl 


| 
had as 


i 
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with 
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In this state of things, (said Mr. P.,) it surely was not 
to be wondered at that the deepest solicitude should ex- 
ist in the breast of every individual. Since he had par- 
ticipated in the affairs of Government, there was scarce- 
ly any thing of a public nature which he thought more 
deserving of attention. His own hopes had been ani- 
mated: he trusted in God the Texans might succeed; 
and that the standard of liberty might yet wave over 
their desolated territory, to the utter exclusion of this 
barbarous and tvrannic usurper. These hopes were 
shared in by all who had signed this memorial. These 
sympathies and feelings do exist. They might be— 
they were—-calculated to warp our sense of justice. 
He trusted they would not; and yet he hoped that, 
while we exercised the proper degree of forbear- 
ance, and did nothing in violation of the law of nations, 
we should put ourselves in a thorough state of prepara- 
tion to meet any emergency which might arise. It was 
now known that Santa Anna had declared that his con- 
quering banner should be placed upon the Capitol at 
Washington. ‘To effect this, he did not rely upon his 
own prowess, but on the assistance of a certain set of 
auxiliaries whom he expected to meet on the banks of the 
Mississippi. The threat might not have been seriously 
intended: it might have originated in a mere spirit of bra- 
vado. But we ought to be forewarned and forearmed; 
and if there should be the slightest indication that this was 
not an idle taunt, then we should meet him and crush his 
hopes at once. If he did commit the slightest act of ag- 
gression, he believed in God the knell of his dominion 
in Texas was rung. 

For the present, he would content himself with dis- 
charging the duty with which he had been intrusted, by 
presenting these memorials; and believing that nu action 
of Congress could be had on them, he would move that 
they be read, and laid on the table. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that, like the gentleman from 
South Carolina, he was not now prepared to go intoa 
discussion on the occurrences on our southwestern fron- 
tier. He had no wish to anticipate any discussion on 
this subject, which might hereafter become necessary. 
In most of the sentiments which bad fallen from the 
Senator from South Carolina he entirely concurred. 
He considered it as no more than natural that the sym- 
pathies of all classes of our citizens should be excited 
in favor of a war founded in the desire, and sanctified 
by the name, of liberty. There could be no doubt, from 
our education and habits, that a free Government is the 
sort of Government which commands our attachment; 
and when we see struggling to obtain such a Govern- 
ment those who are in some degree related to us by the 
ties of country, companionship, and kindred, it is not 
matter of wonder that we should be inspired with warm 
hopes for their success. But (Mr. W. said) he also 
agreed altogether with the Senator from South Carolina, 
that this is not the time for Congress to do or sanction 
any act beyond the preservation of our neutrality in the 
contest. To any thing beyond this he was opposed; but 
to that object he was willing to lend his hearty co-ope- 
ration, 

In one respect only, then, (said Mr. W.,) he differed 
from the Senator from South Carolina. He was not for 
the Government encouraging the sending forth any aid. 
That was a matter for every individual to consider for 
himself, rather than for the consideration of Congress. 
Nor, as regarded himself, whatever opinions he might 
have formed as tothe manner in which this war in Texas 
bad been waged, or as to the manner in which the Mex- 
ican Government was administered, could he forget that 
we are on terms of peace with that Government, as 
it has been organ zed and as it is now administered. 
We (the Senate, ) it we uld be recollecte d, as 
a part of the Executive, have but recently made 


ourselves, 
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with the Mexican Government, with General Santa Anna 


| at its head, and that Government is at this moment rep 


resented in the United States by a diplomatic agent 
Under these circumstances, he felt himself restrained 
from applying such epithets as the Senator from South 
Carolina had used, in reference to the head of that Goy 
Having been called on, in the execution of 
his senatorial functions, to conclude a treaty with that 
Government, he felt himself restrained from the use of 


| such terms, in speaking of the acknowledged head of 
the Government, as might have a tendency to prevent 


the continuance of those relations of peace and amity 
which are now subsisting between Mexico and the United 


i 


} States. 


As to the actual state of things in Texas, he had pe: 


haps as accurate information as any one else. Down to 


| avery recent period, he had received it from persons a 
| tually resident in that country. 


He would, at this time, 
say nothing as to that state of things. He was, however, 
entirely willing that we should be prepared for the wo: 


| that could happen; but he was not, on that account, 


about to suppose the existence of that worst state ot 
things. All he meant at present to say was, that he con- 
curred generally in what had fallen from the Senatoi 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Prestron,] reserving him- 


| self, as to any particular opinions, for a future occasion 


But he did not fee) himself at liberty to use language 
which is at war with propriety, espécially towards tl 


i head of a Government with which we are on a friendly 


footing; because he was unwilling to do or say any thing 
which could have a tendency to disturb the peace of the 
United States. He went for the peace of the United 
States, at the same time that he was willing to go as far 
in defence of our frontier as the necessity of the case 
should require. 

Mr. PRESTON said he was happy that his views met, 
in some measure, with the concurrence of the gentle 
man from Massachusetts. He should endeavor, on every 
occasion, to suppress all undue ebullition of feeling. It 
was impossible, however, under some circumstances, to 
measure language. He knew what was due to his coun- 


| try, and desired nothing so much as its tranquillity and 


honor. But, while he would do nothing to interrupt its 
peaceful relations, or throw any impediment in the way 


| of their exercise, he must be permitted to consider him- 


self not only in his executive and legislative capacity, 
but asa citizen of a republic, whenever he was called 
upon to express an opinion in such an emergency as this 
If the feelings to which this emergency had given rise 


| should burst out in strong epithets, if he did not adhere 


to the cold and exact dictates of duty, he trusted ar 
We had recognise: 
the Government de facto of Santa Anna. We had enter- 
ed into diplomatic relations with him. How and when 
was this Government established? By whom was it € 
tablished, and what sort of a Government was it? Wa 
it the constitutional Government which once existed in 
Mexico’? Was it a Government of long continuance, sup 
ported by the wishes and love and affection of the peo 
ple? Or was it a mere despotism, and its founder a for 
tunate soldier? 

It is our policy (said Mr. P.) to recognise establishe 
Governments, no matter what their principles, or by 
whom founded. We havea treaty with him now; we 
are running a line between his territory and our ow: 
and there existed no wish on bis part to interrupt the 
first, or prevent the peaceful prosecution of the latter 
But there was a principle of vast importance presented 
to his mind, and that was, the actual existing state of 
things on the southwestern frontier. It was absolutely 
necessary to consider the next step in the series of events 
which were transpiring there. There ought to be an 


i 
i 


le atreaty | augmented military force in that defenceless section of 
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our country; surrounded as it was by savage and war- 
like tribes, ready to be acted upon by this Santa Anna-- 
a man of unquestioned ability, already in command of a 
mixed, heterogeneous, and ferocious soldiery. If these 
threats have been made--but he would forbear, first, 
because he believed the policy of our country in rela- 
tion to foreign Governments to be a wise and true one; 
but chiefly that he dare not trust the current of his feel- 
ings to sway him. He would restrain his indignation, 
therefore; and, in consideration of the respectful 
terms in which the memorial was couched, and the high 
standing of those who signed it, he would move that it 
be printed. 

Mr. PORTER said that his object in rising was not so 
much to take part in this debate as to make an inquiry 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina. ‘That 
gentleman had said that it was now a known and admit- 
ted fact that Santa Anna had declared that, by the aid of 
a certain portion of our population, he would invade 





this country, march through it, and take the city of 


Washington. Mr. P. said that this fact was not known 
to him, and therefore he could not admit it. If such an 
assertion had been put forth, he should consider it as 
an idle rhodomontade. But it was calculated to increase 
the excitement which had been already gotten up on 
this subject; and he should be glad if the Senator from 
South Carolina would favor the Senate with the evi- 
dence on which he considered the fact as known and ad- 
mitted. 


Mr. PRESTON said it would, perhaps, have been as 


well if the Senator from Louisiana had let the matter 
rest on his (Mr. P’s) personal assertion of the fact; but, 
as the inquiry had been made, he could answer it by re- 
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dom. We have heard of rebels. Who are the rebels’ 

They are Santa Anna, and his priests, and mercenaries, 
; and myrmidons. They are the rebels. The people ot 
Texas clung to the Government of Mexico as long as 
they possibly could do so; as long as a wreck of the 
constitution was discernible, or a floating plank, they 
did their utmost to save it from destruction. It was not 
until the flag of the constitution was struck, and there 
was no longer a hope, that they raised the flag of in 
dependence. 

Mr. PORTER said he deprecated every thing which 
had atendency to enlist still further our feelings and 
| sympathies in the contest now raging in the Mexican 
| provinces. Our position, our natural character, and out 
true interests required a strict neutrality at our hands 
This policy was so obviously the proper one, that he could 
not imagine, and did not mean to assert, that any Sena- 
tor here wished to depart from it. But he was sorry to 
say that nothing better calculated to produce a depart 
ure from the position we should occupy could be 
imagined, than what had fallen to-day from the Senator 
from South Carolina and Mississippi. Our Government 
was a popular one. Its action necessarily sympathized 
with public opinion; and if that opinion was formed un 
der excitement and passion, there was great danger it 
would be incorrect. He did not understand why Santa 
Anna should be selected of all the othe desp ts that exist 
ed at present in the world, and made the theme of 
reproach. lis conduct is perhaps very bad. It might 
be true-——-Mr. P. believed it was true—that he had over- 
thrown the constitution of Mexico, and placed himself 
at the head of its Government, and exercised arbitrary 
power. But whatthen? Were there not a great many 


ferring to the Senator from Mississippi, who had in his | Other despotic and arbitrary Governments in the world, 


possession conclusive evidence of the fact. 


Mr. WALKER said that perhaps it would have been 


with whom we felt no difficulty in maintaining relations 


of peace and amity? Our relations, he believed, wer 


better if there had been no call made upon him. He | Of the most friendly kind with the Grand Seignor at 
had received a letter from a distinguished individual in | Constantinople, the Barbary Powers on the coast of tl 


the capital of Mexico, but he did not think it proper to 


Mediterranean, and even the black empire of Hayt 


give publicity to the name of the writer. He had shown | We had only this session ratified a treaty with some 


the letter to several Senators: and he would read to the 


hitherto unknown, half-civilized Power on the coast of 


Senate an extract from it. te had no hesitation in giv- | Africa. There were no free institutions among these 


ing entire credit to the statements in this extract; fot 


- | different nations. le spotism, absolute, cruel, and 


the writer, who was well known to many Senators, had | stant, prevailed amidst them all; and yet not a breath of 


as respectable a standing as any gentleman on this floor, | reproach was hear lagainst them. Our indignation was 
and the accuracy of his statements was indisputable. The | all reserved for Mexican o 


extract was as follows: 

*€ Just before General Santa Anna left on his northert 
campaign, he was at Tacubaya. The British and Frencl 
ministers called on him. He said he intended to drive 


the Texans across the Red river; and, if they were de- 


fended there by the troops of the United States, he 


would drive them to Washington; and, turning to Mr. 
Pakenham, (the British minister,) he added, *¢ Yes, | 





. We left to all 


r of living unde 


t 
} 


other portions of the world the af 


, | what kind of Government they pleased, and considered 
, | that, as we permitted no foreign interference with out 
> | political institutions, we had no right to question the 


institutions of other countries Mexico alone was made 
> | an exception. 


Che honorable Senator from Mississippi had said that 


from General Jackson, and burn the Capitol, as your | ary He had always thought, and always said, that 


countrymen once did;’ and said it would, nevertheless 


, l ng as he observed gxood faith with us, and maints 
t 


be a little something like the march of N ipoleon to Mos- he treaties he had entered into with the United States 

cow.” we had nothing to do with his bad ¢ luct the M 
Che British minister, the writer of this letter stated, | can provinces. ‘That opinion he should on all suita 

was willing to confirm the truth of this statement. ‘he | occasions express, and, if in |} power, enforce i 

gentlemen on the other side were at liberty to read this | should not be deterred from doing so by any | i 

letter. He had not a shadow of a doubt that Santa Anna | misconstruction of his mot g H ) t 

had made such a declaration. And (said Mr. W are | serve the peace of the « try He tl 

we to sit here and listen to ipo] ries ancl excuses for the | interest to presers he meant tn ly | c 

atrocities of Santa Anna?’ Are we to be told by American ry interest, but that of a higl K 1, W tat 

Senators, in the American Senate, that we must repress | her true glory and the maintena he moral 

our feelings, as well as have respect to our neutrality? | which she now so advanta Y ! 

That we are not to express those feelings of indignation kind. And if t ¢ | 

which must rise in every American bosom? Who is | himin th \ i ! natt 

Santa Anna?’ He is the Government of Mexico. He has the vital int t f ‘ i | 

planted a despotism in that country; has erected a cen to represent on this fl let I 

tr al Government, and d stroye lL every vest a i free- val | ] ' 1 





he had heard on this floor apologies for Santa Anna. He 
will drive them to Washington, and strip the laurels | (Mr P.) had heard none. He himself had never made 
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in activity between Louisiana and Mexico would be bro- 
ken up by a war, and the principal channel through 


which specie entered into New Orleans closed complete- | 


ly. Every interest in that State, agricultural as well 
as commercial, would be seriously affected by a change 
in our relations. He was informed, and believed, that, 
during the last twenty months, the trade between the 
city just mentioned and the ports of Mexico amounted 
to nearly fifteen millions of dollars, and that in the same 
space of time about eight millions of specie had entered 
the Mississippi from the same quarter. 
be thrown away, because they had no free institutions in 
the country adjoining us. He must be excused if he 
did not feel himself at liberty to partake in such senti- 
ments. We were placed here to watch over the grow- 
ing interests of our own country, to promote its happi- 
ness by all the means by which its wealth, population, 
and security can be secured, and not to indulge at its 
expense our own feelings, nor to carry out among other 
nations our abstract opinions of government. 

There was another consideration (Mr. P. said) for him 
and for the other gentlemen from Louisiana, in both 
Houses, with whom he had the honor to be associated. 
if war broke out between Mexico and the United States, 
the western portion of our State, and its borders, were 
to become the seat of it. That war, once commenced, 


All this was to | 


\ £ . ° 
| of the accuracy of the information. 


he was afraid would not be speedily terminated. It must 


become, from the extent of the country and its localities, 
partisan in its character. And a large portion of the 
most wealthy and populous portions of the State was to 
be exposed for years to the inroads of Mexican cavalry 
and their {ndian allies. He foresaw that, in the event 
alluded to, the inhabitants of that section of the State of 
Louisiana were to have their security disturbed and the 
safety of their property, particularly that of slaves, seri- 
ously endangered. He would give his aid to no meas- 


ures which would precipitate such a state of things. It | 


was very well for gentlemen who came from States 
where peace and security could not be affected by hos- 
tilities, to indulge in aspirations after the happiness of 
the human race. But he protested against their doing 
so at ourexpense. He acknowledged that he felt it of 
much more importance that the interests and safety of 


the people of Louisiana should be attended to, than the | 


settlement of the political questions now agitating Mexico. 
The Senator from Mississippi had told us that the in- 


dividual, whose letter he had read an extract from, was | 


a man of character and veracity. Be itso. He did not 
feel inclined to controvert the truth of the statement; 
but he must be excused if he still doubted its correct- 
ness. The individual in question did not say that he 


heard Santa Anna make the declaration imputed to him; | 


nor that the British minister in Mexico had made such a 
statement to the informant. It was, therefore, an asser- 
tion made on the information communicated by others. 


And all the weight it was entitled to was, that which | 


it might derive from the correctness of the judgment of 
the writer on the veracity of those from whom he had 
received the tale. Mr. P. said he must be pardoned if, 
on a question of this magnitude, he could not surrender 


his belief to the opinions of any man of the truth of | 


others, more particularly when the statement itself car- 
ried with it internal evidence how highly improbable it 
was. He had never heard any thing more ridiculous. 
What was it?) Why this: that Santa Anna should have 
declared to the British and French ministers ‘that he 
would march with his army of ten thousand men from 
the frontiers of the Sabine, one thousand five hundred 
miles, subdue four or five millions of people—and that 
people among the bravest and freest on earth—plant his 
standard on the Capitol at Washiagton, and tear the 
laurels from the brow of General Jackson.”’ He (Mr 
P.) did not quarrel witl: the belief of any man who gave 
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| credence to such a tale; but unless Santa Anna was an 


inmate of a mad-house, or a candidate for one, he did 
not believe he made such an assertion. The whole thing 
savored more of one of Baron Munchausen’s stories 
than any thing he had lately heard. He concluded by 
repeating that he deprecated any thing like excitement 
on the question, and that he hoped the peace of the 
country would be preserved. 

Mr. WALKER had not intended to say a word more, 
but he was compelled to trouble the Senate with an ad 
ditional remark, in consequence of the manner in which 
the letter, from which he had read an extract, was re 
ferred to. He had already told the Senator from Louis 
iana, and he would now tell him again, that all which 
was contained in that letter was true. He would vouch 
for the veracity of the writer, who was as respectable a 
any Senator on that floor. The Senator from Louisiana 
was at liberty to read the letter itself. It was written 
by a gentleman intimately known to some of the Sena 
tors, who could have had no interest in giving false 
views, or misrepresenting the language or the movement 
of Santa Anna. There could not be a shadow of a doubt 
The Senator from 
Louisiana had replied to what had fallen from him as to 
apologies being made for Santa Anna. He had said that 
he hoped he should not hear apologies and excuses made 
for Santa Anna on this floor. He had not made the cap 
for the Senator from Louisiana. But if that Senator was 
disposed to take up the cap which was intended for 
another, let him put it on, and suffer it to be at repose 
there. I said (repeated Mr. W.) that I hoped there 
would be no apologist for Santa Anna found here, and I 
repeat it. es 

Mr. PORTER replied that the Senator from Missis 
sippi had said that he had heard apologies made on that 
floor for Santa Anna. He had taken down his words at 
the time, and could not be mistaken. The Senator now 
states his meaning was, that he hoped no apologies would 
be made for him. To the expression of such a feeling, 
he (Mr. P.) had not the slightest objection; and the gen- 
tleman was perfectly free to apply that hope to him. 

Mr. BROWN regretted very much to hear expressions 
that had been used in the course of the debate, calcula- 
ted, in his opinion, to stimulate feelings in the people of 
this country, already sufficiently excited, and to encour- 
age feelings of hostility against a nation with which we 
are at peace. He protested, for one, against entering 
into a crusade to regulate the internal concerns of any 
nation; he protested against any acts or the expression 
of any feelings calculated to involve us in a war with the 
Government of Mexico. He could attach no importance 
to the expressions said to have been used by Santa Anna 
with regard to this country; for, coming in the way it did, 
we could not, consistently with what was due to our- 
selves, notice it. When Sante Anna himself thought 
proper to address to this Government, through his di- 
plomatic agents, or promulgate to the word officially, 
threats of the nature alluded to by the Senator from 
South Carolina, he should then be ready to resent them; 
but, coming in the shape these expressions have done, 
they were unworthy of our notice, and ought not to in- 
fluence our judgments. They all knew how common it 
was in the city of Washington to hear of extraordinary 
declarations attributed to distinguished individuals, and 
how little credence was to be attached to them. He did 
not intend, he said, to question the veracity of the author 
of the letter; but he could not avoid questioning the cor 
rectness of his information. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina had invoked 
them, in the name of liberty, to act in favor of Texas; 
not at this time, for he considers it premature, but 
when the proper time should arrive. Was the honora- 
ble gentleman very ceitain that they would favor liberty 
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by engaging in war in behalf of Texas? What had 
these Texans done to require that we should embroil 
ourselves in a war with a country with whom we are on 
terms of peace, in order to favor their cause? They 
had gone from a land of liberty to a land of despotism; 
they had cut asunder the ties which bound them to the 
freest and happiest country on earth; and, although they 
had our sympathies, they had voluntarily relinquished 
all claims to our support. 

But it was said that Santa Anna had overthrown the 
republic of Mexico, trampled on the constitution, and 
es'ablished a despotism; and that therefore we should 
support the Texans. We were (said Mr. B.) the last 
people on earth who should meddle with the internal 
concerns of another nation. If there was any one prin- 
ciple of national law more sacred than another, it was, 
that one nation ought not to interfere with the internal 
policy of its neighbor. If we set him the example, 
Santa Anna might take it into his head, or another for- 
eign Government might do so, that we too were in 
need of reformation; that our institutions were not such 
as conformed to their opinions; and we might have a 
war on our hands, brought on us by the very example 
we had set. 
the kind. What! (said Mr. B.) shall we become prop- 
agandists’ Shall we have scenes here at this Capitol 
such as were witnessed at Paris in the French revolu- 
tion, when individuals representing every country in 
Europe appeared before the National Assembly, and 
called on them to liberate them from their oppre ssors? 
Shall we have another Anacharsis Cloots preaching a 
crusade in favor of the oppressed all over the world? 
We are now (Mr. B. said) in a state of peace and un- 
exampled prosperity; and shall we pursue any course 
calculated to jeopard that peace and impair that pros- 
perity? He thought it due to the importance of the 
subject to throw out these few observations; he viewed 
the subject as pregnant with important consequences, 
and considered that best interests depended upon 
pursuing a prudent and cautionary course. 

Mr. MOORE said, from the general tenor of the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Brown,] we might be led to infer that a very different 
proposition had been submitted from the one now pend- 
ing. No proposition had been proposed involving 
the neutrality of the Government, or jeoparding the 
peace of the country; vet an inference of this kind 
was fairly to be inferred from the course of his remarks. 

Mr. M. said he was very sorry when a petition of a 
similar kind had been presented on a former occasion by 
one of the Senators from Ohio, coming from the citizen 
of Cincinnati, that an effort should have been 
then, as was now made, to give the go-by to this 


our 


ns 


made 


P 
( 


sition, and cast some damper upon the feelings of 
patriotic and brave Texans. He regretted that the pi 
osition to lay that petition on the table (which, as far as 
it signifies any feeling, was an expression unfavorable to 
the cause of the Texans) should 
quarter it had 

Sir, (said Mr. M.,) when petitions are presented hers 
demanding of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia without the consent of the owners of such 
slaves, and a proposition is submitted to refuse to receive 
such petitions because Congress is considered as having 
no constitutional power to meddle with the matter, and 
that it would be highly impolitic, even if they had th 
power; then gentlemen can r talk loud ar 
about the right ofa citizen to petition for the redress of 


grievances, &c. 
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further, and have these petitions referred to an enlight- 
ened committee. 

But, said he, we have been admonished against the 
propriety of using reproachful epithets towards the head 
of the Mexican Government. And he hoped he would 
be pardoned if, in his feelings, he should not be able to 
regard such admonition. He did not hesitate to say that 
Santa Anna’s deportment towards the Texans had been 
not only marked by the violation of all rules of civilized 
warfare, but by a ferocity and barbarity--not to say a 
violation of solemn pledges—which were not only dishon- 
orable, but even beyond what might have been looked 
for from a Camanchean savage. _ 

Mr. M. said some remarks had fallen from the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Brown] as to the character 
of the Texan war, which he thought were not only not 
called for, but not authorized. The Texans were en- 
gaged in an unequal and fearful contest-~in the defence 
of a republican constitution and liberty against a military 
despot. A company of gentlemen of high respectability, 
in the county in which he resided—his neighbors— had 
been prompted to volunteer in this cause from feelings 
of honorable sympathy and patriotism, and were now 
under the ‘Texan banner, if not sacrificed; and he hope 
they were not, for he wished them success most cordial 
ly. He could not think they were 
censure or expression of feelings such as the Senato 
from North Carolina [ Mr. 
made. 
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country, but of every civilized Government with which 
we have intercourse—it was, that we should never inter- 
fere in the domestic concerns of other nations. Recog- 
nising in the people of every nation the absolute right 
to adopt such form of government as they thought 
proper, we have always preserved the strictest neutrality 
between the parties in every country whilst engaged in 
civil war. We have left all nations perfectly free, so far 
as we are concerned, to establish, to maintain, or to 
change their forms of government, according to their 
own sovereign will and pleasure. 

It would, indeed, be surprising—and, more than this, 
it would be unnatural—if the sympathies of the American 
people should not be deeply, earnestly enlisted in favor 
of those who drew the sword for liberty throughout the 
world, no matter where it was raised to strike. Beyond 
this we had never proceeded. The peaceful influence 
of our example upon other nations is much greater. The 
cause of free government is thus more efliciently pro- 


moted than if we should waste the blood and treasure of 


the people of the United States in foreign wars, waged 
even to maintain the sacred cause of liberty. The world 
must be persuaded—it cannot be conquered. Besides, 
we can never, with any proper regard for the welfare 
of our constituents, devote their energies and their re- 
sources to the cause of planting and sustaining free in- 
stitutions among the people of other nations. 

Acting upon these principles, we have always recog- 
nised existing Governments, or Governments de facto, 
whether they were constitutional or despotic. We have 
the same amicable relations with despotisms as with free 
Governments, because we have no right to quarrel with 
the people of any nation on account of the form of govy- 
ernment which they may think proper to adopt or to 
sanction. It is their affuir—not ours. We would not 
tolerate such interference from abroad, and we ought to 
demean ourselves towards foreign nations as we should 
require them to act towards ourselves. 

A very striking illustration of this principle has been 
pre sented, during the present administration, in the case 
of Portugal. We recogniscd Don Miguel’s Government, 
because he was de fuclo in possession of the throne, ap- 
parently with the consent of the Portuguese people. In 
this respect, Mr. B. believed we or nearly 
alone, among the nations of the earth. Vhen he was 
eee from that country, and the present Queen 

seemed to be firmly seated up m the throne, we had no 
di ficulty, pursuing our established policy, in recognising 
her Gove — . ah . x 

A stil striking case, and one to the very point 
1 question, nad occurred during Mr. Monroe’s adiminis- 
tration. ‘The Spanish provinces throughout the whole 
continent of Ane rica had raised the standard of rebel- 
lion against the King of Spain; they were struggling for 
liberty against oppre feelings of the American 
people were devotedly enlisted in their favor. Our ar- 
dent wishes and our prayers for their success continued 
throughout the whole long and bloody conflict. But 
we tovk no other part in their cause rendered 
them no assistance, except the moral influence 
excited over the world by our well-known fee and 
opinions in their favor. When did we their 
independence? Not till after they had it by 
their arms; not until the contest was over, and victory 
had perched upon their banners; not until the good fight 
had been fought and won. We then k in ac- 
knuwledging their independence. But unt 
independent in fact, we resisted every effort, a 
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He would rejoice should similar success attend the 
arms of the Texans. He trusted they would yet con 
quer their independence against the myrmidons of San- 
taAnha. In that event, there was no man in the country 
who would vote more cheerfully torecognise it than him- 
self. Until that time should arrive, he must continue to 
act upon the firmly established principle which had been 
our guide for nearly half a century. 

Mr. B. believed that no President of the United States 
had ever been more strongly convinced of the necessity 
of maintaining this principle inviolate than General Jack- 
son. His whole conduct towards foreign Governments 
had made this manifest. Whilst he requires justice from 
all, he treats all with justice. Jn his annual message at 
the commencement of the present session, he informed 
Congress that instructions had been given to the United 
States district attorneys to prosecute all persons who 
might attempt to violate our neutrality in the civil war 
between Mexico and Texas. He also stated that he had 
apprized the Government of Mexico that we should re- 
quire the integrity of our territory to be scrupulously 
respected by both parties. He thus declared to the 
world not only that we had determined to be neutral be- 
tween the parties, but that our neutrality must be re- 
spected by both. This affords abundant evidence of his 
disposition neither to interfere with the internal concerns 
of other nations, nor to submit to any violation of the law 
of nations by them. Mr. B. entertained not a doubt 
that this line of conduct, which he had marked out for 
himself in the beginning, he would pursue until the end, 
so far as the executive Government was concerned. 

It was obviously necessary to concentrate a strong mil 
itary force on the confines of ‘Texas, not only to enforce 
our neutrality, but to protect the lives and property otf 
our fellow-citizens. ‘This had been done; but the com- 
manding General had been strictly prohibited from act 
ing except on the defensive. 

Such a force is absolutely necessary to preserve invio- 
late our treaty with Mexico. Under it, we are 
maintain peace among the Indian nations along the fron- 
tier of the two countries, and to restrain the Indians with- 
in our territory by force, if that should become necessa 
ry, from making war upon Mexico, This obligation ts 
reciprocal, and binds both parties. If the Indsans from 
Texas should be let slip upon our frontier; if they, or 
Santa Anna, or any other power, should attempt to invade 
our territory, then every American would say, Repel 
force by force, and return blow for blow. 
and our quarrel would then be just. 

dut let us not, by departing from our settled policy, 
rive rise to the suspicion that we have got up this war 
for the purpose of wresting Texas from those to whom, 
under the faith of treaties, it justly belongs. Since th: 
treaty with Spain of 1819, there can no longer be any 
doubt but that this province isa part of Mexico. He 
was sorry for it; but such was the undeniable fact. Let 
us then follow the course which we had pursued, unde: 
similar circumstances, in all other cases. 

Mr. B. said his blood boiled whilst contemplating 
the cruelties and barbarities which are said to have been 
committed by the Mexicans in this contest. The heart 
sickens and revolts at sucha spectacle. But, as an Amer- 
— Senator, he could give the Texans nothing except 
his prayers and lis good wishes. Mr. B. conclude: 
with presenting the petitions to which he had re ferred. 

Mr. SHEPL. EY hoped the Senate would not agree to 
print the me morials. lle proteste d against giving the 
countenance of publicity to these petitions,which call upon 
the Government to interfere between Mexico and Tex- 
as, and thus to destroy that neutrality which it is the ob- 
licy of the United States to preserve. Hew ut i 
not consent to give any sanction tothe op nions of these 
petitioners, that our neutrality ought to be compromised, 
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The petitions had been ninth and read, and dis- 
cussed, and had thus passed through all the customary 
processes; and nothing more was necessary, unless it 
was desired to influence public opinion against the Mex- 
icans. He would not be instrumental in propagating 
such sentiments, because they were perfectly errone- 
ous. Expressions had fallen from gentlemen in the 
Senate, which, perhaps, it would have been better had 
they been better considered. He did not understand, 
by the language of this letter which had been read, that 
Santa Anna gave it to be understood that he intended 
to come to Washington in the attitude of an aggressor; 
but if wetare the aggressors in the first instance, 
that he would then pursue the troops to Washington. 


There had been a disposition manifested, and he was | 


sorry to see it so prevalent, to mix up the general Gov- 
ernment of the United States in this controversy, to 
hurry us into a state of war with Mexico. But, in his 
opinion, we had no reason for war. He would as soon 
expend his sympathies upon one of the two political 


parties which are now disturbing the tranquillity of 


Spain, as permit them to be interested in the conflict 
between Mexico and Texas. It was a war of the same 
barbarous character in one country as well as the other, 
and there was no good reason why the feelings of the 
citizens of the United States should not as well be rous- 
ed in reference to old Spain as to Mexico, especially as 
the Government of old Spain had done at least as much 
for liberty as that of Mexico. For one, he was wholly 
opposed to giving the least countenance to the opinions 
expressed in these memorials. We had nothing to do 
with the contest; no more to do with it, and should 


have no more feelings excited concerning it, than we | 


have for all those who are oppressed by their Govern- 
ments on the other side of the globe. We have nothing 
todo beyond the defence of our own rights and liber- 
ties; and the most cautious policy is advisable in order 
that we may not compromise our neutrality at all. He 
did not mean to say that to indulge our sympathies was 
wrong. They may have been raised entirely by the 
perusal of the cruelties perpetrated in Texas. He 
hoped it was so. But it was possible there were other 
matters and motives which had their influence in opera- 
ting on the feelings of a great number; and, if so, any 
sympathies arising from such a source were unworthy 
of respect and consideration. He hoped the memorials 
would not be printed. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his hope that the memo- 
rials would be printed, because tbe refusal to print 
might be construed into a mark of disrespect. He 
hoped the Senator fron: Maine would not press his op- 
position to the motion, as he thought it best to avoid 
even the appearance of disrespect to the memorialists. 
He had only further to say that he had heard no Senator 
offer any apology or excuse, on this floor, for the per- 
son at the head of the Mexican Government, for any act, 
or any imputed act, of barbarous or cruel conduct. He 
repeated his hope, however, that Senators would not 
indulge in the expression of offensive epithets in refer- 
ence to that person, until they knew something certain- 
ly in regard to his conduct which would warrant such 
lang ruage. 

The motion to lay the memorials on the table, and to 


print them, was then put, aud decided in the affirma- 
live. 


WESTERN 
‘The Senate, on motion of Mr. BENTON, took up 
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in the course of which the bill was amended so as to au- 
thorize the number of volunteers to be raised at 10,000 
men, and to confine themselves to repelling Indian in- 
vasions. 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, the authority given to 
the President in these words: ‘‘and shall appoint the 
necessary officers,” was amended by adding ‘* above 
the rank of captain, which appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and approval at its 
next session.” 

Mr. SWIFT moved to recommit the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLAS moved to add to the motion an in- 
struction to report the bill with a provision to raise the 
army to the same peace establishment as that in which 
it was placed at the termination of the war in 1815. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. 
Nicnoxas, to add instructions, the motion was nega- 
tived. 

The bill was then recommitted. 

(in motion of Mr. SHEPLEY, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Turspay, Mayr 10. 
RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


The following message 
dent of the United States: 


was received from the 


WASHINGTON, 


Vay 
Tb the Senale and House of Representative 


Information has been received at the Treasury De- 
partment that the four instalments under our treaty with 
France have been paid to the agent of the United States. 
In communicating this satisfactory termination of our 
controversy with France, I feel assured that both Houses 
of Congress will unite with me in desiring and believing 
that the anticipations of the restoration of the ancient 
cordial relations between the two countries, expressed 
in my former messages on this subject, will be speedily 
realized. No proper exertion of mine shall be wanting 
to effuce the remembrance of those misconceptions that 
have temporarily interrupted the accustomed intercourse 
between them. 


ANDREW 
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NAVY 

On motion of Mr. SOU 
propriations for the 
was taken up as retut 
atives 

All ‘the amendments of the House were concurred in, 
on motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, excepting part of the 
following amendment made by the House: 

‘¢ The President of the United States be, and he here- 
by is, authorized, if in his opinion the public interest 
shall require, to send out a surveying and exploring ex 
pedition to the Pacific Ocean and South Seas: and for 
that purpose to employ a sloop of war, and to purchase 
or provide such other small vessels as may be necessary 
and proper to render the said expedition efficient and 
useful; and, for this purpose, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; and, in addition thereto, if ne- 
cessary, the President of the United States is authorized 
to use other means in the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment, not ex hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, for the objects re q! 3? 
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Mexico— Fortifications. (Mar 11, 1836 


On this proposition Mr. HILL asked for the yeas and | which Mr. Benron’s resolution proposes to expunge, 


nays, which were ordered; and the question being taken 
on Mr. Sovruarn’s motion, it was decided as follows: 

Yxas--Messrs. Benton, Black, Clay, Clayton, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, 
Knight, Leigh, Linn, Naudain, Niles, Prentiss, Rives, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Tomlinson, Walker, White--26. 

Nars--Messrs. Hill, King of Georgia, Wright--3. 

The amendment of the House, as amended, was then 
concurred in. 


SPANISH CONVENTION. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate took up the bill 
to carry into effect the convention between the United 
States and Spain. 

This bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment striking out the 
whole of the bill from the House, and inserting the Sen- 
ate bill, which provides that the funds received under 


torney General instead of a board of commissioners; 
which amendment, after some explanation by Messrs. 
CLAY, TALLMADGE, and WHITE, was agreed to. 

Sundry amendments were proposed by the committee 
to amend verbally, so as to strike out in several parts of 
the bill the words ** commissioners and their officers,” 
and insert the words ** Attorney General and his secre- 
tary.” 

The amendments were then ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. 

After taking up and disposing of a large number of 
other bills, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Wenpwnespay, Mar 11. 
MEXICO. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the message of the President of 
the United States concerning an additional article in the 
treaty with Mexico, reported a bill to provide for carry- 
ing into effect the treaty of limits with the Government 
of Mexico; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

Mr. CLAY said that the bill was in exact conformity 
with the former one, and was intended to revive the 
commission which had expired in consequence of the 
expiration of the treaty. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations were desirous that it should pass without delay. 
There was a peculiar propriety in so passing it, result- 
ing from our existing relations with Mexico. A survey 
was to be made; and we were endeavoring to ascertain, 
as precisely as possible, the true boundary line between 
that country and our own. In the mean time, the Gene- 
ral commanding our forces in that quarter had taken up 
a position in or near this disputed territory. Existing 
circumstances were such as to make it absolutely neces- 
sary that proper officers should be authorized to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty; thereby evincing the 
sincerity of our intentions, and the fidelity with which 
we adhered to our engagements. 

The bill provided for the services of a commissioner 
and surveyor, but not forthose of aclerk. A provisional 
appropriation was introduced, however, to pay the 
salary of such officer, and the Executive empowered to 
appoint him if it was deemed necessary. 

The bill was then read a second time, and was order- 
ed to be engrossed for a third reading. 


RESCINDING A RESOLUTION. 


Mr. Waitn’s resolution, offered some time since, on 
the subject of rescinding the resolution of March, 1834, 


the treaty referred to should be distributed by the At On motion of Mr. BENTON, the following items were 


being taken up and read— 

Mr. WHITE said he wished to have an opportunity 
to take the sense of the Senate on this resolution during 
the present session, and he should feel it to be his duty 
to present the views which his own mind had taken of 
the subject. But as he did not wish to retard the pro- 
gress of the appropriation bills, if any gentleman desired 
to bring forward an appropriation bill, he would postpone 
his resolution. 

Mr. BENTON signifying a wish to take up the fortifi 
cation bill, 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the resolution was post- 
poned, and made the special order for Monday next. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the bill making appro- 
priations for the purchase of sites, for the collection of 
materials, and for the construction of fortifications, was 
taken up. 


stricken out of the bill in pursuance of the recommenda 
tions in the report of the Secretary of War: 

For fortifications at Provincetown, - - 
For works on the Delaware, at the outlet of 

the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, - 50,000 
For fortifications to cover the artificial harbor 

at Cape Henlopen, - - - 
For a fort at Cedar point, on the Patuxent 

river, - - « - . 
For fortifications at the mouth of the St. 

Mary’s river, Georgia, : - - 50,000 
For steam batteries, to strike out the appro- 

priation of $660,000, and insert $100,000, 

making a deduction in this item of - 560,000 

Mr. BENTON moved further to amend the bill by 
adding an additional section making an appropriation of 
$30,000 for defraying the expenses of a board of officers 
to examine sites, make surveys, &c., for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best plan of fortifications, and the most 
eligible situations for them; which motion was carried 

Mr. BENTON then submitted the following amend 
ment: 

To strike out $101,000 for fortifications at Penobscot 
bay, and insert $75,000 for the year 1836, and $75,000 
for the year 1837. 

Mr. B. observed that this was in pursuance of the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of War, that when ap 
propriations are to be made for fortifications, it would 
be better for the public service to make the whole ap 
propriation at once, so that the officers might know the 
extent to which they were to go, and that the works 
might not be delayed by waiting for appropriations, as 
had been the case heretofore. The principle introduced 
in this bill was to provide in one year for what was pro 
posed to be done in two years. The object was to pre 
vent delay in commencing the work early in the season. 
The officers employed to carry it on would have time 
to engage persons to do it, and to invite competition, 
whereas, when delayed till the summer, they bad to em- 
ploy laborers at an advanced price; and the consequence 
was, that the same amount of work cost the Government 
more than it ought to do. 

Mr. WHITE understoud the recommendations of the 
Secretary of War were to appropriate such sums as 
would be necessary to finish the fortifications already 
commenced, and to re-examine the whole system under 
a board of examination for that purpose. He believed 

| we ought to re-examine it to see whether the plan 
| might not be reduced to one of greater economy. In 
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fications in the bill.] To which Mr, W. replied, that he 
then would go for striking out the whole. The Secre- 
tary of War, in his report, had said that, ‘* before any 
expenses should be incurred for new works, a thorough 
re-examination should be made,” and that he would 
organize a board for that purpose. And as to all those 


Fortifications. 


places where he was certain that fortifications would be | 


necessary, he had pointed out a re-examination of them, 
to see whether an improvement in the plan might not be 
made, and had recommended the amount necessary to 
be expended for those objects. But in no case of new 
fortifications had he recommended an appropriation 
without a re-examination. Mr. W. was opposed to the 
principle of making appropriations for a series of years. 
if made from year to year, their expenditure could be 
better examined; and so careful were the framers of the 
constitution on this point, that there was an express pro- 
hibition that appropriations should be made for a longer 
period than two years. He was opposed to all new ap- 
propriations until they had the benefit of new and im- 
proved plans. 

After some remarks from Mr. RUGGLES, 

Mr. SOUTHARD said that the position in which the 
bill under consideration was now placed induced him 
to make a very few remarks, his views on the bill hav- 
ing been pretty fully given on a former occasion. 

When this bill was taken up this morning, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Benton] had moved to strike out 
various appropriations, amounting to something more 
than a million of dollars, making a reduction of that sum 
from the amount of appropriations in a bill which they 
were so confidently called on a short time since to sup- 
port. He thought that, perhaps, by a little further delay, 
they might possibly find another million stricken out. So 
far as it regarded the million having been stricken out, 
he had no objection, and would not have objected to 
the process being carried on further. 

There was now a new principle proposed, which was, 
that the new works be commenced, and appropriating 
the whole amount, and dividing it into two years, and 
the next appropriation into three years. He (Mr. S.) 
had at least doubts as to new fortifications being com- 
menced before old ones were completed. He believed 
it to be the true policy of the country to complete the 
old ones first, because they were the primary ones, and 
the most important to the country, and, if neglected, 
will fall to ruin. He would have no difficulty in voting 
for appropriations to complete them, provided they 
were not so large as that they could not be economically 
expended. As no appropriations were made last year, 
it would perhaps be proper to increase the ordinary ap- 
propriations for this year. But there was a certain limit 
beyond which they could not go, without they were re- 
gardless of economy. He felt reluctant to commence 
any new fortifications, unless they could go on with the 
old ones; and, according to the reports, they could not 
command the labor of the country beyond the comple- 
tion of the old fortifications, without pressing upon the 
business and interests of the country. He was of the 
opinion that all that could be expended the present 
year, might be expended in completing and arming the 
old fortifications. If it were true that injustice had 
been done to Maine, or that injustice had been done to 
New Jersey, let justice, he said, be done to them here- 
after. Mr. S. spoke of a change in the opinions of 
public officers in regard to the system of fortifications, 
and of the great number of men necessary to be armed 
in occupying them. Every day was adding nerve to 
the arm of our defence in our increase of wealth and 
population, and there was consequently a great change 
in the necessity of carrying out that system to its full 
extent. Then the difficulty was, as to what point they 
should stop at. The Secretary of War did not think it 
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necessary to carry on that system. Take Penobscot, or 
any other place mentioned in the bill; and, he asked, 
was the system of fortification proposed for that point 
precisely such as they would adopt at this day? He re- 
garded that amendment, offered this morning, in rela- 
tion to the board of officers, worth more than the whole 
bill. Mr. S. said the time would come when our whole 
coast would be defended with steam. Our batteries on 
the coast would be floating batteries, instead of batte- 
ries on land. Batteries on our inlets and peninsula bays, 
as they were termed, would be worth more than in any 
other location. They needed information on both these 
points. The Senator from Maine, in speaking of the 
delay of the defences of the country, had asked where 
was the fortification bill? He (Mr. S.) too asked where 
it was? He meant the ordinary fortification bill. Here 
was a bill on their tables, not originating in the House 
of Representatives, where the fortification bill usually 
originated, but which was called a fortification. He un- 
derstood the ordinary fortification bill was now on their 
tables, and he would therefore prefer that this bill 
should be delayed until it was acted on. He must vote 
against this whole bill, if compelled to vote now, with 
the exception of the provisions for surveys and steam 
batteries. He intended to propose that the bill be laid 
on the table: asa million of dollars of the appropriation 
had been stricken out, he was not prepared to say what 
would be the effect on the remainder. 

Mr. WHITE thought that it would be very unwise to 
adopt any plan for fortifications which there was danger 
they might have to abandon hereafter. The plan ought 
to be well considered, estimates and surveys furnished, 
and all the necessary information obtained from scientific 
and practical men, before they commenced expenditures 
for such important works as were intended to endure 
for ages. It would be remarked, that when the report 
of the Secretary of War was brought in, two plans were 
before Congress: one was, the bill making appropriations 
for entirely new works, then before them; and the other 
was the customary fortification bill, making appropria- 
tions for such fortifications as were already in a state of 
progress. Upon looking at the report, it plainly ap- 
peared that the Secretary recommended (all apprehen- 
sions of a war with a foreign power having ceased, and 
there being full time for the necessary preparations and 
examinations for new works) that appropriations for 
these should be suspended till such examination were 
made; while he advised that they should progress, as 
rapidly as circumstances would permit, with the works 
already begun. Immediately after, the Secretary re- 
commended the creation of a board of officers for the 
examination, as well of the old works as for surveys and 
examinations for contemplated new ones, to determine 
on the best plans for improving the one and for com- 
mencing and completing the other. The Secretary also 
said, that if the appropriations were early made, most of 
the new works could be put in operation this season: but 
he went on to add, that, unless the corps of engineers 
were increased, it would be unnecessary to make any ap- 
propriations, because the number of officers now in the 
corps was barely sufficient to attend to the completion of 
the old works; and as there would be no officers to su- 
perintend the disbursement of the money, it must lie idle. 
Mr. W. here made quotations from the report of the 
Secretary of War. His interpretation of this report was, 
that the Secretary recommended that they should create 
this board of officers for examinations and surveys, and, 
in the mean time, appropriate $100,000 for making ex- 
periments for the improvement of steam batteries, and 
go on as rapidly as possible with the old works. We 
would then get the advantage of all the improvements tn 
steam machinery that were advancing from day to day, 
have the benefit of the infors n and suggestions. of 
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this board of officers, and, at the same time, have the 
country protected to a considerable extent by the com- 
pletion of the old works. Why should they, he asked, 
deprive themselves of all these advantages, at a time 
when there was no prospect of hostility from any foreign 
Power, by unneoessary haste? It did seem to him that 
it would be an unwise and improvident expenditure of 
money to commence any new works that they might 
find it necessary hereafter to abandon, because not 
adapted to the situation of the country, the improve- 
ments of the age, and the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

Mr. SHEPLEY contended that the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of War had been misconstrued. He thought the 
Secretary had declared the reverse of an opinion that 
we should not proceed with new fortifications during the 
present year. Mr. S. adverted tothe language of the 
report of that officer, in which he had said that it could 
not be doubted that fortifications at certain points, des- 
ignated in this bill, would be necessary; and that it would 
be to the interest of the country that they be constructed. 
Here, then, was a decided opinion expressed in favor of 
these new fortifications; and let the vote be what it 
might, he hoped, if it was against the bill, it would not 
be claimed to be based on the position that it was in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
War. There was none so blind as those who would not 
see. But for those who desired to come to the light in 
regard to the fortification at Penobs¢ot bay, they would 
find that all had been done there that could throw any 
light on the subject. An examination in detail had been 
made, and no further knowledge could be acquired. 
They had all the necessary information before them now, 
in relation to the necessity, importance, and expense of 
the work. 
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Mr. SOUTHARD said, as there had been upwards of | 


a million of doliars of the appropriations stricken out of 
the bill by various amendments, which changed the fea- 
tures of it, and in order that they might better understand 
the bill as amended, he would move to Jay it on the table, 
and that it be printed in its amended form. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he wished to see the bill as it 
then stood, and hoped the motiun to print would prevail. 

Mr. BENTON observed that it was wholly unneces- 
sary to lay the bill on the table for the purpose of print- 
ing it. Any gentleman might in a moment see it in the 
shape in which it then stood, by getting from the Sec- 
retary the items that were stricken out, and drawing his 
pen through them on the bill which belonged to his file. 

Mr. EWING moved that the Senate adjourn: lost— 
Ayes 17, noes 21. 

Mr. SOUTHARD then withdrew his motion to lay the 
bill on the table, and moved to print the amendments. 

This motion was also lost: Ayes 17, noes 21. 

On motion of Mr. KING of Alabama, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
after which, 

It adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Mayr 12. 
FORTIFICATIONS. 

The bill making appropriations for the purchase of 
sites, the collection of materials, and for the construc- 
tion of fortifications, was taken up as the special order 
of the day; the question beingon Mr. Breyton’s mo- 
tion to strike out the appropriation of $101,000 for forti- 
fications at Penobscot bay, and to insert in lieu thereof 
$75,000 to be applied to the same object in the year 
1836, and $75,000 in the year 1837. 

Mr. CALHOUN was not disposed to depart from the 
usual course of legislation in this case. Bills for fortifi- 
cations usually originated in the House of Representatives, 
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and the Senate could add to or reduce the amount of 
appropriations contained in them, as they thought pro- 
per. They had before them two propositions: to com 
plete old and to erect new fortifications. fle thought 
they ought, as far as possible, to complete the old forti- 
fications before new ones were takenup. By pursuing 
the course indicated, which was that of waiting for the 
action of the other House, it would prevent confusion, 
caused by the Senate sending their fortification bill to 
the House of Representatives, and the House of Repre 
sentatives sending theirs to the Senate; while both 
branches would be acting on the same subject in dis- 
tinct bills. Mr. C.then moved to lay the bill on th 
table. 

Mr. BENTON demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLAYTON thought the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Benton] would jeopardize the bill by taking it up 
now, when the Senate was so thin, and suggested 
whether it would not be better to let it lie over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Delaware had 
shown a disposition throughout to go on with the fortifi- 
cations, and had manifested that disposition while sery 
ing with him on the committee; and there was no one to 
whose suggestions he would listen with more respect 
than his. But, under the circumstances, he was not 
willing to postpone it any longer. 

Mr. CALHOUN was not disposed to elude the ques- 
tion, but wished to meet it fairly. 

Mr. Catnovun’s motion was then rejected—yeas 17, 
nays 22, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Calhoun, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Kent, Knight, Leigh, Moore, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tomlin 


| son, White—17. 


Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, 
King of Georgia, Linn, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, 


| Rives, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, 


| 


Wright--22. 

Mr. BENTON observed that the fairest way of getting 
at the whole matter would be to take the question sug- 
gested by the argument of the Senator from Tennessee 
yesterday; that was, on a motion to strike out all the 
new works. This would be the best way of getting at 
the sense of the Senate; and he would withdraw his 
amendment, in order to give the gentleman an opportu- 
nity of making a motion to that effect. 

Mr. WHITE would not submit any motion to strike 
out; and if any of the fortifications were to be retained, 
he was inclined to think there was as much merit in the 
fortifications at Penobscot bay as any other. His objec- 
tions were to appropriating the whole sum in gross, to 
be expended in different years. He had made no mo. 
tion, and would not make any now. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the report of the Secretary of 
War on the subject of fortifications was one of the ablest 
state papers he had ever read. He believed it had met 
with the decided approbation of every member of the 
Senate. The views of the Secretary were practical, 
and commended themselves to the common sense of all 
of us, whether military men or not. The principles es- 
tablished by that report were, that it would be vain and 
impracticable for us to attempt to erect fortifications 
along our coast at every point where an enemy might 
effect a landing; and if we even could do so, it would 
render a large standing army necessary to provide them 
all with garrisons, and would thus be in opposition to 
the genius of our institutions. That fortifications should 
only be erected to defend our commercial cities from 
the attack of an enemy; and these ought to be construct 
ed merely for the purpose of resisting an assault by sea; 
because it was not to be imagined that an enemy would 
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or could ever sit down before them on the land side, | and, therefore, under all these unavoidable delays, no 


and besiege them regularly, according to the European 
custom. The principles of this report would not only 
reduce the number of our fortifications, but their size, 
and consequently the expense of their construction. 
This, with him, was an important object, as he should 
never be willing to involve the country in unnecessary 
expenditures, merely because we had a large surplus in 
the Treasury. 

What, then, didthe present bill, as it had been amend- 
ed, propose? Simply to appropriate money for the erec- 
tion of those fortifications which had been specially rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of War as necessary for the 
defence of our commercial cities. . Was there a single 
Senator who did not admit that it was necessary to erect 
fortifications at the proposed points? He believed we 
were unanimous upon this subject. Then what was the 
question? It was one merely of time. Shall we appropri- 
ate the money this year, or wait until the next? For his 
part, he was ready and willing to concur in what he un- 
derstood to have been distinctly recommended by the 
Secretary, and make the appropriations at once. It was 


true that he had also suggested the propriety of estab- | 


lishing a board of engineers for the purpose of making 
further surveys and examinations before any of the works 
should be commenced, and had asked an ‘appropriation 
for this purpose. But why should we delay making the 
appropriations for the construction of the works until 
this was done? Several of these fortifications had been 


aoa = ee 


already surveyed; and, in regard to these, all that was | 


necessary, before commencing their construction, was | 


to reduce their dimensions to the standard of the report. 
As soon as this was done, they might be commenced im- 
mediately. At an early period of the session, we bad 
resolved unanimously in favor of making all necessary 
appropriations for the defence of the country. The 
Treasury was now full; and he could perceive no good 
reason for postponing until the next year what we might 
as well, and better, do at the present session. Let us 
place the money at the disposition of the Department, 
and let the fortifications be commenced as soon as the 
preliminary surveys could be completed. 


Mr. EWING concurred with the Senator from Penn- | 
sylvania as to the general import of the report of the 
Secretary of War; and also cgncurred with him in the 


opinion that it was a very able state paper. 
agreed with the Senator from Pennsylvania, that the 
question as to the construction of these fortifications was 
the proper time for commencing them. Now, from all 
he could gather from the report of the Secretary, it ap- 
peared that there would be no advantage to be obtained 


He further 


by commencing these works at this time; and that it | 


would be a departure from the well-established policy 


of this Government to go on with them before making | 


the necessary surveys and estimates. It would appear 
from the Secretary’s report that there were certain 


works which did not need examination; but, on turning | 


to another page, it would be seen that the Secretary 
says that a re-examination should be made in every case, 
‘fin order to apply these principles.’ The Secretary 
told them that the whole plan was originally deficient, 


though well adapted to the situation of the country at 


the time; but that it was now inefficient, and ought to 


be changed. Mr. E. continued his objections to making | 


appropriations for new works before the necessary sur- 
veys and estimates were made, and contended that they 
ought to wait for the result of the examinations of this 
board of officers to be appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War. If this bill should now 
be passed, it would take some time to get it through the 
other House. ‘he bill to increase the corps of engi- 
neers must also be passed by that body; and it would 
take some time to get them together and instruct them; 


| 
j 
| 


use could be made of the appropriations this season. It 
appeared to him that these appropriations at this time 
would only have the effect of changing the deposites of 
the public moneys in the deposite banks from the name 
of the United States to the names of the disbursing offi- 
cers. It would be nothing more; for the money must 
remain in these banks without a possibility of using it. 

Mr. PRESTON said that laborers had by this time 
probably made their arrangements for employment du- 
ring the season, and no doubt great inconvenience would 
arise in procuring them; and if procured, it would be at 
an increased expense. ‘There were two fortification 
bills: one emanating from the Military Committee, desig- 
nating the points of location; and the other from the 
Committee on Finance, making the necessary appropria- 
tions. Heretofore the practice had been for the other 
House to originate these bills; and the fault of the delay 
was not properly the fault of the Senate, but of the 
House of Representatives. The Senate now went into 
the consideration of one branch of this subject, while 
they were left in the dark in regard to the other. The 
Military Committee, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, found us under peculiar circumstances. We were 
then threatened with a war, and, fearing the House 
might not get a bill up in time to meet the emergency, 
had brought this bill forward; but now matters were 
changed. The temper and judgment which character- 
ized the report of the Secretary of War was such, that 
he was much disposed to acquiesce in its recommenda- 
tions, and he very much distrusted his own judgment 
when differing from him in this matter. He differed 
from the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewrne] in regard to 
the construction he had put upon the report; and the 
President concurred in opinion with the Secretary of 
War against the opinion of the engineers. 

There were certain fortifications which had been ex- 
cepted by the Secretary of War in his report, who had 
suggested the prosecution of them under the peculiar 
circumstances with which they were identified, and had 
therefore acquiesced in the prosecution of some of the 
fortifications, while he rejected others. He could not 
tell how far the principles laid down by the Secretary 
would be retained in the provisions of this bill; but he 
inferred that the general purpose of the Secretary was, 
that Congress should examine this matter with full de- 
liberation; and the general conclusion was, that the prin- 
ciples laid down by him should be deliberately applied 
to all these works. He had come to the conclusion that 
the Secretary believed those works which he had des- 
ignated might be carried on under the direction of the 
Government on certain contingencies, and that future 
changes might be made which would require a corre- 
sponding change of plans to meet them. In regard to 
many of these works, plans of them had been frequent- 
ly approved, and the estimates of the necessary labor 
stood a matter of record for the last twelve or fifteen 
years. Most of those of the first class had been com- 
pleted; and the present bill proposed to carry into com- 
pletion those of the second class, and part of those of 
the third class. Penobscot and Kennebec were of the 
third class, and also the fortification at Provincetown, at 
Cape Cod. He believed Provincetown ought to have 
been of the first class, as it was of primary importance; 
but the Secretary of War had differed from this classifi- 
cation; and the President, looking directly to the ques- 
tion, had decided with the Department, and differed 
from the bureau. The idea of defending the coast by 
steam was not new, but was as old as 1816, although a 
new and more powerful application of it had been in- 
vented. The springing up of new towns and cities, the 
development of new energies, and the rapid improve- 
ment of the country, had already produced a change in 
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the state of things different from what existed when the 


original plan of fortifications was adopted. 

Mr. P. went into an inquiry as to the length of time 
that would be required to put up these buildings. The 
Secretary of War, he said, had recommended that a 
general appropriation be made, so that as soon as works 
were found to be necessary at any given point, they 
should be commenced, with a view to a gradual com- 
pletion; and the chairman of the Military Committee 
[Mr. Bewron] had moved, in pursuance of those recom- 
mendations, to change the appropriations to Penobscot 
from $101,000, to be expended in one year, to $150,000, 
to be expended in two years, and the appropriation to 
be divided into $75,000, to be expended ineach year. It 
was proposed to commence from the stump, and_finish 
that work in eighteen months. Heretofore, it had been 


the practice of Congress, in undertaking a series of | 
works, to adopt the mode of appropriating a yearly | 


amount at every session, by which the subject annually 
passed the ordeal of examination by a committee. ‘This 
pledge to make these appropriations for a series of 
years was different from an appropriation for the fiscal 
year; and he would prefer that so much for 1836, and 
so much for 1837, should be particularly specified; and 
when they had acted on this amendment, he would offer 
some suggestions in relation to the proposed fortifica- 
tions at Kennebec. 

Mr. NAUDAIN moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out the $75,000 for the year 1837, leaving the 
$75,000 for the year 1836. 

Mr. N. then observed that the reasons which in- 
duced him to make this motion were drawn from the 
report of the Secretary of War, which recommended 


| 


that surveys should be made before commencing any | 


new works. He believed, also, that one half of the ap- 


middle of the next. For one, he was opposed to making 
appropriations for so long a time in advance. 

Mr. SHEPLEY showed that different reports and ex- 
aminations had been made in regard to the fortifications 
at Penobscot bay. That the Department could never 
make contracts beyond the appropriation, was a regula- 
tion well understood. 
would cost $150,000, and had been increased to that 
sum from $101,000. 
cost, whether it should be constructed of brick or stone, 
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would be enlarged this year in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the fortification bill last session, and there having 
been no appropriations for completing the fortifications 
last year. 

The bill now before the Senate, providing for the 
erection of new forts, presents a different question, 
which ought not to be blended with that of the ordinary 
annual appropriations for fortifications. The question is, 
whether Congress will enlarge and extend the system of 
fortifications. As to the precise extent and comprehen- 
siveness of the plan which it may be advisable to adopt, 
or which the security of the country requires, that is 
not now to be decided, except so far as the present bill 
may involve that inquiry. This bill authorizes the erec- 
tion of twelve new forts, and appropriates one million 
three hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of sites 
and the construction of works the present year. For 
one of these forts there is an appropriation of only 
twelve thousand dollars; and as that is so small a work, 
it may be thrown out of the question, and the number 
of works reduced to eleven. These are all at important 
points, for the security of towns and harbors, which will 
afford safe shelters in time of war for our public and 
private vessels. The entire expenditures for these forts, 
he believed, would be something like three millions. 
The general question of the defence of our maritime 
frontier, and the extent and comprehensiveness of a plan 
of fortifications, is, in many points of view, one which 
only scientific and professional men can be supposed to 
be competent to decide. Perhaps there are few, if any 
members in this body, who will feel themselves very 
competent to decide a question so intimately connected 
with the art and science of war. We must, to some 
extent, follow some other guide than our own judg- 














| ments; we must look to those whom we believe to be 
propriation would be sufficient to keep the workmen in | 
employment for the remainder ofthis year, and until the | 


It was judged this fortification | 


He went intoa calculation of the | 
| sable to adopt. 


. . ' 
to show the disadvantage and want of economy in mak- 


ing limited or partial contracts, which would be unavoid- 


able, in case the appropriation for the second year | 


should be cut off. 
Mr. NILES said it was not his intention to have taken 


competent to direct our legislation—to the engineer de- 
partment and to the executive officers, acting under the 
high responsibilities of their stations. 

But as to the objects to be attained by fortifications, 
and how far it is safe and wise to rely on them for the 
security of the country, these are questions of which we 
may feel qualified to form opinions, and to act from our 
own judgments. We are not now called upon to deter- 
mine these questions, unless it shall be thought that the 
fortifications provided for in this bill will commit the 
Government to a more extensive system than it is advi- 
Few, he apprebended, would be of this 
opinion, who are in favor of any enlargement of the for- 
tifications on the seaboard. 

The main question presented by the present bill, as 


| he had already stated, was, whether there should be any 


| 


any part in the debate on this bill previous to the discus- | 


sion of yesterday; and so little attention had he given to 
the subject, that he was scarcely aware of the fact that 
one of the forts authorized to be constructed was to be in 
the State he had the honor in part to represent. That fact, 
with some other considerations not necessary to be dis- 
closed, had induced him to present his views on this sub- 
ject. The objection we had just heard from the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun, ] that the appro- 
priations for the new forts were in a separate bill, and 
that the entire appropriations for fortifications ought to 
be embraced in one bill, and originate in the House of 
Representatives, he thought had no force ii it; for it ap- 
peared tohim more proper that the new fortifications 
should be presented in a separate bill, and be subject 
to a distinct consideration. The bill in the House is 
the ordinary appropriation bill for fortifications, and 
only provides for continuing the works now under con- 
struction; itcan involve no new principle, and no ques- 
tion of general interest. The ordinary annual appropri- 


} 
} 





ations will of course be made, and he supposed the sums | to decide upon the new works, so far at least as depends 


extension of the system of fortifications on the Atlantic 
border, and whether it shall be commenced at the pres- 
ent time? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] has 
remarked that the only question was one as to time; but 
this can only be correct by regarding the preliminary 
question, whether we shall enlarge the present system 
of fortifications, as conceded; which, I take it, is not the 
fact. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewrne] seems to 
suppose that this bill is a mere humbug; and says it can 
have no other operation than to transfer the money ap- 
propriated from one account to another, because no part 
of it can be expended the present year. But the gen- 
tleman is mistaken in his conclusion, even if his prem- 
ises were admitted. Whether the money can or will 
be actually expended the present year, is not very 
important. The main question is, whether we shall 
enlarge the system of fortifications, and whether we 
shall settle the question at this time? If there is to be 
any extension of the plan of fortifications, now is the 
time to do it. Now is the time to settle the principle, and 
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on our legislation. If the principle is once establish- 
ed by law that further defences are to be provided for 
the security of the seaboard, it is of little consequence 
whether the works which may be authorized are con- 
structed in one year or in several years. The principle 
being settled, the necessary appropriations must be made 
as there is occasion for them. 

It has been contended by the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benron,] that the plan for fortifications is antago- 
nistical to the bill which has now passed the Senate for 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States, and all other schemes of distri- 
bution. This, I apprehend, is correct, so far as the 
principle of this measure is concerned, as it is incom- 
patible with any scheme of distribution of the public 


Fortifications. 


funds which shall withdraw them from the control of | 


this Government; for although it may be true, as is con- 
tended, that very little can be expended on new works 
this year, yet, if the measure is sanctioned by law, and 
its execution will require an expenditure equal to the 
surplus there may be in the Treasury, after providing 
for the ordinary and other objects of extraordinary ex- 


tion to any other disposition of this surplus. 

If it is decided to extend this system of fortifications, 
we must view the measure in connexion with the pres- 
ent condition of the finances, and what they will be 
likely to be for some years to come. The finances of 
the United States, for several years at least, will depend 
on laws and circumstances which Congress cannot con- 
trol. The swelling flood flowing into your Treasury the 
past year and first quarter of the present, has arisen 
from causes which cannot be permanent: these causes 
are speculations in the public lands. Of the present sum 
in the Treasury, more than twenty millions have been 
received from the sales of the lands the last year and a 
quarter. I amaware that some gentlemen seem to sup- 
pose that this source of revenue is inexhaustible, and is 
to continue at the same rate for all time to come. This 
is a great delusion. Should the present rage of specu- 
lation continue, ina few years the most valuable portions 
of the public lands will be in the hands of speculators. 
This source of revenue, instead of being inexhaustible, 
as the imaginations of some gentlemen represent it to 
be, is wasting rapidly. But, were the fact otherwise; 
were the public domain as inexhaustible as the fountains 
of the great deep, are the resources of the people also 
without limit? Is it supposed that twenty millions a year 
can continue to be drawn from individuals, to be invest- 
ed in uncultivated lands? Itisimpossible. Gentlemen, 
in giving scope to their vivid imaginations, seem to over- 
look this difficulty. As well might it be supposed that 
an unnatural excitement could be kept up in the human 
system by successive and continued doses of opium. In 
every department of business, a reaction must follow 
overaction. This is not only a law in trade, but is a more 
general law in all human affairs. 
ulation in public lands could continue, it would absorb 
the entire capital of the country, and would paralyze all 
its great interests. 
must soon come back to the amount required for the 
progress of settlements. And, so faras the Government 
is concerned, they will soon fall below this sum, as the 
individual landholders who have purchased on specula- 
tion will become competitors with the Government in 
supplying the demand required for actual settlement. 
This must already be the case to a considerable extent, 
as large portions of the most valuable lands are in the 
hands of capitalists, and are thrown into market by them 
it is but a few year sago that the sales of the public lands 
were but from one to two millions per annum; and they 
will soon be reduced to the same amount. A spirit of 


| dutiable articles may require. 
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has taken a strong hold of our population, and its selfish 
influence is everywhere seen and felt: it pervades every 
department of business, and every branch of industry. 
And, instead of being checked, it is encouraged by legis- 
lation; as it has found its way into the legislative assem- 
blies, and exerts its pernicious influence there. In the 
graspings of this spirit, there is, perhaps, no worse di- 
rection that can be given to it than in its monopolizing 
the public lands. 

In regard to the revenues from customs, they depend 
on law that Congress cannot, for some years at least, 
control. By the operation of the compromise act of 
1833, the revenue from this source is diminishing, and 
will fall down to its minimum in 1842. At that period it 
has been estimated by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Warreut] that it will not exceed ten millions. This es- 
timate is based on the amount of importations of the last 
year, with an allowance for that gradual augmentation 
which the increase of population and consumption of the 
This estimate, I think, 
will be found not to vary far from the truth; and this 


| sum, together with the revenue from the public lands, 
penditure, it ought to be regarded as a different objec- | 


which at that period can hardly be supposed to exceed 


| two or three millions, and may fall short of that amount, 
| will be several millions less than the ordinary expendi- 


| tures of the Government. 


The time is not far distant 
when, instead of being troubled with a surplus, there 
will be a deficit in the public revenue, which will have 
to be supplied by increasing the taxes in some form. 

The surplus the present year, and a small one of a 
few millions the two following years, must be regarded 
as the entire resources of the Government, to be applied 
to any extraordinary objects, either to complete the de 
fences of the country, or of any other description. The 
surplus the present year will not probably much exceed 
fifteen millions, after meeting the usual demands on the 
Treasury for Indian treaties, the Florida war, and de 
fence of the western frontier. 

Whatever it may be advisable to do in extension of 
the permanent defences of the country, now is the time 
to do it, or at least to settle the principle. If it is not 
determined upon now, the present resources of the Gov- 
ernment will no doubt be disposed of in some other way 
Some of the numerous schemes for the distribution of the 
present surplus will be likely to prevail, unless some 
measure shall receive the sanction of Congress, which 
will be inconsistent with any plan of withdrawing the 
present revenue from the control of this Government. 

Mr. N. said he desired not to be misunderstood: he 


| would not advocate the adoption of this bill, or any plan 


If this course of spec- | 


But it cannot continue, and the sales | 


monopoly appears to be the besetting sin of the day; it ! the stat 


of the extension of our fortifications, merely because we 
now have an excess in the Treasury; and for the purpose 
of disposing of such surplus, he would not be influenced 
in any degree whatever in deciding the question, wheth- 
er it is the duty of the Government to enlarge the de- 
fensive means of the country, either as to fortifications 
or an increase of the navy, in consequence of the pre- 
sent condition of the Treasury. That question should 
be decided upon its own merits, and independent of all 
considerations of a temporary nature; and the present 
ability of the Treasury having arisen from temporary 


causes, can be no argument in favor of any general and 
permanent system of expenditure, not demanded for the 
security of the country. 

All that he would contend was, that if the present 
fortifications have been regarded ly a part of a gen 
eral plan for the protection of the aboard, or if, from 
the extension of our commerce, and the growth of towns, 


; 
further defensive means are nec ry to afford equal 
sé curity to all parts of the « try, now is the time to 
commence the additional works which are to forma part 
of the general system. On the mere qi 
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tion a few years hence, are entitled to great weight, if | 
not wholly decisive of the point. There are, however, 
other considerations, that cannot be overlooked. The 
country has been brought into imminent danger of war 
with a powerful nation, and the public sensibility has 
been awakened tothe exposed situation of our commerce 
and our seaboard; whilst the danger was supposed to 
exist, a general sentiment prevailed of our total defi- 
ciency in preparations to meet such a contingency. Itis 
only occasions of danger which arrest the mercenary 
spirit of the age, and awaken attention to the securities 
of the country from foreign aggression. The bistory of 
all countries proves this, and none more than our own. 
It has only been in times of danger, that the national 
feeling has been sufficiently aroused to give an impetus 
to measures for the security of the country. The de- 
fenceless condition of the seaports, during the revolu- 
tionary war, may be regarded as the ceuse which indu- 
ced President Washington to urge on Congress the im- 
portance of providing for their protection, and of the 
early measures adopted by Congress authorizing the 
erection of fortifications. The difficulties with France, 
during the administration of Mr. Adams, gave an addi- 
tional impulse to these measures of defence; and the 
evils which the country suffered during the last war, 
from the defenceless condition of the seaboard, led to 
the energetic measures, and the system of fortifications, 
which were adopted immediately after the peace. 

That this system was in some respects unwise, that 
many of the fortifications were on a scale too large and 
expensive, and requiring too large garrisons, seems 
now to be the opinion of the Secretary of War; and 
the reasons given for this opinion appear to be 
strong, if not conclusive. But whether that was a 
proper time to commence a system of fortifications | 
for the defence of the coast, is altogether a distinct 
question from that whether the system adopted was a 
wise one, and well adapted to our situation. Was it a | 
wise policy to have undertaken a plan of fortifying the 
coast at that time? If this policy was justifiable at that 
period, if the measures of the Government were not 
then altogether founded in error, it must be a wise and 
correct policy at this time to enter upon the completion 
of the necessary fortifications for the security of the 
seaboard. What were the reasons for resuming the 
system of fortifications in 1817? We were thenat peace 
with all foreign Powers, and had as little reason to ex- 
pect war as we have now! ‘The lessons of experience, 
which the war then just terminated had afforded of the 
dangers and evils of an exposed and unprotected sea- 
board, led to the measures then adopted. We have now 
been exposed to a war, and the public mind awakened 
to the consequences which would have resulted from an | 
unprotected maritime frontier. 

‘Then the country was oppressed and struggling under 
the weight of an enormous debt of one hundred and | 
twenty-three millions of dollars; the interest of which | 
alone amounted to between six and seven millions. The | 
revenue for those first two years after the war was | 
large, but, as might have been foreseen, rapidly fell off, 
and the Government was obliged to have recourse to | 
loans to meet the current expenditures and pay the | 

| 
| 





interest of the public debt. Yet so strong was the pub- | 
lic sentiment as to the necessity and importance of put- 

ting the country in a state of security, that, with such a } 
vad pressing upon it, Congress made large appropria- | 
in 1793 and } 
1796, when the system was first commenced, the public | 
debt was from seventy -five to eighty millions, and four | 
millions of interest annually to be paid, when the popula- 
tion and resources of the country were not one fourth | 
part what they are at this time. 


Now we are out of debt, and have an overflowing 


tions for a regular system of fortifications. 
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Treasury, and a large surplus, which we know not what 
use to make of, which is already giving occasion to 
numerous extravagant and dangerous projects for dis- 
posing of it; and the danger of a rupture with France, 
from which we have just escaped, has called public 
attention to the necessity of placing the country in an 
adequate state of defence. 

If there ever was atime peculiarly auspicious, and 
when Congress was by the highest considerations called 
upon to commence a system for the more perfect and 
complete defence of the entire country, that time is the 
present. To suffer the surplus we now have to be dis- 
posed of by any of the schemes of distribution, and 
neglect the defence of the country, would be an un- 
warrantable dereliction of duty. 

In regard to the extensiveness of the plan of fortifica- 
tions, the views of the Secretary of War, contained in 
his late report, appear to be generally opposed; and the 
only diversity of opinion seems to be, what his views 
are. They appear to me, however, to be sufficiently 
explicit, and [ cannot think that there are any grounds 
for a difference of opinion concerning them; and t will 
read a single paragraph from the report, which contains 
a summary of the Secretary’s plan: ‘*I consider the duty 
of the Government to afford adequate protection to the 
seacoast, a subject of paramount obligation; and I be- 
lieve we are called upon by every consideration of policy 
to push the necessary arrangements as rapidly as the 
circumstances of the country and the proper execution 
of the work will allow. I think every town large 
enough to tempt the cupidity of an enemy should be 
defended by works fixed or floating, suited to its local 
position, and sufficiently extensive to resist such attempts 
as would probably be made against it. ‘There will, ot 
course, after laying down such general rule, be much 
latitude in its application. Upon this branch of the sub- 
ject, 1 would give to the opinion of the engineer officers 
great and almost controlling weight, after the proper 
limitations are established. ‘These relate principally to 
the magnitude of the works; and, if am correct in the 
views I have taken of this branch of the subject, a change 
in the system proposed is necessary. Works should not 
be projected upon the presumption that they are to be 
exposed to, and must be capable of, resisting the attacks 
of a European army, with its battering train and all its 
preparation for a regular siege. Neither our relative 
circumstances, nor those of any nation with which we 
shall probably be brought into conflict, can justify us in 
such an anticipation. All the defences should be pro 
jected on a scale proportioned to the importance of the 
place, and should be calculated to resist any naval attack 
and any sudden assault that a body of land troops might 
make upon them. But further than this, it appears to 
me, we ought not to go. The results at Stonington, at 
Mobile point, at Fort Jackson, and at Baltimore, dur- 
ing the late war, show that formidable armaments may 
be successfully resisted with apparently inferior means, 
These, indeed, do not furnish examples to be followed 
as to the scale of our preparations; but they show what 
stationary batteries have done in our country against 
ships of war.” 

The system of the Secretary of War is simply this: to 
rely on fortifications only for the defence of towns or 
seaports, and not of the seacoast; he does not regard 
themas a meansofsecurity tothe whole maritime frontier, 
and of excluding an enemy from the country. And at 
the points to be defended, he does not deem large and 
strong fortifications as being necessary; he only recom- 
mends such works as may be sufficient to resist a naval 
battery, and to withstand a sudden assault by land; but 
not of such magnitude and strength as to be capable of 
standing a siege of an invading army with the usu«l 


battering train. Except for the defence of some of « 
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large cities, small and cheap works only are contempla- 


ted. Such are the forts provided for in the present bill. | 
The great error of the system adopted in 1817, was, that 
the fortifications were on a large and expensive scale. 
Another error was, that they were designed to defend | 
roadsteads and exclude an enemy from advantageous 
positions in our waters. The plan of the Secretary is | 
less comprehensive and more economical. All the forts 
in this bill will probably cost but little more than Fortress 
Monroe, which covers 65 acres of ground; and its full 
armament would consist of 412 pieces of cannon, and, 
according to the estimate of the engineer department, 
it would require in time of war a garrison of two thou- | 
sand seven hundred men. The works at Newport cover | 
23 acres of ground, and will mount 468 guns, and 
require a garrison of two thousand four hundred men. 
Nothing could have been more unwise than works upon 
a scale and magnitude like these. If fortifications on such | 
a scale were to be erected at all the exposed points on | 
our seaboard, it would require an army to garrison them 
in time of peace. The Secretary of War, whose views 
are concurred in by the President, manifestly disap- 
proves altogether of this system of fortifications, and re- | 
commended one having no other objects than the de- | 
fence of seaports and navy yards, by works comparative- 
ly small and unimportant. 

I can go as far as the Secretary of War proposes; but 
am no advocate for an extensive system of fortifications, 
or large, expensive establishments, which will foster a | 
perpetual, burdensome charge on the country. It is the | 
true policy of this country to keep down the expenses 
of the Government, both in the civil and military depart- 
ments. A people cheaply governed, and lightly taxed, | 
can hardly fail to be prosperous. Even necessary works | 
for defence ought not to be erected when they are to 
throw an unreasonable burden on the country; and I do 
not think that Mr. Jefferson acted unwisely in discontinu- 
ing the fortifications, as at that time the public debt was 
a heavy burden on the country, and had been increasing 
since the establishment of the Government; he acted 
wisely, therefore, to arrest this accumulation of debt, 
even at the sacrifice of some desirable interests, and to 
commence the great work of its extinction. 

In addition te the objections, on the ground of ex- | 
pense, to a large and comprehensive system of fortifica- 
tions, it does not appear to be congenial with the spirit | 
of our institutions, and in my mind is associated, in no 
small degree, with the idea of a standing army, or large | 
military establishment. For the general defence and | 
security of the country, we must rely mainly on the 
militia. 

But for the defence of commercial towns and harbors, 
fortifications are necessary; and the present bill goes no 
further. In reference to the bill before the Senate, the 
Secretary says: 

**It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the fol- 
lowing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary: 

At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c. 

At Kennebec river. 

At Portland. 

At Portsmouth. 

At Salem. 

At New Bedford. 

At New London. 

Upon Staten island. 

At Soller’s flats. 

A redoubt on Federal point. 

For the Barancas. 

For Fort St. Philip. 

‘* These proposed works all command the approach 
to places sufficiently important to justify their construc- 
tion under any circumstances that will probably exist: 
I think, therefore, that the public interest would be pro- 
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moted by the passage of the necessary appropriations for 
them. As soon as these are made, such of the positions 
as may appear to require it can be examined, and the 
form and extent of the works adapted to the existing 
circumstances, if any change be desirable. The con- 
struction of those not needing examination can commence 
immediately, and that of the others as soon as the places 
are determined upon. By this proceeding, therefore, a 
season may be saved in the operations.” 

So far as the opinion of the Secretary is to be regard- 
ed as a guide for our action, we have there a specific re- 


|} commendation to the extent of the forts embraced in the 


bill before the Senate. The objection which has been 
urged with so much earnestness, that there has been no 
survey of some of the proposed forts, was not overlooked 


| by the Secretary in the specific recommendation to 


which I have called the attention of the Senate. In 
those cases in which a further examination may be re- 
quired, he contemplates that it will be done before the 
works are commenced. That the survey and estimate 
should precede the appropriation, may be the more 


| usual, and perhaps correct course; yet, to save the delay 


of one season, he proposes that the appropriations be 
made at once for the twelve forts embraced in this bill. 
I do not think there is much weight in this objection, as 


the main question for Congress to decide is, whether the 


places are of sufficient importance to render the fortifi- 
cations necessary. 

Mr. President, in regard to the proposed fortification 
in the State I have in part the honor to represent, there 
cannot, I believe, be any doubt of the position being one 
of importance. This, although classed among the new 
forts, is an old site, where there is at present an ancient 


work called Fort Trumbull, which defends the cities of 


New London and Norwich, places of considerable popu- 
lation, and extensive commercial and manufacturing inter 
ests. The plan of the engineer department is to replace 
the present fort by new works more substantial and bet 
ter adapted to the purpose. This is, in many respects, 
an important position, and of some celebrity in the his- 
tory of the country. On the opposite side of the river 
is Fort Griswold, where occurred one of the most bloody 


| tragedies of the revolutionary war; it having been storm- 


ed and taken by the infamous Arnold after a gallant de- 
fence, and the garrison, consisting of the patriotic in- 
habitants of the town and vicinity, with their brave com- 
mander, Colonel Ledyard, were, most of them, bar 
barously slaughtered. Had there been any adequate 
fortifications at this important position, the lives 
of these valuable men might have been spared for the 
service of their country, and the town of New London 
saved from the flames. The harbor of New London is 
one of the safest and best in the eastern section of the 
Union. It is easy of access, with great depth of water, 
and rarely obstructed by ice. It is a safe and conve- 
nient shelter for vessels navigating Long Island sound, 
or those bound out or home, that might have occasion 
to avoid a blockading squadron lying off Sandy Hook. 
It is also an excellent station for the navy; and during 
the last war an American squadron was shut up there, 
by Commodore Hardy, and protected by the small fort 
which defends the harbor. 

At the present time the commerce of New London is 
important, and rapidly increasing; the whale fishery is 


| extensively prosecuted, and with much enterprise. In 


Stonington and Mystic, ports which are 
borhood, there are a large number of ve 
in the whale fishery; and Norwich has consi 


in the neigh 
is engaged 


} . | ~ 
lerable com 


| merce, and extensive manufacturing interests. In the 


report of the engineer department it is sai lthat **New 
London harbor is very important to the defence of Long 
island sound; and, as a port of easy access, having great 
depth of water, very rarely freezing, and being easily 
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defended, is an excellent station for the navy. It is also 
valuable as a shelter for vessels bound out or home, and 
desirous of avoiding a blockading squadron off Sandy 
Hook. In the plan of defence, the present Forts Trum- 
bull and Griswold give place to more efficient works, of 
which the expense is estimated at $314,515.” 

The port of New London has probably as strong 
claims as any other; yet I feel no particular solicitude 
concerning it, or any other fortifications for my own 
State, as the events of the late war proved that the in- 
trepidity of our citizens is some security against attacks, 
even without fortifications. The inhabitants of Ston- 
ington, with a single gun upon the beach, successfully 
repelled and drove off the enemy’s barges. And as re- 
spects any advantages of local expenditures, I do not 
regard them as deserving of any consideration; the num- 
ber of persons who may be benefited by such expendi- 
tures is too small to be of any general advantage to the 
contiguous population. Neitherthe workmen nor mate- 
rials are necessarily to be procured on the spot, and a 
small portion of the disbursements only may in any way 
benefit our citizens. 

Mr. President, I will now notice some of the objec- 
tions which have been urged against the bill before the 
Senate. It is contended that one million is all that can 
be expended the present year; and that this ought to be 
applied if completing the present forts. It is believed 
that a much larger sum may be advantageously and 
economically expended the present year; but if it should 
not be disbursed, the appropriation can do no harm. As 
regards confining the action of the Government to the 
old works, and neglecting the commencement of others 
for the defence of points equally exposed, and having 
equal claims on us for protection, that would be very 
unjust, and a very partial dispensation of the blessings 
ofthe Government. The existing forts are, most of 
them, already in a condition to afford protection to the 
places they are intended to defend, whilst many of the 
places designed to be protected by the new forts are 
wholly defenceless. Protection, like justice, should, as 
far as practicable, be extended toall, and with an equal 
hand. 

Another objection which has been urged is, that such 
large appropriations for public works would derange 
the business of the country; that it would withdraw from 
other pursuits so large a number of persons as to occa- 
sion serious inconvenience, if not actual embarrassment. 
The price of labor is said now to be unusually high, and 
it is contended that the price would be greatly augment- 
ed by the demands of the Government on the labor of 
the country, should so large appropriations be expended 
on fortifications; and that it would be unwise to enlarge 
this branch of the public service at a time when labor is 
at an advanced price. Whatever force there may be in 
these arguments, they come with an ill grace from the 
advocates of a measure to which they will apply with 
much more weight. How is it that gentlemen propose 
to apply thirty-six millions the current year to works of 
internal improvement, and yet are alarmed at appropri- 
ating three millions to objects of defence? If there are 
any greunds for apprehension that our legislation in 
the latter case should make too large a drain upon the 
industry of the country, would not the same objection 


to derange the productive industry of the country, what 
would be the effect of the sudden application of more 
than thirty millions to works of internal improvement? 
But the present demand for labor, and the high prices 
consequent on that demand, can hardly be expected to 
continue. This has been the result of the overaction in 
every kind of business the past year; and that has al- 
ready occasioned a reaction and a pressure for money, 
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| which cannot fail to check and restrain private enter- 


prise, and curtail the operations of every kind of busi- 
ness. How long the pressure may continue, and to 
what extent the reaction may go, no one can determine; 
but it would by no means be surprising if these causes 
now in operation should so diminish the demand for 
labor, as to occasion a surplus of this most useful com- 
modity, and occasion distress among the laboring classes, 
for want of employment. When the embarrassments of 
business become such as to essentially diminish the de- 
mand for labor, a reduction in the price must take place, 
and a portion of the working class must be thrown out 
of employment, and of course will be deprived of the 
means of subsistence. Should this be the result of pre- 
sent causes, which there is some reason to fear, the 
usual demand which the Government might afford for 
labor would be extremely fortunate, by supplying the 
deficiency which might be occasioned by the curtail- 
ments in individual enterprise. It can be no object for 
the Government to desire to cheapen labor, or diminish 
the profits of industry. It is the policy of a wise and 
just Government to increase, rather than to weaken, 
the stimulus to industry; and whether we pay a few 
thousand dollars more or less for that portion of labor 
which the Government may have occasion to employ, is 
of little consequence. So far as the measures of the 
Government are to be influenced at all by considerations 
of this kind, it should rather be our object to keep the 
prices of labor up to their maximum, than to reduce 
them to their minimum standard. 

Another very novel, and, as it appears to me, strange 
argument, was urged by the Senator from New Jersey, 
{Mr. Sourmanp.] It was, that the necessity for fortifica- 
tions was not so great now, as when our seaports were 
small, and less able to defend themselves. I had sup- 
posed that the reverse was the case, and that the neces- 
sity of fortifications was in proportion to the population, 
commerce, and wealth of our cities, which might stimu- 
late the cupidity of an enemy. 

[Here Mr. SOUTHARD explained, and said he had 
used no such language, and no argument of the kind. } 

Mr. N. said he did not profess to give the gentleman’s 
language, but thought he had stated the substance ot 
his argument correctly; it struck him very forcibly at the 
time, as he thought it a very extraordinary argument, and 
he noted it down. But if the Senator saw fit to disclaim 
it, he would not pursue his remarks upon it. 

He would advert to another objection urged by the 
Senator from New Jersey; but as he found it difficult 
to state the gentleman’s arguments in a manner to satisfy 
him, he desired the gentleman to say whether his re- 
marks were correctly stated in this instance. The ob- 
servation of the Senator to which he referred was this: 
that the development of the powers of steam, and the 
improvements in its application, were such, that it might 
soon change the system of defence, and fortifications be 
superseded by steam batteries. 

[Mr. SOUTHARD said that his remarks were not 
stated exactly correct. } 

Mr. N. said he only professed to give the substance 
of the gentleman’s argument, which he thought rather 


| an extraordinary one, and he did not understand the 


| Senator to deny that he was so far correct. 
apply with much more force to the distribution schemes? | 
Ifthe expenditure of three millions on fortifications is | 


Are we to 
neglect to put the country ina state of defence, and 
wait to see if the progress of science and experiments 
If we had un- 


any of our defenceless towns had been destroyed, would 


| they have been satisfied with this reason for our neglect- 
| ing to provide the means of their defence? 


How will 
this argument hold, when applied to the common con- 
What would be thought of the husband- 
man who should neglect to cultivate the soil, from an 
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expectation that a better system of cultivation might 
after a while be discovered, which would entirely 
supersede the present? Would not this argument ap- 
ply with much more propriety of force to canals and | 
railroads, which are comparatively of recent origin, par- 
ticularly the latter? Fortifications for the defence of | 
towns are almost as ancient, and their utility and neces- 
sity as well established, as the common arts of life—as 
the art of tilling the earth, by which we are supplied 
with food, or those mechanical arts by which some of its 
products are wrought into fabrics for the clothing of 
man. In the progress of discovery and improvement, 
the present plan of fortifications may be superseded, 
and so may all the arts of life; but if we were to neg- 
lect to avail ourselves of those now known and in use, 
from an expectation that they might be superseded by 
better systems, we should not be acting very wisely, or 
hardly consistent with the instinct of self-preservation. 
~ Mr. President, whence comes the opposition to this 
bill? L have witnessed it with some surprise, after what 
has occurred the present session. How many timesare 
we to fight our battles over? An English author gives 
the character of an old veteran soldier, who in his latter 
days was employed in fighting over the battles of his 
youth; but our battles have to be fought over again and 
again, and then remain undecided. During the early 
part of the session, five or six weeks were spent in de- 
bating a resolution offered by the Senator from Missou- 
ri, which declared that the public revenue ought to be 
applied to the defence of the country. As the resolu- 
tion was introduced, it directed that the surplus revenue 
was to be thus applied; but, on motion, I think, of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wenstrer,] the word 
‘* surplus” was stricken out, and the Senate, after a 
protracted and elaborate debate, decided by a unani- 
mous vote that the entire revenue should be applied for 
the defence of the country. But what did this resolu- 
tion amount to?) We seem now to have, on the part of 
some gentlemen, a practical construction of their votes. 
It seems that in this deliberate decision, made after so 
protracted a debate, that to appropriate the revenue of 
the country to its defence, meant nothing more than that 
they were willing to vote the ordinary annual appro- 
priations for fortifications. Did gentlemen mean this, 
and this only, at the time? or has any thing since occur- 
red which bas changed their views? It is true at that 
time there was some apprehension of a rupture witha 
powerful nation; but it is not the less true that the mo- 
ver of that resolution repeatedly declared that it was not 
offered in consequence of the impending danger, and 
that if he had the bond of fate for peace, he should press 
its adoption with the same earnestness. It was advoca- 
ted as a settled policy, and upon general considerations, 
and not as a measure dictated by any immediate prospect 
of war. It is not for me to reconcile the votes of Senators 
for that resolution with their determined hostility to this 
bill, which appropriates less than a million and a half for 
new fortifications; neither will I charge them with incon- 
sistency; I leave it for the gentlemen themselves to rec- 
oncile their speeches and votes on that resolution, with | 
their speeches and votes on this bill. When another 
subject was under discussion, (the bill for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public Jands,) it was de- 
clared by the Senator from Missouri that it was a measure 
in direct conflict with the defence bills; which was de- 
nied by the Senators to whom I have referred, who in- | 
sisted that, after appropriating all that could be possibly | 
disbursed for purposes of defence, which they professed | 
| 


A 
ummm 


to be willing to do, the surplus from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands would remain to be distributed. Has the pas- 
sage of that bill changed the sentiments of gentlemen? | 
After the strong declarations to the contrary, are they | 
now alarmed that the surplus will be diminished? Is the | 
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secret of the opposition to this measure to be discovered 
in the apprehension that it may interfere with the distri- 
bution schemes? Sir, I fear we are already gathering 
the first-fruits of that dangerous and mischievous meas- 
ure; a scheme which comes in direct conflict with our 
entire legislation; and, by arraying the interests of the 
States against those of the Union, its corrupting influ- 
ence tends to embarrass all our deliberations, and to de- 
feat the wisest measures which the interest and safety of 
the country may demand. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed, that the Senator from 
Maine put these large appropriations on the ground that 
the Secretary would make the contracts to run through 
the whole time. Now he had had some little experience in 
these matters, apd well knew the disadvantages attend. 
ing the making long contracts. If they were made when 
prices were high, the profit consequent on the fall of 
prices enured to the contractor; and if they were made 
when prices were low, the contractor was sure to vio- 
late his contract, when he found himself losing by the 
fall of prices; so that in either case the Government must 
be a great loser. One great objection that he had to 
the large appropriations in this bill was, that they were 
calculated to empty the public purse and fill the pock- 
ets of the contractors. 

The Senator from Connecticut said that labor is 
now falling. Well, what would be the result? Why, 
the fall in the price of labor would put thousands into 
the pockets of individuals, for no earthly benefit to the 
public. ‘There never was a time better fitted to make 
fortunes for contractors than the present. He under- 
stood this thing very well. He would not attribute mo- 
tives to any gentleman; but it had been almost openly 
avowed on that floor, that the design was to retain the 
public money where it is, and prevent it from going 
back to the people, to whom it rightfully belonged. 
There were powerful combinations interested in this 
matter. Millions were deposited in these deposite banks, 
who paid no interest on it, and were, therefore, deeply 
interested in retaining this money; a vast number of inx 
dividuals who were indebted to them, were equally in- 
terested in the same object; and this powerful combina- 
tion would make every effort to prevent the withdrawal 
of thismoney. If this bill was question of fortifications, 
there would be no difficulty; it would be passed at once; 
but these were not the real objects in view. The ques- 
tion now was not for furtifications, for they were not 
even dreamed of; but how to prevent this immense 
amount of public money from being withdrawn from the 
deposite banks. With respect to these appropriations, the 
passiffg them at this time, and in the absence of surveys 
and sufficient information, would be a departure from 
the long settled practice of the Government, for which 
no sufficient reason could be given. ‘Their custom had 
been, to wait for the action of the other House, and to 
pass such fortification bills as came from that body. 
There was a fortification bill now in progress there, and 
there was no danger of its not being sent to the Senate 
in time to be acted on. It was not expected to expend 
this money this year, for the Secretary would have too 
much discretion to make contracts at this time. 

‘There never was a time when there was sa little use 
in expending money on new fortifications as the pre- 
sent. There were only two nations in the world against 
whose attacks they would be wanted, and these were 
France and Great Britain. Our difficulties with France 
were, thanks to Providence, happily settled; and with 
Great Britain there was not the slightest expectation of 
our coming in conflict. Her magnanimous interference 


{to settle our foolish and wicked quarrel with France, 


plainly showed her friendly intentions towards this coun- 
try, and her strong desire to maintain her friendly rela- 
tions with us. Our danger (said Mr. C.) lies not en 
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the seacoast; it lies in another way—in the southwest. 
Let me tell you, (said Mr. C.,) that every dollar of our 
surplus may be wanted, and that soon, They knew not 
even what the next mail might bring them. Wait then 
(said Mr. C.) a few days, and watch the progress of 
events; let this bill lie, and rest until the Senate has time 
to consider and reflect upon it. They were proceeding 
with too much precipitation on idle schemes to prevent 
the surplus money from going back to the people, from 
whom it was derived. He was anxious to have the bill 
to provide for the safety of the public money taken up 
and considered; it being, in his opinion, a more import- 
ant matter than any that could be brought before them; 
and he had hoped that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wnricur] would have called it up before this. He now 
gave notice that he would himself call up that bill on 
Saturday next, if the Senator from New York did not 
call it up before that day. 

Mr. WRIGIHIT expressed a wish to address the Senate 
on the subject; but it being late in the day, he moved an 
adjournment, which was carried; and 
The Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, May 13. 
There appearing to be no quorum present at the usual 
hour of meeting— 


Mr. GRUNDY moved that the Senate adjourn—Ayes 
14, noes 8. 


The Senate then adjourned, 





Saturpay, May 14. 
FLORIDA BANKS. 


Mr. HUBBARD remarked, that he had that morning 
received, through the medium of one of the public jour- 
nals of the country, information, which had created in 
his mind no inconsiderable degree of astonishment, and 
which information, he presumed, would produce a like 
effect upon the mind of every individual who should be 
made acquainted with the facts. He had noticed that 
the Legislative Council of Florida had recently establish- 
ed ‘* banking institutions,” the maximum of whose capi- 
tal amounted to at least twelve millions of dollars. This, 
said he, may be all necessary for the ‘‘ fair business 
transactions” of the Territory; but it was, however, an 
amount of banking capital quadruple the amount of 
banking capital employed in his own State, with a popu- 
lation of nearly three hundred thousand white male in- 
habitants, while there was not at this time within the 
Territory a sufficient white population to entitle Florida 
to a place among the States of this Union. ‘There had 
been established a ‘* Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany,” with banking powers, to be located at St. Augus- 
tine, its maximum capital amounting to four millions of 
dollars. ‘the charter of this company extends for the 
term of fifty years, and it possesses the power of estab- 
lishing branches in any part of the Territory. Be- 
side this Trust Company, *‘ there are in Florida,” as he 
learned, ‘‘several other moneyed institutions; the Union 
and Central Banks at Tallahassee—one with three, the 
other with two millions of capital;”’ and he believed that 
it would appear, if an examination should take place into 
this subject, that in the course of the last winter the Terri- 
torial Government of Fiorida had established ‘* banking 
companies” at Pensacola and at St. Joseph, the mgximum 
capital of each consisting of three millions of dollars. 
From what he had stated, it would result that moneyed 
institutions had been recently chartered in Florida, whose 
maximum capital amounted to the enormous sum of 
twelve millions of dollars. This is, however, not the 
whole story. 


} 


it will be found, upon examination, he had nod 
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that other moneyed institutions had been previously es- 
tablished at Pensacola, and in other parts of the Terri- 
tory. All this (as he had remarked before) may be 
right, necessary, and proper; the condition, the state, of 
the commercial business may demand this most extraor- 
dinary, if not alarming, increase of the moneyed institu. 
tions of the Territory. But it may be wrong; it ma 
proceed, it may spring, from that uncontrollable spirit for 
speculation which is abroad in the land. He would not 
presume to pass judgment upon these transactions. The 
account given had made a strong impression upon bis 
mind, and he felt it to be his duty to bring the matter to 
the notice of the Senate. He had prepared a resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into the character, condition, and the amount of capital 
of the several moneyed institutions exercising banking 
powers, which have been chartered within the last three 
years by the Territorial Government of Florida, and to 
report to the Senate whether in their opinion any pro 
ceeding on the part of the Senate, or any legislation on 
the part of Congress, is necessary. 

He could not doubt but that Congress possessed 
** supervisory authority over Territorial legislation,” 
that Congress possessed the power to disapprove of 
and to annul the laws which might be enacted by ‘ie 
proper authority of this Territory. This was his impres- 
sion; and he believed that our own statutes would show 
that we bad ‘* disapproved and declared null and void’’ 
a legislative act of Florida, years after the act had been 
approved. At any event, he believed it was competent 
for the Senate to express its own opinion, its own views, 
upon the legislative proceedings of Florida to which he 
had referred. He would, therefore, ask leave to pre 
sent the resolution he had prepared, and he huped the 
Senate would adopt it, and that the Committee on the 
Judiciary would investigate this whole matter, and make 
report whether the business of the Territory called for 
this increase of her moneyed institutions. For himself, 
he most conscientiously believed that there was imminent 
danger that the credulous, the thoughtless, the con 
fiding portion of our community, may be overwhelmed 
in this deluge of speculation which is now spreading 
over our beloved country. 

Mr. H. then submitted the following resolution, which 
lies on the table one day: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in 
structed to inquire into the character, condition, and the 
amount of capital of the several ** banking institutions’ 
which have been chartered within the last three years 
by the Territorial Government of Florida; and that they 
report to the Senate whether in their opinion any legis 
lation of Congress is necessary to disaflirm the establish 
ment of said charters. 

STOCKTON AND STOKES. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported a bill for the relief of Richard C. Stockton, 
William B. Stokes, and others. 

Mr. C. explained the object of this bill, which was to 
refer the case of those gentiemen to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, who, after examining all the evidence on the 
subject, should decide_according to the principles of 
equity and justice. 

The committee (Mr. C. said) were unanimous in 
favor of this bill, believing that these gentlemen were 
justly entitled to relief. 

Mr. BUCHANAN advocated the bill ina speech of 
some length, observing that this case was, early in the 
session, submitted to the committee, and there was not 
a member of it who was not of the opinion that these 
| persons were entitled to compensation for the services 
they had rendered. Mr. B. spoke of the fidelity with 
| which the contracts had been performed; and obs rved 
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that he had had no communication on this subject with 
these gentlemen at all; but he knew them to be highly 
meritorious contractors, who, in order to sustain them- 
selves thus far, had made great exertions, and had 
stretched their credit to the utmost. 

After being amended, the bill-was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, without a division. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KING of Alabama, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, to which had been referred the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
bill for the relief of the several corporations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, made a report thereon, recommending 
that the Senate agree to the first amendment, and sub- 
mitting an amendment to the second. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to explaine the bearing of the 
amendments of the House of Representatives upon the 
bill as it had passed the Senate. One of the amendments 
of the House had reduced the appropriation $600,000, 
in which he supposed the Senate would concur. 
other amendment proposed to take the stock in the canal 
absolutely; whereas the Senate had only proposed to 
take it asa security. For his part, he was opposed to 
taking the stock absolutely, and hoped the amendment 
of the House authorizing it would be stricken out; and 
if the House of Representatives sliould not concur in the 
amendment to strike it out, perhaps some arrangement 
could be made in committee of conference upon the 
amendment, which would meet the views of both bran- 
ches. 
to strike it out, he had an amendment prepared to offer, 
which would make the section more acceptable to him, 
and he thought it would make it more so to others. 
wished the Senate to understand distinctly the principles 
on which they were voting. 
ond section, it would be relinquishing entirely the stock 
to these corporations, and making the appropriations in 
the bill without taking any security for reimbursement; 
if they retained this second section, it would be taking 
this stock as the absolute property of the Government, 
and depriving the three cities of the resources by which 
they might relieve themselves from their great pecuniary 
embarrassments. He had insuperable objections to the 
Government owning this stock, and he would there- 
fore be glad to see this section stricken out. 

Mr. WALKER said, that, being a member of the com- 
mittee wh ch reported this bill, it seemed necessary that 
he should explain his reasons for agreeing to the report. 
He never could have voted for the bill in the shape that 
it came from the House, as it proposed to make the 
Government the purchasers of stock in this canal com- 
pany, in the same manner as if it had originally subscrib- 
ed to the same amount. He had strong objections to 
the Government becoming joint stockholders in any com- 


pany; and he should therefore vote for the amendment | 
to strike out the second section; believing it better for | 


the United States to have no security at all for the 


advances they were to make, than to be secured in so 


objectionable a way. 
On taking the question, the first amendment of the 
House was concurred in without a division; and the 


amendment to the second amendment reported by the | 


committee, striking out the second section, which pro- 
vides that the stock held by the three corporations shal 
be relinquished to the Government, wasagreed to--Ayes 
21, noes Y. 

Mr. LEIGH, who lad voted with the majority, moved 
a reconsideration of the vote striking out the second 
section of the bill for the relief of the corporate cities of 
the District of Columbia, as amended by the House. 
This vote, he said, gave 
money, without tak ey y 


nsideration whatever for 
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If they struck out the sec- | 


to these cities a large sum of | 
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| the repayment of the money. He confessed that he bad 
| not attended sufficiently to this amendment to under- 
| stand its purport when he gave his vote; indeed, he was 
| under the impression that the question then taken had a 
different import from the one it really had. He did not 
consider that he had a right to vote to give this money 
to the city of Washington, or to any body else, without 
security for reimbursement; and he therefore moved for 
a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. KING of Alabama thought that he had stated the 
simple question before the Senate as plainly as language 
could make it. If they struck out the second section, they 
gave up the stock and advanced the money without any 
pledge whatever; if they retained the section, there 
| would be a transfer of this stock to the Government. He 
| did not mean to mislead a single individual in the expla- 
| nation he had given. 


the object was to take from these corporations the stock 
| for which they had paid $650,000, it would leave them 
| without any resources to rid themselves from the heavy 
| embarrassments uhder which they were laboring. 
| Mr. LEIGH dic not doubt that the honorable Senator 
| (Mr. Kine of Alabama] had made the explanation as 
stated, and he confessed it was his own fault for not un- 
| derstanding it; but his mind, at that moment, had been 
| abstracted from the subject. If he had understood the 
| question, he should have voted directly contrary to the 
vote he gave. He agreed with the Senator from Mississippi 
| [Mr. Waker] that the Government had no right to be 
| come a joint stockholder, but would not enter into a dis 
cussion of that question at that time. Efe would prefer 
| the amendment proposed to be offered by the Senator 
| from Alabama, [Mr. Kine,] in case this amendment to 
strike out failed, to the section as it now stood. 

The reconsideration was then ordered, and the ques 
tion recurred on striking out the secund section. 
| Mr. GRUNDY wished to know from the chairman 
| of the committee whether, if this amendment were 
adopted, these corporations would remain in debtto the 
Government, or whether the appropriation in the bill 
| was to be considered as a free gift. 
| Mr. KING replied, that there was no obligation « hat 
| ever on the part of these corporations to refund this 
| money. The object (Mr. K. said) was to relieve these 
| 
| 
| 


corporations from their embarrassment, and to get rid 
| of the whole matter. If gentlemen were not prepared 
| to go this far, he was; for he believed that the ex 
penses incurred by one of these corporations had greatly 
| enhanced the value of the Government’s property, the 
| taxes on which alone would amount to the sum granted. 
He hoped this bill would be sent to the other House un- 
| embarrassed by any stock transactions whatever. 
| Mr. WEBSTER could not sce any difference in the 
} principle between lending these corporations money on 
security, and giving it to them as a donation. He was 
here when the loan was contracted, and, foreseeing the 
| difficulties that would be created by it, had remonstrated 
| against it; and, in fact, none protested more loudly against 
it than the good people of Washington themselves. It 
| was well known that the corporations (the city of Wash 
ington in particular) pretended to have claims against 


the Government, on account of expenditures, which had 


had the effect of raising the value of its property. ‘This 
} was no doubt true, to some extent; and he thought the 
money granted by this bill would be a very liberal way 
of paying all claims they might have of that nature. He 


was willing to give them this mon 
debt considered as canceiled. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the chairn 

| for the District of Columbia | 


y, and to have the 


in of the Committee 
Mr. Kine of Alabama] had 


| avowed this appropriation to be a donation. He (Mr. 
| C.) doubted the propriety and also the constitutionality 
i vl mak ne if, t! Wot i uch 1 ther support the b | 


He wished further to state, that if 
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as sent from the Senate. He believed, when the canal 
was extended to the mineral regions, the stock would 
rise above par. He would much rather the bill would 
be sent back to the House of Representatives as it had 
originally passed the Senate. He doubted the right of 
Congress to vote away the money of the people, without 
making provision to have it returned to their ‘Treasury 
again. 

Mr. NILES said it was a very ungracious task in any 
one to oppose this bill, containing a donation to these 
corporations, which a high sense of public duty required 
him todo. Congress, in his opinion, had no right to 
interfere in this matter, except as the local Legislature 
of the District of Columbia. These people had involved 
themselves in this great work, and, for his part, he could 
see no foundation for this claim either in law or equity. 
So far as the Government had stepped in as an endorser, 
they ought to see the debt paid. Ifthey paid the debt 
in the capacity of an endorser, they ought, as an endor- 
ser, to secure themselves for the reimbursement of it. 
He believed conscientiously that to rélieve these people 
from these improvident acts, would be to encourage im- 
providence. The value of this stock at this time was 
not worth one-sixth of the amount of the debt, and the 
very property which the money appropriated by Con- 
gress had purchased might not be worth $10,000; but 
whether worth much or little, they ought to take security, 
not as a hard creditor on the whole property of the 
District, but on this canal property, onaccount of which 
the debt had been incurred. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, as he had opposed this bill origin- 
ally, he owed it to himself to explain the views which 
would govern his vote upon the question now presented. 
It seemed to him to be simple, and to rest within a very 
narrow compass. ‘The Senate passed this bill assuming 
the Holland debt, amounting, as he understood, to one 
and a half million of dollars, and also appropriating 
from the public Treasury from six to seven hundred 
thousand dollars, to pay to the several cities of Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and Alexandria, the interest and 
charges they had respectively paid on account of their 
respective portions of the loan from Holland; and, asa 
show of security to the Government for those payments, 
the bill provided for a pledge or mortgage to the United 
States of the stock held by exch city respectively in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 


six to seven hundred thousand dollars for interest and 


. *-* . ' 
expenses, and by striking out also the provision for the | 


pledge or mortgage of the stock, and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, a provision fora positive transfer of the stock to 
the United States, in consideration of the assumption 
by the Government of an equal amount of the Holland 
debt. 


The committee of the Senate, ashe thought most 


wisely, had disagreed to the amendment of the House 
providing fora positive transfer of the stock, because 
he considered that provision entirely objectionable in 
principle, as in effect making the United States a pur- 
chaser of this amount of the stock of the canal company 
at par, for money advanced, or for an equal liability, 
less advantageous to the public Treasury than an advance 
of money. He was unable to discover any difference in 
principle between this proposition and a proposition to 
subscribe, on the part of the Government, to an equal 
amount of the stock oi this canal company. 

The committee of the Senate now recommend to us 
to concur in the first amendment of the House to strike 
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out the appropriation for interest and expenses, amount- | 


ing to between six and seven hundred thousand dollars; 
and, in consideration of this, to give up to the cities the 
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be taken by the bill, as it originally passed the Senate; 
and .o strike out the amendment of the House requiring 
the transfer of the stock tothe United States. 

Mr. W. said he should vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee of the Senate, simply because 
he considered the bill in that shape much more favorable 
to the public Treasury than in the shape in which it ori- 
ginally passed the Senate, and because he could not con- 
sent to the principle contained in the amendment of 
the House, requiring a positive transfer of the stock 
to the United States. He did not consider the intrinsic 
value of the stock worth the six or seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars stricken from the bill as the consideration 
for a release of all claim upon the canal stock. He 
would not now vote for an appropriation of that amount 
of money from the Treasury for the purchase of the 
stock, as a mere financial measure, without any objection 
of principle to such a use of the public money. He 
therefore thought we should make a more profitable 
bargain for the public Treasury by passing the bill in 
this shape, than in the shape in which it had been first 
put by the Senate. He must be most distinctly under 
stood as entirely opposed to the whole appropriation in 
any shape; and his present object was, having seen that 
a majority of the Senate were favorable to the bill in 
some shape, to make the best bargain for the Treasury 
in his power. It seemed to him that some gentlemen 
were treating rather with matters of form than matters ot 
substance. They were insisting upon the form of security 
for the entire amount of liability assumed by the Govern 
ment; while no man did contend, and he was sure no 
man would contend, that the real value of the security 
proposed to be taken was not equal to the actual pay 
ment of money from which we propose to relieve the 
Treasury, in consideration of yielding our mortgage upon 
the stock, which is all the security offered, or proposed 
to be taken. 

Mr. W. said, entertaining these views, he should 
vote for the amendment recommended by the committee, 
though he should at all times, and in any shape, while 
his feelings remained as they now were, vote against 
the bill. Jay 

Mr. BLACK had always voted against bills similar to 
In the first place, he was opposed to the claim; 
and in the second place, he was opposed to taking 


| nominal security, which was, in fact, no security at all, 
The bill went to the House in this shape, where it | 
was amended by striking out the appropriation of from | 


and which he was opposed to having any thing to do 
with. He concurred in opinion with the Senator from 
Alabama, [Mr. Krve,] that it was better to give itasa 
donation, than to have any thing to do with the stock. 
He could not see the difference inthe power of Con- 
gress between loaning the money on the security of a 
transfer of the stock, and giving it as a donation without 
security. 

Mr. CLAYTON said that he could vote to grant relict 
to the city of Washington, because, had the Government 
paid taxes on its property in the same manner that the 
citizens had, the sum would have amounted to more 
than was given to it by this bill; but this principle did 
not apply to the towns of Georgetown and Alexandria, 
and he must therefore vote against the bill. He could 
vote for it, if it applied to Washington alone; but as le 
could not vote for Washington unconnected with the 
other towns, he must oppose the whole bill. 

The question was then taken on striking out the 
second section, and it was decided in the negative—Yeas 
13, nays 26, as follows: = 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Ewing of Hlinois, Kent, King 
of Alabama, Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Southard, Tall- 
madge, Walker, Wall, Webster, Wright—13. 

Nays--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, 


pledge, or mortgage, upon the canal stock proposed to | Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, 
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Moore, Morris, Niles, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, Swift, Tomlinson—26. 

Mr. KING of Alabama then moved to amend the 
amendment of the House, so as to provide that the stock 
in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, held by the corpora- 
tions of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, shall 
be deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is empowered to sell the same at any time within ten 
years, and reimburse the money advanced by this bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he felt bound to inquire, before 
we should consent to take this stock, either positively 
or conditionally, whether it was subject to further calls 
by the company; whether, by taking a mortgage, or a 
transfer, we were subjecting the Government to further 
payments, before we should attempt to protect our 
interests in a manner which would, in fact, merely incur 
further indebtedness. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he would reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that, according to his understanding 
of the matter, a further call would be most desirable to 
the Government, in case we were to take the stock. 
He supposed the only consequence of a failure to pay, 
in case of a call, would be a forfeiture of the stock; and 
it seemed to be the only way in which we could get rid 
of it. He believed he was not mistaken, and that the 
privilege of forfeiture, in case of further calls, would be 
left to us. 

Mr. WEBSTER, sitting in his seat, said, I hope so. 

Mr. Kixe’s amendment was then agreed to, and the 
bill, as amended, was sent to the other House for con- 
currence. 

On motion of Mr. SHEPLEY, the Senate took up the 
bill for the relief of Daniel Steenrod; and, after a debate, 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, it was referred to the 
Committee of Claims, 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SOUTHARD, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, reported a bill to establish a naval academy; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. The report 
is as follows: 
The Naval Committee, to whom were referred the reso- 

Jutions of sundry officers of the navy, in relation to a 

naval school, report: 

The subject to which the attention of the committee 
has been directed by these resolutions is not new to 
them. Inthe discharge of the duties assigned by the 
Senate, they have anxiously deliberated upon it; and 
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The nature and situation of the naval service exhibit 
strongly the necessity for the proposed measure. 

Our navy visits every land and every ocean. It pro- 
tects a commerce at this moment as valuable as that of 
any other nation, though less than one other in amount 
of men and tonnage, scattered over the whole habitable 
globe, and exposed to dangers of every possible descrip- 
tion. In the protection of this commerce, our naval 
officers are often brought in contact with the Govern- 
ments and official agents of every civilized nation, and 
are often obliged to have intercourse with them upon 
subjects which can only be properly treated by well- 
educated and well-informed men. ‘They are, indeed, 
our national representatives in all other countries, and 
from them much of the estimate of us, as to our manners, 
intelligence, and character as a nation, must be drawn. 
It is not possible that their duties can be performed in 
the manner in which we should desire them to be per- 
formed, without science, intelligence, and knowledge. 
Besides, we are a growing nation, and it is our interest 
and our duty to draw from every other region every 
species of knowledge which can be useful tous. This 
can be more effectually and usefully accomplished by 
this, than by any other class of our citizens. But how 
can all these be accomplished by them, without proper, 
practical, and useful education? And when are they to 
receive this education? They are appointed when mere 
boys—generally between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen—when it is not possible that they should be well 
informed and disciplined scholars. Their situation and 
duties in the service render it equally impossible that 
they should make extensive literary and scientific ac- 
quirements, beyond the mere practical duties of the 
seaman. 
their service to purchase the means of instruction, nor 
time enough to acquire it. Their employments are too 
active and steady. 

The only mode by which it can be secured is, by the 
establishment of a school, which shall confbine literary 


and scientific instruction with practical performance of 


| a portion of their duties; and this may be accomplished 


before the reference which calls for this report, they | 


had resolved to present it to the consideration of the 
Senate, and directed their chairman to report a bill for 
the establishment of a naval school. 

In coming to this decision, the committee take leave 


to refer tc se of ave pre m | ie 
to the course of others who have preceded them | place for a naval school, and it is so properly the duty 


in their action upon this interesting subject. Upon the 
earnest recommendation of the Executive, provision was 
proposed by theSenate for the establishment of a naval 
school in the bill for the gradual improvement of the 
navy, which was approved on the 3d of March, 1827, 
but was lost by a very small majority. At the last ses- 
sion of the Senate, a bill was introduced for this object, 
and subsequently reported by the committee, but was 
not finally acted upon. In again presenting it to the Sen- 
ate, the committee are influencéd by a strong and deci- 
ded conviction of its indispensable necessity to the public 


interests, and to the honor, usefulness, and efficiency of | 


the navy. 
The sense entertained and expressed by the officers 


by competent teachers, and by connecting with the 
school one or more small vessels, in which they may be 
compelled, under proper guidance, to perform in turn 
all the services of the common sailor, with those also 
which belong to office and command. 

The expense of such an establishment need not be 
large. With it, we may dispense with the present in- 
sufficient and almost useless system of instruction on 
board of our cruising vessels, and the money expended 
upon it would go far towards supplying the means neces 
sary for the support of the school. 

So many considerations enter into the selection ofa 


of the Executive, that the committee have thought it pro- 


| per to leave the selection to the Executive. 


whose resolutions were referred, of the value of educa. | 


tion to naval officers, and the impossibility of their 
obtaining it under the present system, meets the entire 
approbation of the committee, and they refer the Senate 
to them, as expressing sentiments and opinions worthy 
of respectful regard. 


They report a bill. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill for 
the relief of Daniel Steenrod. 

Mr. CLAYTON moved to commit the bill to the Com- 
mittee of Claims; which was, after much discussion, 
agreed to. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Monpay, May 16. 


Mr. SHEPLEY presented the credentials of the hon- 
orable Joun M. Nites, elected by the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut a Senator from that State, to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of the bonorable 


| NATHAN SMITH. 


The oath to support the constitution of the United 


They have not pay enough at that period of 
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States was then administered to Mr. Nrres by the Vice 
President. 


RECOGNITION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. KNIGHT presented the petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Bristol, Rhode Island, praying for the erection 
of a custom-house; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. MANGUM presented a series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by a meeting of citizens of Burke county, North Caro- 
lina, on the subject of the affairs of Texas, recommend- 
ing the acknowledgment by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States of the independence of that country. 

Mr. PRESTON said he had recently had occasion to 
express his hopes, his wishes, and his feelings in regard to 
the affairs in Texas; and as his views were known in re- 
lation to them, he was not disposed to trouble the Senate 
at this time with any further expression of them. And 
yet he could not recognise the honor conferred on him 
by the mention of his name in the resolutions just pre- 
sented, without reiterating the sentiments expressed by 
him before. He could not tell why the honor was done 
him in this case, unless it were on account of his devo- 
tion to the cause of civil liberty generally throughout the 
world. He adverted to the coincidence in point of time 
between the receipt of those resolutions and this glorious 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


intelligence from Texas of one of the most glorious re- | 


sults ever achieved. 


It was a gloomy period in the cause | 
of Texas when the Mexican Governor had advanced to | the Government de facto of that country 
our own borders, with a well disciplined army flushed | 


with victory, and in his progress had marked his foot- | 
steps with blood, when he (Mr. P.) gave utterance to | 


the impulse of his feelings the other day. 
used epithets which were prompted by the natural feel- 
ings of his heart. But he had now no feeling against 


haps a corpse; and he was ready to proclaim * glory to 
God in the ee The effects of that victory had open- 


ed up a curtfin toa most magnificent scene. This in- 


no ordinary impulse—by an infuriate fanaticism—by a 


He then ! 


: ’ ! | tured, and his army overthrown. 
Santa Anna, for he was, thank God, a prisoner, or per- | 
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swept her foes off the land by her valiant achievements. 
They had conquered, in her, our rights, and by her own 
arms, while he had stood by witnessing the struggle for 
liberty. 

Texas might or might not belong to us, or we to it; 
but talking, as the people there did, the same language 
with us, and having the same feelings with us, they were 
too homogeneous not to belong to us--they were with us 
and for us, and we were with and for them. 

Wishing all happiness, success, and prosperity to Tex- 
as, he declared his readiness to receive her the moment 
her achievements had sealed her independence. He 
was not prepared at this time to go the length asked of 
him in the resolutions. A short waiting of évents was 
necessary, before definitive action could be had. But the 
tidings were on the wing; and but give him the fact that 
Texas was a Government de facto, and he pledged him- 
self, for one, to go for the recognition of her indepen- 
dence instanter. 

Mr. P. concluded by tendering his hearty response to 
the sentiments of the people of the county of Burke, in 
North Carolina, and his acknowledgments for the hon- 
or they had done him in the mention of his name. 

Mr. WALKER said he had, upon the 22d of April 
last, called the attention of the Senate to the struggle in 
Texas, and suggested the reservation of any surplus that 
might remain in the Treasury, for the purpose of acqui- 
ring Texas from whatever Government might remain 
At that period 
(said Mr. W.) no allusion had been made, he believed, 
by any one in either House of Congress to the situation 
of affairs in Texas. And now, (said Mr. W.,) upon the 
very day that he had called the attention of the Senate 
to this subject, it appeared that Santa Anna had been cap- 
Mr. W. said he had 


never doubted this result. When, on the 22d of April 


| last, resolutions were introduced before the Senate by 
| the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Morris,] requesting Con- 


superstitious Catholicism, goaded on by a miserable | 


priesthood, against that invincible Anglo-Saxon race. 
It was at once a war of religion and liberty. And when 


perch upon their standard. 
retribution of the cruel war upon the Alamo, but that tide 
which was swollen by this extraordinary victory would 
roll on, and roll on, and roll on; and it was not in the 
spirit of prophecy to tell when it would stop. 


ted in a controversy between Mexico and Spain, in 


ent | gress to recognise the independence of Texas, he (Mr. 
vader had come on at the head of his force, urged on by | P “te ( 


W.) had opposed laying these resolutions on the table, and 
advocated their reference to « committee of the Senate. 
Mr. W. said he had addressed the Senate then under very 
different circumstances from those which now existed. 


| | The cries of the expiring prisoners at the Alamo were 
that noble race engaged ina war, victory was sure to | 
This was not merely the | 


then resounding in our ears; the victorious usurper was 
advancing onward with his exterminating warfare, and, 


| inthe minds of many, all was gloom and despondency; 
| but Mr. W. said that the published report of our pro- 


ceedings demonstrated that he did not for a moment de- 


| 5 | spond; that his confidence in the rifle of the West was 
He adverted to a period when these halls were anima- 


which, although too young to participate in it, yet he | 


remembered his heart beat high en that occasion for the | dence; and this sentiment he had taken occasion to re- 


The Anglo-Saxon race was a popu- | 


cause of freecom. : 
lation to which liberty belonged, and from which liberty 


could not be eradicated. Look, said he, across to the Gulf | 
of California, and one Government will overspread that 


whole extent of country. Mexico, it was known, 


raised her army with difficulty, for it was well known | 


that there was a part of the people there who were re- | have permitted Santa Anna and his myrmidons to retain 


publican, and that Santa Anna had brought the army he | 
led into the field himself, and that he was the soul of it. 
He was now cut off, and the impression upon the pub- | 


lic mind would be such, that the spirit of the South and 


march. 

The Mexican Government had now no foothold--San- 
ta Anna was now no more, and there was no Mexican 
Goveruament. 


firm and unshaken; and that he had then declared that 
the sun was not more certain to set in the western hori- 
zon, than that Texas would maintain her indepen- 


peat in the debate on this subject in the Senate on the 
9th of May last. Mr. W. said that what was then 
prediction is now reality; and his heart beat high, 
and his very pulse throbbed with delight, in con- 
templating this triumph of liberty. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) 
the people of the valley of the Mississippi never could 


the dominion of Texas. 
Look (said Mr.W.) at the maps, and observe the ex- 
traordinary corners and angles of our present boundary- 


1 | that boundary, by the treaty of 1819, by which Texas 
Southwest would pour thousands of volunteers on the | 
scene of action to put an end to the struggle; and when | 
they had once put their foot upon the Alamo, they would | 
not look back, but onward—onward would be their | 


was sacrified; by which the valley of Mississippi was dis- 
membered; by which the great territories of the Missis- 
sipp', the Arkansas for hundreds of miles, and the Red 
river for a thousand miles, were virtually surrendered to 


| Spain; by which the right to navigate the Mississippi 


was in fact ceded to Spain, and a foreign power placed 
on Red river, within three days of New Orleans; a treaty 


Texas had achieved her liberty—she had { by which the most valuable territory, and the most im- 
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portant harbors on the Gulf of Mexico were given up, 
an enemy placed within a few hours’ sail of New Orleans, 
and the command of the Gulf abandoned; a treaty by 
which five or six States (in the prospective) were torn | 
from the banner of the American Union, by Which the 
balance of power between the North and the South was 
broken; a balance, by establishing which, whilst the 
North maintained its numerical preponderance in the | 
lower House, the South would maintain a majority in the 


} 
! 


Senate, and'thus each section be prevented from oppress- 
ing the other, and our glorious Union be rendered per- 
petual. And, (said Mr. W.,) let gentlemen look at the 
nature of the population of Mexico; let them examine 
Malte Brun, and they will find that the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi never could have permitted Santa Anna to set- 
tle Texas with the mixed colored races of Mexico. He 
said that, by a reference to Malte Brun, it appeared that 
of the eight millions that peopled Mexico, but one 
seventh were of the white race; and that since that pe- 
riod the expulsion of the European Spaniards had still | 
further diminished their number. The rest were Afri- 
cans, Indians, Mettizos, Mulattoes, and Zambos, speaking | 
twenty different languages, and constituting the most 
poisonous compound that could be amalgamated; united 
in but gne thing—their subjection to a tyrannical priest- | 
heod, and their total ignorance of the first principles of 
civil and religious liberty. And could this miscalled re- | 
public be permitted to dismember the great valley of | 
the West, to establish a Government of Zambos and Met- 
tizos, of Africans and Mulattoes, upon the borders of | 
Louisiana and Arkansas, in the very heart of the country, 
commanding the great tributaries of the Father of Wa- 
ters, constituting an asylum for fugitive slaves from the 
West; a people prepared to join at any moment in pred- 
atery incursions upon the frontiers; prepared to unite 
with and instigate the people of their own colored race 
within our limits to deeds of bloodshed and massacre? 
No, (said Mr. W.,) this never could, it never ought, it 
never would have been permitted by the people of the 
West; and Mr. W. rejoiced that the conflict was over. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. 

After transacting some other business, 

Mr. WHITE moved that the Senate proceed to the | 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. CALHOUN and Mr. 
GOLDSBOROUGH, but was carried in the affirmative: | 
Yeas 26. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

After sitting some time with closed doors, 

The Senate adjourned. 


| 
Turspay, May 17. | 
ALPHONSO WETMORE. | 
Mr. NAUDAIN moved that the Committee of Claims | 
be discharged from the further consideration of the pe- 
tition of Alphonso Wetmore. ‘To account for the mo- | 
tion, he read a sentence from the memorial, in which | 
the petitioner, in reference to a former application, ex- 
pressed the presumption that his honor would not again | 
be assailed, declaring his determinat’on to punish an in- | 
sult, were it even in the court of Heaven!! | 
Mr. WEBSTER asked how it had happened that such 
a petition had been presented? 
Mr. LINN said he could answer that question. He | 
had hastily glanced over its contents, and the offensive | 
words had escaped his notice. But, had he seen them, | 
he would tot say that he should not have presented the | 
petition. He had no objection to having a dozen such 
referred to him. He could let them pass for just so | 
much as they were worth, and not bring them into im- | 
portance by any specific reference to them. 
Vou. XIL—92 
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Mr. WEBSTER reminded the Senator that there 
was a rule of the Senate which required that every 
Senator should be responsible for the respectful terms 
in which the petitioner addressed Congress. 

[Mr. Lrxn’s reply was not heard. He was understood 
to say that had he seen the language, the recollection of 
the rule would have induced him to refrain from pre- 
senting it.] 

The committee were then discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the petition. 


ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI 
FUND. 


On motion of Mr. WALKER, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill to carry into effect, in the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi, the existing compacts with 
those States in regard to the five per cent. fund, and 
the school reservations. 

The object of this bill isto reserve the one thirty-sixth 
part of the lands ceded by the Chickasaws in the above- 
named States, for the use of schools, and also the five 
per cent. fund to be allowed under the compact. 

The only alteration proposed was an amendment 
moved by Mr. WALKER, providing that the selections 
of the lands should be made ‘‘out of any public lands re- 
maining unsold that shall have been offered at public 
sale,” instead of “** out of any public lands remaining 
unsold that have been heretofore offered,” &c. 

The amendment being agreed to, the bill was order- 
ed to be engrossed. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; after which, 

The Senate adjourned. 


FIVE PER CENT. 


Wepnespay, May 18. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. KING of Alabama observed, that they had re- 
ceived information that morning of a character which 
rendered it necessary that they should proceed, without 
delay, to the consideration of the bill providing for rais- 
ing an additional force for the protection of the frontiers. 
They had undoubted information that the Creek Indians, 
who had, for some time, been in communication with the 
Seminoles, had manifested a hostile spirit. In this state 
of things he deemed it unnecessary to say any thing more 
than to ask the Senate to take up the bill from the House 
authorizing the President to accept the service of vol- 
unteers, and he hoped that the amendments made to it 
by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston ] 
would obviate all objections to it, and that it would be 
passed and sent back to the House immediately. If they 
wished to avoid the scenes of horror that had been wit- 
nessed in Florida, it was necessary for them to act at 
once. 

The bill was then taken up, and, after the amendments 
had been explained by Mr. PRESTON, they were agreed 
to, and the bill was ordered for a third reading. 


INDIAN BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill making appropriations for the cur- 
rent expenses of the Indian department, for Indian an- 
nuities, and other similar objects, for the year 1836. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that, since the bill had been 
reported, various communications had been made from 
the department, which had induced the Committee on 
Finance to offer sundry amendments. 


The first amendment proposed by Mr. WessrTer was, 


| after the clauses making appropriations for the Florida 


Indians, to insert a proviso that no part of the sum thus 
appropriated should be paid to such Indiansas have been 
or are actually engaged in hostilities against the United 
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States, unless, by any change of circumstances, the Pre- 
sident shall be induced to cause the same to be paid to 
them. 

This amendment was agreed to. 

The second amendment, increasing the appropriation 
for the expenses attending the execution of the treaty 
with the Creeks, of March 24, 1832, from $7,000 to 
$17,000, was agreed to. 

The third amendment, increasing the appropriation 
for the expenses of the Choctaw treaty, from $6,000 to 
$8,900, was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBSTER then submitted several communica- 
tions from the War Department, showing that a consider- 
able addition would be required to the appropfiations 
for removing Indians. 

After these communications had been read, 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to amend the bill so as to 
conform to the estimates of the Secretary of War, which 
were founded on the supposed fact that 12,000 of the 
Creek Indians would be prepared to remove thissummer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINN offered an amendment providing for the | 
salary of a clerk for the superintendent of Indian affairs | 
for the Territory of Wisconsin, ($1,200;) which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT offered an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of War to invest, in some safe public stocks, 
the sum of $33,000, the balance remaining from the 
sales of the lands acquired under the treaty with the 
Seneca and Sandusky Indians; which amendment was 
also agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE submitted an amendment providing that 
the appropriation of $40,000 for removing the Indians 
of Wisconsin to the neutral ground on the borders of 
Missouri, shall not be used, unless said Indians will agree 
to emigrate to the country on the south side of the Mis- 
souri river. 

Mr. W. explained the objects of the amendment, and 
strongly urged its propriety. If these Indians, he said, 
were troublesome neighbors now to the whites, they | 
would be equally so in the country to which it was pro- | 
posed to remove them. Indeed, they might as well re- 
main where they are, as to be sent to the very borders of | 
Missouri, and close upon the white settlements, and he 
hoped that the amendment would be adopted; so that if 
they were removed at all, they would be sent where they | 
were not likely to give future trouble. Mr. W. spoke | 
of the delays in the emigration of the Indians; he did not 
censure the Secretary of War, who had done every thing | 
in his power to hasten the emigration; but there was 
blame somewhere, and it must be in the incompetence 
or unfsithfulness of some of the agents that had been 
employed. 

Mr. KING of Alabama said, the interest of speculating 
white men had greatly retarded the removal of the 
Indians. The last agent appointed, he believed, was | 
faithful, but had found his energies counteracted by | 
these interested whites. The Secretary of War had | 
facilitated their removal, by taking measures to prevent | 
their being daily forced to travel unreasonable distances, 
and also to prevent their being exposed to inclement | 
weather. But notwithstanding every precaution used 
by the Government to prevent it, he believed frauds had 








been committed which caused the difficulty with the 
Indians; and be therefore hoped the amendment con- 
taining the appropriation might prevail. 

Mr. CALHOUN huped that some gentleman who 
understood the subject would explain the uses for which 
this appropriation was intended, and the prospect there 
was of its being applied so as to accomplish the object 
in view. For his part, he feared that it would, like 
other appropriations of the kind, be productive only of 


the greatest frauds. 


He had long anticipated things of | 
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this kind. He had long believed that this Indian de. 


partment was one of the branches of the Governmen 
under which the greatest frauds would be perpetrated— 
that, and the public lands, and the banking system. He 
only regretted that the speculators in Indian lands were 
not the persuns to suffer, instead of the frontier inhabit- 
ants. It made his heart bleed to think of the sufferings 
of the innocent frontier settlers. All these evils, he 
said, had been the result of mismanagement. ‘The 
persons appointed had been generally incapable or un- 
faithful. The Government ought to have appointed 
men ofintelligence, of firmness, and of honor, who would 
have faithfully fulfilled their obligations to the United 
States and tothe Indians. Instead of that, men were sent 
out to make fortunes for themselves, and to oppress the 
Indians. He believed that the two Indian wars they 
had had were the result of mismanagement, and that the 
one that was announced that morning might be traced 
to the same cause. All this resulted from want of 
capacity or honesty in the agents sent out by the Gov- 
ernment. Did he not see, on one hand, large fortunes 
built up, and, on the other, the most degrading subser- 
viency to those in power? 

The prominent cause of these Indian disturbances had 
been the reservations, which he had invariably opposed 
from the first, predicting that they would be followed 
by speculations, the grossest frauds, and by the greatest 
injustice to the Indians themselves. He recollected that 
when the first Indian treaty, containing reservations, 
was brought in the Senate, it was strenuously opposed by 
a distinguished Senator from New York, (Rufus King, ) 
who demonstrated the evils that these reservations would 
lead to. That treaty was confirmed; and since that 


| time the system had been kept up, always accompanied 


by the same abuses. There was no remedy for this 


| state of things, but in the appointment of honest, capa- 
| ble men, who would consult the interest of the Govern- 


ment and the welfare of the Indians, rather than thei 
Let gentlemen think of the 
course of this administration, and the consequences of 
its mismanagement of public affairs. First, there was a 


| French war threatened; then a Seminole war; next the 


probability of a war with Mexico; and now a Creek war 
All this was the consequence of converting this Govern- 
ment into a political electioneering machine, instead of 
properly administering the high trusts that had been 
confided by the people. He hoped that some gentle 
man who understood this matter would explain the 
necessity of the appropriation. 

Mr. WHITE said these were Indians who inhabited 


| the other side of the Wisconsin river, and to whom we 


had agreed to give a particular sum for their lands. 


| They had remained in the place to which they had re- 


moved, until they had expended all their money, and 
then returned back again to their old place of habitation, 
and were there now, to the great annoyance of the 
peuple. The nation had an annuity of ten thousand dol- 
lars. The object of this provision was, (although we 
were now under no obligation to advance them one dol- 


| lar,) that the money should be withheld, unless they 


would go beyond the Missouri river, and remain there. 
The white people were settled close by them; and un- 
less they were removed while in our power, they would 
be on the whites, and serious difficulties would arise. 
It was a matter of regret that the Indian agent there, 
who was an intelligent man, and had the subject much 
at heart, had recently died. 

Mr. PORTER observed, that if the object was to place 
these Indians on the immediate borders of Missouri, the 
honorable Senators who so ably represented that State 
could better judge than himself whether they would be 
For his part, he was opposed to 
the remoying any more Indians to the borders of Mis- 
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have been some good reasons for removing them from 
the interior of a State; yet when they came to the re- 
moving them from the Territories, it would be well to 
consider whether they were not doing more harm than 
good by the measure. This was the first step, Mr. P. 
said, in the removal of Indians from the northwest, to 
place them on the borders of the southwestern States. 
He had much rather that the people of the northern 
part of Missouri should submit to the inconvenience of 
having such neighbors, than that they should be added 
to the number of Indians already on the borders of 
Louisiana. Let the Indians on the north of Missouri, 
said Mr. P., remain there; the people of the north- 
western States were not anxious for their removal; it 
was only the speculators, who were anxious to get the 
Indian titles to their lands extinguished. This con- 
tinually extinguishing Indian titles, while they had such 
large quantities of lands of the best quality yet unsold, 
benefited no one but the speculator, who believed that 
he could more readily get purchasers for the new lands, 
and that greater fortunes could be made by them. 

Mr. LINN exhibited to the Senate a statistical account 
of the number and location of the different Indian tribes, 
and said that the State of Missouri had objected to the 
policy of locating them in her vicinity, but eventually 
submitted to it; and he would not now object to that 
system of policy being carried out. He would rather 
see them located on cne frontier border than on two, as 
it was easier to establish an efficient line of posts for the 
protection of one, than it would be for the protection of 
two frontiers. He agreed with the views of the Senator 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Wurre.] It was too late to in- 
quire now into the fact as to whether they had been 
cheated, which had been admitted from the beginning. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] was 
mistaken as to the Black Hawk war. In that case, the 
Indians were bought off by salt and corn, and came back 
again expecting to be bought off again, and, being disap- 
pointed in not being bought off, commenced hostilities. 

Mr. CALHOUN regretted much that the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Tirron,} who knew more about the 
origin of Black Hawk’s war than any body else, was not 
in his place. That gentleman rose in his place, and 
ceclared that that war broke out in consequence of the 
mismanagement of the officers of the Government. Let 
the Senator from Missouri recollect that this acknowledg- 
ment came from one of the warmest friends of the 
administration. 

He acknowledged, with the Senator from Missouri, 
that the Indians had been treated wrong from beginning 
to end; which, unfortunately, would ever be the case, 


when savage and civilized man came in conflict; but this | 


was no reason why they should suffer their agents to 
practise frauds both against the Indians and the Govern- 
ment. They ought to have honest, intelligent, and 
active men to manage their Indian affairs, or there never 
would be an end to these abuses. There were no peo- 
ple on earth so easy to deal with as our half-civilized 
Indians. It only required ordinary justice, a mild but 
firm course of conduct, with a strict adherence to truth 
in all transactions with them; and it was the easiest thing 
in the world to keep them quiet. The Senator spoke 
of the cordons of Indians around the frontier; but let 
him look to the heavy annuities paid them, which made 
it their interest to keep at peace. With proper manage- 
ment, they were the best allies we could have to keep 
off the wild Indians at adistance. He saw, he said, very 
plainly, the progress of events. These Indian disturb- 
ances were to furnish the pretext for a large increase of 
the standing army. This was the consequence of carry- 
ing out the principles of the spoils party, enriching men 
with large jobs and contracts, and the system to be 


souri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, although there might 
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kept up by a large military force. He repeated that 
there never was a time when it was so easy to keep the 
Indians at peace. Their frontier posts were greatly 
extended, and the Indians were driven back into the 
prairies; and, though they were formidable in the woods, 
being the best light troops in the world, they were 
entirely helpless in the open plain. If they would ap- 
point honest, faithful, intelligent men, to transact their 
business with the Indians, instead of broken down politi- 
cians, men sent out to be rewarded for party services, 
these Indian disturbances would soon cease; but unless 
that was done, it was apparent that there would be con- 
tinual disturbances, creating causes for wars, to be fol- 
lowed by a large increase of the standing army. He 
should not oppose the appropriation after the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee, but he feared that 
it would be used to give jobs to reward some political 
partisans. 

Mr. LINN said he did not rise to prolong this discus- 
sion, but merely to do justice to the character of an 
individual now no more. Injustice had been done the 
agent of the Sacs and Foxes, in saying that the Black 


} Hawk war was caused either by want of character or 


competency. He had the pleasure of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mr. St. Vrain, the agent, and knew 
him to be a man of sterling virtue, active, and of busi- 
ness habits, and very intelligent. He had done all that 
mortal man could do to prevent the war with Black 
Hawk, and was cut off in the prime of life by a band of 
the Winnebagoes, who were on their way to join the 
forces of Black Hawk. He fell in the discharge of his 
duty to the Indians and to his country. The appoint- 
ment of agent was not given to him from political consi- 
derations, as he was known to be what was then called 
a Clay man. 

Mr. WHITE repeated, that if these Indians were not 
removed southwest of the Missouri, difficulties and 
schisms would take place between them and the whites. 
But, by removing them southwest of the Missouri, we 
would have a natural boundary between them and our 
people. And if he belonged to Missouri, he would pre- 
fer having them removed across the river; for although 
they might be nearer, they could not be so annoying 
to the whites as if on two borders, and not bounded by 
any natural boundary. The plan was, if they were 
removed there, to have laws adapted to them enacted 
for their Government. But if removed to where they 
now own the lands, no practical benefit would result 
from it. Take them from among the settlements in 
Wisconsin, under the direction of a faithful agent, and, 
instead of endangering, they would add to the safety of 
the States near whose borders they were to be removed 
to; and so far from being apprehensive of any injury 
from them, their attachment was so strong to the United 
States, that he would repeat what he had said before, 
that if the country was in need of volunteers, there was 
no part of our white population that would make more 
faithful soldiers than they. If they were ‘to remain to 
annoy our whites, they might as well remain where they 
were, as to remove them back to the place proposed in 
the bill. 

Mr. WALKER did not rise to continue this discussion, 
but to notice some observations that had fallen from the 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Portrer.} The Senator 
supposed that the removal of the Indians from Mississippi 
and Alabama to the borders of Louisiana, had operated 
unfavorably towards that State. Now he took it upon 
himself to say that it was a measure the most favorable 
to her interests; the Choctaws, the Indians thus remoy- 
ed, having been uniformly the friends and allies of the 
United States, from the time of the revolution to this 
day. These Choctaws had invariably been our warmest 
friends; they had fought by the side of our riflerhen, 
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both in the revolution and in the last war. And as the 
Senator from Tennessee well observed, he would rely 
on no volunteers sooner than they for faithful and effi- 
cient service. If the Senator from Louisiana would in- 
quire at the War Department, he would find that these 
Choctaws had offered to raise a thousand volunteers to 
act against the Seminoles. 
these Indians having been a disadvantage to Louisiana, 
the putting them on her frontiers rendered her more 
secure. 

Mr. PORTER said, if the people of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama loved these Indians so, they 


ought not to permit them to pass beyond the lines of 


their States. He apprehended there would be nothing 
but ‘weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,”’ on ac- 
count of the dear Choctaws being removed away be- 
yond the Missouri river; but he contended, however, 
that, whatever might be the state of their feelings now 
towards the whites, there was no certainty as to what 
it might be in the coming generation or a hundred years 
hence. 

Mr. WALKER replied that the people of Mississippi 
and Alabama never intimated that these Choctaws were 
troublesome or dangerous neighbors; it was only be- 
cause they occupied a valuable territory in these States, 
keeping the States dismembered, that they wanted them 
removed. 

Mr. Wurre’s amendment was then agreed to. 

After being further amended, the bill was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 


PAYMASTERS. 


A bill to authorize the President to appoint three ad- 
ditional paymasters, was read a third time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN reqnested that the bill should lie 
until to-morrow. He had received a long letter from a 
friend, in whose judgment he had much confidence, 
against the whole system of paymasters. 

Mr. PRESTON, although willing to accommodate, 
stated that he felt himself, in this instance, acting under 
restraint. He referred to the state of the country, and 


the absolute necessity which existed for these additional 
paymasters. 


Mr. BUCHANAN reiterated his request, and said, if 


the bill were laid over one day, he should not be inclin- 
ed to oppose it. If not, he should be obliged to put 
his information in the hands of a member of the House. 

The bill was then passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business; after which, the Senate adjourned. 





Tuurspay, May 19. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

On motion of Mr. KING of Alabama, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the dis- 
agreement of the House to the Senate’s amendment to 
the bill authorizing the President to accept the services 
of volunteers for the defence of the frontiers; when, 

Mr. KING of Alabama moved that the Senate insist on 
itsamendnient. He looked on this amendment of the 
Senate as a very important one, and that without it the 
corps to be raised would not be an efficient one. The 
difficulties with the Executives ofthe States, with regard 
to the appointment of the general and field officers, 
would effectually prevent this corps from being so or- 
ganized as to be efficient and useful. He hoped that 
the Senate would insist on its amendment, and that a 
message would be sent to the House without delay, 
so as to expedite the passage of this bill as much as 
possible. 


Mr. CALHOUN understood that the effect 
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disagreement of the House was to change the character 
of this volunteer force from regular soldiers to volun- 
teer militia. ‘The bill, in this particular, as it came from 
the House, might have been informally worded; but he 
thought the intention of that body was sufficiently ex- 
pressed that this should be a volunteer militia, and not 
a regular force. 
bama would, in a spirit of conciliation, agree to add to 
his motion a request for a conference. 
moved to amend the motion of Mr. Kine, by adding the 


He hoped that the Senator from Ala- 


Mr. C. then 


words, *‘and ask for a conference.” 
Mr. KING of Alabama asked for a division of the 


question as it stood; and after a discyssion, as to the 


points of order, between Messrs. CALHOUN and KING 
of Alabama, 


The CHAIR stated that the proper question would 
be, ** Shall the question on the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina be first put?” 

This question having been decided in the negative, 

Mr. CALHOUN withdrew his motion, 

The question was then taken on Mr. Krne’s motion 


that the Senate insist on its amendment, and decided in 
the affirmative. 


Mr. HUBBARD thought that it would expedite the 


passage of the bill through both Houses to have a con- 


ference with a committee of the other House. 
Mr. CALHOUN renewed his motion to ask for a 


conference; which motion was agreed to; and the com- 


mittee, with the unanimous consent of the Senate, was 


appointed by the Chair, consisting of Messrs. Cat- 
noun, Kine of Alabama, and Bucwanan. 


TRANSFERS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


The following resolution, submitted on Tuesday by 
Mr. Ew1ne of Ohio, came up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to inform the Senate what amount of transfers of 
the public money has been made by his direction, since 
the 30th of June last, from the Commercial Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, and also from the Clinton Bank of Columbus, 
to banks east of the Alleghany mountains; giving the 
date and amount of all such transfers, and the banks 
from and to which they were made. And, also, that 
he inform the Senate what transfers are ordered from 
each of the abovenamed banks, and when and to what 
banks they are to be made; that he also inform the 
Senate what amount of transfers was made to each 
one of the said banks in Ohio, since 30th of June last, 
and what amount, if any, is now ordered to each. 

Mr. HUBBARD moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting ‘fand the Franklin Bank of Ohio,” which 
was also a deposite bank in that State, and which was 
omitted in the resolution in its original form. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, explained his object in moving 
the resolution., He said that, about the middle of last 
month, a resolution had been adopted by the Senate, 
inquiring of the Secretary of the Treasury whether he 
had given to the deposite banks power to direct what 
currency should, and what should not, be received for 
the public lands; and also what amount of the public 
moneys had been, since the 30th of June, 1835, trans- 
ferred, by his directions, from the four northwestern 
States and the Michigan Territory to the Eastern 
cities, and whether further transfers were ordered. 
This resolution, (said Mr. E.,) after long delay, drew 
forth two answers, in all occupying between twenty and 
thirty printed pages—a mass of matter, intricate, ill-di- 
gested, and involved, so that few persons can have the 
patience to read it; and most of those who do, will rise 
from the perusal without deriving any certain or definite 
notion of the meaning of the Secretary, and with few 
facts distinctly impressed upon the mind. This, howev- 
er, is, I presume, rather the misfortune than the fault of 
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the Secretary; it is very much in character with all | 30th June, 1835, been transferred from eastern cities 
his state papers. He explains upon the plainest prop- | to the West and Northwest, for public expenditure, but 
ositions inthe world, until he obscures them. Even was still remaining on hand.” 
his figures, in his financial tables, are repeated and in- And again, in page 3, he says: 
valved, until they become nearly unintelligible. | ‘* The probability therefore is, that, from June, 1855, 
lJ have examined these reports with great care, and | to the 23d of April, 1836, the whole amount of transfers 
Tam still at a loss to say whether the direct inquiries put | of money collected for sales of land alone, and made 
to him by the Senate have, in one part or another of his | from Ohio to the east of the Alleghany mountains, 
report, or in all together, received an answer. If they | deducting the amount brought there by transfers from 
have, those answers are to be sought after and sifted from | elsewhere, has been little or nothing; as the amount of 
among so much trash, that it costs more than they are | transfers thence of money received from allsources, and 
worth to find them. Itis as if he had owed an ounce of | beyond what has been transferred to Ohio during the 
gold, and should pay it by delivering a wagon-load of | same period, was only $45,000. This equals about 
sand, containing the ounce of gold distributed through it | 1-253d part of the amount which, during that period, 
in dust. has been received from the sales of land in Ohio, and 
But I have gone through the labor (from which God | still leaves in that State over one million of dollars of 
preserve my friends!) of reading and examining this re- | public deposites; and in her banks, including the agen- 
port; and I find that its tendency, in one most important | cy, about two and a half millions of dollars of those de- 
particular, is to produce a false impression, and I, on a | posites.” 
cursory reading, was in fact deceived by it. Hence And in page 11 he gives the banks from and to 
this resolution which I have offered, to get, if possible, | which the transfers have been made, without specifying 
something in plain and direct language, such as sums | amounts. Thus: 
and dates, which will set the matter right. ‘¢From the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, and its 
It will be recollected that a circular of the Clinton agency at St. Louis; 
Bank of Columbus, one of the deposite banks in Ohio, Clinton Bank, at Columbus; 
gave rise to the former resolution of inquiry. ‘That cir- Bank of Michigan, and Farmers and Mechanics’ 
cular informed the other banks in Ohio that none of Bank, at Detroit: 
their notes would be received in payment for public | And to the Union and Franklin Banks, at Baltimore; 
land, except such as would agree to redeem them by Girard Bank, and Moyamensing Bank, at Phila- 
drafts on some of the Atlantic cities, at thirty days’ date; delphia; 
and giving as a reason for such a harsh requisition, that Bank of America, 2 
nearly all the public money which they received had ne- Manhattan Bank, and 
cessarily to be transmitted there. This reason for the Mechanics’ Bank, 
inquiry was fully developed in the remarks which I made Now, sir, 1 ask you what you would understand from 
on presenting it. It was to ascertain from the Secretary | this? Would you understand that nearly the whole 
whether this constant drain of our western funds was in | amount paid into the Clinton Bank at Columbus, which 
fact going on; whether the public money was, as fast as | was the principal subject of inquiry, had been transmit- 
it was paid in for lands, transmitted by order of the Treas- ted, or was under order of transmission, to the favored 
ury to the eastern cities. The resolution further directs | banks in the eastern cities?’ Would any one believe it, 
him to state to and from what banks such transfers have | who for a moment supposed thata fair, full, and true 
been made. answer was intended to be given by the Secretary of the 
In answer to this, the Secretary says, in his second re- | Treasury to the call of the Senate? Sir, I believe the 
port, pages 1 and 2: answer to be true, not only in the letter, but the spirit. 
** All the transfers of public money, from the 30th | When matters which occurred in the Post Office some 
June, 1835, to the 23d of April, 1836, derived from | time since are not fresh in my mind, I am in the habit 
every source, and made from the western States speci- | of thinking that our high public officers are above this 
fied; to any cities east of the Alleghany mountains, have | very pitiful evasion, and even statements calculated to 
been as follows: From Ohio, deducting the amount sent | deceive. | supposed the report of the Secretary con- 
there within the period named, by previous transfers | tained the whole truth; and, thinking so, I, on its coming 
from Indiana and the agency in Missouri, only $45,000; | in, felt bound to do him what I supposed to be justice, 
(there having been transferred to Ohio $1,570,000, and | and to cast the blame elsewhere, of a part, at least, of 
from there but $1,615,000.) From Indiana, except | the mischiefs which were brought upon the public. 
those to the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati and its | But a day or two ago I received information which led 
agency at St. Louis, and thence to eastern cities, $00. | me to believe that I had been deceived by the report of 
From Illinois, except the deposites from that State | the Secretary. In order to settle that matter, | offered 
made in St. Louis, Indiana, and Michigan, and includ- | this resolution, which is so framed that I think he cannot 
ed in theirs, $00. From Missouri, except through | evade or slur it over. This morning, my resolution 
the agency of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, $00. being on your table, I find in the Globe the following, 
‘* But, from Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana, through | which, from its professed exactness, I presume has its 
deposites in the agency of the Commercial Bank, and | origin in or near the Treasury: 
transfers thence directly to the eastern cities, $200,000; | « Tar Cureton Bark.—Some of the opposition mem 
and circuitously from those three States to Ohio, and | bers in both Houses of Congress, from Ohio, have most 
thence east, about $1,015,000 more, (viz. in all, from shamefully assailed this institution of their own State, 
Indiana about $470,000; from Missouri about $500,000; | because it is one of the deposite banks. 
and from Plinois about $845,000. ** Mr. Ewing represented that only 45,000 dollars of 
<* From Michigan, of all deposited there, from all quar- | the public money had been transferred by this bank 
ters, the sum of $2,050,000. during the past year. This had been already shown to 
** These sums, amounting to $3,865,000, constitute 


be altogether fallacious. But, in justice to the Clinton 
the aggregate of all the transfers from all the western Bank, we state, that we are informed this bank trans- 
and northwestern States, and the Territory named in the | ferred, in less than one year, 495,000 dollars, and that 
resolution, to any part of the East, whether consisting by the 20th of next month it will have transferred 
of money received there for lands, customs, debts due, 


200,000 dollars more; and all without the smallest ex- 
miscellaneous sources, or money which had, before the pense to the Government.” 


— New York.” 
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So much for giving too easy credence to official | 
statements, and to the candor and fairness of executive | 
officers. 

There are a few other matters set forth in this report, 
which I think it proper to notice. The Secretary, after | 
stating the amount of transfers from the West to the 
East, says (page 7) that ‘* this small amount of 
$3,500,000 has been transferred from banks and States 
where the excesses had become unprecedentedly great, | 
to banks and States where there is still a deficiency 
for all probably just and useful fiscal objects during the 
current year.”” And in another part of the report he 
says that the amount of these transfers from these 
northwestern States have been but about one million 
greater than the transfers from one single city (mean- 
ing, | suppose, New York) to other parts of the Union. 

Now, if there have been in fact, as is stated in the 
Globe, (and I suppose the statement is by authority, ) 
these large transfers made and still making from the 
Clinton Bank, is it true that it was because there was | 
an excess of the public money in that bank, and in that 
district of country? The Clinton Bank is the only one 
having deposites which can use them in any manner to | 
the advantage of the northern and eastern half of the 

} 





State of Ohio, and that bank I believe has not had more | 
at any one time than about $400,000. ‘The banks to | 
which the transfers have been made, within the distance | 
of about two hundred miles on the seacoast, have about | 
$20,000,000, and are in the receipt of nearly all the cus- 
toms. They, it seems, are to hold on to all they have | 
got and all they receive, and the transfers to them from | 
the West are to meet and balance the transfers from them | 
to other parts of the Union. How stands the alleged 
deficiency of the money in these city banks for ordinary | 
expenditures?) They have now about twenty millions, 
and they will probably receive from customs, within the 
year, twelve millions more. How is this to be expend- 
ed? and where the necessity of these further transfers, 
this perpetual drain on the West, of all the money that 
is in it, or that is brought to it? 

But as a further excuse for these heavy transfers, of 
which he himself evidently feels the injustice, the Sec- | 
retary says, in pages 9 and 10 of his report: 

‘It is proper to add, further, that the prospect of an 
interruption of trade, if not a war with France, existed | 
when many of these transfers were ordered, and when | 
it was anticipated that great and unusual expenditures 
would, at an early day, be authorized on the seaboard; 
and that, since the prospect of those difficulties has dis- 
appeared, and the protraction and expenditures inciden- 
tal to the Indian war in the South, as well as the indi- | 
cations of trouble on the Mexican frontier, have in- 
creased, the new transfers, become proper by new ac- 
cumulations, have been mostly turned in a different di- 
rection, towards the southern quarter of the country, 
and rendered more easy, by following the course of 
much of the heavy trade down the Mississippi. For like 
reasons, the surplus at the South and Southwest has re- | 
cently been allowed to augment more, and considerable | 
transfers have been made thither from New York, as well | 
as the West, and several large payments made by war- 
rants on the New York banks in favor of the disbursing 
officers in the South.” 

Now, if the prospect of a French war was indeed the 
cause of any of these transfers, as is intimated, why is it 
that, since the prospect of war has ceased, those trans- 
fers still continue to be ordered? And why is it that, 
while transfers are made from Ohio to New York, trans- 
fers are also ordered from New York to the Southwest, 
instead of permitting them to take the easy current of 
trade down the Mississippi, where the produce of the 
West finds its earliest spring market? I know not 
who may profit by these circuitous transfers, but I do 
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know that their effect is to distress and embarrass the 
people. But we have a clew to much of this matter 
in another part of the report. 1 have frequently assert- 


| ed upon this floor my conviction that the public deposites 


were made the fund with which companies of specu- 
lators, with enormous capital, purchase in the choicest 
parcels of the public land. Now, sir, bear in mind what 
is said in the above paragraph respecting transfers of the 
public money from the Northwest to the Atlantic cities, 
and from those cities to the Southwest; bear in mind 
this suggestion, and then examine with me the actual 
condition of things, and you will, I think, perceive its 
solution. 

First, then, it will be perceived that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, either by himself or his agents, the de- 
posite banks, requires that eastern funds only shall 
be paid for western lands; for, if the notes of banks be 
taken, who agree to redeem their notes in eastern funds, 


| it is in effect the payment of eastern funds for the 


lands. They alone answer the purpose; and where they 
are not to be had, no purchases can be made. The peo- 
ple in the western States cannot get those eastern funds, 
nor can they get specie to any extent, for it is not in 


| the country, except what is in the vaults of the banks; 


and they dare not loan in such manner as to draw it 
from them. The public lands, then, can be purchased 
only by those who have the confidence of the eastern 
deposite banks; that is to say, the companies of specula- 


| tors who are formed in the eastern cities, and who are 


buying up the whole western country. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury intimates, (p. 6,)--what is no 
doubt the fact—that nearly all the money paid for lands 
comes from the eastern cities; and he is pursuing the 
course which will make it continue to be so. He is ma- 
king the fund in the deposite banks in those cities inex- 
haustible, by returning the public money to them as fast 
as it is paid in for lands in the West; so that it has only 
to take its round, and be paid and repaid for lands, at 
the pleasure of those who manage it. For example: 


| the Manhattan Bank lends a million of dollars to a com- 


pany of land speculators, who choose to purchase up 
and monopolize all the fine land in the northwestern 


| part of the State of Ohio, or in the adjacent parts of In- 
| diana and Michigan. 


The notes of this bank, being re- 
ceivable for public lands, are given to the company on 
their loan, and by them paid into the land offices; they 
are paid over by the receiver to one of the Detroit banks 
or to the Clinton Bank of Columbus, and by them trans- 
mitted, under an order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
back to the Manhattan Bank; that bank, then, can lend 
these same notes out again to the same company, and 
they will do to buy land again three or four times in the 
course of the summer. If they happen to get worn out 


| in the service, it is very easy to supply new ones; for 


these companies, which make large entries, use large 
bank notes. Those of $500 or $1,000 suit their purpose 
very well, and it will be no hardship to them if small 
notes are no longer receivable for public lands. 

You see, Mr. President, how this thing works. No 
one can be blind toit. The rage of speculation is thus 
carried to its height, and the means of speculation is, 
by the custody of the public funds, made infinite; there 
is no conceivable bound or limit to them, when the 
speculators can secure the confidence of the deposite 
banks, and the favor of the agents of the Treasury; 
And what does the public get for these lands? Nothing 
at all. You pretend to make cash sales—sules for 
funds better than specie; but they are in effect sales on 
You trust the deposite bank—the deposite bank 
trusts the purchaser—nota dollar of specie or any thing 


| available is paid into the Treasury; in the mean time 


you part with your most valuable lands, and they go in- 
to the hands of those who will sell them out at five 
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times their cost to the farmer, when he wants to pur- 
chase, and can get the means. But thisis notall. The 
citizen of Ohio or Indiana, who wishes to purchase a 
few quarter sections, either for his own use, or to settle 
his sons when they shall grow to manhood, cannot enjoy 
any share of this credit system; for the money paid for 
the land goes to the eastern cities, and is in the power 
of none but eastern borrowers. No man in moderate 
circumstances anywhere can share in it. It is your men 
worth a million that take advantage of it. The western 
farmer and mechanic are driven out of the market; for 
the notes of the western banks will not be received for 
land, (so says the Secretary and his agents;) and those 
western banks dare not, and cafnot, lend out their spe- 
cie, or lend to those who will draw specie at once from 
their vaults. Thus this Treasury arrangement has had 
the effect of driving small purchasers of public land out 
of the field. They can get no funds to buy with. It 
drives all western men out of the field; for no funds that 
they can command will buy of the Government the land 
adjacent to their farms. But the agent of the New 
York, or Boston, or some other land company, can come 
in and purchase up whole counties, and give in pay- 
ment—what? Not gold or silver. No, sir, notes—large 
handsome notes, on the Manhattan Bank, the Girard 
Bank, or some other bank that has about one dollar in 
cash in its vaults to every ten dollars that it owes. This 
is the game, sir, that is playing; whether it be wicked, 
or merely weak, in those who manage it, Iam not called 
upon to decide. But this is our improved currency 
thus it is that you destroy monopolies. These are your 
arrangements for the benefit of the poor man. Never 
was a public Treasury or the finances ofa country 
more shamefully mismanaged. 

The Secretary further says, in page 13 of his report: 

**Many predict, contrary to my own anticipations, 
that the ease in the market, and abundance of money 
throughout the country generally, will continue so 
great and unusual, that many more millions of active 
capital, ranging from twenty to thirty millions, will be 
parted with in a similar way in the course of the present 
year.” 

Was there ever a more flagrant insult upon the know 
ledge and understanding of an intelligent people? Ma- 
ny predict that the ease in the market, and the abun- 
dance of money, will continue so great and unusual! 
That is to say, the abundance of money is now great and 
unusual; the market is now easy in all parts of the coun- 
try; and many predict it will continue so. This is the 
meaning of the paragraph, if it were penned in sober 
truth. Ifit be a sneer at the mischiefs which have been 
brought upon the country, it is subject to another and a 
different construction. But, sir, who feels that the mar- 
ket is easy and money abundant in all parts of the coun- 
try? None—none except the deposite banks and those 
who have credit with them. To them it is easy; to these 
land companies it is easy; for they pay nothing but pa- 
per, which can be manufactured cheap, for the finest 
lands that the sun ever shone on. But to the farmer, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the money market is not 
easy, but the reverse. 

I am one of those who, early in the present session, 
predicted something about the sales of the public lands 
for the present and future years; and what I did predict 
was, that, if the present deposite system continued, and 
if money were permitted to accumulate in the Treasury, 
it would continue to pass into the hands of specula- 
tors, and that there would be not less than $20,000,000 
borrowed out and paid in for public lands by the favo I. 
ites of those banks and of the Treasury, while men en- 
gaged in the ordinary and useful avocations of life would 
find embarrassment and difficulty in their pursuits, and 
while the Government would accumulate a mass of un 
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sound and unavailable bank ennine in onhenen for its 
lands. The first quarter of the year has gone beyond 
the prediction; nearly six millions have been received 
from public lands, and it is all bank paper or bank cred- 
it. So it goes. 

The Secretary says he is anxious to get clear of the 
responsibility of managing these funds. And it is time 
he should do so, for he must now feel his utter incapacity 
to manage them; and we talk now of regulating the 
deposites by law, and investing the surplus money in 
some way so that it will be safe and useful to the coun- 
try. But no such thing will be done. Nevertheless, 
I doubt not that a large majority of the Senate, and of the 
House also, individually think that it ought to be, and 
wish that it may be, effected. But the party—that 
invisible power which rules over our deliberations, as ab- 
solute in its decrees as destiny itself, does not will it, 
and it cannot be done. But your public money must 
remain where it is, and continue to be applied as it 
is, until certain political objects shall have been effected, 
and certain favored individuals shall have amassed for- 
tunes as large asthey may desire. Whien those political 
objects are accomplished, and those fortunes made-- 
when ambition is gratified, and avarice satiated until it 
cries enough—perhaps when all this is done, but no soon- 
er, the public funds will be once more placed under the 
protection of the law. But those are idle dreamers who 
believe that we shall be allowed to effect any thing this 
year—the party will not permit it, and it cannot be 
done. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he hoped the gentleman 
from Ohio was mistaken; that the matter of regulating 
the deposite banks would not be postponed or neglect- 
ed. He hoped all information, necessary for the delib- 
eration of Congress, would be obtained, without unne- 
cessary delay; and that this great question, respecting 
the state of the public moneys in the deposite banks, 
might be considered and acted on. It seemsto me 
(said Mr W.) that the delay, in bringing on this discussion 
and in adopting the appropriate legal measures, is most 
exceedingly to be regretted. Gentlemen do not appear 
to me to be at all sensible of the great public injury which 
arises from the unsettled and uncertain state of this 
question. It is impossible that commercial affairs 
can return to their accustomed course, until Con- 
gress shall have acted upon the subject, or shall ad- 
journ, and thereby have shown that it will not act at 
in this respect 
and this aspect, a positive injury to the commercial 
community; and yet we are past the middle of the sixth 
month of the session, and no real progress has been 
made with this great and important subject. 1 think it 
indispensable that the public mind should be quieted; 


| that men of business should know what they have to ex- 





pect; and that the deposite banks themselves may be 
able so to conduct their business as may be most useful 
to the public. Even with the best dispositions, and the 
wisest administration, these banks cannot act in the man- 
ner most useful to the public, while the present condi- 
tion of doubt and embarrassment remains. 

If the land bill is not to pass, and if no distribution is 
to be made of the surplus revenue, then at least there 
ought to be just regulations adopted for the government 
of the deposite banks; such regulations as may give securi- 
ty to the public, and shall also enable the banks to meet, 
to a just extent, the commercial wants and exigencies of 
the people. If we are to depend on these banks for the 
custody of the public moneys, for the means of exchange, 
and for the accommodation of the public, then their 
duties ought to be described and defined; they ought to 
know what they may rely on, and to have no just ground 
for arousing public complaint, by referring to the un- 

settled and uncertain policy of Congress. Every man 
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must see that, with this great amount of money in the 
Treasury, the banks in which it is deposited, and which 
will be expected to use it for purposes of discount, have 
very high and important duties to perform towards the 
community, as well as towards the Government. ‘They 
have now some reason to say that the uncertainty as to 
what may be done by Congress hampers their discre- 
tion, controls their judgment, and deprives them of the 
faculty of beneficial action. I repeat, sir, that all unne- 
cessary delay ought to be avoided. We are on the 
verge of summer. We have nearly reached the day on 
which the Senate thought Congress might adjourn. 

The session cannot be much farther prolonged, without 

reat inconvenience; and next to measures intended to 
defend the frontier against invasion, there is nothing 
more important or more urgent than this subject. I | 
entreat gentlemen to act upon it at once, and to act 
decisively. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked that he could not perceive 
the propriety of the course which bad been pursued by 
the Senator from Ohio. He could not tell why that 
Senator had thought it necessary, upon the offer of the 
present resolution before the Senate, to go intoa full 
consideration of the reports which had been communica- 
ted by the Secretary of the Treasury in answer toa 
resolution which had been previously presented to the 
Senate by the Senator himself. It seemed to him alto- 
gether more appropriate that the character of those 
reports should have been discussed when they were first 
transmitted to the Senate. But the Senator had seen 
fit to take a different course—one more consonant, un- 
doubtedly, to his own feelings, and more in accordance 
with his sense of propriety, although, from the begin- 
ning, he could not well understand the object of the 
Senator from Ohio in moving these resolutions. He 
could not see how, or in what way, the answers could, 
by any possibility, aid the Senate in its legislative action. 
He could not well perceive in what manner those resolu- 
tions were to accomplish any valuable object. But he 
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the course of “a comnnke, had seen fit. to declare with 
reference to these reports. Let that matter pass. He 
had risen not to discuss these reports, but to reply to 
some general suggestions of the Senator from Ohio. 
That gentleman had said that, by his first resolution, he 
sought for the same information which is called for by 
the present resolution; that he expected to obtain the 
information now required from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under his first resolution; and of consequence 
the Senator from Ohio, he presumed, is prepared to 
charge upon the Secretary of the Treasury an omission of 
duty in this particular. Now, there is nothing clearer, 
more evident, than that the first resolution offered by 
that Senator was materially different in its terms from 
the resolution which is now before the Senate; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury could not, under that resolu- 
tion, without having committed the greatest violence 
| upon language, have given to it a different considera- 
tion—a different construction from what he did give. 

it would have been passing strange if the Secretary of 
the Treasury had, under the first resolution, communi- 
cated the facts—the information required by the resolu 
tion now before the Senate. If the Secretary had done 
this, he would agree with the gentleman from Ohio, that 
his report would have been an argument without autho- 
rity-—an answer to an inquiry never made. In sucha 
case the Secretary would have been clearly obnoxious to 
the charge of making an officious, uncalled-fur commu- 
nication. But he hazarded nothing in saying that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in communicating to the 
Senate his answer to the first resolution, had done all he 
was authorized to do, and had done nothing more than 
he was authorized to do. What was required by the 


| firstresolution, and what were its provisions? And what is 


' resolution? 


required, and what are the provisions of the present 
Ife would subjoin a literal copy of each re- 


| solution; and a bare reading of them would show that no 


did not oppose the adoption of the first, nor did he in- | 


tend to throw any thing in the way of the adoption of 
the present resolution. He did on a former occasion 
suppose, and he could not now but believe, that the 


Senator from Ohio felt himself called upon, in the faith. | 
ful discharge of his duty here, to elicit the infurmation | 
sought for by his resolutions; he would not, however, | 


on this particular occasion, follow the example of the 
Senator. He could not feel himself at liberty, upon the 
question now before the Senate, to discuss the merits 


two papers were more essentially variant in their terms 
and requirements. There can be no mistake, no misap- 
prehension about this matter: 

** Resolved, Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to inform the Senate what amount of moneys of 
the United States, received for public lands in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, and 
the Michigan ‘Territory, has been, in pursuance of his 
instructions, transferred to banks in the eastern cities 
since the 30th June, 1835; and that he designate 


i the banks from and to which such transfers have been 


or the demerits of the reports of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, made days ago, in answer to a resolution } ; : 
; | have authority to direct what money shall be received 
| for public lands in the districts for which they are th 
| depositories.” 


previously offered and previously adopted. He would 
not obtrude his own opinion of these reports upon the 
Senate. Ile should pass no judgment upon these com- 
munications of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
would, for himself, merely say that he entirely differed 
in opinion with the Senator from Ohio. He considered 


the document in question a full and satisfactory answer | a! t an ’ |! 
| of the public money has been, by his direction, since the 


to the inquiries contained in the first resolution. He 
could not but regard those communications as among 
the able arguments of that officer, clearly and conclu- 
sively showing the reasons which have induced the ac- 
tion of the Department in relation to its management of 
the public moneys. He was willing, therefore, to leave 
this whole matter to the people themselves. They were 
entirely competent to form a correct judgme nt—the y 
would doso. They would take the 
Senator from Ohio; they would take the answer of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to that resolution; and they 
would determine for themselves, and in that determina- 
tion he thought the Secretary might safely rely. He 
greatly misconceived if the Senator found himself sustain- 
ed by popular sentiment in the judgment which he, in 


| were made. 
| transfers are 
resolution of the | 


made; that he also inform the Senate whether any such 
transfers are now ordered, and whether any of the de- 
posite banks in the above-named States or Territory 


This was the first resolution; the following isan exact 
copy of the present resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to inform the Senate what amount of transfers 


50th of June last, transferred from the Commercial Bank, 
and also from the Franklin Bank of Cincinnati, and also 
from the Clinton Bank of Columbus, to banks east of the 
Alleghany mountains; giving the date and amount of all 
such transfers, and the banks from and to which they 
And, also, that he inform the Senate what 
ordered from each of thé above-named 
banks, and when and to what banks they are to be made. 
That he also inform the Senate what amount of trans- 


| fers was made to each one of the said banks in Ohio 


since the 30th of June last, and what amount, if any, 


| is now ordered to each.” 


Che first resolution asked what amount of moneys re- 


| ceived for pubtic lands in the States of Ohio, Indiana, L- 
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linois, and Missouri, and the Michigan Territory, has 
been transferred to banks in the eastern cities since 30th 
June, 1835, and the answer was promptly and truly 
given. The report stated what ‘‘ amount of money” 
had been transferred from Ohio,” &c. This was the in- 
quiry, and this inquiry was answered. But the present 
resolution asks what amount has been transferred from 
particular banks each in Ohio, including all the de- 
posite banks in Ohio, and in Ohio alone. Would it 
have been possible for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to have inferred that this was the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, under his first resolution? When 
he asked what amount of money had been transferred 
from the ‘* States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
and from the Michigan Territory,” that all the Sena- 
tor intended was, to be informed of the amounts which 
had been transferred from ‘‘ particular banks in Ohio,” 
this could not have been presumed. The Senator was 
probably dissatisfied by the answer given to his first re- 
solution; but it was given—-truly and promptly given; and 
he would assure the Senator that he would as truly and 
as promptly receive an answer to the present, as he did 
to his first resolution. Again: the first resolution did 
not ask the amount or date of each transfer, but only 
the whole amount since 30th June, 1835, and the names 
of the banks to and from which made. The answer 
was given. But how is this resolution? It asks for the 
date and amount of each transfer, and the banks from 
and to which it was made. The known industry of the 
head of the Treasury Department will, without delay, 
furnish an answer to this inquiry. No information, he 
was sure, would be withheld by that officer from the 
Senate, or from the gentleman from Obio, which they or 
he might think proper to ask for; but certainly the Sec- 
retary had a right to expect that the wished-for informa- 





tion should be asked in language which reason and in- | 


teligence might comprehend. 
Again. The first resolution asked whether any more 
transfers were ordered, and only that; and in reply it 


was stated there were, and the reply covered the whole 


inquiry. But this resolution asks the amount of each 
transfer ordered, and when to take effect, and the banks 
to and from which they are made. He would assure 
the Senator that an answer to this last inquiry would be 
at once given. 

Again. The first resolution asked nothing about the 
transfers to Ohio or its banks; and hence they were 
stated only in the gross, in illustration of the transfers 
therein. But the present resolution asks for the amount 


of transfers to each of the said banks in Ohio during | 
In truth, it would be difficult to conceive of | 
two resolutions having more clearly distinct and differ- | 


said time. 


ent objects in view, and more plainly and intelligibly ex- 
pressing those objects. If, then, the Senator from 
Ohio was disappointed in the answer to his first resolu- 
tion, if he was disturbed by that answer, he must find the 
cause of that disappointment at his own door. He has 
no right to impute it to any misunderstanding, to any 
misconception, to any omission of duty, on the part 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

From the course of the Senator’s remarks, one would 
infer that great wrong had been practised upon Ohio; 
that great injustice had been done to her interests by the 
course pursued by the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
lation to the transfers of the public money from Ohio to 
other parts of the Union. Sut this will not turn out to 
be the case. It will be seen that, at the last bank re- 
turns from that State, there were millions more of the 
public money then in deposite within that State than 
there was on the 30th June, 1835. Does this lvok like 
oppression—like partiality’? It will be found that much 
more was in deposite at the list returns than can be 
wanted for public expenditure within that State during 
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| the whole course of the current year; that there was 
| much more at the last returns in that State than there 
} 





was in all the New England States, with the exception 
of Massachusetts. Does all this savor of oppression? 
oes this look like a settled determination on the part 
of the Secretary to pursue a severe course with refer- 
ence to Ohio?-~a course calculated to bring embarrass- 
ment upon her interests, and ruin upon her citizens? 
Let it be remembered that no blame can be imputed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the kind of 
money receivable for the sale of the public lands. He 
has no power over that matter; and, if he had, he would 
be the last man in the community to exercise it improp- 
erly. The legislation of Congress has settled that ques- 
tion; they have declared what money shall be receiva- 
ble for the sales of the public lands. That cannot, there- 
fore, be a regulation of the Treasury Department The 
deposite banks will receive whatever money the laws of 
Congress require; if they go beyond this, it is matter of 
regulation between themselves and the banking institu- 
tions of the country, with which the Treasury Depart- 
ment has nothing to do, and should have nothing to do. 
The revenue of the country is collected principally 
from imposts and from the sale of the public lands. The 
revenue is collected for the use and the purposes of the 
| Government. [t would be preposterous to suppose that 
E must remain for public expenditure at the various 
| 
' 


points where it may be received. This cannot be done. 
And wherever the public necessity or the public conve- 
nience requires public expenditure, there must the pub- 
| lic money be concentrated. And the Secretary of the 
| Treasury would be a most unfaithful public officer if he 
should omit to be seasonably and sufficiently prepared at 
| all points to meet the public wants. This he has, thus 
| far, done; and this he has, thus far, well done: and this 
| seemed to him to be the head and front of his offence. 
| From what has been already said, it is not at all dif- 
| ficult to show why transfers have been from time to time 
| made of the public money from one point to another 
| point of the confederacy. Much more of the public 
money is collected at certain points than is necessarily 
| wanted at those points for public use. ‘This is the case 
with respect to Ohio. From the sales of the public lands, 
| more money, within the last few years, has been recciv- 
| ed in that State, thin was necessarily required there for 
| public expenditure. What was to be done? Most clear- 
ly it became the bounden duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause portions of the public treasure to be 
| transferred to those points where it would be wanted. 
' Rat two considerations alone, he presumed, had ever 
controlled the Secretary in such proceedings. Where- 
ver the public convenience would be subserved, where- 
| yer the better security of the public money would be 
promoted, there the Secretary has caused the transfers 
| to be made. But on no one occasion has that officer, in 
| the performance of this high and responsible duty, been 
| governed by any personal or political considerations. 
This he believed to be the true state of the case; and 
| until an instance can be shown where the Secretary has 
| been under the influence of selfish views, he will pre- 
| sume that he has been solely governed by pure and pro- 
| per considerations. 

The Senator from Ohio has been pleased to say, in 
| the course of his remarks, ‘*that there never has been 
{ a subject more shamefully mismanaged than the public 
moneys have, since they have been under the direction 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury.” This may be so; but 
| he should require some better evidence of the fact than 
the declaration of that Senator. For one, he did not 
hesitate to declare, as his deliberate opinion, in the most 
unqualified terms, that the public moneys had been man- 
aged, by the present head of the department, with 
| safety and with economy. 
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He must differ in opinion, therefore, with the Senator 
from Ohio in this particular. For himself, he most con- 
scientiously believed, instead of there having been any 
mismanagement of the public moneys under the charge 
and supervision of the present head of the Treasury 
Department, they had been on all occasions, and at all 
times, managed with a strict regard to the existing laws 
of Congress, as far as those laws could have any possible 
bearing upon the subject; and when left to the discretion 
of the Secretary, the public money had been managed 
with a steady adherence to public convenience, and to 
the security of the public treasure. This had been the 
policy and the manifest course of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and although such broad and general denun- 
ciations of that officer have of late become frequent on 
this floor, yet he thoughtit would be very difficult for the 
Senator from Ohio, or for any other gentleman, here or 
elsewhere, to put his finger uponone single official act of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in relation to his manage- 
ment of the public money, showing any dereliction of 
public duty, or evincing either malfeasance or misfeasance 
in office. Where is the evidence of his mismanagement? 
It exists only in imagination; it has no foundation in fact. 
Have not all the public moneys been safely preserved? 
Have they not been transmitted from one point of the 
Union to another, as the public convenience demanded, 
and without any charge to the public? Has not the rate 
of exchange between the most remote commercial cities 
of the Union been as low as it ever was in the best days 
of the Bank of the United States? All this is true; and, 
notwithstanding the speculations which we have so fre- 
quently heard upon this floor, there is no good reason to 


doubt of the entire and perfect safety of the public mo- | 


ney now in deposite. He should want no easier task 
than to demonstrate this fact, upon the showing of the 
banks themselves, upon the ordinary principles of busi- 
ness transactions. Yet the Secretary of the Treasury is 
anxious, and most anxious, to get rid of this charge. 
He is particularly solicitous—a solicitude which he has 
expressed time and again to his friends in this and in the 
other House—to have this whole subject regulated by an 


volve upon him under the act, may be exclusively of a 
ministerial character. He could not well see how the 
Secretary could desire any thing different. He has no 
sinister views to accomplish. He has no speculation or 
purposes to aid, through the power and influence of the 
public treasure. He must therefore on this point be per- 
mitted to differ with the gentleman from Ohio. 


estly and most sincerely desirous to be relieved from 
this responsibility. 
shall rest upon him—so long as the duty of taking the 
care and charge of the public money shall devolve upon 


to perform that duty. 


Mr. H. (in reply to some remarks of Mr. Wesster) 
said he presumed that he was not understood, when 
up before, to have said he should make any opposition 
to any legislative measure having for its object the 
proper regulation of the public money now in the de- 
posite banks. He was as decidedly in favor of such a 
measure as any Senator on this floor; and, with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, he hoped that the subject 
would ‘*not be postponed or neglected,” but that it 
would be, ‘* without unnecessary delay, considered and 
acted on” by Congress. He believed that the best in- 
terests of the banks which had the public money in de- 
posite called for such a measure. He could not doubt 
that the interests of the commercial community most 
pressingly, most imperiously, demanded the prompt ac- 
tion of Congress upon this subject. He believed that a 
proper regulation of this whole matter would add to the 
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security of the public treasure, by inspiring public con- 
fidence in those institutions which should have the 
public money in charge. He was prepared to go 
with the Senator from Massachusetts for the adoption 
of just regulations for the government of the deposite 
banks. The sooner this was accomplished, the better 
it would be for those institutions; the better it would be 
for the commercial community. The sooner this was 
accomplished, the sooner would the head of the Treasu- 
ry Department be relieved from the reiterated, but 
groundless—he would not say malicious—attacks which 
are daily poured forth against him in relation to this 
subject. There was every consideration which should 
induce the earliest possible attention of Congress to this 
matter. 

The present state of the money market in the princi- 
pal cities in the eastern States demands this measure at 
our hands. No man could be blind to the causes which 
produced the present pressure in our commercial cities. 
The most astonishing fact is, that, amidst all the calami- 
ty, all the pressure which has pervaded some sections, 
the mercaniile community have been able to stand 
erect—to maintain their high credit against all the disas- 
ters and discouragements which have arisen within the 
last few months. They have done so; and this circum- 
stance alone cannot fail to inspire a high confidence in 
the integrity, resources, and character of our commer- 
cial community. There is no scarcity of money; there 
is an abundance of means. ‘There never has been a time 
when the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, were 
commanding higher and better prices for the produc- 
tions of their labor. The present pressure proceeds 
from the great uncertainty and doubt which hangs over 
the action of Congress upon the subject of the public 
money. And the great amount of the public money in 
the charge of particular banks throughout the whole 
country increases, under existing circumstances, rather 
than diminishes, that pressure. Our superabundance will 


| continue to be an evil, rather than a blessing, so long as 
the deposite banks and the public money shall not be 


| subject to ‘* just regulations.” 
act of Congress; and that his duty, should any duty de- | 


Let Congress, then, act upon this subject; let proper 
and just regulations be adopted; let the deposite banks 
be fairly protected; let them at least understand on what 
they may rely; let them be toid that a reasonable oppor- 
tunity shall be given to them to pay over to the Goy- 


| ernment the public money whenever it shall exceed a 


There | 


was not a particle of doubt that the Secretary was hon- | community will no longer experience the effects of the 


given amount; let them well understand the policy of 
the Government, and all will be well. The commercial 


| money pressure; business will resume its accustomed 


But so long as the responsibility | 


channels; activity and enterprise again will characterize 
the operations of the merchant and the manufacturer; 


A t | success and prosperity will, as usual, flow from their ef- 
him, he will not shrink from that responsibility, or fail | 


forts and from their energies. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he did not rise to detain the Sen- 
ate, or to offer any opposition to the resolution of the 
honorable Senator, [Mr. Ewine.] It was not his habit 
to oppose calls for information of any character, although 
he must say, if he were to be asked what public pur- 
pose was to be answered—what measure of legislation 
was to be affected by this, and the former call of the 
Senator connected with this, he should be unable to an- 
swer the inquiry. _The calls seemed to him to be purely 
local, and, to some extent, personal; to have in view no 
public object, but the personal information and gratifi- 
cation of the mover of the resolutions. Thus viewed, 
he thought the Senator’s remarks showed that he had 
been very unfortunate. He had made repeated calls 
upon the same Department, during the present session, 
and his complaint had almost uniformly been, not that 
he did not receive answers, not that the answers were not 
promptly and fully returned, but that he obtained more 
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information than he desired; that the Secretary gave 
not only the particular facts cailed for, but other and 
more facts connected with the subject of the calls; and 


that, unasked, he had sometimes given reasons as well | 
as facts. So, in the present case, the Secretary is charg- 
ed with having made a long and full answer, where he | 


should have made a short one; and being required to 
state his official acts in relation toa given matter, he has 
not only stated the acts, but the grounds upon which, 
and the reasons why, those acts were performed. For 
this he is censured, and another call is framed, with an 
effort to exclude a part of the facts, and all the reasons 
contained in his former answer. The resolution, how- 
ever, upon the suggestion of the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hussanp,) has beenso mod- 
ified, by the consent of the mover, as to be unexception- 
able in form, by embracing all, and not a selected num- 
ber only, of the deposite banks in the State of Ohio; and 
in that shape he was willing that it should go to the 
Secretary. 
confidence, that he would continue to receive facts and 
reasons in answer to his calls, which he would find it far 
more difficult to contradict or subvert, than it would be 
for him to surmise that other facts were behind which 
might be of more use to him. 

The honorable Senator, as was somewhat the case 
with several members of this body at the present time, 
seemed to have his jealousies greatly aroused against the 
city of New York, and had apparently convinced him- 
self that great favoritism was extended towards that city 
in the management, and especially in the transfers, of 
the public money. 
hoped the Senator would discover and expose it. He 
should have all his aid in any proper efforts to learn the 
truth, and, should partiality or favoritism be discovered, 
he would go as far as the Senator himself to condemn 
and to prevent it; but so fully conscious was he that 
these abuses had no existence, except in the imagina- 
tions of prejudiced minds, that he must warn the Sena- 
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from the State, and not as the amount of transfers either 
to or from it. The error, therefure, is an error of the 
Senator, and not of the Secretary; and the Secretary, and 
not the Senator, is the party which has cause of complaint. 

The Senator (Mr. W. said) had sought this cecasion 
to refer to some proposition which he had had the hon- 
or to offer as amendments to the bill'to regulate the pub- 
lic deposites. The proposition related fo the disposi- 
tion of any surplus moneys which mighf, at any time, 
be found in the deposite banks, and proposed to invest 
such moneys temporarily, and until the wants of the 
Government should call for them, in stocks issued upon 
the faith and credit of the States. Such a disposition 
of these moneys the Senator had chosen to characterize 


| by the appellation of ‘* stock-jobbing, going among the 


He could promise the Senator, with entire | 


If the fact were so, Mr. W. ssid he | 


tor to prepare himself for continued and increased dis- | 


appointments in the prosecution of his enterprise. 
‘The facts and reasons returned by the Secretary, in 
reference to transfers of money to the city of New 
York, would be, as they had been in so many former 


bulls and bears of the stock-market, to regulate, raise, 
depress, and govern the price of stocks.” Mr. W. sail 
he merely referred to this portion of the Senator’s re- 
marks to say that he should not, in this incidental way, 
debate the deposite bill. He preferred to debate the 
question before the Senate, and not, upon any proposi- 
tion which might be before it, to debate every prop- 
osition which might thereafter come before it. He was 
most happy to hear the declaration of the Senator that 
he would vote for his propositions, if he could get no 
better, although he considered them most objectionabie ; 
and, in reply to this generous advance on the part of the 
honorable gentleman, he would tell him that, at a prop- 
er time, and when those propositions should come up fur 
consideration, he would discuss them with him with per- 
fect fairness; and, should better be offered by that hon- 
orable Senator, or any other member of that body, they 
should receive his most cheerful support. He had no 
pride of authership in the propositions he had offered. 
They were not his, but the propositions of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, recommended to Congress in his 
annual report. He had made himself the organ of their 
formal presentation to the Senate, because he had found 
none which seemed to him as acceptable. He was as anx- 
ious as any other member of the Senate that something 
should be done as to the regulation of the deposites of 
the public moneys in the banks, and as to the disposition 


| of any surplus which might be found to exist. 


answers to calls made by that Senator, [Mr. Ew1ne,] too | 


full, too plain, too clear, and would too strongly sustain 
the acts of the Treasury Department, to meet with his 
approbation. 

Mr. W. said he had listened to the Senator with at- 
tention, and in his protracted speech he had been able 


to discover but one ground of difficulty or complaint; | 


and that one, from his own showing, most palpably rest- 
ed with himself, and not with the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary, in speaking of the transfers as relating to the 
State of Ohio, had given the amounts transferred from 
that State, and the amounts transferred to it; and, by de- 
ducting the latter from the former, had found that the 
balance was some forty-five thousand dollars; thus show- 
ing that the amount of moneys in deposite to the credit 


of the Treasury transferred from the State of Ohio, with- | 


in the period covered by the call of the Senator, was 
larger than the amount of moneys transferred to that 
State within the same period by forty-five thousand dol- 
lars only. This balance the Senator had used as the 
whole amount of transfers from the State of Ohio, and 
his complaint seemed to be that his error had been cor- 
rected in the public papers. 


Surely this furnishes no | 


foundation on his part for complaint against the Secre- | 


tary, or for a charge of ambiguity in his answer to the 
Senator’s former call. The very portion of the report 


which he read to the Senate, in the course of his argu- | 
ment, states this forty-five thousand dollars as a balance 
ascertained by the deduction of the amount of transfers 





| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
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In justice to himself, it was proper that he should here 
call to the recollection of the Senate the state of 
facts in relation to this bill. Upon some of the first 
days of our present session, a distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnovun] had introduced a bill to 
regulate the public deposites. Mr. W. said he turned 
his attention to the bill, and prepared such amendments 
as he proposed to offer to it; and, having done so, waited 
for the time when the mover of the bill should call it up. 
A delay of some six weeks or two months took place, 
and the bill was not called. At the expiration of 
that time the honorable Senator announced to the Sen- 
ate that he should not call up the bill at all, but should 
abandon it to the care of the friends of the administra- 
tion. He (Mr. W.) then, at the earliest convenient pe- 
riod, called up the bill, and offered his amendments, 
which were ordered to be printed. Since that time the 
mover of the bill, and others of the opposition members, 
had expressed renewed anxiety that it should be called 
up and acted upon. In the mean time, other public bills 
of the first importance had obtained a preference; and 
as he thought much time was lost in changing our debates 
from subject to subject, without completing any thing, 
he could not consent to attempt to interpose the depos- 
ite bill at this time; but as soon as the fortification bill, 
and one or two other bills which had been much con- 
sidered, and he hoped would be speedily and definitive- 
ly acted upon, should be disposed of, he would go with 
gentlemen upon all sides of the House for the earliest 
final action upon that bill 
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Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said he had not mistaken or 
misunderstood the report of the Secretary. ‘That re- 
port states that no mere than $45,000 had been transfer- 
red from the State of Ohio, over and above what had been 
transferred to it. The inquiry to which that report was 
an answer, was, what amount of money received for lands 
had been transferred? That answer, therefore, very un- 
fairly conveysthe idea that no more than this small sum, 
of all that was so received in Ohio, has been transferred; 
a statement in direct opposition to that contained in the 
Globe, which appears tobe from the Treasury, or athor- 
ized by it. 

Without further debate, the resolution was then 
agreed to. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations for the purchase of sites, the 
collection of materials, and for the construction of forti- 
fications; when 

Mr. WRIGHT said, when the subject was last before 
the Senate he had moved an adjournment, with the in- 
tention more particularly of making a reply to some 
of the remarks of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catnoun] who had then just addressed the body against 


the bill. So much time, however, had elapsed, that the re- | 


ply intended had been principally abandoned; and as he 
did not see that Senator in his seat, and understood he was 
absent upon official duty, be should only notice such of 
his observations as were material to the views he pro- 
posed to present upon the merits of the bill. 

On the 18th day of February last, the Senate came to 
a final vote upon a resolution offered, at an early day of 
the session, by the honorable Senator from Missouri, { Mr. 
Benton, } upon the subject of appropriations for the pub- 
lic defence. All would recollect the declaration of the 
mover of the resolution, made at the time of its introduc- 
tion, that he considered it as antagonist to the two prop- 
ositions then before the Senate for the distribution 
among the States of the public moneys in the Treasury; 
the first, the land bill; and the second, the proposition 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnouy] so 
to amend the constitution of the United States as to au- 
thorize an entire distribution, for a series of years, of the 
surplus revenues, from whatever source derived. None 
could have forgotten the protracted debate upon that 
resolution, or the views entertained and expressed 
by those who took part in the debate. Upon the 
one side, the declarations of the honorable mover were 
sustained and enforced; and upon the other side, the 
policy of a system of fortifications was resisted by some, 
while others admitted and advocated the policy and ex- 
pediency of such a system, but denied that the land bill 
was antagonist to the proposed appropriations. The 
subject occupied the principal attention of the Senate 
for some four weeks, and a very slight modification only 
was adopted. 

The palpable and declared object of the resolution 
was to present to the Senate the great and vital ques- 
tion, whether the surplus revenues in the national Treas- 
ury should be given away, as gratuities to the States, 
before the public defences were provided for, or wheth- 
er those defences should first command the attention 
and favor of the national Legislature. The resolution, 
as drawn and offered, related to the surplus, and neces- 
sarily presented this question. The modification mere- 


ly removed the application of the resolution from the | 
surplus revenue to the whole revenues of the Gov- | 
ernment, and made the pledge more broad than the 


mover of the original resolution had proposed. In its 
amended shape, it stood in the following words: 
Resolved, ‘That so much of the revenue of the United 


States, and the dividends of stock receivable from the 
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Bank of the United States, as may be necessary for the 
purpose, ought to be set apart and applied to the gen- 
eral defence and permanent security of the country.” 
In this shape it was voted upon by the Senate; and upon 
acall of the yeasand nays, every Senator then in his 
seat, to the number of forty-two, out of the forty-cight 
members of the body, recorded his name in favor of it. 

Mr. W. said he thought he had a right to ask whetl- 
er this vote ought not to have been considered a pledge 
to the country, on the part of the Senate, that all neces- 
sary appropriations for the public defence should be first 
made out of the public moneys in the Treasury, before 
any other disposition should be attempted to be made of 
|; those moneys? He thought the inquiry could not be 

considered impertinent, or improper; and he called the 
attention of those Senators who had voted for that reso- 
lution to its fair implication, and to the measure now un- 
der ‘discussion. his was the first measure for general! 
public defence, which had been presented for the action 
of the body, since the passage of the resolution. Were 
the defences it proposed necessary, so asto bring it 
within the pledge contained in the resolution? 
| To answer this inquiry, it would be proper to look 
further into the resolution itself, and into the informa- 
| tion it had elicited. In addition to the general pledge 
before quoted, it contained a call upon the President, and, 
through him, upon the proper Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, as to the appropriations necessary and prop- 
er to be made for the various branches of the public de- 
fence, naval and military. An answer to that call, most 
full and satisfactory, had been given, and, for his pres- 
ent purpose, it was only necessary to refer to the clear 
and strong letter from the Secretary of War, to whose 
Department that branch of the public defences provi- 
ded for by this bill particularly pertained. The Secre- 
tary speaks with especial reference to the bill under dis- 
cussion, and therefore his remarks are susceptible of the 
most clear and unquestionable application. The bill was 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, rec- 
ommending appropriations for the commencement of 
new fortifications at nineteen new points upon the sea- 
coast. The Secretary had adopted twelve, and, for the 
present, rejec'ed the remaining sevenappropria'ions. He 
had recommended delay and further examination merely 
as to the latter class; while he had, in the most clear and 
unequivocal language, urged action—prompt, full and 
efficient action--as to the former class. 

Mr. W. said, as attempts had been made to cast doubt 
and obscurity over the opinions of the Secretary in this 
matter, he should speak for himself. He would read 
from the 19th and 20th pages of the report, and the 
language was as follows: 

“It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the fol- 
lowing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary : 

At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c. 

At Kennebec river. 

At Portland. 

At Portsmouth. 

At Salem. 

At New Bedford. 

At New London. 

Upon Staten island. 

At Soller’s flats. 

A redoubt on Federal point. 

For the Barancas. 

For Fort St. Philip. 

** These proposed works all command the approach 
to places sufficiently important to justify their construc- 
| tion under any circumstances that will probably exist. 
| I think, therefore, that the public interest would be pro- 
moted by the passage of the necessary appropriations for 
them. As soon as these are made, such of the positions 
| aS May appear to require it can be examined, and the 
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! 
form and extent of the works adapted to the existing | 
circumstances, if any change be desirable. The con- 
struction of those not needing examination can commence | 
immediately, and that of the others as soon as the plans | 
are determined upon. By this proceeding, therefore, a | 
season may be saved in the operations.” 

Such, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) are the expres- 
sions and the opinions of the head of the Department, 
upon which the call has been made, on this important 
subject of fortifications. Are those expressions and | 

} 


opinions equivocal? Has not the Sccretary told us that 
he believed ‘the public interests would be promoted 
by the passage of the necessary appropriations for them?” 
Has he not told us, that by making these appropria- | 
tions now, ‘* a season may be saved in the operations?” 
Where, then, is the doubt?) Where the equivocation? | 
The bill originally contained provisions for nineteen new | 
works. The Secretary selects and recommends, une- | 
quivocally, appropriations for twelve of the nineteen, 
and as unequivocally recommends a postponement of ap- | 
propriations and further surveys and examinations as to | 
the remaining seven. He meets fairly and fully the | 
whole bill, and gives his opinions and his reasons as to 
every part of it. Whence, then, the pretence that his 
recommendations are obscure, and his opinions doubt- 
ful, as to the works still embraced in the bill? The 
Committee on Military Affairs, since the receipt of the 
report of the Secretary, have considered his views, and 
made their bill conform to them. They have recom- | 
mended that the appropriations for the seven works, 
for which the Secretary does not recommend immediate 
appropriations, should be stricken from the bill; and the 
Senate has unanimously agreed to the amendments. 
They have been made, and the bill is now precisely 
what the Secretary tells us the public interests require 
that it should be. Whence, then, (Mr. W. said,) he 
again asked, these attempts to prove that the opinion of 
the Secretary was doubtful as to the remaining twelve 
proposed new fortifications? The answer was clear and 
conclusive, and he should only repeat what had been 
already said by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Preston] when he gave it. Gentlemen had 
taken the expressions of the Secretary applicable to 
the seven works for which he recommended the suspen- 
sion of immediate appropriations, and had applied 
them to the twelve works in reference to which he had 
given’the opinion ‘**that the public interests would be 
promoted by the passage of the necessary appropria- 
tions for them.’’ Anyone, who would read with care 
the report of the Secretary, would detect this error, 
and absolve that officer from all obscurity or equivo- 
cation. 

It should be further remembered that the President, 
upon whom the call was made, has especially and fully 
endorsed the recommendation of the Secretary of War. 
So far, therefore, as the information and opinions of the 
executive departments can establish a necessity for the 
works for which the bill under consideration provides, we 
are able to pronounce, without doubt or hesitation, that 
they are necessary to the public defence. 

What, then, (Mr. W. said) he must ask, is the condition 
ofthe Senate in its action upon this bill, after the pledge | 
given to the country in the resolution above quoted? | 
Were we at liberty to refuse the appropriations, un- | 
less we disputed the necessity of the works? It seem- 
ed to him not. It seemed to him we were estopped by 
our own acts, unless we were prepared to assert and | 
show, in opposition to the report of the Secretary, and | 
the concurring opinion of the President, that the works 
proposed to be constructed are not necessary to the na- | 
tional defence, within the fair scope and meaning of our | 
own resolution. 

He must then appeal to the Senate, and to every wdi- 
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vidual Senator, to know whether there is one member 
of thatbody who will deny, or even question, the neces- 
sity of one of the works now proposed by the bill. He 
did not believe he should hear a voice raised in doubt, 
much less in. denial, of the necessity of each and every 
one of these works. How, then, was the Senate to re- 
fuse the appropriations, and preserve the pledge it had 
given to the country, that the public defences were fift 
to occupy its attention, and that provision for these de- 
fences, so far as such provision might be necessary, was 
first to be made from the public moneys in the Treas- 
ury, and the public revenues to be received into that 
Treasury. 

Objections to the bill, however, had been made, and 
Mr. W. said he would detain the Senate for a few mo- 
ments, to examine some of those objections. 

The first in order which he would notice was, that 
new discoveries in the art and science of defence might 
supersede the present propositions; that the power of 
steam, and its application to the defences of a nation, 
were yet little known, and had been little tried; and that 
future experience might prove that this power would 
furnish a preferable substitute for the permanent de- 
fences proposed by the bill. In answer tothis objection, 
he would merely ask, in sincerity and candor, whether a 
single member of the Senate had brought his mind to 
the belief that our important commercial towns, our 
principal and most useful harbors, and the mouths of 
our great navigable rivers, which were susceptible of 
perfect defence by permanenty stationary, and durable 
fortifications, were to be left to any description of mov- 
able and floating defences, whether moved and govern- 
edl by steam, or by the natural elements? Didany man, 
who had in the slightest degree examined this subject, 
delude himself with the notion that a commercial nation, 
with a coast more extended and exposed than any other 
nation of the world, and with the means in its Treasury 
for the construction of permanent and secure defences, 
was either to wait for new discoveries as to the power and 
application of steam, or to trust its wealth and com- 
merce to the protection of floating batteries, instead of 
well-constructed and immovable fortifications? For 
himself, (Mr. W. said,) his enthusiasm as to modern im- 
provements had carried his mind to no such conclusions. 
He had not doubted, and did not now doubt, that steam, 
as connected with harbor defence, was ta be made a 
most important agent in the great work in which we 
were engaged, and he was prepared to go as far as ex- 
perience and wisdom would warrant in providing for its 


| use; but he would not, for one moment, admit that the 


important points upen our coast, susceptible of perma- 
nent land defences, were to be left to the uncertain and 
doubtful protection of moving batteries of any descrip- 
tion. He had not heard it advanced that the science of 
defence by fortifications was very imperfect, or that im- 
provements were to be soon anticipated; and having 
come to the conclusion that these were the defences 
which the country required, at the points named in the 


| bill, and that the art of constructing them had been, in 


all essential particulars, as perfect for centuries as it now 
is, he was prepared to give,his support to the bill, with 
out waiting the uncertainty of valuable improvements 
by new discoveries. 

The next objection he proposed to notice was, that 
we want information as to some of these propose: 
works; that the necessary examinations, surveys, and 


estimates have not been made; and that we act in the 


dark in making appropriations without them. This ob- 


| jection (Mr. W. said) he was willing to admit was spe- 


cious and plausible; but as to these particular works, he 
thought he should be able easily to show that it was 
much more specious than solid and substantial. Te had 
understood from the remarks made by the chairman of 
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the Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. Bewron,] 
when this bill was first under discussion, that all these 
points had been selectéd as points proper for the con- 
struction of permanent fortifications by the first board 
of engineers which ever examined our Atlantic coast 
with a view to its permanent defence; that several sub- 
sequent examinations, by competent and skilful engi- 
neers, had been made for the same purpose; and that 
all had selected these points as capable of heing defend- 
ed by the erection of forts and batteries, and as of suffi- 
cient importance, either as commercial towns, or safe 
and convenient harbors and roadsteads, to render such 
defences necessary to the protection of our commerce 
and the security of the country; and that conjectural 
plans and estimates of the works required had been re- 
peatedly made at all the points. He now received the 
assent of that honorable Senator to the correctness of 
his understanding in these particulars, and was therefore 
not mistaken in assuming this as one ground for the im- 
mediate action of the Senate. But there was another 
and a stronger ground. A call had been made upon the 
War Department, upon this subject; and the answer, 
full, complete, and apparently satisfactory to all, was 
before us. That Department was in possession of all 
the information which had been collected as to the ne- 
cessity and propriety of these works. No one would 
doubt the competency of the head of that Department to 
form a safe and correct opinion upon the sufficiency of 
that information for the discreet action of Congress. 
What, then, does the Secretary say in reference to the 
fortifications provided for in this bill? 

**[t cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the 
following places, enumerated in this bill, will be neces- 
sary.” 

**] think, therefore, that the public interest would 
be promoted by the passage of the necessary appropria- 
tions for them. As soon as these are made, such of the 
positions as may appear to require it can be examined, 
and the form and extent of the works adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances, if any change be desirable. The con- 
struction of those not needing examjgation can com- 
mence immediately, and that of the others as soon as the 
plaas are determined upon. By this proceeding, there- 
fore, a season may be saved in the operations.” 

These are the opinions of the executive officer of the 
Government especially charged with these works of de- 
fence, and fully aware of all the information in the pos- 
session of the Government in relation to their necessity 
and propriety. Does he tell us we want more informa- 
tion before we can act? No, sir. He tells us it cannot 
be doubted that fortifications at the points mentioned 
will be necessary. Does he tell us that we want fur- 
ther examinations, surveys, and estimates, before we 
can hazard an appropriation? No, sir. He tells us that 
when the appropriations have been made, such of the 
positions as may appear to require it can be examined, 
and the form and extent of the works adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances, ‘* ifany change be desirable.” Does 
he tell us that nothing is to be gained by making the ap- 
propriations now? No, sir. He tells us that, by this 
proceeding, a season may be saved in the operations. So 


much, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) for the objection | 


that we have not information to authorize these appro- 
priations. 

Another objection is, that we have not engineers to 
superintend these works; and that, unless the corps of 
engineers be increased, the appropriations, if made, 
must remain unexpended. Mr. W. said this was an ob- 
jection to this class of appropriations which had been 
frequently advanced upon former occasions, and he had 
repextedly attempted to answer it; in which attempt, he 
was sorry to say, he had been so unsuccessful that the 
same vbjection again met him here. He must repeat 
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his former opinion, that the money of the Government 
would command engineers of science, skill, and experi- 
ence; and that gentlemen were entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that the corps of engineers, holding military 
commissions under the United States, monopolized ail 
the science, experience, or skill, to be found in this 
widely extended country. But, for the sake of this ar. 
gument, he would admit the necessity of an increase of 
the corps of engineers; and what would be the effect 
upon the duties of the Senate in relation to this bill’ 
An act for the increase of that corps, to the extent rec- 
ommended by the head of the corps, had long since 
passed this body, and been sent to the House of Repre. 
sentatives. We, therefore, had discharged our duty 
in this matter, and he was for continuing to discharge 
that duty in a matter consistent with our own action. It 
was not for the Senate to wait the passage of one of its 
bills through the other branch of Congress, before it 
would act upon another and more important public 
measure. Let us (said Mr. W.) follow our own action, 
be consistent with ourselves, carry out our own meas 
ures, and leave the House of Representatives to their 
proper responsibilities. This objection has no foundation 
with us, because we have already obviated it by our le- 
gislative action, and it does not become us to assume that 
any other branch of the Government will not discharge 
the same duty. 

A further objection to the passage of this bill is, that 
if the appropriations be made, the money cannot be ex- 
pended. It is asserted, that the ordinary appropriations 
for the fortifications already commenced! are more mo- 
ney than it is in the power of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment to expend, and that hence additional appro- 
priations for new works cannot be expended. Mr. W. 
said he did not see that the conclusion followed from the 
premises. If it were true that money could not be ex- 
pended at one point upon our extended coast, for the 
want of laborers, he could not see that it necessarily fol- 
lowed that laborers could not be procured at other 
points. The evidence upon which this objection rests 
isa report from the head of the engineer department, 
stating that some eighty or one hundred thousand dollars 
appropriated for the construction of a fort at Throg’s 
neck, near the harbor of New York, was not expended 
during the last year, because laborers were not procured; 
that invitations to laborers were published and circula- 
ted in the city of New York, and in several of the east- 
ern cities, without effect. The report, no doubt, states 
truly the facts, as far as it goes; but there are other facts 
required to enable us to form a correct judgment as to 
the inference authorized from this failure to procure la- 
borers. What prices were offered? Were they equal 
to the current prices of similar labor in the cities where 
the invitations were circulated? Was the season of the 
year that, when laborers are usually disengaged and at 
liberty to make contracts? Were the character and con- 
dition of the work such as the mass of laborers were 
competent to perform, and would be willing to en- 
gage in at ordinary wages? ‘These and other inquiries 
should be answered before we are authorized to con- 
clude that money would not command labor in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our great commercial metropolis. 

Mr. W. said this objection had been repeatedly urged 
during the discussions of the present session, and he 
had himself repeatedly attempted to answer it; he was 
mortified to see how unfortunately, as the objection 
continued to be urged with undiminished earnestness 
and confidence. He must, therefore, again repeat what 
seemed to him to be a most perfect and complete refu- 
tation of the idea that money will not command labor in 
and about New York, to any extent to which money is 
offered and paid. All will remember that since we 


have been here, during our present session, the city of 
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New York has been visited by a conflagration unequal- 
led in the history of this continent. From five to seven 
hundred extensive buildings, in the very heart of the 
city, were laid in ashes in the course of a few hours. 
He had recently seen several intelligent merchants from 
that city, some of whom were among the sufferers by 
the fire. All agreed in assuring him, that by the time 
he would probably pass the city on his way to his 
home, after the adjournment of Congress, he would 
almost want a guide to point out to him where the fire 
had extended; that new buildings were rising upon the 
ruins of those destroyed by the fire, with a rapidity 
wholly incredible; that it almost seemed that an entire 
city was rising from the earth, as by the power of magic; 
that the present month would entirely complete a large 
proportion of the new buildings. This, Mr. President, 
has been mostly done in the season of winter, and a winter, 
too, unequalled in severity and duration. Andcan it be 
true that at that point the United States cannot command 
labor by money? Can private enterprise accomplish 
so much in a few months, and yet the Government not 
be able to spend a few thousand dollars upon works of 
defence, because labor cannot be procured for money? 
Sir, the conclusion is contradicted by facts, is contradict- 
ed by experience, is contradicted by the plainest dic- 
tates of sense and reason. The Government must not 
expect to obtain labor, but by paying the current prices 
for the labor it requires; and at those prices its mo- 
ney will go as far, be as sure to command labor, and to 
obtain it, as will the money of private citizens. 

_ But, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) there is another 
view of this subject. What is the course of these ex- 
penditures? For what are expenses first to be incurred? 
The points at which the fortifications are to be erected 
are fixed in the bill; but you have acquired no title to 
the necessary grounds, and no jurisdiction from the 
States over those sites, when you have purchased them. 
Both of these steps must be taken, before common pru- 
dence will warrant the commencement of the proposed 


Ee 


erections. In all cases the purchase of the grounds must | 
require an expenditure of money, and the. grant of the 
necessary jurisdiction must require time for the action of 


the respective State Legislatures. 


jurisdiction, until Congress place at the disposition of the | 


proper executive department the means to make the 
purchase of a site, in case the jurisdiction be obtained. 
Mr. W. said, to illustrate his meaning, he would speak 
of the proposed appropriation for his own State; because 
he was more fully acquainted with the facts in that case 
than any other embraced in the bill. He referred to 
the appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars for 
the purchase of the site of Fort Tompkins and its depen- 
dencies, and for the erection thereon of fortifications to 
protect and defend the main entrance into the harbor of 
New York. This site isso plainly designated by the nature 
of the ground, and the formation of the harbor, that no 
person who ever passed the point can have failed to see 
and mark it. Indeed, the State, during the late war with 
Great Britain, and when the national Treasury was des- 
titute of means to prosecute the war, and much more to 
defend our coast, took this matter into its own hands, 
possessed itself of this site, and erected upon it three 


works of defence: Fort Tompkins upon the heights, to | 


defend the other works from approach by land; Fort 
Richmond upon the water, to defend the Narrows; and 
Fort Hudson, an extensive water-battery, to act in aid of 
Fort Richmond, and to reach an enemy in his approach 
to the Narrows from the outer harbor. These works 
still belonged to the State, but had not been kept in re- 


pair since the war. The consequence was, that they had | 


gone into a state of dilapidation, and he was unable to 
say what their value might now be to the Government. 


It will not be sup- | 
posed that the application will be made for the grant of | 
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He had understood that they cost the State, some four 
hundred thousand dollars. He knew that repeated over- 
tures had been made by the State to this Government to 
purchase them, with the site, and that the Legislature 
had repeatedly authorized negotiations for their sale and 
transfer to the United States. Nothing had hitherto 
been effected, and he had recently been informed that 
the Legislature of the State, now in session, had again 
authorized the sale and transfer. In this case, this must 
be the first step, and the payment for the site the first 
item of expenditure. So far, therefore, as that may go, 
no objection would be interposed that the money, if ap- 
propriated, could not be expended; nor would it be said 
that time was required, or information wanted, to accom- 
plish these objects. He did not suppose that any other 
point was precisely similarly circumstanced; but he did 
suppose that in all cases, whether the sites were the 
property of the States, or of individuals, a title was to 
be secured to the United States, and paid for out of the 
respective appropriations; and that the proper jurisdic- 
tion, to protect the interests of the Government, was to 
be obtained from the respective State Legislatures in the 
mode pointed out by the constitution. Means, there- 
fore, would be required, as well as time, in all cases; 
and so far as both were concerned, the application to 
the case of Staten Island would be measurably applica- 
ble to all the other cases embraced in the bill 

What were the next subjects of expenditure? Mr. W. 
said it seemed to him that the materials for the construc- 
tion of a fortification would next require the expenditure 
of money. ‘The stone, brick, lime, sand, timber, iron, 
and all other materials, must be purchased and brought 
to the spot. Was there any objection to making the 
contracts and procuring the delivery of these materials 
during the time required to negotiate for the site, and 
procure the grant of jurisdiction? He could see none. 
Would not these preparatory steps occupy time enough 
to allow all further necessary surveys and examinations 
to be made? He was sure no one could doubt the fact. 
What, then, was the strength of the objection that the 
money could not be expended, or that more time was 
required for surveys and examinations’ 

But (Mr. W. said) there was another view of this od- 
jection of time, which seemed to him as absurd in prac- 
tice, as it must be fatal in principle, to these works of 
public defence. He referred to that class of the oppo- 


| nents of this bill, who urged the necessity of delay in 


making these appropriations, and at the same time 
pressed upon us measures for the gratuitous distribution 
among the States of the very moneys in the Treasury 
with which these fortifications were to be constructed. 
The land bill, which had passed this body but a few days 
since, was one of these measures, and some gentlemen 
had been frank enough to put their opposition to this 
bill upon the ground that it might interfere with the 
moneys proposed to be distributed under the provisions 
of that act. Others, and much the largest number of 
the friends of that measure, had placed their opposition 
to this bill upon the ground of want of information of 
surveys, examinations, and estimates; and yet they had 
not failed to urge, with all the ardor of the former class, 
the giving away to the States the very means by which 
alone these most important and confessedly necessary 
modes of public defence can be erected, when the in- 
formation they seem to desire shall have been obtained. 
What is the value of such professions of friendship for 
the defences of the country’? What will be the use of 
the information sought, when the means of proceeding 
with the works shall have been given away’ For what 
valuable purpose shall we learn that the positions named 
in the bill are well selected, the fortifications wise and 
necessary, the plans economical, and the appropriations 
proposed only reasonable for present objects, when 
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the Treasury shall have been exhausted in bounties to 
the States, and we have not a dollar at command to be 
applied to new or additional defences’? Mr. W. said he 
must say that gentlemen who assumed this position sub- 
jected themselves most strongly to the suspicion that 
a division of the public moneys, and not the prosecu- 
tion of works of defence, was their darling object. To 
the other class, who openly and frankly opposed the 
bill upon the ground that it conflicted with the schemes 
for a distribution of the public moneys, he must award 
greater fairness. They met what he considered to be 
the true question, openly and without disguise. He 
must, however, here bring to the memory of these op- 
ponents of the bill now under discussion, some of the 
arguments used by those who opposed the passage of 
the Jand bill through the Senate. It was contended 
(Mr. W. said) by himself and others, that any system of 
distribution, such as was proposed by that bill, would 
tend to impede the necessary public appropriations; to 
arrest the prosecution of the necessary public defences; 
and to embarrass the national Government in all its de- 
partments, and in every branch of the public service. It 
was urged that such distribution would necessarily 
lead the States into measures involving heavy and long- 
continued expenditures; that the arguments, estimates, 
and flattering calculations of the friends of that bill, were 
eminently calculated to produce anticipations of future 
dividends which could not be realized; that the mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress were the represent- 
atives of the States, and of the people of the States, 
and must and ought to be strongly influenced by the 
wishes and interests of those whom they respectively 
represented; that when disappointment as to the amounts 
to be divided should come upon the constituent body-- 
as come that disappointment must—the necessities of the 
States, growing out of these delusive expectations, 
would be paramount to the necessities of this Govern. 
ment, with the representative bodies; and that appro- 
priations for the permanent defences of the country, 
appropriations for the navy, appropriations for the 
army, and appropriations for all other branches of the 
public service, would be injuriously restricted, or whol- 
ly refused, that the sum to be divided to the States, as 
surplus revenue, might be increased. 

Mr. W. said, when he urged these arguments, he did 
not even dream that he should see their correctness 
demonstrated before the close of the present session of 
Congress. He did not then believe that the evil tendencies 
of these plans for distribution would be so soon and so 
boldly developed. In this he had been entirely disappoint- 
ed. Already we had met, in open avowal, the influence 
he had feared; and, upon this first measure of public de- 
fence which had been presented to the Senate since the 
passage of that dangerous bill, we had heard opposition 
distinctly avowed upon the ground that the appropria- 
tions might conflict with the various plans for a dis- 
tribution of the moneys in the Treasury. If he had be- 
fore merely doubted, he should now be most perfectly 
confirmed in his hostility to these projects, so long as 
any branch of the public service called for the expendi- 
ture of the public moneys on hand. 

He would now (Mr. W. said) proceed to examine, very 
briefly, one or two of the objections offered by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catuoun] 
to the passage of the bill under discussion. The first 
objection of that honorable Senator which he proposed 
to notice, was, the want of engineers to superintend the 
expenditures proposed; and he had anticipated the argu- 
ment to be drawn from the action of the Senate, in the 
increase of the engineer corps to about twice its pre- 
sent strength, by the assumption that this increase would 
not bring engineers of experience, and would not there- 
fore, at present, authorize an increase of appropriations 
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We are, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) if the posi- 
tions assumed by the opponents of this bill be admitted, 
in a condition unknown to the history of any people who 
have ever before existed upom the face of the earth. 
We have nodebt. Our Treasury is full to overflowing. 
Weare defenceless in almost every respect. And yet 
we cannot be defended, according to the doctrines of 
some, because our money will not purchase the Jabor 
necessary to construct the defences we need. According 
to others, we cannot be defended, because we have not 
engineers of skill and experience to direct the expendi- 
ture of the money, if we appropriate it. An increase of 
our engineer corps will not aid us in this particular, 
because such an increase will not bring with it the re. 
quisite skill and experience; and, as a necessary conse - 
quence from these conclusions, we must not increase the 
engineer corps, because, without an increase of appro 

priations for fortifications, we shall have nothing for the 
engineers to do, who may be added to the corps. Was 
ever, Mr. President, so helpless a condition of any peo- 
ple before known? Money in the Treasury to an excess, 
but nobo ly will wo:k for it; defences of every descrip- 
tion imperatively required, but men of skill and science 

cannot be found to superintend their construction. 
Therefore, we must give away the money, and wait for 
the defences of the nation, until the Treasury shall con- 
tain other means, until money will command labor, and 
until engineers can be educated to superintend the pub- 
lic wotks. 

The honorable Senator put forth another objection to 
this bill, which was even less anticipated from that quar- 
ter than was the objection which has just been examined. 
It was, that the bill isin competition with the several 
propositions for the distribution of the surplus revenue. 
Remembering the constitutional opinions held and ex- 
pressed by that Senator but two years since, on the sub- 
ject of a distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States, Mr. W. said it was impossible that he could have 
expected opposition to this bill from that quarter upon 
that ground. Inthe Senator’s speech upon the removal 
of the deposites, made in the Senate in January, 1834, 
are found the following remarks: 

‘‘ There is another aspect, (said Mr. C.,) in which 
this subject may be viewed. We all remember how 
early the question of the surplus revenue began to agitate 
the country. At avery early period, a Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Dickerson] presented his scheme for 
disposing of it, by distributing it among the States. Tie 
first message of the President recommended a similar 
project, which was followed up by a movement on the 
part of the Legislature of New York, and I believe 
some of the other States. The public attention was 
aroused, the scheme scrutinized, its gross unconstitu- 
tionality and injustice, and its dangerous tendency ol 
absorbing the power and existence of the States, were 
clearly perceived and denounced. The denunciation 
was too deep to be resisted, and the scheme was aban- 
doned.” 

Such, Mr. W. said, were the opinions of the Senator 
upon the subject of a distribution of the surplus revenue 
to the States; and could he have expected from him an 
objection to the passage of a bill, providing for the de- 
fences of the country, for the more rapid prosecution of 
a system of defences with which he kad once been offi- 
cially and closely connected, because it comes in com- 
petition with propositions for a distribution of the surplus 
moneys, so recently pronounced grossly unconstitutional, 
unjust, and dangerous to the power and existence of the 
States? 

{Here Mr. Preston remarked that his colleague was 
not in his seat, but detained from it by official duties, 
and he hoped Mr. W. would consent to suspend his remarks 
until Mr. C. should be in. Mr. W. replied that he re- 
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gretted very much the absence of the Senator from the money in the deposite banks, and assert that he had 
South Carolina, as he would greatly have preferred to | made this dilatory proposition for a different disposition, 
have replied to him in his presence; but as he had no | to accomplish that design, would the Senator consider 
remarks of a personal character to make, he could not | him courteous or just? Would the Senate consider the 
consent to delay the bill by a suspension of his argument. imputation of such motives to any member of the body 
Mr. W. proceeded: He had nothing to add on the parliamentary or proper? It was not his purpose to 
subject of this great change of opinion on the part of the make any such charge. It was not his habit to impute 
Senator, except that it had surprised and disappointed | motives to the members of this body, for acts done un- 
him, coming from that quarter. der their_official responsibility; and he did not believe’that 
Another position of the Senator was not less singular such a charge, if made against the honorable Senator, 
and extraordinary, and called fora reply. It was the would be founded in fact. He did not believe the Sen- 
assertion that the bill was not intended to expedite the } ator, in making the proposition upon which he had com- 
construction of fortifications, but to retain the public mented, had been actuated by any design to retain the 
money in the banks where it was now deposited; and he | Money in the deposite banks; but the reverse. Yet he 
went so far as to say, that were the objects of the bill did believe that such a design imputed to that Senator 
what they purported to be—the erection of fortifications — would have precisely as much foundation in justice and 
he would support it. Mr. W. said, in the absence of truth, as the similar charge preferred by him against 
that Senator, he would take no notice of this unjust and | the friends of the defence bills; and he trusted he had 
ungenerous imputation upon the motives of the friends of shown that the effect of the Senator’s proposition would 
this bill, but would examine the position, supposing it | be to retain the money in the banks much longer, and 
had any foundation in fact. The bill upon its face con- | Much more certainly, than any effect to be apprehend- 
tains as direct and positive appropriations as any other | ¢¢ from the passage of these bills. 
appropriation bill which has been presented to Congress. | Mr. W. said his intention and desire was to apply the 
If passed, it will devolve upon the proper executive de- | money in the Treasury to a constitutional use. The mo- 
partment the immediate duty of obtaining the proper | ®¢y is the avails of ‘ taxes, duties, imposts, and exci- 
sites and commencing the several works, and of pro- | 8€8,” laid and collected by, or under the authority and 
ceeding in their construction with all possible despatch, | direction of Congress, ‘*to pay the debts, and provide 
so far as the means appropriated will go. Has any one | for the common defence and general welfare of the 
suggested, or will any one believe, that any sinister in- | United States.” The first great constitutional use to 
tentions, on the part of those who may vote for the bill, | Which the public moneys were to be applied had been 
will influence the executive officers in the prompt and | fully performed. The debts had been fully paid. The 
faithful discharge of their duties under it? Had the Sena- | Second, to ‘* provide for the common defence,” it is the 
tor from South Carolina suggested, or could he suggest, | Object of this bill to prosecute more vigorously and effi- 
any change of the form of the bill, so as to make the ap- ciently. For that reason he supported it, and most ear- 
propriations more positive and unconditional, or the duty | n¢stly hoped it would be successful. Yet it was not for 
to expend the money more imperative and urgent? He | him to impute improper or unworthy motives to those 
hazarded nothing in giving a negative answer to these who thought the constitution and the public interests 
inquiries. Language could not improve the bill in these | Would be better served by giving away this money to 
particulars; nor had it been intimated that there was the States, or what was, in his judgment, precisely 
either doubt or condition to be found upon its face. He | €quivalent, lending it to the States without interest, and 
would, then, leave the Senator, and the Senate, to de- | Upon a declaration upon their respective statute books 
termine how far he was sustained in placing bis opposi- | that they would repay the principal whenever their re- 
tion toa proper and positive law upon the ground of | presentatives in the two Houses of Congress should or- 
his suspicion that some who support it entertain inten- | der them todoso. He thought, however, so long as 
tions unfavorable to its execution. he abstained from the imputation of motives to those 
He must present this objection of the Senator in an- | Who advocated such a disposition of these moneys, he 
other light, and see whether it may not be made quite as | Was entitled to an exemption from imputation as to his own 
applicable to himself, as to those who advocate and sup- | Motives, in urging a use of the money such as the honor and 
port the defence bills. His charge is, that they desire | Mterests and safety of the country required and demand- 
to retain the money in the deposite banks. What dis- | ¢d;and such as the constitution not only authorized, but 
position does he propose to make of it? for he is the | directed in terms. 
author of a variety of propositions upon the subject. | After Mr. Wnricurt had concluded, Mr. RUGGLES 
The last, and that one upon which he presumed the | Tose, and addressed the Chair as follows: 
Senator intended to rely, was, to deposite the money in | Mr. President: This bill has been slumbering on the 
the treasuries of the several States, without interest. | table for more than two months, without any disposition 
But when, and upon what terms, is the money to be being manifested by a majority of the Senate to take it 


transferred from the deposite banks to the several State | UP- The inquiry throughout the country is, where is 
treasuries? When, and as soon as, the Legislature of | the fortification bill? What has become of the fortifica 
each State shall have passed a law, pledging the faith | tion bill? Why does not the Senate act on the fortifica 
of the State for the repayment of the money upon the | tion bill? All the seaboard—all that part of it which has 
call of Congress. Nearly all those Legislatures have | not been already provided with works of defence—is 
closed their annual sessions, and all probably will, be- | alive to this subject. No measure is more imperivusly 
fore this proposition can become a law, if it is to become | demanded by the exposed condition of the seaboard, 
a law atall. Much the larger number of them do not } and none more loudly called for, in connexion with 
again conveneuntil November, December, and January. liberal appropriations for an increase of the navy, by the 
The money, therefore, according to the disposition pro- | general sense of the country. 

posed by the Senator himself, must remain in the depos- This matter has been delayed and put off till it is now 
ite banks for the whole of the present year, at the least; | too late to do much else than to prepare for entering 
while, in several of the States, the legislative sessions | Upon the contemplated works at an early period of the 
are biennial only; and, in one State at least, it is said its | next year. AnJ why itis that this important bill has 
constitution prohibits the Legislature from contracting been postponed to others of much less consequence, 
a debt for any purpose. Mr. W. said, were he to | and suflered--nay, made--to lie on the table, while the 
charge the honorable Senator with a design to continue season for - operations has been passing away, I am Un- 
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able to understand. But I hope the Senate will now 
settle the details of it, and do what, in my humble ap- 
prehension, the Senate ought to have done two or three 
months ago. 

The Senator from Tennessee who has just taken his 
seat [Mr. Warts] appears to understand the Secretary 
of War as recommending, in his report oh this subject, 
a postponement of all the new fortifications named in 
this bill, and the completion of those works only which 
have been heretofore commenced. But, sir, I have not 
so understood the report. On the contrary, the Secre- 
tary expressly recommends the construction of fortifica- 
tions at several points where none have been commenced. 

If we are to proceed upon the principle that no new 
works shall be commenced, confining the appropriations 
to the completion of those already in a state of forward- 
ness, the State Ihave the honor to represent will still 
be left without defences. She has no works commen- 
ced, and therefore has none to complete. The views 
of the Senator from Tennessee go to sustain the motion 
submitted by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Prestoy,] when this bill was last before the 
Senate, and which, as I understand it, now comes for- 
ward for consideration. ‘The motion was to amend the 
bill by striking out the appropriation for the defence of 
the Kennebec. In making the motion, he announced 
his intention also of moving to strike out all the appro- 
priations for works of the third class, as classified in the 
report of the board of engineers made in 1821; and also 
to strike out the appropriation for steam batteries. 
These several motions, it seems, are to be met succes- 
sively. Now, the Kennebec falls within the third class 
in that report, and would therefore be embraced in the 
second proposed amendment. But the Senator has 
thought proper to single out the Kennebec river for the 


be a vulnerable point, and more assailable than any other 
in the bill. 
line of fortifications at once, but to break through it at 
some chosen point, and then to cut them up in detail. I 
suppose that would be according to military principles. 

It is not my intention, sir, to take up the time of the 
Senate in advocating the system of national defences, 
for one part of which this bill provides; for l apprehend 
that at this day few are to be found, who are willing to 
hazard their reputation as statesmen, by calling in ques- 
tion the wisdom of shielding a maritime frontier, and 
furnishing a navy with convenient and numerous places 
of resort and refuge. 
and the experience of our own; the concurring opinion 


military science; the established policy of our Govern- 
ment, hitherto sustained by all parties; in fine, history, 
example, experience, science, and patriotism—-all concur 
in sustaining the system of national defences, which 
embrace a navy and fortifications. .The recent report 
of the Secretary of War upon this subject, which has 
received so much commendation, fully sustains the prin- 


some of its details. 


is seriously questioned by the Senator who submitted 
this motion. There is, however, the honorable Senator 
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him to land--make room for him to disembark, ‘that 
those who should be left to recross the Atlantic might 
carry back with them such experience of our hospitality, 
as would deter them and others from a similar enter. 
prise thereafter. 

Sir, there is more chivalry than wisdom in such a view 
of the subject. Fortifications are not so much to pre- 
vent an enemy from landing on our coast, as to shut up 
our harbors, occlude our ports, and Jock up the mouths 
of our rivers, and thus to guard against a sudden attack 
upon our commercial towns = the fleets of an enemy. 

The Senator thinks we should find no great difficulty 
in chastising an enemy that should have the presumption 
to land on our shores. And, sir, he seems to suppose 
that it would argue imbecility and cowardice to attempt 
to keep him away from our harbors by those ugly, 
frowning battlements, and to protect our cities by for- 
tresses. Perhaps he supposes it the wisest and most 
gallant course to give an enemy’s ships of war free 
access to our commercial towns, and, after he has batter- 
ed them down, toinvite him to land and measure swords 
with us! We should unquestionably give him some 
evidence of our valor, but I do exceedingly doubt 
whether he would carry away with him any very high 
opinion of the wisdom of our protective policy. And 
should he not accommodate us by accepting our invita- 
tion--should he not choose to land and give us battle on 
shore, we might lose the opportunity of proving even 
our valor. 

But the Senator from South Carolina does not go 
quite so far. I do not understand him as opposed to 
this system of public defences. On the contrary, he 
claimed for his colleague the distinguished honor of 
having ‘‘ fought up” this system of fortifying the mari- 


D , | time frontier, against much opposition and discourage- 
separate action of the Senate; no doubt, supposing it to | 


ment, at the time he was Secretary of War. And so 
creditable did he deem the achievement to his wisdom 
and patriotism, that he erected for him a triumphal 
arch, and fixed his statue upon it, and seemed resolved 
that it should not be cast down by impious hands, with- 
out an effort to sustain itthere. The effort, it must be 
admitted, was a splendid and gallant one. And T trust 
the honorable Senator, whose name and fame it was in- 
tended to perpetuate, will, by his support of this bill, 
vindicate his claim to the apotheosis designed for him. 
Yes, sir, I may be permitted to hope that the combined 
honors of rhetoric and statuary will call up the distin- 
guished Senator alluded to, to the support of the bill, 
against the assault made upon it by his eloquent col- 


the | league. 
of distinguished statesmen, and others eminent for their | 


| tion to this bill? 


Since, then, the system of fortifying the maritime 
frontier is not to be impugned, I ask what is the objec 
One objection is, that it involves too 


} great an expenditure; that it is entering upon a scheme 


that will call for appropriations to an unlimited amount. 


| At the same time we are told, and from the same quar- 


ter whence this objection comes, that our Treasury is 


| full to overflowing; that there is now a surplus in the 
ciples of the bill under consideration, differing only in 


Treasury of thirty-two or thirty-three millions, with a 


| prospect of some forty-one or forty-two millions by 


Indeed, I do not understand that this system of defence | another year; and that it is absolutely impossible to 


| exhaust that surplus, or to sponge it up by this scheme 


from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrexpen,] who the other day, | 


in endeavoring to find sufficient surplus revenue to 
justify its distribution among the States, took occasion 
to denounce fortifications on the maritime frontier, as 
wholly unnecessary to the present and prospective con- 
dition of our country. 
them. He was opposed to the whole scheme. AndI 
infer from his remarks, that he was also opposed toa 
navy; for he told us that, instead of preventing an enemy 
from landing on our shores, we ought rather to inyite 


of fortifications. It is asserted that the most liberal, 
extravagant, profuse appropriations for this purpose ‘‘can- 
not possibly touch the surplus revenue””—not even touch 


| it; that its increase is going on with so much rapidity, that 
| prodigality itself, with its utmost strides, cannot over- 


He thought we could do without | 


take it. And yet, the Senator says that the amount 
appropriated by this bill is ‘“‘alarming.”” Appropriations, 
which are necessarily so insignificant in amount that they 
cannot even touch the surplus in the Treasury, are at 
the same time to be regarded as ‘‘ alarming” and ‘‘ap- 
palling,” and leading on to national bankruptcy. How 
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these conflicting views of the subject can be reconciled, 
1 cannot very well understand. 

With a view, however, of dimin'shing the amount 
appropriated by this bill, it is proposed to strike out the 
fortification fur the defence of the Kennebec waters, and 
that isto be followed by another to strike out the pro- 
posed fortification for the Penobscot. My purpose is to 
resist these propositions as unjust to the State I repre- 
sent here, unwise in regard to great and important na- 
tional interests, and as being an utter departure from 
the constitutional obligation resting upon Congress to 
provide for the common defence. 

The ore position of Maine renders the ques- 
tion of fortifying her maritime frontier one of great in- 
terest to the State as well as to the Union. She oc- 
cupies an intermediate position between the rest of the 
Union and the possessions of a foreign Power. Her 
ports and harbors are within a few hours’ sail of the 
ports and harbors ofa nation that may be, as she has 
been, our enemy. The coast of that State, for many 
leagues at sea, is the most frequented cruising ground 
in time of war, of any portion of the coast of the United 
States. It is literally whitened with our commerce. It 
is there that an enemy’s cruisers would reap their rich 
harvest of prizes, and do more injury to the commerce 
of the country than they could do at any other point of 
the Atlantic coast. Leave that coast undefended, and it 
would be swept as with the besom of destruction, All 
the commerce, foreign and coastwise, which is carried 
on by two hundred and fifty thousand tons of navigation, 
would be swept from the ocean; our valuable fisheries 
would be annihilated; and the whole seaboard would 
be lighted by the conflagration of our ships, our towns 
and cities, and every thing accessible to an incendiary 
foe. If the harbors on the coast of Maine should not be 
fortified and occupied by us, they will, in time of war, 
be occupied by the enemy. If they shall not be made 
places of refuge and protection, they will be places of 
exposure and destruction. There are a number of im- 
portant positions on that coast which would be imme- 
diately seized upon by an enemy, and made places of 
rendezvous for his cruisers, privateers, and ships of war; 
whence they could sally out to intercept our commerce, 
and ** sink, burn, and destroy;” and where they could 
refit and levy contributions of supplies upon the defence- 
less inhabitants. 

Sir, this does not rest upon conjecture. Itis matter 
of history. With us, it has been matter of experience. 
In the last war with England, she at once perceived the 
advantages of occupying a position on the coast of Maine. 
She early fitted out an expedition, which seized upon 
Castine, a position on the Penobscot waters, where the 
enemy fortified himself. 
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From that position he was en- | 


abled to commit havoc and devastation upon our com: | 


merce. 


position enabled him to capture, I have no means of es- 
timating. 


The number of merchant vessels which that | 


It is for the protection of these waters, the waters of | 


the Penobscot bay and river, that one of the fortifica- 
tions is designed. There are a number of commercial 
towns on the bay, whose shipping would, in times of 
peril, seek refuge in the river, above the contemplated 
fortification. Among them is Belfast, the proposed 
Atlantic termination of the Belfast and Quebec railroad. 
Above the position to be fortified are several others, and 
at the head of navigation is the city of Bangor, which 
ships annually from 300 to 400 million feet of lumber. 
This city has just sprung into existence. Six years ago 
its population was only 2,868; now, it is 9,00U. Its in- 
crease in wealth and enterprise exceeds even that of its 
population. 1t bids fair to be one of the most considera- 


ble cities of the North. 
Kennebec river, which is proposed to be left defence- 


(Senate. 








less, is one of the largest in New England. It is naviga- 
ble for large ships of war to Bath, and for smaller ves- 
sels to Hallowell and Augusta. Bath isa highly com- 
mercial town. More shipping is built in the district of 
Bath than in any other in the State, and a quarter more 
than is built in all the southern States put together. 
Above Bath, on the river, there are several thriving and 
prosperous towns. At the head of navigation is the 
capital of the State, and at that place is situated the 
arsenal of the United States. Yes, Mr. President, the 
United States have there property in buildings and the 
materiel of war to a large amount. Would you leave 
that undefended? Would you leave not only the 
valuable commerce of that river and adjacent ports, 
and the thriving towns that adorn its banks, but also 
your own arsenal, exposed and unprotected? Did 
you erect your buildings there, but for the accom- 
modation of your enemy in time of war? Wasit to sup- 
ply him with arms and munitions of war that you ex- 
posed them on an unfortified river in (as it may be) his 
own neighborhood, where he could have ready access 
to them? Sir, to leave the mouth of that river unforti- 
fied, would bea palpable invitation to an enemy to come 
and help himself. He would so regard it, and accept 
the invitation, His very first expedition would be to the 
capital of the State. Without an hour’s notice or warn- 
ing, favored by a fair breeze, he would run up the river, 
set fire to the shipping at Bath, demolish that and the 
other towns above it, seize upon the arsenal, turn its 
guns upon our capital, and, having supplied himself with 
whatever he might stand in need of from the arsenal, 
return musing upon the marvellous wisdom of a nation 
that, with a bloated Treasury, with overflowing coffers, 
could leave such a position unfortified. 

But, is there nothing else to be protected by fortify- 
ing that coast? Are there no other interests to be 
regarded’ Sir, there are there more than half a million 
of your population, an industrious, moral, enlightened, 
enterprising, patriotic people, who are neither insensi- 
ble to what they owe to the national Government, nor 
ignorant of what the national Government, under the 
constitution, owes to them. The State possesses a great 
amount of commercial and agricultural wealth, and 
manufacturing enterprise is spreading rapidly over the 
State. I find, by a report made to Congress in 1832, 
by the Secretary of State, founded on very partial and 
incomplete returns and estimates, that the manufactures 
at that time amounted to upwards of seven millions of 
dollars. They may be safely estimated al the present 
time at ten millions. Add to this the value of lumber 
cut and sawed annually, estimated at ten millions, and 
the market value of lime manufactured in that State, 
estimated at one million, and we make an aggregate of 
twenty-one millions, independent of its agricultural pro- 
ducts. The article of wool alone, grown in that State 
in 1832, was estimated, from the returns, at one million 
six hundred and forty thousand dollars. It must now 
exceed two millions. There are no means of estimating 
the amount of other agricultural products. But I have 
already shown enough to entitle that ‘* peninsular State,” 
as the Senator calls it, to some little consideration. Not 
one of the Atlantic States possesses so great natural 
resources, nor one which is making more rapid progress 
in wealth and population. 

The Senator, in his speech preliminary to the motion 
under consideration, took occasion to speak of the great 
amount of exports from the southern States, and advert- 
ed to the small amount of exports from Maine. The 
inference was, that more should be appropriated for the 
defence of the southern, and Jess for the northern fron- 
tier. The returns show only the exports to foreign 
countries. There are no returns which show the 
amount of our coastwise commerce. We must arrive at 
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In 1833, the exports 
of South Carolina amounted to upwards of eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. That, with a small amount of exports 
coastwise, deducting what was retained for home con- 
sumption, may be regarded as the product of the labor 
of the producing class of the population of that State. 
Some allowance is to be made for what was grown be- 
yond the limits of that State. Maine has a population 
somewhat less than South Carolina, but it is an active, 
industrious population of freemen. It does not there 
take one half to keep the other half employed. The 
product of industry and enterprise in Maine cannot be 
less than that of South Carolina. 1 have no doubt it is 
greater. But the exports from Maine to foreign coun- 
tries, for 1833, were short of a million of dollars. What, 
then, became of the residue of their products, making 
the same deduction for home consumption? The answer 
is, it was shipped coastwise. The difference, then, 
between the commerce of Maine, and that of South Caro- 
lina, is this: the latter State shows a greater amount of 
exports to foreign markets, and the former a greater 
amount to ports in the United States. They ship more 
to foreign countries, we ship more coastwise. 

Now, I would ask, which is most entitled to the foster- 
ing care and protection of the Government—the com- 
merce carried on by a State with a foreign nation, or the 
commerce of the States with one another? How would 
it be in time of war? which is the true question, in refer- 
ence to our protective policy. Would a cargo of flour 
shipped from Alexandria or Petersburg be more enti- 
tled to protection when destined for Europe, than when 
shipped to Portland, Bath, or Bangor? Would you re- 
gard as more important the safety ofa cargo of cotton, 
when shipped from Charleston to supply the manufacto- 
ries of Europe, than when shipped for Boston or Ports- 
mouth for the use of the factories at Lowell or Dover? 
Theanswer must be, two to one in favor of domestic,com- 
merce which finds a market for the products of one 
State and a resource of supplies for another; and Con- 
gress is under the same constitutional obligation to pro- 
tect the commerce carried on between the States, as itis 
to protect foreign commerce. 

Sir, there are other considerations to which I ask the 
attention of Senators from the South and Southwest. It 
is not difficult to show that the whole South and South- 
west are directly interested in the fortifying the northern 
frontier, especially the frontier of Maine; and I cannot 
but marvel that a motion which goes to defeat an appro- 
priation for that purpose should come from the South. 
The great amount of exports from the southern States 
has been adverted to. The following is an abstract of 
the value of exports of domestic produce to foreign 
countries, for the year 1833. It is made up*from the 
latest returns that have been published: 

















pet 
States. In Am. | In foreign | i 
vessels. | vessels. Total. 
nth Litt saciid Scat aon 
Louisiana, - 16,838,562| 6,921,045) 23,759,607 
Alabama, - -| 4,141,786] 1,522,261) 5,664,047 
Georgia, - -| 5,166,844) 2,400,483) 7,567,327 


South Carolina, 


3,864,284) 11,119,565 


| 7,255,281 




















Total of four States, -[33,402,475| 14,708, 073/48, 110,546 
Virginia, - -| 4,740,003! 719,237] 5,459,240 
North Carolina, -| 360,012) 111,394) 471,406 
Mississippi, - -| none } none | none 

Florida, : + 175,218) 14,967} 190,185 
Total of the southern] --— | ___--—| cee 


° ee 


38,677,706] 15,553,671)54,231,377 
{61,286,1 19|19,738,04 3/81,024, 162 
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States, 
United States, 
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Here We see that the whole amount of the exports of 
the United States was eighty-one millions; of which forty - 
eight millions were from the four States of Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina alone. To this 
must be added a large amount of coastwise exports. 
Now, let me inquire of southern Senators by what 
means this vast amount is transported to their foreign ani 
domestic markets? Do you ship it in your own vessels, 
or in foreign vessels? Toavery great extent, you do not. 

Let us see how this is. The following is an abstract 
of the tonnage built, the tonnage owned, and the per- 
manent registered tonnage in 1833. 


Tonnage | Tonnage | Registere 4 




















| 
States built. owned. tonnage, 
| Permanent 
Louisiana, - - 326, 60,903) 13,160 
Alabama, - . 65} 7,540) 1,392 
Georgia, - - 547 9,994) 2,467 
South Carolina, : 649 14,058 3, 246 
Total of four States, - 1,587; 92,495) 20,215 
Virginia, . - 3,326 50,407! 6,834 
North Carolina, - 3,012 38,235 6,608 
Mississippi, - . 30) 1,003) none 
Florida, - - 46 3,787 766 
Total of the southern) ———---|——-.—_ | —_-- 
States, - ° 8,002} 185,927) 34,418 
Total of the United 
States, : 161,626) 1,606,149) 641,091 
Maine, - - 51,687] 225,529) 70,499 
Portland, - - 7,860 49,012) 
Kennebec, - - 11,214 42,772) 
Penobscot, - - 10, 587 49,412) 


By this abstract it appears that the whole amount of 
shipping owned in the four States mentioned, is 92,495 
tons: 40,225 of the 60,903 owned in Louisiana, is steam- 
boat tonnage employed on the rivers, leaving 52,259 
employed in foreign and coastwise commerce. The per- 
manent registered tonnage is that which is engaged in 
foreign commerce, with but few exceptions. Of that, 
these four States have but 20,215 tons, while the whole 
amount of American tonnage employed in foreign com- 
merce is 641,091. Adopting that proportion, South 
Carolina should have about 70,000 tons instead of 3,000, 
having upwards of seven millions of exports in American 
vessels. The four States mentioned, with more than 
half of all the exports of domestic produce, own less 
than a thirty-fourth part of all the American tonnage 
employed. 

There is, then, this very great deficiency of vessels at 
the South; and to supply that deficiency, she is necessa- 
rily indebted to those States which have an excess above 
their exportations; the principal of which is Maine, 
having over 70,000 tons of shipping engaged in foreign 
commerce, with less than a million of exports. Yes, 
Mr. President, Maine, hitherto overlooked, forgotten, 
and disregarded in every thing relating to the defence 
of her seaboard, owns nearly 40,000 tons more shipping 
than all the southern Atlantic and Gulf States south of 
the Potomac. Nay, J] may say she has more spacious 
harbors, more deep and convenient waters, more ports 
of entry and delivery, more facilities for commercial and 
naval operations, than all of the southern States together, 
south of the Chesapeake. Sir, I do not speak extrava- 
gantly. The facts, on examination, will be found to 
bear me out. 

But, sir, I will go further, and inquire where the South 
obtains the vessels she owns. If lam not much mistaken, 
it will appear that she is indebted to the North for them, 
and, to a great extent, to Maine herself. By adverting to 
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the abstract, I find that the four States named built in | 
1833 but 1,587 tons, while Maine built 51,687. The 
district of Bath alone, one of the twelve districts into 
which that State is divided, builds a third more than all 
the southern States together, from Virginia to Louisiana, 
inclusive. That one district, forthe defence of which 
not a dollar has been expended on any permanent forti- 
fication, owns three times the amount of tonnage that is 
owned by the whole State of South Carolina, whose 
ports have been fortified at an expense of little short of 
a million of dollars. ‘The same remark may be made in 
reference to Portland and the Penobscot. Our ships, 
many of which are among the very best freighting ves- 
sels in the world, navigated by intelligent and experi- 
enced shipmasters, and manned by hardy seamen, are 
found in all the southern ports, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston, &c., competing for freights and 
taking their produce off their bands at the lowest prices 
of transportation. 

Now, sir, leave the maritime frontier of Maine without 
defences, leave her harbors exposed, give up that ‘* pen- 
insular State” to the enemy, and a declaration of war 
would put an absolute stop to ship-building. Her five or 
six hundred shipyards would be desolate; and the first 
six months after the commencement of hostilities would 
see our shipping destroyed and its owners ruined. The 
effect such a state of things would produce on southern 
interests dependent on the ship-building and ship-owning 
States, cannot be accurately estimated. The price of 
freights would be greatly increased. Such a diminution | 
of the number of freighting vessels would destroy all | 
competition for freights, and southern producers would | 
be compelled to pay whatever northern carriers should | 
choose to demand. And thus is the South directly in- 
terested in the defence of our harbors in Maine, and in | 
the protection and preservation of our shipping. We | 
do not build ships for ourselves alone; we build them 

} 
} 
{ 


also for the South. The shipyards of the South are in 
Maine. She is the great ship-building State of the Union. | 
Throughout the whole South and Southwest, every pro- 
ducer of a bag of cotton, a hogshead of sugar, or any | 
other article of export, has a direct interest in this mat- | 
ter; for they will feel the effect of the increased price of | 
freights in the diminution of the home value of their pro- 
ducts. 

Mr. President, there is one other consideration to 
which 1 cannot forbear calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate, involving a matter of great national interest. I have 
reference to the long pending and still unsettled con- 
troversy between this Government and that of Great | 
Britain, relative to the disputed territory on our north. | 
eastern border. It is a large and valuable portion of the | 
State of Maine, claimed, and to some extent occupied, 
by Great Britain; but which is clearly our rightful do- 
main, and should be held within our sovereignty and 
jurisdiction. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] laid be- 
fore the Senate, some time since, resolutions emanating 
from the Legislature of that State, which relate to this 
controversy and to the territory in question. It was at 
atime when I was absent from the Senate a few days 
from indisposition. Ihave since seen a published report of 
his remarks on that occasion, in which I find an extract 
published, as having been read to the Senate from the 
report of a committee sent by that State, some months 
since, to explore and examine into the condition of the 
country in dispute between the two Governments. A 
part of that extract is as follows: 

‘*¢ The committee have thus briefly noticed the outline | 
presented in its passage across this important portion of | 
our domain. When it shall be explored more fully, it 
will be found to contain an inexhaustible treasure, in its | 
deep forests, its rivers, and its soil. The condition of | 
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all that portion now held in the custody of England, 
presents matter for serious and anxious reflection. Are 
we humbled by the lofty pretensions of a Power from 
whom we have twice conquered an honorable peace? or 
from what cause is it that our pride seems subdued, 
while our interests are sacrificed? No American, and 
especially no man of New England, can traverse this 
region, and shut out from his mind the conviction that 
wrongs have been perpetrated under the cover of diplo- 
macy, that dare not be defended in the open field. This 
land, which we claim belongs to us of right, has, for some 
cause, or to answer some purposes, been most ignomini- 
ously surrendered to the custody of a foreign Power. 
it does not fail to impress one strangely, that, after a pos- 
session of more than a quarter of a century—after the 
full exercise of sovereignty, we should quietly permit 
that possession and that sovereignty to pass into the 
hands of a foreign Power, and thus be held, until that 
Power shall find leisure to establish over it a permanent 
legal title. But your committee will not dwell upon a 
topic so fruitful of unpleasant emotions; they were suf- 
ficiently harassed by them, while traversing this region; 
they could not look abroad without witnessing the dep- 
redations and waste everywhere committed; they could 
not fail to appreciate, at its just value, the guardianship 
exercised over it. They were not blind to the trespasses 
once suppressed by our own agents, but now renewed, 
upon the timber and the lands, and that seemed to be 
pursued with an eagerness and an ingenuity that scorned 
resistance or defied detection. They did not complain, 
for there was no power to redress. Nor do the committee 
now arraign the conduct of the British agent; he is pow- 
erless on this subject. The great mass of the population 
consider the lands as waste; and each plunders and ap- 
propriates as his inclination or interest leads him. There 
have been some devices thought expedient as a cover for 
some of the grosser acts under the eye of the authorities. 
* Location certificates’ are granted by the Government 
of New Brunswick to old soldiers; these are made to 
cover one tract, until the timber is stripped, and then it is 
changed to another—a sort of roving commission, pro- 


| tecting the aggressor, when the power to punish needs 


but a slight apology to quiet it. Large portions of this 
region held in trust, thus formally, have recently been 


| claimed as belonging to Canada; thus taking it out of 


the jurisdiction of the trustee, the Governor of New 
Brunswick, and freeing it from all rule, or law, or 
agency.” 

L have read this extract for two purposes. One is, to 
have the opportunity of reminding the Senator, who 
has made it a part of his speech, that, whatever errors of 
diplomacy have been committed in respect to that 
matter, were committed by those for whose acts the 
present administration cannot be held responsible. 
Whatever wrongs have been perpetrated under the coy- 
er of diplomacy, that cannot be defended in the open 
field, have grown out of measures which had not the 
consent of Maine, and which were as much against her 
wishes and interest as they are against the principles and 
pelicy of the present Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment. I need not be more explicit. That Senator 
was, I think, a member of the other House during a pe- 
riod now gone by, where he was a distinguished and 
able supporter of the then existing administ 
most of its measures, if not of its diplomacy. 

There is anotber honorable Senator on this fioor, who 
has doubtless some faint recollections of interesting cir- 
cumstances that have taken place in respect to this ques- 
tion, with which his official duties, always ably perform- 
ed, must have made him acquainted. What reference 
the Massachusetts committee had to the ‘‘ diplomacy” 
at Ghent, in which that Senator took a distinguished part; 
or what reference was intended to what took place in 
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respect to this matter during his premiership, under a | to monopolize so valuable an article of commerce? And 
Jate administration, the committee itself can best tell. I ask, sir, will she recede from the position she has as- 
But, sir, it is no purpose of mine, in making these re- | sumed in relation to it, so long as she sees the whole 
marks, to lay blame at the door of any one. Iam par-} maritime frontier of Maine, with all her shipping, her 
ticularly desirous in this discussion of avoiding every top- | commerce, her towns and cities, naked and exposed? 
ic not legitimately connected with the subject under con- | Will she feel any apprehension from us, while we our- 
sideration. If the Massachusetts committee, or the Sen- | selves are so defenceless? -Will she fear to receive, 
ator, had been a little more explicit in the allusion to | while she can so readily give blows? Let me tell you, 
what is called an ‘* ignominious surrender of territory, | sir, that controversy can never be settled in a manner con- 
for some cause, or to answer some purposes,” and fixed | sistent with our honor and our rights, until the maritime 
the imputation where it belongs, if it belongs anywhere, | frontier of Maine shall be put in a state of security. Its 
1 should have spared myself these remarks. present defenceless and exposed condition is an encour- 
I have read the extract for one other purpose, more agement—an invitation to Great Britain to hold out in 
apposite to the question under consideration. It was to] her preposterous claim. But 1 will not detain the Sen- 
show that Maine was not alone in considering this ques- | ate in presenting this matter in the variety of aspects in 
tion of boundary, as it is called--more properly a ques- | which it exhibits itself to my mind. If you would -se- 
tion of title and territory—as one which, in its present | cure that important part of our domain by peaceable 
aspect, is justly calculated to produce ‘serious and anx- | measures, place the State in such a condition that 
ious reflection.” He alone, whose prophecy is know- | Great Britain shall not find in our very defencelessness 
ledge, and who controls the destinies of nations, can tell | a Jure to a war of conquest and acquisition. Let her at 
in what that controversy will end. The country in dis- | least not see usin such a condition, that we may be sup- 
pute embraces about one-third of the State. It is equal posed unwilling to hazard a vindication of our rights. 
in extent tothe two States of Massachusetts and Rhode | With the panoply of defence thrown over us, we might 
Island. It is valuable for its deep forests of timber, as well reasonably hope that a negotiation so long protracted 
as for its soil, and the numerous streams which intersect | would at last terminate in the successful establishment of 
it. Itis capable of sustaining a million of inhabitants. | our just territorial and jurisdictional limits. We might 
Our title to it is as clear as language can make it. And hope to avoid a war, which otherwise may sooner or la- 
the British Government urge their claim to it with an | ter be inevitable. 
earnestness and pertinacity equal to the clearness of our Let no man attempt to reconcile himself to the idea of 
title. Shall it be submissively yielded to her? Sir, it | abandoning that country on the ground of itstrifling value. 
would be a disgraceful surrender of a clear and manifest | | will not stop to estimate its value as matter of property. 
right. It is sufficient that it isa portion of the United States--a 
How, then, is the matter to be settled? Negotiation | large part of one of the sovereign States of this Union; and 
has been tried thus far in vain. There is little prospect | to surrender our right to it on the extraordinary claim and 
of its being more successful in future. And how soon | demand of Great Britain, would be an ignominious act 
the time will come when the honor and rights of the na- of national degradation, as much so as would be the sur- 
tion shall imperiously require a resort to measures of a | render of the District of Columbia. Twenty years ago, 
more determinate and decisive character; 1 will not pre- | instead of claiming title in herself, she was sceking to 
dict. I have reason to believe that this controversy is re- | to acquire from us a right of way—a communication 
garded by the Executive with anxiety and concern, through this territory from New Brunswick to Quebec. 
from a sincere desire tu preserve the friendly relations | After diplomacy had put her spectacies on, after the 
between the two nations; at the same time, resolved not treaty of Ghent, she began to view the matter in a differ- 
to compromit the just rights of Maine, and of the Union, | ent light; and now, instead of negotiating for a right of 
to the tract of country in question. way sheis claiming full right and title in herself, 
Now, sir, to what extent future negotiations would be | and even denying us a right of way to the St. John’s, and 
influenced by placing the maritime frontier of that State upon its waters to the ocean! + 
in a condition of security, is a question worthy of consid- Some of the consequences resulting from the condition 
eration. Great Britain considers the possession of this | in which that country is now placed, are the subjection 
territory of great importance, as well from its intrinsic | of American citizens to the vexatious dominion of a for- 
value as fronfits location. A large portion of it, asthe | eign Power, the destruction and waste of timber, delay- 
Senator from Massachusetts remarked, is covered with ing the settlement and agricultural improvement ofa fer- 
a thick growth of white pine. Much of that valuable | tile portion of our territory, and imposing restraints up- 
timber, and of the timber spruce, nearly asvaluable—for | on the extension of public and private enterprise. 
some purposes more so—still remains within the undis- Under these circumstances, the obligation and the re- 
puted boundaries of the State. But that is rapidly dis- medy are with this Government. What can Maine co? 
appearing before the axe of the lumberman. Many have | Your constitution, to which no State is more faithful, 
estimated that on the Penobscot waters alone, between | tells her she has no right to make war. She can enter 
300 and 400 millions of feet of lumber are cut and saw- | into no negotiation, make no treaty, levy no impost du- 
ed annually. Proportionate quantities are cut on sev- | ties. She has yielded up most of the means and the 
eral other of the rivers in Maine; and the business is in- power of vindicating her rights against foreign nations, 
creasing rapidly, and the prices and value still more rap- | in exchange for the national guaranty of protection. 
idly, from the increasing demand of the country. Does | And you have admonished her that she should be careful 
not Great Britain perceive that the time will soon come | not to embroil the two countries in war by her impru- 
when that forest of timber, which she is endeavoring to | dence. She has been told that negotiations of some sort 
appropriate to her own use, will be the only resource | were going on, that diplomacy was at work, and that 
left of that valuable species of lumber, for all New Eng- | her rights should be secured to her; that you had diffi- 
land, New York, and the Middle States, to a considera- | culties with other Powers to settle, and that it was not 
ble extent, and for the South to some extent also? I politic or prudent to engage in too many controversies 
speak of this peculiar and valuable kind of lumber, which | at the same time. Well, sir, all this we thought very 
is found in no great quantity anywhere else in the Uni- | reasonable; and we have waited till all other controver- 
ted States, readily accessible from the ocean. I say, sir, | sies have been settled. We have remained quiet, and, 
does not Great Britain perceive this, and is not her anx- | froma sincere desire to avoid every act which should 
iety to hold that territory greatly increased by a desire | tend to disturb the friendly relations between the two 
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The position at the mouth of the St. Croix is becom- 
ing one of great importance. Calais, situated at the 
head of navigation, some thirty miles above Eastport, 


countries, we have afforded many practical examples of 
the virtue of forbearance, while our neighbors have 
advanced and moved back our landmarks. But, sir, 
here we stop. which in 1830 contained but one thousand six hundred 
This matter demands the serious attention of this Gov- | and eighty-six inhabitants, is now estimated to contain 
ernment. If neglected now, it may, at no distant day, | upwards of four thousand. The commerce carried on 
involve a question of the most serious import. I know | from those waters is very considerable, and is rapidly 
that whatever can be done to secure our rights by nego- | increasing. The returns for 1834 show that the foreign 
tiation, will be done. All peaceable measures will be | vessels which entered and cleared at Eastport, in that 
first tried. All the influence ofa just, temperate, and | year, amounted to nearly ninety-eight thousand tons. 
wise policy, will be brought in aid of a firm and resolute | This was nearly equal to the entry, and exceeded the 
assertion of the rightsand honor of the nation. But with- clearances of foreign vessels, at New York; and very 
out a preparation for enforcing and vindicating them, 1 | far exceeded those of any other commercial place in the 
have too much reason to apprehend that negotiation will | Union. It was greatly disproportioned, however, to the 
be fruitless. That argument with nationsis often most | clearances of American vessels. The harbor of St. An- 
convincing, which has something besides diplomatic lo- | drew’s, where an enemy’s fleet could rendezvous, lies 
gic to support it. on the opposite side of these waters, and is within stri- 
I make no unavailing complaints about the past. I | king distance of Eastport and other places on the river. 
take the question as I find it. And how is that? Why, | This important and exposed position has received much 
sir, a considerable portion of one of the sovereign States | less consideration than it is entitled to; and [ hope the 
of this Union is subjected to the dominion of a foreign | attention of the proper department will be called to it, 
Power; and all the other States, save one, seem to luok | and that all necessary examination and surveys, prepara- 
quietly on, wholly unconcerned so long as their territory | tory to the construction of suitable works of defence, 
remains undisturbed! Is it not so? Hitherto, the con- | may be speedily made. 
stitution has afforded us no practical guaranty either for It appears to be understood, that, because the posi- 
the defence of our seaboard or the integrity of our ter- | tions at the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers are namedin 
ritory. Ifsuch is to be its practical exposition in future, | the third class in the classification made by the board of 
I would be quite willing to exchange it for the old arti- | engineers in their report of 1821, they are therefore to 
cles of confederation, as loosely and feebly as they held | be considered third rate positions in point of importance. 
the States of this Union together. Whatever was the object of so classing them in 1821, it 
Sir, Maine is not disposed toclaim more than justly be- | ought not to be overlooked that, by the able report of 
longs to her, norto assume any attitude unbecoming the | the same board in 1826, those positions are placed in 
dignity of political sovereignty. She has not been, she | the second class; and by a recent report of the board 
will not be, unreasonable in her claims. She asks only | just communicated to the Senate, they are embraced in 
those rights which the national compact secures to her | the first class. ‘Those formerly considered as entitled 
} 
| 
1 
} 











in common with all the other States. In urging them | to the earliest attention, have already been provided 
with energy and firmness, she will not lose sight of what | with works of defence. And those which, in 1826, were 
is due to her owncharacter, nor what is due to the char- | regarded in the second class, now become the first class 
acter of this Government. She has the highest confi- | of positions remaining to be fortified. The work has 
dence that nothing will be left undone to secure her | been going on. Thesystem of public defences has been 
rights, which the constitution has placed in the power of | adopted and pursued, sometimes with more, and some- 
the executive department of the Government todo. She | times with less, energy and zeal. The South has had the 
now asks that Congress will place her on an equal foot- | benefit of appropriations for the fortification of the Mis- 
ing with the other States, in respect to frontier de- | sissippi, Mobile bay, Pensacola, Savannah, Charleston, 
fences, having regard to her local position and the | and other places. So far as regards that section of the 
high interests she has at stake. Union, the system has been carried into execution, and 
Instead of the amount appropriated by the bill for the | the vote of the North has never been wanting on any 
defences of Maine being greater than her condition re- | question of appropriation for that purpose. But when, 
quires, in my apprehension it falls far short of it. But | in her turn, the North claims her share in this matter, 
three positions are provided for. In reference tothe | the South—no, sir, not the whole South, [ trust, but 
important considerations to which I have adverted, can- | South Carolina--rises up against it. She ** fought it up” 
not but believe that a prudent forecast would lead tothe | for her benefit, and now would fight it down for--nobo 
immediate commencement of fortifications at other | dy’s benefit. South Carolina, with her one or two ports 
points for which no appropriations are made. If we of entry, has received the benefit of appropriations for 
should be so unfortunate as to be engaged in another | this purpose to the amount of nearly a million of dollars. 
war with England, which no State has so muchreason | Maine, with her twelve ports of entry and forty 
to deprecate as Maine, her borders and her coast would | ports of discharge and delivery, has not had a single dol- 
be the first, if not the principal, scene of conflict. Pro- | lar expended under the new system on any permanent 
vide her, then, with armor. She is young, but robust | work of defence. The State of South Carolina, which 
and athletic. Give her but her helmet and shield, | builds but 640 tons of shipping, and owns but 14,000 
and in peace or war she will do you no dishonor. ‘The | tons, has, in regard to the defence of her one or two har 
mouth of every river should be guarded. Every town | bors, received the first and earliest attention of the Gov- 
on our seaboard, of sufficient importance to excite the | ernment; while Maine, which builds more than 50,000 
cupidity of an enemy, should be provided with some | tons of shipping, and owns 225,000, has been postponed 
suitable work of defence. Ido not ask great and extrav- | and passed over! and this, too, by a Government acting 
agant expenditures. We want nosuch expensive fortress- | under a constitution which imposes upon it the obliga- 
esas the South ‘fought up” for her defence. We want | tion of providing for the common defence of the whole 
none covering sixty or seventy acres. We want no Mon- | country, and the general welfare and protection of all 
roe fortresses; no Rip Rap defences. We ask only suchas | its parts. 
are suited to the positions they may occupy; suited to Mr. President, I have intended nothing invidious in 
the objects to be defended, to the inducements an ene- } the reference I have felt myself called upon to make to 
my would have to make an attack. The repulsive, | the comparative claims of the South and the North. I 
should always be proportioned to the attractive power. | regret that occasion has been given to present the dif- 
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ferent sections of the country in comparison or contrast. 
I have done so, but in answer to the disparagement of- 
fered to the right of the State I represent here to 
be embraced in the plan of common defence proposed 
by the bill. [I would never volunteer, on any subject, 
in a gratuitous argument founded in sectional interests 
and distinctions. Such considerations ought never to 
control the legislative action of Congress, nor in any 
manner characterize its deliberations. The States of 
this Union constitute one great political family, all the 
members of which have a common interest, and should 
act from a common impulse. The different parts of the 
country they embrace seem designed by the God of na- 
ture for mutual dependence and a coramunity of inter- 
ests. ‘Their very variety of climate, the diversity of 
productions to which they are adapted, and all the op- 
posites and apposites which are presented in the different 
sections of our widely extended country, serve but to 
give them an adhering affinity, and bind them more 
closely together. 

After some remarks from Messrs. EWING of Ohio, 
WALKER, and PRESTON, 

Mr. PRESTON moved to amend the pending amend- 
ment by making it read as follows: ‘‘ for fortifications at 
Penobscot bay, the sum of dollars annually for 
two years;” which motion was accepted by Mr. Bzn- 
TON as a modification of his amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER suggested that the question on this 
amendment had better be taken when the Senate was 
full; and, as it was late in the day, he thought that they 
had better adjourn. 

The Senate then adjourned. 








Fripay, May 20. 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. CALHOUN, from the committee of conference 


Volunteers. 
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ence; and, after taking until half past five o’clock, the 
committee found that they could come to no agreement 
whatever. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was true that-that propusition 
was made, but another one was also made, and that was, 
that the President should receive these volunteers from 
the States by battalions, regiments, and brigades, offi- 
cered by the States. The committee of the other House 
was unanimous in the opinion that it was unconstitutional 
for the President to officer this force, unless it was made 
a part of the regular army, and that then he must appoint 
the officers in the same way that other officers of the 
regular army are appointed. He must say this bill had 
been passed under the pressure of very extraordinary 
circumstances, and that, consequently, that consideration 
was not given to it in this particular that its importance 
deserved. It had been called up by the Senator from 
Alabama, under the apprehension of a Creek war, and 
its immediate passage was insisted on. They were told 


| that there were precedents to sanction it; but, on exami- 


nation, he found that there was not one. The precedent 
referred to, was the volunteer bill of 1812, which was 
passed the very day preceding the adjournment of Con- 
gress. By it, authority was given to the President to 
commission these volunteers; but on what condition? 
Why, on the condition of enrolment. The bill provi- 
ded, that, after these companies should be organiz- 
ed, and their services accepted, they should enrol 
themselves as part of the army; and then, and not till 
then, the President was to commission them. Now, he 


| would ask gentlemen to consider the difference between 
| this bill, which had been cited as a precedent, and the 


one before them. By the present bill, they were to have 


_ a dormant military force in the country, mixed up with 
| the militia; and this dormant force was to be officered 
| by the President, to mingle with our citizens, entirely 


appointed on the part of the Senate, to confer witha | ol . 
They all remembered the circumstances under which 


committee of the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses as to the Senate’s amendment to the bill 
authorizing the President to accept the services of ten 
thousand volunteers for the defence of the western fron- 
tiers, reported that the committees of the two Houses 


had had a meeting, but that they had not been able to | 


effect the objects for which they were appointed, having 
sat the whole day without coming to any agreement 
whatever. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, (from the same committee, ) 
observed that it was true that they had come to no 
agreement on the point at issue between the two Houses, 
inasmuch as some gentlemen seemed to think that they 
had the whole bill under consideration, and that they 
had the power to modify it at pleasure. He hoped that 
when the Senate again appointed a committee of confer- 
ence, they would appoint gentlemen who would be will- 
ing to confine their deliberations to the subject of disa- 
greement, and not think themselves authorized to take 
the range of the whole bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN replied that the committee did con- 
fine themselves to the subject of disagreement, until 
finding that there was no possibility of coming to an 
agreement on that point, they entered into a more en- 
larged discussion, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the bill could not be so framed as to meet the concur- 
rence of both Houses. His understanding was, that 
when a committee of conference came to a proposition 
that could not be agreed on, the whole subject was open 
to them. 

Mr. KING of Alabama recollected exactly the state of 
the case. The proposition last made was, that they 
should extend the term of service of the militia force of 
the United States for a year, instead of its being a vol- 
unteer militia force. This was the last subject of confer- 


contrary to the provisions of the constitution. They 
ought to be cautious how they established precedents. 


this volunteer bill of 1812 was passed. Unfortunately, 
some of the New England States held up their militia, 
and Congress wanted to get that military force without 
going to the Executives of those States for them. They 
authorized the President to accept the services of this 
militia in companies; and what was the next step? It 


| was first to enrol, and then commission them. “Aud what 


was the next step now? We get, said Mr. C., a military 
force mixed up with the citizens of the United States, 
not organized as part of the standing army, but officered 
by the President; thus having, at the same time, two 
militia forces, one officered by the States and the other 
byjthe President. Again:the power of appointment of 


| the- subordinate officers was virtually taken from the 
| President, and given to the men. He wished to know 


the necessity for this departure from the constitution. 


| The gentleman from Alabama said that the mode of ap- 


pointment, provided by the bill, would render the force 
more effective. Why should it be so? Why would a 
force officered by the President be more effective than 
one officered by the States? He did not think that the 
description of force contemplated by the bill could be 
raised. The difficulty would be in getting the men to 
enrol themselves; for officers who were in the late war 
said that the same thing had been ineffectually tried then. 
There were but two ways of getting men for a military 
force: the one was by volunteers raised on the spur of 
the occasion; and the other was by enlisting men for the 
regular army from the dregs of society. Now, the men 
could not be raised under the provisions of this bill, and 
the result would be, that there would be a multitude of 
officers appointed by the President, and no men to be 
commanded by them. 

The CHAIR here stated that the debate was irregular, 
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the message of the House on the subject of its disagree- 
ment not being before the Senate. 

Mr. KING of Alabama, to give the Senator from South 
Carolina an opportunity of continuing his speech, moved 
to take up the message of the House, with the amend- 
ment. Disagreed to. 

The message of the House was then received, stating 
that that body insisted on its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved that the Senate also insist on 
its amendment, and that it ask for another committee of 
conference. 

Mr. KING of Alabama said, although the committee 
were very unfortunate in their conference upon the dis- 
agreement between the two Houses, yet he still hoped 
they might come to seme conclusion in a matter of such 
vital importance as this. He could not assent to the dec- 
Jaration of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
Hown] that this bill was forced on the Senate by surprise. 
It was sent from the other House, and was some time 
under discussion before the Senate. It was time it was 
acted on with despatch, as it ought to be, for the bleed- 
ing citizens of our frontier demanded it, and it passed with- 
out opposition even from the Senator from South Caro- 
Jina [Mr. Carnoun] himself. He hoped one more effort 
might be made, so that we might have a force in the 
field sufficient to meet the emergency. 

Mr. CALHOUN said there had not been, nor should 
there be, any thing wanting on his part to give a safe, 
prompt, and efficient force for the protection of the fron- 
tiers, Ifthe gentleman from Alabama believed that, for 
the sake of having an efficient force, these volunteers 
should be officered by the President, he had wholly 
overlooked the constitution. He entertained the delibe- 
rate opinion, that this bill was wholly unconstitutional, 
and was not supported by a single precedent. In reply 
to the Senator from Alabama, he asked, if it was not 
under the pressure of extraordinary circumstances, that 
this bill was called up and hurried through? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he had been a member of 
the committee of conference; and ifasecond committee 
should now be appointed, he hoped he would be excus- 
ed from serving upon it. He did not believe that the 
appointment of the same committee by the Senate and 
the House could result in any practical good. They had 
been busily engaged in the conference chamber until a 
late hour yesterday; and when they had separated, they 
were further, if possible, from agreeing, than when they 
had first met. For his own part, he could not feel the 
force of the constitutional objections which had been 
made by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr, Cat- 
Houn.] I[t was true that the amendment which had been 
proposed by the Senate to the bill of the House was 
somewhat vague and ambiguous in its terms. He had 
thought, at one time, during the conference, that we 
should have agreed upon an amendment to the Senate’s 
amendment, which would have made the bill much more 
explicit, and would have removed all the constitutional 
objections of the gentleman. When it came to the final 
vote, he found he had been mistaken. 

The amendment proposed in the committee of con- 
ference provided that none of the officers should be ap- 
pointed by the President, until the volunteers were actu- 
ally mustered into the service of the United States. 
Until that moment, the companies which might be form. 

} ed would thus be considered as mere voluntary associa- 
tions, under no pledge whatever, except that of honor, 
to enter the service of their country. Whenonce, how- 
ever, this pledge was redeemed—when they were mus- 
tered into the service, they became a portion of the 
army of the United States for the period of six or twelve 
months; and then there could not possibly be a constitution- 
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al objection to the appointment of their officers by the Pre- | 
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sident. Congress possessed the power to raise armies in 
any manner they thought proper. Whether they obtain- 
ed soldiers by individual enlistments, or whether the 
patriotic young menof the country chose to associate 
together as volunteers and come in masses, we had an 
equal right to receive them. The one mode of obtaining 
soldiers was just as constitutional as the other. 

The amendment which had been proposed, whilst it 
practically insured to the companies the selection of their 
own company officers, did not interfere with the consti- 
tutional powers of the President. The volunteers them- 
selves were to designate such officers, and, if the Presi- 
dent approved of such designation, these officers would , 
be appointed. This would be the best and strongest 
recommendation which could be presented to him; and, 
no doubt, he would always obey the wishes of the com- 
panies, unless in cases where powerful and satisfactory 
reasons existed to render it improper. 

Until these volunteers should actually enter the service, 
they would continue to be militiamen of the States, 
and liable to perform militia duty in the States. Their 
character would not be changed. ‘They would not con- 
stitute a dormant standing army in the States, with 
officers appointed by the President, as had been urged; 
but would be mere associations, bound together by no 
law but that of honor. Such men would always be 
ready to obey the call of their country in case of neces- 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cataoun] had 
argued that it would be a violation of the constitution for 
the President to appoint these officers without the pre- 
vious advice and consent of the Senate. Whatever 
doubt might have rested upon this point at the organit- 
zation of our Government, this power had been exercis- 

ed, over and over again, ever since the adoption of the 

constitution, under all administrations. The precedents 
were numerous. One act had been read, which passed 
during the late war, conferring upon the President, in 
express terms, the power of appointing all the officers 
of the military force to be raised under its provisions, 
but requiring him to submit these appointments to the 

Senate for their approbation at the next session. The 

very same thing was proposed to be done by this act, in 

regard to all officers above the rank of captain. 
Mr. B. said he was afraid to trust his memory in at- 
tempting to state the proceedings of the committee of 
conference. Sv much had been said, that he could not, 
if he would, undertake to report it all. We did not 
confine ourselves to the point of disagreement between 
the two Houses; but almost every question relating to 
the military defence of the country had been ably and 
eloquently discussed. He had derived much informa- 
tion on this subject from the members of that committee. 
There was one fact which he would mention, and which 
demanded the serious consideration of the country at the 
present crisis. A gallant and distinguished officer, who 
was a member of the committee, (General Ripley, ) had 
stated, that, according to his recollection, the history of 
our Indian wars did not present a single case in which a 
volunteer force had been beaten by the Indians. Our 
disasters in this kind of warfare had always been suffered 
by theregular troops. Our recent experience was certain- 
ly in accordance with this statement. This important 
fact, however, established the necessity of raising volun- 
teer corps, in some form or other, composed of our 
brave and hardy youth, accustomed to the modes of 
Indian warfare, and who were able and willing to fight 
the Indians, man to man, according to their own custom, 
Such men would best protect our citizens from the 
ravages of the Indians, and would soon put an end to 
| the Creek war. He had said more than he intended, 
| as his chief object in rising had been to request that he 

might not be appointed a member of the new committee 
of conference. 
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Mr. CALHOUN would have been glad if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had stated the whole of his objec- 
tions to this bill. He did object to the President’s ap- 
pointment of the officers in the recess; because he be- 
lieved there was no necessity for giving him such pow- 
er. The volunteer bill of 1812, referred toas a pre- 
cedent, was passed on the last day of the session, and 
there was therefore no time to have the appointments 
submitted to the revision of the Senate. But here there 
was no such exigency; if this force was to be at all valu- 
able in the Creek war, they would certainly sit there 
long enough to provide for its constitutional organization. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania had omitted another of 
his objections. ‘This bill conferred on the companies 
the power of appointing the officers, from the rank of 
captain, down; and there was not the slightest authority 
for this in the constitution. Remember (said Mr. C.) 
that this bill provides for an army of the United States: 
it can only be defended on that ground; and the bill 
conferred on the companies the power of appointing 
their own officers, while the constitution provided that 
they should be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The proposition 
was totreat all the officers, from captain, down, as inferi- 
or officers, and this, too, in the regular army; and to 
have them appointed by the President, without the pre- 
vious consent of the Senate. They well knew how an 
ambitious man would proceed, when he wanted to se- 
duce the army to aid his views. He would not go first 
to the general officers; it would be the subordinates that 
he would first practise on; Cromwell like, he would 
take the corporals to his bed. The proposition was, 
in creating this regular army, to confer on the President 
the power of appointing the officers of every grade. 

A member of the committee of the other House, who 
was a distinguished officer in the late war, told them that 
it would be impossible to raise the force contemplated 
by the bill, as it now stood; that the experience of the 
late war had fully shown that but an inconsiderable force 
could be raised in this way. This gentleman was most 
decidedly in favor of a volunteer force in the constitu- 
tional way. He said further, that, if officered by the 
States, a trained force of twenty thousand men could be 
got ina very short time, without the least difficulty. Mr. 
C. believed that if the bill passed in its present form, 
there would be a multitude of officers, without men to 
be commanded; and that if it passed in the form recom- 
mended by the Senator from Pennsylvania, there would 
be neither men nor officers: and this Creek war would 
have to be ended without this volunteer force. He hoped 
that it would soon pass off; indeed, he had just been 
informed that it was not likely to prove as serious as had 
at first been apprehended. He believed that a volun- 
teer militia force would be as efficient as the force pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama. Why should not 
a volunteer militia force, the officers having commis- 
sions in their pockets signed by Governor Clay of Ala- 
bama, Governor Lynch of Mississippi, or Governor Can- 
non of Tennessee, be as efficient as if their commissions 
were signed by Andrew Jackson? With respect to him- 
self, he was not ambitious of serving in this committee of 
conference, neither had he any objections to doing so. 
He held himself at the disposal of the Senate, and was 
content to serve, or not to serve, as it pleased. 

Mr. PRESTON desired to state the history of the bill, 
which was a proposition to raise ten thousand volunteers; 
and the 4th section provided the manner in which they 
should form themselves into battalions, regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions, out of which had arisen the diffi- 
culty in relation to the officering of them. It was yielded 
that they were not the militia, and, as his colleague had 
correctly stated, they turned out to be somewhere be- 
tween the militia and regulars. Informing a battalion or 
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| regiment, if one company belonged to one State, and 
the other companies necessary to form it belonged to 
another State, how were the commanding officers of 
such battalion or regiment to be chosen? If chosen by 
the States, which State should have the appointment of 
them? Here was a difficulty that presented itself in re 
gard to appointments by States; to obviate which, it 
was necessary that something should be done; and in 
the discussion in the Senate, they decided that the vol- 
unteers should not be officered by the States, and the 
bill was accordingly recommitted to the committee with 
instructions; and, in obedience to the instructions given 
by the Senate, the committee reported the bill. Th: 
constitutional question which had been raised in regard 
to the power of appointment by the President, vanished 
the moment it was decided that the volunteers were not 
militia. He cited the act of July, 1812, as a precedent 
for this bill. But his colleague had drawn a distinctio: 
between that act, and this bill, and spoke of a force ly- 
ing inert and scattered over the country, and not unde: 
the control of the States, but subject to the call of the 

President. With all proper deference to the opinion of 

his colleague, he thought he had not construed this act 

‘correctly. By the act of 6th February, 1812, the Pres 
ident was authorized to receive 50,000 volunteers in 
companies, battalions, regiments, and divisions, who 
were liable to be called into service, by the terms of that 
act, within two years from the time the President ac 
cepted their services. And where, he asked, were 
these battalions and divisions during this time? They 
were lying inert, and scattered over the country, organ 
| ized and officered for the service of the country, whien- 
ever the President called them into service; and in the 
mean time were not subject to militia duty. And so it 
was in the other case: they would be inert for two years, 
from a corporal, up. The enrolment was not to take 
place after they were brought into actual service, but 
when organized, to tender their services. 

Although the President might issue commissions, he 
did not do it until they were enrolled for actual service, 
and subject to the articles of war. He was authorized 
to form them into battalions, regiments, brigades, and 
divisions. Mr. P. cited the language of the act, to 
show that they belonged to, and were entitled to the 
privileges of, the mass of the people, until called into 
actual service. A portion of that organization must ne- 
cessarily, he said, be by the appointment of officers 
‘Taking it for granted that this species of force was de- 
sirable, the committtee were not'willing, on the grounds 
of expediency, to endow it with all the constitutional! 
powers of the militia. From 1807 to 1814, this species 
of force was frequently appealed to in our difficulties 
with Great Britain. The act ofthe 3d July, 1812, pass 
ed about a week before the other act referred to; the 
old republican party who voted for the war voting fur 
it, and the federal party, who, voting against all the wai 
measures, of course voted against it. In the ordinary 
course of militia organization, the companies, battalions, 
regiments, brigades, and divisions, were all officered 
complete under the laws of the States; and in his State 
(South Carolina) they had recently taken some pains in 
their organization. But who was to command this force’ 
Could the Governor call out one of these brigadiers to 
take command of a force raised partly out of his bri 
gade, and partly out of other brigades? He could not 
do it, and, without calling on the State Legislatures, their 
system could not be altered. For one, he would make 
no invidious distinction between a commission signed by 
George McDuffie and one signed by Andrew Jackson. 
But if 80 or 100 men went beyond the boundary of the 
| States, he would prefer their officers being appointed 
| by the President. 
| Mr. BUCHANAN said he could not now but hope, afte: 
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having heard the observations of the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun, ] that a committee of conference 
might yet agree upon some compromise which would be 


acceptable to both Houses. He now believed, from what | 


he had just heard from several members of the other 
House, that another committee ought to be appointed. 
The Senator from South Carolina had not, he believed, 
denied any of the positions which he had stated. They 
did not materially differ as to their constitutional views 
on this subject. His (Mr. B’s) positions were these: 


that any number of individuals within the States might | 


associate together, either in companies, battalions, or 
divisions, for the purpose of entering the army of the 
United States, for six or for twelve months, upon any 
contingency which might render their services necessary ; 
that these associations would be voluntary, and not com- 
pulsory; and would be held together by no tie but that 
sense of honor which binds a man to enter the service 
of his country, after he has declared, in the presence of 
the world, that such was his determination; and that 
these volunteers, after having arrived at the place of 
rendezvous, and after having been mustered into service, 
but not before, became a part of the regular army of the 
UnitedStates; and the President could then, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint their offi- 
cers. At one period of the conference, he had believed 
that the committee would arrive at these conclusions. 
One of the objections of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was, that the appointment of the captains of compa- 
nies and other inferior officers ought, like that of the 
superior officers, to be submitted tothe Senate. Mr. 
B. had been perfectly willing, and was still willing, to 
adopt this modification. He could not, however, agree, | 
nor did he understand the gentleman now to insist upon | 
it, that these offices could not be filled without the pre- 
vious advice of the Senate. Such a provision would ren- | 
der the law perfectly nugatory. We might not, and | 
probably would not, be in session when these appoint- | 
ments must be made. The same necessity which the 
gentleman alleges to have existed during the late war, | 
for authorizing the President to make appointments du- 
ring the recess of the Senate, will exist in regard to the 
appointments to be made under this act. Besides, what- 
ever might be our opinion in regard to the power of the | 
President, if the question were now, for the first time, 
submitted to us, Congress have so often authorized him 





to make appointments during the recess, to be submit- 


ted to the Senate at its next session, that this constitu- | 


tional question must be considered as settled. 


As to the act of 1812, which had just been cited by | 


the other Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston, } 
he thought it went too far. 


He would not say that it 


was unconstitutional, because he had not examined the | 


subject sufficiently to express a positive opinion. 
he would say, however, that it did authorize the exist 


This | 


ence of a dormant military force within the several States, | 
commanded by officers appointed by the President of 
the United States, and liable to be called into service at | 


any moment he might think proper. The individuals 
composing this force were exempted from militia duty 
within the States. Upon the principles contained in this 
act, the militia of the several States might be subverted, 
and a national militia, under the command of national 
officers, might be substituted in its stead. This would 
certainly be at war with the spirit of the constitution, 
which reserves to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers of the militia, and the authority of 


training them according to the discipline prescribed by | 


Congress. The militia emphatically belongs to the 
States, and not to the general Government; and it might 
be very dangerous for the States to surrender their con- 
trol over this force into the hands of Congress. 

Under the act cited by the gentleman, a portion of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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militia was taken from the control of the States, and re- 
lieved from the performance of militia duty, whilst they 
remained in the heart of the country, mixed up with the 
other citizens. ‘This did seem to him to interfere with 
the power of the States over their militia, contrary to the 
provisions of the constitution. But these objections did 
not apply to the bill before them, nor to the amendment 
he had_ suggested. They had drawn a broad line of 
separation between the force to be raised and the mili- 
tia of the States. What they proposed was, that these 
volunteers should associate themselves together for the 
purpose of offering their services to their country, and 
that, when they arrived at their places of rendezvous, 
they should enrol themselves, and be mustered into ser- 
vice as a part of the regular army; but, until then, that 
they should remain as they were, citizens ofthe several 
States, liable to the performance of the militia duty of the 
States. With these views, he was confident that a new 
committee of conference might come to such an agree- 
ment as would be acceptable to both Houses, and he 
therefore hoped that one would be appointed. 


Ile was 


| almost ashamed to say that he had never acquainted 


himself sufficiently with the rules which governed the 
proceedings of a committee of conference. His com- 
mon sense, however, had taught him that it was the 
duty of such a committee to confine itself to the point 
of disagreement between the two Houses; but he had 
been informed by gentlemen of great experience that 
the whole subject of the bill was open to them. Acting 
upon this principle, they had got into a general discus- 
sion as to the relative value of volunteer and regular, as 
well as common militia forces. He believed now that 
acommittee of conference might do some good, and that, 
by steering clear of the constitutional scruples of gen- 


| tlemen, they mght agree on some amendments that 


would render the bill acceptable to both Houses, and 
thus enable them speedily to adopt a measure so urgent- 
ly demanded for the protection of the suffering inhabit- 
ants of the frontiers. 

Mr. B. said, as he should not be a member of the 
new committee of conference, he would read the 
amendment which had been so much discussed in the 


i old committee. 


‘* Be it enacted, That the said volunteers shall form 
themselves into companies, and designate their company 
officers, who, if he approve of such designations, shall 
be commissioned by the President, after they shall have 
been mustered into service; and that the President be, and 


| hereby is, authorized to organize the volunteers so must- 


ered into service, as aforesaid, into battalions, squadrons, 
regiments, brigades, and divisions, as soon as the number 
of volunteers shall render such organization, in his judg 
ment, expedient; and shall then appoint the necessary 
officers; which appointment shall be submitted to the 
Senate at its next session.” 

Mr. LEIGH said the bill, as it came from the other 
House, provided that the President be authorized to ac- 
cept the service of ten thousand volunteers; and the com- 
mittee finding no provision for appointing field and staff 
officers, provided that the President should appoint 
In most of the States there were corps of men 
called volunteers; and what struck him was, that it was 
these volunteer companies that were excepted, and that 
the first provision required that the companies should be 
officered by the States. But the greatest difficulty that 
struck him was, that when companies were some from one 
State, and some from another, in forming the battalions, 
who was to appoint the officers of such battalions? And 
so inthe case of regiments, brigades, He 
contended that the only mark of distinction between vol- 


and divisions. 


| unteers and regulars was, that one received the bounty, 


and the other did not. As to the character of the force, 
the length of the term of service was of no consequence. 
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it wasa voluntary enlistment in both cases—-the one with, 
and the other without, the bounty; and they ought to 
be commissioned in the same way as the commissions 
were issued for the regular army. But the greatest dif- 
ficulty, in his mind, was in taking a body of men out of 
the militia, and keeping them subject to the control 
of the President. 

Mr. WEBSTER said the first proposition to be con- 
sidered was, that the militia belonged to the States, who 
had the exclusive right to organize and train them; there 
was no other militia known to the constitution. The 
militia, therefore, was the militia of the States, there be- 
ing no such thing as a national militia known to the con- 
stitution. Ifthey were to say that there should be men 
enrolled and officered by the Government, liable to be 
called into service at its pleasure, that would be a na- 
tional militia, which he supposed no gentleman contem- 
plated. By the constitution, they might raise an army, 
and, ona sudden emergency, call on the States to furnish 
military aid by their militia. In the first ten years of 
the Government, a law was passed under their difficulties 
with France, authorizing the President, should circum- 
stances render it necessary, to raise a provisional force; 
and the act went on to provide that, whenraised and or- 
ganized, this force should be subject tothe rules and ar- 
ticles of war. There might then bea provisional army, 
as well asa regular army. He had no idea that any man 
could be in the military service of the United States, but 
in one or the other of the two characters—a member of 
the regular army, or a militiaman, called into service in 
the constitutional way. He would be the last man to 
agree that there should be an organized, unemployed 
force scattered through the country, liable to be called 
into service at the pleasure of the Executive; but for a 
short service it seemed to him that they might accom- 
plish the object by providing that the men should have 
the privilege of electing their own officers, such elec- 
tions to be approved of and confirmed by the President. 
It was with these views, and to render it more in con- 
formity to the general ideas of a volunteer force, that he 
had made this suggestion when the bill was before them 
a few days ago. He had simply made the proposition, 
leaving it to wiser heads than his own to determine the 
manner in which it should be carried into effect. 

Mr. CALHOUN stated his impressions in reference to 
that amendment; and, as he understcod it, the members 
of the committee who voted for the amendment, voted 
for it as preferable to the bill of the Senate. The ques- 
tion was put distinctly, whether they would prefer their 
own bill of the Senate, or the bill as amended by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? and they decided in favor of 
their own bill. The cases cited as precedents for this 
bill were not analogous; and by the act of July, 1812, 
the distinction was still broader, which was ‘‘ upon the 
express condition of enrolling;” which, by changing the 
phraseology of a single word, it would read, ‘on the 
express condition of enlisting.”” The question was dis- 
cussed in committee as to what was the condition of these 
men before being called into service, after their service 
was tendered. They were citizens; and, he would ask, 
could they be tried by a court-martial? The question 
was, simply, whether the President could enrol a num- 
ber of men as an army, and leave them in the midst 
of the citizens? He could not bring his mind to the 
conclusion to consent that the officers should be ap- 
pointed without the consent of the Senate. The act 
of the 3d of July was passed under peculiar emergen- 

{ cies at the very close of the session, and he could not 
i consent to recognise it as a general precedent. 
aI After some further remarks from Messrs. PRESTON, 
t CALHOUN, SOUTHARD, and WEBSTER, 
i The question was taken, and the Senate determined 
to insist on its amendment, and to ask for another con- 
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ference; and, on balloting for a committee on the part 
of the Senate, Messrs. CALHOUN, KING of Alabama, 
and NICHOLAS, were chosen. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; after which, it 
adjourned. 





SaTurpay, May 21. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


Mr. KENT moved to take up the bill to recharter the 
banks of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BENTON said he should oppose the taking up 
any Measure whatever, except a defence or appropria- 
tion bill, till the fortification bill was disposed of; and he 
therefore asked for the yeas and nays on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The yeas and nays having been accordingly ordered, 
the question was taken, and decided in the negative— 
yeas 16, nays 16; the Chair giving the casting vote. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


_ On motion of Mr. LINN, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the purchase of sites, the collection of mate- 
rials, and for the commencement of certain fortifications, 
was taken up; the question being on Mr. Benron’s amend- 
ment, as modified by Mr. Presroy, to strike out $101,000 
for fortifications at Penobscot, and insert **for fortifica- 
tions at Penobscot bay, $75,000 per annum for two 
years.” 

Mr. BENTON said the immediate question before the 
Senate related to the prospective appropriations; the 
appropriations for two or more years at once, for carry- 
ing on the fortifications. He had moved amendments 
to this effect, in pursuance of instructions from the Mil- 
itary Committee; and the committee had acted under 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War, (Mr. 
Cass.) Personally, he (Mr. B.) would wish to make all 
the provisions of the bill acceptable to those who were 
favorable to its general object, and should be sorry that 
any such should be alienated from the bill by the pro- 
posed amendment. He would go far to keep it in a 
form that should be acceptable to them; but there was 
one class of objectors to this form of appropriation, to 
whose conscientious and constitutional scruples he could 
not defer, and whom he held to be estopped—if he 
might use a law term--by their own act, and forever 
barred from setting up this objection; he alluded to the 
distributors of the revenue—to the gentlemen who, at 
former sessions, and at the present one, had voted for 
five years appropriations at once, of what was called the 
proceeds of the public lands. To the scruples of these 
gentlemen he could not defer, and with their objections 
he could have no compromise; for he could not com- 
prehend the train of reasoning by which gentlemen 
could bring themselves to balk at small and limited ap- 
propriations for two years, for objects named in the con- 
stitution, after having voted indefinite millions for five 
years for a purpose not named, not thought of, not 
dreamed of, in the constitution, nor beard of until forty 
years after that instrument was formed. 

There was nothing in the constitution against this 
prospective appropriation for building the forts; on the 
contrary, there was a clear implication in its favor. 
There was a limitation against extended appropriations 
for the support of armies; but that was founded upon a 
reason peculiar to armies—a reason which could have 
no application to the construction of forts; and, if it did, 
would not militate against the proposed appropriations, 
but would sanction them; for two years was the limit 
upon the army appropriations, and two years is the ex- 
tent of the proposed appropriations for the fortifications. 
So far as the constitution was concerned, the argument, 
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then, is in favor of the measure; and, so far as reason 
and propriety are concerned, and the practice of the 
Government has gone, the argument is entirely in its 
favor. When the appropriation is made for two years 
together, the work continues without interruption du- 
ring the winter; and the winter is the time to advance 
with this kind of work, and that both in the North and 
in the South. In the South, it is the season of doing 
the work; in the North, it is the season for collecting 
materials and making contracts. The practice of Con- 
gress sanctions this mode of appropriations. ‘The annu- 
al appropriation of $200,000 for arming the militia is 
one instance, and has stood for thirty or forty years. 
The appropriation of a million a year, for eight years, 
in 1816, for the gradual increase of the navy, is another 
instance; and these appropriations, though made for a 
term of years, are always under the control of Congress, 
and may be reduced or discontinued when it pleases. 
Of this, the naval appropriation was a s'gnal instance; 
for the million per annum voted in 1816, when the 
Treasury was full, was reduced to half a million in 1821, 
when it was empty. 

Independent of these general and permanent reasons 

in favor of double appropriations for forts, Mr. B. said 
there were special and peculiar reasons for them at this 
time. We were now going on two years without mo- 
ney for this object. The present year might be con- 
sidered as lost. The length of time which the bill had 
been delayed, and the time that it might yet be delayed, 
extinguished the hope of doing much work this year. 
It was rather for the next year than the present that he 
was attempting to provide; or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, it was for the winter of 1836-37, and for the spring 
of 1837, that he was attempting to get an appropriation. 
it was to prevent the stoppage of the works at the end 
of this year, and a new delay of three or four months 
next spring, that he was now struggling; for every per- 
son knew that the appropriations for the year 1837 will 
not be made until the third day of March; after which, 
time would be necessary to advertise for work and ma- 
terials, to collect hands, and to allow a reasonable pe- 
riod for competition among bidders, which economy re- 
guired. 
_ Mr. B. could not take leave of this part of the sub- 
ject without recurring to the opinions of the Secretary 
of War, notwithstanding the singular fate which seemed 
to attend that gentleman’s reports and recommendations. 
All Senators praised them. Both sides ofthe chamber 
united in applauding them. There seemed to be an 
emulation of applause in favor of all that he said; but 
the moment we come to action, the scene shifts. The 
moment we want a vote, there is a division; one side is 
off. ‘The opposition gentlemen are against the vote; 
they array their deeds against their words; and, having 
given their applause, they withhold their help. This 
had been witnessed on many occasions besides the pres- 
ent one; still he would make the experiment again, and 
try the Secretary’s recommendation on the particular 
point now under consideration. Mr. B. then read from 
the Secretary’s report of April 8th 

**T think that, when the plan of a work has been ap- 
proved by Congress, and its construction authorized, the 
whole appropriation should be made at once, to be 
drawn from the Treasury in annual instalments, to be 
fixed by the law. This mode of appropriation would 
remedy much of the inconvenience which has been felt 
for years in this branch of the public service. The un- 


certainty respecting the appropriations annually deran- 
ges the business; and the delay which biennially takes 
place in the passage of the necessary law, reduces the 
alternate season of operations to a comparatively short 
period. An exact inquiry into the effect which the pres- 
ent system of making the appropriations has had upon 
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the expense of the works, would probably exhibit an 
amount far greater than is generally anticipated.” 

Mr. B. then turned to another part of his subject, and 
claimed the benefit of an ancient maxim which inculcates 
the wholesome advice, to wonder at nothing! He was 
greatly addicted to that maxim, and acted upon it both 
from habit and from reason. It was good for him that 
he did so; otherwise, he should be seized with a parox- 
ysm of wonder at the present moment. For what more 
wonderful than the contradictory exhibitions upon forti- 
fications which this chamber and this session display? 
Two months ago, it was a question of sharp debate to 
know who had occasioned the loss of the fortification 
bill at the last session; and both sides of the chamber, 
repulsing the blame from themselves, and throwing it 
on their adversaries, contended for the palm of pre-emi- 
nence to devotion to fortifications. Then came certain 
resolutions of his own, importing that the surplus reve- 
nue ought to be set apart as a conservative fund, sacred 
to the defence of the country, until all defences, military 
and naval, were on the scale of strength and respecta- 
bility which the honor and independence of a great peo- 
ple required. On the discussion of these resolutions, 
he found himself left behind by opposition gentlemen. 
They darted ahead of him! They went beyond the sur- 
plus! They plunged into the integral revenue! Nothing 
would content their incontinent zeal, but a resolve to 
pledge all the revenue, and taxes besides, if necessary, 
to this great object; and so the vote passed, and that 
unanimously. This was in March, about two months ago; 
and now, when we come forward with a list of a few 
forts—twelve small ones at points of acknowledged im- 
portance—and want a small part of that mass of money 
in the Treasury, the magnitude of which is so afflicting 
to gentlemen, behold there is a decided opposition to 
the scheme! A systematic opposition is displayed: some 
objecting to forts altogether; others (o those in this bill; 
others to those not in it; others, again, agreeing to forts 
in the abstract, but refusing to take them in any form in 
which they can be presented. This was the singular 
exhibition which would excite his wonder, if he permitted 
himself to wonder at any thing. But he did not so per- 
mit himself, and less on this occasion than any other; for 
he saw and knew perfectly well the cause and source of 
this whole contradiction. It was the division of the mo- 
ney in the Treasury which was at the bottom of all! 
That division—that fatal scheme of dividing money— 
which was now delaying, obstructing, and defeating so 
many measures for the good of the country; and this one 
among others! It wasa conflict between distribution and 
defence; it was a contest between antagonist schemes— 
between the schemes of taking the public money for the 
defence of the country, and taking it for spoil and dis- 
tribution among political partisans. 

Mr. B. wished to fix the attention of the Senate and 
of the country upon the true nature of this contest; for 
it was portentous and alarming when a contest of such a 
nature could be got up, and much more when it could 
be maintained in the Senate. What was the true nature 
of this contest for the application of the public money’ 


and what was the relative merit of the two schemes? | 


Defence is an object known to the constitution; and not 
only known to, but is the first and highest object of the 
confederacy. To establish the common defence—to en- 
able all to give that defence to each which no one 
could give to itself—was the first and paramount object 
of the confederacy. The means of accomplishing that 
object, are set forth by name in the constitution—navies, 


armies, forts, arsenals, docks, and all the accessories of 


military and naval power. Congress is the instrument 
designated by the constitution to provide these means 
for the purpose of accomplishing the great object; and 
for this purpose has power to raise money by loans or 
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taxes. This is the aspect under which the defence | 
scheme presents itself to the Senate. Under what aspect | 
does the distribution scheme come forth? Without name 
or warrant inthe constitution! Nowhere can the name 
of the land bill be found in that instrument; nowhere 
can a word be found which by any construction—by any 
interpretation--by any torture of the sense—can be 
made to countenance the idea of distribution, or any rule 
by which to make it. Authority is given in the constitu- 
tion to raise money for the common defence; and fortifi- 
cations are one of the means of defence specified in the 
constitution; yet this unconstitutional scheme of distribu- 
tion now contends with the first object of the constitu- 
tion; it contends with the means of establishing the com- 
mon defence, and, so far as the Senate is concerned, it | 
contends successfully and victoriously. Defence is delay- 
ed, diminished, beaten off, trampled down in the Senate; 
while distribution, triumphant and exulting, has long 
since floated through. Yes, sir, distribution—distribu- | 
tion—distribution, is the absorbing and predominant | 
feeling in the Senate. All other feelings seem to be 
shut out. Florida overrun with the Indians; Georgia | 
and Alabama reeking with blood and resounding with 
cries; the whole West and Northwest destitute of troops, 
and open to Indian incursion; the ranks of the army 
empty; fortifications stopped for two years; the ordinary 
appropriation bills delayed beyond all example; voluntary 
movements of the people everywhere to protect them- | 
selves from danger; yet the Senate, the American Senate, | 
deaf and blind to all, can see nothing, can hear nothing, 
can talk of nothing, can dream of nothing, but the divi- 
sion of the spoil. The surplus, the surplus, the surplus, 
is the engrossing theme; and the momenta dollar is pro- | 
posed for the service of the country, they cry out for 
their dear beloved surplus! and call it a war upon the | 
surplus, and a wicked design to lessen the fund for dis- 
tribution! 

Mr. B. said that be had taken occasion a month ago, 
when the defence bills were postponed to make room for 
the passage of the distribution bill, to announce its fu- | 
ture fate, and to claim for that scheme the distinction of | 
the most odious notoriety that ever befell any bill which 
had received the sanction of the Senate. That judgment | 
was in a rapid state of verification; and as far as public | 
sentiment had been developed, the odious bill, with all 
its seductive, alluring, and tempting offers of money, 
was nothing but a stench in the nostrils of the people. 
In vain had the large dividends been figured out in num- 
bers by our land committee, and offered to the States. | 
All that had voted had scornfully rejected the wretched 
seduction. In vainhas the exaggerated sum of $1,765,554 
been proffered to the State of Virginia; in vain bas the 
tempting bait of $513,472 beenextended to Connecticut; 
in vain has $167,655 been held out to Rhode Island. | 
The elections are over in all these States, and prove that 
if these States have a price, that price is not yet attained 
in the land bill. The elections prove that the constitu- 
tion and defence of the country are superior to sordid | 
money temptations; for in all these States the men and | 
the party opposed to an unconstitutional, debauching, | 
and demoralizing scheme of dividing money, and in | 
favor of constitutional objects by constitutional means, | 
are successful in the elections; and successful by increas- | 


ee 


ed majorities, and under the very guns and fire of the 
distribution bill; for the elections took place while the 
bill was impending here, while the report of the Senate’s 
committee was circulating through the States, and while 
the table of distribution was exhibited to every, voter, to 
show him how much his State was to get. In each of 
the States, the triumph of the constitution and of defence 
was gratifying and complete, and particularly in Connec- 
ticut. In that State, the Senator by Executive appoint- 
ment, [Mr. Nites, ] whodistinguished himself by opposi 
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tion to the bill, is confirmed in his place by a legislative 
election and an overwhelming majority. The Governor 
of that State (Mr. Edwards) also received a triumphant 
majority, and in his message to the Legislature has 
spoken upon this subject with so much wisdom and pa- 
triotism, that he (Mr. B.) could not deny himself the 
gratification of reading the passage to the Senate. 

**It appears that there is an unprecedented accumu- 
lation of funds in the United States Treasury; and this 
circumstance has given rise to various speculations and 
plans for its distribution. The present, in this respect, 
is a novel state of things. Never before, since the es- 
tablishment of our Government, could it be said that 
we were out of debt, and had at command more money 
than we felt immediate occasion for. We have had a 
debt hanging at times rather heavily upon us, and we 


| have been compelled by it to limit all our views and all 


our expenditures. At the close of the last war a mili- 
tary peace establishment was arranged; and such a 


| force, and such only, was retained, as the exigencies of 
| the country were supposed to require. Military works 


were projected for our defence, and the erection of them 
commenced. The state of the Treasury soon became 


| such, that a reduction of the peace establishment was 


deemed necessary, and the expenditures for the fortifi- 
cations were curtailed. 

** The common defence was the principal object of 
our confederacy, and for this the United States are bound 
to provide; and this is a work which should be entered 
upon, and completed, with as little delay as possible. 
The sufferings of the last war are not yet forgotten, and 
should not be obliterated from our memories until am- 
ple provision is made for their recurrence. Our sounds, 
our bays, our rivers, and even many of our harbors, 
were destitute of the means of defence. Nearly the 


| whole of our seaboard was exposed to the ravages of the 


enemy, and we suffered much from their depredations, 
and still more from the constant state of alarm and agita- 


| tion in which we were kept. When the United States 


Government has fulfilled its office and duty with respect 
to national defence and all other things within its pro- 
vince, it is time enough to talk of some other disposition 
of the public revenue; but, until this is accomplished, 
projects on this subject are, to say the least, premature.” 

These (said Mr. B.) are wise and patriotic sentiments; 
they are constitutional doctrines; they deserve applause 
and imitation. They soar above all sordid and mercena- 
ry considerations. They repulse the gilded bait. ‘They 
despige the seduction of money. They go for the coun- 
try and the constitution; they scorn the unconstitutional 


| distribution bill, and its tempting array of dollars and 
i cents. Yes! Virginia refuses the $1,765,554; Connec- 


ticut refuses the $513,472; Rhode Island refuses the 
$167,655; and when other States come to vote, let 
them contemplate and imitate the elevated, constitu- 


tional, patriotic, and wise course of these States. 


Having shown that the distribution bill was at the 
bottom of all the opposition to the fortification bill, and 
all the other bills for the service of the country, Mr. B. 
proceeded to take a brief view of the particular bill 
before the Senate, and of the objections to it. He said 
that every work proposed in the bill was contained in 
the reports of the board of engineers for 1821 and 1826, 
and was, besides, especially recommended by the pre- 
sent Secretary of War. Mr. B. here referred to those re- 
ports of the board of engineers as recommended to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War in 1821, [Mr. Caruovs, } 
and showed that they were not only necessary works, 
but small ones; the whole twelve proposed in the bill 
not amounting to $3,000,000, while two only of those 
forts heretofore constructed cost nearly $4,000,000. He 
alluded to Fort Monroe and Fort Calhoun in the Ches- 
apeake bay. The former of these was estimated to cost 
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$1,259,792; it is not yet finished, and has cost 
$1,739,046, and it is estimated to cost $210,000 more. 


The latter was estimated to cost $904,355; it has alrea- | 


dy cost $1,388,731, and it is estimated will yet cost 
$531,188 to finish it. Here are about four millions of 
dollars for two forts, and these two in the neighborhood 
of each other; while the sum of three millions for twelve, 
scattered from Passamaquoddy bay to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, has been resisted for so many months. 

Mr. B. reviewed the objections which were made to 
this appropriation. It was said the money could not 
be expended if it was voted, and he was sorry to have to 
admit that this was an objection which gentlemen seem- 
ed to have it in their own power to make good. The 
year was certainly half gone, and, if gentlemen can have 
their way, it will be weeks or months yet before a dol- 
lar for fortifications can be voted, if at all. It will be 
autumn before the work can begin; but in the South the 
work will proceed all the winter; and in the North the 
winter is the time for collecting materials. If the bill 
was delayed till the year was half gone, it was the fault 
of the opposition, and gentlemen cannot be permitted to 
take advantage of their own wrong. They cannot now 
be allowed to plead the delay to defeat the bill, which 
delay they have themselves occasioned. 

It is said there are not engineers enough to superin- 
tend the works; but the answer was ready to that ob- 
jection. A bill had long since passed the Senaie to in- 
crease the corps of engineers; that bill was now in the 
House of Representatives, and it was to be presumed that 
the House would do what the service of the country re- 
quired, and not suffer necessary defences to be lost 
for want of officers to superintend them. The Secretary 
of War earnestly recommends it, not only with a view to 
the new works, but because an increase of the corps is 
necessary for the performance of their current duties. 
Here is his recommendation. 

‘* That the corps of engineers should be increased. 
The reasons for this measure have been heretofore sub- 
mitted, and the proposition has been recommended by 
you to Congress. IL will merely add, upon the present 
occasion, that the officers of this corps are not sufficient- 
ly numerous for the performance of the duties commit- 
ted to them; and that, if an augmentation does not take 
place, the public interest will suffer in a degree far be- 
yond the value of any pecuniary consideration connect- 
ed with this increase.” 

It is objected that men of science in engineering can- 
not be created bya bill. That is granted. They can- 
not be created by a mere act. But, in constructing for- 
tifications, a few skilful engineers are sufficient—a few 
to locate and plan the works. The superintendence of 
the execution requires fidelity and attention, with such 
knowledge as is readily obtained. With respect to lo- 
cations for forts, they have been nearly all selected; all 
in this bill were selected fifteen years ago; are detailed in 
the report of the board of engineers for 1821—the 
same which the then Secretary of War [Mr. Catuoun] 
recommended to Congress. 

It is objected that we have not plans and estimates for 
all these works; but f answer, that there are plans and 
detailed estimates for most of them, and conjectural 
estimates for the remainder, with the statement of 
the number of guns they would require; which is the 
only essential part of the estimate, for the number of 
guns governs every thing else; it governs the size of the 
fort, the number of the men to garrison it, and conse- 
quently the whole expense. 

Mr. B. said the question of fortifying a port was part- 
ly a political question, to be decided by Congress; part- 
ly a military one, to be decided by professional men. 
Congress decides whether the place is sufficiently im- 
portant to merit national defence; military men decide 
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whether it can be defended; and, if so, by how many 
guns; of what calibre, and how to be placed. Each 
must decide within their sphere; and when the number 
of guns is given which will defend a place, the cost of the 
fort is, for all practical purposes, ascertained. Now, 
in all these cases, the number of guns and their calibre 
is given; that decides the size of the fort, for each 
gun, according to its calibre, must have so many feet for 
its platform and so many men to work it—from five to 
seven in time of seige; in time of peace, enough only to 
keep the fort. 

Mr. B. said an excessive and overwrought anxiety 
had been displayed here for plans and estimates, as if 
they were the most infallible and unerring guides upon 
earth. Nothing, he said, could be more mistaken. ‘he 
estimates heretofore furnished, and that by the board of 
engineers under the administration of Mr. Monroe, when 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] was 
Secretary of War, were generally and exceedingly erro- 
neous. Out of eleven forts constructed upon those esti- 
mates, and thirteen more in a course of construction, not 
one had kept within the estimate; nota fort had been 
built for what it had been estimated to cost; but generally 
a quarter more, or in some instances half as much more; 
and sometimes double as much. Nothing had kept 
within the estimate but two little works, not forts—a 
battery at Bienvenu, and a tower at Bayou Dupre, Lou- 
isiana. Mr. B. then turned to Senate Document, Ne. 
203, of this session, pages 12 and 13, to verify this state- 
ment; and read the list of forts, and the cost of their con- 
struction, which bad been finished, or were still under 
construction. The following is the list: 


Statement of the forts on the seaboard of the United States 
under construction. 


| 
| 
| 
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Fort Independence, | 
Boston harbor, ° $255,575 $5. 3} $202,852 
Fort Warren,George’s 


island, Bostonharbor, | 800,000) 104,586) 695,414 
Fort Adams, New- 

port, Rhode Island, 730,166; 962,359} 90,000 
Fort Schuyler, Throg’s | | 

neck, New York, -| 577,000 66,822) 510,178 
Fort Columbus and | 

other works on Gov 

ernor’s island, N. Y., - | 157,76¢ U,900 
Fort Delaware, Dela- | 

ware river, - - | - | 107,156 

Fort Monroe, Virginia, | 1,259,792 1,739, 04¢€ 10,000 
Fort Calhoun, Virginia 904,355) 1,588,731 31,15 
Fort Caswell, Oak 

island, North Carol | 

na - a = 119,000 £11,483 60,000 
Fortifications, harbor 

of Charleston, South 

Carolina, - - - } 9324,42¢ 900, 000 
Fort Pulaski, Cock- 

spur island, Georgia, 75,000! 286,18 16,18 
Fort Pickens, Pensa- | 4 

cola, Florida, : 65,30 629,2 00,009 
Fort on Foster’s Bank, 

Florida, = - -| 163,34 75,189} 160,000 

Total dk llars, », 64 Jy) I ’ 47 * 3,5 5,51 ) 
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Statement of forts which are finished on the seaboard of 
the United States. 


Name and where located. 


Estimate 
by the 
board. 


Cost of con- 
struction 


ee eee 

Fort Hamilton, New York har- 

bor, - ° 
Fort Lafayette, pew York 

harbor, - - : 

Fort Washington, Potomac ; 


$425,000) $479,239 
318,305 


- 454,103 
175,000} 349,384 


river, Maryland, - . 

: Fort Macon, North Carolina, - 

| Castle Pinckney, South Caro- 

4 lina, - - 

7 Fort Morgan, Alshame, - 

Fort Pike, the anges Louis- 

jana, - 

| Fort Wood, Leidsain, . 

: | Fort Jackson, Louisiana, - 

10 | Battery Bienvenu, Louisiana, - 

11 | Tower at Bayou — Lou- 
isiana, - 


693,292)1,026,777 


264,517) 314,597 

264, 517) 378,642 

392,92 7\ 638,766 

94,582) 96,447 
| 


16,677 
After this exhibition, Mr. B. hoped that there would 
be less pertinacity about these plansand estimates. He 
believed the conjectural estimates, made by the engi- 
neer department, and founded upon the number of 
guns, to be as safe a guide as the detailed estimate, found- 
ed upon calculations made by the engineer board; for, in 
one case, there was a judgment upon the whole, founded 
upon the size of the work and the cost of labor and 
materials at the place; in the other, there was an arith- 
metical calculation, founded upon assumed data, and in 
which the smallest error in the basis of calculation led to 
great errors in the result. Finally, Mr. B. had one 
further view to present of the utility of these famous 
estimates, which he hoped would give the quietus to 
these incessant démands for them; it was this: that we 
made no use of the plans and estimates which we have! 
Ve do not look at them! Wedo not call for them! 
We do not mention them! We do not allude to them! 
In every case in which we have the plans and estimates 
for the fort, no call is made for it! In the few instances 
in which there are none, an incessant cry is set up for 
them! Now, why not use those that we have? Simply 
because it would be of no use todo so! Because no 
practical benefit could flow from it. What isa plan? 
Nothing but a diagram on paper—a figure of sides and 
angles—with dots and marks for guns and batteries. 
Very pretty to look at; but which no legislator can re- 
mark upon, or criticise, or in any way presume to alter. 
None but professional men, and they upon the spot, 
could presume to give an opinion upon the plan of a 
fort; and, therefore, it was useless for Congress to view 
the plan. The number of guns was the essential thing 
for them to know; for that governed every thing else, 
and enabled them to say whether they would defend 
the place or not. 

Mr. B. said the fortifications seemed to have a hard 
fate, and to be incapable of being brought forward at 
any time, or in any form, to escape opposition. At the 
last session, the three million appropriation was lost 
because it was not specific, and because it was not ofh- 
cially recommended by the President; now, the appro- 
priations for the same object are opposed again, and by 
the same gentlemen, although they are specific and are 
recommended by the President. The President has 
expressly recommended these works, and thatin writing. 
The Secretary of War has also recommended them, and 
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that i repéated instances. Here is his latest recom- 
mendation, in his report of April 8th: 

‘*There are two bills for fortifications now pending 
before Congress. One, before the House, amounting to 
$2,180,000, and intended to prosecute works already 
actually commenced. The estimates for this bill may 
therefore be considered necessary in themselves, under 
any view of the general subject, and not unreasonable 
in amount for the present year, because they include 
the operations of two years. The incidental expenses, 
however, may be safely reduced one-half, as it will not 
be necessary to make such extensive repairs as were 
considered requisite when the estimates were prepared. 

‘* The bill pending before the Senate contains appro- 
priations for nineteen new works, and for the sum of 
$600,000 to be expended for steam-batteries. The 
estimates on which this bill was founded were prepared 
at a time when prudence required that arrangements 
should be made for a different state of things from that 
which now exists. An examination of the general sys- 
tem of defence was not then expedient; and the means 
of protecting the most exposed points, agreeably to in. 
formation previously collected, was asked of Congress. 
It was no time then to stop, and, instead of prosecuting 
established plans vigorously, to lose the period of action 
by surveys, and examinations, and discussions. But the 
opportunity is now afforded, without danger to the 
public interest, of applying the principles suggested to 
the works under consideration. 

**It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the 
following places, enumerated in this bill, will be neces- 
sary: 

** At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c. 

** At Kennebec river. 

** At Portland. 

‘* At Portsmouth. 

** At Salem. 

** At New Bedford. 

** At New London. 

** Upon Staten island. 

** At Soller’s flats. 

‘¢ A redoubt on Federal point. 

** For the Barrancas 

‘* For Fort St. Philip. 

‘© These proposed works all command the approach 
to places sufficiently important to justify their construc- 
tion under any circumstances that will probably exist. I 
think, therefore, that the public interest would be pro- 
moted by the passage of the necessary appropriations 
for them. As soon as these are made, such of the po- 
sitions as May appear to require it can be examined, 
and the form and extent of the works adapted to existing 
circumstances, if any change be desirable. The con- 
struction of those not needing examination can com. 
mence immediately, and that of the others, as soon as 
the plans are determined upon. By this proceeding, 
therefore, a season may be saved in the operations.” 

Another objection to forts is, that they are to lead to 
a standing army in time of peace. Nothing can be more 
erroneous. A few regulars to keep them in order in 
time of peace, is all that is wanting; in war, they are ex- 
pressly intended to be garrisoned by militia and volun- 
teers. The body of the garrison is to be the yeomanry 
of the country, with a few artillerists and regulars. The 
peculiar recommendation of forts in our country is their 
adaptation to defence by militia and volunteers; and 
upon that ground they have been constantly advocated 
and defended. It is a panic at nothing, to take fright at 
a standing army, thus conjured up to defeat the bill. It 
is to dispense with regulars, and to provide positions for 
the yeomanry to defend, that forts are wanted in our 
country. 

Mr. B. wished to impress apon the Senate that the 
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forts proposed in this bill were but a continuation of a 
system commenced forty years ago, recommended under 
every administration, and partly executed. The limita- 
tions proposed by the Secretary of War, and approved 
by the President, would affect the size of some of the 
large forts, but would not much diminish their number. 
Forts in open roadsteads are objected to; forts of large 
size are objected to, on account of their size. In this, 
the President and Secretary strike the main objection 
which was taken to the system of fortifications fifteen 
years ago by those who were then styled radicals. Fort 
Monroe covers sixty-four acres of ground; it covers 
nearly as much ground, and costs nearly as much money, 
as the twelve forts put together, which are contained in 
this bill. Fort Calhoun, built near it, is nearly as large; 
the two together cost nearly four millions of dollars. 
They were objected to fifteen years ago by those who 
were then stigmatized as radicals; they are objected to 
now by the President and Secretary of War, and every- 
body applauds the objection. No more such are pro- 
posed. No more such will be built on this continent, 
theugh a powerful fort will be wanted at Key West, or 
the Dry Tortugas. The forts proposed in the bill, and 
those which will be proposed hereafter, are the mode- 
rate sized works contended for by the reproached radi- 
cals, in 1821, and applauded now by everybody. 

Mr. B. read an extract from the message of Governor 
Everett of Massachusetts to the General Assembly of that 
State, at its last session, and relied upon it, not only to 
sustain the propriety of erecting some of the forts enu- 
merated in the bill, but also to show the necessity of 
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| neglected. 


early appropriations, and to make it manifest that the | 


public service had already suffered by the delay which 
had taken place. The following is the extract read: 
**In the course of the last winter, resolutions were 


proper means to obtain the requisite appropriations for 
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to no other in importance, and hitherto almost wholly 
neglected by the general Government.” 

Mr. B. deprecated the sectional tone which had per- 
vaded a part of this debate. It seemed to be supposed 
that the North was to be benefited, and the South ne- 
glected. Not so the fact. The forts heretofore erected 
were principally in the South; and of those proposed, 
the South had—he would not say her share, for this was 
not a case for dividing out shares, but for extending de- 
fence wherever it was needed; and the South was at- 
tended to, to the full extent of its need. Besides five 
forts finished in the delta of the Mississippi, and a superb 
one in Alabama, costing about a million of dollars, there 
were others intended at Lake Barrataria, and on the Mis- 
sissippi, at Mobile bay, Perdido bay, Pensacola bay, St. 
Rosa’s bay, St. Joseph’s bay, Apalache bay, Apalachicola 
bay, Espiritu Sancto bay, Charlotte harbor, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas, making near a dozen works, and 
costing, by estimate, near six millions of dollars; and all 
for the security of western commerce; all for the protec- 
tion of the commerce of the western States, which, pass- 
ing out of the mouth of the Mississippi, must go through 
the Gulf of Mexico, and pass between Key West, through 
a narrow passage, before it could reach the great ocean. 
Every fort built on the Gulf of Mexico, Mr. B. said, was 
a western fort; a fort for the benefit of the western 
States, just as much so as the forts in the Chesapeake 
bay were for the defence of Maryland and Virginia. 
Turning on the other side of the peninsula of Florida, 
it would be seen that the extreme southern coast was not 
Georgia was well attended to. Besides the 
fort now under construction on Cockspur island, estima- 
ted by the board of engineers to cost $375,000, and 
which has cost thus far $290,000, and is expected to cost 


| $240,000 more—besides this fine fort, other works are 
adopted by the Legislature, instructing our Senators and | 
requesting our Representatives in Congress to use all | 


the repair of the fortification on Castle island, and the | 


vigorous prosecution of the works commenced on 
George’s island, in Boston harbor. Their exertions 


were so far successful, that the requisite appropriations | 


introduced into the fortification bill, in the Senate of the 


United States, by way of amendment, received the sanc- | 
tion of the committees of the other branch of Congress | 
to which they were referred, and passed through all but | 


the last stage of legislation inthe House of Representa- 
tives. The entire bill was unfortunately lost, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of another amendment in the 
House of Representatives, on which the two Houses dis- 
agreed. Notwithstanding the failure of the new appro- 
priations, some progress was made on both the works, 
parucularly on that upon George’s island, during the 
past season, by means of the unexpended balance of the 
appropriations of the year 1834. 1 have the satisfaction 
to inform you, that, for the present year, large appropri- 


proposed in the Savannah river, and along the coast, at 
Ossabaw sound, St. Catharine’s sound, Sapelo sound, 
Dolby inlet, Altamaha sound, St. Simon’s sound, St. An- 
drew’s sound, Cumberland sound, to St. Augustine in 
Florida—mostly small works, estimated to cost nearly 
two millions of dollars. Continuing the view to Balti- 
more, and Mr. B. said it would be found that more mo- 
ney had been, and would be, expended on forts to the 
south, than to the north of that point; but the comparison 
was absurd, and he would not continue it. Defence was 
not to be proportioned out, but to be given where it was 
needed, without regard to lines or latitudes. 

Mr. B. deprecated also the extravagant manner of op- 
posing this bill, asa plan to line the whole coast with 
batteries—as a plan to shut out a foreign army from 


| landing at any point—as a plan to raise a great standing 


, army. 


ations have been recommended for both objects by the | 


Department of War. The rapid progress of these works 
is of extreme importance; and it is much to be desired 


that the appropriations should be so early made, as to | 


prevent the loss of some of the best months in the season, 
which frequently occurs, in this branch of the public 
service, in consequence of the delay in the passage of 


the appropriation bills. Among the documents accompa- | 
nying the report from the War Department, at the com. | 


mencement of the present session of Congress, is a state- 
ment of several new works, proposed by the board of 
engineers, for the defence of the coast, and arranged in 
different classes, according to their importance. Among 


those of ‘the first class, to be commenced as soon as | 


possible,’ I notice, with great satisfaction, five or six 


works, which, when executed, will complete the de- | 
| have a navy: and that determination increases the neces- 


fences of Boston harbor; a part of the seaboard second 
Vor. XII.—96 


All this he treated as panical, and intended to 
frighten weak nerves and weaker heads. The forts pro- 
posed were small in extent—confined to the defence of 
cities—were to be manned by a few artillerists in time 
of peace, and were to look to the militia and volunteers 
for their main garrisons in time of war. He showed the 
necessity of forts to prevent cities from being sacked, 
plundered, and bombarded; and the folly of depending 
upon men alone, no matter how brave, with muskets and 
rifles in their hands, to defend a city against thirty-six 
inch bombs, flying four thousand yards through the air, 
and bursting with a bushel of fire and shot among the 
dwellings of the citizens. Forts to keep off fleets and 
cruisers could alone do this. 

But it was not to defend cities only that forts were want- 
ing. They were needed to cover navy yards and dock 
yards, and to serve as places of refuge to the military and 
commercial marine of the country. We havea great com- 
merce, he said, and many merchant ships; these ships 
must have ports of refuge, places where they can be 
safe from pursuit and attack. We have determined to 
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sity for forts. Ships of war must have ports of refuge, 
as well as merchant vessels; they must have places where 
they can lie secure when pressed by superior force. All 
naval Powers provide places of refuge and protection for 
their ships, not only at home, but abroad. England, 
France, and Holland, are eminent examples. Why does 
England seize upon commanding positions all over the 
globe—Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Mada- 
gascar, Jamaica, and so many other places, except as 
naval stations, to protect her own marine and to com- 
mand others in time of war? We, on the contrary, with 
ample means in our hands, are delaying and neglecting 
to establish places of refuge for our marine, even upon 
our own coasts, and upon that gulf, upon whose bosom, 
and through whose outlet between Key West and Cuba, 
the whole commerce of the mighty West is to float. 
Forts and naval stations upon that gulf are western ob- 
jects, for which every western man, here or at home, 
should perseveringly contend. 

Mr. B. concluded with his standing remark, that Con- 
gress was now in the sixth month of the session, and not 
a shilling voted yet for fortifications! That we were 
going on two years without appropriations for a single 
fort! 

When Mr. Benton had concluded, 

Mr. SOUTHARD addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the bill. 

Messrs. HILL and WALL severally addressed the 
Senate in favor of the bill; after which, 

Mr. CALHOUN moved that it be laid on the table, to 


ference; which motion was agreed to by general con- 
sent. 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. CALHOUN then, from the committee of confer- 
ence appointed to confer with a similar committee of the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses as to 
the Senate’s amendment to the *bill authorizing the 
President to accept the services of ten thousand volun- 
teers, and to raise an additional regiment of light dra- 
goons, reported that they had had a meeting with the 
committee of the House of Representatives, and that 
they had jointly agreed to recommend an amendment to 
their respective Houses, in substance as follows: 

The President is authorized to accept the service of 
volunteers, the number not exceeding ten thousand, in 
companies, regiments, brigades, and divisions; the offi- 
cers to be commissioned in the manner prescribed by | 
the laws of the several States from which these volun- | 


} 


or divisions volunteer, they shall be commanded by 
the same officers by whom they shall be commanded at 


| 
enable him to make a report from the committee of con- 
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teers may offer themselves. Where regiments, brigades, | 


the time of volunteering; and that, for volunteers offer- 
ing their services in single companies, the President | 
shall organize them into battalions, regiments, brigades, | 
and divisions, and apportion the battalion and field offi- 
cers among the States from which said companies shall 
come. 

After some remarks from Messrs. KING, of Alabama, 
and CALHOUN, the report was laid on the table. 

At a subsequent period of the day, a message was re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Frankuinx, their clerk, stating that the House had 
adopted the report made by their committee of confer- 
ence, and asked the concurrence of the Senate therein. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the report and mes- 
sage of the House were then considered; and on the 
question, Shall the Senate concur in the amendment 


recommended by the committee of conference? it was | 


decided in the affirmative. 








again taken up, and, after some remarks from Mr. CAL- 
HOUN in opposition to the amendment, the question 
was taken, and it was adopted by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Morris, Niles, Preston, Robinson, Rugcles, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wright—20. 

Nays--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Davis, Ewing of 
Ohio, Hendricks, King of Georgia, Mangum, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Robbins, Swift, Tomlinson, White--15. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to fill the blank with 
$75,000, soas to make the appropriation for Penobscot 
for two yeats, $75,000 for each year; which, after some 
remarks from Mr. PRESTON, who thought the sum 
too large, was agreed to. 

Mr. PRESTON then moved to strike out the appro- 
priation of $100,000 for fortifications at Kennebec 
river, that being one of the places for which there 
were no estimates or surveys. 

After some remarks in support of the motion from 
Messrs. CALHOUN and PRESTON, and from Mr 
BENTON in opposition to it, the question was decided 
in the negative: Yeas 7, nays 21, as follows: - 

Yeas—Messrs. Calhoun, Ewing of Ohio, King of 
Georgia, Mangum, Preston, Robbins, White—7. 

Nars—Messrs. Kenton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hub- 
bard, King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, 
Wright—21. 

Mr. BENTON moved further to amend the bill by 
striking out the appropriation of $100,000 for fortifica- 
tions at Kennebec river, and inserting $100,000 for the 
same object for the year 1836, and $200,000 for the 
year 1837. 

Mr. PRESTON moved that the Senate adjourn—lost 
Ayes 12, noes 13. 

Mr. WALL moved to amend the amendment, so as to 
make it read $100,000 per annum for two years; which 
motion was agreed to. 

The question was then taken on the amendment as 
amended, and it was adopted: Yeas 19, nays 9, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Mor- 
ris, Nicholas, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tall- 
madge, Walker, Wall, Wright—19. 

Naxs—Messrs. Calhoun, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Hen- 
dricks, King of Georgia, Mangum, Preston, Webster, 
White--9. 

Mr. BENTON moved further to amend, by striking 
out the appropriation for fortifications at Portland, and 
inserting for the same object $75,000 per annum for 
two years; which motion was carried in the affirmative: 
Yeas 20, nays 8, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Mor- 
ris, Nicholas, Niles, Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Shep- 
ley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wright—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Calhoun, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Hen- 
dricks, King of Georgia, Mangum, Webster, White—8. 

Mr. PRESTON moved that the Senate adjourn—-lost 


| Ayes 11, noes 15. 





FORTIFICATION BILL. 
On motion of Mr. BENTON, the fortification bill was 


Mr. PRESTON then moved to strike out the appro- 
priation for fortifications at Portsmouth, which motion 
was lost without a division. 

Mr. BENTON moved further to amend the bill, by 
inserting in lieu of the appropriation for fortifications 
at Portsmouth, ‘‘ for fortifications at Portsmouth, 
$150,000 annually, for two years.” 

On taking this question, it was found that there was 
not a quorum voting. 

The following is the vote: 
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Yras— Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Nicho- 
las, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, 
Walker, Wall, Wright—18. 

Nars—Messrs. Black, Hendricks, White—3. 

Mr. DAVIS moved that the Senate adjourn—lost: 
Ayes 8, noes 13. 

There still veing no quorum, 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, 

The Senate adjourned. 
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Monpay, Mar 23. 
RECOGNITION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. WALKER rose and said there had been forward- 
ed to him the proceedings of a large and respectable 
meeting of citizens of the State of Mississippi, held at 
the court-house of Warren county, which he had been 
requested to present to the Senate. The resolutions 
contained in these proceedings (Mr. W. said) instruct- 
ed their Representatives and requested their Senators 
in Congress to use their utmost endeavors to obtain 
from this Government the immediate recognition of the 
independence of Texas, stating the reasons which have 
induced the people of this county to urge this measure. 
The time had now arrived (Mr. W. believed) for action 
on this subject; and he therefore moved the reference 
of these proceedings to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. W. handed up to the table the resolutions in a 
printed form; upon which, 

The CHAIR stated that a paper in that form could 
not be received; that it must be attested by the real sig- 
natures of some of the parties, or accompanied by a 
letter vouching for its authenticity. 

Mr. WALKER said that he was himself satisfied of 


the authenticity of the proceedings; their having been 


sent in a printed form, was merely for the convenience 
of transmission; and that he had received a letter on 
the subject, but that, in consequence of its containing 
also matters of a private nature, he did not wish to com- 
municate it for publication. 

The CHAIR stated that the rule of the Senate was 
imperative on this subject. 

Mr. WALKER said that if it was out of order to re- 
ceive this paper, he would, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of his constituents, move the reference of the pro- 
ceedings of the citizens of Cincinnati, having a similar 
object in view, presented some days since by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. Morris. } 

Mr. MORRIS did not feel disposed to take up these 
resolutions at this time. This was a very important 
question, which would, in all probability, produce some 
excitement in the country, and he was not prepared to 
act on it before it became necessary. He was not will- 
ing to take all he had heard as facts, until officially com- 
municated. It was true, it was a glorious struggle, in 
which our citizens, and he among the rest, felt a deep 
interest; nevertheless, he did not go the length of the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Warker.] He had re- 
ceived from the capital of his State proceedings of a 
meeting of highly respectable citizens, warmly espous- 
ing the cause of Texas; and he was the first to present 
to the Senate proceedings on this subject. ‘The recog- 
nition of Texas involved a question which did not meet 
the eye, and which was beyond the mere recognition of 
her independence—a question that would convulse this 
Union from one end to the other; and the observance 
of prudence and caution was necessary. While there 
was agitation on this subject, it was not the most appro- 
priate time for action upon it. It might have a material 
effect upon some portions of the country, and he there- 
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fore thought the time had not yet arrived when it was 
proper, in his judgment, to act. 

Mr. PRESTON, with great satisfaction, tendered to 
his friend from Mississippi the use of the memorial on 
the subject of Texas presented by him some days since. 
It might have been supposed that he would call up this 
memorial himself, and he had proposed to do so this 
morning; but he had much rather segond the views of 
the gentleman from Mississippi, and follow in his wake, 
than take the lead himself. There was much propriety 
in this movement coming from that quarter; the zeal 
and ardor which that gentleman had manifested on the 
subject, and the powerful interest in the affairs of Tex- 
as which his constituents had exhibited, alike qualified 
him to take the lead on this occasion. He was glad, for 
another reason, that the gentleman from Mississippi was 
the first to move in this business. He himself was in the 
minority, belonging to that party which had no control 
over the destinies of this country, except by repulsion; 
and, therefore, the motion, coming from a distinguished 
member of the party of the administration, would have 
a more powerful effect than one coming from him. It 
showed the strength of the cause of Texas, and indicated 
the feelings of the administration party in its behalf; or, 
if it did not indicate such feelings, it showed that a pow- 
erful current of public sentiment was urging them on. 
He had expected this morning to follow the lead of other 
He had expected that the Senator from New 
York would have presented a memorial on this subject 
from that great State, containing such a vast number of 
signatures as to put all others in the shade; and he had 
also expected that a memorial of the same nature would 
have been presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The period had now arrived, when, if public inform- 
ation was not false, some action on the part of this Gov- 
ernment would be proper. He did not mean direct 
and positive, but initiatory action, to put things in a 
course of investigation. If a tithe of that information 
was true, no one could question but that the domination 
of the President of Mexico was forever at anend. li 
it was true that his army was dispersed, his person cap- 
tured, and the Texan army triumphant, Texas was in 
the situation supposed, some days since, by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, having a Government de facto, and 
being to all intents and purposes independent. They 
had, it was true, received no official confirmation of this 
intelligence; and therefore it was not proposed to do 
more than take the initiatory steps to obtain further in- 
formation through the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
but, without overestimating the feelings of the Senator 
from Mississippi, he would take it for granted, that if, in- 
stead of these rumors, they had been in possession of 
official confirmation of the Texan victory, the gentleman 
would at once have laid a resolution on the table for the 
immediate recognition of the independence of Texas. 

Mr. WALKER accepted with great pleasure the pro- 
ceedings tendered him by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Preston. ] 

Mr. MORRIS said he would not now object to the use 
of the Ohio proceedings by the Senator from Mibssis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WALKER then moved the reference of all the 
proceedings and memorials in relation to Texas to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He said that his feel- 
ings had perhaps been more deeply excited than those 
of any other Senator, by the fact, that he attributed the 
death of a very near and much beloved relative, in pass- 
ing through Texas immediately preceding the late strug- 
gle, to the unwarrantable proceedings of the Mexican 
authorities in Texas. Mr. W. said he spoke and acted 
on this subject upon his own responsibility, and not, as 
was supposed by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr 
Preston,] as the organ of the administration. Mr: W. 
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said he had no authority to represent the President’s | would naturally present her claims to ber neighbors, to 
views on this subject; but that, were he to give his own | be recognised as an independent nation. He did not 
opinion of those views, Mr. W. could not doubt but | say that it would be necessary to wait for this event, but 
that, asa man, the President could not be otherwise | he thought it would be discreet todo so. He would 
than friendly to the cause of those who were struggling | be one of the first to acknowledge the independence of 
for liberty against usurpation in any quarter of the | Texas, on reagonable proof that she had established a 
globe; that the love of liberty still glowed as warmly | Government. There were views connected with Tex 
in the bosom of eur venerated President as when in the | as which he would not now present, as it would be pre- 
morning of life he shed his blood in the defence of his | mature to do so; but he would observe that he had re 
country in the war of the Revolution; that, whatever | ceived some information from a respectable source, 
might be the feelings of the President, as a man, he | which turned his attention to the very significant ex 
would no doubt so discharge the duties of his office as | pression used by Mr. Monroe in his message of 1822, 
to preserve unsullied the national faith and the national | that no European Power should ever be permitted to 
honor. establish a colony on the American continent. He had 
If (said Mr. W.) the accounts we had received from | no doubt that attempts would be made by some Euro- 
‘Texas were official, he would have moved a resolution | pean Government to obtain a cession of Texas from the 
for the immediate recognition of the independence of | Government of Mexico. 
Texas. Mr. W. believed these accounts to be true; Mr. MORRIS said that on this question he was in 
but, as the information was unofficial, he had moved the } hopes he should be able to make himself fully under- 
reference of the Texas memorials to the Committee on | stood. He explained his views of the effect of the mo- 
Foreign Relations, in the expectation that they would | tion of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Waker, } 
immediately investigate the subject, and be enabled to | which he thought was premature and hasty. Mr. M 
| 
} 


present the facts to us in the authentic form which | disclaimed being under Executive influence in this mat- 
would justify immediate action. When South America | ter. He went with and for the people of the State he 
was not yet wholly disenthralled from the power of | represented. It was true he respected the Executive 
Spain—when the scale was still balancing, and the | will, when he knew it officially. But, he asked, where 
question not yet entirely determined which should pre- | was the Government or the authorized agents of Texas’ 
ponderate, liberty or despotism, Congress had acted | Those gentlemen who were here as agents, he believed, 
upon the question of South American independence. | had shown no credentials from the authorities of ‘Texas. 
And, at a late period, when the struggle in Greece was | He would go as far as any gentleman on this floor in 
still progressing—when her classic soil was still the the- | favor of civil and religious liberty, and held that all 
atre of a sanguinary and doubtful conflict—when the | men were born free and equal. When he acted as the 
Moslem crescent had not yet faded before the dawn of | humble organ of a portion of the people of this Gov- 
liberty—the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts | ernment, he desired to act on something official. He 
had moved to accredit an agent to Greece. If we were would be prepared to act on this most important event 
warranted in thus acting upon that occasion, why refuse | at the proper time, and he believed that time would 
now to investigate, through the appropriate committee, | soon arrive. He could sympathize in the feelings of the 
the situation of affairs in Texas? The intelligence is, | Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker.] That Sena 
that a division of the Mexican army has been overthrown, | tor had reason to feel in this matter, having met with 
and the survivors of the contest captured by the troops | the loss of a near relative. But be ought not to suffer 
of Texas; that Santa Anna, the leader of the Mexican ar- | his judgment to be misled by the intensity of his feel- 
my, and the head of the Mexican Government, the very | ings. They might, out of these walls, act in their indi- 
man in whose person that Government was concentra- | vidual capacity like men; but when acting as Senators, 
ted, was also a prisoner; and that he had consented to | they should be cautious. But as the Senator from Mis- 
the exaltation of Texas, and the immediate recognition sissippi said time would be taken for consideration by 
of her independence. If, then, (said Mr. W.,) Texas | the committee, if referred to the Committee on Foreign 
has maintained, upon the field of battle, that declaration | Relations, and as that committee was an able one, he 
of independence made by her many months since—if would withdraw his objection to the reference. 
that independence has been acknowledged by the head Mr. WALKER stated that, from the observations of 
of the Mexican Government, and Texas evacuated by | the Senator from Ohio, it would seem that the gentle- 
the Mexican troops--if there be now a Government de | man supposed that his course on this occasion had been 
dictated by the impulses of his heart, and not by his 
judgment. The gentleman was deeply mistaken; for 
there was no one subject upon which he had more 
deeply reflected, and moré deliberately consulted bis 
judgment, than on the subject of Texas. At the pe- 
riod when the treaty was made, by which the valley of 
the Mississippi was dismembered, and Texas surrender- 
ed to a foreign Power--at that period, not yet having 
arrived at the age of manhood, and not being entitled 
to a vote, he had expressed his conviction against that 
treaty, an’, by addresses in 1826 in the public papers 
over his own signature, had shown his opposition tu that 
unwise and improper measure. 

These were the deliberate dictates of his own judg- 
ment, before he ever had a relative in Texas, before 
he was a resident of a southern State, and before he 
ever expected to have a seat on this floor. These, he 
said, were not southern feelings—they were not north- 
ern feelings—no, they were the feelings which were 
wholly American, prompted by an ardent zeal for civil 
and religious liberty; and which, he trusted, would ever 
have influence in every American bosom. It was the 





we must, upon the principles that have always guided 
our course, recognise at once the independence of 
Texas. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that if the people of Texas had 
established a Government de facto, it was undoubtedly 
the duty of this Government to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence. The time and manner of doing so, how- 
ever, were all matters proper for grave and mature con- 
sideration. He should have been better satisfied, had this 
matter not been moved again till all the evidence had been 
collected, and until they had received official informa- 
tion of the important events that had taken place in 
Texas. As this proceeding had been moved by a mem- 
ber of the administration party, he felt himself bound to 
understand that the Executive was not opposed to take 
the first steps now, and that in his opinion this proceed- 
ing was not dangerous or premature. Mr. W. was of 
opinion that it would be best not to act with precipita- 
tion. If this information was true, they would doubt- 
less before long hear from Texas herself; for as soon as 
she felt that she was a country, and had a country, she 
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solemn and deliberate conviction of his judgment, that 
they should recognise the independence of Texas, 
whenever they were satisfied that she had an established 
Government. Whether they extended their jurisdiction 
to Texas, as he desired, or not, they should congratu- 
late themselves that American institutions, American 
feelings, our freedom, our language, and our kindred 
race, predominated over that fair country, instead of the 
colored mongrel race, and barbarous tyranny, and su- 
perstitions of Mexico. They had not, it was true, re- 
ceived official confirmation of the glorious intelligence, 
which there was so much reason to credit. If they had, 
he would have at once laid a resolution on the table, 
looking t» the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Texas; but not having received such official information, 
he did not propose more at present, than to take the 
initiatory steps of an inquiry by the appropriate com- 
mittee. The Senator from Ohio referred to the agents 
from Texas now in this city, as being private agents 
only. He begged leave to tell the gentleman that they 
were public and accredited agents, and not the less re- 
spectable because they were once American citizens, 
and not less respectable than the accredited agents of 
the tyrant and usurper, Santa Anna. They had been 
told to wait till ‘Texas had established her independence. 
She had established it, and was able to maintain it. By 
her great and glorious victory, she had her oppressor in 
her power, and could dictate to him what terms she 
pleased; and (Mr. W. said) the battle in which Santa 
Anna was captured was next in importance, to the 


civilized world, to the conflict which terminated in the | 
surrender of Cornwallis, and would be equally decisive | 


of the fate of an infant republic. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, was aware, from the present 
excited state of feeling on the subject of Texas, that 
every wise and prudent course would be misunderstood, 
and probably construed into hostility to the efforts now 


making by the Texans to establish a free and indepen. | 


dent Government; but, so long as he remained a member 
on that floor, he would, regardless of every considera- 
tion, throw himself in opposition to all measures which 


he conceived were calculated to detract from the exalted | 


character of this country for good faith and an undevia- 
ting adherence to all its treaty stipulations. He knew 


not whether the information received of the extraordina- | 
ry successes of the Texans was to be relied on or not; | 


he sincerely hoped it might prove true; no man here felt 
a deeper detestation of the bloodthirsty wretches who 
had cruelly butchered their defenceless prisoners, than 
he did; but, whether true or false, did it become wise, 


discreet, prudent men, bound by the strongest considera- | 
tions to preserve the honor and faith of the country, to | 


be hurried along by the effervescence of feeling, and at 
once abandon the course, and, he would say, the only 
true course, which this Government has invariably, here- 
tofore, pursued towards foreign Powers? We have 


uniformly (said Mr. K.) recognised the existing Gov- | 


ernments—the Governments de facto; we have not stop- 
ped to inquire whether it is a despotic or constitutional 
Government; whether it isa republic or a despotism. 


All we ask is, does a Government actually exist; and | 


having satisfied ourselves of that fact, we look no fur- 
ther, but recognise it as itis. It was on this principle, 
(said Mr. K.,) this safe, this correct principle, that we 


recognised what was called the republic of France, | 
founded on the ruins of the old monarchy; then the con- | 


sular Government; a little after, the imperial; and when 


that was crushed by a combination of all Europe, and | 


that most extraordinary man who wielded it was driven 
into exile, we again acknowledged the kingly Govern- 
ment of the house of Bourbon, and now the constitu- 
tional King Louis Philippe of Orleans. 


Sir, (said Mr. K.,) we take things as they are; we 
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ask not how Governments are established--by what rev- 
olutions they are brought into existence. Let us see 
an independent Government in Texas, and he would 
not be behind the Senator from Mississippi nor the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina in pressing forward to its re- 
cognition, and establishing with it the most cordial and 
friendly relations. Why (said Mr. K.) should our 
course now be made to differ from that pursued by us 
when South America was struggling to free herself 
from the grinding tyranny of Spain, from the horrors of 
the inquisition? Was there a man who did not deeply 
sympathize with them, and desire to see them freed 
from their oppressors? Not one, sir, not one; every 
heart throughout this widely-extended republic throb- 
bed with joy at their successes, with pain at their re- 
verses. Did we at once acknowledge their independ- 
ence? No, sir; far from it. The eloquent Senator 
from Kentucky, then a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, exerted all his powers in vain. The then 
, administration, wise, cautious, just, could not be in- 
|} duced to act in the absence of all information on which 
| certain reliance could be placed. Three of our most 
| respectable citizens were deputed to ascertain the true 
state of things; and it was not until their report was 
| received, that that prudent administration recommend- 
| ed the recognition of the independence of the South 
American republics, and the whole country joyfully 
responded to the recommendation. So, he should hope, 
would be the action of the administration on the pre- 
| sent occasion. Let us have information on which we 
may rely, not mere rumor. 

Gentlemen had declared their determination to sus- 
tain the proposition of the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, because they regarded it as evidencing the feel- 
ings and wishes of the Executive on this subject. He, 

| for one, could not consent that such an impression 
should go abroad. He had had no communication with 
the Chief Magistrate on the subject; but he felt confi- 
dent that the distinguished individual at the head of the 
Government was too wise and too prudent to recom- 
mend premature action in relation to a matter involving 
| consequences of the deepest importance. He should 
| bave been much gratified if it had pleased honorable 
| gentlemen to have waited for the development of com 

| ing events, and not, upon the receipt of every rumor, to 


| seize upon it and press for an immediate action. He 
| could not see the necessity of referring these memori- 
, als to the Committee on Foreign Relations; they had 
not the means of procuring any information not already 
| in the possession of the public. He would have pre- 
ferred that these manifestations of public feeling should 
have been received and suffered to he on the table until 
| the proper period for action should arrive. He would 
| not, however, oppose the motion, if gentlemen contin- 
ued to press it; but he trusted to the intelligence and 
| sound discretion of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
| to let the matter slumber for the present, and not rec 
| ommend any action, until possessed of the fullest in- 
| formation, sustaining the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment, and becoming to the national Legislature. 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the Senate would not send this 
matter to the committee—not to sleep, for they ought to 
report something on the subject. From the relation in 


which he stood as a member of that committee towards 
the Executive, he onght to be cauti not to embarrass 
that department of the Government; and from local 
causes it would naturally be expected he should have 
some feeling on this suubje if he had, he dare not 


| move in the matter until the Executive moved. He 
| would not vote for a refere: of these, or any other 
proces dings, to embarrass the executive department. He 
alluded to a bill before another branch of Congress to 


fix the boundary line between this Government and the 
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Government of Mexico, and they ought to act with some 
delicacy. He knew he would be denounced in a certain 
quarter as wanting in a due sense of feeling for Texas. 
But when Texas came up to the standard of indepen- 
dence, he was prepared to act promptly, but was not 
willing to embarrass the Executive upon mere newspa- 
perrumor. He would vote against the reference, on the 
ground that he was unwilling to take any step until he 
could go the whole length. At present, there was no 
authentic information that there was any Government in 
Texas. He would not yield that he had less sensibility 
than others in behalf of Texas; and being unwilling that 
the committee should be embarrassed by this delicate 
question, he would move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN was of opinion that it would add 
more strength to the cause of Texas to wait for a few 
days, until they received official confirmation of the vic- 
tory and capture of Santa Anna, in order to obtain a 
more unanimous vote in favor of the recognition of 
Texas. He had been of but one opinion from the be- 
ginning, that, so far from Mexico being able to reduce 
Texas, there was great danger of Mexico herself being 
conquered by the Texans. The result of one battle had 
placed the ruler of Mexico in the power of the Texans; 
and they were now able, either to dictate what terms | 
they pleased to him, or to make terms with the opposi- 
tion in Mexico. 

This extraordinary meeting had given a handful of 
brave men a most powerful control over the destinies of 
Mexico; he trusted they would use their victory with 
moderation. He had made up his mind not only to 
recognise the independence of ‘Texas, but for her ad- 
mission into this Union; and if the Texans managed 
their affairs prudently, they would soon be called 
upon to decide that question. No man could suppose 
fora moment that that country could ever come again 
under the dominion of Mexico; and he was of opinion 
that it was not for our interests that there should be an 
independent community between us and Mexico. 
were powerful reasons why Texas should be a part of 
this Union. The southern States, owning a slave popu- 
lation, were deeply interested in preventing that coun- 
try from having the power to annoy them; and the 
navigating and manufacturing interests of the North and 
Fast were equally interested in making it a part of this 
Union. He thought they would soon be called on to de- 
cide these questions; and when they did act on it, he 
was for acting on both together—for recognising the in- 
dependence of Texas, and for admitting her into the 
Union. 

Though he felt the deepest solicitude on this subject, 
he was for acting calmly, deliberately, and cautiously, but 
at the same time with decision and firmness. They 
should not violate their neutrality; but when they were 
once satisfied that Texas had established a Government, 
they should do as they had done in all other similar cases 
-—-recognise her as an independent nation; and if her 
people, who were once citizens of this republic, wished | 
to come back to us, he would receive them with open 
arms. 

If events should go on as they had done, he could not 
but hope that before the close of the present session of | 
Congress, they would not only acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas, but admit her into the Union. He 
hoped there would be no unnecessary delay, for in such 
cases delays were dangerous; but that they would act 
with unanimity, and act promptly. 

Mr. BROWN said he would not enter into the consid- 
eration of the very important topics, on the present 
occasion, which the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Catnoun] had alluded to, in the course of his re- 
marks, as to the position which Texas ought to occupy, 
in relation to the United States, in the event of her suc- 
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ouadings in the extablighment of ie hidmbondence. 
Whether she was to be incorporated into our confedera. 
cy as one of its members, or whether she was to stand 
in the relation of an independent sovereignty, having no 
political connexion with us, as a nation, were questions 
which were fraught with the most important conse- 
quences, and would, when presented for deliberation, 
deserve the most solemn consideration. 

He would proceed to say a few words on the motion 
to refer the memorials in favor of the recognition of the 
independence of Texas to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. We had been called on (said Mr. B.) to take 
this step, by the advocates of the motion, confessedly on 
the grounds of the propriety of an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the existing authorities in Texas asa Government. 
He, therefore, should view the motion as looking to that 
result, and as the means by which it was sought to be ac- 
complished. What, he would ask, was the nature of the 
information on which this important step was to be predi- 
cated? Were we in possession of that well authenticated 
intelligence, as regards the condition of Texas, and the 
competency of its existing authorities to maintain them- 
‘selves against the power of the Mexican Government, 
which would authorize such a measure? These were 
important preliminary inquiries, and should not be re- 
garded as settled, until we had received more certain 
and definite information than we yet had in our pos- 
session. Mr. B. could not, he said, consider the effort 
whjch was now making by honorable gentlemen to 
stimulate action on this subject by our Government, in 
any other light than an attempt to change practically 








| and radically the neutral and pacific character of our 


Government, which had long been cherished as one of 
its wisest and best settled principles of policy—a policy 
under the guidance of which we had grown, and 
strengthened, and become powerful at home and re- 
spectable abroad. He, for one, was not willing to ex- 


| change a policy which had produced such rich and 


There | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


valuable fruits, for one of novel experiment and of un- 
certain issue. He could not yield his judgment to the 
enthusiastic appeals which had been made to our sympa- 
thies on this occasion. He trusted that he, too, felt a 
becoming and proper sympathy for those in every clime, 
and in every country, who were engaged in a struggle 
for liberty against arbitrary power. But there was a 
sympathy which he owed in another quarter, and which 
he acknowledged he felt in its full extent—higher, 
stronger, and of more sacred obligation than that which 
had been on the present occasion claimed of us. It 
was a sympathy for the preservation of our national 
character, for justice, and for the preservation of our 
own free institutions. Such was the ardent anxiety and 
solicitude that he felt for the success of our own great 
and hitherto eminently successful experiment in sell- 
government, that he believed we should not only be do- 
ing great injustice to our own country, but to the cause 
of liberty everywhere, by embarking our Government, 
which was the best and brightest hope of the friends of 
civil liberty, in schemes, if not dangerous, to say the least 
of them, injudicious and precipitate. Mr. B. thought he 
could see, in the considerations to which he had advert- 
ed, reasons at least as strong, and motives as powerful, 
to call forth our patriotic sympathies, and to afford us an 
ample occasion for their exercise, as any which had been 


} wanes d on the other side. 


It had repeatedly (said Mr. B.) been charged against 
| republics, by the advocates of power, that they were too 
much governed by a spirit of conquest, and had often 
endeavored to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
other nations, disregarding the principles of justice. He 
believed the charge unfounded, and trusted that the 
United States would continue, as they had heretofore 
done, to afford an exemplification of the truth, that a 
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republican Goverrment can not only act with justice and 
moderation towards other nations, but that it can pre- 
serve a character for those elevated national virtues, 
placing it in honorable contrast with the selfish and ar- 
bitrary examples too often set by Governments of a dif- 
ferent form. 

Mr. B. said that generous as the enthusiasm was which 
had been expressed on this occasion in behalf of Texas, 
and disinterested as the motives doubtless were, alleged 
in favor of the proposed departure from our neutrality, 
(for such he should regard a recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Texas at present,) did gentlemen believe that 
the sharp-sighted diplomacy of foreign nations would 
not suspect us of some disposition to aggrandize ourselves 
at the expense of a weaker neighbor, and of impatience 
to plant our eagles on a foreign soil? 

He regarded our national character as worth infinitely 
more than all the territorial possessions of Mexico, her 
wealth, or the wealth of all other nations added together. 
We occupied a standing among the nations of the earth, 
of which we might well be proud, and which we ought 
not to permit to be tarnished. We have, said Mr. B., 
arrived at that period of our history, as a nation, when it 
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the Mexican Government been overthrown there? And 
whether this revolution, as in the present case, in a 
single campaign, or asin the three days at Paris, has 
been effected, leaves the question unchanged. Mr. W. 
would desire to call back honorable gentlemen from the 
fields of speculation into which they had wandered, and 


| ask them to meet the question now proposed--whether 
| the Senate ought not to inquire into the fact of the 


existence of a Government de facto in Texas? If in 
Texas there be a successful Government in operation, 


| then we shall violate the fundamental principle of the 


behooves us to act with the greatest wisdom and circum. | 


spection. Buta few years since, asa nation, we were 
comparatively in a state of infancy; we were now, in the 
confidence of youth, and with the buoyancy of spirit in- 
cident to this period of our existence as a nation, about 
to enter on ‘‘ man’s estate.”” Powerful in resources, 
and conscious of our strength, let us not forget the 
sacred obligations of justice and good faith, which form 
the indispensable basis of a nation’s character—greatness 
and freedom; and without which, no people could long 
preserve the blessings of self-government. Republican 
government was based on the principles of justice; and 
for it to be administered on any other, either in its 
foreign or domestic affairs, was to undermine its found- 
ation and to hasten its overthrow. 

Mr. B. said that the peaceable acquisition of Texas by 
purchase, was a question which might well merit the 
consideration of the Government of the United States; 
but any step which looked, either directly or indirectly, 
to obtaining possession of it in any other way, or which 
would commit us to take part in the contest in which it 
was at present engaged, ought, in his opinion, to be 
steadily resisted. If, in the existing condition of things, 
we acknowledge her independence, it would become 
not only a matter of pride, but somewhat of obligation 
on our part, to maintain it by military force; an extremity 
on which gentlemen ought to pause, before they were 
prepared to precipitate the country improvidently into. 

If, said Mr. B., we shall receive unquestionable infor- 
mation that Texas can maintain her independence against 
the authority of the Mexican Government, none would 
be more willing to see her recognised as a free and in- 
dependent State than himself; but, until then, we owed it 
to our character asa nation, to our love of justice and 
moderation, and to our republican form of government, 
to do nothing which would compromit the one or en- 
danger the other. 

Mr. WALKER said the arguments made by some 
Senators were calculated to place him in a position which 
he had not occupied, and demanded a reply. Honorable 
Senators had spoken as though he (Mr. W.) had made 
some proposition to dismember Mexico, to violate the 
faith of treaties, and tarnish the national honor. Mr. W. 
had made no such proposition. He said he would 
violate no treaty; he would never desire to tarnish the 
national honor, or sully a single star that beams in the 
banner of the Union. The question is to inquire, 
through the appropriate committee, into the existence 
of a Government de facto in Texas. The sole ques- 
tion is, has a revolution been effected in Texas’ Has 


; such an idea was irresistibly ludicrous. 


law of nations, if we continue to recognise the existence 
of the Mexican authority in a country from which it has 
been expelled. But the recognition, it is said, should 
come from the Executive, or upon his suggestion. Had 
the President proceeded to recognise the independence 
of Texas, or to dictate our course here on this subject, 
some of those very Senators who object to my motion 
would have at once denounced, as a usurpation, such a 
course upon the part of the Executive. But the Senate 
has a right to act on this subject, not only as a branch of 
the Legislature, but asa branch of the executive depart- 
ment, in controlling our foreign relations. No treaty 
can be made with any foreign Power, no envoy accred- 
ited there, but through the direct action of the Senate, 
as a branch of the executive department; and it is there- 
fore peculiarly appropriate that the proposed inquiry 
should commence here. But we are told the proposed 
inquiry is indelicate, under existing circumstances. Ia- 
delicate to whom? To Santa Anna, the captive chief of 
the Mexican Government? Mr. W. said that, to his mind, 
When our illus- 
trious Franklin presented his credentials as the first 
American ambassador to France, did we think it indeli- 
cate to send such an envoy on such an embassy? And 
when the young Franklins from Texas shall present 


| their credentials, as they may already have done, ona 


similar embassy, shall we be told that the inquiry is in- 


| delicate, whether they do in fact represent a Government 


de facto or not? But if the inquiry is indelicate on our 
part, would it not be much more so on the part of the 
Executive--brought heretofore, and perhaps at the 
present moment, into actual conferences with the minis- 
ter of Santa Anna? There was another strong reason 
for immediate action. The Senator from Massachusetts 


| had stated that a foreign Power was endeavoring to 


obtain a cession of Texas from Mexico. If Mexico could 
ever cede Texas to that foreign Power, now would be 
the moment. If she made such cession when we refused 
even to inquire into the propriety of recognising the in- 
dependence of Texas, might not Mexico, and such foreiga 
Power to whom Texas was ceded, then declare her 
independence, because we shall have cousidered the 
Mexican Power as the lawful Government of Texas? 
This circumstance alone demanded immediate action. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. PRESTON, 
CALHOUN, and MANGUM, 

Mr. RIVES concurred in the necessity of caution. 


| This Government should act with moderation, calmness, 


and dignity; and because he wished the Senate should 
act with that becoming moderation, calmness, and dig- 


| nity, which ought to characterize its deliberations on in- 
| ternational subjects, it was his wish that the subject 


| might be referred. 


If it was postponed, it would 
come up again for discussion from morning to morning, 
to the exclusion of most of the business of the Senate, 
as there was nothing to prevent the presentation of 
petitions every morning, to excite discussion. It was 
for the purpose of avoiding these discussions, that he 
should vote to refer it at once to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. A prominent member of that com- 
mittee had been long and intimately acquainted with 
the subject of our foreign relations, and there were 
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members on it representing all the different sections of 
the country, to whose charge he believed the subject 
could be safely committed. It would seem, from the 
course of debate this morning, that gentlemen supposed 
the question of the recognition of the independence of 
Texas, or its admission into this Union, was directly be- 
fore the Senate; and some gentlemen had volunteered 
their opinions in advance of the report of the commit- 
tee. He did not vote to refer it to the committee fo re- 
ceive its quietus, but that they might give their views 
upon it; nor did he feel as if he were called upon to ex- 
press an opinion upon the propriety of the measure. It 
was strange that Senators, who stated that their opinions 
were made up, should oppose the reference. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained. He stated that he was 
not prepared now to take either course that he had sug- 
gested. But he said that the questions, both of the re- 
cognition of Texas, and her incorporation into the Union, 


with Santa Anna, or with the opposing party in Mexico; 


and that if they acted with prudence, Congress would | 
soon be called upon to decide whether they should be. 


incorporated into the Union. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, he presumed, would not oppose this. He was not 
so prudent as to wait for the opinion of the committee. 
He had the fullest confidence in the committee, but, hav- 
ing made up his mind long ago, he did not rely on the 
opinions of any one. It was not that he considered 
action to be now premature, but because he desired to 
see a greater unanimity of opinion, that he wished this 
matter delayed. 

Mr. RIVES was under the impression, without being 
able to recall to his mind particularly who the individual 
Senators were, that other gentlemen had so expressed 
themselves. He held it to be entirely premature, in 
any Senator, in cases of reference, to express an opin- 
ion in advance. The committee would be governed 
by all proper and patriotic feelings, in their deliberations 


upon the subject, and report to the Senate their views | 


upon it in detail, based upon authentic information re- 
ceived from all the sources within their reach. He be- 
lieved that the discussion of all preliminary questions, 
without having well authenticated facts before them, 
gave rise to excited feelings. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr, Catnoun] had stated his feelings 
as a southern man. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained. He stated that all parts 
of the Union, the manufacturing, navigating, and com- 
mercial interests, were all equally interested in the in- 
dependence of Texas. 

Mr. RIVES repeated that it was for the purpose of 
avoiding these excited feelings and discussions, that he 
was in favor of the reference. They all knew the in- 
terest felt in relation to this Government. He did not 
conceive that voting for a reference, committed any 
one. Did any gentleman, when he voted for the re- 
ference of a particular claim to a committee, consider 
himself bound to vote for that claim? Certainly not. 
He hoped every Senator would acquiesce in the refer- 
ence; and in all probability, ina short time, they would 
have placed in their hands such information of an offi- 
cial character as would enable them to act with unani- 
mity, and perhaps even without discussion. 

Mr. President, when Santa Anna descended upon 
Texas, like Hyder Ali on the plains of the Carnatic, 
spreading destruction and desolation before him; when 
he stormed the Alamo, and put its noble and devoted 
defenders to the sword; when Colonel Fannin, who, 
efter fighting gallantly an overwhelming force of his 
enemies, was seduced into an honorable capitulation; 
when this capitulation was basely and treacherously vio- 
lated, and his followers assassinated; when property was 
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[May 23, 1836: 
plundered and laid waste; when women and children 
were seen flying to the swamps, forests, and cane-brakes, 
for shelter and protection against the power of these 
ruthless invaders; then, in the hour of their darkest 
hopes, I was willing to vote an acknowledgment of the 
independence of Texas, because at that moment it would 
have served their cause a good purpose. But now, sir, 
the scene is changed; they have met their proud and 
vainglorious enemies, and completely triumphed; they 
have trampled their enemies in the dust, and worked 
out their own salvation. Texas is independent, and it 
matters but little whether we now pass through the forms 
of admitting it or not. She is too prosperous for me to 
take much interest in the matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he had in his possession a 
memorial from citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, urging Congress to recognise the independence 


| of Texas, which he intended to present to the Senate as 
would soon be brought before them. He stated that | 


the Texans, having the power, could make good terms | 


soon as an opportunity should offer. After much delib- 
eration, he had determined to move its reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; believing that, under 
existing circumstances, this was the most proper dispo- 
sition which could be made of these memorials. 

Mr. B. entirely concurred in the views which had 
been presented by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rrves.] A reference of these memorials to that com- 
mittee committed nobody. It left the future course of 
every Senator as free as it had been’ before. Sucha 
vote did not, in itself, imply either that we favored or 
that we opposed the recognition of Texan indepen- 
dence. No inference could be fairly drawn from it, ex- 
cept that we deemed the subject of sufficient importance 
to justify an inquiry. Could any Senator deny this 
proposition? It might be, though he confessed he 
thought it highly improbable, that the committee would 
feel themselves bound to determine against the cause of 
Texas, and against the ardent wishes of the people of the 
United States. In that event, it would become the duty 
of the committee to endeavor to tranquillize the country, 
and to satisfy the public that this view of the subject 
was correct. The simple reference of these memorials 
was the best mode of getting clear of the subject for the 
present; and for these reasons, if he had no other, he 


| should vote for it. He did not believe that, in the pre- 
| sent state of the war between Mexico and Texas, the 


most jealous minister ever sent from old Spain or Mexico 
would have any cause to complain of the mere reference 


| of these memorials to a committee of the Senate. 


But, Mr. B. said, he should not do justice either to 
his feelings or his judgment, if he were to place his vote 
upon these considerations alone. When he had last ad- 
dressed the Senate upon this subject, the civil war was 
still raging in Texas, and the result of the conflict was 
still involved in doubt. It would then have been a vio- 
lation of the established principles of our policy to in- 
stitute an inquiry whether we should recognise its inde- 
pendence. From these principles, whatever might be 
his feelings as a man, he should never depart as an 
American Senator. But since that time, the aspect of 
affairs had materially changed. Although he was not 
of a credulous or sanguine disposition, yet the sources 
of our information were so numerous, and of such a re- 
spectable character, that he now believed the dominion 
of Mexico over Texas was gone forever. For this he 
thanked his God. Its mountains and its fertile plains 
were destined to sustain millions of American freemen 
in the enjoyment of American liberty. Whatever strug- 
gles the patriots of Texas might yet be compelled to make 
in the sacred cause of liberty, of one thing he felt cer- 
tain--that they would be finally triumphant. But would 
they use their victory as wisely as it had been bravely 
won? This was a question on which we should soon be 
able to form an opinion. Before we could acknowledge 
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their independence, we must be satisfied that they had country could be restored to a state of peace and quiet, 
organized and established a Government de facto, and | and they reinstated in their homes. He therefore asked 
were actually independent. When these facts were leave to introduce a joint resolution, authorizing the 
clearly proved, we should then owe it to ourselves—we | President of the United States to cause rations to be is- 
should owe it to the feelings of the American people—- | sued from the public stores to supply, for the present, 
to exhibit an alacrity in declaring them independent. | those sufferers who have not the means of sustaining 
On this subject we should manifest no tardiness nor | themselves and families. 
cold delay; but, until that time should arrive, we must He hoped that the resolution would be received by 
be faithful to our principles, and to our duties as a mem- | unanimous consent; and that the rule of the Senate, re- 
ber of the great family of nations. quiring one day’s previous notice, would be dispensed 
A habit seemed to be growing in this body, of attrib- | with. In a case of this nature, Mr. K. said, that even 
uting to the opinions of Senators on this floor, who were | one day was of importance. 
known to be friendly to the present administration, a The resolution was then read twice, and ordered to 
meaning beyond what could be fairly inferred from their | be engrossed fora third reading. 
expressions, and thus attempting to commit the Execu- [At a subsequent part of the day, the above resolu- 
tive. This had been done in the course of the present | tion having been reported correctly engrossed, was, on 
debate. He protested against the justice of any such | motion of Mr. K., and by unanimous consent, read the 
inference. What he had said upon the present occasion | third time and passed. } 
were his own opinions, for which he was individually | canes - sdetriiiiandias 
responsible, without any reference whatever to those | PRYATS BUSINEAS. 
which might be entertained by the President of the The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Hvpsanp, 
United States. He trusted that, without further debate | of New Hampshire, setting apart Fridays and Saturdays 
or delay, these memorials might be referred to the com- | for the exclusive consideration of private bills and pri- 
mittee, and we might thus have a breathing spell from | vate business, was taken up and discussed. 
this subject, to attend to the other important business Mr. HUBBARD called for the yeas and nays. 
which was now pressing upon us. Mr. NAUDAIN moved to strike out Friday, and the 
After some further observations from Mr. PRES- | 2mendment was accepted by the mover, as a modifica- 
TON, | tion of his resolution. 
The several memorials were then referred to the | Mr. WEBSTER moved to lay the resolution on the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. | table: Yeas 16, nays 17. 
; 5 The question was then taken on the adoption of the 
FORTIFICATION BILL. | resolution: Ayes 16, noes 17. ° 
On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the fortification bill So the resolution was rejected. 
was laid on the table until to-morrow. { The Senate then took up a resolution lying on the 
. Se a | table, that the Senate hereafter meet at eleven o’clock, 
RESCINDING RESOLUTION. daily, instead of twelve; which was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, the rescinding resolution, | ; eas er 
which came up as the special order, was ssauapeda and | FORTIFICATION BILL. 
made the special order for Thursday, after some re- | On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the Senate proceeded 
marks from | to consider the bill making appropriations for the erec- 
Mr. HILL, who expressed a wish to speak on the | tion of fortifications, purchase of sites, &c. 
subject before he left the Senate, which he proposed to The question being to strike out the appropriation as 
do at the end of this week, or the beginning of the next. | it stands for the fortifications in Portsmouth harbor, and 
Mr. HUBBARD offered a resolution, setting apart | inserting $150,000 per annum, for two years-— 
Friday and Saturday of every week for the considera- Mr. HUBBARD rose and addressed the Chair, as fol- 
tion of private bills, and asked the consideration of the | lows: 
resolution; but an objection was made, and the resolu- Mr. President: At this late period of the session, it 
tion lies over. may fairly be presumed that every subject connected 
The special orders were then postponed until to-mor- | with the legislative proceedings of Congress has been 
row, for the purpose of taking up the general orders. so thoroughly examined, so faithfully considered, and 
The resolution offered some time ago by Mr. Hun- | 80 well matured, that every member of the Senate is 
BARD, Concerning the incorporation of banks in Florida, | prepared for action; and that discussion, if not unac- 
was taken up, and, on motion of Mr. EWING, of Ohio, | ceptable, would seem to be wholly unnecessary. Iam 
with the consent of the mover, was referred to the Com. | fully sensible of the truth of this sentiment, and I can 
mittee on Finance. / assure the Senate that no man more deeply regrets than 
The Senate then adjourned. | myself the necessity imposed upon me to present my 
| views upon the immediate question before the Senate. 
| If the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
| Preston] had not expressly intimated thit he should 
ALABAMA. ' renew his motion to strike from the bill the appropria- 


Mr. KING, of Alabama, stated that he had received | tion for a fortification at Portsmouth, 1 would not trou- 
information, on which the most perfect reliance could be | ble the Senate with one single remark; but, Mr. Presi- 
placed, that a great number of individuals had been dri- | dent, coming as I do from New Hampshire, and being 
ven from their homes on the Alabama side of the Chatta- | entirely sensible of the importance of the proposed for- 
hoochie river, by the hostile Creek Indians, many of | tification near the mouth of the Piscataqua, for the pro- 
them having families, being deprived of their all, and | tection of public and private property in time of war, 
having no means of sustaining themselves until the In- | and for the better security of an enterprising, intelli- 
dians can be put down, and the country restored toa | gent, and patriotic population in that immediate vicinity, 
state of peace and quiet. It was not necessary, Mr. K. | I should be deaf to the call of duty, I should be faithless 
said, to dwell on the scenes of affliction which were now | to the interests of my constituents, if I should remain si- 
witnessed in that unhappy country; all they could now | lent; if I should fail to present to the Senate the facts 
do was, to extend to them such assistance as would ena- | within my own knowledge, and which facts cannot be 
ble these unfortunate people to sustain nature until their | presumed to be within the knowledge of all the Sena- 


Vou. XIL.—97 


| 
| 


Tuespay, Mar 24. 
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tors; if 1 should fail to urge such general considera- | erty at particular points be so well defended and so 
tions, which ought to, and which I trust will, induce the | securely preserved. It is, then, the voice of wisdom 
Senate to retain this appropriation in the bill; and that, | and of pradence, the dictate of-sound policy and econ- 
should any appropriation be made for the following | omy, to oantinue the system of fortifications—of pro. 
year, the particular amendment presented by the Sena- | tecting our maritime frontier, by the erection, at im- 
tor from Missouri, proposing a like appropriation for | portant and vulnerable points upon the coast, of perma- 
1837, will be adopted. I must, therefore, ask the in- | nent and enduring fortresses. I believe this to be the 
dulgence of the Senate for a few minutes, with the view | prevailing sentiment of our country; and in this day of 
to show the fitness, the propriety, the urgent necessity, | our prosperity, in the abundance of our means, we oug!t 
of erecting a fortification at the mouth of the Piscataqua, | to make liberal appropriations for objects of general de- 
near the harbor of Portsmouth. fence and pérmanent protection. 

In the first place, Mr. President, we are relieved from It cannot be controverted that some of our most im- 
all constitutional difficulties in making appropriations | portant harbors, some of our principal towns and cities, 
for objects of this character. They are objects so in- | some of our most valuable navy yards and naval depots 
timately connected with the general defence and per- | upon our maritime frontier, are at this moment entirely 
manent security of the country, so essentially necessary | defenceless; so exposed to attack that, in the event of a 
to the security of public property, that there is no doubt | war, they would have to rely for their security upon the 
of the constitutional suthority of Congress over the sub- | forbearance of the enemy. This is literally true with 
ject. reference to the whole extent of our maritime frontier 

It is not only within our power, but I hold it to be our | within the limits of New England. It is not my purpose 
bounden duty, ‘to provide for the common defence and | to speak of any other point except the harbor of Ports- 
general welfare of the United States.”” So strong and | mouth, which requires at the hands of the Government 
so general was this sentiment, that in 1790, immediately | better protection, security, and defence. I leave other 
after the adoption of the present form of government, | places to the care of other Senators better able than my- 
General Washington, in his message to Congress, re- | self to look after their interests. Iam free to admit 
marked that ‘‘among the many interesting objects which | that the opposition to this particular bill, as now modi- 
will engage your attention, that of providing for the | fied, has greatly surprised me, after the expression of 
common defence will merit particular regard. To be | the unanimous opinion of the Senate upon the subject 
prepared for war, is one of the most effectual means of | of public defence, and of the duty of Congress to make 
preserving peace.”” In 1791 the same distinguished | appropriations with reference to that subject. 
patriot again called the attention of Congress to the sub- After the adoption of the resolution of the Senator 
ject, by remarking ‘that the fortification of such places | from Missouri, in the early part of the session, proposing 
as are peculiarly important and vulnerable naturally pre- | to make appropriations for the permanent security of 
sent themselves to your consideration.” the country, I could not but regard it, in some degree, 

‘« The safety of the United States, under Divine pro- | as a pledge on the part of the Senate to give ‘their 
tection, ought to rest on the basis of systematic and solid | support to such legislative measures as shall have for 
arrangement, exposed as little as possible to the hazard | their object the accomplishment of these great pur- 
of fortuitous circumstances.” In 1794 Washington com- | poses.” I could not have anticipated such an opposi- 
municated that, “as auxiliary to the state of our de- | tion as is made to this bill. It has not been urged, from 
fence, to which Congress can never too frequently recur, | the commencement of the debate to the present time, 
they will not omit to inquire whether the fortifications | and he believed that it was not even pretended by any 
which have been already licensed by law be commensu- | one, that fortifications were not necessary, and were not 
rate with our exigencies.” And, in his farewell address, | required by every consideration of public policy, at the 
he urged upon the people to bear in mind ‘* that timely | various points named in the bill. It seemed to be dis- 
disbursements to prepare for danger frequently prevent | tinctly admitted, that a proper regard to public and to 
much greater disbursements to repel it.” Such were | private security called upon Congress to erect adequate 
the sentiments of the Father of his Country, and such | fortifications at the several places designated in the bill 
have been the sentiments of the most distinguished pa- | before the Senate. And yet the bill was opposed—-stren- 
triots of our republic. Such has been the favorite doc- | uously and resolutely opposed. He would, therefore, 
trine of every administration, with perhaps a single ex- | attempt to show that the opposition to the appropriation 
ception, from the formation of the Government to the | for a work of defence near Portsmouth was altogether 
present period. Asa means of defence, fortifications | unreasonable; and that the facts which he would pre- 
will continue to be regarded as of primary importance; | sent to the consideration of the Senate would, he be- 
and in the language of the Secretary of War, as used in | lieved, demonstrate the propriety, the peculiar fitness, 
his able and acceptable report, ‘It is the duty of the | the absolute necessity, of fortifying this particular point 
Government to afford adequate protection to the sea- | upon our maritime frontier. 
coast—a subject of paramount obligation; and that we The bill proposes to appropriate for this year one 
are called upon by every consideration of policy to push | hundred and fifty thousand dollars to this object; and 
the necessary arrangements as rapidly as the circum- | the amendment now offered by the Senator from Mis- 
stances of the country and the proper execution of the | souri continues the same amount of appropriation for the 
work will allow.” ‘Every town large enough to tempt | year 1857. The immediate questions presented to the 
the cupidity of an enemy should be defended by works | Senate are— 
fixed or floating, suited to its local position, and suffi- Ist. Would a fortification at the mouth of the Piscata- 
ciently extensive to resist such attempt as would proba- | qua river, under existing circumstances, be necessary?’ 
bly be made against it.” This, sir, is my text, and this 2d. Would it be practicable? 
my doctrine. Whatever may be our reliance upon the 3d. Would the cost of its erection be extravagant? 
efficiency of our army in time of war; whatever may be 4th. Would its importance justify its probable ex- 
our confidence in the energies of our navy in the day of | pense? 
danger; yet it will not be denied that fortifications, well | Certain the fact is, that, at this time, there are at 
manned and well armed, are indispensably necessary for | that place no fortifications, worthy of the name. Fort 
affording adequate and proper protection to our princi- | Constitution, on New Castle island, and Fort McCleary, 
pal harbors and towns upon our maritime frontier. In | on the opposite side of the river, are both in a ruinous 
Bo other mode or manner can the population and prop- | condition. The other works of defence which were 
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built during the last war, near the harbor of Portsmouth, 
and for its protection, were designed as merely tempo- 
rary in their character, and at the close of that contest 
were suffered to go to ruin. It may then be stated, as a 
truth, that the only seaport town within the limits of New 
Hampshire is, at this time, utterly defenceless; that, in 
the event of a war, if our difficulties had not been ar- 
ranged, if actual hostilities had resulted from recent 
collisions with our ancient ally, there is no work of pro- 
tection, either on the Maine or the New Hampshire side 
of the Piscataqua, which could have prevented the fleet 
of the enemy from entering the harbor of Portsmouth, 
and laying waste the private property of her citizens and 
the public property of our Government. If the énemy 
had cried ‘‘ havoc, and let slip the dogs of war,” if they 
had dared to invade our territory, to plant themselves 
upon our soil, they would have met a body of yeomanry 
too patriotic to be subdued, too strong to be conquered; 


and yet this fact furnishes no argument against the erec- | 


tion of a sufficient fortification at the mouth of that 
harbor. So far from it, it strongly exhibits the necessity 
of the measure. As all such works are intended to give 
security against any sudden attack from the enemy, to 


afford protection to private and to public property, and | 
to inspire a confidence of safety in the surrounding | 
population, the first inquiry then, is, does the harbor of | 


Portsmouth deserve protection and defence at the charge 
of the Government? 


OF DEBATES 


Fortification Bill. 


On this point the Secretary of | 


War, in his report which has been so often and so de- | 


servedly commended, when speaking of the contempla- 
ted works at particular places, (among others, at Ports- 
mouth, ) remarks: ‘* These proposed works all command 
the approach to places sufficiently important to justify 
their construction under any circumstances that will 
probably exist. I think, therefore, that the public 


interest would be promoted by the passage of the neces- | 


sary appropriations for them.” ‘If these appropriations 
are early made, most, if not all these works can be put 
in Operation this season, and the money usefully applied 
as fast as their progress will justify.” 
think the measure would be expedient.” 

There is certainly no ambiguity in this language used 
by the Secretary of War in his report. 
room for doubt as to what are the sentiments of that 
officer in relation to this matter. And in this same 


And he adds, ‘1 | 


There is no | 


document he further remarks, that ‘all the harbors and 
inlets upon the coast, where there are cities or towns | 


whose situation and importance create just apprehension 
of attack, and particularly where we have public naval 
establishments, should be defended by works propor- 
tioned to any exigency that may probably arise. The 
political considerations which urge forward this great 
object are entitled to much more weight. When once 
completed, we should feel secure. 

‘*There is probably not a man in the country who 


did not look with some solicitude during the past season | 
at our comparatively defenceless condition, and who did 


not regret that our preparations, during the long inter- 
val of peace we had enjoyed, had not kept pace with 
our growth and importance. We have now this lesson 
to add to our other experience. Adequate security is 
not only due from the Government to the country, and 


the conviction of it is not only satisfactory, but the | 


knowledge of its existence cannot fail to produce an in- 
fluence upon other nations, as well in the advent of war 
itself as in the mode of conducting it. 

**If we are prepared to attack and resist, the chances 
of being compelled to embark in hostilities will be di- 
minished much in proportion to our preparations. An 
unproteeted commerce, a defenceless coast, and a mili- 


tary marine wholly inadequate to the wants of our | 


service, would indeed hoid out strong inducements to 
other nations to convert trifling pretexts into serious 
causes of quarrel.” 
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Such pure and patriotic sentiments are worthy of the 
head and of the heart from which they emanated. And 
what is their sum? ‘That, in the time of peace, in the 
day of our prosperity, and in the midst of our abundance, 
we should be prepared for war. The quoted remarks 
of the Secretary have literally and faithfully described 
the present state and condition of Portsmouth and of 
that section of our maritime frontier. A fortification is 
all-important for the due protection and security of the 
harbor of Portsmouth. In a document communicated 
from General Bernard, Commodore Elliot, and Captain 
Totten, it is stated ‘*that the only good roadstead or 
good harbor between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Ann is 
Portsmouth harbor, within the mouth of Piscataqua 
river. Line-of-battle ships can ascend this river seven 
miles above the town of Portsmouth.” And I hazard 
nothing in saying that a safer or a better harbor cannot 
be found upon the whole extent of our maritime frontier. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts must be 
much better acquainted with these facts than I am my- 
self. Although we are both natives of New Hampshire, and 
have both resided for a time in Portsmouth; yet my own 
residence was merely temporary, while I engaged in the 
prosecution of my professional studies. Ata much later 
period the Senator was numbered among the inhabitants 
of that place. He must, therefore, be much more con- 
versant with its particular history than I can be; and, 
Mr. President, I hope, in the course of the debate, he 
will lend his aid in doing an act of justice to that ancient 
town, and to that section of country. Iam, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the possession of a memorial, presented to Con- 
gress in 1827 by the citizens of Portsmouth, respecting 
the construction of a dry duck at the navy yard at that 
place, which contains much valuable information upon 
this subject, and from which I must be excused for ma- 
king liberal extracts. The memorial represents ‘‘ that 
at every period of the history of this country, the har- 
bor of Portsmouth has been considered of great impor- 
tance for naval purposes; that, under the colonial system, 
and long before the Revolution, the British Government, 
aware of the advantages of the place, were induced to 
make it a resort for their vessels of war, and to establish 
a yard where ships of a large class were built for the 
public service. That, during the war of independence, 
the Continental Congress ordered the construction at 
this port of a number of ships of the United States; one 
of which was the America, of seventy-four guns, the first 
ship of the line ever built in this country. The harbor 
of Portsmouth is formed by a cluster of islands, on one 
of which the navy yard is situated, and through which 
the river Piscataqua, dividing Maine from New Hamp- 
shire, disembogues into the ocean. Several of these 
islands on each side of the channel afford effective ra- 
king positions, where such fortifications might be erected, 
at a comparatively trifling expense, as would render it 
completely impregnable to the attacks of any naval force 
that could be brought against it. There is no bar or 
obstruction at the mouth of this harbor; on the contrary, 
at the lowest tides, there are ten fathoms of water at the 
entrance through the main channel to the navy yard, 
and at the navy yard wharf, where ships of the largest 
class may lie, and from whence they may proceed to 
sea at dead low water. It is easy of access; and ships, 
when in, are safe from all storms; the loss of a vessel 
here, by stress of weather, being a circumstance wholly 
unknown. It is never, in the most intense cold of win- 
ter, obstructed by ice: while other naval ports are occa- 
sionally closed, this is as free and open as at midsum- 
mer.” Such is the harbor of Portsmouth; and the pro- 
posed fortifications at the mouth of the Piscataqua are 
for the defence and protection of this harbor. 

The position of Fort Constitution, on the New Hamp- 
shire side, must certainly, and that of Fort McCleary, on 
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The ‘sniuadiaie the first ship of the line built in our 
country, under the agency of that true patriot, the hon- 
orable John Langdon, was in 1782 presented by Con- 
gress to our distinguished ally, the King of France. 
The Ranger, another vessel built at that navy yard, is 
identified, with its intrepid commander, with some of the 
glorious achievements of our Revolution. This naval 
station is approachable by vessels of any size; it is situa- 
ted on an island of less than sixty acres, and is easily 
defended by works erected for that purpose upon any 
of the commanding heights by which it is surrounded, 
This navy yard is now so connected with the main shore, 
by bridges, that in case of fire it may be readily defend- 
ed by the citizens of Portsmouth and the adjacent coun- 
try; and itis believed that insurance of the public pro- 
perty on that island, by reason of the facilities of com- 
munication, is reduced at least one per cent., and is less 
than at any other naval depot upon our coast. Another 
advantage which this yard possesses over other yards, 
is, that it is located in the midst of ship carpenters 
and builders, at a point where all the materials for ship- 
building can be procured at a less rate than elsewhere, 
where every description of labor costs less than it does 
at the yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts, at Gosport, 
or at any other yard in ourcountry. ‘' Here ship carpen- 
ters, in any number usually wanted, can be readily ob- 
tained upon an emergency for repairing or building. 
At Gosport, nearly one-third of all the expenditures in 
the United States is made for the repairs of our public 
vessels; and at certain seasons of the year, it is not ap- 
proachable. During this very last winter, if Lam not 
mistaken, it has not been possible at all times to ap- 
proach the yard. A heavy loaded seventy-four would 
find it difficult, without lessening her cargo, to reach 
that point in twenty-five feet of water, the usual depth 
in full tide; while at Portsmouth, at the lowest ebb, near 
_ yard, you have always a depth of at least forty-five 
eet.” 

Again: ‘the deterioration in the hull of shipsis far 
less at this, than at the stations further south: A differ- 
ence of twenty-five per cent. in this respect may be 
calculated on; an important and serious consideration, 
when vessels of war are for a long time Jaid up in ordina- 
ty.” This single fact shows the all-importance of 
having a dry dock established at this naval station; and, 
with reference to this very subject, Congress passed an 
act on the Sd of March, 1827, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to cause the navy yards of the United States to be 
thoroughly examined, and plans to be prepared and 
sanctioned by the President, for the improvement of the 
same, and the preservation of the public property there- 
navy yard in this harbor, the United States sloop of war a —_ by prathaeens os es ee or 
Concord. She is pronounced by judges to be one of the Ce eee eee See el the most — oy 
: , ee ae lan, for the use of the navy of the United States; the 
tinest ships of her class in the navy. She is six hundred P a fs ld desk t y d : ~~ 
tons burden, and is pierced for eighteen guns. wes age scar be ofiem na Se ee ee ob - 

“— a , . | south, and the other to the north of the Potomac river 

The following vessels of war have been built at this 5 



































the Maine side of the river, may possibly, be a eceupied 
by the contemplated defences. I am entirely aware that 
ever since the famous report of General Bernard, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1821, Portsmouth has been regarded with no 
special favor. Although possessing advantages superior 
to any other harbor upon our whole coast; although*the 
harbors of Boston and those further south are frequent- 
ly obstructed by the ice; although some of them are in- 
approachable, by reason of sand-bars and of low water; 
although Portsmouth is entirely exempt from all such 
like embarrassments; and although this same board of 
engineers, in 1821, placed the harbor of Portsmouth 
in the very first class of those requiring works for de- 
fence and protection, and ranked it as the seventh in 
point of importance in that class; yet, from that period 
to the present, hardly a dollar has been expended for 
the accomplishment of the objects recommended by the 
board. While works far less important, in his estima- 
tion, have been erected at other points, not a single step 
has been taken, not a movement has been made, for the 
defence of Portsmouth, since the report of the board was 
communicated, although the importance of the station 
has been time and again urged upon the consideration of- 
Congress. The fact is, we have had to contend with 
deep-rooted prejudices, with principalities and powers; 
and, in behalf of the good citizens of that section, I 
tender my thanks to the Committee on Military Affairs 
for having brought the interest, the claim of Ports- 
mouth, to the notice of the Senate; and I cannot but be- 
lieve that, after a lapse of fifteen years, Congress will 
now proceed to do that which was asked to be done in 
1821, viz: fortify that point upon our seacoast. It is 
important to have a fortification erected there for the 
security of the public property. Portsmouth is about 
three miles from the ocean, from the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua. Almost directly opposite to the town, upon 
Dennet’s island, is the navy yard. ‘This is the most an- 
cient yard in our country. I have already shown that 
at any season, in any wind, from any point, you can ap- 
proach this yard; and, w tien there, you have a sufficient 
depth of water to ride in perfect safety in low as well as 
in full tide. There is no yard upon our coast which 
can compare with it, and will not suffer by that com- 
parison. Ships and vessels have been built at that yard 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years, as the subjoined 
extract from a paper printed in 1828 clearly shows; and 
from the same extract, as well as from other records, it 
appears that more public vessels have been built at that 
yard than at any other in our country: 
From the Portsmouth Advertiser, of September 25, 1828. 
Launcu.—Yesterday at noon was launched, at the 


beshar: **Commodores Chauncey, Bainbridge, and Morris 
arbot Sere BS ; 

as ; were appointed commissioners by the President, to car 

: Ships. Guns. Dates. | ry this act into effect. ‘The high opinion they entertain 
Falkland, - 54 . 1690 | ed of this yard, is plainly made manifest by the improve 
Bedford, i ae x 1696 | ments they recommended, and the dimensions of the 
America, . 50 - 1749 ground, plans of which are here subjoined. 

Raleigh, ; oe ; 1776 **One dry dock: commandant’s house, 50 feet square, 
Ranger, , 18 ‘ 1777 | with out-buildings extending 80 feet in length; houses 
America, ; 74 " 1782 | for five officers; one, 32 feet in front, the other four 30 
Crescent, ; 32 . 1797 | feet, including out-buildings extending 85 feet to the 
Scammell, : 14 . 1797 | reart porter’s house, 30 feet by 25; two ship-houses, each 
Portsmouth, : 24 1798 | 240 feet by 120, to be located one each side of the 
Congress, : J6 . 1799 | bridge: smithery, 150 feet by 60: one timber shed, 390 
Washington, - c4 . 1814 | feet by 65: two ditto, 200 feet by 65: one do. 175 feet 
Porpoise, ; 14 : 1821 | by 65: one saw shed, 70 feet by 25: one ditto, 70 feet 
Concord, - 18 . 1828 | by 20: one timber dock, 440 feet by 200: one storehouse, 
—" - 14 Not launched 125 feet by 50: one mast and boat shed, 250 feet by 70 
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one rigging and sail loft, 17 5 feet by 70: pile wharf, 150 ar 130 | 


feet by 60: armory, tinman’s and coppersmith’s shop, 
65 feet by 25: quay walls, additional wharves, building | 
slip, road, anchor and gun wharf, and coal-house. 

«When these improvements are carried into effect, 
the yard will probably by levelled, the wooden build- | 
ings all taken down, except the two ship-houses, and | 
the new buildings be constructed of brick and stone.” 

It would be difficult to present any piece of evidence 
of higher authority than this report of the commission- 
ers—which goes most clearly to establish the extent and 
importance of this navy yard; and which also recom- 
mends the establishment ofa ‘‘dry dock” to be connect- | 
ed with this station. I would state, Mr. President, as | 
further evidence of the extent of the public property at 
this naval depot, that there was, in 1829, ship timber depos- 
ited for use in the timber dock, and in ‘sheds, to the value 
of three hundred and eighty-two thousand dollars; and 
that the material for ship-building has more than doubled 
since at that yard. 

Again: it isa fact, and worthy of consideration, that 
any given vessel of any size can be built, and isordinarily | 
built, at Portsmouth, from 12 to 20 per cent. less than | 
at any other yard in the country; it results from this fact, 
that materials can there be procured at a cheaper rate 
than they can at other yards. Labor is cheaper also, 
and can, and does, accomplish more. Commodore Bain- 
bridge, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy in 
1827, shows the sum total of the whole cost of building 
each vessel at each yard, when any other vessel of a like 
size has been built at any other yard, and exhibits the 
whole cost of building the sloops Lexington and Boston, 
(vessels of the same size,) and the schooners Porpoise 
and Alligator. It will distinctly appear that a vessel 
built at New York costs 15 per cent. more than one of 
the same size built at Boston; and a vessel built at Bos- 
ton costs 10 per cent. more than one of the same size 
built at Portsmouth. The Lexington, a sloop, was built 
in New York, and cost $112,080 89. The Boston, a 
sloop, built in Boston, cost $96,938 40; making a dif- 
ference of more than 15 per cent. in the cost of build- 
ing between New York and Boston, and in favor of the 
latter. The Porpoise, a schooner, was built at Ports- 
mouth, and cost $20,408 75. The Alligator, a schoo- 
ner, was built at Boston, and cost $22,745 65; making a 
difference of more than 10 per cent. in the cost of build- 
ing between Portsmouth and Boston, and in favor of the 
former; and hence it follows, that the difference in the 
cost of building between New York and Portsmouth, is 
more than 25 per cent., and in favor of Portsmouth. 

1 have stated, Mr. President, all that I wish to state 
with reference to the navy yard at Portsmouth, and with 
reference to the public property ordinarily at that yard. 
I would, then, close this part of my argument, by adding 
that fortifications at the mouth of the Piscat: aqua woul d 

afford ample protection and security to this naval station, 
p and to the public property there deposited. It is also ne- 
cessary to fortify the harbor of Portsmouth, with a view 
to the better sect ity and protection, in time of war, of the 
population of Portsmouth and of the adjacent country. 
The amount of population which would derive an immedi- 
ate benefit in time of war by the erection of a permanent 
fortification at the mouth of the Piscataqua, would fall but 








































patriotic, as enterprising, and as industrious a portion of 
the community, as can be found within the limits of the 
republic. ‘Shey have strong and unanswerable claims 
F upon the Government for protection and security. No 
State did more, in proportion to her means, for the 
achievement of American independence, than New 
Hampshire; she was one of the pioneers of the Revolu- 
tion. No State has done more to maintain inviolate that 


independence; no State has received less fayor at the 
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| country’s enemies. 


| the exports and impor's of other States. 


| mouth of the Piscataqua. 


little short of thirty thousand inhabitants, comprising as | 
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hende of on Government. It is due, then, to New 
Hampshire, that her commercial capital—the only 
seaport town of her State—should be well fortified, and 
rendered impregnable to the attacks of her and her 
A fortification is necessary for the 
proper protection and security of private property. 

As I have before remarked, Portsmouth is situated 
about three miles from the mouth of the Piscataqua. It 
has a population of nearly ten thousand inhabitants; it 
has a large shipping interest, employed principally in 
the carrying trade; an interest, to a very considerable 
extent, in the South Sea whale fishery She has also a 
large interest in the West India trade, ‘and a very exten 
sive coasting trade. It is not my purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to enter into any comparison between the tonnage 
of Portsmouth and the tonnage of other ports, or be- 
tween the exports and imports of New Hampshire with 


I hold such 
calculations and comparisons wholly unnecessary and su- 


| perfluous. It is on the ground of affording a just protec- 
| tion to the population, and adequate security to public 


and private property, that I rest our claim in favor of the 
measure. It is on these grounds that I place my reliance 
for the vote of the Senate for this particular appropria- 
tion. 

The Piscataqua divides into five branches above 
Portsmouth. The most easterly branch is called Salmon 
Falls river. The tide flows up this river to South Ber- 
wick, a flourishing and populous town in Maine. Upon 
this branch is also situated Somerset, in New Hampshire, 
a large manufacturing village, with a population exceed- 
ing three thousand inhabitants, and giving employment 
toa capital in manufactures of nearly two millions of 
dollars. The next westerly branch of the Piscat: aqua 13 
the Cocheco river; the tide extending up this river to 
Dover, a distance ‘of thirteen miles at least from the 
This town now contains near- 

ly seven thousand inhabitants, and has an extensive trade. 
Dover is second to no town in New England, save 
| Lowell, inthe excellence and extent of its manufacturing 
establishments, employing a capital of three millions of 
dollars. ‘This place has also a large shipping interest 
There are annually built, both at Dover and at South Ber- 
wick, many private vessels Stull owe gs west, you 
strike the Durham river; o- the head of tide waters 
stands Durham, a flourishing ship-building town. Ano- 
ther branch of the Piscataqua is Lamprev river; at the 
head of the tide waters of which is situated Newmarket, 
also an extensive manufacturing town, having not less 
than a million of dollars entirely employed in that busi- 
ness, and possessing a population of upwards of two 
thousand inhabitants. ‘The fifth and last branch leads to 
Exeter, containing a population of three thousand inhabit- 
ants; a town of great wealth, and possessing also an in 
terest in manufactures. If the Piscataqua consisted of 
but one branch from the head of tide water to the ocean, 
and upon it were concentrated, in one — all the pop- 
ulation and all the business of the various towns on its 
branches, the importance, the necessity of protecting 
the entrance of this river, would be better understood. 
But L cannot doubt, Mr. President, that enough has been 
shown to prove the necessity of fortifying the harbor at 
Portsmouth. 

The project of erccting a fortification at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua has not a recent origin. This point has 
been more or less protected and defended for nearly a 

| century. Before the period, and during the period, of 


| the Revolution, the British Government had erected 





fort for its defence and protection; an 1, from the adop- 


tion of the constitution to this period, appropriations 
have been made (sparingly, | admit) for the repairs of 
i this fortress. In speak ng of Fort Constitution, Mr. 
| Jefferson says, that it is the remains of an ancient f 
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tification, which has been repaired at different periods, 
with some improvements. From 1789 to 1830, less than 
one hundred thousand dollars in the aggregate had been 
expended by the Government upon this work. But it 
will be found, by referring to the tables, that there has 
been in almost every year some small expenditure for 
the purpose of making repairs. 

As further evidence that the Government considered 
it an important point, and one requiring works for de- 
fence, it will be found that, in 1794, a committee of 
Congress, to whom the subject was referred, reported as 
their opinion that the port and harbor of Portsmouth 
ought to be protected, and recommended an appropria- 
tion; and an act was passed accordingly. And at an 
after period it was resolved, that the necessary works 
for fortifying the ports and harbors of the United States 
ought to be construoted of the most durable materials, 
so as best to answer the purposes of defence and per- 
manency. And in 1796, Mr. Pickering, then Secretary 
of War, reported in highly favorable terms of the pro- 
priety, utility, and necessity of the works erected at 
Portsmouth, which he represented then to consist ofa 
fort, a citadel, an artillery store, and a reverberatory 
furnace, all completed. At no period of our history has 
it ever been hinted or pretended by any one, in office or 
out of office, that works for defence anc security were 
not required at Portsmouth. 
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There can be, Mr. President, no doubt of the practi- | 


cability of the measure: it is inferrible from the facts 
which have already been stated; from the antiquity of 
the fortress, and the repairs that have from time to time 
been made by the Government. There is as little doubt 
as to the location of the contemplated fortification. Ob- 
servation, experience, common sentiment, have de- 
cided on its necessity, its practicability, as well as upon 
its locality. 

Another point remains to be examined, and that is, 
would its erection be necessarily attended with a large 
and unreasonable expenditure of the public money? or, 
in other words, can different works of defence be de- 
vised costing less, which will accomplish the same gen- 
eral object? This will not, and cannot, be alleged. It 
will not be pretended that the expense can be dispro- 
portionate to its importance; that it will cost more than 
itis worth. For one, I verily believe that the honorable 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] would give | 


me his vote if he were certain that its actual cost would 
quadruple the estimate. On what ground, then, is it 
opposed? Its importance will not be questioned—its 
practicability cannot be questioned; nor will it be pre- 
tended that its cost can be disproportionate to its impor- 
tance. It is opposed for the single reason that we have 
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difficult for them, having fixed its size and its number of 
guns, to have calculated, with a great degree of accura- 
cy, what would be its cost? Itis worthy of remark, that 
this same board of engineers then estimated the cost of 
the contemplated works at Penobscot at $100,000; and 
it will be found, by looking into the survey and estimate 
made since, with reference to the cost of the same work, 
after a most minute, particular, and detailed computa- 
tion of the expense of the requisite materials, and of the 
expense of the labor, that the aggregate of the cost ex- 
ceeds the estimate made by the board of engineers only 
one thousand dollars. And such will be the result of 
any detailed estimate of the cost of the contemplated 
work at Portsmouth. The value of the materiai.is not 
liable to great fluctuations; the cost of labor is very 
nearly the same, one season with another; and whoever 
sees the work completed will find that the expenditure 
has not exceeded the estimates. 

The sentiments of the Senator from South Carolina 
upon that point deserve much consideration. Every 
wise man, who is about to build for himself a house, first 
computes the cost; and every wise Government, before 
commencing any public work, should first compute the 
cost. But, Mr. President, all this willbe done. ‘The 
Secretary of War will decide upon its form, its location, 
and have an accurate estimate made of its cust, before a 
single dollar shall be expended under this appropriation. 
He would do all this, in the faithful discharge of his 
official duty. He would do this with reference to his 
own reputation. Anotheridea has been suggested, here 
and elsewhere, and by way of objection to this bill, and 
that is, it would prevent a distribution of the public mo- 
neys among the States, to the amount of the appropria- 
tions. Ishall be slow to believe that any such consider- 
ation can influence the action of this body. What works 
are necessary, I trust will be established; and what money 


| can be judiciously expended, I trust will be appropria- 
| ted. Iam free, however, to say that the following ex- 


not, accompanying the Secretary’s report, a map and | 


survey, giving all the localities, and an actual detailed 
estimate giving the amount in the aggregate of the ex- 
penditure which will be required, and the particulars 
which go to make up the general aggregate. The ob- 
jection is not well taken; for we have a map giving all 
the localities, which has been in the possession of the 
committee; and the facts already narrated go most 
clearly to show where this fortification must be erected; 
and we are not without book, we are not without author- 
ity, upon the cost and necessary expense for this work. 

By the report of General Bernard, made in February, 
1821, the cost of fortifying the harbor of Portsmouth 
was estimated at $500,000. ‘That is now the estimate. 
This is not mere conjecture. This is not, as has been 
stated, ‘guess work.”” The estimate was not made in 
1821, nor is it now made, without calculation, They 
had certain principles—known data—upon which to base 
their estimate. ‘The size was determined; the number 
of guns was fixed; the ground had been carefully in- 
spected by the board of engineers in 1621; and was it 


tract from the speech of a member of Congress, has in 
some measure weakened my faith that the bill now un- 
der consideration will be passed. 

** A new and strong motive for economy is now pre- 
sented; a motive which would have its influence on him 
in regard to every expenditure. He looked forward to 
the passage of a bill now in progress for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, in effect, of the sur- 
plus revenue, among the States. He trusted the bill 
would pass the present session. ” 

The Senator from South Carolina says that he will 
vote for every measure, for every appropriation, which, 
in his judgment, is necessarily connected with the gen- 
eral defence and permanent protection of the country, 
and that he will go no farther. Just so far will I go, and 
no farther. What shall be necessary, what shall be ju- 
dicious, whatever the exigency of the country shall de- 
mand, with reference to general defence, I stand ready, 
with the Senator from South Carolina, to appropriate; 
and I trust that no Senator in this body, whether the 
friend or the foe of the administration, wouid wish to 
do less, or could be induced to do more. Whatever 
the state of our affairs, whatever the condition of our 
country requires in relation to public defence, to gen- 
eral security, is matter of upinion. Men may differ, and 
honestly differ, in sentiment, with reference to this ques- 
tion; but whatever is required, whatever is clearly ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of these great objects, 
all profess, and I trust sincerely profess, a willingness to 
grant. This, then, should be the subject, the exclusive 
subject, for our investigation. We should enter upon 
its consideration with minds free from local jealousy, 
from sectional feeling; we should lay aside every politt- 
cal and party excitement which may tend to mislead and 
misguide our better judgment. There is great danger 
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ament for a fair discussion and judicious determination of 
the whole matter. 

' J have said, sir, that no Senator would wish to go 
further than the Senator from South Carolina professes 
himself willing to go in making appropriations for this 
branch of the public defence. There can be no dispo- 
sition wastefully, extravagantly, with no regard to 
economy, to appropriate the public money for fortifica- 
tions. We have light upon this subject sufficient for 
our guidance. We have no occasion, at this day, to en- 
gage in unprofitable experiment, whatever may have 
been the injudicious application of the public money 
upon fortifications at certain points heretofore. From 
actual surveys, from the most careful and scientific ex- 
aminations, we have now shed upon this whole subject 
the most ample and satisfactory information. ‘The proper 
location of the public fortresses, for general defence and 
permanent protection, the kind of fortifications expedi- 
ent and necessary, are matters settled by approved 
authority. The documental history with which we have 


been furnished, clearly shows at what points upon our 


seaboard, upon our extended maritime frontier, further 
defences are required. 


In connexion with this subject, the surplus revenue is | 


constantly presented to our consideration. That subject 
is arrayed before us in the most imposing form. 
The Senator from South Carolina says that all the 


projects embraced in this bill, and all the projects in | 


contemplation connected with the general defence, can- 
not by any possibility reduce the revenue to the wants 
of the Government. Be it so. I shall rejoice if the 
predictions of the Senator shall become history. But 
shall our course be governed by the miserable and sordid 
policy, that the amount of appropriations for public de- 
fence is to be regulated by the effect to be produced 
upon the surplus fund? That we are to withhold ap- 
propriations, if that fund should thereby be lessened, so 
as to render it unimportant to make distribution of the 
remainder among the States? I protest against any such 
policy. What, sir, have we to do with the state of the 
Treasury, any further than to ascertain whether its con- 
dition will bear the appropriation contemplated? What 
have we to do with the surplus money, in deciding where, 
and how, and whena fortification shall be erected for the 
purpose of permanent and public defence? Sir, whether 
the passage of this bill, and whether the adoption of all the 
projects proposed by the chairman of the Committee on 


Military Affairs should have the effect mentioned by the | 


Senator from South Carolina, or whether it should have 
the effect to exhaust every dollar in the Treasury, save 


what might be necessary for the support of the Govern- | 


ment, would be to me wholly immaterial. I would go 
on steadily and perseveringly to appropriate and expend 
for these great objects as fast as I could, in the exercise 


of a sound discretion, and with a proper regard to econ- | 


omy, until our chain of fortresses shall be perfected upon 
our maritime frontier. This would be my policy; and I 
shall endeavor to exercise my best judgment where 
fortifications are necessary, with a view to defence and 


security. And there, sir, | would erect them, and of 


such materials that the lapse of time can have no effect 


upon their durability, be the cost, the charge, the con- 


sequent expenses ever so large. 


I know of no better principle to guide us in our ac- 


tion upon this bill, than to suppose that our country, 


after a lapse of five years, will be inevitably and unal- | 
terably involved in a war with the most powerful nation 
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that we shall bring into this debate too ardent a temper- the same general considerations now require. What 
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| would then be the dictate of good sense, of sound dis- 


cretion, would now be suggested under the influence of 
the same safe principles. If we were certain that, after 
the expiration of five years, war, with all its evils, were 
| to visit our land, there is no man who loves his country, 
| there is no patriot, who would not exert all his exergies 
| to be prepared for the calamity; to strengthen our weak- 
| ness, to fortify every vulnerable point, to render impreg- 
| nable our seacoast and our lake frontiers, to put in per- 
fect defence our whole country: this would be the 





course of every patriot. And, Mr. President, just this 
course should be observed now, with reference to this 
subject. 

Mr. WEBSTER admitted the great importance of 
Portsmouth harbor, and expressed his entire willingness 
to vote for the original appropriation; but he must vote 
against the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, and 
decided as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 

Ewing of Ilinois, Gruncy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tall- 
madge, Walker, Wright—17. 
| Nars—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Crittenden, Davis, 
| Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, King of Georgia, Leigh, 
| Mangum, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Tomlin- 
| son, Webster, White—16. 
| Mr. PRESTON then moved to strike out the appro- 
| priation for Portsmouth, on the ground that there were 
| no estimates and surveys for fortifications at that harbor. 
Mr. CALHOUN said this question involved so impor- 
tant a principle, that, without plans or estimates, he was 
not willing to trust it even to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War, and must, therefore, oppose it. 
Mr. HUBBARD had addressed the Senate on this 
subject, the other day, at some length. He was so well 
| satisfied of the course of the Senator from South Caro- 
| lina, heretofore, in relation to this subject, that he had 
| expected he would have voted for this provision of the 
bill. Mr. H. exhibited to the Senate, in detail, the 
great necessity and importance of this fortification, as 
a means of commercial protection, as well as defence 
against invasion. 

Mr. BENTON referred to a report, in detail, made 
by the proper department in 1821, in which every thing 
that was necessary for the information of Senators on 
this subject, was contained. In regard to these fortifi« 
| cations, there were two questions involved: one was of 
| a political character, and the other professional. The 
| political question was, asto whether the point of location 
was worth defence; and the professional question war, 
as to the plan and estimates, which, when made, no 
statesman would undertake to question. 

Mr. B. adverted to the period, in 1794, when the first 
act of Congress was passed in relation to forts generally, 
and the recommendation of General Washington, in 

which this one was named. The conjectural estimate 
| of its cost was $500,000, and 100 guns would be required 
| toarmit. He spoke of the uncertainty of estimates. A 
| slight error, he said, in the basis of a calculation, led to 
| a large one in its result. It was like two travellers sepa- 
rating at a diverging point of a road. When they began 
to separate, you could scarcely see them dividing; but 
after they had progressed a considerable distance, they 
were a great way apart. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that in detailed estimates the 
quantity of materials of each kind was minutely put 


in Christendom. What, then, Mr. President, would be | down, and, when the cost of construction greatly ex- 


our action upon this bill? What would be the voice of 


ceeded the estimates, they knew who was to blame 


i 
wisdom, of prudence? What would a proper regard to | But, he asked, upon whom did the responsibility rest in 


public and private security, to general and individual | the case of conjectural estimates’ They did not do 
Precisely, sir, what | 


protection, demand at our hands’ 


their duty in regard to the trust reposed in them by 
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acting in this general way, and there was something 
more at the bottom of this than mere fortifications. 

Mr. HUBBARD had been utterly astonished that 
this fortification had not more particularly claimed the 
attention of Congress. The first committee who re- 
ported on it had placed it in the first class and the 
seventh, in the order of fortifications, and yet not a 
dollar was voted for it since the report of 1821, notwith- 
standing its yearly recommendations from that day to 
this. Portsmouth, it seemed, had not been the favorite 
of any administration. At Penobscot, a conjectural es- 
timate had been made by Messrs. Bernard, Totten, and 
Elliot. But his friend from Maine, anticipating this 
objection, had procured a survey and estimate, which 
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| 


| the two coming years, 


had increased the amount only one thousand dollars | 


over the conjectural estimate. 
Mr. BENTON, after referring to a late estimate, said 


that, in regard to plans, so many guns were placed on | 


one side of a fort and so many on another; and there 
was not a Senator there, if he had the plan before him, 


in its location. 

Mr. CALHOUN asked why the Senate should act be- 
fore the surveys and estimates were made, when the 
Secretary of War himself would think it unwise to pro- 
ceed without them? They were in no danger of a war 
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Mr. DAVIS said it was late in the day; and though 
the Senate seemed to be exhausted, literally worn out 
with this subject, as in one form and another it had oc. 
cupied much of the session, he hoped they would bear 
with him a short time, while he explained the principles 
which would guide him in all the votes he should give. 
The proposition now is-to increase the appropriation 
for a fort at Salem, from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and to divide it equally for 
It seems to be understood 
that, as this fortification is in Massachusetts, [ shall 
not have the courage to oppose it, even in this un- 
precedented form. In this gentlemen are mistaken-- 
greatly mistaken; for [ ask no indulgence for that 
State beyond what I am willing to concede to others. 
I hope no sound rule of policy will be violated, no 
unnecessary or wasteful expenditure of the public 
money will be proposed, with an expectation that I shall 
vote for it, or that the people of that State will approve 


| of it, because the money is to be disbursed in one of its 
would presume to say a single gun should be changed | 


at this time with any European Power; and why the ne- | 


cessity of acting at this time with such precipitation? 


Mr. BENTON asked how it came that the whole | 
stress of the opposition was laid on the want of esti- | 


mate? There were some ten or eleven cases in which 
there were estimates, and nobody asked to use them. 
But here was one case in which there was none, and in 
it they were called for. It would be perfect ridicule 


harbors. No, sir; gentlemen need not flatter them- 
selves with success in any such schemes, for they wiil 
not triumph by mercenary appeals to a people that have 
at all times, and under all circumstances, defended 
themselves and maintained their liberties without fortifi- 
cations. You may make such appeals to the weak, the 
timid, such as seek protection behind stone and mortar, 
and the bristling bayonets of a trained soldiery; but it 
will be treated with scorn by those who have the manly 
courage and patriotism to meet fearlessly whatever crisis 


| may come, and to trust in their own strong arms and 
| stout hearts, instead of the embattled hosts of this Goy- 
| ernment. 


for Senators to criticise on one of these estimates. In | 


cases where the cost exceeded the estimates, it was 
asked where was the responsibility, and who was to 
blame’ As an evidence of how little reliance was to 
be placed on estimates, he adverted to a case of a fort 
in Virginia, where the cost exceeded the detailed esti- 
mate as two to one. 

Mr. CALHOUN said if Congress should make a call 
on the engineer in the case of a detailed estimate, he 
could explain where the fault wac, and who was to 
blame. He stated the reason of the excess of cost in 
the case of Fort Calhoun, which was owing to ils being 
built on a sand-bar. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN inferred that $200,000 would 
not be sufficient for this work, as in all probability it 


Sir, this is called a fortification bill to enlarge the de- 
fence of the country by the erection of new works. 
This purports to be the object, upon the face of it; but, 
if one may be allowed to judge from all he sees and 
hears in this chamber, from the repeated and urgent 
application to the Departments to ascertain the greatest 
sum that ean be expended, from the reiterated prophe- 
cies that there will be no surplus found in the Treasury, 


| from an apparent determination to make appropriations 
| two or three years in advance, there is some object be- 


yond fortifying the country, some ulterior purpose, 
which is not openly avowed, while it is secretly and ar- 
dently desired. When extraordinary measures are urg- 


/ ed upon us, we have aright to look for extraordinary 


would cost over $500,000; and how much over that | 


amount, it was not known. * 

Mr. PRESTON said the arguments of gentlemen 
went to show that no estimates were to be relied on. 
Heretofore the cost exceeded the estimates about thirty 
percent. But notwithstanding that variation, they stil] 
opened up the way to some information, some approxi- 
mation to the amount necessary tobe appropriated. He 
had gone to the Department, and found estimates on file, 
which he had examined, and the examination only satis- 
fied him that the Department had done its duty. He 
would not pretend to say that conjectural estimates were 
not to be relied on, as well as those detailed ones that 
were made so long since. 

Mr. HUBBARD believed the estimate was made as 
high as it could be; and he was of the opinion that when 
the work should be completed, the cost would be found 
to come within the amount of them. 

After some remarks from Mr. PORTER, the ques- 
tion was then taken on the amendment: Yeas 10, nays 
as: . 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out ‘for fortifications at Salem, Massachusetts, 
$75,000,” and inserting ‘* $75,000 per annum.” 


motives; and what motive is there for lavish appropria- 
tions at this moment?—-for appropriations two and three 
years in advance? It seems to me that one object is to 


| squander the public money, lest there should be a sur 


plus to go to the people; another, to secure the use of 
it to the deposite banks as loans, without interest, for 
them to speculate upon, while it is thus gradually wast- 
ing. Who does not perceive that, if a million anda half 
of dollars is appropriated by this bill for 1837, it will be 
left in these banks, and that they will have the use of 
it till drawn out, a year to eighteen months, and two 
years hence? Who cannot understand that, at the low- 
est estimate, this would amount to 100,000, or 120,000 
dollars, as a clear gratuity? These banks now hold 
about forty millions, which gives them a clear income 
or gift of more than two and a half millions of dollars 
annually, under any the most unfavorable view of the 
matter, to secure the allegiance and fidelity of the stock- 
holders to this Government. ‘The effect of this upon 
the mercenary is fearful; and I shall give no vote to per- 
petuate it, either under pretence of defending the coun- 
try, or in any other way; for we have no right thus to 
bestow the use of the public money upon individuals, to 
the exclusion of the people. 

I will not detain the Senate with this view of the mat- 
ter, but will consider the measure as it purports to be— 
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a bill to fortify certain places—and examine its merits 
in that point of view. We have for a long time heard 
the cry of defence, of alarm, of fortifications, as if some 
imminent peril threatened us, demanding such pruden- 
tial arrangements. Yet it isa time of peace and tran- 
quillity, so far as regards the maritime frontier, and 
promises to continue so. It is but a short year since no 
entreaty could prevail on the House of Representatives 
to grant a dollar to mount a gun for the defence of Bos- 
ton, where the forts are totally dilapidated. Where 
was this glowing patriotism then, while a war with 
France was impending? We heard nothing then of the 
bleeding country, and the cries of its distressed inhabit- 
ants! Nothing of the urgent necessity of surrounding 
ourselyes with walls!) This, again, would seem \to indi- 
cate some fresh impulse, some new motive for appro- 
priations. , 

While I protest against passing fortification bills to 
empty the Treasury into the banks, I am decidedly 
friendly to defending the country against all assaults, 
within and without, upon our frontiers and upon our 
treasure. 

That the country must be defended, can admit of no 
doubt; but [ trust our patriotism is not to be measured 
by the height and length and breadth of the walls we 
advocate for that purpose. There are other more sen- 
sible methods of testing our love of country, and, above 
all, our love of public liberty and free government. 

Sir, L am no military man, and make no pretensions 
to military science and skill; but we are required as 
public men to judge of the propriety and expediency 
of the measures submitted to us; and, for one, I can no 
more yield my judgment, or submit to leading-strings in 
settling the fundamental principles of defence, than in 
any other matter. The defence of the country is not a 
new thing, an invention of this session, as some seemed 
almost to imagine; but it is an affair towards which the 
country has occasionally turned its attention, when its 


necessities were quite as urgent as at this time; and | 
there are some things to be considered besides pouring | 


out all the treasure in the erection of walls and batte- 
ries. What are they? In settling this question with 
ordinary sagacity, we must inquire, who is to be our 
probable enemy? How he isto approach us? What is 
his situation? What natural obstacles stand in the way? 
What use we may make of them? And, above all, what 
kind of preparation is suited to our country, and conge- 
nial to its free institutions? These are considerations 
that should be weighed with the greatest care before 
we adopt the ordinary European tactics. 

We are then about to fortify our maritime frontier; 
and who is to assail us in that quarter? There is no 
Power upon which we need bestow a thought, short of 
Europe. An enemy from that hemisphere must ap- 
proach us by sea; and the broad Atlantic, three thou- 


sand miles wide, rolls between us, and must be passed | 


before we can be assailed. This great natural barrier 
is in itself a better defence than armies. 
the dangers of a long voyage, it is no easy matter to 
transport an army that distance, with its necessary ma- 
teriel of war and provisions. We have it from good 
authority, that it employed four hundred ships to trans- 
port the French army of forty thousand men into Egypt. 
What hope of any permanent or considerable success 
could forty or fifty thousand men have to invade this 
country against a population of fifteen millions, with all 
their resources around them? [t would be the extreme 
of folly and madness to make the attempt; while we are 
a united people, no nation-—not England herself, with 
her thousand ships--has resources sufficient to venture 
upon such a hazardous undertaking. The disadvan- 
tages under which an army moves, when three thou- 
sand miles from its resources, are incalculably great, 
Vou. XIl.—98 
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and are seldom encountered except for some object 
nearly certain of accomplishment. Whatever army in- 
vades us will assuredly meet with the fate of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis; and if, in that day of small things, with 
a population of three millions and no resources, we 
could subdue seven thousand, what, with like resolution, 
and our present resources, may we not do? 

But, sir, we are a commercial people, having prop- 
erty to a vast amount scattered everywhere upon the 
surface of the high seas; and this is not to be abandoned, 
unless we are willing to give up our trade and inter- 
course with foreign nations. Our course, then, is plain, 
if we adopt a system of defence adapted to our condi- 
tion. We must go forth upon this great highway, and 
maintain our right to be there. We must protect our 
property afloat, keep open the channels of communica- 
tion between us and nations with whom we have amica- 
ble relations, compel our adversary to concentrate his 
forces and to move cautiously, and fling from our fron- 
tier the calamities of war, by making this ocean the great 
theatre of conflict. 

All these considerations point toa navy as the first 
great available means of defence against European ag- 
gression. Could there be greater folly than to incase 
the country with fortifications, and sit down behind them 
to wait for the approach of an enemy at his leisure, who, 
if in undisputed possession of the high seas, would 
spread his ships out in every direction, and make an easy 
prey of your commerce? What gallant, high-minded 
people could consent to abandon their property, their 
countrymen, and their rights, to the seas, and sit waiting 
for the ravages of war to be brought to their own fron- 
tier? Not those who have proudly borne the flag in 
triumph to the remotest portions of the earth, amid 
dangers and perils that seemed insurmountable. Not 
those who claim and are willing fearlessly to assert their 
Sir, we cannot 
be so unwise as to abandon these great natural means 
of defence; we cannot suffer our commerce to be 
broken up, and our property wasted, without an effort 
to inflict like injury upon our adversary. Our experi 
ence demonstrates that small means are capable of ex- 
ecuting much; so much, that we have no occasion to 
despair, and little more to fear any attempts at invasion. 

But, sir, maritime defence recommends itself to us 
for greater and more urgent reasons. A navy is more 
congenial to our institutions than an army. It consorts 
better with a republican government. ‘This kind of 
defence is kept upon its own element, and is separated 
from the people. They therefore experience little of 
that vicious influence and corrupting power which in- 
sinuates itself into every community that mingles with 
an array of soldiers. We see little of a navy. Itis by 
itself; and, whatever of the despotic spirit of military 
rule may belong to it, belongs to it alone. This is 
doubtless a principal reason why Great Britain has en 
jeyed a greater share of public liberty than the cont: 
nental Powers. ‘The absence of armies has permitted 
liberal principles to expand with the growth of the 
nation, and the increased knowledge and civilization of 
an improving country. Not only is this force kept by 
itself, but no admiral attains to civil distinction. They 
are neither made ministers, the governors of provinces, 
nor placed in any high stations. A sailor is seldom heard 
of, except in defending the honor and redressing the 
wrongs of his country. 

But, further: look at our own country; at achievements 
which filled every bosom with surprise and joy; which 
redeemed the honor of the nation, and acquired for it a 
fame as illustrious and imperishable as will be the history 
of out naval victories. In all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, our naval history is almost without blemish. 
The yalor, the intrepidity, and the skill of our country 
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Magnanimity, patriotism, and disinterestedness have 
never, Iam confident, been surpassed. Where is the 
sailor who has dishonored the deck upon which he has 
trod, or has tarnished the flag that waved over his head? 
To no other class of men can the honor and interests of 
the country be more safely confided, fur they pour their 
blood out for usas freely as water. And to their honor be 
it said—and let a grateful country acknowledge it—they 
ask nothing in return but the monthly wages we by law 
promise to them. ‘They demand no places of honor, of 
trust, oremolument. They claim no stations as a reward 
for public service. They touch not a foot of your public 
lands; and though your tables here (I speak it without 
reproach, for no one feels more grateful for valuable 
military services) have foryears groaned under the weight 
of petitions for pensions, when have you ever heard 
among them the name of a sailor? Sir, as a singular 
illustration of this disinterested, lofty patriotism, petitions 
have for more than ten years been pending on your files 
for remuneration for that gallant achievement, the de- 
struction of the frigate Philadelphia, in the harbor of 
Tripoli; and I believe not one of that devoted band has 
ever put his name to any of these or any other papers, 
asking for the bounty of this Government, though the 
sum proposed to be given has never been less thana 
hundred thousand dollars. It is enough for the sailor 
to sustain the honor of the country, and to preserve its 
liberties. All he asks in return is the proud distinction 
of having borne her flag in triumph to the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, without soiling a fold of it. 

Sir, we have little to fear from such a class of men; 
and yet even for the navy I want no extravagant, lavish 
appropriations of money; no unnatural growth; but a 
firm, steady advance in strength, which will enable usto 
compel all adversaries to respect our rights, because we 
are able to defend them. 

And now, sir, let me ask the attention of the Senate 
to the militia, which ought and was designed to be our 
great reliance for land defence and protection at all times, 
except in cases of actual invasion. Yes, to the militia. 
Perhaps the word itself may strike some ears with sur- 
prise; for, in this long debate, this endless discussion 
about the defences of the country, the militia have nei- 
ther been mentioned nor thought of. 1 beg permission 
to recall attention to that class of men—to the armed citi- 
zens—whio seem to be cast by as unworthy of notice 
among the splendid preparations for war.. Let us not 
forget that those who achieved our independence thought 
the citizen soldier the most suitable defender and guar- 
dian of their rights, the only force in harmony with 
our institutions—a force (however fashionable it may be 
to laugh and jest at) which has fulfilled the highest 
hopes of the country, by proving its courage and skill 
equal to every great crisis which bas occurred from the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill and that of Saratoga to this day. 
‘The name of a million and a half of armed men is worth 
more thana wall of brass. Itis a living fortification that 
no enemy will disregard. Who, without an overwhelm- 
ing force, will venture upon an armed, organized pop- 
ulation? it is this organization which, at all times, has 
saved the country from inroads, from its earliest settle- 
ment. And has the day come when, in the pride of 
power, in our zeal to be defended, we are about to 
abandon the militia, and substitute a regular army? 
Sir, we have always been taught that military power in 
a free Government is dangerous; that it does not har- 
monize with republican institutions; that it is arbitrary 
and violent in its character; that its lessons are obedi- 
ence and submission, and all its elements the opposite of 
popular liberty. We have been instructed, also, that 
the militia—in other words, armed citizens—can be trust- 
ed, because they are the protectors of their own fire- 


men come near to being all we could desire; and their 
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sides; because they are the people themselves, doing 
service in time of peace, as a patriotic and not as a mer- 
cenary act; and because their interests are identified 
with the preservation of peace, the perpetuity of popular 
rights, and the dominion of law. They mostly hold the 
elective franchise, and thus constitute part and parcel 
of the elements of the Government itself! Thus bound 
to us by every tie of affection and interest, and exempt 
from all dependence on the Government, they consti- 
tute a force on which we may safely rely; a force that 
can have no motive to follow an ambitious leader, or to 
conquer the liberties of the country. They are, intruth, 
the people themselves, who become soldiers for no other 
purpose than to - preserve the country. This force 
constitutes a part of our organization; a part of our re 
publican system. It is the strong arm on which the 
framers of the constitution relied; and are we about to 
pass it by, as of no account in the defence of the country’ 
Sir, we have fallen upon new, if not unpropitious times. 
Efforts have been made here, year after year, to give 
some encouragement to the militia. We have been en- 
treated by the States to turn our attention to the matter, 
and to place this force upon a more respectable and a 
more honorable footing; but, as far as my memory 
serves me, we have never even condescended to take the 
matter into consideration, while scarce a day passes with- 
out an exhortation to increase the army, orto enlarge 
the fortifications. Sir, 1 have a confiding reliance on a 
gallant, patriotic people, that they will never suffer 
their country to be dishonored; and when they cease to 
justify that trust, they will cease to have a Government 
in which they will participate. It is plain to me that 
our fathers relied upon a navy and the militia for 
the protection and defence of the country, except in 
great and urgent emergencies; and I feel an earnest 
desire that their great principles in this ‘matter, so 
intimately connected as they are with our future hopes, 
may not be abandoned. The militia, if properly re- 
garded, is daily becoming more and more effective, by 
the great facilities for intercommunication which are now 
afforded by steam. Forcestoa great amount may now 
be suddenly collected at important points along the sea- 
coast, without the fatigue of long and dilatory marches, 
which must add greatly to our military strength and se- 
curity. Indeed, the expediency and wisdom of relying 
upon this force was never, at any moment, more appa 
rent than now. 

While I contend for these, as leading matters of a de- 
fence founded upon enlightened views of our position 
and our republican Government, I by no means deny 
the propriety of fortifying to some extent. The chief 
cities and places of commercial business ought to have 
some protection; but I object to such fortifications as 
that at Old Point Comfort, containing over sixty acres 
of land, and costing about two millions of dollars. This 
is a system of defence belonging to standing armies and 
burdensome taxation. Our republic should shun both. 
I would construct, at important points, forts of suitable 
dimensions and strength to guard against surprise or 
sudden assaults by an enemy. For the rest, I would 
rely on the emergency. Sir, if the whole coast is to be 
fortified, and the fortifications are to be of this gigantic 
character, is not this prepafation to be the apology for a 
standing army, and for an annual expenditure that will 
oppress and bow down the people under burdens griev- 
ous to be borne? If the people would see what comes 
of splendid Governments, let them look into Europe, 


| and see the laborer toiling through a life of poverty and 


wretchedness to sustain them. Let them see the inex- 
orable decree which binds him to the earth, and fleeces 
him with tithes and taxes. 

Sir, when the people, or the people’s representatives, 
are captivated with military glory; when the tap of the 
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dram is heard daily in the street; when a military spirit 
has seized us; when our thoughts run upon the achieve- 
ments of arms, the acquisition of territory, the enlarge- 
ment of our limits; when we become belligerant in our 
feelings, quarrelsome and overbearing towards our neigh- 


bors; when we are for drawing the sword and unfurling | 


the banner to settle every controversy; when, in a word, 
we begin to play the bully, and to rely on our strength, 
instead of dealing justly and temperately, the signs of 
the times must be viewed as ominous of evil, for our in- 
stitutions are peaceable in their character, and always 
suffer when touched by the jarring elements of war. 
Let that state of sentiment be aided by a concentration 
of public affection in military leaders and a standing 
army, and we may read our fate in that of Athens under 
Pericles, republican Britain under Cromwell, and repub- 
lican France under Napoleon. The transition is easy; 
and the history of the world shows that, under these symp- 
toms, it is certain, from a free Government to a military 
despotism. Names usually remain unchanged, but the 
power is shifted from the many to one. Let me, then, 
entreat the Senate to be no way instrumental in creating 
a necessity for a standing army, which is the bane of a 
free Government. A standing army enjoys no liberty, 
and knows not how to appreciate it; it is acquainted 
with nothing but obedience and dependence; it feeds 
from the public crib, and is too often faithful to the mas- 
ter that deals out its daily bread, or promises it an op- 
portunity to plunder others. All example teaches us, 
by the melancholy fate of others, to shun this certain 
destruction. I would listen with strong distrust to all 
propositions to increase the army, or to erect works 
which will make such an increase necessary; and so will 
the people of Massachusetts. 
that a people who have been nursed in the cradle of lib- 


erty—a people whose soil was once stained with the | 


tread, and whose churches were desecrated by the 
sports of armies brought here to defend the royal Gov- 
ernment—will be seduced from their principles bya prof- 
fer to spend in their harbors one or two hundred thousand 
dollars? 
would tempt the mercenary spirit of that people, or se- 
duce them from their steady, firm, and unchangeable 
love of public liberty. You must first blot from their 
memories the history of the Revolution, before you will 
succeed in teaching them that standing armies are in har- 
mony with our institutions. 
placing a fort in each State, will not recommend to us 
double and triple appropriations, or a lavish waste of 
public money. The object and the effect are apparent. 

No one doubts, Mr. President, that if you insist on 
finding out how much money can be spent, the military 
bureaus will send you projects that would absorb the 
revenues of the earth. 
sums which this report proposes to disburse for the army 
and the navy. Sixty-two millions for the former, and 
seventeen for the latter; making about eighty millions. 
Sir, such propositions are not to be listened to for a mo- 
ment. What follows? According to the annunciation 
just made by the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, these estimates are not large enough by one 
third or more. We should then have forts enough to 


employ one hundred thousand men in time of war; and | 
how many in time of peace, I know not; but an army at | 


least to absorb like a sponge the earnings of the laborer. 

Sir, let us abandon this lavish spirit, and return to the 
great cardinal virtues--economy in the expenditure of 
the public money and reform of abuses. I will not, for 
one, be tempted into a yiolation of these great princi- 
ples, under the delusive cry of defence, defence! An 
honest, upright, and just course of policy will seldom 
call for any defence. It is the noisy tone of bravado that 
demands defence, and generally makes it necessary. 
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to rely for protection upon standing armies. 
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Sir, you must come with heavier bribes, if you | 


This scheme, therefore, of | 


| ions remain unaltered. 
| that labor must be well paid, to make a happy and well- 


I have, sir, as all know who have observed my public 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Look, sir, at the monstrous | 
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Let us proceed upon the old and safe principles: deal 
justly, and cease to hunt for injuries and to give provo- 
cation, and we shall have few wrongs to redress. I have 
no objection to beginning new works where they are 
necessary, as I believe most of those in this bill are; but 
[ cannot vote for these long and extravagant appropria- 
tions. I have said that great forts are not necessary; 
and in proof of this, and that nothing urgent presses 
upon us, I do not recollect that any town, however 
poorly fortified, was ever entered by an enemy’s ship, 
from the settlement of the country to this time, except 
in the war of the Revolution, when the British had in 
the outset possession of most of the important posts. 
And yet we were, in colonial times, involved in long and 
bitter wars. ‘These two hundred years of experience, 
when we were weak, ought to be worth something. 
The history of them furnishes a striking contrast to the 
present day--a contrast humbling to our pride. The 
spirit of chivalry that sustained a feeble community has 
vanished, and, like tortoises, we are crawling into shells. 
For one, sir, [ have no distrust of the manly courage 
and patriotism of the people; they will, come what may, 
save the country from dishonor, unless you teach them 


I have another objection to the present plan of opera- 
tions. The apology for anticipating the demands for 
future years is to enable the engineers to make long 
contracts. This is the most unpropitious of all times 
to make long contracts; every thing is run up to the 


| highest price, and nothing could be more unwise. than 


to make long contracts at the present value of labor 


and materials. To force works now, when there is no 


| pressing emergency, would not only be a great waste of 


Do gentlemen suppose | public money, but, if extensive new works are commenc- 


ed, then the United States becomes a bidder for labor 
and materials against other public works and improve- 


it requires no sagacity to predict that the weaker party 
must yield. It has been said that no such effect can be 
produced, because millions upon millions are expending 
in New York to rebuild the burnt district, and no such 
result has followed. Sir, ' have before me evidence 
proving that this course has pressed so heavily on other 
portions of the country as actually to suspend works 
under contract. 


| 

| . . . . 

| ments, as well as against individual operations; and, sir, 
! 

| 


course, been the unwavering advocate of the laboring 
class of the public. My most.sincere desire, at all times, 
has been, that they should reafize a just and liberal com- 
pensation for their work; for no other state of things can 
give a vigorous prosperity to the country. ‘These opin- 
I am still under the firm belief 


regulated community. But how is labor best encour- 
} aged? How is it that employers in this country can 

afford to pay higher wages than are paid for like services 

in Europe? One great reason is this: public improve- 

ments here have been pushed forward to an extent un- 

exampled. The canal, for example, from Lake Erie to 
| Albany, opens a line of water communication thousands 
| of miles in extent, and brings into action the resources 
| of a vast country which before were dormant. A barrel 
| of flour may probably be delivered from the Lakes at 
| New York at less expense of transportation than a like 
| transit of fifty miles over land in Germany. Here, then, 
labcr acts with a power of production unknown in 
Europe. It can make more grain; send into the market 
more of the fruits of its action in all ways; and hence it 
is justly entitled to more compensation. Such is the 
| effect of all internal improvements, all facilities of trans- 
| portation, which bring products at less expense into the 
market. Every line of railroad opens new resources, 
| gives employment to new capital, and to labor invigora- 
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ted action, because it has more material at cheaper rates 
to work upon. How deeply interested, then, are all 
laborers in internal improvement! How anxious ought 
they to be to advance them! With these views, I have 
felt a most anxious solicitude to prevent the public mo- 
ney from being lavished away on objects that will yield 
little lasting benefit to the public, when it may be dis- 
tributed among the States, and be made instrumental in 
advancing the interests and prosperity of the people. 
Sure I am, if the States should have a little aid in this way, 
great lines of rapid and cheap communication would 
soon penetrate them, infusing fresh vigor into agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and all the multifarious objects upon 
which labor acts. If you give to a man two acres of fer- 
tile land to cultivate, instead of one, it will be his fault 
if he does not produce more, and make his situation bet- 
ter. I must, therefore, be permitted to say that the in- 
terests ef the people demand, imperiously demand, the 
distribution of the surplus in the Treasury, to be ex- 
pended for their benefit, instead of being lavished upon 
unnecessary measures of defence. 

Sir, in the course of this debate I have heard the sur- 
plus heavily and bitterly denounced, and fortifications 
recommended in its stead. The people themselves have 
been harshly characterized as scrambling after the pub- 
lic money. The people scrambling after it; after their 
own property! You took it from them, have no need of 
it, and now they call on you to return it. This is de- 
nominated scrambling! Sir, the people are not scram- 
bling; but the scramble is here, in these halls, and 
among the pet banks, to keep the people’s money from 
them by devising new schemes of defending the country, 
and by making appropriations years in advance. The 
scramble is to keep what does not belong to you; and, 
sir, the public are not so blind as not to comprehend 
this. They understand to whom this money belongs, 
and will not be satisfied to have a few favored individuals 
enjoy the use of it. There must, sir, either be a sur- 
plus, or such a profligate and wasteful expenditure as 
has never been witnessed. This cannot be disguised. 
It must be met, and gentlemen must choose the alterna- 
tive they mean totake. On this point I join issue with 
all who favor lavish schemes, to waste the public money 
under guise of defending the country. It is to keep the 
money from the people, to prevent their being benefited 
by it. It is declaring to them they cannot be trusted 
with their own property; but the Government, ay, the 
Government, as their guardians, must hold it and waste 
it, to advance selfish schemes, and to enlarge its influ- 
ence, by the all-subduing and corrupting power of mo- 
ney. What stockholder of all these banks, when his 
property has been advanced from par to thirty per cent. 
advance by the public deposites, will not be silenced in 
his opposition to all abuses of power? Talk of corrupt- 
ing the people, and their scrambling after the money! 
It is now employed in a more effectual way than to 
diffuse its benefits among the whole public. Its seduct- 
ive power is now felt, for it works out certain conver- 
sion: and the question is, shall it perform this corrupting 
office, or shall the people have it? Let this be the issue; 
let the people understand that this is the reason for dou- 
ble and triple appropriations in advance, and for pre- 
venting the distribution under the land bill. 

Our true policy is to return to the old and safe course 


of policy. Give up the double and triple appropriations. | 


Keep the expenditures on a reasonable footing, and let 
the people have the benefit of the great balance which 
will remain. It is theirs, and they know how to spend 
it; and, allow me to say, they will see and understand 
where the scramble is. 

Mr. NILES said that as the Senate had been occupied 
one week or more with the debate on this bill, he had 
supposed that the discussion of the general principles of 
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it were terminated; and he had been somewhat surprised 
at the observations of the honorable and distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who had just 
taken his seat. He felt reluctant to detain the Senate, 
or to renew this debate, yet could not forbear to notice 
some of the remarks of the Senator, as he felt bound to 
do this in justice to himself and those with whom he 
acted. The honorable Senator, if not in direct terms, 
at least by fair inference from his remarks, has assigned 
to the friends of this bill positions which they do not, 
I apprehend, assume themselves, and the justice of 
which they by no means acknowledge. So far as re- 
spected himself, he disavowed the positions in which 
the Senator seemed disposed to place the friends of the 
bill. The gentlcman can select what ground he pleases 
for opposing this measure; but he could not assent to 
his assigning to him, as one of its friends, a position 
which he had not taken, and which he did not approve. 

The Senator seems to charge those who support this 

bill, as not having proper confidence in the navy, and as 
not placing a sufficient reliance on that as a means of 
defending the maritime frontier. Sir, said Mr. N., so 
far as 1 know the sentiments of the friends of this meas- 
ure, this is entirely incorrect and unjust. Fortifications, 
to the extent that they may be necessary for the defence 
and security of our towns and harbors, are not only not 
incompatible with a main reliance on the naval force for 
the protection of the maritime frontier, but they form 
an essential part of that system of defence. Fortifica- 
tions at proper points are not only required to defend 
our towns, but equally so for the shelter and security of 
our ships. In case of war, we cannot expect at all times 
and in all places to have a naval force superior to that 
of the enemy on our coast. 

But I pass from this point, as my principal object was 
to notice what the honorable Senator said concerning the 
militia. He remarked that Senators seemed to forget 
that our principal reliance in war, and our sole reliance 
in peace, was on the militia; on an armed body of citi- 

| zens. In this opinion he fully concurred. It was a noble 
sentiment, correct, just, and patriotic; and he congratu- 
lated the Senate and the country on this evidence of the 
progress of sound doctrine, and in a quarter where he 
least expected it. He rejoiced to hear sentiments so just 
and correct, from so distinguished a gentleman, who has 
| 
| 


occupied so prominent a position, and possessed such 
commanding influence, in a leading State in the eastern 
section of the Union. But he feared that the gentleman 
was somewhat singular in his views, or somewhat in ad 
vance of his political associates. Sir, said Mr. N., 1 had 
supposed that the party to which that Senator belongs 
had for many years, and particularly since the last war, 
endeavored to degrade, disorganize, and break up the 
entire militia system. Such, he knew, had been the case 
in his own State; and although he could not speak with 
the same confidence of others, yet he believed such had 
been the tendency of their influence generally. That 
party, in his own State, had for many years, individually 
and collectively, exerted a steady influence, unfriendly 
and injurious to the militia; they had passed numerous 
laws calculated to derange the system, destroy its effi- 
ciency, and bring it intodisrepute. These laws, in many 
| of their provisions, had been in direct conflict with the 
act of Congress of 1795, providing for organizing the 
| militia of the States. The last fatal blow in this work of 
) degrading and destroying the militia, was given during 
te panic session of 1834. Then it was, sir, that, with 
' an Executive fresh from this hall, where for six years he 
had been instructed and enlightened in the true theory of 
our Government, and the great principles of civil liberty, 
| the Legislature gave the finishing stroke, and completely 
prostrated the militia system. And this was Gone ina 
| way, and under circumstances, that I hardly dare to men- 
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tion, lest I should expose myself to the imputation of 
casting discredit on my own State. 

{Here Mr. Benton requested Mr. N. to state the facts 
to which he alluded. } 

Sir, said Mr. N., I will state them, for the discredit 
cannot be in the relation, but in the acts themselves. 
Whilst the Legislature was in session, some of those pa- 
triotic citizens who had been long engaged in attempting 
to degrade the militia, got up a mock military company, 
composed of boys and young men, dressed in the most 
fantastic mock uniforms, and with arms of every descrip- 
tion, both wonderful and strange, and music like the 
sounds of rams’ horns. ‘This company of patriots, after 
being marched about the streets, was paraded before 
the State-house, where the grave and wise legislators, 
who had been deputed to take care of the interests and 
honor of the State, so far lost sight of both, so far forgot 
what was due to themselves and to their constituents, as 
to leave their places to witness this contemptible and 
ridiculous spectacle. But this was not all, nor the worst. 
The same day, and apparently under the influences of 
this mock military exhibition, they pass the act to which 
I have referred—a law to disorganize and degrade the 
militia of the State. But in this instance, as in many 
others, the people were in advance of their representa- 
tives. This unworthy proceeding aroused a spirit which 
contributed, with other causes, to produce a change in 
the councils of the State; and at the very next session of 
the Legislature the obnoxious act was repealed, and the 
militia re-established on that basis on which they were 
placed by the act of Congress passed in 1795. Among 
the consequences of the proceedings referred to, was 
one (whether advantageous to the State or not, he would 
not say) which had been of some importance to himself. 

Sir, said Mr. N., I have long believed, and many 
years’ experience has added to the strength of the con- 
viction, that the militia system—the system of armed 
citizens, of combining citizens and soldiers—the system 
which unites not the sword and the purse, but the mus- 
ket and the ballot, was a fundamental part of our politi- 
cal institutions. And when he had witnessed the prece- 
dence of sentiments hostile to it, and the tendency of in- 
fluences calculated to degrade and subvert it, he had 
trembled for the liberties of his country; believing, ashe 
did, that this part of the system could not be destroyed, 
without endangering the whole fabric. He had felt it a 
uty to say what he had on this subject, because he could 
not consent to be placed in a position unfriendly to the 
militia, or to silently suffer an inference to be deduced, 
unsupported and unfounded as he believed it to be, that 
those who supported this bill did not rely mainly on the 
militia for the defence of the country. This objection 
of the Senator could have no force as applicable to this 
bill; although he would admit that it would apply with 
great weight toa comprehensive plan of fortifications, 
based on the principle of its combining in itself the means 
of a complete defence of the maritime frontier. Such 
a system might seem to exclude a reliance on the militia, 
and to be intimately connected with a standing army, or 
a large military force. But this bill only provides for 
defending cities and harbors from floating batteries; and 
as much confidence as he had in the militia, he could 
not believe that the native courage and muscular arm 
of the ploughman and mechanic were a safe reliance, or 
the proper kind of force, with which to defend our towns 
against naval batteries. But if the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] thinks the militia a 
better force for the defence of seaports than fortifica- 
tions, and his distinguished colleague should concur in 
the same views, he should be willing, and presumed the 
majority of the Senate would consent, to strike out the 
fortifications for the State they represent, merely to 
oblige the honorable gentlemen. 
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I must again, said Mr. N., express my gratification 
that the militia system—that system of popular military 
power—had found so able and distinguished an advocate 
as was the Senator from Massachusetts, in the ranks of 
the old federal party; a party which it had often been 
said was honest, but mistaken. He had never doubted 
that it was mistaken; and had sometimes half believed 
that, in its better days, it was honest. It was mistaken 
in many of its principles; but its greatest and most fatal 
mistake was, the want of confidence in the people. He 
could well remember the time when that party, if willing 
to trust the people with arms in their hands, were not 
willing to trust them with votes in their pockets--whea 
nothing short of a freehold was believed to be sufficient to 
render it safe for those who were intrusted with the 
defence of the country to have a voice in its political 
affairs. ‘There was one other remark of the honorable 
Senator which he could not forbear to notice. It was 
with surprise and astonishment that he heard this bill 
characterized as presenting a bribe to the people of the 
State represented by the Senator, and which, he thought, 
they would indignantly spurn. A bribe! What have 
we here that deserves to be viewed in so odious a light? 
Is a proposition to defend the population in our seaports, 
to be regarded as an attempt to bribe them? The de- 
fence of the country is the first, most important, and 
most sacred duty of this Government. It was this which 
led to the formation of the old confederacy; and, from 
that day to the present moment, it has constituted the 
strength of the bond of our union. Sir, said Mr. N., 
this charge, harsh enough, let it proceed from whom it 
may, is peculiarly so when coming from the quarter it 
has. Are the advocates of that extraordinary measure, 
the distribution scheme—a measure which bears upon its 
very face the design of bribery and corruption—-tocharge 
the friends of this bill with attempting to bribe the peo- 
ple, because they propose to defend them? Such impu- 
tations come with an ill grace from that quarter. Sir, 
no measure, which is clearly within the regular, legiti- 
mate, and constitutional sphere of the action of this Gov- 
ernment, can be justly regarded in the odious light of a 
proffered bribe. It may be impolitic, unwise, and even 
wasteful; but it cannot partake in any degree of the 
character of bribery. No, sir, it is only when we over- 
step the bounds of the constitution; when, departing 
from our prescribed limits, and penetrating into those of 
the States, we attempt to accomplish objects over which 
we have no rightful control, by applying the revenues 
of this Government, that our measures become justly 
obnoxious to the charge of bribery. It is not difficult 
to perceive that it is schemes like these which have 
called forth the opposition to the measure now before 
us. Their corrupting and pernicious influence is already 
felt on every measure that comes up for consideration. 
That the Senator from Massachusetts is under this infiu- 
ence, he has furnished sufficient evidence. He asks if 
the public funds could not be more usefully employed 
in developing the resources of the country, and seems 
to suppose that railroads will be more efficient than for- 
tifications for the defence of the cuuntry. This, he be- 
lieved, was a new advantage claimed for railroads, but 
thought it might not be more unfounded than some other 
public benefits, which were anticipated from them. But 
whatever other results may follow their introduction, 
he (Mr. N.) thought that railroads would not entirely 
supersede the necessity of fortifications. He had seen 
enough to satisfy him that it is the disposition to seize 
upon the surplus as the means of carrying on works of 
this kind, which produced the objections to this bill and 
embarrassed our entire legislation. The mischievous 
influence, which was foreseen and foretold by the oppo- 
nents of that scheme, we now witness. We ought, per- 
haps, to feel under obligations to the gentlemen for their 
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readiness to verify our predictions; they seem resolved 


that we shall have the reputation of prophets, and to 
leave nothing for us to do to acquire this reputation. I 
have read, said Mr. N., of two brothers in England, who 
became fanatics, and imagined that they had the gift of 
prophecy ; among other predictions, they foretold the death 
of their mother on a certain day; but as the good lady 
did not value the reputation of her sons as prophets suf- 
ficiently to be willing to establish it at so great a sacrifice, 
she obstinately refused to die; and, toavoid the imputation 
of being false prophets, they were obliged to murder 
her. But the advocates of the distribution scheme, who 
now talk about defending the country by railroads, im- 
pose no such hard terms onthe opponents of that scheme; 
and, although they may not be willing to sacrifice their 


lives, they volunteer their declarations and votes, to | 


confirm our predictions and establish our reputation as 
true prophets. 

To this and every measure involving expenditure, the 
distributors discover serious objections; they complain, 
they remonstrate, they cannot be satisfied; and although 
they do not tell us in so many words the true source of 
their objections, it is sufficiently manifest it is the sur- 
plus, which they want for other purposes. Sir, said Mr. 
N., we are informed of an ancient people, for whom 
much was done, and great exertions made for their 
benefit; they were led out from a land of bondage, and 
conducted safely through the wilderness to a goodly land; 
yet they were not satisfied; they murmured; they com- 
plained; they found fault with their leader; they could 
not be satisfied with the manna of the wilderness, 
although sent down from Heaven; but when the true 
cause of their complaint was discovered, it was found 
that they all sprang from a longing and hankering after 
the ‘* fleshpots of Egypt.” So it is with those who mur. 
mur against this bill; the true secret of their opposition 
is, a longing after the surplus, a hankering after the 
fieshpots of Egypt. ‘That the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts is under this influence, is perfectly mani- 


fest; he is thinking about the fleshpots; he wants a part | 


of the surplus to complete the western railroad his State 
is constructing. But the citizens of that enterprising 
and wealthy State are abundantly able to accomplish 
that work without looking here for aid. It is within the 
means of individuals, and certainly within those of the 
State. Let them go ahead, then, with the work, and 
rely on their own resources; he wished them success, 
although rather skeptical as to the benefits and influence 
of railroads on the general prosperity. He hoped the 
gentleman would think no more of the surplus, nor 
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Mr. HENDRICKS said, that, having reported this bill 
to the Senate, it would no doubt be expected that he 
should give an explanation of it, and he would ask the 
attention of the Senate a short time for that purpose. 
This bill (said Mr. H.) is based ona memorial of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company, referred by the 
Senate to the Committee on Roads and Canals. The 
memorialists state the whole cost of the canal, the interest 
the Government has in it, the dividends it has declared 
and is declaring, and the present and increasing produc- 
tiveness of the stock; and go on to say that, notwith. 
standing all this, much remains yet to be done to make 
the canal what it is capable of being made, and what it 
must be made, before it will be capable of accommoda- 
ting the immense and rapidly increasing trade of the 
western country; and that the individual stockholders 
do not think it a duty incumbent on them to make ad- 
ditional expenditures pro rata with the federal Govern. 
ment. They pray that the tolls accruing on the stock 
owned by the United States in the canal may be appro- 
priated to improving the canal, until it shall be render- 








| ed as capable as may be required to give all proper 


facilities to the trade passing through it, or that the tolls 
belonging to the United States may be relinquished for 
the benefit of those who pay toll. 

The memorialists declare their object to be to relieve 
the commerce of the West from the burden of the tolls 
which now go into the Treasury of the United States, 
either by causing those tolls to be expended in improv- 
ing the work, or by reducing the tolls in favor of those 
whose business requires them to use the canal. They, 
therefore, pray that an act of Congress may be passed, 
authorizing the Louisville and Portland Canal Company 
to retain the dividends that may be declared on the 
Government stock, and to disburse the same in improve- 
ment on the canal; or that an act may be passed author- 


| izing the company to retain the dividends on the stock 


| belonging to the United States, and appropriate them to 


| fully the purposes for which it was intended. 


longer cherish a hankering after the leeks and onions of | 


Egypt, but rely on the ample resources of his State; and 
in that he trusted that the objection to this measure will 
not appear so insurmountable. 

Mr. DAVIS said there seemed to be no great disa- 
greement between the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Nites} and himself. The gentleman, said Mr. D., 
seemed to have been so great a lover of these ‘* flesh- 
pots,” that he is not willing to let us have any. He was 
glad to have the Senator going along with bim, and that 
he would not raise an army to eat up the militia. He 
hoped that as the gentleman had seemed to consider the 
standing army not the proper means of defence, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our constitution, he would 
not go for these fortifications, that would require an army 
to maintain them. 

[The Senate adjourned without the vote being taken.] 





Wepwespay, May 25. 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 
The bill to authorize the purchase, on the part of the 


United States, of the private stock in the Louisville and 
Portland canal, was taken up as the general order. 


—— 


their own use, on condition that they reduce the present 
rates of toll twenty per cent. 

The committee, however, have not adopted either of 
these propositions. They have not been able to sce 
how the commerce of the West can be materially relieved 
by expending the Government dividends in enlarging 
and improving the canal--if, indeed, the work be already 
what it has heretofore been represented to be, and what 
the committee supposes it to be, capable of answering 
Nor has 
it been perceived how the commerce of the West can 
be permanently benefited by permitting the company 
to appropriate to their own use the Government divi- 
dends, on condition that they reduce the present rates 
of toll twenty per cent.; for the time will soon come 
in which the commerce of the West will swell the divi- 
dends of the company to the maximum of their charter, 
or a tariff of tolls twenty per cent. below the present 
rates; and whenever that time shall come, the company 
would, if this proposition were adopted, be receiving 
the tolls on Government stock, without giving any con- 
sideration therefor; and western commerce could not be 
benefited by such arrangement between the company 
and the Government. 

The committee believe that the great commerce of 
the West ought not to be in the hands, or subjected to 
the control, of any company; but that the canal should 
belong to the Government, and be made free; and they 
have adopted a proposition, made by the company some 
three years ago, to purchase the stock of individuals, 
take the control of the canal, and take off all the tolls, 
except so much as shall be necessary to keep it ina state 
of preservation and repair; enlarging it, also, as the busi- 
ness of commerce shall require. 

The committee have therefore reported a bill author- 
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izing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase up the 
individual stock, provided so much of it can be procured 
at par value as will give the United States the control of 
the company; leaving the regulation of the tolls, and the 
whole matter afterwards, for the future legislation of 
Congress. The object of the bill is the purchase of the 
stock, the control of the canal, and that it be thrown 
open to the free navigation of the commerce of the 
West, charging such tolls only as will be necessary to 
preserve it and keep it in repair. 

The second section of the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the event of his being unable to 
purchase in the individual stock, to dispose of the Gov- 
ernment stock, on the principle that it is useless to re- 
tain a quantum of stock which will give no contro! what- 
ever of the canal, and in the @xpectation that, if the in- 
dividual stock cannot be purchased at par, the public 
stock can readily be sold at par. The stock, however, 
is above par in market, and has been sold as high as 
seventeen and a half per cent. advance; and that which 
the committee hesitated most about was, the price which 
ought to be offered for the stock. 
adopted, in the belief that the stock ought not to be 
considered as valuable as the present price in market 
would indicate. Various reasons might be given for 
this opinion, such as the reasonable demand of the west- 
ern people that this canal should be made free; the 
adverse interest of the whole country to the company 
monopoly there; the unceasing war of western com- 
merce upon this company—a conflict so permanent and 
so unequal, that the interests of the company must ne- 
cessarily yield, and that at no distant day; and, if on no 
other principle, upon the principle that private proper- 
ty may be appropriated to public use, giving remune- 
ration therefor. But this remuneration ought to be 
based on liberal justice, instead of the power of the 
one party, or the weakness of the other. The stock, 


then, ought not to be considered of value equal to the 


current market price, which has perhaps no reference 
to the suggestions just made. The amount authorized 
to be paid to the stockholders ought to be liberal. We 
ought, if we err, toerr on the right side; to give more 
than the true value, rather than less; and J, for one, 
would be willing to give considerably above par. 


par; which is perhaps not far wrong, and which, as I be- 


lieve, it will be for the interest of the stockholders to | 


take. Another reason why it is the interest of the com- 


pany to sell at par is, that a canal of equal value—in- | 


deed, of greater value—of any capacity, however great, 
can be constructed on the Indiana side of the river; pre- 
venting in this way the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
monopoly in the Louisville and Portland canal. 

This bill is based on the principle that the canal should 
be made free, and that it is the duty of the federal Gov- 
ernment to remove the obstruction to the navigation at 
the falls of the Ohio. This has been a serious and soli- 
tary obstruction to the navigation of the western coun- 
try ever since its first settlement. It isa fall of twenty- 
four feet in a distance of two miles, where the river is 
broad and interspersed with islands, rocks, and crooked 
channels, making the navigation for light boats extreme- 
ly dangerous, and prohibiting the passage of heavy boats 
altogether, during the low stages of water in the summer 
and fall seasons. This has, toa certain extent, destroyed 
the navigation of the river altogether, and produced 
great delays and heavy expenses in drayage around the 
falls; which, perhaps, never costs less than one dollar 
per ton. 

To remove these obstructions, the Louisville and 
Portland canal was made. It was expected, when un- 


dertaken by the stockholders, that the work would not | 
cost more than half a million, and that its assessment 
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upon western commerce and river-faring men would be 
lightly felt and cheerfully borne. But the fact is far 
otherwise. The company inform us that so great has 
been the capital expended in this work, and so heavy 
the necessary tolls upon it, that it imposes a tax on west- 
ern commerce, which, in many instances, it is unable to 
bear. This has given rise to the great and general dis- 
content which exists in relation to this work, and to the 
pressing and importunate demand of the western coun- 
try that the canal may be made free. To give some 
idea of the condition of this public work, the Senate will 
indulge me in giving a short history of it. It was first 
authorized by a charter granted to the stockholders by 
the Legislature of Kentucky, in January, 1825, with a 
capital of $600,000. The company were required to 
commence the work in eighteen months, and finish it in 
three years. But the work was so much procrastinated 
by unforeseen difficulties, and probably by the want of 
experience in those who had the management of it, that 
additional legislation, giving further time, was asked for 
and granted. The same, and perhaps other special causes, 
also conspired in greatly increasing the expenditure and 
cost of the work; and the company contracted heavy 
debts, in addition to the capital originally chartered, for 
the progress of the work. Of the stock first chartered, 
Congress subscribed $233,500, and became to that ex- 
tent interested in the concern. Finally, by act of the 
Kentucky Legislature, the company were authorized to 
issue stock, or to sell stock sufficient to pay the debts 
contracted by the company, to finish the construction of 
the canal, and to pay the interest which had accrued 





l } 
| 


speak, however, the sense of the committee, when I say | 


upon loans, and upon moneys advanced by the stock- 
holders. In this process the stock of the United States 
was increased to $290,200, the present amount of Gov. 
ernment stock. And the whole cost of the canal, from 
its commencement to its completion in November, 1852, 
is upwards of $950,000. The charter is unlimited in its 
duration, and the company are authorized to charge a 
toll of eighteen per cent. upon the whole cost of the 
construction. 

The present tariff of tolls is furty cents per ton, Uni 
| ted States measure, on the boats passing through it, no 
| matter whether empty or loaded; and this is a charge 
upon boats and commerce which cannot be sustained. 
It stops much of the upward bound trade, and causes 
| delays, transhipments, and porterage at Louisville and 
Portland, injurious to commerce, and onerous upon the 
consumers of articles thus improperly taxed. A steam 
boat, for instance, employed in the trade between 
| Louisville and St. Louis, measuring one hundred tons, 

will pay $80 per trip; and suppose she makes a trip a 
week, she will pay to the canal, in one year, about 
| $4,000--almost her whole value. A large boat leaving 
New Orleans with full freight, and discharging at Nat- 
chez and other ports as she ascends the river, a fourth, 
a half, or perhaps three-fourths of her load, before she 
reaches Portland, cannot afford to pay the toll on her 
whole admeasurement, and has to terminate her voyage 
below the falls, however much she may desire to visit 
the ports above. This state of things is so greatly in- 
jurious to the commerce and prosperity of the whole 
country, that it cannot much longer be borne. The 
representatives of the western country are imperiously 
| required to look to this state of things, and to have it 


| changed. They are, or their constituents are, all in- 
| terested in this matter. There is not one congressional 
district in the valley of the Mississippi, but has a direct 
and positive interest in this affair. The people will re- 
| quire us to do our duty, and the subject cannot any 
| longer sleep. The expenditure necessary for all this 


| is about $700,000, less than three-fourths of a million; 
| while millions almost number have been ex- 
| pended, and are expending, upon he seaboard, for ti 
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benefit of commerce, in breakwaters, and harbors, and 
piers, and sea-walls, all along the coast; and where, too, 
it is now proposed to expend the whole surplus reve- 
nue on such like objects, together with fortifications 
and ships of war. 

The remaining inquiry of importance, and the only 
one, seems to be, is this canal such a work as can be 
expected to accommodate the interests of western com- 
merce and navigation, or not? The description given 
by the board of directors is believed to be correct. It 
accords with other opinions on the same subject. It is 
represented as being entirely capable of answering all 
the purposes for which it was intended; abundantly suf- 
ficient to meet all the demands of business which can 
reasonably be expected for years to come. This canal 
is about two miles in length, constructed for the largest 
steamboats, and to overcome a fall of twenty-four feet in 
the Ohio river. Its substratum is a ledge of limestone 
rock in its whole length, through which it is cut at va- 
rious depths, averaging eight feet; and this is overlaid 
with a stratum of earth, in depth about twenty feet. 
These, with the embankments of earth, make the canal 
forty two feet deep. It is fifty feet wide at the bottom, 
and two hundred feet wide at the top; the sides being 
well sloped and walled. The height of water in the 
canal varies from four to forty feet, according to the 
stage of water in the river. When the river is very 
low, there is more water in the canal than in the river; 
for instance, when there is but ten inches of water in 
the falls, and eighteen inches on the bars above and be- 
low them, there is four feet of water in the canal; and 
the canal has the greatest depth until there is seven 
feet water upon the bars. After that depth, there is 
greater depth in the river on the bars than in the canal. 

‘There are one guard Icck and three lift locks, all com- 
bined; and the line of lock wall exceeds nine hundred 
feet. The guard lock is 190 feet long in the clear, 42 
feet high, and 50 feet wide. The lift locks are each 
185 feet long in the clear, 50 feet wide, and 20 feet 
high; all based on solid rock. The stone masonry in 
these locks is said to be equal to that of thirty common 
locks on the Ohio and New York canals; and the 
amount of labor on this canal is said to be equal to that 
on seventy or seventy-five miles of ordinary canals. 
The canal is a valuable and substantial work; and, how- 
ever costly its construction may have been, it is no 
doubt justly entitled to public confidence, and capable 
of accommodating, for many years to come, the great 
and growing commerce of the Ohio river. It is sus- 


ceptible, also, of enlargement to any extent which that 
| 


} 
} 


commerce may hereafter require. 

The land belonging to the company is 350 feet wide, 
and two miles long, with some additional lots; in all, 
about one hundred acres; containing favorable sites for 
water power and dockyards. The canal, then, is a val- 
uable and permanent work--a work well calculated to 
remove, in the hands of the federal Government, the 
obstructions to the navigation at the falls of the Ohio. 
It ought to be purchased up and made free, levying 
such tolls only as may be necessary for its preservation 
and repair. Public opinion and public justice demand 
this at our hands; and Congress will surely not hesitate 
to do this, unless, indeed, it be determined to abandon 
western Commerce to struggle with its own difficulties, 
and to withhold entirely from its aid and protection the 
arm of the federal Government. And is the commerce 
of the West in all time to come to be taxed more than 
many of its articles are able to bear? Are the bulky 
and low-priced agricultural productions of the coantry 
to be excluded from the markets of the South in all fu- | 
ture time, because of the heavy tolls they are subjected | 
to at the Louisville and Portland canal, or at any other | 
canal? Are expenses of transhipments, delvys, and | 
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the damages of goods, or the still heavier tax of port- 
age around the falls, forever to be endured? For the 
continuance of such parsimonious policy as this, it is be. 
lieved that no adequate reason or good excuse can be 
given. The federal Government have the protection, 

as well as the regulation, of all the commerce of the 
country, domestic as well as foreign, assigred to its care; 
and surely the more remote from the tide-water and the 
ocean it is, and the greater its difficulties of tedious and 
dangerous river navigation, the more does it need the 
protection of this Government. When the domestic 

commerce of the country shall have passed the dangers 
of a long and tedious river navigation, and arrived at 
the safe harbors and depots of the Atlantic ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico, it will much less need the aid and pro- 
tection of this Government. What, Mr. President, is 
the commerce of many of the noblest rivers of the At. 
lantic States--the Delaware, for instance—when com. 
pared with that of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers? And 
yet we see millions expended in the Delaware, in a 
splendid breakwater, besides vast sums in almost every 
Atlantic harbor, and bay, and river, all around the coast, 
saying nothing about ‘the magnificent fortifications on 
the whole line of seaboard, from the British dominions 
on the northeast, to the mouth of the Sabine. In this 
view of the matter, will it then seem unreasonable that 
the States and the people in the great valley of the Mis 

sissippi should expect and demand, at the hands of the 
federal Government, this single, solitary commercial fa- 
cility at the falls of the Ohio? 

And how much, Mr. President, is it proposed to ex- 
pend for the benefit of foreign commerce, and for the 
advantage of the seaboard, according to official propo- 
sitions, in various shapes and forms, now before the Sen- 
ate? It is proposed to expend not only the whole surplus 
revenue now on hand, (and the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry tells us that this is about thirty-eight millions, ) but it 
is proposed to mortgage the revenue of years to come, 
in increasing the navy; in constructing floating steam 
batteries; in building fortifications on land and in the 
water; and in furnishing ordnance, arsenals, and muni- 
tions of war. All this for the benefit of foreign com- 
merce, for without foreign commerce we should have 
no need of a navy; but for this, we should not hoist a flag 
upon the ocean; but for foreign commerce, we should 
not be in danger of collision with any trans-Atlantic na- 
tion. Commerce and navigation were the cause of the 
war in 1812; and these interests will, in all probability, 
be the cause of all the wars with civilized nations which 
we shall ever be engaged in. We must, however, have 
commerce with distant nations, and that commerce must 
be protected. For this purpose we must have a navy; 
and J, for one, am willing to vote the means of an effi- 
cient one; of one that shall be able to cope with any 
hostile fleet that can be expected ever to hover upon 
our coast. But I wish, at the same time, to urge the 
claims of domestic commerce, and call to its protection, 
also, the aid of this Government. What, sir, are the 
amounts proposed for the military and naval defences of 
the country, or for the protection of foreign commerce’ 
which is the same thing. This amount I take from the 
official documents on our tables. For ordnance, small 
arms, and munitions of war, a fraction less than thirty 
millions; for increase of the navy, seventeen million 
seven hundred and sixty thousand dollars; for fortifica- 
tions, thirty-one million five hundred and sixty-one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-eight dollars; amount- 
ing, in all, to about eighty millions of dollars. Can it, 
then, be possible that Congress will hesitate about this 
expenditure of a fraction of a million for the benefit of 
domestic commerce in the West? Let it be remember- 
ed, too, that the foreign commerce of this country is, to 
its domestic commerce, small and diminutive; and that 
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the agricultural productions of the western country, 
which seek the markets of the Gulf of Mexico, are al- 
ready much greater than those of the eastern or Atlantic 
cities. 

When speaking, Mr. President, of the propositions 
for this extraordinary expenditure of eighty millions, in 
the military and naval defences of the country, let me 
not be understood as referring to the document from the 
Secretary of War, which is sanctioned by the President. 
Far from it. That document, in the main, has my entire 
approbation. It is worthy of the source from which it 
comes, and gives as opinions on these subjects which we 
shall probably all approve of, now that the excitement 
and danger of a French war is over. It is agreed, how- 
ever, on all hands, that, our means being ample, we 


should look to a more perfect and permanent state of 


defence, as a means of avoiding war as well as of re- 
pelling aggression. And surely the internal prosperity 
of the country, as far as that is intrusted to the care of 


the federal Government, in the regulation and protece | 


tion of domestic commerce, ought to be nu secondary 
object. The domestic commerce which floats on the 
noble rivers of the West to the markets of the South, 
that supplies the consumption of the cotton and sugar 
regions, that enters into and becomes a portion of the 
exports, or that creates and enlarges the still more valua- 


ble and important coasting trade, must not be abandon- | 


ed, or left without the protection of this Government, on 
its way to the markets of the Gulf stream. 

What, Mr. President, is the magnitude of the interest 
making this appeal to your justice? It is, sir, the whole 
country west of the mountains; and there is no portion 
of it, however remote, without an interest in the very 
question now presented to the Senate; a country almost 
unlimited in extent, and perhaps unparalleled and un- 
equalled in the salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its 
soil, the magnificence of its rivers, its agricultural pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, by any region of coun- 
try on the face of the earth; a country extending from the 
Allegany tothe Rocky mountains, from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to the great northern lakes—a circle whose diameter 
is more than two thousand miles; a country having many 
thousand miles of steamboat navigation, and admirably 


adapted to internal improvement by roads and canals; | 
! ’ ‘ - | 
a country which half a century ago contained fifty or a 


hundred thousand inhabitants, and which at the present 
time contains near six millions; and one which will be 
capable of sustaining, when population and cultivation 
shall have reached their maximum in it, hundreds of 
millions. It is a larger country than China, and capable 


of sustaining as great a population. This country asks | 


you todo—what? Itasks you to appropriate out of your 
thirty-eight millions of surplus revenue, which you do 
not know what to do with, less than three fourths of one 


million in favor of its commerce and navigation, in the | 


removal of the obstructions at the falls of the Ohio. Sir, 
can it be possible that there will be any the least hesita- 
tion in the present Congress in doing all that this bill 
requires? Let this subject be viewed in its proper light, 
and the principle of this bill will certainly and promptly 
be adopted. Should the details of the bill not please the 
Senate, let them be amended. Is par value not enough 
to offer to the acceptance of the stockhoklers, let it be 
increased, or let the attention of Congress be directed 
to the improvement of the other side of the river. It 
is easy to see that there is something in this proposition 
which can never slumber or sleep. ‘The people inter- 
ested in the navigation and commerce of the Ohio river, 
have petitioned Congress upon this subject until they 
have become tired of petitioning. ‘The prevailing dis- 
content upon this subject is general, and deeply felt. 
The representatives of that country in the Congress of 
the United States will be required to do their duty. The 
Vou. Xil.—99 
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petitioning of the people thus far has been but the dis- 

tant murmur in the western breeze, but it will become 
louder and louder, and speak in tones and accents which 
will command obedience of their own representatives, 
and attract the attention of members from all other sec- 
tions of the Union. 

| I might go on, Mr. President, to swell the importance 
of this matter, by going into statements showing the al- 
ready great and daily increasing magnitude of the com- 
merce of the West, to show how much of western pro- 
duction entered into the foreign exports of the country, 
how much into the coasting trade, and how much into 
the consumption of the South; but I forbear. {do not 
feel it necessary or proper much longer to detain the 

Senate with any thing I can say about it. A glance will 

present it more fully to the mind of every Senator, than 

any description [could give. On a former occasion 
} (said Mr. HI.) [ entered into a calculation of this kind, 
| based on the official statement of our exports of a previ- 
| ous year. On the present occasion, I have not gone into 
any such calculation. Indeed, there is not anywhere suffi- 
cient data for such calculation. We have no means of as- 
certaining the amount of our agricultural productions 
which gointo the consumption of the South, or ofascertain- 
ing with accuracy the amount of millions which float upon 
| the Gulfstream. hese go into the foreign trade, the 
exports of the country, or fall into the channel of the 
coasting trade. This great amount has been variously 
estimated. On one occasion, not long since, and on the 
floor of the Senate, it was computed at sixty or seventy 
millions. But he would no longer occupy the time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN and Mr. PORTER severally ad- 
dressed the House in support of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the bill by pro- 
viding that the stock may be purchased at a price not 
exceeding 12} per cent. above par value, instead of at 
par. 

Mr. WALKER opposed the amendment. He would 
gladly support any measure calculated to relieve the 
commerce of the West from the burdens imposed on it 
by the extravagant tolls of this canal; but he could not, 
consistently with his views of the constitution, vote for a 
measure which would make the United States joint part- 
ners ina stock company, and a collector of tolls. He 
| viewed this as a revival of the system of internal im- 

provements in its worst form; and it was, in his opinion, 
| equally objectionable for the United States to collect 
| tolls at the locks of a canal as at the gates of the Cum- 
berland road. 

Mr. BENTON spoke in favor of the amendment; 
showing the great importance of purchasing out this 
stock to relieve the commerce of the western cities from 
the injurious burdens now imposed on it. Mr. B. spoke 
of the tolls on this canal as being now double as much as 
| they were at the commencement; and said they were so 

extravagant that he regarded them more as a fine ora 
penalty on the boats for passing the canal, than as an 
ordinary toll. toats, he said, in some _ instances, 
paid as much ina year for tolls as the whole amount of 
their cost, and sometimes more than the amount of profit 
divided among the stockholders; while the extiavagant 
charges on flat boats and keel boats were such that the 
rough boarding put up at their sides to keep in the loose 
articles was calculated as being part of their tonnage, 
thus charging thirty or forty dollars toll on a common 
flat boat. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said that the proposed measure, 


or something equivalent to it, was of very great impor- 
tance to the western country, and was due to them on 
every principle of justice and policy 

| propriate very large sums on the 


i open harbors, to remove bars, and to erect light-houses; 


We annually ap- 


Atlantic seaboard to 
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all for the purpose of aiding the foreign commerce and 
the coasting trade of our country. Now, (said Mr. E.,) 
the navigation upon the Ohio river partakes of the na- 
ture both of foreign commerce and of coasting trade. 
The trade which is carried on upon that river and the 
Mississippi, between New Orleans and Pittsburg, a dis- 
tance of two thousand miles, is as fairly a coasting trade 
as that between Mobile and New York, on the Atlantic 
coast. The only difference is, that we have a coast on 
both sides of two great rivers, and on but one side of 
the ocean. Ina national point of view, the commerce 
in both cases is the same in character and value, and 
both alike require the aid and protection of the nation. 

Those rivers are also the great channel through which 
the produce of a very large region finds its way to the 
ocean, and thence to foreign countries. If there be an 
obstruction to its navigation, that obstruction, whether 
it be a bar at the mouth of the Mississippi, which all ad- 
mit we should remove, or a fall fifteen hundred miles 
from its mouth, it acts alike upon the foreign commerce 
of that portion of the country which lies above it, and 
should, on the very same principle, be removed. 

The chairman of the Committee on Roads and Canals has 
very fully explained the nature of this obstruction to our 
navigation, and the very large amount which the people 
of the western country are taxed to avoid it. I need not 
dwell on that part of the subject. But I will take this 
occasion to say that, heavy as the tolls are, I attach no 
blame whatever to the enterprising individuals who con- 
structed the canal, and who ought to be well indemnified 
for their trouble and cost. But the United States ought 
to relieve the western country of this burden, and it 
ought to be done on terms that will compensate that 
company fully for their enterprise, their expense, and 
their risk. The 124 per cent. advance on the stock 


proposed to be given by the amendment is certainly lit- 


tle enough, and, unless that amendment prevail, there is 
no prospect of procuring the stock. 

Messrs. HENDRICKS and CRITTENDEN also ad- 
dressed the Senate in favor of the amendment; after 
which, the question on the amendment was taken, and 
lost by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of 
Hlinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, 
Linn, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Robinson, 
Webster—15. 

Nays--Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Grundy, 
Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Niles, Rives, Rug- 
gles, Shepley, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, 
White, Wright—22. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved to amend the bill 
by striking out the proviso in the first section, which is 
in the following words: 

** Provided, That so much of said stock can be pro- 
cured at par value, within the present year, as will give 
the United States the control of the company.” 

And also the second and third sections of the bill, 
which read as follows: 

**Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if itbe found 
impracticable to purchase the stock agreeably to the 
foregoing section of this act, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to sell the United States 
stock to said company at market price, not below par 
value. 

“Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall vote for the president and di- 
rectors of said company, according to such number of 
shares as shall belong to the United States at the time of 
giving such vote; and to receive upon said stock the 
proportion of the tolls which shall from time to time be 
due to the United States.” 

ind to insert at the end of the first a proviso that the 
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price of the stock shall not be more than twelve and a 
half per cent. above the par value. 

After some remarks from Messrs. LINN and WATI.- 
KER, 

Mr. BENTON thought a majority could go for it, if a 
little time were allowed to regulate its details. He 
wished, therefore, that it might lie over until to-mor- 
row morning. This was one thing he was in favor of. 
He was informed that the tolls were doubled, and he 
was in favor of a reduction of them. They were enor- 
mous at first, and they were now no longer tolls, but a 
fine--a penalty; a penalty on those who went through. 
Owners of boats had shown him how enormous the 
amount was. There were boats that had, in two or 
three years, paid as much toll as the original amount of 
the cost of the boats themselves. And loose boards, 
that were used to keep the loading in, were actually 
charged as tonnage in weighing the boats. He wished 
to obviate the imposition, as far as the United States 
Was concerned. 

Mr. B. concluded by suggesting the following as an 
amendment: 

**And from and afier the passing of this act, no toll 
shall be collected on any stock owned by the United 
States in the said canal.” 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, considered the vote upon the 
amendment as absolutely decisive of the fate of the bill, 
and he had no wish to press it further; for, without the 
amendment, the whole measure will be idle and illusory. 
The owners of that stock will not sell it to the United 
States at par; they ought not, and it would be an act of 
crying injustice, if it be in our power, to coerce them 
And I confess (said Mr. E.) I witnessed the 
vote on the measure with surprise and disappointment. 
There are gentlemen in this body who are of opinion 
that Congress:ought not to appropriate public money 
for the improvement of our bays, and harbors, and 
rivers, under any circumstances whatever. Those gen- 
tlemen have pursued consistently their course, followed 
out their principles, and voted against this, with every 
other measure of the kind. * But they form a small mi- 
nority in this body; and when our northern brethren 
ask for an appropriation for the improvement of their 
harbors, the construction of breakwaters, beacons, light- 
houses, fortifications, any thing to facilitate or to pro- 
tect their commerce, we of the West unite almost to a 
man in their support, and always secure them a majori- 
ty; but now, sir, when this great western measure—a 
measure in which the commerce of the whole West is 
deeply concerned—a measure entitled to more of the 
favor of the nation, considering the extent of interest 
involved, than any which has been agitated for years, 
we find a large portion of the friends of these improve- 
ments in the East, those with whom we have always 
gone steadily, faithfully, thoroughly, when similar meas- 
ures affecting their interests have been involved--we 
find them, sir, ranged on the side of our opponents; and 
this, our favorite measure, defeated by their votes. 
This, sir, L again repeat, is painful, unexpected; it will 
be deeply felt, and not soon forgotten. 

Mr. WEBSTER next addressed the Senate, as fo!- 
lows: 

Mr. President: I regret the warmth with which my 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1ne,] and my friend from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Porter, ] have spoken on this occasion. 
But, while | regret it, | can hardly say 1 blame it. They 
have expressed disappointment, and, L think, they may 
well feel disappointment. 1 confess, sir, I feel disap- 
pointment also. Looking to the magnitude of this ob- 


ject—looking to its highly interesting character to the 


West—looking to the great concern which our west- 
ern friends have manifested for its success--I feel, my- 
self, not only disappointment, but, in some degree, 
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mortification, at the result of the vote which has now 
been taken. That vote, if it stands, must be decisive of 
the success of the measure. 

No doubt, sir, it is altogether vain to pass this bill, 
unless it contain such provisions as will induce the stock- 
holders in the corporation to part with their interests. 

In the first place, sir, why do we hear so much re- 
proach and denunciation against the members of this 
corporation? Have they not hazarded their property 
in an undertaking of great importance and utility to the 
country? Has not Congress itself encouraged their en- 
terprise, by taking a part of the stock on account of the 
Government? Are we not ourselves shareholders in 
this company? Their tolls, it is said, are large. That is 
true; but then, not only did they run all the risks usu- 
ally attending such enterprises, but, even with their 
large tolls, all their receipts, up to this hour, by no 
means gives an increase on their capital equal to the or- 
dinary interest of money in that part of the country. | 

There appears to me very great injustice in speaking 
of their tolls as ‘‘ fines” and ‘ penalties,” and unjust 
impositions; or of their charter as an odious monopoly. 
Who called it so, or who so thought of it, when it was 
granted to them? Who, but they, were willing to un- 
dertake the work, to advance the money, and to run the 
risks and chances of failure? Who then blamed, re- 
proached, or denounced the enterprising individuals 
who hazarded their money ina project to make a canal 
round the falls of the Ohio? Who then spoke of their 
tolls as impositions, fines, and penalties? Nobody, sir. 
Then, all was encouragement and cheering onward. 
The cry was then, Go on, run the hazard, try the ex- 
periment; let our vessels and boats have a passage round 
this obstruction; make an effort to overcome this great 
obstacle. If you fail, the loss, indeed, will be yours; 
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but if you succeed, all the world will agree -that you | 


ought to be fairly and fully remunerated for the risk and 
expenditure of capital. 


Sir, we are bound in all justice and fairness to respect | 


the legal rights of these corporators. 


For one, I not | 


only reSpect their legal rights, but I honor their enter- | 


prise, 1 commend their perseverance, and I think they 
deserve well of the community. 

But, nevertheless, sir, I am for making this navigation 
free. If there were no canal, I should be for making one, 


or for other modes of removing the obstructions in the 
river. 


| 
| 


As there is a canal, now the subject of private | 


ownership and private property, Iam for buying it out, | 


and opening it, toll free, to all who navigate the river. 
In my opinion, this work is of importance enough to de- 
mand the attention of Government. ‘Yo be sure, it is 
but a canal, and a canal round the falls ofa river; but 
that river is the Ohio. It is one of those vast streams 
which form a part of the great water communication of 
the West. Itis one of those running seas which bear 
on their bosom the riches of western commerce. It isa 
river; but, to the uses of man, to the purposes of trade, 
to the great objects of communication, it is one of those 
rivers which has the character of an ocean. Indeed, 
when one looks at the map, and glances his eye on all 
these rivers, he sees at once water enough to constitute 
or to fill an ocean, pouring from different, distant, and 
numerous sources, and flowing many thousand miles, in 
various channels, with breadth and depth of water in 
each sufficient for all the purposes of rapid communica- 
tion and extensive trade. And if, in any portion of 
these inland seas, we find obstructions which the hand 
of man can remove, who can say that such removal is not 
an object worthy of all the attention of Government? 
Whoever, Mr. President, would do his duty, and his 
whole duty, in the councils of this Government, must 
look upon the country as it is, in its whole length and 
breadth. He must comprehend it in its vast extent, its 


| piers, and breakwaters on the seacoast? 
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novel character, its sudden development, its amazing 
progress, confounding all calculation, and almost over- 
whelming the imagination. Our rivers are not the rivers 
of the European world. We have not to deal with the 
Trent, the ‘Thames, and the Severn. With us, at least 
in this part of our country, navigation from the sea does 
not stop where the tide stops. Our ports and harbors 
are not at the mouths of rivers only, or at the head of 
the tides of the sea. Hundreds of miles—nay, thousands 
of miles—beyond the point where the tides of the ocean 
are felt, deep waters spread out, and capacious harbors 
open themselves, to the reception of a vast and increas- 
ing navigation. 

To be sure, sir, this is a work of internal improvement; 
but it is not, on that account, either the less constitu- 
tional, or the less important. Sir, Ihave taken a part in 
this great struggle for internal improvement from the 
beginning, and I shall hold out tothe end. Whoever 
may follow, or whoever may fly, 1 shall go straight for- 
ward for all those constitutional powers, and for all that 
liberal policy, which I have heretofore supported. 

I remember, sir—and, indeed, a very short memory 
might retain the recollection—when the first appropria- 
tions for harbors on the great lakes were carried through 
this body, not without the utmost difficulty, and against 
the most determined opposition. I remember when 
Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, and Lake Michigan were 
likely to be condemned to a continuance in the state in 
which nature and the Indian tribes had left them, with 
no proof upon their shores of the policy of a civilized 
state, no harbors for the shelter of a hundred vessels, no 
light-house even to point out to the inland mariner the 
dangers of his course. | remember even when the harbor 
of Buffalo was looked upon as a thing either unimportant 
in itself, or, if not unimportant, yet shut out from the 
care and the aid of Congress by a constitutional inter- 
diction of works of internal improvement. But, in this 
case, as in others, the doctrine of internal improvement 
has established itself by its own necessity, its own obvi- 
ous and confessed utility, and the benefits which it has 
already so widely conferred. So it will be, Ihave no 
doubt, in the case before us. We shall wonder, here- 
after, who could doubt of the propriety of setting free 
the navigation of the Ohio, and shall wonder that it was 
Celayed even so long. 

Mr. President, on the question of constitutional 
power, I entertain not a particle of doubt. How is if, 
let me ask, that we appropriate money for harbors, 
Where do we 
find power for this? Certainly nowhere, where we can- 
not find equal power to pass this bill. The same clause 
covers such appropriations, inland as well as on the sea- 
coast; or else it covers neither. We have foreign com- 
merce, and we have internal commerce; and the power and 
the duty, also, of regulating, protecting, aiding, and foster- 
ing both, is given in the same words. For one, there- 
fore, sir, 1 look to the magnitude of the object, and not 
to its locality. I ask not whether it be east or west of 
the mountains. There are no Alleganies in my politics. 

I care not whether it be an improvement on the shore 
of the sea, or on the shore of one of these mighty rivers, 
so much like a sea, which flow through our vast interior. 
It is enough for me to know that the object is a good 
one, an important one, within the scope of our powers, 
and called for by the fair claims of our commerce. So that 
it be in the Union, so that it be within the twenty-four 
States, or the twenty-six States, it cannot be too remote 
forme. ‘This feeling, sir, so natural, as I think, to true 
patriotism, is the dictate also of enlightened self-interest. 
Were I to look only to the benefits of my own imme- 
diate constituents, I should still support this measure. Is 
not our commerce floating on these western rivers? Are 


not our manufactures ascending them all, by day and by 
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night, by the power of steam, incessantly impelling a 
thousand engines, and forcing upwards, against their 
currents, hundreds of thousands of tons of freight? If 
these cargoes be lost, if they be injured, if their pro- 
gress be delayed, if the expense of their transportation 
be increased, who does not see that all interested in 
them become sufferers? Who does not see that every 
producer, every manufacturer, every trader, every la- 
borer, has an interest'in these improvements? Surely, 
sir, this is one of the cases in which the interest of the 
whole is the interest of each. Every man has his divi- 
dend out of this augmented public advantage. But if it 
were not so, if the effect-were more local, if the work 
were useful to the western States alone, or useful 
mainly to Kentucky and Indiana alone, still I should 
think it a case fairly within our power, and important 
enough to demand our attention. 

But, Mr. President, I felt the more pain at the result 
of the last vote of the Senate on account of those west- 
ern gentlemen, who are so much interested in this meas- 
ure, and who have uniformly supported appropriations for 
other parts of the country, which, though just and pro- 
per,are,us it seems tome,no more just or proper than this: 

These friends have stood by us. They have uni- 
formly been found at our side, in the contest about inter- 
nal improvement. They have upheld that policy, and 
have gone with us through good report and evil report. 
And I now tell them that I shall stand by them. I shall 
be found where they look for me. I have asked their 
votes, once and again, for objects important to the At- 
lantic States. They have liberally given those votes. 
They have acted like enlightened and wise statesmen. 
I have duly estimated the high justice and liberality of 
their conduct. And having now an object interest- 
ing to them and to their constituents, a just object, 
and a great object, they have a right to find me at 
their side, acting with them, acting according to my 
own principles, and proving my own consistency. And 
so they shall find me; and so they do find me. On this 
occasion I am with them; 1am one of them. lam as 
western a man, on this bill, as he among them who is 
most western. ‘This chair must change its occupant, 
another voice will address the Senate from this seat, be- 
fore an object of this nature, so important, so constitu- 
tional, so expedient, so highly desirable to a great por- 
tion of the country, and so useful to the whole, shall fail, 
for the want, here, either of a decisive vote in its sup- 
port, or an earnest recommendation of it to the support 
of others. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. WALKER, 
HENDRICKS, and CRITTENDEN, 

Mr. EWING of Ohio suggested that it would be bet- 
ter to lay the bill over until the next day, that gentle- 
men might, in the mean time, consider what shape it 
would be best to give it, in order to procure its passage. 

The bill was accordingly postponed. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The bill making appropriations for the purchase of 
sites, the collection of materials, and the commence- 
ment of certain fortifications, was taken up; the ques- 
tion being on Mr. Ben'ron’s motion to strike out $75,000 
for fortifications at Salem, Massachusetts, and insert 
‘* for fortifications at Salem, Massachusetts, $75,000 an- 
nually for two years.” 

Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the system of making appropriations in advance; after 
which, the question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan,Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Hlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, 
Nicholas, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tall- 
madge, Walker, Wright—17. 
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Nars--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, King 
of Georgia, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Nandain, 
Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, 
White.—21. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, 

The bill was further amended by increasing the ap- 
propriations for fortifications at Federal Point, North 
Carolina, from $12,000 to $18,000; and for fortifications 
at Fort St. Philip, from $77,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. BENTON then submitted amendments making 
the appropriations for two years, instead of one, for New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, New London, Connecticut, Sol- 
ler’s flats, and Fort Barrancas; the questions on which 
were severally put, and rejected. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and the 
questions on concurring in theamendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, were taken as follows. 

. The first question was on concurring in the amend- 
ment making the appropriation for fortifications at Pe- 
nobscot bay, $75,000 annually for two years, instead of 
$101,900, as in the bill. 

This amendment was rejected: Yeas 20, nays 21, as 
follows: 

Yeas--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Preston, Rives, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright--20. 

Nars--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, King 
of Georgia, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Swift, ‘Tomlinson, Web- 
ster, White.--21. 

The question was next taken on making the appropri- 
ations for fortifications at Kennebec, $100,000 annually 
for two years, instead of $100,000 as in the bill, and also 
rejected by the following vote: 

Yreas—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Mlinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright—19. 

Nays--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, King of 
Georgia, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Swift, ‘Tomlinson, 
Webster, White--22. 

The amendments for fortifications at Portland, $75,000 
per annum for two years, instead of $100,000; and for 
Portsmouth, $150,000 per annum for two years, instead 
of $200,000, were also rejected. 

The remainder of the amendments made in committee 
were then concurred in. 

Mr. PRESTON then moved to strike out the appro- 
priations for fortifications at Kennebec. He had made 
this motion, he said, when there was not a full Senate, 
and it was rejected. He wished, now that the Senate 
was full, to try the principle, whether appropriations 
should be made where there were no plans or estimates. 

After some remarks from Messrs. PRES'TON and 
CRITTENDEN, this motion was rejected: Yeas 11, 
nays 29, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Calhoun, Crittenden, Ewing of Ohio, 
King of Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Preston, Swift, White--11. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, 
Gruncy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tall- 
madge, Tomlinson, Walker, Webster--29. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 
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PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate took up 
the bill to regulate the deposites of the public moneys; 
when Mr. C. was permitted, by general consent, to 
modify the bill by adding new sections, the purport of 
which is, that the unexpended balance remaining in the 
Treasury, on the 31st of December of each year, except 

dollars, shall be deposited with the several States 
of the Union, each in proportion to its population; that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall notify the Executive 
of each State that the sum allotted to his State will be 
paid on the warrant of the Chief Magistrate of said State, 
or deposited in the State Treasury, at his option; the 
sum thus deposited with the States to be retained with- 
out interest until wanted by the General Government, 
and that month’s notice shall be given before it 
is withdrawn; that where a State is not authorized by its 
existing laws to receive the deposite, the sum allotted to 
it shall be transferred to it on the warrant of its Execu- 
tive, or deposited in its Treasury, as soon as it shall have 
passed a law authorizing such transfer or deposite: this 
act to continue in force till the 30th of June, 1842. 

The question then recurred on Mr. Wricur’s amend- 
ment, providing for the investment of the surplus in the 
Treasury in some safe public stocks, &c.; and it being 
late in the evening, 

On motion of Mr. WRIGIIT, the bill was laid on the 
table, with an understanding to take it up to-morrow. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The bill to extend the charters of certain banks in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, being the 
next special order, 

Mr. BENTON. moved to postpone its consideration 
for the purpose of taking up the defence bill: Yeas 14, 
nays 19. 

The bill was then read with the amendments as pro- 
posed by the committee. The bill was then reported | 
with the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING of Alabama moved that the bill, as amend- 
ed, be printed, and that the bill’be postponed and made | 
the special order for Friday; which was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF ARKANSAS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider a bill in addition to | 
an act providing for the admission of Arkansas into the | 
Union. 

The bill was amended by filling the blank, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. BUCHANAN, with the words ‘first day of 
July.” 

Mr. EWING, of Ohi, without committing himself on | 
the subject, expressed himself generally in favor of the 
bill. 

After a few words from Mr. PORTER and Mr. 
WALKER, 

The bill was reported as amended, the amendments 
were concurred in, and the bill was then ordered to be 
engrossed, and read a third time. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Tuurspar, May 26. 


FLORIDA BANKS. 

Mr. WEBSTER offered the following resolution; 
which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State communicate to 
the Senate, so soon as they may be obtained, copies of 
all acts of the Territorial Legislature of Florida, grant- 
ing or creating banking charters, or any institutions 
with banking powers and privileges, within the last three 
years. 

On introducing this resolution, 
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| therefore, there was no necessity for hurrying the ap- 


Mr. WEBSTER reminded the Senate that, on th 
motion of a Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hus- 
BARD] a few days ago, a resolution was adopted, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Finance to inquire whether it 
was necessary for Congress to disaffirm any of the acts 
of the Legislature of Florida, on the subject of the in- 
corporation of banks. The whole of the laws of the 
Territorial Legislatures ought to be returned to Con- 
gress every year, and which, perheps, are sent, but 
never laid before Congress. It appeared to be very im- 
portant, at a moment when the rage four the incorpora- 
tion of banks is so alarmingly prevalent, that these Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures should be restrained in their action 
on such questions, as the process of disaffirming is some- 
times attended with much inconvenience. Something 
of this kind had taken place in Louisiana, from which 
that State might yet be visited with inconvenience. He 
concluded with expressing his hope that, before the 
termination of this session, the Committee on the Judici- 
ary would present to the Senate some provision, ordain- 
ing that all legislative incorporations of banking com- 
panies in the Territories shall receive the sanction of 
Congress before they shall be in force. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

The bill making appropriations for the purchase of 
sites, the collection of materials, and the commencement 
of certain fortifications, was read the third time. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said, that having voted for 
this bill throughout, he wished to say a few words ex- 
planatory of the vote he was about to give on its final 
passage. His motives for voting against it were not 
from any hostility to its general objects, or to the forti- 
fications which were in it; on the contrary, he was dis- 
posed to believe, from the quantity of evidence that had 


| been adduced in the course of this debate, that the for- 


tifications now in the bill should be ultimately added to 
the defences of the country. With him, however, the 
question was more as to time, than as to the propriety of 
the measure. If the report of the Secretary of War, 


| sentin on the 7th of April, was to be relied on, nota 


single dollar should be appropriated for new works, 
until a re-examination was had of the whole subject, in 


| order to adapt the system to the present condition of the 


country. Now his opinion (Mr. K. said) was this: that 
if this appropriation should be made at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, it would have no effect, but to confine 


| several millions of dollars from the control of the Govy- 


ernment, which cannot be expended in the objects for 
which it was appropriated. If the Secretary should 
examine these new works befure commencing them, 
with that care and deliberation with which he should 
proceed, with regard to the works intended for the 
permanent defences of the country, they would not be 
commenced before the next session of Congress, and, 
_s ralegee’ { 
propriations at this time. 

Mr. K. said that be did not wish to be understood as 


| committing himself in favor of the plan originally pre- 


sented by the Military Committee. He never could 
agree to vote for any plan which changed the whole 
system so long practised by the Government, and per- 
haps looked to a change of our institutions. ‘The report 
of the Secretary of War was, to his mind, a conclusive 


| argument against the present bill, if he had no other 
| objections to urge against it. Mr. K. highly compliment- 


i 
ed the report of the Secretary, saying that it showed a 


great mind, as well as a practical talent, well calculated 
to give to science a practical effect. Taking into consi- 


| deration that they then were nearly at the end of the 


session of Congress, and that if they passed the bill it 
. ld be departing fr: 7 nciple f the r 

woud be departing from i¢ principles o re report, 
he conceived himself but in the performance of a duty 
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in asking for a postponement till the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that this system of fortifica- 
tions was likely to be run down by extravagant appro- 
priations. It added something like two millions to the 
usual appropriation bill, and, considering the present 
prices, at least a million beyond what the appropriations 
ought to be. As the bill now stood, he felt himself 
compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. BENTON remarked that the reasons given by the 
Senator from Georgia, why he should vote against this 
bill, were very proper so far as they were his reasons; 
but when the Secretary of War was quoted as being 
opposed to it, be thought it proper to set gentlemen 
right. Just so often as the Secretary was quoted in 
opposition to this system of fortifications, so often would 
he quote his own language. He would read a few 
extracts from the Secretary’s report, in order to show 
what his opinions really were. Mr. B. then read the 
following: 

** It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the fol- 
lowing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary: 
At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c.; at 
Kennebec river, at Portiand, at Portsmouth, at Salem, 
at New Bedford, at New London, upon Staten island, at 
Soller’s flats, a redoubt on Federal point, for the Barran- 
cas, for Fort St, Philip. 

“ ‘These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction 
under any circumstances that will probably exist. I 
think, therefore, that the public interest would be pro- 
moted by the passage of the necessary appropriations 
for them. As soon as these are made, such of the 
positions as may appear to require it can be examined, 
and the form and extent of the works adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances, if any change be desirable. The 
construction of those not needing examination can com- 
mence immediately, and that of the others as soon as 
the plans are determined upon. By this proceeding, 
therefore, a season may be saved in the operations.” 

Now, he did not know (Mr. B. said) that it was in the 
power of language to be more explicit in favor of any 
object than that of the Secretary of War was of the bill 
on the table. He must object (Mr. B. said) to any 
arguments founded on detached expressions in this re- 
port, when that same report contained explicit declara- 
tions in favor of the bill. 

It had been urged by some gentlemen that the season 
was so fur advanced, that it was not worth while to make 
appropriations this year. How did this happen? I[t was 
because there had been a continued struggle to keep off 
appropriations for the defences of the country; because 
the Senate had, by yeas and nays, given the distribution 
bill a preference over such necessary objects; because 
there had been a continued contest between the defences 
of the country and the scheme of dividing money; and 
in that contest the defences of the country had gone to 
the wall. Gentlemen said that it was now too late in 
the season to apply these appropriations this year. 
Well, then, if it was too late, whose fault was it? When 
this plan of distribution was commenced, it was support- 
ed on the ground that it was impossible to use the sur- 
plus in the Treasury for the service of the country. 
Every genudeman in favor of the plan took this position; 
and yet, when the officers of Government had sent in 
report after report, showing that this money can be 
profitably employed for the defences of the country, 
their judgment was disputed, and disputed, too, on 
points in which they must necessarily be entitled to cre- 
dit and respect. Here they were, (said Mr. B.,) while 
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two States and one Territory were reeking with blood | 


and resounding with cries, engaged in dividing surpluses, 
and dividing them, too, by creating them. 
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Mr. B.,) if this plan goes on, it will put an end to the 
institutions of the country; it was engaged in contending 
against the very objects for which this Government was 
formed—the defence of the country. While they had 
but a skeleton of an army, whose companies of only fifty 
men each were reduced to thirty-odd, and while the offi- 
cers in Florida were continually calling for men to fill 
up their ranks, the bill for that object could not be 
touched; it must be set aside to make room for the 
banks of the District of Columbia. Yes, sir, (said Mr. 
B.,) the convenience of the banks of the District of 
Columbia must take precedence over the cries of the 
bleeding frontiers. He could not but regret that at the 
last month of the session there should be a further effort 
to put off appropriations for the defences of the country; 
that, after having spent the first two months in crimina- 
tion and recrimination for the loss of the fortification bill 
of the last year, they should now, at the end of six 
months of the session, have to struggle hard to get a bill 
for the same object passed. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the Senate and the country to the conse- 
quences of this odious principle of distribution. It was 
going to reduce us to a condition more helpiess than we 
were under the old confederation; for it would reduce 
us to a dependence not only on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the States, but to the leavings of the States aficr 
they had cut and carved all they wanted for themselves. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said he had not voted for the 
distribution bill, and therefore the remarks of the Sen- 
ator on that subject could not be made applicable to 
him. 

(Mr. Bewron said they were not intended for Mr. K.} 

Mr. K. said neither could the remarks of the Senator, 
denouncing those who had delayed the bill in its prog- 
ress, unless he referred to a vote for an adjournment on 
Saturday evening. He had voted to adjourn very late 
on Saturday evening, when he believed some of the 
friends of the bill wished to push it to a third reading. 
But he had done se only from the lateness of the hour, 
and thinness of the Senate. That he was justified in 
that course, had been since proved by the revocation, 
in a fuller Senate, of every vote taken on that evening. 

Mr. K. denied that he condemned the report of the 
Secretary of War, by voting against this bill under pres- 
ent circumstances. He intended ultimately, in the main, 
to conform to it. It was an able document. In it we 
saw the developments of a great mind, well stored with 
science, and, what was equally important, a practical 
talent to give that science a judicious and useful appli- 
cation. He again referred to the report, and insisted 
that the season at which this bill would be passed, if at 
all, and the attention required@f the War Department 
to another part of our frontier, would reconcile his views 
with those of the Secretary. The Secretary sent his 
report the 8th of April; and, as the bill was then before 
the Senate, he thought most likely it would be speedily 
acted on. From the business before the House, it could 
not be finally acted on before July; and he did not think 
any advantage could be derived from the appropriation, 
if the examination and surveys should be made before 
the money was expended. At any rate, the advantage 
would be too small to justify an appropriation so far in 
advance, and a departure from the valuable principle of 
having surveys and estimates before appropriations were 
made for any work of this description. 

Mr. K. said it was true that the Secretary, in one part 


| of his report, had recommended the appropriation under 


the circumstances stated, and had stated that the De- 
partment would have the examination and surveys made 
before any money should be spent. If we would take 
the whole report together, however, we could plainly 
see that the Secretary was yielding something to his 


Sir, (said | friends, He was reporting against the recommendations 
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of the engineer department, against the bill reported by 
the Military Committee of the Senate, and against the 
known wishes of many friends whose opinions he re- 
spected. This, he thought, would account for any tri- 
fling difference between the Secretary and himself. 

The Secretary, he said, had been compelled to throw 
himself against some of the most extravagant schemes 
for increasing our military preparations that had ever 
threatened the country. The whole of them, if adopt- 
ed, would require at least one hundred millions to begin 
with. One bureau recommended near thirty millions 
for providing munitions of war alone. The fortifications 
proposed by another bureau, and recommended by the 
Military Committee, would cost near forty millions more; 
and he had noticed that, in debate in the other House, 
twenty-two millions were spoken of to arm the militia. 
The standing army was to be expensively increased; and 
as to depots, armories, and arsenals, they were almost 
without number, as their cost was beyond computation. 

It would require some Hutton to give us the sum total. 
Sir, (said he,) to consider the past policy of the Gov- 
vernment, and look at the documents on your table, and 
the views given us from various quarters, one would 
think he had been dreaming. The wise policy of allow- 
ing our citizens to prosper in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor was to be changed. Every thing seemed 
to look to vast military establishments. Now, (said Mr. 
K.,) what I wish understood is, that I protest against all 


these schemes of heavy expenditures for permanent es- | 
tablishments. They would not only absorb the surplus, | 


but heap new burdens upon us, and curse posterity with 
tariffs and taxes. We had been reminded of the system 
of fortifications recommended by Washington, and asked 
why they could not increase now, in proportion to our 
wealth and population. This was strange argument. 
Shoukl we increase the nurses of the infant as he ap- 
proached the years of maturity? Should we quadruple 
them, after he had become entirely capable of taking 
care of himself? We were able now to meet on equal 
terms any Power on the face of the earth; and all the 
Powers of Christendom united could not send a suffi- 
cient force across the Atlantic to gain a dangerous footing 
upon our soil. And yet, in this period of strength, we 
had allat once become alarmed for our safety, and wish- 
ed to wall the enemy out. Except for our large com- 
mercial cities, we wanted no walls but the wooden walls 
that floated under the command of our gallant navy. We 
wanted no ramparts behind which to defend our coun- 
try, except a rampart of bayonets pointed by the steady 
arms of freemen. Our main arm of defence was the 
free and sturdy yeomen, who, whenever any daring in- 
vader should set foot upon our soil, would always be 
ready to drop any petty or party disputes, and rally 
around the standard of their common country. 

He said he must confess that, as a democrat, governed 
by the principles of the old school of democracy, he felt 
great jealousy and apprehension of the multiplication of 
these fortifications. If we went on with them as threat- 
ened, he feared they might, at no distant day, become 
the grave-yard of freedom, and the burying-ground of 
the constitution, instead of the citadels of liberty. Other 
gentlemen had made predictions, and he would ven- 
ture one: that was, if these military projects went on as 
they seemed to have begun; if our coast of three thou- 
sand miles were to be frowning with fortifications, and 
clouded with cannon; if our hitherto peaceful country 
were to become a great military camp; if every State 
in the Union were to be hereafter bristling with bay- 
onets, and covered with arsenals, armories, and depots, 
he predicted we might, in the course of a few years, 
take the parchment upon which our constitution was 
written, and cover a drum-head with that, for all the use 
we should have for it as an instrument to define the 
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principles upon which our Government is to be admin- 
istered. Every thing would shortly be settled by the 
sword, the truncheon, and the bayonet. A corporal and 
his guard would soon be more respected than the Chief 
Justice and his associates. And, like another great na- 
tion which had lately revolutionized in the name of lib- 
erty, but, in its sacred name, with a peace establishment 
of four hundred and ten thousand men, perpetrates every 
species of tyranny; the prison would, with us also, become 
the purifier of the press, whilst the bayonet settled our 
civil disputes. He, therefore, gave notice that he should 
vote against all these vast projects for changing our sys- 
tem into an expensive military Government, as fast as 
they might be brought forward. And as to the forts in 
question, why push them on us without estimates? Was 
Maine in danger? He hoped she could sustain herself 
another season against the Brunswickers. John Bull seem- 
ed good natured at present, and had even kindly interfer- 
ed to settle a dispute for us with a belligerant neighbor. 
But we were told we were refusing appropriations whilst 
the Indians were cutting the throats of the people. In- 
deed! And were fortifications in the East intended to 
protect us against Indians in the West? No appropria- 
| tions for the West had been delayed a moment, when 
asked for: and the danger in the South and West was 
| another reason why we should direct our whole atten- 
| tion there for the present, and not be dividing the atten- 
| tion of the War Department with the seacoast, where 
there was no danger pressing. 

Mr. BENTON replied that his allusions to the Indian 
disturbances in the South had no relation to the fortifi- 
cation bills, but to the bill for filling up the ranks of the 
| army, which had been reported by the Military Commit- 
tee months ago, and which was also recommended by 
the Secretary of War; whose fate was so peculiar, that he 
could not make a report without its being praised on all 
hands, though the objects he recommended were stren- 
uously opposed. Now the Secretary recommended the 
filling up the ranks of the army, and a bill in pursuance of 
that recommendation had been reported by the commit- 
tee; yet it had been made to yield to this distribution 
bill. When he referred to the sufferings of the southern 
frontiers, from Indian hostilities, he did it in connexion 
with this continually staving off the bill for filling up the 
| ranks of the army, though that army had been reduced 
under a compact that it was to be filled up whenever 
the defence of the country rendered it necessary that 
they should do so; though the skeleton companies of 
that army of fifty men each did not even contain that 
number; and though the general commanding in Florida 
had called upon them in the most earnest manner to fill 
up their ranks. They could not (said Mr. B.) get that 
bill considered, though in the midst of summer, and near 
the close of the session; and though he had attempted 
to bring it forward by a side movement as an amend- 
ment to the volunteer bill, he was still unsuccessful. 
Sir, (said Mr. B.,) the States are engaged in defending 
themselves, because neglected by the General Govern 
ment. The States of Alabama and Georgia are taking 
care of themselves in the same manner as if the General 


Government was expunged; and expunged it would be, if 


this scheme of distribution went on. ‘he State of Mis- 
souri would “have to take care of herself, to raise her 
own men, and expend her own money, to protect herself 
against the 50,000 Indians placed on her borders by 
the General Government, bountifully supplied with mo- 
ney, with arms, and with horses, and amply prepared 
for offensive operations. When this wretched scheme 
of distribution came to be surrendered, he supposed 
that the States would be reimbursed for what they 
should be compelled to expend for self-defence; but he 
much feared that, until then, they would have to take 
care of themselves. 
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Mr. WALKER said he had participated in no portion 
of the debate on this bill, and had designed giving a 
silent vote in its favor; but that the observations of his 
friend, the Senatcdr from Georgia, [Mr. K1no,] rendered 
it necessary that he should explain the grounds upon 
which his vote was given. “ Mr. W. said he was not in 
favor of a large standing army in time of peace, or of 
fortifying the whole line of seaboard. He was for such 
an army only as was indispensably necessary to occupy 
important posts on the coast or frontier, or in exposed 
situations in the country: an army very little exceeding 
our present number would be sufficient. He was only 
for fortifying important positions, upon the principles 
recommended in the admirable report of the Secretary 
of War, and sanctioned by the President. He would 
not, as other Senators had done, commence by eulogi- 
zing that report, and conclude by opposing its important 
recommendations. Gentlemen had said that this bill 
would subvert the liberties of the country—that armies 
and military array would cover the whole Union. Mr. 
W. had seen none of those formidable armies, none of 
those bristling bayonets, that seemed to alarm so many 
Senators. ‘The neigh of the war-horse, or the sound of 
the cannon, had not reached his ear, as one of the con- 
sequences of this measure. The defence of the coun- 
try was a constitutional injunction: it was one of the 
main objects for which the constitution was formed: it is 
due to the States—it is due to the people. And when 
was this defence to be made? When war had com- 
menced? No, (said Mr. W.) It was the maxim of 
Washington, in peace to prepare for war. And how 
prepare, unless by fortifying those important points on 
the coast, by which, if undefended, an enemy’s fleet might 
sail into our harbors, and burn our cities, and destroy 
our people? Mr. W. could not perceive how we were 
destroying the couutry by defending it. And now we 
are asked to substitute distribution for defence; to 
abandon the defence of the country, in order to distrib- 
ute money, and that money the proceeds of the sales 
of the lands of the West. 

This fatal distribution bill was to surrender the coast 
undefended into the hands ofa foreign enemy, and to 
deliver up the new States as the colonies of the old mem- 
bers of the confederacy. This distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sules of the public lands originated ina re- 
port of a tariff committee of the House in 1829; and the 
same committee which first proposed this distribution 
distinctly stated that it was necessary to give the old 
States a direct interest inthe income of the public lands, 
in order to prevent any further concessions to the new 
States, or reduction of price. [lere Mr. W. read an 
extract, proving this statement, from this report.] Here 
was the effect of this distribution scheme, distinctly con- 
ceded by its authors to be a project to render it the in- 
terest of every old State to oppress and ruin the new 
States; and it is for this scheme we are asked to abandon 
the defence of the country. 

Sir, (said Mr. W.,) this distribution scheme is, in ano- 
ther way, an enemy to the defence of the country. Re- 
duce the price of the public lands in favor of actual set- 
tlers, and enable the poor but honest laborer to obtain at 
a low price a farm, and a home of his own to defend and 
proteer, and you strengthen his arm and nerve his 
heart in the hour of gloom and danger. Increase the 
number of farmers and cultivators of the soil, and you 
increase the truest and surest defenders of the country. 

tut these men are to be sacrificed by this distribution 
bill. Yes, (said Mr. W.,) the bill which refuses to re- 
duce the price of your public lands is as hostile to the 
interest of the poor but industrious laborer of the old as 
of the new States. Open the lands of the West to pur- 
chase at a low price to poor settlers, and the laboring 
man of the North may defy the power of his wealthy 
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employers. He may say, Pay me better wages, or I 
will go and become a farmer in the West. This distri- 
bution bill, then, is a bill to os down the wages of 
the working-men of the North, and to place the poor in 
the power of the wealthy. This (said Mr. W.) was 
one of the effects of this distribution scheme, which 
would be made known to. the working-men of the 
North—a scheme to prevent their ever being enabled 
to become farmers and freeholders; to give them a home 
which would be indeed their own, instead of diminish - 
ing their wages, by forcing them to remain dependent 
for their.daily bread upon such miserable pittance for 
their labor as their wealthy employers might choose to 
give them; a scheme to retard the settlement of the 
new States, and to pauperize the laboring men of the 
old States, for the benefit of wealthy capitalists and 
powerful chartered monopolies; a scheme to plunder 
the new States for the benefit of the old States, and to 
oppress the poor man in every quarter of the Union. 

Gentlemen say the militia is the best defence of the 
country, Be it so; but are they the friends of the militia, 
the friends of the people, who would expose them to 
defend every important point without fortifications, and 
without cannon? who would make freemen the sole 
breastwork against which hostile artillery is to be direct- 
ed, and cause streams of American blood to flow, solely 
because important points and harbors had no fortifica- 
tions? Sir, (said Mr. W.,) | consider the lives of Ameri- 
can freemen as above all price; and to save and protect 
them I would, if necessary, pour out the last dollar in the 
Treasury. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) it is because I am op- 
posed to large standing armies, that | am for this bill. 
Leave the coast undefended, and you invite foreign 
aggression; you increase the chances of war, and thus 
increase the probable necessity for standing armies. Mr. 
W. said he had been instructed by the Legislature of 
Mississippi to endeavor to obtain a military depot at the 
flourishing and beautiful town of Columbus, upon the 
Tombigbee. 

Mr. W. said he had laid these instructions before the 
Military Committee, which has reported a bill embracing 
the contemplated object; which bill will become a law, 
if we do not abandon defence for distribution. Mr. W. 
said he had also carried through the Senate a resolution 
requiring a survey of the coast of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and the islands in its vicinage, to ascertain if 
there were any proper judicious sites for fortifications. 
If such sites were found in that quarter, (Mr. W. sai:,) 
he would ask for forts to be erected there also, for the 
defence of Mississippi and her people, and commerce up - 
on the Gulf. But he would vote for no unnecessary forti- 
fications in any section of the Union. Whilst millions, in 
times that are past, have been expended for other States, 
Congress has, in fact, done little or nothing for Missis- 
sippi; and (Mr. W. said) he should, upon all proper 
occasions, press her claims upon the consideration of 
the Senate, with a deep conviction that she would yet 
receive justice at the hands of the General Government, 
by a reduction, in favor of actual settlers, of the price of 
the public lands. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said the remarks of his friend 
from Mississippi compelled him to say a word further to 
reconcile his views with the general principles of the 
report. If he had any pride as a politician, (and he had 
not much,) it was the pride of consistency. That he 
might be perfectly understood, he would read a few 
words further from the report, which he had not read 
before. Mr. K. then read from the 21st page: 

**But before any expenditure is incurred for new 
works, L think an examination should be made in every 
case, in order to apply these principles to the proposed 
plan of operations, and thus reduce the expense of con- 
struction, where this can properly be done, and, also, 
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the expense of garrisons required to defend works dis- 
proportioned to the objects sought to be attained.” 
This was the wise language of the Secretary, ap- 
proved by the President, and in which he entirely con- 
curred. He believed, however, that the season would 
be so far spent before this bill could pass, that this ex- 
amination could not properly be made and acted on be- 
fore the next session. We, therefore, had no induce- 
ment to tie up additional millions in the deposite banks 
so long before needed, and also depart from the princi- 
ple of having surveys and estimates, when there was no 
emergency that justified such haste in the appropriation. 
His friend was for ‘* reasonable defences.” So was he. 
In the abstract, they agreed exactly. He feared only 
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reasonable. 

The Senator had very candidly acknowledged that 
one of his reasons for voting for this bill at this session 
was, because he looked on it as ‘‘ antagonistical”’ to the 
distribution bill. He would make a further appeal to 
the candor of his friend, and ask him if he were not 
sensible that this was the only reason he had for voting 
for the bill? [Mr. Water said no, he had other rea- 
sons.] He had no doubt the Senator imagined he had, 
or he would not say so. Mr. K. could not think that 
many of his democratic friends would ever have thought 
of the enormous appropriations at the present session, 
and this among them, but for that fatal surplus. ‘The 











all our troubles. 
feared, might grow out of the proceedings of the present 
session. 
embarrassment, and surrounded us with perils; but he 
hoped we would live through them. He cared nothing 
for the surplus. Would to God that fifty millions of the 
public treasure could be thrown into the crater of Ve- 


















some means to get rid of it, that would not fix a perma- 
pent and growing curse upon the country. 
but little for land bills, distribution bills, or graduation 
bills, which had been referred to: and as to the surplus, 
gentlemen might do just what they pleased with it, so 
they did not plant it in prodigality, that it might grow 
up and branch off into future expenditures that would 
ultimately overshadow and impoverish the land. 

A useless expenditure, he said, was not only the loss 
of the amount thus expended, but was the fruitful seed 
of other and greater expenditures. It grew up and 
branched off like a polypus. Having once taken leave 
of the rules of necessary expenditure, we were soon 
governed by no rule at all. 
and corruption begat more waste; and thus, by a recip- 







effect and cause, and ultimately led to that system which 
he was anxious to avoid; that was, the expenditure of 
money as an end, instead of a means. If no safe distri- 
bution could be made then, he implored gentlemen, 
after makingnecessary expenditures, to let the surplus 
alone. But it was said the banks would break, and we 
should lose the money unless we got rid of it. Well, 
let them break. He should shed no tears over their 
misfortunes, nor mourn over the losses of the Govern- 
ment. Better that a thousand charters of private corpo- 
rations should be forfeited, and millions lost to the Gov- 
ernment, than our constitutional charter should be 
forfeited, and our liberties lost. Better submit to the 
acknowledged evils of the surplus, than encounter 
greater evils by its improper expenditure. He only 
wished that we should adhere to the system under which 
we had grown and prospered beyond any example the 
history of the world had ever furnished. The great se- 
cret of this prosperity was the economical system here- 
tofore pursued, of having the citizen lightly taxed, to 
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they would differ when they came to settle what was | 


surplus!” **the surplus!” ay, that was at the bottom of | 
It was the root of all the evils that, he | 


He acknowledged its possession gave us much | 


suvius, or sunk in the ocean, unless we could devise | 


He cared | 


Waste begat corruption, | 


rocating influence, useless expenditure became both | 
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enjoy the fruits of his own labor, by which we had be- 

come a nation of producers. He wished to continue this 

system, and not, like other nations, by a large Govern- 
ment patronage, sustain one third of the nation in splen- 
did idleness and glittering vice, devouring the bread 
earned by the honest industry of the remainder. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said when he remembered how 
formidably the Senator from Missouri announced that he 
and his friends constituted the majority of the Senate, 
and that some responsibility would thereafter devolve on 
them, he considered his rebuke as intended for his 
friends, and not for those opposed to the administration. 
Mr. C. said it was but in accordance with parliamentary 
proceedings to interpose dilatory motions, to defeat any 
measure before the Senate for its action. He preferred, 
himself, however, to meet this bill directly, and wished 
it were in his power to take upon himself the whole re- 
sponsibility of defeating it; and would then consider he 

| had done some service. If the Senator, in saying there 
was no surplus, meant to say the capacity to squander, 
indicated by these appropriations, transcended the capa- 
city to accumulate, then he admitted there was no sur- 
plus. In regard to Penobscot, they were told that the 
appropriation was not equal to, but would require treble 
the amount to complete it; and so it was said of other 
fortifications, and all under the term of national defence; 
and were they, he asked, at the tap of the political drum, 
to fall into this unbounded system of extravagance and 
wastefulness, and deprive the people, to whom this mo- 
ney belonged, from a general participation in its advanta- 
| ges? But a plan was proposed to invest it in a train and 
chain of fortifications, from Maine to Florida. He agreed 
with the Senator from Georgia, that it was better to bury 
it in the ocean, than to squander it in this way, and en- 
| tail upon us the train of evils that would follow. A 
standing army would follow this system, as certainly as 
the shadow followed the substance. In time of war, it 
was said not to be patriotic to stop for estimates, and it 
seemed that peace was not time to wait for them; so that 
they were to be made belligerants from beginning to 
end; and peace itself, it seemed, was made for war. When 
they had constructed all these fortifications, a tax would 
have to be raised to garrison them, for which six thou- 
sand men would be necessary, who would require a 
perpetual tax of two millions of dollars to support them. 
They were, in fact, sowing these fortifications like drag- 
ons’ teeth, over the land, from which hosts of myrmidons 
would spring up, to eat out the substance of the citizens. 
| Last year, in the prospect of a war, two millions was all 
| that was necessary; and now, in time of peace, that sum 
| bore but asmall proportion to the amount proposed to 
| be expended for defence. He admitted there were some 
points on the seacoast, where forts, &c. were necessary, 
and he would go for them; but he was opposed to this 
system of fortification as a means of general defence. It 
was, among other reasons, too costly for a general sys- 
tem. It was admitted by the Senator from Mississippi 
that the militia was the main arm of our defence; but he 
was for placing them behind these fortifications, which 
Mr. C. thought would tend to destroy their spirit of 
valor and patriotism; and when they became too good to 
stand out in the danger, let them stay home, said he, and 
sustain a mercenary army to fight for them, under cover 
of these fortifications. 

But what, he asked, did our militia do at Bunker’s 
Hill, and what did they do at New Orleans’ The very 
argument in favor of protecting our citizens behind walls, 
required but one step further to create a standing army, 
It was the honor, the right, and the privilege of the citi- 
zens to defend their country; and he would as soon see 
them surrender their right of suffrage as to yield to this. 

If this bill passed, they would appropriate not less than 
six millions of dollars, and there would be a beating up 
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for labor along the whole line of fortifications. Penob- 
scot would beat up against Kennebec, and Kennebec 
against Penobscot, and the Government would be beating 
up against itself from Penobscot to New Orleans. By 


adding to expenditures in one part of the country, it was | abandon the third, we should also abandon the second, 
taking the amount expended from another part; and he | 
asked what right they had to take the labor of laboring | 


men from one portion of the country to another. If this | 


bill was antagonistical to the land bill, it followed that, 
as that bill had passed the Senate, this must be defeated, 
especially as this was a scheme to prevent it from going 
into effect. He went against this bill for the reasons he 
had given, and would prefer leaving it in the banks, 
rather than appropriate the money in this way. While 


surplus at Kennebec, Portsmouth, &c., to use a figure 
of speech of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nrxxs, ] 


they wanted to stick their forks into the fleshpots of 


Egypt alone. 


It seemed the people could not be trusted with an | loss upon our side as possible. 


equal distribution of the surplus among them, on account | 


of their susceptibility to corruption; while the Senate 
alone claimed the priority of calling on the aid of engi- 
neers and a host of officers to superintend its expendi- 
ture. Ife should hardly suppose the Secretary of the 


Treasury could get his natural rest in watching these | 
various projects for disposing of the surplus, which were | 


sometimes overcharged, and sometimes undercharged. 

The Senator from Missouri had sneeringly and con- 
temptuously said, that while here engaged in the work 
of dividing the surplus, they had refused to take meas- 
ures for the defence of the frontier against the Indians. 


He would like to know how the distribution bill had in- | 


terfered with appropriations for that object. 

[Mr. Benron said he would tell the gentleman. It 
had interfered in this way. They had repprted a bill, 
under the recommendation of the Secretary of War, to 
fillup the skeletons of our regiments, and they could 
not get that bill considered. ] 

Mr. C. continued. The general commanding there 


he had not succeeded in his € xpedition, it had not been 
for want of men. He intended to cast no reproach on 


the soldiers; but he thought perhaps fewer would have | 


done better; and, accordingly, he did not know that any 
of them were accusable for that negligence. 

[Mr. Benron said the gentleman never read the re- 
port of the general commanding in Florida, or he would 
have known it. ] 

Mr. C. continued. They had not refused any appro- 
priations for that object, but had hurried them through 
without estimates. He had a deep settled conviction 
that this system of fortifications was pregnant with mis- 
chievous consequences that ought to alarm the country. 
It was an extravagance and waste of the people’s money, 
from which they would reap a poisonous harvest; and 
the time would come when we should have no surplus, 
and when we should be called on to raise by taxation 
some two or three millions of dollars per annum for the 
support of a standing army. 

Mr. WALKER said he would detain the Senate but a 
few moments in reply to some of the strictures of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] upon his re- 
marks, That Senator said that to support the system of 
fortifications would destroy the martial spirit of the peo- 
ple, by placing them in forts where there was no peril 
in the conflict, no hazard of life, and none of that glory 
and excitement arising from their exposure to danger in 
the open field in defence of their country. Mr. W. 
said that, if exposing to danger the lives of our people 
upon a naked and defenceless coast was the best means 
of infusing into our citizens a martial spirit, it was one of 
those means that had escaped the sagacity of all writer: 
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upon the art of war, and was against the experience of 
all the nations of the world. The musket and rifle were 


| one means of defence, artillery a second, and forts a 


third; and upon the principle that should induce us to 


in order to increase the loss upon our side, and augment 
the glory and danger of the combat, and thus infuse into 
our people a more martial spirit. But (said Mr. W.) 


| will this danger and glory call back from the grave our 
| slaughtered citizens? Will they check the widow’s sigh, 
| or dry the orphan’s tear? Will they give back your cities 


from pillage and conflagration? Will they return to their 


| homes and country that patriotic militia who were wan- 


| tonly sacrificed, mowed down by thousands, because the 
gentlemen looked upon the paltry distribution of the | 


Government bad refused to erect the necessary fortifica- 
To me (said Mr. W.) there 
would be no glory in such a spectacle. Our true glory 


' consists in saving an effusion of American blood; in spa- 


ring the lives of our citizens; in conquering with as litve 
If any other man than 
the patriot Jackson had commanded at New Orleans, that 
city, and the whole commerce of the West, would have 


| been sacrificed for the want of the necessary fortifica- 


tions. ‘The object is to defend the country with as little 
loss of life as practicable; and hence it was behind cot- 
ton-bale ramparts that the riflemen of the West obtained 
at New Orleans that great and glorious, because to us a 
bloodless, victory. And when the victory was gained, 


| and many an ardent officer applied to their great com- 
| mander for liberty to pursue and capture the army of 


the enemy, ‘‘ No,” said the veteran patriot, ‘*my ob- 
ject is accomplished—the defence of New Orleans; and 
1 would now rather pave with gold the way of the ene- 


| my beyond our limits, than sacrifice, in search of glory 


only, the life of one of my soldiery.” Whilst some 
gentlemen (said Mr. W.) denounce the bill, because 
they say it will destroy the martial spirit, others oppose 
it because it will make us too belligerant. Indeed, the 
same Senators have used these irreconcilable and con- 
How the bill could at the same 
time destroy our martial spirit, and yet render us too 
belligerant, Mr. W. could not understand. 

Mr. W. said he had heard not one sound practical ar- 
gument against this bill; it was all vague and general 
denunciation. ‘Those opposed to the bill, eulogized the 
report of the Secretary of War, and conceded the pro- 
priety of defending important points; and (said Mr. W.) 
is not every point, the fortifying of which is proposed by 


| this bill, an important point—a point within the express 


recommendation of tlie Secretary of War? ‘These hon- 
orable Senators, then, upon their own principles, should 
support this bill. It is a bill to defend important points, 


| and those only; and if we do not intend to abandon the 
| whole system of fortifications, and leave the entire coast 


naked and defenceless, and open to the hostile navies of 


; the world, to burn our cities, and destroy the lives and 
| property of our people, we must support this bill. 


The 
opposition to this bill, with specific appropriations, isa 
singular commentary upon the course,of those Senators 
who excused themselves for opposing the three million 
fortification bill, because its appropriations were not spe- 
cific. We have just escaped (said Mr. W.) the horrors 
of a foreign war, with our coast and harbors entirely de- 
fenceless; and as Omniscience only can determine when 
the danger may recur, preparation against foreign ag- 
gression is the best means of avoiding it, and a solemn 
duty which we owe to the States and people of this 
Union. ‘* Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute,” 
is a principle, when properly applied, that should never 
cease to influence every American statesman, and which, 
he hoped, would operate upon the present occasion. 
Mr. RIVES said he agreed with several of the gentle- 
men who had spoken against this bill, and particularly 
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with his friend from Georgia, [Mr. Kine,] in the princi- 
ples advanced by them in regard to a general system of | 
fortifications; but he differed from them as to the appli- 
cation of those principles to the measure under consiler- 
ation. He believed thatthe idea of defending a seacoast | 
of more than three thousand miles in extent, by fortifi- 
cations, was wholly visionary and impracticable; and that 
the attempt to do so would involve the country in end- 
less expense, and saddle the nation with burdens, in one 
form or another, which they would never be content to 
bear. But, while this was so, there were particular po- 
sitions which, from their peculiar importance, as com- 
mercial towns, or as naval stations and depots, all admit- 
ted, stood in need of special defences, and ought to be 
fortified. The question upon the present occasion, then, 
is not whether a general system of fortifications along 
our extended line of seacoast is jucicious and proper; 
but whether the particular points provided for in this 
hill ought to be fortified. He understood his friend from 
Georgia distinctly to admit that the places proposed to 
be fortified by the present bill, are such as ought to be 
provided with adequate defences; but his objection to 
the measure was one of time—that these places were 
exposed to no immediate danger, and that we should 
proceed with more deliberation. 

But surely, sir, (said Mr. R.,) a period of peace is the 
only time in which we can suitably prepare for the exi- 
gencies of war. We ought not to wait until war has ac- 
tually burst upon us, before we put ourselves in a pos- 
ture to meet it. We have now an overflowing Treasury, 
and every day brings forth some project for the distribu- 
tion or absorption of our surplus. ‘The dangers, too, 
which we have recently escaped, (for all admit if war 
had unhappily been the issue of our late difficulties with 
a foreign Power, we should have found ourselves in a 
very unprepared condition for it, both as to our land and 
naval defences, ) admonish us impressively to repair, with 
as little delay as possible, the error of our past improvi- 
dence. 

if, then, the fortifications provided for by this bill 
ought ever to be made, no time can be more appropri- 
ate or more convenient for the commencement of the 
work than the present. As to the propriety of these 


fortifications, they are justified even by the principles of 


the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirren- 
ven;] for, strongly opposed as he is to a general system 
ol fortifications, he yet admitted that places rendered 
important by their commerce, or as ‘stations or building 
yards for our navy, ought to be fortified. 

Now, sir, bring this bill to the test of these principles. 
Is not Portsmouth the seat of one of our most important 
naval depots at the North? Is not New York a place of 


sufficient commercial importance to merit the care of | 


the Government in providing for the defence of the im- 
mense interests, private and public, collected there? 
Would not the honorable gentleman also, in the liberal 
patriotism with which 1 know he is animated, compre- 
hend Baltimore, standing among the first commercial 


towns of the Atlantic; New Orleans, the emporium of 


the West; and Pensacola, our great naval station og the 


Gulf of Mexico, within the scope of that degree of | 
commercial and naval importance which entitles them to | 
I mention these places | 


the protection of fortifications? 
(said Mr. R.) as a specimen of those provided for in the 
bill. The others, if not sustained in their claims by 
precisely the same considerations, have yet in their fa- 
vor special military reasons, which have secured to 
them the full sanction of the Secretary of War in that 
able and judicious report which has been appealed to 
on all sides as the standard of a sound and rational policy 
on this subject. 

Gentlemen have indulged in general denunciations 
against a system of fortifications. In the zeal of their 
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opposition, they have pictured our whole coast as 
frowning with ramparts and blackened with cannon. 
They have told us of the mischiefs and dangerous im- 
policy of extravagant appropriations for such objects. 
In all this (said Mr. R.) Lheartily concur. But, is this 
bill such a measure? It does not provide for a general 
system of fortifications upon our seaboard, It selects a 
dozen points only, of peculiar importance, or peculiar 
exposure, and proposes to furnish them with suitable 
defences. It has not been alleged by any gentleman, in 
the progress of the debate, that the appropriations made 
by the bill for these fortifications are b yond their pro- 
bable and necessary cost. What ground is there, then, 
for the imputation of extravagance? Gentlemen seem 
to have forgotten the important changes which this bill 
has undergone since its presentation tothe Senate. Of 
the nineteen fortifications originally embraced in the 
bill, seven have been stricken out. From the aggregate 
of its original appropriations, more than a millon of 
dollars have been subducted; leaving the measure, in 
its present shape, conformed to those maxims of neces- 
sary and practical defence, and of wise and economical 
expenditure, which, I trust, will ever be observed in 
the operations of this Government. 

Mr. R. declared his utter opposition to those vision- 
ary and extravagant schemes of fortifications which hac 
been concocted by the engineer bureau. He had great 
respect for the patriotism as well as the talent of that 
corps; but they had been deluded by their professional 
enthusiasm, and an exclusive devotion to a favorite 
science. When they gravely talked of ‘shutting out 
war, and all its more serious evils, from our territory,” 
by a chain of fortresses of more than three thousand 
miles in extent, and thus rendering our coast impervi- 
ous to an enemy, he must look upon their plans as the 
offspring of theoretic enthusiasm, however patriotic, 
rather than the result of safe calculation and of sound prac- 
tical judgment. Happily for the country, the enthiust- 
asm of professional science had found a check in the 
vigorous common sense and the cool and sagacious in 
tellect which preside over the War Department. The 
Secretary, in his admirable report of the 7th of April 
last, had established the landmarks of a sound and ra- 
tional policy on this subject. ‘That report, he trusted, 
would be the chart by which our legislation would be 
governed. Jt was a recurrence to the principles of 
Washington and Jefferson; and eminently seasonable at 
the present moment for arresting schemes of plausible 
though unprofitable expenditure, which, by an invari- 
able law of nature, spring up in the hotbed of a redun- 
dant Treasury. It was « monument of the wisdom and 
patriotism of the Secretary, and entitled him to the 
thanks of the country. 

Mr. R. said his friend from Georgia, [Mr. Kinxe,] con- 
scious of the weight of this high authority, had sought to 
bring it to his aid by reading a passage of the report, 
in which the Secretary speaks of the propriety of 
previous surveys to determine the plan and the ex 
tent of the proposed fortifications, in every case, before 
the commencement of the work. But the Senate will 
remark that the survey is speken of there as a condition 
precedent to the expenditure, not to the appropriation, 
of the money. On the contrary, the Secretary express- 
ly recommends that the appropriations be made now for 
all the fortifications embraced in this bill, as a season 
will be thereby saved in the prosecution of the work; 
but adds that, **before any expenditure be incurred, 
an examination should be made” by a board of officers, 
in order to adapt the plan of the work to the principles 
laid down in his report. Now, sir, (said Mr. R.,) this 
is precisely what I think ought to be done. He attach- 
ed, he said, great importance to these surveys, and 
to precise and definite plans founded on them. They 
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served as checks on wasteful or injudicious expenditure, 
and to fix responsibility. He relied on the declaration 
of the Secretary, that they would in every case be made; 
and we had by this very bill, in pursuance of the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary, appropriated thirty thou- 
sand dollars for the expense of a special board of engi- 
neers, to enable him to have these surveys satisfactorily 
executed. He relied, moreover, that the plans of the 
engineers would, in every case, be subjected to the 
careful revision of the Secretary; that they would be 
brought to the arbitrament of a stern, practical common 
sense, proportioning the magnitude of the works to such 
probable contingencies of sudden attack or surprise as 
they might be exposed to in the event of war, but with- 
out any reference to the extremely improbable hypothesis 
of a regular and protracted siege, which had already 
caused several fortifications (of which there was a stri- 
king example in his own State) to be projected ona 
scale of vastly disproportionate magnitude and expense. 

It was with this understanding of the measure, that he 
would cheerfully give his vote for the bill under con- 
sideration. He believed it, in its present shape, entirely 
consistent with the maxims of a wise economy, appro- 
priate to the abundant means now afforded by the na- 
tional Treasury, demanded by a provident and patriotic 
regard to the public safety, and especially due, in some 
of its provisions, to a portion of the country (alluding 
to the ports of Maine and New Hampshire) which is pe- 
culiarly exposed by its position, and has been heretofore 
destitute of protection. 
would not be considered by any one as relaxing in his 
determined adherence to those principles of democratic 
policy alluded to by his friend from Georgia, which in- 
culcate frugality and simplicity in the administration of 
the Government, and a paramount reliance on the body 
of its citizens for the defence of the country—principles, 
on the rational observance of which, be firmly believed, 
with that gentleman, the success of our institutions vi- 
tally depended. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that no charge could be 
more unjust than that which ascribed to the Senate any 
delay in the fortification bills. He must say that, what- 
ever had been recommended for the defences of the 
country, had received the utmost degree of the at- 
tention of the Senate. With respect to this bill, the 
question was not one of strict principle, but of expe- 
diency. Every man must see that the project of forti- 
fications might be carried out to an unreasonable extent; 
but this bill could not be considered in that light. They 
came to its consideration, not as it was when first pre- 
sented to them, but as the Senate had now made it; and 
the question was, was it liable to the strong objections 
that had been urged against it by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Georgia. He was inclined 
to think that the great objections expressed to-day had 
been imbibed aguinst it in its general form. What were 
the provisions of the bill, as it now stood’? It was said 
that it created no fortifications at points not heretofore 
fortified. This was not a true state of the case. Jt pro- 
posed some new works, it was true; but in more than 
one half of the instances, it proposed to fortify points at 
which fortifications had heretofore existed. 

Before considering this bill further, be wished to no- 
tice the grounds on which the policy of fortifications 
rested. For what purpose should fortifications be made? 
To keep an invading army out of the country? Cer- 
tainly not. He looked for no other defences against an 
invading army than those contemplated by the Senators 
from Georgia and Kentucky—the armed freemen of the 
country, and the navy of the United States. He did 
not lock upon fortifications as defences against an inva- 
ding army or navy. If these, then, were not the objects of 
fortifications, for what purpose should they be construct- 


At the same time, he hoped he | 
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ed? The object was to secure such fortified places 
against a sudden attack, even by a small force; for the 
greatest army and navy in the world could not give the 
assurance that a single ship would not enter into a har- 
bor and destroy all the property there. He knew no 
other object for which fortifications should be construct- 
ed. Take, for instance, Penobscot. The object was 
to defend that place, not against an invading army or 
navy, but against any sudden attack that might be made 
on it. He was willing to give $100,000 for that object, 
and would do the same for Kennebec, which had a dense 
population, and contained a vast amount of property 
liable to sudden destruction by a small force. Sob also 
with respect to other places provided for in the bill. 
He did not therefore think the bill deserved the char- 
acter given to it by his friends from Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, as a bill intended to defend the country against the 
aggressions of an invading enemy. He viewed it as pro- 
viding defences for commercial places which could not 
be defended by the militia, however well organized, 
because of their situation on the seaboard, against the 
sudden attacks of a naval or military force. 

One word more in reply to the gentleman who had 
spoken with such propriety against the increase. of the 
standing army for the purpose of manning these fortifica- 
tions. He thought that it by no means followed that 
the commencement of this system of fortifications drew 
after it an increase of the army to man them; because if 
the fortifications be there, and their armaments there 
also, they might be defended by the militia. It was but 
a question of expediency, after all, that they then had 
to consider. They had fortified New York, Boston, 
Charleston, and other commercial cities; and the ques- 
tion was, whether it was not proper, in the present f- 
nancial condition of the country, to extend the system 
still farther. He agreed that there was no immediate 
necessity for making the appropriations at this time, 
but, as it was to be done some time or other, the situa- 
tion of the ‘Treasury well justified its being done now. 

‘The question was then taken on the final passage of 
the bill, and it was passed by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, 
Linn, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Prentiss, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, 
Tomlinson, Walker, Webster, Wright—31. 

Nars—Messrs. Calhoun, Crittenden, Ewing of Ohio, 
King of Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Preston, 
White 9. 


ALABAMA. 


The amendment of the House to the joint resolution 
authorizing the President of the United States to cause 
to be issued rations from the public stores to those des- 
titute sufferers who have been driven from their homes 
by the hostilities of the Creek Indians, was taken up, 
ana considered. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the words, ‘* provided that those homes 
were not on the unceded Indian lands.” Mr. E. said 
he had understood, from what had been said inthe other 
House, that there were many of the refugees who had 
been intruders on Indian lands, and had been partly 
instrumental in creating the present disturbances. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said that there were no such 
class of persons in that country. He would not, how- 
ever, object to the amendment, believing that it would 
not apply to any of those to be relieved by the resolu- 
tion. 

This amendment was lost without a division; and 
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after some remarks from Mr. PRESTON and Mr. 
KING, of Georgia, in opposition to the resolution, and 
from Mr. KING, of Alabama, and Mr. PORTER, in its 
support, 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table; which motion wasagreed to: Ayes 18, 
noes 15. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Fripay, May 27. 
EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 

Mr. BENTON rose and said that there was a Senator 
who would leave the body to-morrow, in consequence 
of having been called to filla high station in one of the 
States; and that this Senator wished to have an oppor- 
tunity, before his departure, of addressing the Senate 
on a subject in which he took a great interest, and re- 
specting which he had been instructed by his Legisla- 
ture. The subject to which he alluded was the ex- 
punging resolution, and he asked the Senate to take it 
up. It would be laid down again, Mr. B. said, as soon 
as the Senator should finish his address. 

The resolution was accordingly taken up for con- 
sideration; when 

Mr. HILL rose and addressed the Chair, as follows: 

Mr. President, the preamble and resolution of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Warts, ] which have been 
introduced as a substitute, are of that hermaphrodite 
character that pleases neither side, and, being abandoned 
on all hands, must fall to the ground. They are only 
important so far as they countenance the principal argu- 
ment that has been urged against expunging the record; 
and itis remarkable that the burden of the song has 
been, not that the condemnatory resolution was right, 
but that it was a violation of the constitution to expunge 
what was clearly wrong from the journal. ‘*Each House 
shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same,” Here is a positive act to be 
performed; and, when the act is done, the injunction is 
fully complied with. If it were intended to apply to all 
journals, as relating to this or that particular session of 
the Senate, the language would have been so definite as 
not to be mistaken. If it had been intended to keep 
and preserve the original manuscript journal, language 
conveying that idea would have been used. The man- 
date of the constitution has been fully complied with, 
when the journal has been kept a sufficient time to ‘*pub- 
lish the same.” Copies are then multiplied; so there 
can be no mistake as to what the journal contained; and 
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any subsequent vote of either House to expunge any | 


particular part of any single copy of the journal, is no 
more a violation of the injunction to keep a journal, than 
it is of that part of the constitution which authorizes the 
people to elect members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Lereu,] probably as 


an offset to the resolutions recently passed by the Le- | 


gislature of his State, directing the Senators from that 
State to present and vote for expunging the condemna- 
tory resolution from the journal, a few days ago pre- 
sented a memorial from John Timberlake and others, of 
that State, against expunging. These memorialists con- 
sider the proposition to expunge to be ‘‘a plain and pal- 
pable violation of the constitution;’’ and it is remarkable 
that they offer the following as the only reason against 
its constitutionality : 

‘* Suffice it to say, that to their humble understand- 


to preserve; and that the latter clause of the constitu- 
tional provision, as previously quoted, furnishes a key 
to the interpretation of that which precedes it; since it 
would be obviously impossible to publish the journal, 
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from time to time, if such journal had not been kept and 
preserved.” 

Here is an admission that the journal is to be preserv- 
ed only for the purpose of being published. What is 
the inference? It can be no other than that, when thus 
kept, the whole purpose of the constitution has been 
complied with. 1 will hereafter make inquiry for what 
other purpose the journal can be kept. In relation to 
the keeping of the journal of the House of Representa- 
tives for thirty-five years, 1 have received information 
from the Clerk, in the following letters: 


House oF Rerresentartives U. 
April 6, 1836. 

Dean Sir: In answer to the inquiry contained in your 
letter of this morning, I have to state that the original 
rough manuscript journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, (those read on the mornings, ) 
have not been preserved toa period anterior to the com- 
mencement of the first session, eighteenth Congress, 
(1823-4. ) 

For your further information, | enclose you acopy ofa 
communication from Mr. Burch on the subject. 

With very great respect, I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, W.S. FRANKLIN, 

Clerk: House of Representatives U. 8. 

Hon. Isaac Hitz, Uniled States Senate. 

Orrice, Houst or Rerresenratiyes U. S. 
April 6, 1836. 

Sin: I entered this office a youth, under John Beckley, 
who was the first Clerk of the House of Representatives 
under the present constitution of the United States, and 
who died in the year 1807. 

During the recess of Congress, he put me at what was 
termed ‘‘recording the journal” of the preceding ses- 
sion, which was to write it off from the printed copy into 
a large bound volume. I inquired of him why it was 
that it was copied, when there were so many printed 
copies? He answered that the printed copies would 
probably, in time, disappear from use, &c.; the large 
manuscript volume would not. 

The ‘trough journal,” as it was then termed, and is 
still termed, being the original rough draught read in the 
House on the morning after the day of which it narrates 
the proceedings, was not, and had not, from the begin- 
ning, been preserved. I inquired the reason, and was 
answered, that the printed copy was the official copy, 
as it was printed under the official order of the House; 
and, as errors, which were sometimes discovered in the 
rough journal, were corrected in the proofs of the 
printed copy, the printed copy was the most correct, 
and that, therefore, there was no use in lumbering 
the office with the *frough journal,” after it had been 
printed. 

Two of Mr. Beckley’s immediate successors in office, 
Mr. Magruder and Mr. Dougherty, viewed the matter 
as Mr. Beckley viewed it. 1 know the fact, from hav- 
ing called their attention to the subject. I often reflect- 


| ed upon the subject; and it appeared to me to be proper 
| that the ‘trough journal” should be preserved, although 


I could not see any purpose whatever to be answered 
by doing so. 1 often conversed with the clerks of the 
office upon the subject; but, as we were only subordi- 


| nates, the practice was not changed till the first session 


of the eighteenth Congress, (1825-4,) when I determin- 
ed, without consulting my superior, that the ‘rough 


i journal”’ should no longer be thrown away, but be pre- 
| « . 

, served, and bound in volumes; and it has been regularly 
ings, ‘to keep,’ as here used by the constitution, means | 


preserved and bound since. 
With great respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
S. BURCH. 
Col. Warten S, FRANKLIN, 
Clerk House of Representatives U, 


Ss. 
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By these letters it appears that the original manuscript | court how he gained an important land cause in that 
journal, the journal which is read on the morning of | State. He created, he said, a false or feigned issue be. 
every day succeeding that of the proceedings, was kept | fore the sitting of the court, and led the antagonist party 
and preserved precisely long enough to answer the pur- | to confine his attention exclusively to the taking of tes- 
pose designated by the memorial from Virginia. It was | timony in relation to that feigned issue. Keeping the 
kept long enough to be published, when the original | real point a secret from the agverse party, he carricd 
journal was destroyed or laid aside, and a new manu-} his case at the trial by surpfise. Marshall and Bush- 
script copy was taken from the printed published jour- | rod Washington, then on the bench, smiled at the frank 
nal, Here are facts in relation to the journal that can- | expression of the blunt attorney, who told the story as 
not be gainsaid; facts which prove that even the de- | if he really thought he deserved credit for the trick. 
struction of the original manuscript journal, after that There are many feigned issues, Mr, President; but fe w 
journal has been printed and published, was never dream- | who practise them are as candid as was this Kentucky 
ed to be a violation of that clause of the constitution | lawyer before the Supreme Court. When the idca 
which requires each House of Congress to keep a jour- | was first broached, that a resolution having no necessary 
nal of its proceedings, For the first thirty-five years, in | reference to any existing laws could not be expunge: 
construing the constitution, plain common sense had not | from the legislative journal of the Senate, because the 
been driven from our legislative halls by the refinement | constitution requires the Senate to keep a journal of its 
ef sophistry; the world of argument had not then been | proceedings, 1 would not have believed that such « 
turned upside down; ingenuity had not then contrived | feigned issue could be entertained so long as really to 
to turn a plain duty of the representative to obey his | have assumed the appearance of settled seriousness. 
constituents into a violation of his oath and his con-| Surely, in all the expunging that heretofore has taken 
science. place, it never before entered into the heart of man to 

In the year 1823, the Senate of Massachusetts passed | conceive such an objection as this. 

a resolution to expunge another resolution from their It issaid the constitution requires a journal to be kept, 
journal, passed in 1813, which the public sentiment had | and therefore no part of this journal can be mutilated, 
condemned. A member of the Legislature of that State | struck out, or destroyed. If it be an imperative con- 
for the present year informed me that he recently ex- | stitutional injunction to preserve, there must be some 
amined the manuscript journal, containing both the ex- | object to be gained by the preservation. ‘The journal 
punged and expunging resolutions. Both of them were | can be useful for no other purpose than the preserva- 
psssed by an exact vote of the two political parties. | tion of evidence of proceedings. 

The old federal party had the ascendancy in the Massa- All those parts of the journal relating to laws that 
chusetts Senate in 1813, and the resolution, that it was | have become obsolete, ar to proceedings that are of no 
unbecoming a moral and religious people to rejoice in | consequence, are valuable only as objects of curiosity, 
the success of our army and navy, was passed by the or as matters of history: the public interest could not 


votes of that party alone; and in ten years afterwards, | suffer, if such parts were utterly destroyed. The jour 
the first time the democratic party had the full ascen- | nal of the Senate is kept and preserved for no other 
dancy, that pagty voted to expunge the resolution from | purpose than to show when and how laws are passed, 
the journal. The constitution of Massachusetts requires | and itis of as much consequence to preserve the engross- 
the keeping of a journal, and directs that the ayes and | ed bill or resolution in that branch of the Legislature 
noes of each branch of the Legislature shall be entered | in which such engrossed bill or resolution originated, as 
on that journal; but it does not require that this journal | it is to preserve the journal of proceeding, to show th: 
shall be published. In this it differs from the consti- | progress and history of the same bill or resolution. Ii 
tution of the United States, in relation to the journals | both the engrossed bill and the journal were destroyed, 
of Congress; but the distinction makes altogether in fa- | the enrolled bill on parchment would remain, which 
vor of the doctrine of expunging. In the case of Massa- | would be evidence of the existence of the law; and even 
chusetts, the resolution was expunged, but the manu- | if that enrolled bill were destroyed, the law would still 
script journal (the only official copy in existence) was | be in existence, if there remained anywhere published 
not touched. In our case, the condemnatory resolution | copies, which had been certified as from the original. 


may be expunged; and either the manuscript record may The object of possessing an official copy of the jour- 
a remain unmolested, or it may be ring-marked and cross- | nal of legislative proceedings, is simply to preserve 


ed, or it may be entirely obliterated; and in neither case | collateral evidence that existing laws passed in due 
can it be considered a violation of the constitution, be- | course of legislation: other evidence than these journals, 
cause, from the time the journal has been kept long | such as petitions on which laws are predicated, reports 
enough tobe published, every printed copy of that jour- of committees on those petitions, minutes of reference, 
nal is an official copy; so that no vote to expunge, nor | original draughts of bills or resolutions or amendments, 
even any act of defacing the manuscript journal, can | may be equally important; and yet it will not be urged 
militate with the mandate of the constitution, which re- | that the destruction or obstruction of these either 
quires each House of Congress **to keep a journal of | weakens the force of the law, or violates the constitution. 
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ai its proceedings, aod from time to time publish the There are various ways in which the manuscript jour- 
ety same,” after the journal shall have been kept a sufficient | nal of the Senate may be obliterated ordestroyed. The 

By length of time to be published, building may take fire; and that, with the journal, may 
ae Some thirteen years ago, I first visited the city of | be accidentally burnt: a thief may steal it, and carry it 


Washington, during the sitting of Congress. The Su- | off, or bury it in the water or in the earth: the minutes 
preme Court of the United States was at the same time | may take fire during an evening session, and thus pre- 
; in session. A gentleman of the bar, now ofthe Senate, | vent the Secretary from copying the proceedings at 
i from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] was engaged before the | length. The constitution requires a journal to be kept: 
# 


Ronee 


court on one side of a case; and another gentleman from | would all these casualties or acts by which the journal 


the same State, (Kentucky,) then, and now, a member | shall be destroyed, be so many violations of the constitu- 





of the House of Representatives, of somewhat rougher | tion? 
EP ii aspect, (Mr. Hardin,) argued the case on the other side. Even if the resolution now under consideration, with- 
NK a I listened attentively to both. The rougher gentleman, | out reciting it, went so far as entirely to obliterate a 
iy! . § in the course of his argument, talked of the practice in former resolution that should be deemed improper to be 


Kentucky, and with great nonchalance informed the 


retained on the journal, I cannot concede that the act of 
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obliteration would be unconstitutional. If that resolu- | 


tion were an existing law, still intended to be kept in 
force, the act of obliteration would not nullify the law: 
applied to a simple declaratory resolution that was never 
intended te have the force of a Jaw, the obliteration can- 
not harm the people for whose benefit all laws are made; 
and if it does not harm them, it can be no infringement 
of the constitution, such as is worthy of reprobation. 

{ marvel much at the pertinacity with which this ques- 
tion is attempted to be discussed as an infringement of 
the constitution. It seems to me that, by taking the 
ground they do, the opponents of the expunging resolu- 


Public Deposites. 


| various elements of the opposition. 
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refractory Senate; to command it to record his solemn 
protest; to chastise it for disobedience.” 

Concluding: 

‘©The Senator (Mr. Grunpy, of Tennessee] thinks 
that there is no coverlet large enough to protect all the 
He is mistaken; 
there is one of sufficiently capacious dimensions, recently 
wove ata Jackson loom, called a protest, on which is 


| marked a violation of the constitution, and an assump- 


tion blink the real question: it has all the appearance of | 


amere subterfuge. The horns of this altar will not 
protect them—the cry of ‘a violated constitution,” as 
it is a virtual confession that the people are right in de- 
manding the obliteration of an infamous record, so it 
furnishes strong presumptive evidence of consciousness 
that the resolution to be expunged was wrong in itself. 

My object is not, Mr. President, so much to argue the 
question of power in the Senate to expunge, as to show 
that the sentence of condemnation passed on the Presi- 
dent of the United States was not only extra-judicial, 
but unjust; for I conceive it to be a most inglorious 
evasion that Senators now say this sentence of condem- 
nation imputed to the President no crime. 
tors from Louisiana [Mr. Ponrer) and Virginia [Mr. 
Lxren] will look back to the criminal charges of ‘high 
crimes and misdemeanors” which were almost daily made 
in this body two years ago, they may well conclude that 
the people of the United States will repose little faith in 
the assertion now, that the resolution of April, 1834, im- 
puted to the President of the United States no criminal 
intention. To show that it was the intention to impute 
the highest criminality to the President, in the passage 
of that resolution, the speeches of more than one Sena- 
tor who voted for it might be quoted. One single ex- 
tract from the speech of the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cray,] after the resolution had passed, will serve 
my purpose: 

In Senate, April 30, 1834.—Mr. Cray rose: “ Never,” 
said he, ** Mr. President, have I known or read of an 
admivistration which expires with so much agony, and 
so little composure and resignation, as that which now, 


lf the Sena- 


unfortunately, has the control of public affairs in this | 


country. It exhibits a state of mind feverish, fretful, 
and fidgetty; [a beautiful alliteration!] bounding ruthless- 
ly from one expedient to another, without any sober or 
settled purpose. * * . . : 7 ° 

“* But I would ask in what tone, temper, and spirit 
does the President come to the Senate? As a great 
state culprit, who bas been arraigned at the bar of justice, 
or sentenced as guilty? Does he manifest any of those 
compunctious visitings of conscience which a guilty viola- 
tor of the constitution and laws of the land ought to feel? 
Does he address himself toa high court with the res- 
pect, to say nothing of humility, which a person accused 
or convicted would naturally feel? No, no. He comes 
as if the Senate were guilty; and as if he were in the 
judgment-seat, and the Senate stood accused before 
him. He arraigns the Senate; puts it upon trial; con- 
demns it. He comes as if he felt himself elevated far 
above the Senate, and beyond all reach of the law, sur- 
rounded by unapproachable impunity. He who pro- 
fesses to be an innocent and injured man, gravely accuses 
the Senate, and modestly asks it to put upon its own 
record his sentence of condemnation! When before 
did the arraigned or convicted party demand of the 
court which was to try, or had condemned him, to enter 
upon their records a severe denunciation of their own 
conduct? The President presents himself before the 


Senate, not in the garb of suffering innocence, but in 
imperial and royal costume, as a dictator to rebuke a 


tion of enormous executive power; and the honorable 
Senator had better hasten to place himself under the 
banners of those who are contending against power and 
prerogative for free institutions and civil liberty. And 
he had better lose no time, for the protest is the last 
stroke upon the last nail driven into the coffin (not of 
Jackson--may he live a thousand years! but) of Jack- 
sonism!”? 

Mr. Hint here closed his remarks in regard to the 
expunging resolution, and proceeded to a detailed ex- 
position of various alleged transactions of the Bank of 
the United States; embracing the private accounts of 
numerous individuals, a history of the management of 
the branch of the bank at Portsmouth, &c., which oc- 
cupied between two and three hours in the delivery 
After he had finished, 

‘The resolution was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to regulate the deposites of 
the public money. 

The question being on the amendment 
Wrienart, 

Mr. WRIGIIT modified his amendment in that part 
which requires that seven millions shall be always kept 
in the Treasury, by striking out the word “ seven,” so 
as to leave the blank to be filled by the Senate. 

Mr. WRIGHT, in offering his amendment, said he 
rejoiced that this interesting subject had at last come to 
its discussion before the Senate; and he rejoiced still 
more to see, as he thought he did see, a disposition 
upon all sides of the House to consider the bill with a 
sincere desire to agree upon a law which should here- 
alter regulate the deposites of the public moneys in the 
State banks. He would assure the Senate that he en- 
tered upon the discussion with the most earnest hope 
and intention that their deliberations might be brought 
to a successful termination, and that provisions might be 
agreed upon which would not only meet the assent of 
a large proportion of the Senators, but be satisfactory 
to the country, and quiet the complaints and remove 
the apprehensions which now surround the subject. 

Mr. W. said he ought further to inform the Senate, 
before he proceeded with the remarks he had to make, 
that no pride of authorship could attach to him in the 
amendment he had offered. The sections which re- 
lated to the regulation of deposites, were the bill di- 
gested by the Committee of Ways and Means of the last 
Ilouse of Representatives, as he had been informed, 
and supposed to be true, with the advice of the head 
of the Treasury Department, and was reported to that 
House, but not acted upon. He did not himself pro 
fess a sufficient acquaintance with the subject to be able 
to frame a safe and proper bill to regulate these de- 
posites, which would accommodate the ‘Treasury, and at 
the same time be so far consistent with the interests of 
the banks, as to induce their assent to its provisions. 
He had not so minutely examined the provisions of 
these sections as to be able to pronounce the opinion 
that they were, in all respects, right in themselves, or 
preferable to others which might be rhe 
last two sections of the proposed amendment related to 
a subject distinct from the regulati m of the 
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and had been added in pursuance of recommendations 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury in his last an- 
nual report to Congress. They were therefore propo- 
sitions of the Secretary, for the temporary disposition of 
any surplus which might remain in the Treasury; and 
he had offered them to the Senate because they met 
much more perfectly his views than any other proposi- 
tions for the disposition of that surplus which he had 
heard from any other quarter. He was not, therefore, 
the author of any portion of the amendment he had 
presented; and his action must not be considered as in- 
fluenced by any such relation to any of the provisions. 
He would go farther, and say that he was unconscious 
of feeling any peculiar attachment to any of the propo- 
sitions he had presented, and would most cheerfully 
yield them, and give his support to any others which he 
could convince himself were better suited to the objects 
all had in view. 

Among those objects it appeared to him that the se- 
curity of the public treasure must stand first. He was 
not among those who entertained the least apprehen- 
sion as to its entire security in its present condition, but 
he was fully conscious, if further accumulations were to 
take place, that a change of that condition would be- 
come indispensable. His confidence in the safety of the 
deposite banks, at the present time, was perfect; but he 
could not fail to see, that if the amounts in deposite 
went on increasing, a just apprehension might soon be 
entertained that the capital and means of the banks 
might not be adequate to their immense responsibilities. 
Some indulged this apprehension now, and he was desi- 
rous to adopt measures which should not only arrest its 
increase, but put an end to it for the future. 

Another leading object in any action upon this sub- 
ject (Mr. W. said) must be the convenient use of the 
banks as the fiscal agents of the Treasury. And here it 
should be borne constantly in mind, that the Senate 
were attempting to legislate in reference to institutions, 
not existing by the authority of Congress, not subject 
to the control or direction of Congress, and in no way 
to be affected by the action of Congress, in their char- 
acter of fiscal agents, any further than their respective 
voluntary assents should bind them to such subjection, 
and thus connect their interests with the legislation of 
Congress. We were, in effect, (Mr. W. said,) merely 
making proposals to these institutions for a contract, in 
any law we might pass; and it therefore became us, 
while we performed scrupulously and rigidly our office 
and duty as guardians of the public treasure, so far to 
regard the interests to be consulted upon the other side 
as not to make our terms or proposals such as must 
meet the refusal of the banks, and thus deprive the 
Treasury of their essential services. It was, in his judg- 
ment, the wisest protection of the public interests to 
offer to the deposite banks such terms as would make it 
their interest to discharge promptly, honestly, and faith- 
fully, their duties to the ‘Treasury, and to keep care- 
fully and safely the public moneys intrusted to them; 
and he could not consent to adopt any parsimonious 
policy which would so tie down these banks as to com- 
pel them to make an unsafe and hazardous use of the 
moneys in deposite, to indemnify themselves against our 
exactions. Such a course would be to draw the most 
unsafe banks only into our service, and to excite them 
to a use of the public moneys dangerous to the institu- 
tions and insecure to the public. 

A third object, which should not be lost sight of in 
the legislation under consideration, was a healthful con- 
dition of the monetary system of the country. Mr. W. 
said he could not, for a moment, doubt that the large 
accumulation of the public revenues in the banks had 
done much to promote the spirit of excessive specula- 
tion which, during the past year, had seemed to peryade 
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every section of our vast country and every branch of 
enterprise. The ten or eleven millions, beyond any for- 
mer year, which had sought investment in the pub- 
lic lands, must, toa very great extent, have emanated 
from these reservoirs of surplus funds. The year was 
one of plenty and profusion in every department of trade 
and business; and the capital of the banks, and in the 
banks, not required for the legitimate uses of commerce, 
must seek other employment. Hence, accommodations 
were liberal, and speculations ran wild; for, rely upon 
it, (said Mr. W.,) those gentlemen are mistaken who 
have supposed, and have told us, that banks lock up 
the money intrusted to their keeping, and deprive the 
community of its use. Such is not the nature of these 
institutions. Such is not their interest; and as soulless 
existences, their interests are their only governing prin- 
ciple. The fault is here. They will not keep money 
in an unproductive state; and when the proper custom- 


| ers of banks, those who require loans for commercial 


purposes, when speedy returns are certain, do not ap- 
ply for their means, they will loan them to those who 
are engaged inspeculations; to those who, it is known, in- 
tend to apply the funds obtained to the purchase of prop- 
erty not convertible to cash at pleasure, but dependent 
upon casualties which render the use hazardous to the 
stability of banking facilities. The commercial commu- 
nity are, at this moment, experiencing a severe pressure 
for money. Is not the principal cause to be found 
here? Were the millions which have been invested in 
speculations upon real estate, derived from bank accom- 
modations, within the eighteen months last past, to be 
returned within the reach of legitimate commercial calls, 
does any one suppose the pressure at present existing 
would have been felt? Does any one believe it would 
continue for one day? In so far as the great accumula- 
tion of the moneys of the Government in the deposite 
banks may have promoted this spirit of speculation, 
and encouraged these loans, it is the imperative duty of 
Congress, when legislating upon the subject of the pub- 
lic deposites, to devise some mode of correcting the ex- 
isting evil, and of preventing its recurrence in future. 
In our use of the State institutions as the fiscal agents of 
the Treasury, we should, as far as may be in our pow- 
er, so regulate that use as to promote, notto disturb, the 
great moneyed interests of the country, and the success 
and prosperity of commerce, which is our principal de- 
pendence for the revenues to be deposited. 

With these preliminary remarks (Mr. W. said) he 
would proceed to consider, very generally, the bill and 
amendment, and to-point out some of the principal dit- 
ferences between the two proposed measures. He should 
not, at this time, enter into minute details, but should 
confine his remarks to those differences which he thought 
highly essential. 

‘The first he should notice was the liberty given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by the amendment, to select 
additional deposite banks. The provision, in terms, 
authorized an entire new selection under the law, as 
those now used had been selected when thére was no 
law upon the subject; but he was most happy to be 
able to say to the Senate that he was not aware, nor did 
he believe, there was the least intention or desire on 
the part of the Secretary, or of any one else, in the ex- 
ecution of this power, to dismiss a single one of the ex- 
isting deposite banks. He did not know, or believe, 
that any bank now employed was considered an unsafe 
depository of the public money, or had failed in any 
essential particular to perform its duties promptly and 
faithfully, as a fiscal agent of the Treasury. He did be- 
lieve, however, that if the public moneys were to re- 
main in the banks, additional selections ought to be 
made at some of the more important points. As he was 


more particularly acquainted with the condition of things 
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in the city of New York, he would confine his remarks 
to that point. Three banks of deposite had been se- 
lected, and were now employed in that city. 
those banks were, by their charters, restricted as to 
their amount of loans; and his recollection was, that the 
utmost extent to which they could go was twice and a 
half the amount of their capital stock. All the other 
banks in the city and State of New York, with very 


Two of 


| 


few exceptions, were subject to the same restriction and | 


limitation; and Mr. W. said he did not doubt that the 
third deposite bank, from the large amount of its capital, 
and the known discretion and safety of its directors, was 
practically subjected to the same limitation. Hence it 
would be apparent to all that an amount of public de- 
posite must frequently accumulate in these three banks 
at that point, which, connected with the capital and 
means of the banks themselves, would constitute a fund 
far beyond the amount of loans they were at liberty to 
make. What, he should be asked, is done with this 
surplus? Is it not locked up, without use to the banks or 
the community? He was ready, as he believed, to an- 
swer the inquiries, and to say that itis not locked up and 
kept from the use of that commercial community. When 
such a state of things is found to exist, those deposite 
banks suffer balancesto remain to their credit in the neigh- 
boring banks of the city, upon which those banks extend 
their loans. He could not say that there were permanent 


arrangements between the banks as to these balances; but | 


he believed he could say, with perfect safety, that they 
constantly existed to a greater or less extent, and that, 
in this indirect way, all the deposites at that point were 


made to constitute, as far as these deposites could prop- | 
erly be made to constitute, capital upon which accom- | 
modations were extended to the customers of the banks. | 


‘The system, however, (Mr. W. said,) was, in his judg- 
ment, very objectionable. These balances, suffered to 
remain in the banks not selected as deposite banks, were, 
from the necessity of the case, payable to the deposite 
banks upon demand, at their pleasure. It gave them, 
therefore, a command over the neighboring institutions, 
which should not exist, but from an unavoidable necessi- 
ty. If we so arrange the disposition of the public mo- 
neys, that more banks than those now selected must be 
employed to use them for the accommodation of the 
business community, there is no reason why each bank 
should not be made principal in its own use, and be re- 
sponsible directly to the Treasury, and not indirectly, 
through its neighboring and perhaps rival institutions. 
Mr. W. said it gave him great pleasure to say that he 
had never heard of a charge of unfairness, or an unne- 
cessary exertion of the power possessed by the deposite 
banks in the city of New York over their debtor banks; 
but there was something invidious in so limiting the num- 
ber of the deposite banks there, as to create the con- 
stant necessity of permitting part of the public moneys 
on deposite to remain in other banks, and be used by 
them, or to be taken from use, and locked up in the de- 
posite banks. It added an unpleasant responsibility to 
the deposite banks, because, by the arrangement, they 
were compelled to be answerable, not only for their own 
use of the moneys intrusted to them, but for the use, by 
neighboring and rival institutions, of portions of those 
money's; and it placed the neighboring and rival institu- 
tions, which would consent to take and use any part of 
these moneys, in the unpleasant position of agents to 
their rivals, and, so far, subject to their power and con- 
trol. ‘This state of things, Mr. W. said, he believed 
ought not to exist; and either that the amount of cepos- 
ites in the banks ought to be reduced to a limit within 
their chartered powers of disposition, or that the num- 
ber of deposite banks ought to be increased to an extent 
which would produce that consequence. 

The bill introduced by the honorable Senator from 
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South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] confined the deposites 
to the existing deposite banks, and contained a positive 
prohibition against the selection of others, except at 
points where the public service might require it, and 
where there was now no such bank. Of consequence, 
the exception would not afford a remedy in the case he 
had described; and he did not doubt that the situation of 
New York must be substantially that of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and many other similar points, where 
the principal collections of the revenue were made. 
For these reasons, he preferred the amendment he had 
offered to the original bill, so far as this difference was 
concerned. 

The next difference he proposed to notice, Mr. W. 
said, was the omission, in the amendment, of any pro 
vision for the payment of interest upon deposites. This 
omission, so far as his action was concerned, had been 
made upon the assumption that some disposition other 
than that of a deposite in the banks, would be made of 
any surplus of the moneys so deposited, beyond the con- 
templated expenses of the Government. Should this 
not be so, and should the public moneys continue to ac- 
cumulate in the banks, without appropriation and expen- 
diture, he was clearly of the opinion that the banks 
ought to allow a reasonable interest for their use. He 
was, however, so unwilling to make an investment of 
this description, because he held it so directly, if not 
compulsorily, an inducement to the banks to make a 
hazardous, if not improvident, use of the money in ce- 
posite with them, that he would not, in this stage of the 
proceeding, discuss the principle involved, or express 
an opinion as to any rate of interest which he might 
think it proper to exact. He yet entertained the strong- 
est hope that the adoption, by the Senate, of the propo- 
sition he had made for the investment of any surplus 
which might be found to exist, would entirely supersede 
the necessity of action upon this proposition; and he 
took it for granted, if his, or any other of the several 
propositions for taking the surplus from the banks, and 
placing it beyond their reach, should prevail, all would 


| concede that the use of the moneys which would remain 


in deposite would be no more than an equivalent for the 
services required of the deposite banks, in their charac- 
ters as fiscal agents of the Treasury. If none of those 
propositions should meet the approval of the Senate, 
then he might be compelled to consider, practically, 
some mode of requiring the banks to pay an interest 
upon the deposites, and the rates of interest which 
should be charged. He would not, however, at present, 
anticipate the difficulties which would be found to arise 
from any provision of this sort. A further consideration 
connected with this part of the subject, Mr. W. said, it 
became his particular duty to bring to the notice of the 
Senate. He could not speak as to other States than the 
one he had the honor in part to represent here; but the 
banks of his State, as he had before remarked, were 
limited in the amounts they were permitted to loan; and 
in the city of New York, it happened, as he was informed 
and believed, and would hereafter often happen, that 
the amount of public deposites in the deposite banks 
there, would be greater, when added to the capital and 
means of those banks, than they could use by way of 
loans. Under the present arrangement, he had described 
the mode in which the surplus of such deposites was 
made useful and available to the mercantile community. 
The system pursued, on the part of the deposite banks, 
of letting balances stand to their credit in the neighbor- 
ing institutions, upon which they could make loans, 
reached this great and useful object; and the fact that 
these balances were permitted to remain without inter- 
est, enabled the banks thus accommodated to extend to 
their customers nearly the same liberality which could 
be extended by the deposite banks, were they permitted 
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to discount upon the same funds. But if interest was 
to be demanded of the deposite banks, it was certain 
that they could not afford to suffer these balances to re- 
main with rival institutions, without interest. They could 
not afford to pay interest upon funds, and give the gra- 
tuitous use of them to their neighbors. 

Interest, Mr. W. said, was the governing principle of 
a bank, and no bank would consent to pay interest and 
not receive interest; much less to pay interest for the 
benefit of a rival bank. The deposite banks, therefore, 
will not pay interest to the Government upon the public 
deposites, and suffer portions of the moneys in deposite 
with them to remain, in the shape of balances, in neigh- 
boring institutions, without interest. Can they, then, 
Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) permit them to remain 
upon the payment of interest? No, sir: I think they 
cannot. SWalances suffered to remain, under a stipula- 
tion to pay interest, would be loans in effect, and loans 
within the meaning and intent of the charters of the 
banks which should enter into such a stipulation by way 
of addition to the direct loans they are permitted to 
make. ‘These deposite banks will be sure /o use direct- 
ly so much of the moneys intrusted to thei: care as they 
are permitted by their charters to use; and‘should more 
be deposited, it is impossible they could pay an interest 
upon it, and not use it; it is certain they would not pay 
an interest upon it, and permit others to use it without 
interest; it is shown that they could not lend it to others 
upon interest, to be used as the basis for loans; and 
therefore they could not consent to receive in deposite a 
greater sum than they could use under the powers 
granted in their own charters. 

Here, Mr. W. said, he thought he had a conclusive 
argument to prove, either that an interest upon the de- 
posites ought not to be charged, or that the number of 
deposite banks in the city of New York ought to be so 
increased, that each bank could use, by way of loans, 
all the money it should be required to take upon de- 
posite. He did not oppose the plan of charging the 
banks with an interest upon the deposites, in case 
amounts of money, beyond the current demands upon 
the Treasury, were to remain with them; but if this 
policy was to become the law of the land, he desired 
that it might be practically applied, so that the institu- 
tions and the Treasury might be able to act together, in | 
adopting it. This, he was sure, could not be done, | 
without the selection of additional deposite banks at some 
of the important points. He had stated the operation at | 
New York, and he did not doubt that the same conse- 
quences, to a greater or less extent, would be operative | 
at several of the other important points, where the col- | 
lections of the public revenue were large. He must 
here again remind the Senate, that we were legislating 
in reference to institutions not subject to our legislation, 
and which were to be made subject to it by their own 
voluntary consent; by a free, and full, and fair contract, 
or not at all. It therefore became us to offer to them 
terms which they could accept, and not so to economize 
our Own interests as to deprive us of the aids, important, 


sury. For these reasons he preferred the amendment 
to the original bill, because it gave to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to select additional deposite 
banks—an exercise of which power would be indispensa- 
ble, in case the principle of charging interest upon the 
deposites should be made a feature of the deposite bill. 

The only other principal difference between the bill 
and amendment, Mr. W. said, which he proposed to 
notice, was, the different propositions for the temporary 
disposition of any surplus of revenue which might, from 
time to time, be found in the Treasury. The bill offer. 
ed by the honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Caxnown,]} proposed to deposite it with the States, with- 
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out interest, upon-a mere statute pledge of repayment 
of the principal when Congress should call for it. The 
amendment offered by himself proposed simply to invest 
it in the stocks and securities issued by some one of the 
States of this Union, bearing a fair interest, transferable 
at the pleasure of the holder, and to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, at any time, when the wants of the national 
Treasury should require it, to sell the stock so purchased 
at its market value. 

Mr. W. said it would be the purpose of his remaining 
remarks to examine these different propositions, and 
assign the reasons for his preference for the one he had 
submitted. 

The proposition he had offered, equally with that of 
the honorable Senator, [Mr. Catnoun,] rested upon the 
responsibility of the States; and the investments were, 
by the terms of it, to be confined to the stocks, or other 
securities, issued by a State, and carrying upon its face 
a pledge of the faith and credit of the State for the 
punctual payments of interest and the final redemption 
of the principal. It possessed an important advantage 
over the proposition of the Senator, in commanding, for 
the money paid, an actual and transferable security-—a 
security which might be converted into money at pleas- 
ure, without any agency or interference on the part of 
the State. It also secured a fair interest for the use of 
the money, while it should remain invested; and in this 
respect seemed to him to be decidedly preferable to the 
proposition of the Senator. 

The Senator proposed to loan the money to the States 
without interest, until wanted for the uses of the public 
Treasury, and actually called for upon a given notice, 
(and that, too, without any security possessed by the Gov- 
ernment, which it could use, )independently of the action 
of the States. His only security wasa legislative pledge, 
which was worth nothing until made so by the further 
positive action of the State Legislatures. It might, or 
it might not, be convenient for them to respond to the 
call of Congress for this money; and all would admit that 
their pleasure must determine the question whether or 
not the money should be repaid, as none would contend 
that any power existed in Congress, or in any depart- 
ment of this Government, to coerce the fulfilment of this 
legislative promise to pay. 

But by whom, Mr. W. said he would ask, was this 
call to be made upon the States? By Congress: in other 
words, by the representatives of the States here, and by 
the representatives of the people of the States in the 
other branch of Congress. The States were to be made 
the debtors, and their will, expressed by their represent- 
atives in Congress, was to determine whether their re- 
spective debts should be paid, and when and how that 
payment should be made. This was the financial policy 
of the proposition of the honorable Senator. ‘This was 
the security to the national Treasury to be offered for 
the almost countless millions which the imagination of 
the Senator had accumulated there, to be transferred to 
the several State treasuries. 

Mr. W. said, he here met an objection, which he must 
examine in a manner he hoped would be satisfactory to 
all who would honor him with their attention. He allu- 
ded to the objection that the mode of investment he had 
proposed would introduce into the financial operations 
of the country an extensive system of ** stock-jobbing;”’ 
would make the Government itself a ‘ stock-jobber,” 
and would confound its fiscal agen's with ‘* the bulls and 
bears of the stock market.” 

The objection, Mr. W. said, was most seriously urged, 
and, therefore, deserved a careful examination. He 


hoped to be able to give that examination in a manner 
so simple, clear, and intelligible, that friends and oppo- 
nents of the propositions would be entirely satisfied that 
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its rejection must rest upon stronger ground than could 
be found in this cabalistic scarecrow. In what securities 
did he propose to make the investments? In securities 
resting upon the faith and credit of some one of the 
States of this Union. Were securities of that character 
the subject of stock gambling? Would any Senator rise 
in his place and say that the stocks or other securities 
issued by his State, and dependent upon its faith for their 
final redemption, were food for * the bulls and bears of 
the stock market?’ Would any one contend that secu- 
rities of this character were to be classed with the gam- 
bling stocks of the day? Would it be urged that the 
rise and depression of these stocks in the market for the 
last ten years had furnished the least indigation that they 
were affected by the movements of those who had been 
termed ‘the bulls and bears of the stock market?’ He 
was sure he might give a negative to all these inquiries 
without contradiction here; and if so, he must be per- 
mitted to say he considered the ‘stock-jobbing” objec- 
tion most conclusively answered. 

He would ask, however, what were gambling stocks 
in practice? Were they securities, like the State stocks, 
defined and certain in every element which could consti- 
tute value’ Were they certificates, or bonds, for a given 
amount of principal, payable at a given day and at a 
specified place; with a given rate of interest for the for- 
bearance of payment, also payable quarterly, half-yearly, 
or yearly, ata given place named upon the face of the 
security? Could stocks or securities of this character 
become the subject of gambling in the stock market, 
for any other cause than a doubt as to the payments of 
interest and principal? And was any one prepared to 
say that the faith of any State of the Union, thus pledged, 
was matter of doubt or uncertainty in the remotest de- 
gree? He thought not. Where, then, was the room for 
apprehension as to stock-jobbing? The amount of princi- 
pal secured by the stock was liquidated and certain; the 


day of payment was particularly specified; the rate of | 


interest was fixed, and the place for the payments of in- 
terest and principal was defined. 
again ask, was there room for gambiing? for stock-job- 
bing? for the interference of the ‘ bulls and bears” in 
investments of this character? There was none; and the 
history of these stocks and securities in the market would 


show that they were entirely exempt from influences of | 


the disruption indicated by the objection. 

These stocks would experience fluctuations in the 
market, but they were not the fluctuations produced by 
stock gambling. 


ments would be sought in these safe stocks, and they 
would rise in value. When, on the contrary, money 
was scarce, and capital could be safely invested at a much 
more advantageous rate than the usually low interest paid 
upon these stocks, the stocks would seek a market for 
a change of investment, and the consequence would 
usually be a depression of price. These, and these 
alone, were the causes of fluctuation in the price of the 


State stocks; and who could suppose that these causes | 


would produce fluctuations so great as to deserve the 
appellation of ‘* stock-jobbing,” 
*fan association with the bulls and bears of the stock 
market?” 

What, Mr. W. said he would again ask, were gam- 
bling stocks? They were stocks dependent upon future 
and uncertain results. They were stocks as to the value 
of which the jadgment and the imagination were the 
guides of the purchaser. A bank is chartered, a railroad 
company is incorporated, or a canal is authorized to be 
constructed; a stock is created, and becomes the subject 
of purchase and sale in the market; but there is no bank, 
no railroad, no canal, in actual operation. 


Public 


Where, he would | 


‘Ol When money was plenty, and the le- | 
gitimate calls of business did not require all the means | 
at the command of capitalists and money-dealers, invest- | 


*« stock-gambling,” | 
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the stock is matter of calculation, conjecture, imagination. 
There are no dividends, and therefore the rate of divi- 
dend is unknown; and estimate, calculation, judgment, 
or imagination, excitement, enthusiasm, as the case may 
be, direct the standard of value of the stocks, and govern 
the sales. These are the stocks which give rise to stock- 
jobbing; these are the gambling stocks; these are the 
stocks upon which ‘the bulls and bears of the stock 
market” act; these are what have been denominated 
‘«the fancy stocks” of Wall and Chestnut streets, and 
the other great stock markets of the country. Would 
any Senator, or any citizen of intelligence and observa- 
tion, attempt to class these stocks with the certain and 
specified securities issued by the independent States of 
this Union, and guarantied by their faith and credit? He 
was certain he might answer, no; and that answer must 
put at rest forever this frightful “‘ stock-jobbing” objec- 
tion. 
Another advantage, Mr. W. said, to be derived from 
the propositions he had submitted, and which ought to 
commend them to the favor of some portion of the Sen- 
ate, was, that they were antagonist to no measure of ap- 
propriation or distribution which had been, or which 
could be, presented to Congress. If adopted, they would 
merely act upon any surplus moneys which might, from 
time to time, be in deposite; they would, at all times, 
| regulate the amount of money in the banks, and prevent 

the mischiefs experienced and apprehended from an 

over accumulation of funds there; they would remedy 
| the evil which constituted the principal subject of pres- 
ent complaint, and would, at the same time, preserve 
the funds within the entire control of the Treasury, ina 
shape to be converted into money whenever appropria- 
tions made by Congress should reguire their use. 

It was objected that there would be a want of these 
stocks to absorb the millions which the condition of the 
Treasury would present for investment under the terms 
of the propositions. His answer to this objection was 
double. In the first place, he could assure the gentle- 
man who urged it, and the country, that the vivid and 
fruitful anticipations of the financiers who had predicted 
upon the amounts of surplus revenue, would be sadly 
and greatly disappointed. If Congress performed its 
duty, during its present session, and made such provision 
for the immediate and permanent defences of the coun- 
try as its condition and wants imperiously demanded, 
| the amount of our surplus money would not be such as 
to alarm the statesman and patriot, or to compel the fis- 
cal officers of the Government to go abroad for stocks 
in which they could invest it. There might be a small 
surplus; but he thought it would mostly consist of unex- 


| pended balances of outstanding appropriations. Exist- 


bd 
ing in this shape, it might be found wise to make tem- 
porary investments in the manner proposed, but not in 
amounts which would exceed the amounts of State stocks 
| in the market. In the second place, the present amount 
| of those securities, existing in the shape of stocks or 
bonds, must be some fifty or sixty millions of dollars; and 
it was a fact, known to all who had paid the least atten- 
tion to the legislation of the States for the past year, that 
a very large proportion of them were authorizing further 
loans, and the issue of new stocks or securities, to en- 
able them to prosecute additional works of internal im- 
| provement. He did not propose to be specific m any 
| statement upon this point, but he would refer the 
\ State he had the honor in part to represent, to Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Louisiana, and many others, 
as having outstanding securities in lerable amounts; 
| and the same States, with perhaps the exception of Ohio, 
together with Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Mississipp ’ 
and he believed several other States, had, at the last ses- 
sions of their respective Legislatures, authorized heavy 
additions to their State debt How, then, could gen- 
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tlemen entertain apprehensions that there would bea 
want of State stocks in which to make these invest- 
ments? Even should the amounts to be invested far ex- 
ceed their most flattering calculations, the amount of 
these stocks would much more than equal the sum total 
of surplus; and he hoped to quiet their apprehensions 
for the future by the confident assurance, which the his- 
tory of the times would fully warrant, that, unless a radical 
change in the policy of the States should be produced, 
the increase of State loans, and consequently of State 
stocks and other State securities, would far outstrip the 
accumulations of surplus revenue in the national Treas- 
ury. 

But another formidable objection had presented itself 
to the minds of some, in the supposition that any at- 
tempt on the part of this Government to invest the sur- 
plus moneys of the Treasury in these stocks, would at 
once raise the price of stocks in the market to an extent 
so extravagant as to make the investments matter of im- 
portant loss. He would beg gentlemen, who urged this 
objection, to remember against what description of in- 
vestments they were using the argument. Take an ex- 
ample: You propose to purchase a five per cent. stock 
of one of the States, upon which the interest is payable 
quarter-yearly, and the principal redeemable at the ex- 
piration of twenty years. The only consideration which 
can make such a stock par in this country, where money 
is almost always worth more than five per cent. for ordi- 
nary uses, is that of perfect security, and perfect punc- 
tuality in the payments of interest and principal. If 
you pay a premium upon such a stock, and retain it until 
the principal become due, the premium paid is so much 
deducted in advance from the accruing interests; while, 
if the stock be not retained for the whole, but a portion 
only, of the time it has to run, its market value is dimin- 
ishing in precise proportion to the lapse of time; and, of 
course, the prospect of recovering the premium paid, by 
a resale, diminishes constantly. All these are matters 
of precise and perfect calculation; and if every doubt 
as to the prompt and punctual payments of interest and 
principal be removed, as in reference to State stocks 
and securities they might be supposed to be, they were 
all the elements, Mr. W. said, which entered into the 
value of the given stock. How much premium, then, 
he would ask, could be paid? Five per cent. premium 
would be the whole interest for one year, or the twen- 
tieth part of all the interest to be paid upon the stock; 
and this ratio would exhibit the effect upon the interest 
of the purchase at any rate of premium. How was it 
possible, then, that these stocks could experience great 
fluctuations beyond those occasioned by the different 
value of money at different periods? They could not; 
and their history in the market, as he had previously 
had occasion to notice, had proved that they had not 
fluctuated materially after public confidence had become 
established in their entire security as investments. In- 
deed, he could go further, and say that the State stocks 
had experienced no extensive fluctuations at any period; 
but, on the contrary, their usual history had been a 
gradual rise, within certain limits, regulated by the value 
of money and the desire for permanent investments, in 
proportion as the stocks became known and their per- 
fect safety ascertained. 

Some gentlemen, Mr. W. said, seemed to suppose 
that the fact that the Government was to become a pur- 
chaser would, of necessity, affect the price of these stocks 
inthe market. Thishedidnotbelieve. He had hadsome 
experience in transactions of this sort, while in charge of 
an important fiscal office in his own State, and acting for 
the State; and that experience had taught him to believe 
that a public officer, acting with discretion, could pur- 
chase stocks of this character upon as favorable terms 
as any other individual. If the officer were to give pub- 
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lic notice, in advance, that, upon a given day, he would 
present himself in the market and purchase a given 
amount of specified stock, he would, most undoubtedly, 
have the price of that stock raised upon him, and would 
either defeat his intended purchase altogether, or com- 
pel himself to pay an exorbitant price. So with the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, under the provisions 
of thisact; but did any one suppose those officers would 
take that course in making the investments they are requi- 
red tomake? _ No, Mr. President; no officers or agents of 
intelligence and integrity will thus discharge such a trust. 
They will first ascertain, at the times specified, the 
amount of money to be invested, and will then give 
their instructions to trustworthy and confidential agents, 
stock-brokers or’ others, at the points where the de- 
sired stocks are to be found, to make the necessary pur- 
chases for them. Their agents go into the market as 
other private individuals go there; not proclaiming 
themselves as the representatives of the United States, 
but as purchasers of State stocks for investment, and 
proffering the money, at the market value, to those who 
wish to sell. Their purchases, like all others, will be 
regulated by the relative value of money, and of the 
stocks purchased; and, so far from the price being af- 
fected by the circumstance that the Government is in fact 
the purchaser, the seller may never know that fact. He 
makes his transfer to the nominal purchaser, and that 
purchaser to the United States; and it is only by fol- 
lowing the transfers upon the books kept in the transfer 
office, that it will become known that the Government 
has purchased the stocks. This fact may not be made 
known until the investments are completed, and the 
purchases for the Government have closed. So with 
the sales, when the Government may find it necessary 
to sell; and no apprehension, therefore, can be justly 
entertained by reason of the connexion of the public 
Treasury with these operations. 

Mr. W. said it was undoubtedly true, in case large 
amounts were to be invested at one time, that an ap- 
preciation of the stocks might be the consequence. It 
was a law of trade, of universal application, that an un- 
usual demand for any article in the market had a ten- 
dency to raise the price of that article in a ratio gov- 
erned by the demand and supply; and, in reference to 
the investments provided for, this rule would operate 
in the same manner that it would upon mercantile, or 
any other transactions of trade. As, however, he had 
shown (he hoped satisfactorily to the Senate) that the 
amounts to be invested, as surplus beyond the appro- 
priations made by Congress, could not be large, and 
that the amount of stocks in the market, of the descrip- 
tion to which the investments were confined, was ample 
at present, and would increase much more rapidly than 
any possible increase of our surplus | revenues, he 
thought he had answered the last two objections named, 
so effectually as to prevent their repetition. = 

Another objection had been made to the propositions 
he had submitted, of a personal character. It had been 
said that the commissioners of the sinking fund were 
not the persons to whom the trust of making these in- 
yestments ought to be confided. Mr. W. said he had 
named these commissioners, not because he had any 
especial preference for those particular officers, as the 
trustees of the Treasury, upon this particular occasion. 
Indeed, he did not know that he could tell who the com- 
missioners were at the present moment; but he believed 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Secretaries of State and of the Treasury, 
and the Attorney General, were of-the number, if not 
the whole board. He must be permitted to say he had 
full and entire confidence in the individuals who now 
held these important offices, and, for himself, he would 
most cheerfully confide to their intelligence and integ- 
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rity any trust, pecuniary or political; but he had desig- 
nated the commissioners of the sinking fund for the rea- 
son that our fathers had designated those high officers, 
whoever the individuals might chance to be, to dis- 
charge much more important duties in reference to the 
great and vital interests of the Treasury—the payment 
of the national debt, and not from any personal or po- 
litical attachment to the gentlemen who now filled the 
places. If objection was to be seriously made on ac- 
count of this feature of the propositions, and any Sena- 
tor would name other public officers, whose duties 
would permit the requisite attention to the trust, and 
who could be less exceptionably charged with it, he 
would most cheerfully consent to the change. He was 
sure he did not mistake the feelings of any one of the 
officers he had named, when he said he could not render 
to them a more acceptable service than by discharging 
them from the unpleasant responsibilities which a faith- 
ful execution of the proposed trust might impose. He 
had been unable, however, after the most mature re- 
flection upon the subject, to change the selection of 
trustees, and must, therefore, wait to hear the sugges- 
tions of those who found objection in this part of his 
propositions. He had heard the objections with patience, 
and he would endeavor to receive and consider any 
amendments with impartiality and candor. 

Mr. W. said when he had originally offered the sec- 
tions of the bill upon which he was now remarking, 
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sever millions of dollars was named as the sum to be | 


left in the Treasury to meet the disbursements of each 
quarter. Before he commenced his present observa- 
tions, he had modified the proposition by striking out the 
word ‘*seven,” and thus leaving the sum blank. He 
had done this, because he wished the vote might indi- 
cate the sense of the Senate upon the principle con- 
tained in the section, without involving objections of 


sum would involve. The counter-proposition already 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
uoun,] with a much less sum (three millions) inserted, 
afforded conclusive evidence of a wide difference of 
opinion upon this point, and proved satisfactorily to bis 
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for the coming quarter; and from that estimate to de- 
termine the average of moneys to be found in the Treas- 
ury for the quarter, and to invest all above the amount 
which was to fill the blank in question, in the manner 
pointed out in the provisions. ‘The antagonist proposi- 
tions of the Senator provided for annual distributions, 
leaving in the Treasury, regardless of future receipts, a 
specified amount to meet outstanding appropriations. 

The rule of calculation was, therefore, entirely differ- 
ent, and the blank in each should be filled with refer- 
ence to that rule. In the former case, the calculation 
was to be made at the commencement of the quarter, 
and the receipts as wellas the expenditures of the quar- 
ter were to be brought into the estimate; while, in the 
latter case, a gross sum was to be left in the Treasury, 
at the commencement of each year, which, together 
with the receipts of the year not estimated, was to con- 
stitute its means for the coming year. Inthe one case, 
the blank should be filled by a sum which would meet 
the entire payments of the quarter; while, in the other, 
it should be sucha sum as, when added to the whole 
receipts of the future year, would meet the whole pay- 
ments of that year. It was, therefore, most apparent 
that, in acting upon the different principles proposed, 
this sum should be left blank, and that the blank should 
be filled with reference to the proposition adopted. It 
was equally apparent to his mind, (Mr. W. said,) that 
the sum to beinserted in either case must depend mainly 
upon the appropriations made, and to be made, by Con- 


| gress, during its present session. The quarterly payments 


mind that the question between the two propositions | 


ought to be presented to the Senate without reference 
to this amount; that the principle of each might be 
disembarrassed from this mere difference of opinion as 


to the amount to be left in the ‘Treasury, whether the | 


one proposition or the other should be adopted. He 
thanked the honorable Senator for his agreement with 
him in this opinion, and for having modified his propo- 
sitions in conformity with it, by leaving the sum blank 
in them also. Indeed, Mr. W. said, the fixing of this 
sum, in any event, ought to be the act of the Senate, 
and not of any member of the Senate who might choose 
to submit propositions as to the disposition of any sur- 
plus revenue which might be found in the Treasury. 
This position would be sound, under any circumstances; 


, sent year are very late. 
detail, which, it was most manifest, the fixing of this | 


must surely depend upon that legislation; and the question 
whether the receiptsof the next year will be equal to the 
expenditures of that year, must alsodepend, inagreat de- 
gree, upon the amount of outstanding appropriations at the 
close of this year. The appropriation bills for the pre- 
Few of them have yet passed 
and become laws, although the one-half of the year 
has nearly expired. If, then, they be greater than usual, 
there is the more reason to expect that the amount of 
outstanding appropriations, at the close of the year, will 
be unusually large. This amount, whatever it may be, 
is to be added to the current calls upon the Treasury of 
the next year; and, therefore, in fixing upon a sum to 
be left in the Treasury on the first day of the year, the 
amount of outstanding appropriations should be espe- 
cially regarded. 

In this view of the subject (Mr. W. said) he had no 
hesitation in saying that the blank in the propositions of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. €atnoun] could 


| only be filled safely by a deduction of the outstanding 


and was more especially so at this time, when appropria- | 


tions to a greater extent than usual were not only pro- 
posed to be made, but conceded on all hands to be 
proper, and when, therefore, the amount to be retained 
for the uses of each quarter would be, to an unusual 
extent, dependant upon the appropriations actually 
made. 

There was, however, (Mr. W. said,) a manifest differ- 
ence as to the sum which ought to supply the blank in 
the section he had offered from that which had been of- 
ered by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun, } 
because the rule of action of the two propositions upon 
the funds in the Treasury was wholly different. That 
offered by him directed the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, at the commencement of each quarter of the 
year, to estimate not only the payments, but the receipts 


appropriations, separate from the sum which it might be 
necessary to retain in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of each year, to render it safe against all current 
calls. In reference to the propositions he had submit- 
ted, entirely different considerations might govern our 
legislation. In the first place, an estimate was to be 
made of the receipts and expenditures of each quarter, 
and the sum to be invested was to be regulated by that 


| estimate, by deducting from the moneys in the Treasury, 


and the estimated receipts for the quarter, the estimated 
payments for the same quarter. That estimate, howev- 
er, might be erroneous upon the one side or the other; 
but the consequence of error, in either case, could not 
be materially injurious to the public interests. If the 
estimate should be too favorable to the Treasury, the 
only consequence would be, that the amount of the 
error would remain in the Treasury uninvested du- 
ring the quarter. If, on the other hand, the estimate 
should be too short, and leave the Treasury without 
means, the propositions not only authorize, but direct, 
the commissioners of the sinking fund immediately 
to sell so much of the stocks in which the investments 
have been made as may be necessary to supply the 
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Treasury with means equal to its wants. At no time, 


ernment, or in a situation in which they cannot be come. 
manded by the action of the officers and agents of this 
Government, to supply the wants of the national Treas- 
ury. The filling of the blank, therefore, in this section, 
is much less important than in that offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.}] In this case, 
the propositions, of themselves, provide a correction for 
any error which may arise. Inthe other case, the money 
is placed in the keeping of the States; is put beyond the 
reach of this Government or its officers, upon the mere 
security of a legislative pledge for the repayment of the 
priticipal, without interest; and cannot be reclaimed, 
whatever may be the wants of the national Treasury, 
but upon the voluntary, separate, and independent ac- 
tion of the Legislatures of all those States which shall re- 
ceive their respective dividends. Hence, the far great- 
er importance that the Senate should direct in this mat- 
ter; and that these blanks, and especially that in the 
proposition of the Senator, should be filled with great 
caution, and with particalar reference not only to the 
outstanding appropriations, but to such future appropri- 
ations asany measures of national policy now to be adopt- 
ed may require. He had felt it to be his duty (Mr. W. 
said) to throw out these suggestions; and he would con- 
tent himself with their expression, until some specific 
motion to fill the blank in the one or the other propo- 
sition should bring the question more directly before the 
Senate. 

Mr. W. said he had two insuperable objections to 
prefer against the propositions offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] for a disposition 
of the surplus revenue. The first was, that he consider- 
ed them, in substance and in effect, propositions to make 
a general distribution to the States of all the revenues in 
the national Treasury, from whatever source derived, 
and, in that sense, to embrace the adoption of a principle 
which he considered more dangerous to our civil institu- 
tions, State and national, than any other which could be 
presented for the sanction of Congress. The taxing 
powers of this Government were to be used to accumnu- 
late money for distribution to the sovereign and inde- 
pendent States of the confederacy. Those States were 
to be taught to look to this Government for the means 
to supply their wants; for the money to sustain their in- 
stitutions; for the funds to meet their legislative appro- 
priations. Can relations of this sort be established, and 
the independence of the States be preserved? Can the 
Government of a State feel or exercise an indepen- 
dence of the power which feeds and sustains it by direct 
and gratuitous contributions from its Treasury? What 
step can be so eminently calculated as this, to produce 
speedy and perfect consolidation? 

Mr. W. said he knew he should be answered that it 
was not proposed to give, but to loan, this money to the 
States; to take their bonds or securities for its repay- 
ment, upon the call of Congress. It would be further 
said that the omission to charge interest was a matter of 
entire discretion with Congress, and of justice to the 
States, inasmuch as the money had been collected from 
the people of the States; and, if not wanted for the 
uses of this Government, ought to be submitted to the 
States for their use, without charge. These were 
specious answers, to which the form of the propositions 
gave countenance; but what would be their practical 
effect? The money was to go to the States upon a rule 
of distribution prescribed, and claimed to be equal 
and just; it was to go to them for any uses they may 
choose to make of it, and without interest. In return 
for the money, the several State Legislatures are to 
pass laws declaring that the State will repay the prin- 
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| cipat when Congress shall, by law, call for the pay- 
under these propositions, are the means placed beyond | ment. 
the reach and control of the fiscal affairs of this Gov- 


Does any one believe that the national Treas- 
ury will ever receive back one dollar of the money 
distributed upon these terms? What is the course? 
The immediate relation of debtor and creditor is estab- 
lished between each of the States and the Federal 
Government, and the power to demand payment is 
left with the representatives of the States, and of the 
people of the States, in the two Houses of Congress; 
while the response to that demand rests with the States 
themselves, acting through their respective Legislatures, 
or otherwise, as they shall choose. The Treasury is in 
want. Will the States, through their agents here, make 
a demand upon themselves to supply that want? Never, 
Mr. President. They may, through that channel, call 
for increased distributions, but never for the repayment 
of moneys which have been distributed and expended. 
It must not be alleged, Mr. W. said, that, in making 
these remarks, lhe expressed distrust of the patriotism or 
faith of the States. No man entertained more confidence 
in both than himself; but the government of the States 
was the government of the people of the States, and the 
people of the States composed the vast, sagacious, enter- 
prising business community, which all here in common 
represent, and of whose interests they, as an aggregate 
number, are quite as perfect judges as their representa 
tives anvwhere. He should never express a-doubt of 
their faith or patriotism; nor did he doubt that they 
would, at all times, and for all proper purposes, keep 
| the national Treasury fully and richly supplied. Hf, how- 
ever, want should come upon that Treasury, the man- 
| ner of answering that want would be before the people, 
| and subject to their interests and their will. If an in- 
crease of the duties upon imports, an increase of indirect 
taxation, shall be more acceptable to the majority than 
a call upon the States for the money now proposed to be 
intrusted to them, that mode of supplying the Treasury 
will, of course, be adopted. Which—he would ask every 
Senator to answer to himself in candor and sincerity— 
which would be the most probable resort? In case of a 
call upon the States, all would be equally interested, 
and all would be likely to resist. Such a call, if the 
rule of distribution should bea proper and constitutional 
rule, would be, in effect, precisely equivalent to laying 
a direct tax to the amount, and the interests of no State 
or section of the country could, in any event, be promo 
ted by it; but in an increase of the duties upon foreign 
importations, and the consequent increase of the revenue 
from customs, a large majority of the people of the 
whole Union, as experience has shown, may easily be 
made to believe, if the fact be not so, that their interests 
} will be directly and essentially promoted. Who, then, 
; can doubt that this mode, instead of a call upon the 
| States for the money parcelled out to them, will be the 
mode of supplying any future wants of the Treasury, so 
long as a resort to this indirect taxation can reach that 
object? If a calamitous and expensive war shall come 
| upon the nation, and our commerce shall be so far inter- 
rupted or destroyed as to render any rates of duty upon 
imports an inadequate supply to the Treasury, then, in- 
deed, (Mr. W. said,) this money might be called for; 
because then no other resort but to such a call, or toa 
direct tax, would remain to Congress. Still an impor- 
tant and most delicate question would, even then, be 
likely to govern the action of the national Legislature. 
| Each State would calculate the relative effect upon itsell 
| of acall for the money, or a direct tax to raise the same 
amount. The'interests of the States whose population 
shall have relatively diminished between the time of the 
receipt of the money and the time when a call shal! be 
| proposed, will dictate to it, and to its representatives 
here, to favor a direct tax in preference toa call; be- 
| cause its proportion of the tax will be less than was its 
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proportion of the money, distributed when its relative | representation in the House of Representatives alone; 
position among the States was higher. On the contrary, | and the representation in the Senate, which has no rela- 
the relatively increasing States, those whose population | tion to the population or tax-paying liabilities of the 
shall bear a higher proportion to the whole when the call | States, should not be included. 
comes than when the distribution took place, will favor Another argument against the adoption of this rule of 
a call instead of a tax, because the proportion of money | distribution, of the strongest character, was to be found 
falling to their share will have been less than their pro- | in the certainty it would create that the money would 
portion of the tax when they shall have become rela- | never be called for, even to avoid direct taxation, By 
tively more populous. ‘The preponderance of these in- | this rule, all the small States would obtain a large amount 
terests wiil, of course, determine the action of Congress | of the money to be distributed, beyond the proportion 
when the crisis shall have arrived. to which their federal numbers would entitle them. 
If this view of the subject be sound and practical, will | Sixteen of the twenty-four States would gain, and eight 
apy one contend that the disposition of the surplus, ac- | only would lose. Present, then, in this body, where 
cording to these propositions, is, in effect, any thing less | the States are represented equally, the alternative of a 
than a general and unrestricted distribution of it to the direct tax, ora call upon the States for this money, and 
States? The repayment is submitted to their action, and which do you think, Mr. President, would be adopted? 
is subject to their pleasure; and all the constitutional | Would the sixteen States prevail, or the eight? and if 
means for a supply of money to the Treasury, separate | the sixteen, which alternative would they choose? ‘That, 
from a call for this money, will be constantly as open to | of course, which the interests of the States represented 
them and to their representatives here, as they now are, here, and holding the majority, should dictate. What 
anc will remain, if this distribution be not made. Is, | would be that interest? In the distribution of the money 
then, the position sound, that Congress will never make | to be repaid, they will have received a proportion much 
the call until a necessity either of levying a direct tax, | greater than their proportion of federal population, 
or of making it, shall exist? And if it be, is the position | because the rule of distribution included their represen- 
of the general Government made, in any respect, better, | tation in the Senate. If, then, they consent to the call 
by having required the promise of payment as a condi- | for repayment, they must return the money received. 
tion precedent to dividing out the moneys of the T'reas- | On the contrary, if these States adopt a direct tax, they 
ury to the States? Mr. W. said he could not see that it | have only to raise a sum equal to their exact propor- 
was, while he could see the most fearful evils which | tions in the scale of federal numbe rs, and therefore will 
might arise from this debtor and creditor relation be- be direct gainers by preferring the tax and rejecting a 
tween the States and this Government. He could fore- | cal} for the monev. ; 
see incalculable evils which might grow out of the con- Mr. W. said he must, in justice to himself, state that 
flicting and contrary interests of the different States, | the fact, that the rule proposed to be adopted would 
whenever it should be proposed by the federal Govern- | work the greatest injustice to his own State, had very 
ment to Make the call for this money, and thus attempt little influence with bim in urging this objection. Ifa 
to render the promises to pay operative. He was com- | distribution was to be made, and New York was to bea 
pelled further to apprehend, in consequence of these | recipient, it was his duty to contend for her rights; but 
propositions, should they be adopted, an early agitation | jn debt as she was, if all her citizens entertained his 
of the tariff controversy, and the revival of local ques- feelings and opinions upon this subject, they would look, 
tions which have so recently tried the strength of this | gs they most safely might, to her wealth, to her enter- 
Union more severely than it had ever before been tried, prise, to her immense advantages and resources, to pay 
and given to our institutions a shock which every patriot | her debts and carry her on to her high destiny, and would 
would long remember, and labor, to the utmost of his | not prostrate her before the national Treasury, for the 
power, to avoid in future. | miserable boon of a few hundred thousand dollars. Were 
His second objection, Mr. W. said, was against the | he permitted to advise, his State would never accept the 
rule of distribution adopted. It was directed to be made money proposed to be intrusted to her upon the terms 
according to the representation of each State in the prescribed. 
Senate and House of Representatives. He must sup- Another objection (Mr. W. said) remained to be an- 
pose, if Congress possess the power, under the constitu- | swered, which had been very generally urged against 
tion, to divide out the moneys in the public ‘Treasury to the propositions he had offered upon this subject. It 
the States, or to the people of the States, that the rule | was, that an investment of the surplus in the manner he 
of distribution must follow that which governs the col- | lad proposed would be unequal, as between the differ- 
lection of the same money. ‘That rule is the rule of | ent States; and that those States which had no debt, 
representation and taxation; is the rule of federal num- | which had issued no stock, or securities of any descrip- 





bers; is the rate of representation, as nearly as may be, } tion, would obtain no part of the moneys to be invested. 
by which the States are represented in the House of | A perfect and conclusive answer to this objection might 
Representatives. It has never before been proposed to | be, that it was at the option of the States to issue stocks 
include the Senate in any calculation of equality between | or not; and therefore it was at their option to participate 
the States. The constitution has in no instance included | or not in these investments, as any State which would 
it; and he must think that its inclusion here was against | issue stocks, and offer them in the market upon the most 
the spirit and against the express proyisions of that in- | favorable terms, would, of course, be most likely to ob- 
strument. How bad this money been accumulated? | tain investments. This, however, was not the answer 
By taxation, direct or indirect. From whom had it been upon w hich he chose to rest his defence to the objec- 
collected? From the people of the States. The con- | tion. The objection had arisen from the fact that gen- 
stitution prescribed the rule by which, and by which | tlemen had yielded all their reflections to the various 
only, Congress might tax them; and that was in propor- plans for an equal distribution of these moneys to the 
tion to their federal numbers. If the money is not | States; and they had connected, in their minds, the 
wanted for the uses of the federal Government, to propositions he had made, with reflections of this char- 
whom does it belong? and to whom should it be return- | acter. There was no connexion between the two sub- 
ed? Most certainly to the people from whom it has been jects, and he hoped to be able to convince every Sena- 
collected, and in the same proportions which governed tor that the objection was wholly inapplicable, in prac- 
its collection from them. Lt should be distributed, then, tice, to the plan of investment he had suggested. There 
upon the federal numbers of the States, or upon their | was nothing in the nature of a distribution among the 
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States connected with the plan. No transaction with 
the States, of any sort, was proposed. The adoption of 
the propositions could not benefit or injure any State, or 
give any one State any possible advantage over any other 
State. The investments were to be made by a purchase 
of the stocks in the market, at the market value; and be- 
fore they could come there, they must have been sold by 
the State issuing them. That State, therefore, must 
have received its money, and could have no interest 
whatever in the sale to the United States, and the pur- 
chase by them. It must have taken upon itself the obli- 
gation to pay the interest upon the stock at a given time 
and place, and to redeem the principal at a specified 
day. No change could be made in these obligations by 
a transfer of the stocks to the United States, any more 
than by a similar transfer to any private individual; and 
whatever premium the Government may pay does not 
go to the benefit of the State issuing the stock, but to 
the holder, of whom the purchase is made. So, also, if 
the Government sell the stock of any State which it may 
have purchased, the State, or its interests, are in no way 
affected by the sale: its obligations and responsibilities 
are unchanged. Mr. W. said, the better to illustrate 
his meaning, the Senate must permit him to take a sim- 
ple business example. I give my note to you, Mr. 
President, for the sum of $100, payable at the expira- 
tion of twenty years from its date, with interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum; the interest to be paid 
annually at a specified place, and the principal to be 
paid at the same place when it falls due; and I make the 
note negotiable. Can it, by any possibility, interest me 
whether you hold that note, or sell it; or whether it be 
negotiated but once in the whole twenty years, or every 
week in the term; whether it be held by individuals or 
bodies politic; by a pauper or by the United States? Mr. 
W. said he was unable to comprehend how his interests 
could be affected in the supposed case, and he was 
equally unable to discover how the interests of the 
States were to be affected, either beneficially or injuri- 
ously, by permitting the United States to purchase their 
stocks in the market, as a mere investment of money in 
the Treasury. He was sure gentlemen must see that 
the objection was groundless, and had proceeded from 
the mistaken idea ‘that the States, whose stocks should 
be purchased, were to be materially benefited, and that, 
therefore, there ought to be some provision to make the 
purchases equal among the States; whereas, neither the 
purchase nor sale could affect, in any way, the interests 
of the State issuing the stocks. 

So far from desiring this equality, (Mr. W. said,) the 
very certain inequality was, to his mind, one of the 
highest merits of the propositions. It was not likely 
that the United States would hold the stocks of a large 
number of States at the same time, and those would be 
held in very unequal quantities. ‘This fact would cause 
the representatives of the States against which no secu- 
rities were held, to attend vigilantly to the collection or 
disposition of those held against other States, and, in an 
equal degree, would induce the representatives from 
those States against which small amounts were held, to 
see that those against which the amounts were large 
were made punctually to meet their payments. One of 
his most important objections to any plan of distribution, 
with a view to repayment, was predicated upon the fact 
that all would be equally interested against a repayment; 
that there would be none to exercise vigilance, because all 
would resist collection; that repayment would never be 
made, because there wculd be no one to demand it. In- 
yestments in the manner he proposed would be free 
from these obje ctions, and would stimulate the majority 
to watchfulness and care that collections were promptly 
made. 

Mr. 


W. said he had but one single further sugges 
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to make, and bi weit resume his seat. He whileed to 
inquire of those gentlemen who had voted for the land 
bill, and who now proposed to support the propositions 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
noun] to distribute the surplus revenue among the 
States, whether the two measures would, or would not, 
conflict with each other? whether they were, or were 
not, intended as antagonist measures? That bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands on specified days, and extends through 
the year 1837. ‘These propositions make the same dis- 
position of all the revenues in the Treasury, over a given 
sum to be named, upon specified days, without regard 
to the sources from which the moneys may have been 
derived, and extends its action through the year 1841. 
If he was not mistaken, the distributions under the two 
bills were to take place, in some instances at least, on 
the same day. What he wished gentlemen to inform 
him was, which bill would take the money; for he sup- 
posed either would take all which could be called sur- 
plus. The rule of distribution was very different in the 
two cases, and he would be glad to learn whether it 
was intended, by this measure, to repeal in effect the 
land bill. His inquiries were particularly directed to 
the author of this scheme for distribution, and he should 
await his answ = 

When Mr. W. had concluded— 

Mr. LEIG a ia the attention of the Senate toa 
provision of the substitute, by which the Secretary of 
the Treasury, though he cannot change the places of 
deposite during the session of Congress without its con- 
sent; yet, during the recess of Congress, absolute powet 
of such change is given him beyond the remedy of Con- 
gress, the Secretary being only required to make a 
fruitless report of his reasons for the change. 

Mr. WRIGHT acknowledged this to be a feature of 
his substitute for the bill. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


————— 


Sarurpay, May 28. 
RESIGNATION OF Mr. HILL. 


The CHAIR communicated the following letter of 
resignation from the Hon. Isaac Hitt; which was read: 


Wasuinaron, May 28, 1836. 
Sir: Having been elected by the citizens of New 
Hampshire to the oflice of Chief Magistrate of that State, 
without waiting a formal official communication of the 
canvass; and it being expedient that I should enter on 
the discharge of the duties of the new office during the 
ensuing week, I communicate to you, and through you 
to the Senate, information that on Monday next I s hall 
resign my seat in the Senate. 
With the best wishes of happiness to yourself, and to 
the Senators with whom I have been associated, 
Iam, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
ISAAC HILL. 
Hon. Marrin Van Buren, 
Vice President of the United States. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to regulate the deposites of the public money. 
After some words from Mr. WRIGIIT, in explanation, 
Mr. CALHOUN said: This bill, which the Senator 
from New York proposes to strike out, in order to sub- 
stitute his amendment, is no stranger to this body. It 
was reported at the last session by the select committee 
on Executive patronage, and passed the Senate, after 
a full and deliberate investigation, by a mixed vote of 
all parties, of twenty to twelve. As strong as is this 
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presumptive evidence in its favor, I would, notwith- 
standing, readily surrender the bill, and adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from New York, if I did not 
sincerely believe that it was liable to strong and decisive 
objections. I seek no lead on this important subject; 
my sole aim is to aid in applying a remedy to what I 
honestly believe to be a deep and dangerous disease of 
the body politic; and I stand prepared to co-operate 
with any one, be he of what party he may, who may 
propose a remedy, provided it shall promise to be safe 
and efficient. 1, in particular, am desirous of co-operat- 
ing with the Senator from New York, not only because I 
desire the aid of his distinguished talents, but, still more, 
of his decisive influence with the powerful party of 
which he is so distinguished a member, and which now, 
for good or evil, holds the destiny of the country in its 
hands. It was in this spirit that [ examined the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator; and, I regret to say, 
after a full investigation, I cannot acquiesce in it, as I 
feela deep conviction that it will be neither safe nor 
efficient. So far from being substantially the same as 
the bill, as stated by the Senator, I cannot but regard it 
as essentially different, both as to objects and means. 
The objects of the bill are, first, to secure the public 
interest, as far as it is connected with the deposites; 
and, next, to protect the banks in which they are made 
against the influence and control of the Executive 
branch of this Government, with the view both to theirs 


and the public interest. Compared with the bill, in re- | 


spect to both, the proposed amendment will be found 
to favor the banks against the people, and the Executive 
against the banks. Ido not desire the Senate to form 
their opinion on my authority. 1 wish them to examine 
for themselves; and, in order to aid them in the exami- 
nation, I shall now proceed to state, and briefly illustrate, 


the several points of difference between the bill and the | 
proposed amendment, taking them in the order in which 


they stand in the bill. 

The first section of the bill provides that the banks 
shall pay at the rate of two per cent. per annum on the 
deposites for the use of the public money. This pro- 
vision is entirely omitted in the amendment, which pro- 
poses to give to the banks the use of the money without 
interest. That the banks ought to pay something for 
the use of the public money, all must agree, whatever 
diversity of opinion there may be as to the amount. Ac- 
cording to the last return of the Treasury Department, 
there was, on the Ist of this month, $45,000,000 of pub- 
lic money in the thirty-six depository banks, which they 
are at liberty to use as their own, for discount or busi- 
ness, till drawn out for disbursements; an event that may 
not happen for years. Ina word, this vast amount is so 
much additional banking capital, giving the same, or 
neatly the same, profit to those institutions as their per- 
manent chartered capital, without rendering any other 
service to the public than paying away from time to 
time the portion that might be required for the service 
of the Government. Assuming that the banks realize a 
profit of six per cent. on these deposites, (it cannot be 
estimated at less, ) it would give, on the present amount, 
nearly three millions of dollars per annum, and, on the 
probable average public deposites of the year, upwards 
of two millions of dollars; which enormous profit is de- 
rived from the public by comparatively few individuals, 
without any return or charge, except the inconsiderable 
service of paying out the drafts of the Treasury when 
presented. But it is due to the Senator to acknowledge 
that his amendment is predicated on the supposition that 
some disposition must be made of the surplus revenue, 
which would leave in the banks a sum not greater than 
would be requisite to meet the current expenditure—a 
supposition which necessarily must affect, very material- 
ly affect, the decision of the question of the amount of 
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compensation the banks ought to make to the public for 
the use of its funds; but, let the disposition be what it 
may, the omission in the amendment of any compensa- 
tion whatever is, in my opinion, wholly indefensible. 
The next point of difference relates to transfer war- 
rants. The bill prohibits the use of transfer warrants, 
except with a view to disbursement; while the amend- 
ment leaves them without regulation, under the sole 
control of the Treasury Department. ‘To understand 
the importance of this difference, it must be borne in 
mind that the transfer warrants are the lever by which 
the whole banking operations of the country may be con- 
trolled, through the deposites. By them, the public mo- 
ney may be transferred from one bank to another, or 
from one State or section of the country to another State 
or section; and thus one bank may be elevated, and ano- 
ther depressed; and a redundant currency created in one 
State or section, and a deficient in another; and, through 
such redundancy or deficiency, all the moneyed engage- 
ments and business transactions of the whole community 
may be made dependant on the will of one man. With 
the present enormous surplus, it is difficult to assign 
limits to the extent of this power. ‘The Secretary, or 
the irresponsible agent unknown to the laws, who, rumor 
says, has the direction of this immense power, (we are 
not permitted to have certain information, ) may raise and 
depress stocks and property of all descriptions, at his 
pleasure, by withdrawing from one place and transfer- 
ring to another, to the unlimited gain of those who are 
in the secret, and certain ruin of those who are not. 
Such a field of speculation has never before been opened 
in any country; a field so great, that the Rothschilds 
themselves might be tempted to enter it, with their im- 
mense funds. Nor isthe control which it would give over 
the politics of the country much less unlimited. To the 
same extent that it may be used to affect the interests 
and the fortunes of individuals, to the like extent it may 
be employed as an instrument of political influence and 


| control. I do not intend to assert that it has or will be 
| so employed: it is not essential at present to inquire how 


it has or will be used. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
show, as I trust I have satisfactorily, that it may be so 
employed. To guard against the abuse of so dangerous 
a power, the provision was inserted in the bill to pro- 
hibit the use of transfer warrants, except, as stated, for 
the purpose of disbursement; the omission of which pro- 
vision in the amendment is a fatal objection to it, of itself, 
were there no other. But it is far from standing alone: 
the next point of difference will be found to be not less 
striking and fatal. 

The professed object of both the bill and the amend- 
ment is to place the safe keeping of the public moneys 
under the regulation and control of law, instead of being 
left, as it now is, at the discretion of the Executive. 
However strange it may seem, the fact is nevertheless 
so, that the amendment entirely fails to effect the object 
which it is its professed object to accomplish. In order 
that it may be distinctly seen that what I state is the case, 
it will be necessary to view the provisions of the bill and 
the amendment in reference to the deposite separately, 
as they relate to the banks in which the public funds are 
now deposited, and those which may hereafter be select- 
ed to receive them. 

The bill commences with the former, which it adopts 
as banks of deposite, and prescribes the regulations and 
conditions on the observance of which they shall continue 
such; while, at the same time, it places them beyond the 
control and influence of the executive department, by 
placing them under the protection of law so long as they 
continue faithfully to perform their duty as fiscal agents 
of the Government. It next authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to select, under certain circumstances, ad- 
ditional banks of deposite, as the exigency of the public 
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service may require, on which it imposes like regulations 
and conditions, and places in like manner under the pro- 
tection of law. In all this the amendment pursues a very 
different course. It begins with authorizing the Secre- 
tary to select the banks of deposite, and limits the regu- 
lations and conditions it imposes on such banks; leaving, 
by an express provision, the present banks wholly under 
the control of the Treasury or the executive department, 
as they now are, without prescribing any time for the 
selection of other banks of deposite, or making it the 
duty of the Secretary so to do. The consequence is ob- 
vious. The Secretary may continue the present banks 
as long as he pleases; and so long as he may choose to 
continue them, the provisions of the amendment, so far 
as relates to the deposites, will be a dead letter; and the 
banks, of course, instead of being under the control of 
the law, will be contrary, as I have said, to the professed 
object both of the bill and amendment—subject exclu- 
sively to his will. 

The Senator has attempted to explain this difference, 
but I must say very unsatisfactorily. He said that the 
bill prohibited the selection of other banks; and, as he 
deemed others to be necessary at certain important 
points, in consequence of the present enormous surplus, 
he inserted the provision authorizing the selection of 
other banks. The Senator has not stated the provisions 
of the bill accurately; so far from not authorizing, it ex- 
pressly authorizes, the selection of other banks where there 
are now none; but Ll presume he intended to limit his 
remarks to places where there are no existing banks of 
deposite. Thus limited, the fact is as he states; but it 
by no means explains the extraordinary omission (for 
such I must consider it) of not extending the regulations 
to the existing banks, as well as to those hereafter to be 
selected. If the public service requires additional banks 
at New York and other important points, in consequence 
of the vast sums deposited there, (as I readily agree it 
does, ) if no disposition is to be made of the surplus, it is 
certainly a very good reason for enlarging the provisions 
of the bill, by authorizing the Secretary to select other 
banks at those points; but it is impossible for me to com- 
prehend how it proves that the regulations which the 
amendment proposes to impose should be exclusively 
limited to such newly selected banks. Nor.do I see why 
the Senator has not observed the same rule in this case, 
as that which he adopted in reference to the compensa- 
tion the banks ought to pay for the use of the public 
money. He omitted to provide for any compensation, 
on the ground that his amendment proposed to dispose 
of all the surplus money, leaving in the possession of the 
banks a sum barely sufficient to meet the current ex- 
penditure, for the use of which he did not consider it right 
to charge a compensation. On the same principle, it 
was unnecessary to provide for the selection of additional 
banks where there are now banks of deposite, as they 
would be ample if the surplus was disposed of. In this 
1 understood the Senator himself to concur. 

But it is not only in the important point of extending 
the regulations to the existing banks of deposite, that 
the bill and the amendment differ. There is a striking 
difference between them in reference to the authority 
of Congress over the banks of deposite embraced both 
in the bill and the amendment. The latter, following 
the provision in the charter of the late Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, authorizes the Secretary to withdraw the 
public deposites, and to discontinue the use of any one of 
the banks, whenever, in his opinion, such bank shall 
have violated the conditions on which it has been em- 
ployed, or the public funds are not safe in its vaults, 
with the simple restriction, that he shall report the fact 
to Congress. We know from experience how slight is 
the check which this restriction imposes. It not only 
requires the concurrence of both Houses of Congress 
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to overrule the act of the Secretary, where his power 
may be improperly exercised, but the act of Congress 
itself, intended to control such exercise of power, may 
be overruled by the veto of the President, at whose will 
the Secretary holds his place; so as to leave the control 
of the banks virtually under the control of the execu- 
tive department of the Government. To obviate this, 
the bill vests the Secretary with the power simply of 
withdrawing the deposites and suspending the use of 
the bank as a place of deposite, and provides that, if 
Congress sball not confirm the removal, the deposite 
shall be returned to the bank after the termination of 
the next session of Congress. 

The next point of difference is of far less importance, 
and is only mentioned as tending to illustrate the differ- 
ent character of the bill and the amendment. The for- 
mer provides that the banks of deposite shall perform 
the duties of commissioners of loans, without compensa- 
tion, in like manner as was the duty of the late Bank of 
the United States and its branches, under its charter. 
Among these duties is that of paying the pensioners—a 
very heavy branch of disbursement, and attended with 
considerable expense, and which will be saved to the 
Government under the bill, but will be lost if the 
amendment should prevail. 

Another difference remains to be pointed out, relating 
to the security of the deposites. With so large an 
amount of public money in their vaults, it is important 
that the banks should always be provided with ample 
means to meet their engagements. With this view, the 
bill provides that the specie in the vaults of the several 
banks, and the aggregate of the balance in their favor 
with other specie-paying banks, shall be equal to one 
fifth of the entire amount of their notes and bills in cir- 
culation, and their public and private deposites—a sum, 
as is believed, sufficient to keep them in a sound and 
solvent condition. The amendment, on the contrary, 
provides that the banks shall keep in their own vaults, 
or the vaults of other banks, specie equal to one fourth 
of its notes and bills in circulation, and the balance ot 
its accounts with other banks payable on demand. 

I regret that the Senator has thought proper to 
change the phraseology, and to use terms less clear and 
explicit than ‘those in the bill. 1 am not certain that I 
comprehend the exact meaning of the provision in the 
amendment. What is meant by specie in the vaults of 
other banks? In a general sense, all deposites are con- 
sidered as specie; but I cannot suppose that to be the 
meaning in this instance, as it would render the provi- 
sion in a great measure inoperative. {£ presume the 
amendment means special deposites in gold and silver in 
other banks, placed there for safe keeping, or to be 
drawn on, and not to be used by the bank in which it is 
deposited. ‘Taking that to be the meaning, what is 
there to prevent the same sum from being twice count- 
ed in estimating the means of the several banks of de- 
posite? Take two of them, one having $100,000 in 
specie in its vaults, and the other the same amount in 
the vaults of the other bank, which, in addition, has be- 
sides another $100,000 of its own: what is there to pre- 
vent the latter from returning, under the amendment, 
$200,000 of specie in its yaults, while the former would 
return $100,000 in its own vaults, and another in the 
vaults of the other bank, making, in the aggregate, be- 
tween them, $400,000, when, in reality, the amount in 
both would be but $300,000? 

But this is not the only difference between the bill 
and the amendment, in this particular, deserving of no- 
tice. The object of the provision is to compel the 
banks of deposite to have, at all times, ample means to 
meet their liabilities, so that the Government should 
have sufficient assurance that the public moneys in their 
vaults would be forthcoming when demanded. With this 
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view, the bill provides that the available means of the 


liabilities, including bills, notes, and deposites, public 
and private; while the amendment entirely omits the 
private deposites, and includes only the balance of its 
deposites with other banks. This omission is the more 
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add the amount of stock in the United States Bank, 
bank shall never be less than one fifth of its aggregate | 


remarkable, inasmuch as the greater portion of the lia- | 


bilities of the deposite banks must, with the present 
large surplus, result from their deposites, as every one 
who is familiar with banking operations will readily per- 
ceive. 

I have now presented to the Senate the several points 
of difference which I deem material between the bill 
and the amendment, with such remarks as to enable 
them to form their own opinion, in reference to the dif- 


is true, with which IT set out, that, wherever they differ, 
the amendment favors the banks against the interests of 
the public, and the Executive against the banks. 


would be a permanent surplus, beyond the expenditure 
of the Government, which neither justice nor regard to 
the public interest would permit to remain in the banks, 
has extended the provisions of his amendment, with 
great propriety, soas to comprehend a plan to withdraw 
the surplus from the banks. His plan is to vest the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund with authority to estimate, 
at the beginning of every quarter, the probable receipts 
and expenditures of the quarter; and if, in their opin- 
ion, the receipts, with the money in the Treasury, 
should exceed the estimated expenditure by a certain 
sum, say $5,000,000, the excess should be vested in 
State stocks; and if it should fall short of that sum, a 
sufficient amount of the stocks should be sold to make 
up the deficit. 


with it the question so anxiously and universaily asked, 
What shall be done with the surplus? Shall it be ex- 


which at the market price is worth at least $7,000,000, 
and we have $66,000,000, which I consider as the least 
amount at which the probable available means of the 
year can be fairly estimated. It will probably very con- 
siderably exceed this amount. The range may be put 
down at between $66,000,000 and $73,000,000, which 
may be considered as the two extremes, between which 
the means cf the year may vibrate. But in order to be 
safe, I have assumed the least of the two. 

The first question which [ propose to consider is, 
shall this sum be expended by the Government in the 
course of the year? A sum nearly equal to the entire 
debt of the war of the Revolution, by which the liberty 


| and independence of these States were established; more 
ference, so that they may decide how far the assertion | 


than five times greater than the expenditure of the Gov- 


| ernment at the commencement of the present adminis- 


tration, deducting the payments on accotint of the public 


| debt, and more than four times greater than the average 
The Senator, acting on the supposition that there | 


| pass, will amount to about 


We have thus presented for considera- | 


tion the important subject of the surplus revenue, and | treaties, and four for Indian wars, and supposing the 


annual expenditure of the present administration, making 
the same deduction, extravagant as its expenditure has 
oeen. The very magnitude of the sum decides the 
question against expenditure. It may be wasted, thrown 
away, but it cannot be expended. There are not 
objects on which to expend it; for proof of which I ap- 
peal to the appropriations already made and contempla- 
ted. We have passed the navy appropriations, which, 
as liberal as they are admitted to be on all sides, are 
raised only about $2,000,000, compared with the appro- 
priations of the last year. The appropriations for 
fortifications, supposing the bills now pending should 
$3,500,000, and would 
exceed the ordinary appropriations, assuming them at 
$1,000,000, which I hold to be ample, by $2,500,000. 
Add a million for ordnance, seven or eight for Indian 


| companies of the regular army to be filled as recom- 


pended by the Government, or remain where it is, or | 


be disposed of as proposed by the Senator? 
what other disposition shall be made of it? Questions, 
the investigation of which necessarily embraces the en- 


the future destiny of the country may depend. 

But before we enter on the discussion of this import- 
ant question, it will be proper to ascertain what will be 
the probable available means of the year, in order that 
some conception may be formed of the probable sur- 
plus which may remain, by comparing it with the ap- 
propriations that may be authorized. 

According to the late report of the Secretary of the 


Or, if not, | 


mended by the War Department, the aggregate amount, 
including the ordinary expenditures, would be between 
thirty and thirty-five millions, and would leave a balance 
of at least $30,000,000 in the Treasury at the end of the 


| year. 
tire circle of our policy, and on the decision of which | 
~ } 


But suppose objects could be devised on which to ex- 


| pend the whole of the available means of the year, it 


Treasury, there was deposited in the several banks little | 


upwards of $33,000,000 at the termination of the first 


$3,000,000 deposited by the disbursing agents of the 
Government. The same report stated the receipts of 
the quarter at about $11,000,000, of which lands and 
customs yielded nearly an equal amount. Assuming for 
the three remaining quarters an equal amount, it would 
give for the entire receipts of the year $44,000,000. 1 
agree with the Senator, that this sum is too large. The 
customs will probably average an amount throughout 
the year corresponding with the receipts of the first 
quarter; but there probably will be a considerable fall- 
ing off in the receipts from the public lands. Assuming 
$7,000,000 as the probable amount, which IT presume 
will be ample, the receipts of the year, subtracting that 
sum from $44,000,000, will be $57,000,000; and sub- 
tracting from that $11,000,000, the receipts of the first 
quarter would leave $26,000,000 as the probable re- 
ceipts of the last three quarters. Add to this sum 
$33,000,000, the amount in the Treasury on the last day 
of the first quarter, and it gives $59,000,000. To this 


would still be impossible to make the expenditure, with- 
out immense waste and confusion. To expend so large 
an amount regularly and methodically, would require a 
vast increase of able and experienced disbursing officers, 
and a great enlargement of the organization of the Gov- 
ernment in all the branches connected with disburse- 
ments. To effect such an enlargement, and to give a 
suitable organization, placed under the control of skilful 


| and efficient officers, must necessarily be a work of time; 
quarter of the year, not including the sum of about | 


but, without it, so sudden and great an increase of ex- 
penditure would necessarily be followed by inextricable 
confusion and heavy losses. 

But suppose this difficulty overcome, and suitable 
objects could be devised, would it be advisable to make 
the expenditure? Would it be wise to draw so vast an 
amount of productive labor, to be employed in unpro- 
ductive objects, in building fortifications, dead walls, 
and in lining the interior frontier with a large military 
force, neither of which would add a cent to the produc- 
tive power of the country? 

The ordinary expenditure of the Government, under 
the present administration, may be estimated say at 
$18,000,000--a sum exceeding, by five or six millions, 
what, in my opinion, is sufficient for a just and efficient 
administration of the Government. ‘Taking eighteen 
from sixty-six, would leave forty-eight millions as the 
surplus, if the affairs of the Government had been so 
administered as to avoid the heavy expenditures of the 


year, which, I firmly believe, with early and prudent 
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counsel, might have been effected. The expenditure 
of this sum, estimating labor at $20 a month, would re- 

quire 200,000 operatives, equal to one third of the whole 

number of laborers employed in producing the great sta- 

ple of our country, which is spreading wealth and pros- 

perity over the land, and controlling, in a great measure, 

the commerce and manufactures of the world. But 

take what will be the actual surplus, and estimate that 

at half the sum which, with prudence and economy, it 

might have been, and it would require the subtraction 

of 100,000 operatives from their present useful employ- 
ment, to be employed in the unproductive service of the 
Government. Would it, 1 again repeat, be wise to 
draw off this immense mass of productive labor, in or- 
der to employ it in building fortifications, and swelling 
the military establishment of the country? Would it 
add to the strength of the Union, or give increased secu- 
rity to its liberty, or accelerate its prosperity’—the great 
objects for which the Government was constituted. 

To ascertain how the strength of any country may be 
best developed, its peculiar state and condition must be 
taken into consideration. Looking to ours with this 
view, who can doubt that, next to our free institutions, 
the main source of our growing greatness and power is 
to be found in our great and astonishing increase of 
numbers, wealth, and facility of intercourse? If we de- 
sire to see our country powerful, we ought to avoid 
any measure opposed to their development, and, in par- 
ticular, ought to make the smallest possible draught, con- 
sistent with our peace and security, on the productive pow- 
ers of the country. Let these have the freest possible 
play. Leave the resources of individuals under their 
own direction to be employed in advancing theirs and 
their country’s wealth and prosperity, with the extrac- 
tion of the least amount required for the expenditure of 
the Government; and draw off not a single laborer from 
their present productive pursuits to the unproductive 
employment of the Government, excepting such as the 
public service may render indispensable. Who can 
doubt that such a policy would add infinitely more to 
the power and strength of the country than the extrav- 
agant scheme of spending millions on fortifications and 
the increase of the military establishment? 

Let us next examine how the liberty of the country 
may be affected by the scheme of disposing of the sur- 
plus by disbursements. And here I would ask, is the 
liberty of the country at present in a secure and stable 
condition; and if not, by what is it endangered? And will 
an increase of disbursements augment or diminish the 
danger? 

Whatever may be the diversity of opinion on other 
points, there is not an intelligent individual of any par- 
ty, who regards his reputation, that will venture to de- 
ny that the liberty of the country is at this time more 
msecure and unstable than it ever has been. We all 
know that there is in every portion of the Union, and 
with every party, a deep feeling that our political insti- 
tutions are undergoing a great and hazardous change. 
Nor is the feeling much less strong, that the vast increase 
of the patronage and influence of the Government is 


the cause of the great and fearful change which is so | 


extensively affecting the character of our people and 
institutions. The effect of increasing the expendi- 
tures at this time, so as to absorb the surplus, would 
be to double the number of those who live, or expect 
to live, by the Government, and in the same degree 
augment its patronage and influence, and accelerate 
that downward course which, if not arrested, must 
speedily terminate in the overthrow of our free insti- 
tutions. 

These views IT hold to be decisive against the wild 
attempt to absorb the immense means of the Govern- 
ment by the expenditures of the year, In fact, with 
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the exception of a few individuals, all seem to regard 
the scheme either as impracticable or unsafe; but there 
are others who, while they condemn the attempt of dis. 
posing of the surplus by immediate expenditures, be- 
lieve it can be safely and expediently expended, in a 
period of four or five years, on what they choose to call 
the defences of the country. 

In order to determine how far this opinion is correct, 
it will be necessary first to ascertain what will be the 
available means of the next four or five years; by com- 
paring which with what ought to be the expenditure, 
we may determine whether the plan would, or would 
not, be expedient. In making the calculation, I will 
take the term of five years, including the present, 
and which of course will compreherid 1840; after the 
termination of which, the duties above twenty per cent. 
are to go off, by the provisions of the compromise act, 
in eighteen months, when the revenue is to be reduced 
to the economical and jus’. wants of the Government. 

The available means of the present year, as I have al- 
ready shown, will equal at least $66,000,000. That of 
the next succeeding four years (including 1840) may be 
assumed to be twenty-one millions annually. The rea- 
son for this assumption may be seen in the report of the 


| select committee at the last session, which I have re- 


viewed, and in the correctness of which I feel increased 
confidence. The amount may fall short of, but will cer 

tainly not exceed, the estimate in the report, unless 
some unforeseen event should occur. Assuming, then, 
$21,000,000 as the average receipts of the next four 
years, it will give an aggregate of $84,000,000, which, 
added to the available means of this year, will give 
$150,000,000 as the sum that will be at the disposal of 
the Government for the period assumed. Divide this 
sum by five, the number of years, and it will give 
$30,000,000 as the average annual available means of the 
period. 

The next question for consideration is, will it be ex- 
pedient to raise the disbursement during the period to 
an average expenditure of $30,000,000 annually? The 
first and strong objection to the scheme is, that it would 
leave in the deposite banks a heavy surplus during the 
greater part of the time, beginning with a surplus of 
upwards of thirty millions at the commencement of next 
year, and decreasing at the rate of eight or nine millions 
a year, till the termination of the period. But, passing 
this objection by, I meet the question directly. It would 
be highly inexpedient and dangerous to attempt to keep 
up the disbursements at so high a rate. Task, on what 
shall thismoney be expended? Shall it be expended by an 
increase of the military establishment? by an enlargement 
ofthe appropriations for fortifications, ordnance, and the 
navy, far beyond what is proposed for the present year? 
Have those who advocate the scheme reflected to what 
extent this enlargement must be carried, to absorb so 
greata sum? Even this year, with the extraordinary 
expenditure upon Indian treaties and Indian wars, and 
with profuse expenditure in every other branch of ser- 
vice, the aggregate amount of appropriations will not 
greatly exceed $30,000,000, and that of disbursements 
will not probably equal that sum. To what extent, 
then, must the appropriations for the army, the navy, the 
fortifications, and the like, be carried, in order to 
absorb that sum, especially with a declining expendi- 
ture in several branches of the service, particularly in 
the pensions, which, during the period, will fall off more 
than a million of dollars? But, in order to take a full 
view of the folly and danger of the scheme, it will be 
necessary to extend our view beyond 1842, in order to 
form some opinion of what will be the income of the 
Government when the tariff shall be so reduced, under 
the compromise act, that no duty shall exceed twenty 
per cent. ad valorem. I know that any estimate made 
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at this time cannot be considered much more than con- 
jectural; but still it would be imprudent to adopt a sys- 
tem of expenditure now, without taking into considera- 
tion the probable state of the revenue a few years hence._ 

After bestowing due reflection on the subject, I am 
of the impression that the income from the imposts after 
the period in question will not exceed $10,000,000. It 
will probably fall below, rather than rise above, that 
sum. I assume as the basis of this estimate, that our 
consumption of foreign articles will not then exceed 
$150,000,000. We all know that the capacity of the 
country to consume depends upon the value of its domes- 
tic exports, and the profits of its commerce and naviga- 
tion. Of its domestic exports it would not be safe to 
assume any considerable increase in any article except 
cotton. To what extent the production and consump- 
tion of this great staple, which puts in motion so vast an 
amount of the industry and commerce of the world, may 
be increased between now and 1842, is difficult to con- 
jecture; but I deem it unsafe to suppose that it can be 
so increased as to extend the capacity of the country to 
consume beyond the limits I have assigned. Assuming, 
then, the amount which I have, and dividing the imports 
into free and dutiable articles, the latter, according to 
the existing proportion between the two descriptions, 
would amount in value to something less than $70,000,000. 
According to the compromise act, no duty, after the 
period in question, can exceed twenty per cent., and 
the rates would range from that down to five or six per 
cent. Taking fifteen per cent. as the average, which 
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would be probably full high, and allowing for the ex- | 


penses of collection, the nett income would be something 
less than $10,000,000. : 
The income from public lands is still more conjectural 
than that from customs. There are so many and such 
various causes in operation affecting this source of the 
public ingome, that it is exceedingly difficult to form 
even a conjectural estimate as to its amount beyond the 
current year. But, in the midst of this uncertainty, one 
fact may be safely assumed, that the purchases during 
the last year, and thus far this, greatly exceed the steady 
progressive demand for public lands, from increased 
population, and the consequent emigration to the new 
States and Territories. Much of the purchases have 
been unquestionably made upon speculation, with a view 
to resales, and must, of course, come into market here- 
after in competition with the lands of the Government, 
and to that extent must reduce the income from their 
sales. Estimating even the demand for public lands 
from what it was previous to the recent large sales, and 
taking into estimate the increased population and wealth 
of the country, I do not consider it safe to assume more 
than $5,000,000 annually from this branch of the rev- 
enue, which, added to the customs, would give for the 


annual receipts between fourteen and fifteen millions of 
dollars after 1842. 


I now ask whether it would be prudent to raise the | 


public expenditures to the sum of $30,000,000 annually, 
during the intermediate period, with the prospect that 
they must be suddenly reduced to half of that amount? 
Who does not see the fierce conflict which must follow 
between those who may be interested in keeping up the 
expenditures, and those who have an equal interest 
against an increase of the duties as the means of keep- 
ing them up? Lappeal to the Senators from the South, 
whose constituents have so deep an interest in low du- 
ties, to resist a course so impolitic, unwise, and extrav- 
agant, and which, if adopted, might again renew the 
tariff, so recently thrown off by such hazardous and 
strenuous efforts, with all its oppression and disaster. 
Let us remember what occurred in the fatal session of 
1828. With a folly unparalleled, Congress then raised 
the duties to a rate so enormous as to average one half 
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the value of the imposts, when on the eve of discharg- 
ing the debt, and when, of course, there would be no 
gbjects on which the immense income from such ex- 
travagant duties could be justly and constitutionally ex- 
pended. It is amazing that there was such blindness 
then as not to see what has since followed—the sudden 
discharge of the debt and an overfiowing Treasury, 
without the means of absorbing the surplus; the violent 
conflict resulting from such a state of things; and the vast 
increase of the power and patronage of the Government, 
with all its corrupting consequences. We are now about, 
I fear, to commit an error of a different character: to 
raise the expenditure far beyond all example in time of 
peace, and with a decreasing revenue, which must, with 
equal certainty, bring on another conflict not much less 
dangerous, in which the struggle will not be to find ob- 
jects to absorb an overflowing Treasury, but to devise 
means to continue an expenditure far beyond the just 
and legitimate wants of the country. It is easy to fore- 
see that, if we are thus blindly to go on in the manage- 
ment of our affairs, without regard to the future, the 
frequent and violent concussions which must follow from 
such folly cannot but end in a catastrophe that will in- 
gulf our political institutions. 

With such decided objections to the dangerous and 
extravagant scheme of absorbing the surplus by dis- 
bursements, [I proceed to the next question, Shall the 
public money remain where it now is? Shall the pres- 
ent extraordinary state of things, without example 
or parallel, continue, of a Government calling itself 
free, extracting from the people millions beyond what 
it can expend, and placing that vast sum in the custody 
of a few monopolizing corporations selected at the sole 
will of the Executive, and continued during his pleas- 
ure, to be used as their own from the time it is collected 
till it is disbursed? To this question there must burst 
from the lips of every man who loves his country and 
its institutions, and who is the enemy of monopoly, in- 
justice, and oppression, an indignant no. And here let me 
express the pleasure I feel, that the Senator from New 
York, in moving his amendment, however objectionable 
his scheme, has placed himself in opposition to the contin- 


uance of the present unheard-of and dangerous state of 


things; and I add, as a simple act of justice, that the tone 
and temper of his remarks in support of his amendment 
were characterized by a courtesy and liberality which I, 
on my part, shall endeavor to imitate. But! fear, not- 
withstanding this favorable indication in so influential a 
quarter, the very magnitude of the evil (too great to be 
concealed) will but serve to perpetuate it. So great 
and various are the interests enlisted in its favor, that I 
greatly fear that all the efforts of the wise and patriotic 
to arrest it will prove unavailing. At the head of these 
stand the depository banks themselves, with their nu- 
merous stockholders and officers; with their $40,000,000 
of capital, and an equal amount of public deposites, as- 
sociated into one great combination extending over the 
whole Union, under the influence and control of the Treas- 
ury Department. The whole weight of this mighty com- 
bination, so deeply interested in the continuance of the 
present state of things, is opposed to any change. To 


| this powerful combination must be added the numer- 


ous and influential body who are dependant on banks 
to meet their engagements, and who, whatever may be 
their political opinions, must be alarmed at any change 
which may limit their discounts and accommodation. 
Then come the stock-jobbers, a growing and formidable 
class, who live by raising and depressing stocks, and who 
behold in the present state of things the most favorable 
opportunity of carrying on their dangerous and corrupt- 
ing pursuits. With the control which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has over the banks of deposite, through 
transfer warrants, with the power of withdrawing the 
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deposites at 1 panties, he may, whaaibiee he Sintiiel, 
raise and depress the stock of any bank; and, if disposed 
to use this tremendous power for corrupt purposes, 
may make the fortunes of the initiated, and overwhelm 
in sudden ruin those not in the secret. To the stock- 
jobbers must be added speculators of every hue and 
form; and, in particular, the speculators in public lands, 
who, by the use of the public funds, are rapidly divest- 
ing the people of the noble patrimony left by our an- 
cestors in the public domain, by giving in exchange 
what may in the end prove to be broken credit and 
worthless rags. To these we must add the artful and 
crafty politicians who wield this mighty combination of 
interests for political purposes. 1am anxious to avoid 
mingling party politics in this discussion; and that I may 
not even seem to do so, I shall not attempt to exhibit, 
in all its details, the fearful, and, I was about to add, 
the overwhelming power which the present state of 
things places in the hands of those who have control of 
the Government, and which, if it be not wielded to 
overthrow our institutions and destroy all responsibility, 
must be attributed to their want of inclination, and not 
to their want of means. 

Such is the power and influence interested to con- 
tinue the public money where it is now deposited. To 
these there are opposed the honest, virtuous, and pa- 
triotic, of every party, who behold in the continuance of 
the present state of things almost certain convulsion and 
overthrow of our liberty. There would be found on 
the same side the great mass of the industrious and la- 
boring portion of the community, whose hard earnings 
are extracted from them without their knowledge, were 
it not that what is improperly taken from them is suc- 
cessfully used as the means of deceiving and controlling 
them. If such were not the case—if those who work 
could see how those who profit are enriched at their 
expense—the present state of things would not be en- 
dured for a moment; but, as it is, I fear that from mis- 
conception, and consequent want of union and co-opera- 
tion, things may continue as they are, till it will be too 
late to apply a remedy. 
not be the fact; that the people will be roused from 
their false security, and that Congress will refuse to ad- 
journ till an efficient remedy is applied. In this hope I 


recur to the inquiry, what shall that remedy be? Shall | 


we adopt the measure recommended by the Senator 
from New York, which, as has been stated, proposes to 
authorize the commissioners of the sinking fund to as- 


certain the probable income of each quarter, and, if | 
there should be a probable excess above $5,000,000, to | 


vest the surplus in the purchase of State stocks; but, if 
there should be a deficiency, to sell so much of the 
stock previously purchased as would make up the differ- 
ence. 

I regret that the Senator has not furnished a statement 
of facts sufficiently full to enable us to form an opinion 
of what will be the practical operation of his scheme. 
He has omitted, for instance, to state what is the aggre- 
gate amount of stocks issued by the several States—a 
fact indispensable in order to ascertain how the price of 
the stocks would be affected by the application of the 
surplus to their purchase. All who are in the least fa- 


miliar with subjects of this kind, must know that the | 


I trust, however, that such will | 
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The Sinaia should also tase hetined us, not ‘wty as 
to the amount of the stock, but how it is distributed 
among the States, in order to enable us to determine 
whether his scheme would operate equally between 
them. In the absence of correct information on both of 
these points, we are compelled to use such as we may 
possess, however defective and uncertain, in order to 
make up our mind on his amendment. 

We all know, then, that while several of the States 
have no stocks, and many a very inconsiderable amount, 
three of the large States (Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
York) have a very large amount, not less in the aggre- 
gate, if 1 am correctly informed, than thirty-five or forty 
millions. What amount is held by the rest of the States 
is uncertain; but I suppose that it may be safely assumed 
that, taking the whole, it is less than that held by those 
States. With these facts, it cannot be doubted that the 
application of the surplus, as proposed to be applied by 
the Senator, wonld be exceedingly unequal among the 
States, and that the advantage of the spplication would 
mainly accrue to these three States. To meet these ob- 
jections, the Senator, while he does not deny that the 
application of the surplus will greatly raise the price of 
stocks, insists that the States issuing them will not derive 
any benefit from the advance, and consequently have no 
interest in the question of the application of the surplus 
to their purchase. 

If by States he means the Government of the States, 
the view of the Senator may be correct. They may, as 
he says, have but little interest in the market value of 
their stocks, as they must be redeemed by the same 
amount, whether that be high or low. But if we take 
a more enlarged view, and comprehend the people of 
the State, as well as the Government, the argument en- 
tirely fails. ‘The Senator will not deny that the holders 
have a deep interest in the application of so large a sum 
as the present surplus in the purchase of their stocks, 
He will not deny that such application must greatly 
advance the price; and, of course, in determining whe- 
ther the States having stocks will be benefited by apply- 
ing the surplus as he proposes, we must first ascertain 
who are the holders. Where dothey reside? Are they 
if so, would it be wise to 
apply the public money so as to advance the interests of 
foreigners, to whom the States are under no obligation, 
but honestly to pay them the debts which they have 
contracted? But if not held by foreigners, are they held 
by citizens of such States? If such be the fact, will the 
Senator deny that those States will be deeply interested 
in the application of the surplus as proposed in his 
amendment, when the effects of such application must 
be, as is conceded on all sides, greatly to enhance the 
price of the stocks, and consequently to increase the 
wealth of their citizens? Let us suppose that, instead 
of purchasing the stocks of the States in which his con- 
stituents are interested, the Senator’s amendment had 
proposed to apply the present enormous surplus to the 
purchase of cotton or slaves, in which the constituents 
of the southern Senators are interested: would any one 
doubt that the cotton-growing or slave-holding States 
would have a deep interest in the question? It will not 


| be denied that, if so applied, their price would be great- 


price of stock rises proportionably with the amount of | 


the sum applied to their purchase. 
that the probable surplus at the end of this year, not- 
withstanding the extravagance of the appropriations, 
will be between thirty and thirty-five millions; and be- 
fore we can decide understandingly whether this great 


sum can with propriety be applied as the Senator pro. | 
poses, we should know whether the amount of State | 


stocks be sufficient to absorb it, 
price extravagantly high. 


without raising their 


Ihave already shown | 


ly advanced, and the wealth of their citizens proportion- 
ably increased. Precisely the same effect would result 
from the application to the purchase of stocks, with like 
benefits to the citizens of the States which have issued 
large amounts of stock. The principle is the same in 
both cases. 

But there is another view of the subject which de- 
mands most serious consideration. Assuming, what will 
not be questioned, that the application of the surplus, as 
proposed by the amendment, will be very unequal among 
the States, some having little or none, and others a large 
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amount of stocks, the result would necessarily be to cre- 
ate, in effect, the relation of debtor and creditor between 
the States. The States, whose stocks might be purchased 
by the commissioners, would become the debtors of the 
Government; and as the Government would, in fact, be 
but the agent between them and the other States, the 
latter would, in reality, be their creditors. This relation 
between them could not fail to be productive of impor- 
tant political consequences, which would influence all the 
operations of the Government. It would, in particular, 
have a powerful bearing upoa the Presidential election; 
the debtor and creditor States each striving to give such 
a result to the elections as might be favorable to their 
respective interests; the one to exact, and the other to 
exempt themselves from the payment of the debt. Sup- 
posing the three great States to which I have referred, 
whose united influence would have so decided a control, 
to be the principal debtor States (as would, in all proba- 
bility, be the fact) it is easy to see that the result would 
be, finally, the release of the debt, and consequently a 
correspondent loss to the creditor, and gain to the debt- 
or States. 

But there is another view of the subject still more 
deserving, if possible, of attention, than either of those 
which have been presented. It is impossible not to see, 
after what has been said, that the power proposed to be 
conferred by the amendment of the Senator, of applying 
the surplus in buying and selling the stocks of the 
States, is one of great extent, and calculated to have 
powerful influence, not only ona large body of the most 
wealthy and influential citizens of the States which have 
issued stocks, but on the States themselves. ‘The next 
question is, in whom is the exercise of this power to be 
vested?) Whiere shall we find individuals sufficiently de- 
tached from the politics of the day, and whose virtue, 
patriotism, disinterestedness, and firmness, can raise 
them so fur above political and sinister motives, as to 


the public good, without any view to personal or politi- 
cal aggrandizement? Who has the amendment selected 
as standing aloof from politics, and possessing these high 
qualifications? Who are the present commissioners of 
the sinking fund, to whom this high and responsible 
trust is to be confided’? At the head stands the Vice 
President of the United States, with whom the Chief 
Justice of the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney General, 
are associated; all party men, deeply interested in the 
maintenance of power in the present bands, and having 
the strongest motives to apply the vast power which the 
amendment would confer upon them, should it become 
a law, to party purposes. 1 do not say it would be so 
applied; but I must ask, would it be prudent, would it 
be wise, would it be seemly, to vest such great and 
dangerous powers in those who have so strong a motive 
to abuse them, and who, if they should have elevation and 
virtue enough to resist the temptation, would still be 
suspected of having used the power for sinister and 
corrupt purposes? I am persuaded (hat, in drawing 
the amendment, the Senator from New York has, 
without due reflection on the impropriety of vesting 
the power where he proposes, inadvertently inserted 
the provision which he has; and that, on review, he 
will concur with me, that, should his amendment be 
adopted, the power ought to be vested in others, less 
exposed to temptation, and consequently less exposed 
to suspicion. 

I have now stated the leading objections to the several 
modes of disposing of the surplus revenue, which 1 pro- 
pose to consider; and the question again recurs, What 
shall be done with the surplus? ‘The Senate is not un- 


informed of my opinion on this important surbject. Fore- 
seeing that there would be a large surplus, and the mis- 
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chievous consequences that must follow, | moved, during 
the last session, for a select committee, which, among 
other measures, reported a resolution so toamend the con- 
stitution as to authorize a temporary distribution of the 
surplus among the States; but so many doubted whether 
there would be a surplus at the time, that it rendered 
all prospect of carrying the resolution hopeless. My 
opinion still remains unchanged, that the measure then 
proposed was the best; but so rapid has been the accu- 
mulation of the surplus, even beyond my calculation, 
and so pressing the danger, that what would have been 
then an efficient remedy, would now be too tardy to 
meet the danger; and, of course, another remedy must be 
devised more speedy in its action. 

After bestowing on the subject the most deliberate 
attention, ' have come to the conclusion that there is no 
other so safz, so efficient, and so free from objections, as 
the one I have proposed--of depositing the surplus that 
may remain at the termination of the year in the treasuries 


| of the several States, in the manner provided for in the 


amendment. But the Senator from New York objects 
to the measure, that it would, in effect, amount to a dis- 
tribution, on the ground, as he conceives, that the States 
would never refund. He does not doubt but that they 
would, if called on to refund by the Government; but 


| he says that Congress will in fact never make the call. 


He rests this conclusion on the supposition that there 
would be a majority of the States opposed to it. He 
admits, in case the revenue should become deficient, 
that the southernor staple States would prefer to re- 
fund their quota, rather than to raise the imposts 
to meet the deficit; but he insists that the contrary 
would be the case with the manufacturing States, 
which would prefer to increase the imposts to refunding 
their quota, on the ground that the increase of the duties 


would promote the interests of manufactures. I cannot 


: ' fo | agree with the Senator that those States would assume a 
exercise powers so high and influential, exclusively for 


position so utterly untenable as to refuse to refund a de- 
posite which their faith would be plighted to return, and 
rest the refusal on the ground of preferring to lay a tax, 
because it would be a bounty to them, and would conse- 
quently throw the whole burden of the tax on the other 
States. But, be this as it may, I can tell the Senator 
that, if they should take a course so unjust and mun- 
strous, he may be assured that the other States would 
most unquestionably resist the increase of the imposts; 


so that the Government would have to take its choice, 
either to go without the money, or call on the States to 
refund the deposites. But I so far agree with the Sena- 
tor as to believe that Congress would be very reluctant 


to make the call; that it would not make it tll, from the 
wants of the Treasury, it should become absolutely » 
cessary; and that, in order to avoid such necessity, it 
would resort to a just and proper economy in the public 
expend.tures as the preferable alternative. I see in this, 
however, much good instead of evil. The Government 
has long since departed from habits of economy, and 
has fallen into a profusion, a waste, and an extravagance 
in its disbursements, rarely equalled by any free Stat 
and which threatens the most disastrous consequences 
But lam happy to think that the ground on which 
the objection of the Senator stands may be removed 
without materially the ‘ of 


impairing provisions the 


bill. It will require but the addition of a few words 
to remove it, by giving to the deposites sll the 
advantages, without the objections which he proposes by 
his plan. It will be easy to provide that the States shall 
authorize the proper officers to give negotiable certifi- 
cates of deposite, which shall not bear interest tll d 

manded, when they shall bear the usual rates till paid. 
Such certificates would be, in fact, State stocks, every 


way similar to that in which the Senator proposes to vest 
the surpius, but with this striking superiority: that, in- 
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stead of being partial, and limited to a few States, they | confederacy, which constitute the greater portion of the 
would be fairly and justly apportioned among the sev- | small States, it would not give them a larger share of 
eral States. They would have another striking advan- | the deposites than what they would be entitled to on the 
tage over his. They would create among allthe members | principle of direct taxes. But the objection of the 
of the confederacy reciprocally the relation of debtor | Senator to the ratio of distribution, like his objection to 
and creditor, in proportion to their relative weight in | the condition on which the bill proposes to make it, is « 
the Union; which, in effect, would leave them in their | matter of small comparative consequence. I am pre- 
present relation, and would of course avoid the danger | pared, in the spirit of concession, to adopt either, as one 
that would result from his plan, which, as hasbeenshown, | or the other may be more acceptable to the Senate. 
would necessarily make a part of the States debtors to It now remains tod compare the disposition of the sur- 
the rest, with all the danger resulting from such relation. | plus proposed in the bill with the others I have discuss. 
The next objection of the Senator is to the ratio of | ed; and, unless I am greatly deceived, it possesses great 
distribution, proposed in the bill, among the States, advantages over them. Compared with the scheme ol 
which he pronounces to be unequal, if not unconstitu- | expending the surplus, its advantage is, that it would 
tional. He insists that the true principle would be to | avoid the extravagance and waste which must result 
distribute the surplus among the States in proportion to | from suddenly more than quadrupling the expenditures, 
the representation in the House of Representatives, | without a corresponding organization in the disbursing 
without including the Senators, as is proposed in the | department of the Government to enforce economy and 
bill; for which he relies on the fact, that, by the consti- | responsibility. It would also avoid the diversion of so 
tution, representation and taxation are to be apportioned | large a portion of the industry of the country from its 
in the same manner among the States. present useful direction to unproductive objects, with 
The Senate will see that the effect of adopting the ra- | heavy loss to the wealth and prosperity of the country, 
tio supported by the Senator would be to favor the large | as has been shown; while it would, at the same time, 
States, while that in the bill will be more favorable to | avoid the increase of the patronage and influence of the 
the small. | Government, with all their corruption and danger to the 
The State I in part represent occupies a neutral posi- | liberty and institutions of the country. But its advan- 
tion between the two. She cannot be considered either | tages would not be limited simply to avoiding the evil 
a large or a small State, forming, as she does, one | of extravagant and useless disbursements. It would 
twenty-fourth part of the Union, and of course it is the | confer positive benefits, by enabling the States to div- 
same to her whichever ratio may be adopted. But 1 | charge their debts, and complete a system of internal 
prefer the one contained in my amendment, on the | improvements by railroads and canals, which would not 
ground that it represents the relative weight of the | only greatly strengthen the bonds of the confederacy, 
States in the Government. It is the weight essigned to | but increase its power, by augmenting infinitely our 
them in the choice of the President and Vice President | resources and prosperity. 
in the electoral college, and, of course, in the adminis- | 1 do not deem it necessary to compare the disposition 
tration of the laws. It is also that assigned to them in | of the surplus which is proposed in the bill with the 
the making of the laws by the action of the two Houses, | dangerous, and, | must say, wicked scheme of leaving 
and corresponds very nearly to their weight in the judicial | the public funds where they are, in the banks of de- 
department of the Government; the judges being nomi- | posite, to be loaned out by those institutions to specula- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. | tors and partisans, without authority or control of law. 
In addition, | was influenced in selecting the ratio by Compared with the plan proposed by the Senator from 
the belief that it was a wise and magnanimous course, in | New York, it is sufficient, to prove its superiority, to 
case of doubt, to favor the weaker members of the con- say that, while it avoids all of the objections to which his 
federacy. ‘The larger can always take care of them- | 1s liable, it at the same time possesses all the advantages, 
selves, and, to avoid jealousy and improper feelings, | with others peculiar to itself. Among these, one of the 
ought to act liberally towards the weaker members of | Most prominent is, that it provides the only efficient 
the confederacy. ‘To which may be added, that I am | remedy for the deep-seated disease which now afflicts 
of the impression that, even on the principle assumed | the body politic, and which threatens to terminate so 
by the Senator, that the distribution of the surplus ought fatally, unless it be speedily and effectually arrested. 
to be apportioned on the ratio with direct taxation, All who have reflected on the nature of our complex 
(which may be well doubted,) the ratio which I support | system of government, and the dangers to which it is 
would conform in practice more nearly to the principle | exposed, have seen that it is susceptible, from its struc- 
than that which he supports. It is a fact not generally | ture, to two dangers of opposite character: one threaten- 
known, that representation in the other House, and | ng consolidation, and the other anarchy and dissolution. 
direct taxes, should they be laid, would be very far from | From the beginning of the Government we find a differ- 
being equal, although the constitution provides that | ence of opinion among the wise and patriotic, as to which 
they should be. The inequality would resuit from the | the Government was most exposed; one party believing 
mode of apportioning the Representatives. Instead of | that the danger was that the Government would absorb 
apportioning them among the States, as near as may be, the reserved powers of the States, and terminate in 
as directed by the constitution, an artificial mode of dis- | consolidation; while the other were equally confident 
tribution has been adopted, which in its effects gives to | that the States would absorb the powers of the Govern- 
the large States a greater number, and to the smalla | ment, and the system end in anarchy and dissolution. 
less, than that to which they are entitled. I would refer | It was this diversity of opinion which gave birth to the 
those who may desire to understand how this inequality | two great, honest, and patriotic parties which so long 
is effected, to the discussion in this body on the appor- | divided the community, and to the many political con- 
tionment bill, under the last census. So great is this | flicts which so long agitated the country. Time has 
inequality, that, were a direct tax to be laid, New York, | decided the controversy. We are no longer left to doubt 
for instance, would have at least three members more | that the danger is on the side of this Government, and 
than her apportionment of the tax would require. The | that, if not arrested, the system must terminate in an 
ratio which I have proposed would, J admit, produce as | entire absorption of the powers of the States. — 
great an inequality in favor of some of the small States, | | Looking back, with the light which experience has 
particularly the old, whose population is nearly station- | furnished, we now clearly see that both of the parties 
ary; but, among the new and growing members of the ' took a false view of the operation of the system. It 
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was admitted by both that there would be a conflict for | 
power between the Government and the States, arising | 
from a disposition on the part of those who, for the time | 
being, exercised the powers of the Government, and 
the States, to enlarge their respective powers at the ex- 
pense of each other, and which would induce each to 
watch the other with incessant vigilance. Had such | 
proved to be the fact, I readily concede that the result | 
would have been the opposite to what has occurred, 
and the Republican, and not the Federal party, would 
have been mistaken as to the tendency of the system. 
But so far from this jealousy, experience has shown that 
in the operation of the system a majority of the States | 
have acted in concert with the Government at all times, 
except upon the eve of a political revolution, when one 
party was about to go out, to make room for the other 
to come in; and we now clearly see that this has not 
been the result of accident, but that the habitual opera- 
tion must necessarily be so. ‘lhe misconception result- 
ed from overlooking the fact, that the Government is 
but an agent of the States, and that the dominant ma- 
jority of the Union, which elect and control a majority 
of the State Legislatures, would also elect those who | 
would control this Government, whether that majority 
rested on sectional interests, on patronage and influence, | 
or whatever basis it might; and that they would use the 
power both of the general and State Governments 
jointly, for aggrandizement and the perpetuation of their 
power. Regarded in this light, it is not at all surprising 
that the tendency of the system is such as it has proved | 
itself to be, and which any intelligent observer now sees 
must necessarily terminate in a central, absolute, irre- 
sponsible, and despotic power. It is this fatal ten- 
dency that the measure proposed in the bill is calcula- 
ted to~counteract, and which I believe would prove ef- 
fective if now applied. It would place the States in 
the relation in which it was universally believed they 
would stand to this Government at the time of its forma- 
tion, and make them those jealous and vigilant guardians 
of its actions on all measures touching the disburse- 
ments and expenditure of the Government, and which 
it was confidently believed they would be, which would 
arrest the fatal tendency to the concentration of the en- 
tire power of the system in this Government, if any 
power on earth can. 

But it is objected that the remedy would be too pow- 
erful, and would produce an opposite and equally dan- 
gerous tendency. [I coincide that such would be the 
danger, if permanently applied; and under that impres- 
sion, and believing that the present excess of revenue 
would not continue longer, I have limited the measure 
to the duration of the compromise act. Thus limited, 
it will act sufficiently long, I trust, to eradicate the pres- 
ent disease, without superinducing one of an opposite 
character. 

But the plan proposed is supported by its justice, as 
well as these high considerations of political expedien- 
cy. The surplus money in the Treasury is not ours. 
It properly belongs to those who made it, from whom it 
has been unjustly taken. I hold it an unquestionable 
principle, that the Government has no right to take a 
cent from the people beyond what is necessary to meet 
its legitimate and constitutional wants. To take more 


has not incurred the guilt in the present case, its ex- 
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proaching nearest to restitution, is that which is pro- 
posed—to deposite it in the treasuries of the several 
States, which will place it under the disposition of the 
immediate representatives of the people, to be used by 
them as they may think fit, till the wants of the Govern- 
ment may require its return. 

But it is objected that such a disposition would be a 
bribe to the people. A bribe tothe people! to return 


| it to those to whom it justly belongs, and from whose 
| pockets it should never have been taken. 
| place it in the charge of those who are the immediate 


A bribe! to 


representatives of those from whom we derive our au- 
thority, and who may employ it so much more usefully 
than we can. But whatisto be done? If not returned 


| to the people, it must go somehow; and is there no dan- 


ger of bribing those to whom it may go? If we dis- 
burse it, is there no danger of bribing the thousands of 
agents, contractors, and jobbers, through whose hands 
it must pass, and in whose pockets, and those of their 
associates, so large a part would be deposited? If, to 
avoid this, we leave it where it is—in the banks—is there 


| no danger of bribing the banks in whose custady it is, 


with their various dependants, and the numerous swarms 


| of speculators which hover about them in hopes of par- 


ticipating in the spoil? ITs there no danger of bribing 
the political managers, who, through the deposites, 
have the control of these banks, and, by them, of their 
dependants and the hungry and voracious hosts of spec- 
ulators who have overspread and are devouring the 
land? Yes, literally devouring the land. Finally, if it 
should be vested as proposed by the Senator from New 
York, is there no danger of bribing the holders of State 
stocks, and, through them, the States which have issued 
them? Are the agents, the jobbers, and contractors; 
are the directors and stockholders of the banks; are the 
speculators and stock-jobbers; are the political managers 


, and holders of State securities, the only honest portion 


of the community? Are they alone incapable of being 
bribed? And are the people the least honest, and most 
liable to be bribed? Is this the creed of those now in 
power? of those who profess to be the friends of the 
people, and to place implicit confidence in their virtue 
and patriotism? 

I have now (said Mr. C.) stated what, in my opinion, 
ought to be done with the surplus. Another question 
still remains--not what shall, but what will, be done with 
the surplus? With a few remarks on this question, | 
shall conclude what I intended to say. 

There wus a time, in the better days of the repub- 
lic, when to show what ought to be done, was to ensure 
the adoption of the measure. Those days have passed 
away, | fear, forever. A power has risen up in the 
Government greater than the people themselves, con- 
sisting of many and various and powerful interests, com- 
bined into one mass, and held together by the cohesive 
power of the vast surplus in the banks. This mighty 
combination will be opposed to any change; and it is to 
be feared that such is its influence that no measure to 
which it is opposed can become a law, however expedi- 
ent and necessary, and that the public money will re- 
main in their possession, to be disposed of, not as the 
public interest, but as theirs may dictate. The time, 


| indeed, seems fast approaching, when no law can pass, 
intentionally, would be robbery; and if the Government | 


emption can only be found in its folly--the folly of not | 


seeing and guarding against a vast excess of revenue, 
which the most ordinary understanding ought to have 
foreseen and prevented. If it were in our power—-if 
we could ascertain from whom the vast amount now in 
the Treasury was improperly taken, justice would de- 
mand that it should be returned to its lawful owners. 


But as that is impossible, the measure next best, as ap- | 


Vor. XII.—103 





| 


i 


nor any honor be conferred, from the Chief Magistrate 
to the tide-waiter, without the assent of this powerful 
and interested combination, which is steadily becoming 
the Government itself, to the utter subversion of the au- 
thority of the people. Nay, | fear we are in the midst 
of it, and | look with anxiety to the fate of this measure 
as the test whether we are or not 

If nothing should be done; if the money, which justly 
belongs to the people, be left where it is, with the many 
and overwhelming objections to it, the fact will prove 
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that a great and radical change has been effected; that 
the Government is subverted; that the authority of the 
people is suppressed by a union of the banks and Exec- 
utive—a union a hundred times more dangerous than 
that of church and state, against which the constitution 
has so jealously guarded. It would be the announce- 
ment of a state of things, from which, it is to be feared, 
there can be no recovery—a state of boundless corrup- 
tion, and the lowest and basest subserviency. It seems 
to be the order of Providence that, with the exception 
of these, a people may recover from any other evil. Pi- 
racy, robbery, and violence, of any description, may, as 
history proves, be followed by virtue, patriotism, and 
national greatness; but where is the example to be 
found, of a degenerate, corrupt, and subservient peo- 
ple, who have ever recovered their virtue and patriot- 
ism? Their doom has ever been the lowest state of 
wretchedness and misery; scorned, trodden down, and 
obliterated forever from the list of nations. May Hea- 
ven grant that such may never be our doom! 

When Mr. Catnoun sat down— 

Mr. BUCHANAN congratulated the Senate and the 
country upon the tone and spirit in which this debate 
had commenced. He believed that a general disposi- 
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tion prevailed, on all sides, to surrender individual opin- | 


ions as far as they could be surrendered without a sac- 


for regulating the public deposites. From this disposi- 
tion, he augured the most happy results; especially as 
the Senators from New York and South Carolina [Messrs. 
Wnicnt and Carnoun] did not seem to differ essen- 
tially in regard to this branch of the subject. 

In the few remarks which he intended to make, he 
would follow the argument of the Senator from South 
Carolina. ‘This would enable him to present distinctly 
his own views on the different points which had been 
made by that gentleman. 


And, first, in regard to the payment of interest by the | 
deposite banks, Mr. B. said there did not seem to be | 


any essential difference between the two gentlemen on 
this question. It was very clear to his mind that, if 
Congress should adjourn without making any disposition 


money in their possession. 
because he was disposed to deal fairly towards them, 
and charge them no interest, except on sums which ex- 
ceeded a fixed amount. He was disposed to give them 
the use of as much money, without interest, as would 
be a full equivalent for the services which they were 
required to render to the Government. Beyond this 
amount, which would be determined by the Senate, 
with a just reference to all the circumstances, he thought 
they ought to pay interest; and he could not say that 


two per cent. per annum, as proposed by the Senator | to sustain its credit. 


The banks | 


from South Carolina, was unreasonable. 
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be wholly inadequate. He believed that a member of 
the other House from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brxxey] had, 
at the last session of Congress, proposed to apportion 
the amount of deposites which should not bear interest 
to the capitals of the respective hanks. He was under 
the impression that this would be a fairer mode of pro- 
ceeding thanto establish a fixed sum applicable alike to 
to all the banks, whether their capitals were great or 
small. 

Mr. B. said, however, that the question of interest 
might sink into one of comparatively little importance. 
if the surplus in the Treasury at the end of each year, 
except three millions of dollars, should be deposited 
with the several States, according to the proposition of 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catuovun,] or if it 
should be invested quarterly in State stocks, leaving five 
millions of dollars in the Treasury, in pursuance of the 
amendment which had been offered by the Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Wrient,] the adoption of either 
alternative would, in a great degree, dispose of the 
question of interest. The banks, in either case, it was 
probable, would not generally have more money on de- 
posite than would be a fair and just compensation for 
the services which they perform. It was as much the 
interest of the Government as their interest that we 


( Jas | | should not drive hard and unreasonable bargains with 
rifice of principle, and to unite upon the best measure | 


them. 

These banks were at present in a most awkward and 
embarrassing situation in regard to the public deposites. 
They had vast sums of public money in their possession, 
without knowing what moment they might be called 
upon to pay them. They were awaiting the action of 
Congress; and, in this state of suspense, they could not, 
with a proper regard to their own safety, ciscount 
largely upon these deposites. They must always be 
ready to meet our demands. Hence they could not af- 
ford that relief to the community which they would be 
able to do under other circumstances. And here he 
would take occasion to say that he believed the public 
money was perfectly secure in their hands. There was 
not the least cause for apprehension on this account. 


: | He thought that every Senator must arrive at the same 
of the surplus revenue, these banks ought to pay a | 


moderate interest for the greater portion of the public | 
He said the greater portion, | 


conclusion who would take the trouble to examine the 
statement of their condition made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Senate on Monday last. 

Mr. B. concurred in opinion with the Senator from 
South Carolina, that transfer drafts should not be used 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, except for the purpose 
of facilitating the public disbursements. They certain- 
ly ought not to be used for the purpose of protecting a 
bank in doubtful circumstances from the consequences 
of its own imprudence. Each bank owed it to the pub- 


lic to take care of itself, and never to place itself in such 


discounted upon these deposites, and made money for | 


their stockholders out of these deposites; it was, then, 
but justice to our constituents to charge them interest. 


| sonal application to his conduct. 


It would be unjust towards the people of the United | 


States, that the use of their money should be given to 
the stockholders of these banks as a mere gratuity, with- 
out any compensation. He should certainly vote to 
make them pay something for the use of this money. 

In regard to the amount which each of these banks 
should be entitled to hold, without interest, he thought 


the proposition of the Senator from South Carolina lia- | devised which would be decidedly preferable to that 


ble to well-founded objections. ‘To establish as a uni- 
versal rule that the sum of fifty thousand dollars should be 


thus retained by each of them, would be, in his opinion, | 


unjust. If the capital of the bank were small, say 
#100,000, this would be a considerable sum; but if the 
capital amounted to one or two millions, $50,000 would 


a condition as to require the money of the Government 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
had never used transfer warrants for any such purpose; 
therefore the Senator’s proposition could have no per- 
He saw no objection, 
however, to the incorporation of this prohibition in the 
bill. It would give fair notice to all the banks that they 
must rely upon themselves to sustain their own credit, 
and not upon any aid to be derived from the public 
Treasury. 

He would say but little in regard to the selection of 
deposite banks, the third point made by the Senator 
from South Carolina. He thought that a plan might be 


proposed by either the Senator from New York or the 
Senator from South Carolina. On this subject a mid- 
dle course might be adopted, which, whilst it would en- 


| sure a proper responsibility from the head of the De- 
| partment to Congress, should, at the same time, leave 


him such a discretion as the public interest demanded. 


nee he 
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He could not agree with the gentleman from South Car- 
olina in limiting the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
first instance, to the present deposite banks, and to 
them alone, as his bill proposes. Neither did he be- 
lieve that it would be proper to confer upon that officer 
the unlimited discretion in selecting the depositories of 
the public money which seemed to be sanctioned by the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. He was not 
afraid of the judicious exercise of this power; but still, 
as a general rule, as little discretion ought to be left to 
executive officers as was consistent with the public in- 
terest. 

The present deposite banks had faithfully, he believ- 
ed, performed their duty to the country. Their con- 
duct had been satisfactory to the head of the Treasury 
Department; at least, he had never heard any thing to 
the contrary. He would suggest that the bill itself 
should continue them by pame as banks of deposite. 
From what he had heard in the course of this debate, 
he had no doubt it was necessary to increase the num- 
ber of these depositories. ‘This would be required in 
New York and Boston, and perhaps in Philadelphia. 
There might be other places in the same situation. He 
would therefore authorize the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, between this time and the next meeting of Congress, 
to select as many deposite banks, not exceeding a cer- 
tain number, as the public interest might require, in ad- 
dition to those already selected. After these additional 


selections should be made, after the system should thus | 


be completely organized, he would not authorize the 
Secretary to make new selections, without the previous 
consent of Congress, unless it were to supply the place 
of such of the existing banks as should cease to be de- 
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positories under the provisions of the bill which will be | 


passed. 

The fourth point of the Senator from South Carolina 
is one of so little importance that he should pass it over 
without any remark, except that it canaot materially 
interfere with the satisfactory adjustment of this ques- 
tion. 

On the fifth point, Mr. B. entirely concurred in opin- 
ion with the Senator from South Carolina. Was it a 
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circulation, and their deposites, but also one fifth of this 
balance. The gentleman’s bill does not embrace this 
case. Under his bill, one of these deposite banks might 
have $100,000 of specie in its vaults, might be indebted 
to other banks in an aggregate balance of $500,000, and 
might have notes ‘n circulation and deposites on hand 
to another amount of $500,000, and yet not violate its 
provisions, although it could pay in specie but one dol- 
lar in ten, instead of one dollar in five, of its immediate 
liabilities. He had prepared an amendment to obviate 
this objection, but should not offer it at present. 

In this respect, he felt bound to say he greatly prefer- 
red the bill of the Senator from South Carolina to the 
amendment which had been proposed by his friend from 
New York. ‘lhat amendment simply provided that each 
deposite bank must keep in its vaults sufficient specie 
to pay the one fourth ofits notes and bills in circulation, 
and the balance of its accounts with other banks payable 
on demand. It had no reference whatever to the amount 
of its public and private deposites, the whole of which 
might be Cemanded atany moment. Ifa deposite bank 
have sufficient specie in its vaults to pay one fourth of its 
notes in circulation, it might be indebted to its deposi- 
tors ten or twenty times the amount of its specie, and 
yet not violate the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. B. said he now approached the more difficult 
question, of what disposition we ought to make of the 
surplus now in the Treasury. He believed this surplus 
would be very large on the first day of January next, 
notwithstanding our liberal appropriations. He had 
himself made an estimate of the amount; but he would 
not now commit himself by stating it, as it had not been 
made with sufficient care to enable him to speak with 
any degree of positiveness. 

He would take this occasion to remark, that, although 
he had voted, and intended to vote, during the present 
session, in favor of liberal—some might say extravagant— 
appropriations for defence, he considered these ap- 
propriations as the exception justified by the special 


| circumstances in which the country was placed, and not 


as the general rule. He never should depart from those 


| maxims of sound and wholesome economy by which this 


measure of severity to require that the deposite banks | 


should always have immediate means in their possession 
or power to meet the one fifth of their immediate re- 
sponsibilities? He thought not. Every bank ought, at 
the very least, to have an amount of specie in its vaults, 
which, with the debts due to it from other banks, which 
might be converted into specie without delay, would be 
equal to one fifth of its notes in circulation, and of its 
public and private deposites. He should be unwil- 
ling to trust the money of the United States in any 
bank which was either unable or unwilling to com- 
ply with this condition. He should consider it unsafe 
inany such depository. Taking the general aggregate 
of the condition of the deposite banks, according to the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, if we 
should apply to them the rule of the one third, instead of 
the one fifth, they would still be much within that limit. 
He had not, in detail, examined the condition of each 
one of these thirty-six banks; but he believed he might 
venture to say that there was not one of them which 
would be affected by the rule proposed to be applied to 
them by the Senator from South Carolina. 


i} toa do. 


Government ought always to be administered. The 
expenditures authorized at the present session ought 
not te be considered as a standard for future years. 
He presumed no Senator thought of increasing the per- 
manent expenses of the country to any such standard. 
Wehad just finally discharged the debt contracted during 
the last war; our Treasury was overflowing, and all we 
had done was to appropriate more money than had been 
usual heretofore to the completion of those necessary 
defences which had been projected long ago, and which 
the safety of the country demanded. Whilst we were 
paying our debt, policy required that we should not 
progress in these measures as rapidly as we ought now 
Hence, increased appropriations were now 


| highly proper; not for the purpose of wasting the pub- 


lic money in useless expenditures, but for the purpose 
of accomplishing objects which have always been 
deemed necessary. For his own part, he never had 
voted away, and he never should vote away, a dollar 


| of public money, merely because we had a surplus in the 


Ile would suggest to the Senator, however, that his | 


bill was defective on this point, and did not embrace, in 
allits extent, the principle for which he had intended to 
provide. In preparing it, he must have forgotten that, in- 
stead of the aggregate balance of the deposite banks in 
their accounts with other banks being always in their 
favor, it might and would be sometimes against them. 
In such a case, they ought not only to have specie in 
their vaults sufficient to pay one fifth of their notes in 


lreasury. 

Mr. b. said be would proceed to make a few remarks 
upon the plans proposed by the Senators from South 
Carolina and New York, for disposing of the surplus in 
the Treasury; and, first, in regard,to that of the Senator 
from South Carolina. He proposes to loan the balance 


| remaining in the Treasury at the end of each year, until 


| 


| and Repre sentatives in Congre s bear to the whole num- 


June, 1842, (after deducting therefrom $3,000,000, ) to 
the several States, without interest; each State receiving 
such a proportion of the whole amount as her Senators 
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ber of members of both Houses. These sums are to be 
refunded to the Treasury of the United States at such 
times as Congress shall by law provide. 

Mr. B. said he would waive for the present any con- 
stitutional doubts which may exist in regard to the power 
of Congress to distribute among the several States the 
surplus revenue derived from taxation. He would 
merely remark that, if we do not possess the power to 
make such a distribution, he could not perceive by what 
authority we could make the loan proposed by the gen- 
tleman. If you have not the power to give the principal, 
whence can you derive your power to give the interest? 
To loan the States this money, without interest, is to 
make them a donation of an annuity equal to six per 
cent. per annum, for an indefinite period, on the sums 
which they may respectively receive. In any constitu- 
tional view of the subject, he could not perceive how 
the interest could share a different fate from that of the 
principal. This was not to be a mere deposite with the 
States for safe keeping; it was intended by all that the 
money should be used by the States in the construction 
of internal improvements, in the payment of their debts, 
and in accomplishing every object which they might 
deem useful. 
lic money to the States in this manner, we might at once 
give it to them absolutely. 
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the end of the year? Every dollar that we can subtract 
from the purposes intrusted to our special care by the 
federal constivation will add a dollar more to the surplus 
to be distributed among our constituents. We should 
thus become antagonists (he would not use the new 
word) to the very Government of which we ought to be 
the supporters. How much money will each appropri- 
ation take from our dividend, would be an inquiry con- 
stantly obtruding itself upon us. In order to justify 
ourselves to our own consciences for opposing any ap 
propriation here, we would become ingenious in magni 
fying the comparative importance of the objects to which 
the States would apply the money. We might thus 
change the nature of our Government; and, if its ten- 
dency be now towards consolidation, we might rush to 
the opposite extreme by the adoption of this proposition, 
which, by its terms, is to continue in force for six suc 
cessive years. ‘ 

Would any prudent man place in the hands of his 
agent, whom he had employed to build a house for him, 
a sum of money, and tell him that what remained of this 


| sum, after completing the work, should be his own? 


If we possess the power to loan the pub- | 
; duty. 
| amendment be adopted. 


The leading objection which he had to this system 


was, that its direct and continuing tendency, at least 
until 1842, would be to create a biasin the Senators and 


tepresentatives of the States in Congress in opposition | 


to the fair and efficient administration of the Federal 


Government. The Senator from South Carolina, feeling | 


the force of this objection, has attempted to obviate it 


} 


by stating that the strong tendency of the action of this | 


Government was towards consolidation, and this propo- 
sition would be useful as a counteracting force. Mr. B. 
would now neither dispute nor affirm the proposition of 
the Senator in regard to the central tendency of this 
Government; but this he would say, that, in avoiding 
Scylla, we must take care not to rush into Charybdis. 
He thought the counteracting power of the gentleman’s 
bill would be so excessive that it might drive us into the 
opposite extreme, and thus become dangerous. 

He disclaimed the sentiment that the people of this 
country can be bribed with their own money. 
not believe that there now existed, or ever had existed, 
upon earth, a more virtuous people than our population 
in the mass. But we had been taught by divine author- 


He did | 


ity to pray that we might not be led into temptation. It | 


was the part of an enlightened statesman to make the 
interests of men correspond with their duties, whenever 
that was possible. Their action, then, to promote the 
public good, would be free and unrestrained. But in 


what situation should we place ourselves by the adop- | 


tion of this proposition? In every case requiring an 
appropriation of public money, the direct and immediate 
pecuniary interest of our constituents would be directly 
at war with the performance of our duties as members of 
Congress. Now, sir, we might be as pure as angels, 
and yet, unless we were as wise also, such a position, 
without our own knowledge, would create a powerful 
bias in our minds. Is it wise, is it politic, voluntarily to 
place ourselves in the position of antagonists to the very 
Government of which we are members? Adopt this 
proposition, and what will be the consequence? Should 
the Executive recommend, or the interest of the country 
require, the construction of a fort, of an arsenal, of a 
navy yard, ofa ship of war, or any other expenditure 
necessary for our permanent defence, we would not only 
inquire into the justice and expediency of the expendi- 
ture, but we should involuntarily ask ourselves, how 
much will this expenditure reduce the dividend of the 


public money which our respective States will receive at 





This would be to offer him a premium for not incurring 
the necessary expense to enable him to perform his 
We shall be such agents, precisely, should this 
Our constituents will receive 
every dollar which we can subtract from the purposes 
of the Federal Government during a period of six years 

Mr. B. said he greatly preferred the distribution pro 
posed by the land bill to that of the Senator from South 
Carolina. The same objection did not exist to it. It 
assumed as a principle that the nett proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands belonged to the States. It withdrew 
from this Government the entire fund. It would leave 
us to administer the Government out of the other means 
which still remained. It was a fixed and certain mode, 
and did not seek to distribute a mere surplus of what 
might remain in the Treasury after we had provided for 
other objects. Besides, the money was granted abso 
lutely, and not loaned to the States, But he did not 
intend to discuss the merits or demerits of the land bill 
upon the present occasion. 

If Mr. B. could consent to vote for the proposition of 
the Senator from South Carolina, he would not object 
to that part of it which distributes the money in propot 
tion to the representation of each State in both branches 
of Congress. If there were no other considerations in 
its favor, (which he did not admit, ) he thought the mag- 
nanimity of the large States should induce them to give 
their smaller sisters this comparatively trifling advantage. 

Mr. B. said he might yet be compelled to vote for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York, 
for investing the surplus revenue in stocks issued by the 
States; but if he should, it would be with extreme re 
luctance. He could only be induced to give such a vote 
upon the principle that it was a less evil to dispose of 
the public money in this manner, than to keep it any 
longer in the deposite banks. 

He admitted that these State stocks had a permanent 
and fixed value. They did not fluctuate in the market 
like other stocks. Nobody doubted their security, and 
the comparatively trifling rise and fall in their prices 
depended entirely upon the plenty or scarcity of 
money. A large proportion of these stocks were held 
in Europe. He knew this to be the case a few years 
ago; and he presumed there had been no considerable 
change since. ‘Their price had always been high in our 
market, from the fact that capitalists in Europe were 
glad to make safe investments, which would yield them 
an interest of four or four and a half per cent. Upon 
this point of the case, he thought the Senator from South 
Caaolina had not succeeded in refuting the argument of 
the Senator from New York. lt was true that the price 
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of this stock might be enhanced by the Government be- | 


coming a large purchaser in the market; but this ad- 
vance would be inconsiderable, compared with the ad- 


vantage of taking the surplus revenue from the deposite | 


| 
} 
| 


banks, and putting it into general circulation among the 
eople. 


Caleb P. Bennett--Public Deposites. 


Mr. B. did not concur with the Senator from South | 


Carolina, in believing that such investments in State | 


stocks could be of any advantage to those States which 
had issued them. 


' 


No matter who held the certificate, | 


whether the United States or individuals, the States were | 


equally bound to pay the accruing interest, and finally 
discharge the principal. c 
should be permanently raised by the investments of the 


If the price of these stocks | 


Government, the States might hereafter obtain loans on 
somewhat more favorable terms than they had done 


heretofore; but in regard to the old stocks, the States 


would continue precisely in the same situation they are | 


at present. In one respect they might be injured instead 
of benefited. 


If they wished to purchase in their own | 


stocks before the time they should become payable, as | 
New York had done, the price might be raised upon | 


them. 
Mr. B. doubted whether a sufficient amount of these 
State stocks could be purchased to absorb the surplus in 


the Treasury. ‘They were limited in amount, and a large | 


proportion of them was held in Europe. 


He would be | 


glad to obtain more information on this branch of the 


subject than the Senate now possessed. Of one thing, 
however, he felt very certain. If the surplus could be 
invested in these stocks, we could do nothing which 
would more immediately relieve the money markct of 
the country. He believed that the truth of this propo- 


sition was so manifest, that it was wholly unnecessary to | 


do more than merely to state it. 


He had one very strong objection to the amendment | 


of the Senator from New York. ‘The rage for specula- 
tion, which now existed throughout the land, was the 
curse of the present time. The gambling in stocks was 
infinitely worse in its consequences to the community 
than all other kinds of gambling united. 
was rapidly extending itself throughout the whole coun- 
try. It enabled those who were initiated in the fluctua- 
tions of the money market to take advantage of others 
who were less skuful, and to accumulate rapid fortunes 
at their expense. Although it might be true, and he 
believed it was true, that the measure proposed by the 
Senator from New York would not much enhance the 
price of State stocks, yet it would unlock the capital 


This spirit | 


now vested in them to the amount of the purchases of 


the Government, and throw it upon what had been call- 
ed the fancy stocks. This operation would at once raise 
the prices of all these stocks, and put into the pockets 
of their owners large sums of money. 
give an impetus to the already wild speculations in stocks, 
and increase the spirit of gambling, which is now one ol 
the greatest curses of our country. For these reasons 
he felt an almost insuperable repugnance against the in- 
troduction of the Government of the United States into 
the market as a great stock-jobber, though its opera- 
tions might be confined to the stocks of the different 
States. Still, as he had before observed, be might feel 
himself under duresse to vote 
least of two very great evils. 
Mr. B. said he bad thrown out these suggestions to 
the Senate in the same conciliatory spirit which dictated 
the remarks of the Senators from New York and South 
Carolina. We were now in a free conference; all equally 


for this measure, as the 


desirous of adopting the best measure to promote the 
public good. 
thing to this end. 

When Mr. B. bad concluded 


On motion of Mr. EWING, the ! 


Senate adjourned, 
* 


He had endeavored to contribute some- 


You would thus | 


| the public moneys as was proposed 


| the disposal of the surplus in th 
; that 


Monnayr, Mary 30. 
CALEB P. BENNETT. 

Mr. NAUDAIN, upon presenting the petition of one 
hundred and twenty citizens of the State of Delaware, 
praying that the pension granted to Caleb P. Bennett as 
a revolutionary officer, be continued to his widow during 
her life, made the following remarks: 

Mr. President: In presenting this petition, I cannot re- 

frain from saying that this presents no ordinary case for 
the consideration of the Senate. The late Governor 
Bennett entered the army of the Revolution in the year 
1776, as an ensign in the Delaware regiment; he continued 
in the service to the end of the war. Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, Long Island, Monmouth, Camden, and the 
well-fought fields of the South, attest the gallantry of the 
distinguished corps to which he belonged. Of that corps 
he was the last surviving officer, and, I believe, the last 
individual. Yes, sir, of nearly 5,000 men, furnished by 
the gallant little State I have the honor partly to repre- 
sent on this floor, to the army of the Revolution, all have 
been gathered to their fathers. The latter years of the 
veteran Bennett were cheered and solaced by the boun- 
ty of his country extended to him, and not one now re- 
mains to enjoy that bounty given by their grateful coun- 
try to cheer their declining years. 
_ Among those who received this bounty, none can be 
found more worthy than Bennett; none received it with 
more gratitude, for it enabled him the better to provide 
for his aged wife and orphan grandchildren; and their 
comfort was dear to him as the apple of hiseye. He has 
been taken from them, and his widow, aged and infirin, 
and his portionless grandchildren, are thrown upon the 
cold charities of the world without any means of sup- 
port. 

Would it not, Mr. President, comport with the honor, 
the dignity, nay, even with the interest of the Govern- 
ment, to provide for his widow, (for her who was the wife 
of his youth, the companion of his manhood, the nurse of 
lis sicknesses and infirmities, and the sol.ce of his latter 
days,) who devoted his best days to your service in the 
tune of your greatest peril? Sir, it is the result of the 
services and sacrifices of such men, that we are nuw en 
Joying the privileges of an independent nation. To them 
we owe all our political liberties. It is, by the blessing of 
Providence, upon their labors that we are this day de- 
liberating upon the high destinies of this people. “And 
m these ** high and palmy” days of the republic, when 
our Treasury is overflowing with money, the fruits of 
their services and privations, shall we refuse to snatch 


from poverty and distress the relict of one of those gal- 


Justice and 
Sir, let the poor old widow of your 
time-worn revolutionary officer enjoy, for the brief resi 
due of her days, the pension you had extended to het 
husband, and the blessings of those ready to perish will 
follow us for good, and call down the approbation of 
that God who delighteth in charity upon us and out 
children. 


lant men to whom we owe every thing? 
gratitude forbid. 


the memorial was referred. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The bill to regulate the deposites of the | 
neys was taken up as the order of the day. 

Mr. EWING, who had the floor, addressed th 
in a speech of considerable length, in rt 
particular views he entertained o1 ibyect. 
bill had a bearing on two distinct 
were, to his mind, of great importan 
ted tu the deposite and safe keeping of 


e Senate 
supp¢ of the 

he 
; both of which 

Lhe first rela- 
such amount of 
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propositions had been made: one, by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] to loan it out without 
interest, and for a certain period, on certain conditions, 
to the several States composing the Union; and the other, 
by the Senator from New York, [Mr. Warieut,] to in- 
vest it in stocks on the credit of some of the States of 
the Union. 

The first proposition in the bill, providing for the safe 
keeping of the public money, by adopting some arrange- 
ments that would be satisfactory to both Houses, he had 
great hopes would be determined on, and become a law 
before the close of the session; for from what he had 
observed of the spirit of the Senate during the last week, 
he thought some satisfactory measure would be adopted, 
and he, for one, would do all in his power to bring about 
the adoption of some measure satisfactory to Congress 
and the nation. He had not, however, the same confi- 
dence that any thing would be done as to the disposition 
of the surplus. 
ting to this object, he thought he could engraft amend- 
ments on the one of the Senator from New York, which 
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them, and enable them to go on as formerly with their 
ordinary accommodations to the public. It would also 
more effectually secure the safety of the public money; 

for it was obvious that, if a bank failed, it must pay all 
the demands against it before the stockholders got any 
thing; and thus, by having in these banks but an amount 
of deposite equal to half their capital, the public never 


| could be losers, unless in very extraordinary cases, which 


could be guarded against by selecting banks under the 
management of men of known honor and respectability. 
This amendment would also render the banks independ- 
ent: they would not, as now, be in the power of the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury, and liable to be broken at any mo- 
ment that he chose to remove the deposites from them. 

Mr. E. stated his objections to the provision requiring 


| that, as a security for the public deposites, the deposite 


In looking to the two propositions rela- | 


would render it more conformable to his views than the | 
original bill of the Senator from South Carolina, under | 


any modifications that could be made to it. One great 
objection which he had to the plan of the Senator from 
South Carolina was, that it legalized the present dispo- 
sition of the public funds, and, though the same objec- 
tion applied to the plan of the Senator from New York, 
yet the objection was not so strong, and could be re- 
moved by striking out a particular section of the amend- 
ment. His view was, that they should not consider the 
public funds as rightfully placed any where, except under 
the control of law, and that they should take up the sub- 
ject de novo, and pass a law declaring where they should 
be placed, in the same manner as if they had never been 
taken from the custody of the law. 

The measure for the deposite and safe keeping of the 
public money could be carried into effect immediately; 
but the other measure, for the disposition of the surplus, 
would require much time to be put into operation. If 
they adopted the proposition of the Senator from South 
Carolina, they would have to wait for the meetings of 
the State Legislatures tg give their assent to it; and if 
they adopted the plan of the Senator from New York, 


much time will be required to enable the commissioners | 


to purchase stucks. 

He was satisfied, considering the 
money in deposite, that the places of 
few. In looking over the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, he found that the deposites in all the banks 
were equal to the whole amount of their capital stock; 
and that where the largest masses were deposited, the 
deposites were sometimes double and sometimes three 
times that amount. The effect of this was, that the banks 
which received large masses of deposites must make an 
underhand use of them, or let themremain idle, because 
they are not permitted by their charters to discount more 
than a certain amount beyond their capital. They also 
accumulated in their vaults notes of neighboring 
banks, whose issues and accommodations to the public 
were by this means restraine 
and distrusts natu ally arose. 

The banks whose notes are thus held up by the de- 
posite banks, fe eling themselves in their power, fear to 
discount, the public therefore suffer by it. To 
remedy the evils growing out of this state of things, he 
would suggest to the Senator from New York to modify 
his amendment, by providing that the deposites in no 
bank shall «exceed half the amount of ipital stock 

actually paid in. The result of this ame ndme nt would 
be, that it would be necessary to select other deposite 
banks, who would receive from the present deposite 


banks the notes that are now held up i lervorem 


amount of public 
deposite were too 


the 


d; and, therefore, jealousies 


and 


its c 


ipainst 
oO 


banks shall have an amount of specie in their vaults equal 
to one fourth of their circulation. This provision, he 
thought, would have a very unequal operation, and was 
not calculated to effect the object in view. It was sup- 
posing that the liabilities of the banks arose from their 
circulation only. Mr. E. instanced some banks whose 
liabilities for their circulation were in a small proportion 
to their capital, and mentioned other banks whose lia- 
bilities consisted almost wholly in their circulation. He 
himself did not look upon the specie in a bank asa test 
of its ability to pay its debts. ‘There ought to be specie 
ina bank to some extent to meet any sudden run that 
might be made on it; but further than this, it was not 
necessary. If the amendment which he proposed, limit- 
ing the amount of deposites in these banks to half the 
amount of their capital, should prevail, he thought they 
need not be so particular as to the amount of specie they 
had. 

Mr. E., after referring to some other amendments that 
he intended to propose, proceeded to consider the prop 
ositions for the disposition of the surplus. He considered 
the plan of the Senator from New York as less objec- 
tionable than the one of the Senator from South Carolina, 
though he was not prepared to express a decided opinion 
with regard to either. Mr. E. then went into a minute 
examination of the nature of the stocks proposed to be 
purchased by the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
stating the advantages and disadvantages of each, with 
the effect that large investments in them by the Govern- 
ment would have both on the stock market and the mo 
ney market; after which, he laid on the table, for the 
consideration of the Senate, the amendments that he pro- 
posed to submit at a future time. 

Mr. WRIGHT suggested that the best course, tn lis 
opinion, would be to refer the whole subject. In the 
mean time the discussion might proceed, so as to put the 
Senate in possession of all the ideas of gentlemen in ret- 
erence to this matter. He thought that course would 
be a saving of time to the Senate, and the best mode of 
perfecting the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested that the bill might be laid 
on the table, or postponed, until somejSenator should be 
prepared to go on with the discussion. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked to what time it was proposed 
to postpone the discussion. 

Mr. CALHOUN replied, until to-morrow, or when- 
ever any Senator might be prepared to proceed. 

Mr. WALKER said that the unfavorable position in 
which the State ef Mississippi would be placed by the 
measure proposed by the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] compelled him to tres- 
pass for a few moments upon the time of the Senate. 
Che proposition is to loan the surplus money to the 
States, upon their Legislatures passing laws to return 
the money to the General Government, in certain instal- 
ments, upon the call of Congress. Now, said Mr. W., 
Mississippi can pass no such law, and consequently can 
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receive no portion of this gratuitous loan, and will not | bank, than from depositing it in various State institutions. 


by this bill be placed on an equal footing with her sister 
States. There is a general and comprehensive clause 
in the new constitution of Mississippi, prohibiting the 


Legislature from pledging the faith of the State for the 


redemption of any loan whatever, except by the consent, 
in all cases,* of two successive Legislatures, and then 
under certain restrictions and limitations which might 
prevent the passage of the law altogether. Mr. W. said, 
as the sessions of the Legislature in Mississippi are bien- 
nial, another obstacle would be interposed to the adop- 
tion of any law of that State on this subject, within any 
convenient period. This bill, then, was a proposition 
to make gratuitous loans, without interest, to all the 
States except Mississippi. But, Mr. W. said, he had 
other objections to this bill. It was a dangerous and un- 
tried experiment. It would greatly complicate and em- 
barrass the relations between the States and the Gene- 


ral Government. It would make all the States debtors | 
of the General Government, and create a new and strong 


pecuniary interest in favor uf a dissolution of the Union, 
as a means of absolving themselves from the heavy debts 
they may incur to the General Government under this 
law. The relation of debtor and creditor was not gen- 
erally one of long continued friendship. It was an old 
but true remark, if you wish to make a friend your enemy, 
loan him money beyond his means of convenient payment. 
The remark will apply with full force to the States and 
the General Government. If we wish to embroil our- 
selves with the States, and make them the enemies of 
this Government, let us loan them money, as proposed 
by this bill, far beyond their means of convenient pay- 
ment. It is admitted that the States will expend this 
money; and when we call upon them for payment, will 
it be made? Suppose a minority of States refuse pay- 
ment, or that a single State refuses, how will we collect 
the money’ A suit is impracticable. Will we, then, 
collect it by force, or leave it uncollected, to the injury 
of all the States that make payment? But if the Gene- 
ral Government must loan the money, and the States 


must make good the loan, how will they do it? Will | 


the State Legislatures dare to impose a direct tax upon 
the people of each State, to refund these uncounted 
millions? No, they will instruct their representatives in 
Congress to collect the money required by the General 
Government by increasing the tariff and the price of the 
public lands. If the loan be not a gift in disguise, an 


increase of the tariff and the price of the public lands is | 


the inevitable result of this measure. If it be a gift in 
disguise, it is a distribution of the surplus revenue, 
which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun]} 
has denounced as a gross violation of the constitution. 
And (said Mr. W.) if Mississippi could really receive 
her portion, the ratio would be most unjust. By this 
bill, the State of Mississippi would receive no more than 
Rhode Island, although, taking the votes given in Mis- 
sissippi at the last election as a criterion of her increase 
since the last census, she must now contain three times 
the population of Rhode Island. The measure would, 
then, be unequal and unjust—doubly so when it was 
considered that Mississippi, through the collections from 
the land office and other sources, paid into the public 
Treasury ten times the amount paid by Rhode Island. 

Mr. W. said the amount deposited in the deposite 
banks was large, but from ten to sixteen millions had 
been repeatedly in deposite in the Bank of the United 
States. Then it was thought all right and proper by 


that institution, and she viewed a restoration of the de- | 


posites to the bank as indispensable to the salvation of 
the country; but now we are told that the country is to 
be ruined because a large amount is deposited in State 
banks. Mr. W. believed there was infinitely more dan- 
ger to liberty from accumulating this money in a single 





| The evil was this, that we never should have collected 


| this vast amount from the people; and we should now 


| and at once reduce our collections, by reducing the price 
| of the public lands and all other taxes. Reduce your 
| revenue and taxes, and loans or distribution are unne- 
| cessary. Mr. W. said the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Catuoun] had fixed the surplus revenue this year 
at about $26,000,000. Mr. W. would not pretend to 
say whether that Senator was correct in the list of items 
by which he made up this amount; but if he were, 
there might be other items that would greatly reduce 
this sum. If the Bank of the United States, as from 
present symptoms seemed probable, should have the 
audacity to retain the stock of the Government in that 
bank to pay her pretended infraction of her charter by 


| the twenty-six millions, which would reduce the amount 
to nineteen millions; the war, another source of expen- 
diture, yet remaining. When the Creek and Seminole 
war terminates this summer, it will be a solemn duty 
which we owe to the people of Florida and Alabama to 
remove these Indians at once, whatever the expense 
, may be, beyond the limits of Alabama and Florida. Pro- 
| tecting the people of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, 
| from a renewal of these inhuman massacres, would be 
much better than loaning money. The number of In- 
dians in Alabama and Florida was about thirty thousand, 
and we must remove them beyond the reach of white 
settlements, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must; 
and the expense of removal in this manner will be enor- 
mous. We have now in Alabama and Florida a surplus 
only of blood and misery, and we must guard at any ex- 
pense against a repetition of these inhuman massacres 
by these ‘‘ poor Indians,” with whom a certain party 
once so deeply sympathised, and whom they would re- 
tain within the settled States and Territories of the 
Union, there to commit these terrible atrocities upon 
every age and sex, and to give over the bodies of the 
| dead to the wolves and vultures of the wilderness. No, 
said Mr. W., these scenes must not be repeated; no 
party can or does desire it. This Indian removal must 
be instantaneous, forcible; and the expense will still fur- 
ther greatly reduce our surplus revenue. ‘To the prop- 
osition of the Senator from New York he had some ob- 
jection. If he voted for it, it would be because no 
other alternative was left; but he hoped that no trans- 
fers of moneys from any deposite banks would be per- 
mitted to distant banks, except for necessary disburse- 
ments in other quarters. His confidence in the wisdom 
and integrity of the Secretary of the Treasury was very 
| great. He was a most honest and able functionary; but 
this was a power which he could not desire to retain, 
and justice required that the money in the deposite 
banks, at the points where it was collected, should never 
be drawn from those institutions, to be placed in other 
and distant deposite banks, except when needed for the 
disbursements of the Government. Mr. W. was not 
satisfied with any of the propositions before the Senate 
in their present form; he hoped, however, that the bill 
would be referred, and some wise and judicious measure 
would yet be devised. It was due to ourselves and the 
country; and, in sustaining such a measure, he would 
| co-operate to the full extent of his humble abilities 
Let us not, however, convert the General Government 
| into a money-lender to the States, with or without in- 
terest. If we do, we will effect a radical change in the 
relations between the States and the General Govern- 
| ment; a change full of complications and difficulty, and 
threatening the repose, if not the very existence, of the 
| Union. 
| On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the bill was then laid 
| on the table, to be taken up at one o’clock to-morrow. 
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the Government, then seven millions must be striken off 
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SENATE.) 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; after which, it 
adjourned. 





Turspay, May 31. 
CONVENTION WITH SPAIN. 

On motion cf Mr. CLAY, the Senate considered the 
message from the House disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill to carry into effect the conven- 
tion with Spain. 

This bill, as it came from the House, provided for the 
appointment of a board of commissioners for the division 
and distribution of the money obtained under the treaty. 
The Senate amended the bill by striking out all the 
provisions regarding commissioners, and assigning the 
duties to the Attorney General. The House disagreed 
to this amendment; and the question now before the 
Senate was on concurrence in that disagreement. 

Mr. CLAY moved that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment; and that a committee of conference, to consist 
of three Senators, be appointed. ‘The motion was 
agreed to. 


RECAPTORS OF THE FRIGATE PHILADEL- 
PHITA. 

The bill to reward the recaptors of the frigate Phil- 
adelphia coming up for consideration, and the question 
being on the engrossment of the bil!— 

Mr. ROBBINS rose, and spoke to the following effect: 

This bill is a bill to compensate the recaptors of the 
frigate Philadelphia, after her capture by the barbarians 
of Tripoli, and while she was, and after she had long 
been, in their secure possession, in their own harbor, 
and under the guns of their own fort, and where she was 
kept fully manned and armed as their pride as well as 
defence, and where she was a monument at once for 
barbarian triumph and for American humiliation. This 
protecting fort was armed with more than a hundred 
guns, and backed, it was said, by an army in camp of 
twenty thousand men. ‘The banks of this harbor were 
lined with land-batteries throughout, and armed also 
with more than a hundred guns, and its waters were 
guarded by a thousand seamen. Still this little gallant 
bang, the recaptors, at the dead of night, with Decatur 
at their head, made their way to this frigate, boarded 
her, cut down every barbarian on board, or drove him 
over her sides into the water; then, and in obedience to 


orders to set fire to her in different parts, burnt her | 


down to the water’s edge, and then made their retreat 
in safety; and all this in the face and fire of the artillery 
of that fort and of those land-batteries. Thus, in flames, 
was extinguished this monument of our disgrace, and 
our-own frigate was no longer to be employed asa pirate 
in piracies on our Own commerce in those seas. This 
astonishing feat struck a terror into all the Powers on 
the Barbary coast, and they humbled themselves to their 
fears of a people capable of such daring exploits. They 
were soon after brought to sue for peace; to release our 
captive citizens without ransom; in a word, to suffer us 
to dictate to them the terms of peace. From that mo- 
ment, ever after down to the present time, our com- 
merce, before so vexed and harassed and plundered, has 
been safe to our merchants in those seas. Such were 
the fruits of that bold and successful enterprise. 

In every instance, save this, the capture and destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s vessel of war, or the recapture of our 
own vessel of war from the enemy, has been compensa- 
ted to the captors by Congress. ‘To the report in this 
case there is appended a complete list of all those cases, 
and of the compensation made to each, fully attesting 
this fact. This case stands a solitary exception. Though 


the first in the order of time, though in brilliant and 
consequential merits the first, it remains the last and 
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the Frigate Philadelphia. 
alone to be compensated. The subject has frequently 
been before Congress, and in no instance have ever the 
propriety and the duty of making compensation, and to 
the amount of this bill, been made a question; but a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the scale of distribution has been 
the difficulty, and has frustrated every bill for compen. 
sation heretofore reported. To obviate the objections 
growing out of this difference of opinion, the committee 
have now reported a bill with a scale of distribution 
corresponding to the pay of the officers and seamen of 
the navy, according to the pay-bill adopted at the last 
session of Congress. -This, we think, will do justice, 
and give satisfaction. The parties interested, all, as we 
understand and believe, will be content with this scale. 
As the same bill has now been reported to both Houses, 
the committees indulge the hope that no difficulties of 
form will longer impede this act of national justice. But 
one word further, with the indulgence of the Senate, as 
to the merits of this case. 

Let it be recollected that this daring enterprise was 
out of the routine of the regular naval service; it was 
indeed permitted, but not directed, by the commanding 
officer on that station; it was wholly a volunteer enter- 
prise. It was originally suggested by the gallant and 
ever-to-be-lamented Decatur, then a lieutenant, and but 
a youth as it were. He saw that the thing was practica- 
ble to spirits daring like his own, and that the achieve- 
ment, though full of danger, would be full of honor. 
He saw the brilliant page it would make in history, but 
he did not foresee that it would be but the title-page to 
that volume of brilliant exploits which subsequently 
were to illustrate our naval annals, of which this was to 
be the precursor and animating model. He soon col- 
lected his volunteer band of congenial spirits, all young 
like himself, and, like him, burning with a thirst for 
distinction. Confiding in themselves, they went to the 
enterprise confident of success, and did realize what to 
colder minds would seem but the dream of romance 
It is pleasing to note the number of our naval heroes, 
who afterwards so much distinguished themselves in our 


| naval battles, who gave their juvenile and first proofs of 
| heroism in this heroic enterprise. 


It is not easy to estimate the value to a country of a 
sublime achievement in any line of merit, by any of her 
own sons, as an example to enkindle the spirit of emula 
tion in others to rival, and of ambition to surpass it; no! 
is it wise in any Government to be penurious or over 
frugal in awarding remuneration for such value: for it 


| is the sublime in achievement only that has this desirable, 
| this almost magical influence in example; that sublime 


| which the voice of fame gives to immortality. 


Man 
born to immortality in another life, aspires to it in this. 
But over all that is vulgar in men, and things, and human 
affairs, he sees time to roll her oblivious wave; and that 
nothing but the sublime in human virtue and buman 
achievement stands secure and aloft above her deyour- 
ing flood, and never to be affected by it. These achieve- 
ments he admires, and, emulating these, he treads the ar- 
duous paths that lead tu the same glorious heights. But 


| itis the home-example that has must of this marvellous 
| effect. 


Who that dwells upon the great example near 
to him in time and place, and in a congenial pursuit, but 
has felt himself animated, and carried even beyond him- 
self, in his efforts, on the self-inquiry, **Why should I not 
do what my fellow has done? and why should my equal 
outstrip and leave me behind in the race of glory’ 

Hence it happens that one sublime achievement, by its 
animating influence, begetsanother, and another, and ano- 
ther, till they cluster into a constellation. Hence, too, it 
happens that these constellations break upon the world but 
periodically. The brilliant eras which mark the history 
of all nations who have greatly distinguished themselves, 
are to be traced to the operation and force of this prin- 
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ciple—the magical influence of great example, by com- 
patriots on compatriots. 

Who can doubt, then, but that the constellation of na- 
val victories which adorns our naval annals in our late 
war with Great Britain, sprung from the spirit of emu- 


Jation kindled by the brilliant exploit achieved in the | 


capture and destruction of the frigate Philadelphia? 
That was the original spark, which, spreading, and kin- 
dling as it spread, afterwards broke out into such a 
blaze of naval glory as to be seen over the earth, and 
under the whole heavens; commencing with the attack 
and sudden destruction of the Guerriere on the ocean, 
(the thunder is scarcely more sudden on the lightning’s 
flash than was that destruction upon that attack, ) and 


Annual Meeti ing of OnttnanBibde Depecites. 


| 
| 


closing with the brilliant though bloody triumphs of our | 


fleets on the Lakes. 

The glorious achievement of the recapture and de- 
struction of the frigate Philadelphia, the precursor and 
progenitor of so many others, remains alone of them all, 


and the only one not yet requited by the justice of our | 


country. Shallthis cold neglect still be continued to mark 
her insensibility tosuch illustrious merit? Your votes must 
determine. 

The question was then taken, and decided as fol- 
lows: 
* Veas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Llnois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Linn, Naudain, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, Southard, Tallmadge, 
Walker, Wall, White—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Brown, Clay, 
Leigh, Morris, Robinson, 
Wright—10. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


The bill to appoint a day for the annual meeting 
Congres came up for consideration. 
This bill, as reported, reads thus: 


Crittenden, Davis, 
Tomlinson, Webster, 


** Be it enacted, &%c. ‘That hereafter the annual meet- | 


ing of Congress to be assembled in pursuance of the 
constitution, shall be on the first Monday of November 
of every year; and that the day of adjournment of the 
first session of every succeeding Congress shall be 
the second Monday of May, after the commencement of 
such session, unless Congress shall at any such session, 
by joint resolution of both Houses, otherwise provide.” 

Mr. PORTER moved to strike out ‘¢ first,’ before 








Monday, in the beginning of the bill, and insert “third.” | 


The motion was negatived. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed: Ayes 27°: 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill to regulate the deposites of the public money; 
when, 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: I have no desire to make myself re- 
sponsible, in any special manner, for what may either be 
done or omitted, on this subject. It is surrounded with 


difficulties, some of them, as I think, unnecessarily cre- | 


ated; and as these have been produced by measures in 
which I did not concur, it naturally belongs to others, 


who did concur in those measures, and who now possess | 


the power, to apply the remedy, according to their judg- 
ments, and on their own responsibility. But I incline, 
neverthe less, to express my opinions on a subject of such 
very high interest, and to let them have what weight 
they are entitled to, if it may be supposed that they are 
entitled to any weight at all. 

On one point, [ presume we are all agreed, and that 

8, that the subject is of greatimportance. It affects the 


Vor. XUl.—104 


(Senate. 


finances of the country, the security of the public mo- 
ney, and the state of the currency; and it affects, also, 


| the practical and actual distribution of power among the 


several branches of the Government. 

The bill comprises provisions for two objects: 

First, regulations for the custody of the public money 
between the time of its collection and the time-of its dis- 
bursement; and, as naturally connected with this, it con- 
templates, or must at least very materially affect, the 
currency of the country, the exchanges, and the usual 
operations of credit in the commercial world. 

The second direct object of the bill is a reduction, 
positive or contingent, of the amount of money in the 
Treasury. 

It seems probable, sir, the bill, so far asit respects the 
first of these objects, may be so modified as to receive 
the approbation of a majority of the Senate. A com- 
mittee, acting in a spirit of conciliation, and with an 
honest desire to avoid the points of former difference, 
might, I think, agree on the regulations to be prescribed 
to the deposite banks. The sentiments which have been 
advanced in the course of the discussion, do not appear 
to be irreconcilable. In the present state of things, I 


see no way but to employ State banks as depositories of 


the public money; and I have a sincere desire to subject 
them to such regulations, and such only, as shall make 
them, inthe highest procticable degree, safe to the Goy- 


| ernment and useful to the country. 


To this end, 1am of opinion that the first step is, to 
increase their numbers. At»present their number, espe- 
cially in the large cities, is too small. They have too 
large sums in deposite, in proportion to their capital and 
their legal limits of discount. By this means the public 
money is locked up. It is hoarded. It is withdrawn, to 
a considerable extent, from the general mass of com- 
mercial means, and is suffered to accumulate, with no 
possible benefit to the Government, and with great in- 
convenience and injury to the general business of the 
country. 
opinion. All appear to agree that the number of depos- 
ite banks should be so far increased, that each may re- 
gard that portion of the public treasure which it may 
receive, as an increase of its effective deposites, to be 
used, like other moneys in deposite, as a basis of di 
count, to a just and proper extent. 

i regard this modification of the present system as 
indispensable. 

I think, too, that, for the use of these deposites, the 
banks should pay a moderate interest. They can well 
afford it. The best banks in the States will be ready, I 
do not doubt, to receive the deposites, on that condition 
among others. What the rate of interest should be, de- 
pends very much on what we may do with the surplus 
revenue. If we leave that surplus undistributed, the banks 
ought to pay a largeinterest. If we provide for distrib- 
uting the surplus, thus leaving but a small amount in the 
banks, and making it their duty, at the same time, to 
transfer the public funds from place to place when re- 
quested, without charge, the rate of interest should ot 
course be less. 

lagree, too, to what bas been suggested, respecting 
the authority to change those banks. ‘They ought not 
to be changed, but for plain and specific cause, set down 
and provid ted for in the law itself. Any restriction less 
than this, will place a discretion in the hands ol the Ex- 


| ecutive which will be very capable of being a weet - 
Nor should the Secretary be at liberty to order funds 


from one bank to another, for any other reason sii the 
exigencies of the public service. He should not be at 
liberty to use the public treasure for the purposes of 
upholding the credit or increasing the means of any 
State institution. 

The bill proposes that all the de posite banks shall t 
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On this point there seems little diversity of 
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bound to keep, at all times, an amount of specie in their Deduct unexpended balances of appropri- 
vaults bearing a certain proportion to their debts and | ations, - - - - - 8,000,000 
liabilities. 1 approve of this, not so much from any be- 
lief that the solidity of the banks can be secured by any 
such provision, as because a regulation of this kind | Revenue of the first quarter of 1836, - 11,000,000 
may tend, in some measure, to retain a certain quantity | Estimate for the three last quarters of 

of specie in the country, and by that means to secure, 1836, - - - 25,000,000 

{ 





$17,000,000 


in some small degree, the general circulation against | Stock in late Bank of the United States, 





violent shocks. But I do not attach great importance including premium, - - - 8,000,000 
to this. — 
in my opinion, Mr. President, if the bill pass with $61,000,000 


these modifications, a considerable benefit will be cons | Appropriations in 1836, esti- 











ferred on the community. Confidence will be, insome | matedat - . - $35,000,000 

measure at least, restored; the banks will possess the | Deduct what will remain .as 

power of useful action, and the distressing uncertainty | unexpended balance at the 

which now hangs over every thing being dispelled, the , end of the year, - - 14,000,000 

commercial community will find its way out of its pres- | ——— 21,000,000 

ent embarrassment. io —_———— — 
Still, sir, 1 am bound to say that the present system, $40,000,000 

in my opinion, can never be perfect. It can never be 

the best system. It can never be a safe regulator of the This estimate, sir, does not rest solely on my own 


currency of the country, nor furnish solid security against | judgment. I find others, acquainted with the subject, 
derangement. It can never give to the mercantile | and competent to judge, coming to conclusions not fur 
world the cheapest, safest, and best means of fucilita- | different from my own. It is true this rests on opinion 
ting domestic exchanges. ‘The State banks were not | It cannot be mathematically proved that we shall have a 
made for these general purposes; they are not fitted for | surplus in the Treasury at the end of the year; but the 
them; they haye not the unity and comprehensiveness | practical question is, whether that result is not so highly 
of plan and of operation which the successful accom- | probable that it is our duty to make some provision for 
plishment of such purposes requires. They are sub- | it, and to make that provision now. I propose only to 
ject to various limitations by their charters, and it may | divide the surplus. If it shall happen, after all, that 
even be doubtful, in some cases, whether they can le- | there shall be no surplus, then the measure will have 
gally bind themselves in such stipulations and contracts | done no harm. But if the surplus shall not be forty 
as we propose to submit to them. ‘They were estab- | millions, but only thirty-five, thirty, twenty-five, or even 
lished for local, not for general objects. They did not | twenty, still, if it be now probable that it will reach 
expect to receive Government deposites; and it might | even the lowest of these sums, is it not our duty to pro 
possibly be thought important to their stockholders and | vide for it? 
customers to be informed whether, in case of failure or This is a contingent measure, not a positive one. It 
insolvency, the priority of the United States would pre- | is intended to apply to a case, in my judgment, very 
vail, as in other cases, to the postponement of all other | likely to arise, indeed, I may say, a case which, in all 
debts and claims. Jt is certainly my opinion, sir, that | probability, will arise; but, if it should not, then the 
we are running great hazards with the currency of the | proposed measure will have no operation. 
country. I see no well-assured reliance for its safety in } have already observed that, in my opinion, the meas 
this system of deposite banks, regulated as well as they | ure should be limited to one single division--one dis- 
may be. Nevertheless, regulation is necessary, nay, it | tribution of the surplus money in the Treasury. In that 
is indispensable; and some present benefit at least would | respect my proposition differs from the bill of the hon 
arise, I am persuaded, from the passage of a proper law. | orable member from South Carolina, and it differs, too, 
I come now, sir, to the other important object of this | from the amendment proposed by the member from 
bill--the reduction of the amount of money in the | New York. I think it safest to treat the present state 
Treasury. | of things as extraordinary, as being the result of acci 
And here the first question is, whether there will be | dental causes, or causes, the recurrence of which here- 
#ny surplus revenue. Will there be any thing to divide | after, we cannot calculate upon with certainty. 
ut the end of this year? On this point opinions are not There would be insuperable objections, in my opin- 
agreed, but I think there will be a surplus, and a large | ion, to a settled practice of distributing revenue among 
surplus. Ido not see any probability either of such a | the States. It would be a strange operation of things, 
falling off of income, on the one hand, or such an in- | and its effects upon our system of government might 
crease of expenditure, on the other, as shall leave the | well be feared. I cannot reconcile myself to the spec- 
‘Treasury exhausted at the end of this year. { speak of | tacle of the States receiving their revenues, their means 
this year only, because the measure which I shall pro- | even of supporting their own Governments, from the 
pose will be limited to the end of this year. My plan | Treasury of the United States. If, indeed, the land 
is to provide for the surplus which may be on hand at | bill could pass, and we could act on the policy, which | 
the end of this year, and to stop there. As to the prob- | think the true policy, of regarding the public lands as 
able state of the Treasury at that time, 1 agree it is | a fund belonging to the people of all the States, | 
matter of opinion and estimate; but we know what sum | should cheerfully concur in that policy, and be willing 
is on hand now, and we are drawing the session to a | to make an annual distribution of the proceeds of the 
close, when appropriations will cease, and the year it- | lands, for some years at least. But if we cannot sepa- 
self is already half expired. It would seem, then, that | rate the proceeds of the lands from other revenue, it 
we ought to be able to judge of the state of the Treas- | all must go into the Treasury together, and there re- 
ury six months hence, without risk of great and wide | main together, then I have no hesitation in declaring 
mistake. 1 proceed on the following general estimate | now that the income from customs must be reduced. 
and calculation: | It must be reduced, even at the hazard of injury to 
January 1, 1836: Amount of money in the some branches of manufacturing industry; because this, 
Treasury; - - - - $25,000,000 | in my opinion, would be a less evil than that extraordi 
nary and dangerous state of things in which the United 
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States should be found, laying and collecting taxes for lowest price. Now, with the two ends of this line our 
the purpose of distributing them, when collected, among | manufacturers have not much to do: that is to say, they 
the States of the Union. have not much to do with the production of the very 
I do not think it difficult to account for the present |; highest, or the very lowest, of these articles. Generally 
overflowing condition of the Treasury. The Treasury | speaking, they work in the intermediate space. It was 
enjoys two sources of income—the custom-house and | along this space, along this part of the line of work, that 
the public lands. ‘The income from the customs has | the minimum principle, as it has been usually called, 
been large, because the commerce of the country has | operated. It struck just where the great object of pro- 
been greatly extended, and its prosperity has been re- | tection required it to strike, and it struck no where else. 
markable. The exports of the country have continued | All the rest it left free. It wasted no power. It accom- 
to increase. While the cotton crop has grown larger | plished its object by the least possible expenditure of 
and larger from year to year, the price of cotton has | means. Its aim was levelled ata distinct and well-dis- 
still kept up. Notwithstanding all the apprehensions | cerned object, and its aim was exact, and the object was 
entertained by prudent and sagacious men to the con- | reached. 
trary, the world has not become overstocked with this But the minimum had become the subject of obloquy 
article. The increase of consumption seems to keep | and reproach. It was railed at even, in good set terms, 
pace with the increase of supply. The consequence is, by some who professed to be, and who doubtless were, 
a vast and incfeasing export by us, and an import cor- | friends of the protecting policy. It was declared to be 
responding with this export, and with the amount of | deception. It was said that it cheated the people, in- 
earnings in the carrying trade; since the general rule | asmuch as under its operation they did not see what 
undoubtedly is, taking a number of years together, that | amount of taxes they really paid. For one, I did not 
the amount of imports, and the earnings of freights, are | admit the fact, nor yield to the argument. I had no 
about equal to the amount of exports. The cotton fields | doubt the people knew what taxes they paid under the 
of the South, most unquestionably, form a great part of | operation of the laws, as well as we who passed the 
the basis of our comnierce, and the earnings of our nay- | laws; and whether they stopped to make precise calcu- 
igation another. | lations or not, if they found the tax neither oppressive 
The honorable member from South Carolina had re- | nor heavy, and the effect of the law decidedly salutary, 
ferred to the tariff of 1828 as the cause of the swollen | I did not believe they would complain of it, unless it was 
state of the Treasury. I agree that there were many | made a part of some other controversy. The minimum 
things in the act of 1828 unnecessarily put there. But | principle, however, in its application to broadcloths, was 
we know they were not put there by the friends of the | overthrown by the law of 1832, and that law, as it came 
act. That act is a remarkable instance, I hope never | from the House of Representatives, and as it finally 
to be repeated, of unnatural, violent, angry legislation. | passed, substituted a general and universal ad valorem 
Those who introduced it designed, originally, nothing | duty of fifty per cent. An effort was made in the Sen 
more than to meet the new condition of things which | ate to resist this general ad valorem system, and to hold 
had been brought about by the altered policy of Great | on to the specific duty. But it did not prevail. The 
Britain in relation to taxes on wool. A bill with the | Senate was nearly evenly divided. The casting or turn- 
same end in view had passed the House of Representa- | ing vote was held by a gentleman, a friend for whom 1 
tives in 1827, but was lost in the Senate. The act of | always entertain very high regard, a member from Mary- 
1828, however objectionable though it certainly was in | land, and not now in the Senate. After the discussion, 
many respects, has not been, in my opinion, the chief | he admitted himself almost satisfied that the law, in this 
cause of the over-product of the customs. I think | particular, ought not to be altered; but his impression 
the act of 1832, confirmed by the act of 1833, com- | against the minimum, nevertheless, finally prevailed, 
monly called the compromise act, has had much more | and he voted for the new mode—that is to say, the gen 
to do in producing that result. Up to the time of | eral ad valorem mode of laying the duty; and, to render 
the passing of the act of 1832, the minimum principle | this effectual, he himself proposed to carry that duty as 
had been preserved in laying duties on certain manufac- | high as sixty per cent. ‘The Senate fixed it, indeed, at 
tures, especially woollen cloths: This ill-understood | fifty-seven per cent., but the House non-concurred, and 
and much-reviled principle appears to me, nevertheless, | the law finally passed, as all know, establishing an ad 
and always had appeared to me, to be a just, proper, ; valorem duty of fifty per cent. on wollen cloths, &c. 
effectual, and strictly philosophical mode of laying pro- | Now, Mr. President, when we recollect that the du- 
tecting duties, It is exactly conformable, as I think, | ties on woollen fabrics, of all kinds, bring into the Treas- 
with the soundest and most accurate principles of po- | ury four, or five, or six millions a year, every man ac 
litical economy. It is, in the most rigid sense, what all | quainted with our manufactures must see at once that a 
such enactments, so far as practicable, should be; that | portion of this vast sum is perfectly useless as a protect- 
is to say, a mode of laying specific duty. Itlays the im- | ing duty; because it is imposed on fabrics with which 
post exactly where it will do good, and leaves the rest | our own manufacturers maintain no competition, and in 
free. Itis an intelligent, discerning, and discriminating | regard to which, therefore, they ask no protection. | 
principle; not a blind, headlong, generalizing, uncalcu- | have instituted sundry inquiries for the purpose of lear: 
lating operation. Simplicity undoubtedly is a great | ing, and of showing, what is the amount of duties col 
beauty in acts of legislation, as well as in works of art; | lected annually on wollens, which have no distinct bear- 
but in both it must be a simplicity the result of congru- | ing, as protecting duties, on any of the products of our 
ity of parts, and adaptation to the end designed; nota | manufacturers. At present I will only say, and will say 
rude generalization, which either leaves the particular | that with great confidence, that, of the surplus money 
object unaccomplished, or, in accomplishing it, accom. | now in the Treasury, several millions are the proceeds of 
plishes a dozen others also, which were not desired. It | ad valorem duties, which have conferred no perceptible 
is a sinplicity which is wrought out by knowledge and | benefit whatever on our manufacturing establishments. 
skill; not the rough product of an undistinguishing, | It is, therefore, sir, that L regard the law of 1832, and 
sweeping, general principle. not the law of 1828, as the great error in our legislation. 
Let us suppose that the gradations in woollen cloths Chis law of 1828 was confirmed by the act of 1833, and 
be represented by a line. At one end of this line are | is, of course, in actual operation at the present moment, 
those of the highest price, and let the scale descend to | except so far as it has become affected by the gradual 
the other end, where, of course, will be those of the | reduction provided for by the last mentioned act. [ 
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wish not to discuss the act of 1833. Ido not propose, 
at present, to disturb its operation; but, having alluded 
to it, [take the occasion of saying that I have not the 
least idea that that act can remain as the settled system 
of this country. When the honorable member from 
Kentucky introduced it, he called it a measure of concil- 
iation, and expressed the hope that if the manufacturing 
interests should be found to suffer under it, it might be 
modified by general consent. Although never concur- 
ring in the act, I entertain the same hope. 1 pray most 
fervently that former strifes and controversies on the 
tariff question may never be revived; but, at the same 
time, it is my opinion that the principles established by 
the law of 1833 can never form the commercial system 
of this country. ; 

But, Mr. President, the most striking increase in the 
public revenue is in that branch of it which is derived 
from the sales of the public lands. How happens it 
that the proceeds from this quarter have sprung up, 
thus suddenly, to such a height? The Secretary’s esti- 
mate of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands for 
this year was only four millions. The actual sales are 
likely to be twenty. What has occasioned this great 
and unexpected augmentation? 

Sir, we are to remember that the growth and pros- 
perity of the country, generally, are remarkable, and 
that as these increase, the western tide, both of people 
and property, increases also. The reflow of this proper- 
ty isinto the Treasury through the land offices. 

The well-sustained demand for cotton has, of course 
augmented the demand for cotton lands; and we all know 
that good lands, for the production of that ctop, are 
sought for with great eagerness. We are to include, 
too, the great expansion of the paper circulation among 
the causes tending to produce heavy purchases; and the 
amount of foreign capital that has found its way, through 
one channel or another, into the country, and is giving 
an additional stimulus, and additional facility to enter 
prises, both public and private. Many of the States 
have contracted large debts, for purposes of improve- 
ment, and these stocks have gone abroad. 
there may be fifty millions of State securities now owned 
in Europe. Foreign capital, also, has been introduced, 
toa great extent of late, as the basis of commercial 
enterprise; a thing ordinarily to be expected, when we 
look to the low rates of interest abroad, and the great 
demand for money athome. It would be hazardous to 
estimate proportions and amounts, on such a subject; 
but it is certain that a large amount of property now 
afloat, in ships and goods, owned by Americans, and 
sailing and transported on American account, is put into 
commercial operation by means of foreign capital actual 
ly advanced, or acting through the agency of credit. 
This introduction of foreign capital, in all the various 
forms, has doubtless bad some effect in extending our 
paper circulation, and in raising prices; and certainly it 
has had a direct effect upon the ability of making invest- 
ments in the public lands. 

And, sir, closely connected with these causes, is ano- 
ther, which I should consider, after all, the main cause: 
that is, the low price of land, compared with other de- 
scriptions of property, In every thing else prices have 
run up; but here price is chained down by the statute. 
Goods, products of all kinds, and indeed all other lands, 
may rise, and many of them have risen, some twenty- 
five and some forty or fifty per cent.; but Government 
lands remain at a dollar and twenty-five cents an acre; 
and vast portions of this land are equal, in natural fer- 
tility, to any part of the globe. There is nothing on 
either continent tosurpasstheir quality. The Government 
land, therefore, at the present prices, and at the present 
moment, is the cheapest safe object of investment. The 
sagacity of capital has found this out, and it gra ps the op- 


I suppose 





portunity. Purchase, it is true, has gone ahead of emigra- 
tion; but emigration follows it, in near pursuit, and 
spreads its thousands and its tens of thousands close on the 
heels of the surveyor and the land-hunter. When I tra- 
versed a part of the Western States, three years ego, | 
could not but ask myself, in the midst of the vast forests 
around me, Where are the people to come from who are 
to begin cultivation here, and to checker this wilderness 
with fields of wheat? But, when returning on the Cum- 
berland road, or while passing along other great chan- 
nels of communication, I encountered the masses of 
population moving westward, I was tempted to ask my- 
self, on the other hand, a far different question, and that 
was, Where in the world will all these people find room 
to settle? 

Nor are we to overlook, in this survey of the causes 
of the vast increase in the sale of lands, the effects, 
almost magical, of that great agent of beneficence, pros- 
perity, wealth, and power—internal improvement. This 
has brought the West to the Atlantic, and carried the 
Atlantic to the West. Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, are no longer places remote from us. 
Railroads and canals have brought the settlers of these 
regions so near to us that we almost see the smoke of 
their cabins and hear the strokes of their axes. From 
Maine to the upper Mississippi is already a beaten track, 
with one’s acquaintances every where along the road, 
and that road even not a long one, if We measure it by 
the time required to pass over it. 

Mr. President, if 1 am asked how long these causes, or 
anv of them, will continue to act, with this effective 
energy, IL readily answer that I cannot foresee. Nor can 
I foresee other events, which may affect our revenue 
in years to come. And itis for this reason precisely, 
that what I propose is limited to a single year. All the 
uncertainties and contingencies which naturally belong 
to human affairs, hang over us. I know not what ex- 
penditures may be called for next year. | know not 
what may be necessary to satisfy the all-absorbing capa- 
city of Indian wars and Indian treaties. | know not 
what events, at home or abroad, may shake our comm 
mercial security. 1 know not what frosts and blights 
may do against the cotton crops. 1 know not what may 
happen to our currency. 1 cannot tell what demands 
for the use of capital in other objects may slacken the 
purchase of public lands; for Lam per uaded that, here- 
after, our income from that source is likely to be much 
more fluctuating than heretofore, as depending bess on 
the actual amount of emigration, and more on the oc- 
casional plenty or scarcity of money. Emigration 
must hereafter supply its wants, much more than for- 
merly, out of lands already separated from the public 
domain. 

Under these circumstances, it appears to me to be 
prudent to limit the proposed division to a single opera 
tion. Letus lighten the Treasury for once; and then 
let us pause, and contemplate our condition. As to 
what may then be expedient, events will enlighten u 
We shall be able to judge more wisely, by the result of 
our experiments, and the future will be more visible as 
it approaches nearer. 

It will be observed, sir, that I give full time to the 
deposite banks to prepare themselves to pay over these 
funds. Time for this purpose is indispensable. We 
might do rather harm than good, if we were to require 
any suidden operation of that kind. Give the banks 
time; let them know what they have to do; let the com- 
munity see into what channels the surplus funds are to 
flow, and when they are to begin to flow; and men of 
business will then be able to see what is before them. 

I have the fullest confidence that if we now adopt this 
measure, it will immediately relieve the country. It 
will remove that severe and almost unparalleled pressure 
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for money which is now distressing and breaking down 
the industry, the enterprise, and even the courage, of the 
commercial community. I assure you, sir, this present 
pressure is not known, or felt, or believed here, in any 
thing like its true extent. If we give no relief, | know 
not what may happen, even in this day of high pros- 
perity. I beseech those who have the power, not to let 
the opportunity pass, but to improve it, and thereby to 
revive the hopes and reassure the confidence of the 
country. Having expressed these sentiments, and 
brought forward this specific proposition for one division 
among the States of the surplus funds, | should now 
move to commit the whole subject, either to a select 
committee, or the Committee on Finance, were it not 
that, looking to the present composition of the Senate, 
Tam not desirous of taking a lead in this measure. The 
responsibility naturally rests with those who have the 
power of majorities, and who may expect the concur- 
rence of other branches. Meantime I cheerfully give 
myself to any labor which the occasion requires, and | 
express my own deep and earnest conviction of the pro- 
priety and expediency of the measures which ! have 
endeavored to explain and to support. 

Mr. W. then proposed the following as an amendment 
to the ‘bill to regulate the deposites of the public 
money,” as an additional section: 

Sec.--. And be it further enacted, Vhat the money 
which shall be in the Treasury of the United States on 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, reserving millions, shall be divided among 
the several States, in proportion to their respective 
amounts of population, as ascertained by the last census, 
and according to the provision of the second section of 
the first article of the constitution; and the Sceretary of 
the ‘Treasury shall pay the same to such persons as the 
severa) States may authorize to reccive it, in the fol- 
lowing proportions, and at the following times, viz: one 
half on the first day of April, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven; one quarter part, on the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven; and the remaining 
quarter on the first day of October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven; and all States which shall receive their 
several proportions according to the provisions of this 
act, shall be taken and understood thereby to pledge 
the public faith of such States to repay the same, or any 
part thereof, to the United States, whenever Congress 
shall require the same to be repaid by any act or acts 
which shall require such payment ratably, and in equal 
proportion, from all the States which had received the 
same. 

When Mr. Wensrer had concluded—~ 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to refer the bill to a select 
committee; which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the committee was 
ordered to consist of nine Senators. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for the committee; 
which was ordered to consist of the following Senators: 

Messrs. Wright, Calhoun, Webster, King of Alaba- 
ma, Buchanan, Shepley, Leigh, Hendricks, Ewing of 
Ohio. 

Mr. WEBSTER then laid on the table the amendment 


which he had prepared, and moved for its printing; 
which was ordered. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. BENTON moved that the previous orders be 
postponed for the purpose of taking up the bill to in- 
crease the military peace establistiment of the United 
States. 

Mr. SOUTHARD expressed the hope that the pref- 
erence would be given to the bill to extend the char- 
ters of the banks of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays on his mo- 
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tion; which were ordered, and the question was decided 
in the affirmative by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Ewing of Iilinois, King of Georgia, Leigh, Morris, 
Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wright—19. 

Nays—-Messrs. Clay, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dav is 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hubbard, 
King of Alabama, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Tomlinson, Webster—16. 

The bill to increase the military peace establishment 
of the United States was accordingly taken up, and 
after a brief explanation from Mr. BENTON, and at a 
late hour of the day, it was passed over, informally, and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business; after which, 

It adjourned. 


Wepnespay, June 1. 


The following messages, in writing, were received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Donerson, 
his Secretary: 

Wasurnaron, June 1, 1856 
1d the Senate: 

I transmit, herewith, to the Senate a communication 
which has been received from Mr. B. F. Curry, in an- 
swer toa call made upon him by the President, through 
the War Department, in consequence of the serious 
charges which were preferred against him by 

It 


he 
we 


one of 
the honorable members of the Senate. seems to be 


due to justice that the should furnished, 
agreeably to the request of Mr. Curry, with the ex- 
pl anations contained in this communication, particularly 
as they are deemed so far satisfactory would render 
his dismissal from the public service, or even his cen- 


Senate 


aS 


sure, undeserved and improper. 
ANDREW JACKSON 
WaAsntinGros, Vay 1, 1836. 
fo the Senate: 

I transmit, herewith, the response of Samuel Gwin, 
Esq. to the charges aflecting his official conduct and 
character, which were set forthin the evidence taken 
under the authority of the Senate, by the Committee on 
Public Lands, and which was referred to the President 
by the resolution of the Senate bearing date the 3d of 
March, 1835. This resolution, and the evidence it re- 
fers to, were officially communicated to Mr. Gwin by 
the Secretary of the Yreasury, and the re ponse ot 
Mr. Gwin has been received through the same official 
channel. 

ANDREW JACKSOD 

The messages having been read — 

Mr. BENTON observed, that with re spect to the 


paper last referred to, the answer of Mr. Gwin to the 
charges made against him on that floor, he should, as an 
act of justice to that gentleman, move that it be print- 
ed. The Senate directed investigations to be made 
which involved his official character and conduct, and 
which he thought, from the nature of the instructions 
under which they were carried on, were enti 


clv ¢2 


parte. The instructions to the commissioners who were 
to take the depositions, were partly to this effect 

[Here Mr. Benton read from the document as fol. 
lows:] 

‘It is not expected that you are to give notice to any 
one of the time and place of taking depositions; nor 
will any one be permitted, either as principal or coun. 
sel, to interfere with you in the performance of your 
duty; but you may, at your option, furnish to any officer 
who resides at a convenient dista , copies of any de- 
Positions in which he may b mplicat lL. his, how 
ever, is Ieft to your own discretion.” 


’ 
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The instructions went on to say that if the commis- 
sioner deemed it proper to have counsel, the fees paid 
for such purpose would be allowed him. 

Mr. WALL inquired who these instructions were 
signed by? 

Mr. BENTON answered that they were signed by 


lic Lands. 
were a novelty in the history of this country, or in that 
of Great Britain, and he trusted that they never would 
occur again. Mr. Gwin, having become acquainted with 
the manner in which these investigations had been car- 
ried on—depositions to be taken in the dark without 
giving him an opportunity of being keard in his de- 


fence—counsel to be feed against him, &c., had collect- | 
ed a mass of testimony for the purpose of defending | 


himself, and rebutting the charges made against him; 


be printed, and sent abroad in the same manner as the 
accusations against him had been. 

Mr. WALL said he would be glad to know if these 
instructions were the act of a committee of the Senate, 
or of the man whose name was signed to them. They 
seemed to him to be at war with every thing like justice. 

Mr. BENTON, in answer, read the resolution of the 


were directed to make examinations in relation to al- 


leged frauds with respect to the public lands, and the | 
resolution authorizing the chairman of the committee to | 


continue the examinations in the recess of the Senate. 
It seemed, therefore, that the instructions emanated from 
the Land Committee, and were signed by their chairman, 
George Poindexter. 


Mr. CALHOUN said that he knew nothing at all rel- 


ative to the charges made against Mr. Gwin; but it ap- 
peared to him that the regular course w ould be to refer | ' 
| that such unsuccessful efforts should have been made to 


the whole subject to the Committee on Public Lands. 
if Mr. Gwin had satisfactorily refuted the cherges made 
against him, or had not succeeded in doing so, the fact 
would appear by the report of the committee. The 


mittee. 
Mr, EWING, of Ohio, hoped that the reference to 
the Committee on the Public Lands would not be made. 


The charges against Mr. Gwin had been made two years | 
| mony that might be offered. ‘The Senate, however, pass 
; ed the resolution giving this power to the committee, 
| with power to send for persons and papers; and they 
| went on with their examinations till towards the end of 
| the session, when they represented that they were una 
| ble to bring matters to a close, and requested that the 
| examinations might be continued by their chairman. ‘The 
| chairman himself laid a resolution to this purport on the 


ago. He (Mr. E.) was not a member of the Committee 
on the Public Lands at that time, and there were very 


few of that committee who were now in the Senate. if 


the reference proposed were not perfectly idle, the 
effect would be to renew the investigation into the 
charges against Mr. Gwin, together with his defence. 
Mr. BENTON was also opposed to the reference. He 
did not want to see any committee of that body sit as 
inquisitors on a citizen of the United States. It seem- 
ed to be carrying the business of extra judicial impeach- 
ments beyond any thing yet sanctioned by the people 
of this country, or warranted by the constitution. They 
had seen enough of these inquisitorial proceedings in that 
body. Thew hole thing was wrong from its inception; it 
began wrong, it went on wrong, and it ended wrong. 
The Senate had got itself into a false position, and could 
not get forwards or backwards without another false 
step. The most becoming thing they could now do, 
was to drop the whole affair, and print the paper, in 
order to allow the defence to take the same direction 
that had been given to the accusation It would sound 


strange to the ears of the people of the United States, ‘ 


that the Senate of eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
which set itself up to rectify all the abuses in the coun 
try, should issue a commission to investigate the charac- 
terand conduct of an individual, and expressly forbid 
the commissioner to give any information to the necused 
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| Government. 
best way of doing justice to all parties would be to sub- | 
ject the whole matter to the investigation of a com. | 
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of the time and place of taking depositions against him, 
or to permit any person to interfere with the perform- 
ance of his duty, though he might, at his option, give 
copies of such depositions to any officer implicated, who 
might reside within a convenient distance. Sir, (said 


| Mr.B.,) the whole thing is wrong from beginning to 
George Poindexter, chairman of the Committee on Pub- | 


He apprehended that these proceedings | 


end, and they had better have done with it at once. All 
that was asked by Mr. Gwin was, that as these charges 
against him had been printed, and made a part of the 
public documents, his answer should also be printed and 
put upon the record. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, was not disposed to answer in 
behalf of the gentleman who was chairman of the Com 
mittee on Public Lands at the time these investigations 
were ordered. If that gentleman were here he could 
answer for himself. With respect to frauds on the 


| public lands, it was right that each branch of Congress 
and all that was now asked was, that this defence might | 


should enter into investigations to ascertain them, and 
apply the proper remedy; it was right that they should 
not be permitted to pass without investigation. He 


| Should not undertake to say whether these investigations 
| were conducted properly or otherwise. 
| who conducted them was not here to explain that mat- 
| ter; but he thought the Senate ought not to exhibit any 
| great anxiety to get out of this matter, because the in 
Senate under which the Committee on Public Lands | 


The gentleman 


vestigation was a very- proper one, and, under the cir- 
cumstances then existing, the Senate could not have 
done otherwise than order it. It was not his pur- 
pose now to inquire whether those investigations were 
conducted properly or not; all he rose for was to ob 


| ject to the reference to the committee of a matter long 
| ago passed over. 


It could not now be referred for the 
correction ofa present evil, but to pass judgment on what 
had heretofore been done. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, observed that the matter had 
now gone by, and he could not but express his regret 


resist. a course of procedure calculated to do the great 
est injustice to individuals who held office under this 
He said then, what he thought now, that 
it was an act of great injustice and oppression, to give 
power to the committee to enter into investigations 
touching the moral and official conduct of an individual, 
that individual being absent, and unable to defend him 
self, without giving him an opportunity of knowing 
what was charged against him, and of refuting the testi- 


table, und, to his astonishment, as well as of others, the 


resolution was sustained by the Senate. 


[Mr. K. here read the resolution. ] 
The resolution was laid on the table and taken up for 


consideration on a subsequent day, when the Senator 


from New York [Mr. Wrieut] proposed tu amend it by 


| doing that which ought always to be done, to guard the 


right of individuals, and enable them to come forward 
and defend themselves, when testimony was offered 
impeaching their characters as honest men and public 
officers. 
[Mr. K. here read Mr. WRIGHT'S amendment. ] 
This, as he said, was the amendment proposed to the 
resolution, giving unlimited power to the chairman of the 


| committee to enter into examinations, without giving no- 


tice to the party whose conduct was to be inquired into, 
and whose morals were to be impeached; and, astonish- 
as it was, this amendment was negatived by a yote 
taken by yeas 


ing 


and nay 
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{Mr. K. then quoted the yeas and nays from the jour- 
nal of the Senate. } 

Thus then was this immense power given to a single 
individual, to go through the country to make any inqui- 
ries he thought necessary, and to incur any expense he 
might think proper, (and they had had evidence this ses- 
sion of the extent to which this expense had beed car- 


ried, ) refusing any limitation or restriction whatever. This | 


having been done, it was but an act of justice, on the | 
part of the Senate, to give to the individual thus impli- | 


cated, an opportunity of having his defence placed by 
the side of the accusation. Let the testimony in favor 
of Mr. Gwin circulate as widely as did that against him, 
and then only can any thing like justice be done him. 
As to any action by the committee, he agreed with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ew1ne] that it was out of the 
question, and therefore a reference was not necessary. 

Mr. PORTER was one of those who voted for these 


resolutions, and the responsibility that he took, on that | 


occasion, he was perfectly willing to justify. 


He aver- | 


. . . . | 
red that the Senate formed no incorrect conclusions 
on that occasion, and that its conduct was not oppressive | 


and unjust, as alleged. It could have taken no other 
course than the one it did, without defeating the object 
in view. Many believed that the greatest frauds were 
carried on in the sales of the public lands, and an inqui- 
ry was, therefore, absolutely necessary. 
the nature of the inquiry? It was not into the conduct 
of any particular officer of the Government, but the in- 
quiry was directed to be general as to all the land offices. 
lf representations were made now that frauds were com- 


mitted in any one branch of the Government, would the | 


Senator from Alabama refuse to institute an inquiry be- 
cause a particular officer of the Government might be 
implicated, and the Senate be called on to impeach him? 
Was it not common in the Governments of all other 


not. 


But what was | 


countries as well as this to institute inquiries into the | 


conduct of their officers, to ascertain whether frauds 
had been committed; and was it ever heard of before 
that such investigations should not go on because frauds 
were alleged against individuals? It was said that the 
resolution was extraordinary, because no opportunity 
was allowed the individuals who might be implicated to 


defend themselves by a cross-examination of the wit- 


nesses. But was there a charge against any individual? 


fore, be right to give notice to every individual, who 


might be supposed to be implicated, to come forward to | 


disprove what might be alleged against him? It would 
be very extraordinary, indeed, if it should have been 
thought necessary to all who might by possibility be in- 
volved in the inquiry. 
and instructions of the committee, commenting on them 
at some length, and justifying them as proper and ne- 
cessary for the occasion. The motion of the Senator 
from New York to amend, that had been referred to by 


the resolution was a mere matter of inquiry, no person 


Mr. P. here read the resolutions | 
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sitions that were to be taken. Mr. P. had no objection 
to placing these papers on the files of the Senate. If 
the individual had any evidence, he had rather receive 
it than his allegations; but he thought the whole matter 
ought to be referred to the examination of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALHOUN very much regretted that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands should object to 
the reference of this paper. His object was that full 
justice should be done to Mr. Gwin, to Mr. Poindexter, 
and tothe Senate. He would not agree that the Senate 
had not the right to inquire into the conduct of public 
officers when serious frauds had been charged against 
them, as he had heard alleged on that floor. Serious 
frauds had been alleged against Mr. Gwin, and among 
other charges was one that he had amassed a large fortune 
ina very short time. This, alone, was very suspicious, and 
an investigation was ordered. The session was a short 
one, and the committee reported that they could not get 
through with the examination before its close, the chair- 
man proposing, by aresolution, that he should be author- 
ized to go on with the examinations in the recess. This 
was agreed to. He did not now propose to inquire 
whether these examinations were conducted properly or 
One thing was now assumed here, and that was, 
the innocence of Mr. Gwin, and the guilt of Mr. Poin- 
dexter. Now, something was due to the absent; and an 
investigation by a committee was necessary before com- 
ing to the conclusion that Mr. Poindexter was culpable. 
Now, as these papers had taken an accusatory course 
against Mr. Poindexter, he would ask, was that gentle- 
man called on for his evidence? Was he notified that 
he was to take Mr. Gwin’s place, and that depositions 
were to be taken to implicate him? Was this an ez 
parte examination? If it was so improper on the part of 
the Senate to clothe Mr. Poindexter with these extraor- 
dinary powers, he would ask were they prepared to 
sanction the same thing done by the Executive, who had 
given to Mr. Gwin, or somebody else, the power to 
examine into the conduct of Mr. Poindexter’ 

Now they were called on to vote in the dark for the 
printing of these papers, of which they knew nothing, 
for the purpose of implicating Mr. Poindexter and the 
Senate itself. He took it for granted that the inquiry into 


, | alleged frauds, relative to the public lands, was a proper 
rhe inquiry was to be a general one; and would it, there- 


one; and if Mr. Poindexter abused the power with 
which he was intrusted, it was not the fault of the Sen- 
ate; and the fact whether this was so or not, could be 
best ascertained by the examination of a committee. 
They had been told that there was nothing for the ac- 
tion of a committee. Now he thought otherwise. The 
character of an officer of the Government had been im- 
plicated; he had been charged with an abuse of office, 
and his defence was before them. Now, if Mr 
was innocent, he ought to be called so. 


Gwin 
When he voted 


| for the inquiry, his object was to do justice to Mr. 
the Senator from Alabama, was resisted on the ground that | 


believing that any judgment was to follow it; that it was | 


purely intended as a foundation for legislative proceed- 
ings. It was to proceed like a grand jury; and he rec- 
ollected that it was averred at the time that this investi- 
gation would tend to the injury of no person whatever, 
because no judicial proceedings would be gone into 
without giving time to any person implicated to offer 
evidence in his defence. If any person was to be tried, 
it was on all hands determined to give him an opportuni- 
ty tocome forward and exculpate himself before any 
further action would be had. Mr. P. thought, there- 
fore, that there were no grounds for finding fault with 
the proceedings of the Senate. The investigation was a 
general one; and, while it was going on, it would have 
defeated its objects to give notice relative to the depo- 


Gwin and to the public; and in voting now for the ref 
erence, he had the same object in view. Justice, both 
towards Mr. Gwin, and one who had formerly been a 


member of that body, required the reference. if they 
condemned Mr. Poindex'er, it ought to be with their 
eyes open. They all knew what an arduous task a Sen- 


ator in high party times had to perform, and how liable 


the strict execution of his duty was to subject him to 

censure. No member of that body would be willing 
| that his conduct should be censured after he left here 
! 





without an examination; and he called upon gentlemen by 
what was due to themselves, as justice, to 
vote for the reference. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said, if the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Porter] understands that the investigations of the 
Committee upon the Public Lands were extended only 
to inquiries of a general character into alleged frauds in 


well as to 
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the sales of the public lands, that they were designed 
for legislative purposes only, and that they did not | 
relate to individual character, as his remarks would lead 
us to suppose, he is greatly in error. The language of 
the resolution of the Senate giving the chairman of the 
committee the power to make an ex parte inquiry during 
the recess of Congress is, in some respects, expressed 
in general terms. But the resolution directs the chair- 
man to proceed in the investigation which had been prose- 
cuted during the session, and thus refers to the original 
resolutions by virtue of which the investigation had been 
commenced. 

I find, said Mr. S., those resolutions in the Journal, 
and to enable the Senate to come to a correct understand- | 
ing of the character of the investigation, I will read an 
extract from one or two of them. 

In the third resolution is found this language: 

** That the committee be instructed to inquire whether | 
the registers of the land offices and the receivers of pub- | 
lic moneys at any of the land offices of the United States, | 
or either of them, have, in violation of law and of their 
official duties, demanded or accepted a bonus or premi- | 
um from any purchaser or purchasers of the public lands, 
at public or private sale, for the benefit of such officer or | 
officers,” &e. 

And the following language is found in the fourth | 
resolution: 

‘© And whether any register or receiver has, at any | 
time, taken in payment the promissory note of any pur- | 
chaser or purchasers, bearing an interest, to accrue to 
the benefit of such register or receiver.” 

Sir, said Mr. S., it is very difficult for me to under- | 
stand how such language can be said not to authorize | 
investigations into the conduct and characters of individu- | 
al men. If the object was only to enlighten us in regard 
to our legislative duties, it would not seem to be neces- 
sary to inquire whether a register or receiver had viola- 
ted the law and his official duties. What were the facts, 
it might be proper to inquire, to enable us to legislate; 
but whether the man had been guilty of a violation of law 
and of official duty, was an inquiry directly involving in- 
dividual character; and it does not seem to be necessary 
for mere purposes of legislation. It was well understood, 
at the time the resolutions passed, to involve individual | 
character; and as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catuoun] has remarked, Mr. Gwin was openly charged 
by the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands with 
a gross violation of official duty. Such was the language 
of the resolutions, and such were the circumstances in | 
which it was proposed to enter upon the investigation. 


I then thought, as I now think, that it was due to the 
officer implicated; due to the character of the Senate it- 
self; and due to truth and justice, that the investigation | 
should not proceed in secret, so that the accused could | 
know nothing of the attempt to destroy his character; | 
could have no opportunity even to know the persons 
who would appear against him, much less to cross-ex- 
amine them, or to introduce any explanatory or rebutting 
testimony. Feeling that the first principles of justice 
were to be violated in such a proceeding, I offered an 
amendment to the fifth resolution. 
the Journal: 

‘€On motion of Mr. Shepley, to amend the fifth, by | 
striking out all after the word committee, and inserting, | 
‘have power to cause testimony to be taken on oath, | 
where any misconduct is supposed to have taken place 
touching the matters aforesaid; and in case any person 
is implicated, such person to be notified, and be entitled | 
to introduce testimony in exculpation of himself; and to 
cross-examine all witnesses introduced against him.’” | 

This proposed amendment was rejected upon a divi- | 
sion, by yeas and nays, a party vote And thus did the 
Senate deliberately enter upon an inyestigation directly 


It is thus stated on 
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impeaching individual character, and at the same time 


refuse to the individual all opportunity of being heard. 
A proceeding thus commenced in wrong, could be ex- 
pected to end only as it has done--in wrong. Com- 
mencing thus before a committee of the Senate, the in- 
vestigation was continued during the recess of Congress 
by the resolution before referred to, when another at- 
tempt was made by the then minority to obtain for the 
persons implicated, an opportunity to be heard, and 
without success. It is now after two years have elapsed, 
that testimony is offered, said to disprove the charges 
made against the officer; and we now are asked to refuse 
to print this testimony, that it may be placed upon our 
records with that which was thus secretly obtained and 
placed on record against him. 1 trust that we may no 
This testimony 
should be printed with our documents, that an opportu- 
nity may be afforded to judge of the truth of the whole 
matter. 

Mr. MANGUM said he voted for the resolutions, and 
against the amendments; and in doing so, he thought 
that he did what was not only proper, but absolutely 
necessary, under the circumstances then presented to 
him. It must be remembered that, in 1834, the entire 
southern country was rife with reports of frauds that had 
been committed with respect to the sales of the public 
lands in the southwest, He recollected, that when he 


| first came into the Senate, he brought with him such im- 


pressions. There wasa general impression, that such 
frauds had been practised, and under such circumstances 
the investigation was ordered. What, then, did this in- 
vestigation propose? It was not to inquire whether A 
B or C were guilty, but to inquire whether abuses ex- 
isted in the land offices, for the purpose of applying a 
legislative remedy. They were informed on that floor, 
that in the State of Mississippi it was worth a man’s life 
to breathe a whisper in relation to these frauds, and that 
men would not give their depositions, if the parties im- 
plicated were to be present. It was under these im- 
pressions that he was willing, at this incipient stage, to 
give this power to the committee. How could such in- 
vestigations affect an individual? The President would 
not remove him from office on ex parle testimony. But 
it was said that the character of an individual would be 
affected. Was it believed at the time that the Senate 
would adopt a report without giving every individual an 
opportunity of defending himself? He did not concur 
in the doctrine that the Senate had no right to enter into 
inquiries into the official conduct of officers of the Gov- 
He held it to be their duty to ferret out cor- 
ruption wherever it was supposed to exist. He was free 
to say, that he did not approve of the instructions of the 
chairman to the commissioners, as to the manner of their 


| taking depositions, and he was for that reason willing to 


vote for the printing of the answer of Mr. Gwin.  Al- 
though without having seen this paper, he believed that 
it assailed the chairman of the committee and the Senate 
with virulence; yet as he deemed the instructions under 
which the depositions were taken, to be wholly irregular, 
he was willing to give to Mr. Gwin an opportunity ol 
being heard, by voting for the printing of his defence. 

Mr. BENTON observed that it would conduce toa 
right view of the matter to take a brief view of the 
whole subject. They all recollected the charges that 
had been made against Mr. Gwin; and although his 


| name was not put in the resolution, yet all knew that 


the inquiry was commenced against him, and Cirected 
against him. He had said that the Senate had put itself 
in a false position with regard to this whole affair, and 
he would take upon himself to prove it. He would 
take what Senators now said, to the right and lef, 
and compare it with what they had done. They now 
stated that this movement was incipient; that it was like a 
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grand jury proceeding. Here, then, was an inquiry 
instituted against an officer of the Government; and it 
was said that the committee, being a grand jury, was 
not bound to give notice to the party whose conduct 
was to be inquired into. Every gentleman, who justi- 
fied the course of the Senate, must put it on this ground. 
The examinations being thus conducted, the commis- 
sioners, who were charged with taking testimony, were 
informed that it was not expected that they should give 
notice to any person of the time and place of their ta- 
king depositions, &c. And here he would observe that 
the three commissioners, appointed to take testimo- 
ny againt Mr. Gwin, were in a state of violent enmity 
with him; and that one of them had since fallen by his 
hand. Then, what was the testimony that had been re- 
turned to the Senate? Why, it was impeachable mat- 
ter, charging him with malversations in office, and filled 
with the strongest epithets. What, then, did the Sen- 
ate do when their grand jury returned to them this im- 
peachable matter sworn against Mr. Gwin? Why, the 
very next step of the Senate was to admit that it was in 
a false position, and that they could go no farther. 
They directed that five thousand copies of the testimony, 
taken ex parte, against this officer of the Government, 
should be published. What-was the next step? Was 


it to take measures for an impeachment? Why did they 
not do this? It was the next regular step. There was | 


nothing that they could do, following from the docu- 
ments before them, but impeach; and he now declared, 
as a Senator, that, upon such testimony, with nothing to 
counteract it, he should, on an impeachment, vote the 


that they could go no further, without implicating them- 


selves. What did they do? Did they frame a law? | 
No. Did they frame an ex parte impeachment like the | 


one they did against the President of the United States? 
No. IJmprimis, they ordered five thousand copies to be 
printed, and in the next place referred the whole affair 
to the President, in order that he might dismiss the ac- 
cused from office. Why did they send this impeachable 


matter to the President? What did the President do? | 


He sent a copy of the report to everv officer implicated. 


This, he presumed, was the President’s course, for it | 
was the just one. One of these implicated officers had | 


returned an answer to the charges against him, and this 
answer Was Now sent to the Senate. What a strange 
condition the Senate was placed in. They commenced 
an impeachment, collected an abundance of impeacha- 
ble matter, and then sentit to the President, who sends 
a copy of it to the officer impeached, who was not al- 
lowed a hearing while his trial was going on; and the 
answer of that officer was now sent back to them. 


Since the movement now was to refer these criminal | 
charges that had been made two years ago, and then | 


shuffled off, and which were now brought home to 
them, he had no objection to that course; because he 
wished to see how the committee would act on them— 


to see whether they would bring in a resolution to send | 
the papers to the House of Representatives, for the pur- 


pose of having an impeachment framed. Sir, (said Mr. 
B.,) the Senate has got itself into a false position. It is 


in the same position it was in when it shoved off the | 


affair upon the President. It could not go on with the 
business. Could they try the impeachment? He ap- 
prehended not. No member, he thought, would lay 
a resolution on the table, declaring that Samuel Gwin 
was guilty, and ought to impeached. 

The debate on the expunging resolution had circula- 


gentleman from Ohio had said that he would never re- 
frain from inquiring into frauds for the purpose of ap- 
Vou. XIL—105 
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plying the proper remedy. Why, then, did not the 
gentleman go on? Here was impeachable matter sworn 
to, and let the gentleman proceed with it. He would tell 
the gentleman that the Senate would be ruined ifit went 
on much further with these extra-judicial proceedings. 
The matter had gone far enough already; and, if they 
went further without the House of Representatives, 
they would violate the constitution. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, replied to Mr. Benron at 
length, and contended that the resolutions of the Senate, 
and the manner of conducting the inquiry, were proper— 
necessary to attain the object in view. He did not believe 
that information could have been obtained if notice 
had been given of the time and place. of taking the de- 
positions; and instanced the investigations that were 
made by the Post Office Committee, calling upon the 
chairman to inform the Senate how these were conduct- 
ed, and whether, in his opinion, correct information 
could have been obtained if they had notified the par- 
ties implicated, of the time and place of taking deposi- 
tions. 

Mr. GRUNDY, being thus called on, replied that, 
when the Post Office Committee were about to enter on 
their examinations, they came to the determination, 
unanimously, that their best course would be to take 
depositions without giving the parties implicated notice 
of the time and place of so doing. This was done in 
every case; but, when the testimony in each case was 


| concluded, he, as the chairman of the committee, noti- 


fied each individual implicated of the matter brouglit 


' | against him, and called upon him to defend himsell. 
officer guilty, and eject him from office. Why did they | 


not proceed? They had impeachable matter enough on | 
hand. Why did they stop? It was because they found | 


tle did not believe that correct information, with regard 
to matters before the Post Office Committee, could have 
been obtained by any other mode of inquiry. 

Mr. SOUTHARD proceeded to take a view of the 
reasons which induced the Senate to institute the in 
quiries referred to. Early in the session of 1834, com- 
plaints, in a great variety of forms, were made in regard 
to frauds in relation to the lands ceded by the Choctaws, 
and in regard to the conduct of the commissioners under 
that cession. Subsequent charges were made as to ex- 
tensive frauds that had been committed, not only in Mis 
sissippi, but in other States; it was not against one man, 
but against the general administration of the land offi- 
cers. ‘The question then before the Senate was, will it 
do any thing to arrest these frauds, and make the neces- 
sary inquiries for the purpose of ascertaining how they 
can be arrested? ‘This was his inquiry. He had no 
reference to Samuel Gwin, or to any other single indi- 
vidual. His only object was to ascertain whether such 
frauds had been committed, and how they could be pre- 
vented by the legislation of Congress. ‘The votes he 


} gave were governed by these considerations, and no 


other. If any thing improper had been done in conduct- 
ing the inquiry, it did not prove that it ought not to 
have been instituted. Every step in that inquiry was 
directed by its legislative action, and every other step 
was accidental. Mr. S. read the different proceedings 
on the subject from the journals of 1834. ‘The inquiries 
were general, in order to ascertain what legislation was 
necessary, and the Senate would find, by reference to 
the journals, that an act was reported, a fact omitted in 
the discussion of this morning. Suppose, in the course 
of the investigation, they should find that an officer had 
received a bonus for the sale of a tract of land, would it 
not be proper for them to introduce a resolution pro- 
viding for the introduction of a law to prevent such acts 
for the future? not to go back to punish the officer who 


| was guilty, for that would be too late, but for the pur- 
| pose of framing a law that would guard against such 
ted too widely for gentlemen to venture on that. The | 


frauds in future. ‘The Senate would find, on looking at 
the whole proceedings, that legislative, and not judicial, 


action was contemplated from beginning to end. 
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By a resolution introduced by Mr. Poindexter, the 
inquiry was pursued through the Treasury and War De- 
partments, and the answers from these Departments did 
not come in until the 13th of June. On the 22d of June, 
Mr. Poindexter offered a resolution authorizing the 
chairman to proceed in the investigations already com- 
menced. Now, what then was the duty of the Senate? 
The Secretaries of War and Treasury had made their 
communications, and the committee had reported that 
they could not conclude their investigations that session. 
The inquiry was, should they stop there? Every body 
believed that stupendous frauds had been committed; it 
was too late to deny the fact now; and he for one thought 
that these investigations should proceed. And as it 
would have been impossible for the committee to go to 
the different States where these examinations were to be 
made, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, Michigan, &c., he had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion, that it would 
be proper to trust the further prosecution of the business 
to their chairman. They could have continued the in- 
quiry in no other mode. He was not here the apologist of 
the chairman, but he thought that justice should be done 
to him as well asto others. Well, then, it was proper 
to make these investigations by depositions. If it was 
not so, it was wrong for the Post Office Committee to do 
so. The testimony could not be justly taken in another 
way. If there had been error in the chairman of the 
committee, the Senate was not to answer for it. If 
blood had been shed, in consequence of the manner of 
conducting these inquiries, the Senate was not chargea- 
ble; they did not direct that the inquiries should be made 
in an improper manner. They only directed that the 
inquiries should be made by depositions. 

Mr. S. said he would not defend the instructions to the 
commissioners; but he would say that if instructions had 
been given to them to give notices to the parties implica. 
ted, and to take their counter testimony, such proceeding 
would constitute the commissioners into a criminal court 
for the trial of individuals, and to make the inquiry a 
criminal process, instead of a foundation for legislative 
proceedings. ‘hese were the views on which he voted. 
‘The result was, that, at the succeeding session, the 
chairman (Mr. Poindexter) made a report, accompanied 
by a resolution, that the charges be referred to the 
President of the United States. Where then was the 
voice that is now raised against the judicial proceedings 
of the Senate? No man pretended to say then that the 
Senate had placed itself in a false position. Mr. S. pro- 
ceeded at length to defend the propriety of this course 
on the part of the Senate. It was said that the whole 
affair was ended by printing the report, and its reference 
to the President; but this was a very incorrect view of 
the subject; the reference to the President was merely 
imcidental. But on the very day the chairman reported 
a bill, with the very view of fulfilling the purpose for 
which this inquiry was made, being a bill of six pages, 
to provide against the commission of these frauds: Was 
it true, then, that the inquiry was fruitless, and that it 
ended ina reference of this subject to the President’ No, 
the result of that investigation would be found in the bill 
that had been reported, and would be found in the labors 
of the Committee on Public Lands, who had made use 
of this very information, and would very soon place 
before them a bill which would show how useful that 
inquiry had been. Where, then, was the evidence that 
the Senate had placed itself in a false position? 

Mr. CALHOUN agreed partly with his friend from 
North Carolina, but was clearly of opinion that the 
printing ought to be after the report of the committee. 
Not asingle Senator had read the whole of this evidence; 
nota Senator knew whether it exculpated the officer 
implicated, or whether it implicated the conduct of the 
chairman; and in the dark they were asked to print the 
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testimony. Now, he thought that to do justice to all 
parties, to Mr. Gwinn himself, as well as others, the 
proper course was to refer it to a committee. if the 
object in sending this document here was to implicate a 
former member of that body, who had, in the discharge 
of arduous duties, been implicated, every principle of 
honor and justice required that they should be referred 
and examined before sending them abroad to the world. 
As to the dangerous doctrine, that this body is not to 
look into malfeasances in office, it had been avowed 
here for the first time. Never had it been avowed in 
the British Parliament, from which we took our prac- 
tice, nor had it been advanced in any of the State Legis- 
latures. Such a doctrine would surrender entirely the 
Legislative power of the Senate. ’ 

Mr. C. continued his remarks to some considerable 
length; after which, 

Mr. WHITE and Mr. WALKER expressed them- 
selves briefly in favor of printing. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. PREN- 
TISS, MANGUM, PRESTON, PORTER, WALI, 
NILES and BROWN; when, 

On motion by Mr. PORTER to lay the whole subject 
on the table, it was decided in the negative, by the fol- 
lowing vote: : 

Yras-—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Crittenden, Ewing of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, King, Leigh, Mangum, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Southard, ‘Tomlinson, 
White--15. 

Nays--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of 
Georgia, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Rug: 
gles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wright--20. 

On motioh of Mr. BLACK, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuunspay, June 2. 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


On motion of Mr. EWING, of Ohio, 

The bill authorizing the purchase of the private stock 
in the Louisville and Portland canal, was taken up, and 
the pending amendment having been withdrawn, 

Mr. EWING said he was satisfied that the importance 
of this measure had not been fully weighed, and its 
nature duly appreciated by the Senate before the vote 
was taken upon it the other day. I have (said Mr. EB.) 
since that time ascertained more fully the objectivas of 
gentlemen to this measure, and the opinions upon which 
those objections rest, and 1 am further satisfied that 
there is the most friendly disposition towards the bill tf 
those difficulties can be removed. 

Some gentlemen object to the extension of these im- 
provements by the United States beyond those waters in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, with an exception, per- 
haps, in favor of the very margin of our great lakes. 
This is a notion which we have derived from England; 
it is a part of the common law applicable to that coun- 
try, but not tothis. In England there are no rivers navi- 
gable, in fact, above the flowing of the tide. It is very 
reasonable, therefore, that they should not be considered 
navigable in law. But that rule is perfectly absurd 
when applied to the mighty rivers of our continent, 
which sustain a commerce in vessels large as East India- 
men, for three thousand miles of their course, and com- 
pared with which the royal rivers of England, the 
Thames, the Humber, and the Severn, are but rills. 
We constantly forget that we are nut still inhabitants of 
an island; it is our habitual tendency to apply insular law 
to our broad continent. 

jut the constitution considers these great western 
rvers as belonging to the Union, ‘The ordinance of 
1787, in that part ef it which is an irrepealable compact 
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with the people of the Northwestern Territory, and | canal; one that would have many advantages over that 
which is adopted by the constitution, declares that the | on the Kentucky side; one that would afford a greater 
Mississippi river, and the navigable waters flowing there- | water power than could be created in any other place 
in, shall be common highways, open to all the citizens | in the United States, save, perhaps, at the falls of Niagara. 
of the United States. This single provision takes those | This canal would probably be five miles in length. It 
rivers out of the care and charge of the several States, | would leave the Ohio river immediately above Jefferson- 
and makes them national rivers, and, as such, they ought | ville, and would fall into the river again at New Albany; 
to be kept open and maintained in a condition of useful- | or it might be little more than half that length, and ob. 
ness at the national expense. | viate entirely the obstruction at the falls. The perfect 
Again, it it objected that we cannot purchase this | work, however, would probably be that which would 
canal, though we might clear out, if practicable, the ob- discharge itself into the river at or near the ship yard at 
structions in the channel of the river. New Albany. He believed that 124 per pent. above 
The construction of the Louisville canal, being the | par was a liberal offer for the stock in the Louisville 
work of individuals, has nothing to do with the relative and Portland canal. He did not doubt that the Secre- 
rights and duties of the United States and the people of | tary of the Treasury would be able to purchase it at that 
the West. Whatever we would have had a right to | price; and he believed that, should the stockholders re- 
claim if that canal had never been constructed, we may fuse to sell at that price, Congress would recognise its 
claim now, with the same reason. The navigation of the ) obligation to remove the obstruction to the navigation at 
river is still obstructed; if not by the falls, by a heavy | the falls of the Ohio, and immediately appropriating to 
toll to avoid the falls. Suppose, then, no canal had ever | the object of a free canal on the Indiana side of the riv- 
been made, and that the obstruction in the navigation of | er. It was obvious, however, that, in the opinion of 
the river was as nature formed it: would not the United | the Senate, this cannot be done till the stockholders 
States have the right, and would it not be their duty, to | in the Louisville and Portland canal shall be liberally 
remove it, if practicable, at an expense not exceeding | dealt with. ‘They are recognised, (said Mr. H.,) anc 
the value of the object to be attained? But suppose it | very justly, too, as adventurers in a great public work. 
were necessary to go upon the shore and cut a canal to | They have risked large capital, which no others were 
avoid the falls, thus leaving the channel of the river a | willing to invest; and it would now be unjust to make a 
little: 1 think no one can be so straitlaced as to deny our free canal on the other side of the river, rendering 
right to do this, with the assent of the State on whose | their canal valueless, without first offering them condi- 
territory we enter. If this be admitted, we might con- | tions just and roasonable, and such as they ought to ac- 
tract with individuals, Kentucky assenting, to construct | cept. Another reason, and one of a public nature, 
just such a canal as that at Louisville, at precisely the | why it is desirable to purchase the stock in this canal is, 
price which we propose to pay for that; and if we may, | that the people of the Western country will not consent 
why not buy the one already constructed? It seems to | that their commerce shall be taxed from five to ten 
me there is nothing in the objection, and I hope the | years longer, while a canal is constructing on the other 
amendment which we lost the other day in committee | side of the river. 
will be restored, and that the bill will pass. It is of great Mr. H. said that he was happy to discover that the 
importance to the western commerce. obligation on the part of the Federal Government to im- 
Mr. PORTER made a few observations in favor of the | prove the navigation of the falls of the Ohio was admit- 
bill. ted by the Senate; and he should feel that, if the terms 
Mr. THENDRICKS said he had some amendments to | proposed by the amendment, of 124 per cent. above par, 
offer to this bill, the object of which was to remove ob- | should be offered to the stockholders in the passage of 
jections which had been developed during the discussion | this bill, and be refused by them, the people of the West 
the other day. He had but little to say in addition to | would then have a guarantee that Congress would imme- 
what he had then said, and he could not believe that the | diately provide for constructing a canal on the other 
Senate, fairly and fully understanding this bill, would | side of the river. The interest (said Mr. H.) demand- 
hesitate to pass it. He had said ona former occasion, | ing this at our hands is too great to be neglected any 
that it was the duty of the Government to deal liberally longer. 
as well as justly with the stockholders, and he had voted He had said the other day, when addressing the Senate 
to offer them 124 per cent. above par for their stock. | on this subject, that every Congressional district in the 
The committee had proposed par only, and he, as the | valley of the Mississippi was interested in this bill, and 
organ of the committee, had presented that proposition | this interest (said Mr. H.) is becoming more obvious 
in the bill. Subsequent information, howéver, had in- | and tangible, and more deeply felt every year. The 
duced him to believe that the stock could not be had at people of the West will require us to do our duty in this 
par, but could be had at 124 above par. It was known | matter. They cannot understand how it comes to pass 
that the stock had even been higher, had sold in one in- | that millions, almost without number, are expending eve- 
stance at 174 above, and it had recently been quoted in | ty where on the seaboard, for the aid and protection of 
the Philadelphia papers at 16 above par. He had, on | commerce and navigation, while the single application 
that occasion, given it as his opinion that the stock was | for the improvement of commerce and navigation 
not intrinsically worth as much asthe market price would | gets the go-by every session. The western people 
indicate. He still thought that opinion correct, and | see and feel on this subject, and there is a settled 
that there were reasons for that opinion which were | spirit of discontent in relation to it. Western mem- 
strong and convincing. The demands of the people west | bers cannot justify themselves to their constituents 
of the mountains, and of their commerce, almost incal- | in voting these large appropriations for the navy, for 
culable in extent, that they should be released from tri- fortifications, breakwaters, harbors, piers, and sea- 
bute at the falls of the Ohio, were reasonable and just. | walls, every where on the seaboard, while they re- 
That commerce must forever remain at war with the | main unsuccessful in procuring the smallest appropria- 
company monopoly there, and this conflict (said Mr. H.) | tions to these objects in the interior. How recently 
is too unequal to be long continued. have we voted with Senators from the old States mil- 
Another reason why the stock is not really so valuable | lions to these objects, and there are estimates of the pre- 
as the market price would indicate is, that a canal | sent session looking to the expen liture of eighty or one 
can rea lily be made on the other side of the river; one 


hundred millions ina few years to come, on the sea- 
much more valuable than the Louisville and Portland | board, upon these object ind yet this bill, the only 
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one for the aid of western navigation, asking for a frac- 

tion of one million, seems struggling for existence. This 

is a measure of more importance to western commerce 

and navigation than any now before the Senate. It is 

indeed almost the only one before this body, and it is 

one of deep interest to the entire West, to a portion 

of country three or four times as large as all the Atlan- 

tic States, and furnishing a much larger supply of all 

the necessaries, and some of the luxuries of life, than 

all the residue of the Union. The commerce and nav- 

igation of the seaboard needs less than formerly the aid 

and protection of the Government, but it gets more of 
that aid and protection than ever before. The com- 

merce and navigation ofthe Western country needs more 

than formerly the aid and protection of the Federal Gov- 

ernment; but at this great point, the falls of the Ohio, 

and almost every where else, it meets with the same total 

neglect which it did when the country west of the moun- 

tains had scarcely 50,000 inhabitants; indeed, greater 

neglect, for then that country received the military pro- 

tection of the Government. Now, not needing so 

much that protection, it seems to be abandoned to its 
own energies. , 

I have said (continued Mr. H.) that the old States and 
the seaboard, needing less than formerly the aid of the 
Government, received more of that aid. And what are 
the facts on which this assertion is based? 

We commenced the war of the Revolution with about 
3,000,000 inhabitants, without fortifications, without a 
navy, without ordnance and munitions of war, and we 
triumphed in that glorious struggle; and now that we 
have 15,000,000 people, already a powerful navy, and 
well supplied with all the material of war, ina time of 
profound peace, when war with any of the civilized na- 
tions of the earth is to all appearance at an immeasura- 
ble distance from us, it is proposed to expend in the 
military and naval defences of the country $80,000,000. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, the Western 
country could scarcely be said to be settled at all. The 
print of the white man’s foot could be found at a few 
points only west of the mountains. That country need- 
ed not commercial facilities—for it had no commerce— 
and, with the exception of a few flat-boats, freighted 
with the hardy pioneers of the West, it had no naviga- 
tion. The falls of the Ohio, at this time the most im- 
portant point in the river business between Pittsburg 
and New Orleans, was then the ultimate point of desti- 
nation for the most adventurous. Then no appropria- 
tions for western commerce and navigation were asked 
for or granted. Now, with a population of near six 
millions, and an agricultural production far greater than 
all the balance of the Union, no appropriation has 
hitherto been procured at this point, because, in the 
opinion of some, the constitution stands in the way, and 
the necessity and importance of the measure seem to 
have been overlooked by all. He hoped that this state 
of things would no longer exist. 

It had been objected, wien this bill was under discus- 
sion a few days ago, that it did not specify its own ob- 
ject; that it contained no expression declaratory of its 
purpose to make tlie canal ultimately free. One of the 
amendments which he had prepared, and which he 
meant first to offer to the Senate, did contain this dec- 
laration, and would relieve the bill from all objections of 
those who feared a different object. This amendment 
proposed to do away, instead of perpetuate, the objec- 
tionable stock-connexion between the Government and 
acompany. Another amendment which, in due time, 
he would propose, was to strike out the third section of 
the bill, which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to vote upon the shares purchased. This section was, 
pethaps, unnecessary, as the Secretary had, by existing 
laws, all necessary power on that subject; and it was 
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unnecessary to determine what we would do with this 
stock until we got it. This we could not know any 
thing about during the present session; and at the next 
session it would be time enough to determine what we 
should do with the canal. These amendments, should 
they be adopted, would leave the bill entirely free from 
all constitutional objections which had yet been started, 
and would give the bill, judging from the kind feelings 
which seemed to exist towards it, a large vote of the 
Senate. 

Mr. H. then moved to amend the first section of the 
bill by inserting these words: 

‘« For the purpose of improving the navigation of the 
Ohio river at the falls, and of rendering the same, as 
near as may be, free from ali tolls.” 

Mr. NILES made some remarks in opposition to the 
amendment, on the ground that he was opposed to the 
Government becoming joint stockholders in private stock 
companies, and acting under the authority of a charter 
derived from a State. He was in favor of the improve- 
ment of the river, but he had strong objections to the 
mode in which it was proposed to be done. He sug 
gested that it would be better to obtain first from the 
State of Kentucky a cession of the territory on which 
the canal was constructed, and the United States, by 
this means, having entire jurisdiction over the canal, the 
constitutional objections to the purchase would not 
apply. . 

Mr. WALKER explained that he could now vote for 
the bill in its present shape, after having voted against 
it some days ago. Two propositions were now embodied 
in it; one was to cut loose the United States from this 
joint stock company, and the other to render the canal 
toll free. With these modifications, he was prepared to 
vote for the bill, as it contemplated great public bene- 
fits, and the constitutional objections were removed. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKS then moved another amendment, 
restricting the amount to be paid for the stock to 
‘**twelve and a half per cent. above par.” 

Mr. H., in reply to Mr. Nites, observed that the 
constitutional objections to the bill were now, by the 
amendment just adopted, removed. The canal would 
be made nearly toll free, with the exception only of the 
necessary expenses; and by the purchase of the whole, 
or the greater part of the stock, the Government would 
not be a partner in a joint stock company. 

Mr. NAUDAIN then proposed a modification of the 
second amendment, in order, as he said, to do full justice 
to the holders of this stock. The stock was sold at least 
a year ago, for seventeen per cent. advance, and it was 
not reasonable to suppose that it could be purchased for 
less now. He therefore moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by fixing the maximum to be paid for the stock at 
eighteen per cent. advance, instead of twelve and a half. 

Mr. EWING advocated at some length the purchase 
of the stock at a fair, reasonable, and practicable price, 
which, in his opinion, was above the par value. 

Mr. PORTER, in the course of his remarks, stated 
that forty-one steamboats had passed through the canal 

| in a single week. 
Mr. DAVIS spoke in high terms of the praiseworthy 
| enterprise, industry, and perseverance of this canal 
company; of the many obstacles which they had sur- 
mounted; the discouragements which they had set at 
naught, and the risks which they had run during the 
progress of this work. He thought that it would hardly 
comport with the honor and dignity of this Government 
to do less than indemnify the company for the sacrifices 
which they had made, if not for the great benefits which 
would ultimately be derived from the canal: neither 
wonld that Government consult a wise and upright 
policy by following the course pointed out in the report 
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of the committee, and by threats, and the exercise of an 


overwhelming power, affect injuriously the interests of 


this corporation. They had supposed themselves accu- | 


sed of a species of robbery; and yet, up to this time, 


they had not realized more than four per cent. upon the | 


money which they had expended, though without the 
arbitrary and ungenerous interference of the General 
Government, in the manner threatened by the commit- 
tee, the stock in the canal must become exceedingly 
valuable. 

Mr. CLAY also advocated a high, just, and generous 
policy on the part of the United States; and 

Mr. BENTON was anxious that some measures should 
be adopted to restrain the company from the further 
exercise of their alleged extortions. 

Mr. B. then submitted the following, which he said 
he intended to offer as an amendment, as soon as the 
question on the pending amendment was disposed of: 

Sec. -. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have completed the pur- 
chase of the stock in said canal, the same shall be offered 
to the State of Kentucky, upon condition that the said 
State will never impose higher tolls upon the said canal 
than shall be necessary to defray the expenses of super- 
intending and keeping it in good order; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is hereby authorized to cause 
the said stock to be transferred to the State of Kentucky, 
whenever he shall be satisfactorily informed that the 
Legislature of that State has agreed by law to accept it 
on the conditions above mentioned. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN thought that the market price of 
the stock would be advanced by fixing the maxi- 
mum; and that if it were so fixed, fifteen per cent. would 
be a fairer price than eighteen per cent. He was satis- 
fied that fifieen per cent. was a fair price, and said that 


if they fixed the maximum at eighteen per cent. they | 


would have to pay that sum. 

M. EWING, of Ohio, thought that the 124 per cent. 
proposed by the amendment, would not be giving the 
stockholders more than the amount of their investments. 
With respect to the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and submitted by the Senator from 
Missouri, he hoped that it would not be passed at this 
time. He was for divesting the United States of all in- 
terest in this stock, as soon as it could be done without 


the difficulties that he apprehended at the present time. | 
He hoped that it would be postponed till the next winter, | 


when_he thought that the proposition of the Senator 


from Missouri, with proper guards, would meet with the | 


concurrence of all. 


The question being taken on Mr. Navupain’s amend- | 


ment to the amendment, it was rejected. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by striking out twelve and a half, and inserting 
sixteen; which was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was then agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, the third section of 


the bill was stricken out. [This contains a provision 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to vote on the 
stock of the United States. ] 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to strike out the second 
section, providing that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should sell out the stock of the United States, should the 
private stockholders refuse to sell for the price offered. 


Mr. HENDRICKS opposed this amendment; after 


which it was adopted: Ayes 15, noes 11. 


Mr. BENTON then offered the amendment suggested 


by him. 


Mr. WALKER hoped his friend from Missouri would 
If pressed, this amendment | 
would be adopted or not adopted, and in either case it 


not press his amendment. 


would present those who voted for the bill, in the atti 
tude of having voted for it after a measure of which they 
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approved had been rejected. He was decidedly in favor 
of surrendering this stock to the State of Kentucky at 
the next winter; but, as others might not be so, he fear- 
ed that taking the question now would seriously embar- 
rass the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that he heartily concurred in 
the remarks made by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Waker, ] on the subject of the proposed amendment. 
He hoped that the Senator from Missouri would not press 
this proposition of transfer now. It would inevitably 
embarrass the bill, and raise questions of constitutionality 
and of expediency from which it had wholly been re- 
lieved by the amendments just adopted. Asthe bill now 
stood, it was free from such questions, and the simple 
proposition of purchasing the stock was presented to the 
Senate. The details which might be necessary at a 
future day, were purposely avoided by the bill, and it 
would be time enough to regulate these after we got the 
stock. If this should not be obtained, no regulation of 
details would be needed. What shall be done with the 
canal, after we get the stock, (said Mr. H.,) will be an 
important and difficult question. Shall it be transferred 
to the State of Kentucky, on the condition proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri, or any other condition, is a 
question we are not prepared to decide at the present 
time. ‘To this there would be serious objections; but 
he did not wish to see them raised or canvassed now. 
These subjects, if started now, would probably defeat 
the bill, which all from the West would very much re- 
gret. The commerce of the Western country ought 
not, in the opinion of many, to be subjected to the con- 
trol or regulation of any State. He inclined strongly to 
that opinien himself. The constitution of the United 
States had put the regulation of commerce, domestic as 
well as foreign, under the control of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; and the constitutional power of Congress to 
transfer that control to a State, was, to say the least of 
it, extremely doubtful. Western representatives, he 
was sure, had not come prepared to decide this question 
now. It had not been placed heretofore before the 
people. The proposition of the Senator from Missouri 
would have that good effect. [t would place it before 
the people. The measure would be canvassed, and we 
would return next session better prepared to act upon 
it. Whenever the details of this matter shall be pre- 
sented, (said Mr. H.,) there is another proposition which 
will no doubt be presented also. It is that of procuring 
| a transfer of this canal from the State of Kentucky, and 
| of leaving the navigation of the Ohio river, at the falls, 
| where the constitution has left it—in the hands of this 
| Government. The constitution of the United States had 
| made direct and positive provision for such cases. [Here 
| Mr. H. referred to the constitution, which gives Con- 
gress power to exercise exclusive legislation over all 
places purchased by consent of the States, for the erec- 

tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, or other needful build- 

ings.] Mr. H. contended that, under this clause of the 
constitution of the United States, and that to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 

States, Congress had full power to accept the cession 

of Kentucky, and to exercise exclusive legislation in all 

cases whatsoever over this position at the falls of the 

Ohio; and this he believed was what public interest and 
| public sentiment would be found to require, rather than 

a surrender of the canal to the State of Kentucky. 
| Mr. BENTON observed that some good effect had 
| already been produced by offering his amendment; 
for several gentlemen had declared themselves in fa- 
| vor of it. He hoped to see the time when the United 
| States would own no stock in a private company. Hav- 
| ing accomplished part of his object in turning public 
| attentionto his amendment, he would yield to the wishes 
of his friend and withdraw it for the present. 
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Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the bill by adding 
the following words: ‘‘and that a sum sufficient to car- 
ry into effect the provisions of this act be, and the same 


is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated.” 
This amendment being agreed to, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 


being concurred in, it was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 


INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate took up 
the bill to prohibit the circulation, through the mails, of 
incendiary publications. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved to amend the bill by stri- 
king out all after the enacting clause, and inserting a 
substitute. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to amend the amendment by 
providing that where incendiary publications are sent 


to the States where such publications are prohibited by } 


law, they shall be delivered to such persons as may 
be appointed to receive them, and when there are no 
such persons appointed to receive them, they shall be 
burnt; or otherwise disposed of, under the regulations of 
the Post Office Department. 

On taking the question, this amendment was lost: 
Yeas 15, nays 15, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Cuth- 
bert, Goldsborough, Grundy, Kent, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Moore, Nicholas, Rives, Walker, 
White--15. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Davis, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, Morris, Prentiss, Robinson, Shepley, South- 
ard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Webster, Wright—15. 

After some remarks from Messrs. MORRIS, CAL- 
HOUN, KING of Georgia, and GRUNDY, the question 
was taken on Mr. GRUNDY’S substitute; and it was 
agreed to without a division. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and on the 
question of concurring with the amendment made in 
committee, ‘Mr. CALHOUN renewed his motion to 
amend the amendment that had been rejected in com- 
mittee. The question on this motion was also rejected: 
Yeas 15, nays 15, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Cuth- 
bert, Goldsborough, , Grundy, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Moore, Nicholas, Preston, Rives, Walker, 
White—15. 

Nays—Messrs. Buchanan, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Morris, Niles, Prentiss, 
Shepley,Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, Wright—15. 

The amendment of the committee was then concur- 
red in, and the question on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed for a third reading was carried: Yeas 18, nays 
18, as follows; the Chair voting in the affirmative: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Goldsborough, Grundy, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Moore, Nicholas, Preston, Rives, Rob- 
inson, Tallmadge, Walker, White Wright—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Clay, Davis, Ewing of Hlinois, 


Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, Morris, | 


Niles, Prentiss, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift Tom- 
linson Wall, Webster—18. 
DISTRICT BANKS. 

Mr. KENT moved to take up the bill to extend the 
charters of certain banks in the District of Columbia. 

The question being on the third reading, 

Mr. BENTON opposed this motion, and moved to lay 
the bill on the table; which was negatived. 

Mr. BENTON moved to postpone the bill, and make 
it the order for Saturday. Negatived. 

Mr. BENTON asked the reading of the report; when, 

The Senate adjourned. 
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Frivay, June 3. 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


| A bill to reorganize the General Land Office was taken 
up for consideration. 
Mr. EWING, of Ohio, stated that the provisions of 
ithis bill looked to an entirely new organization of the 
General Land Office. It proposed the appointment of 
a large number of additional officers; every one of 
whom he was confident, from what he had seen and 
heard, was absolutely necessary to discharge the duties 
of this Department. An immense mass of business had 
accumulated upon the hands of its officers, which it 
| would take years of industry and perseverance to bring 
up to the present time. The reason of this was evident. 
When the office was first established, the amount of 
business done was but trifling; it now amounted to ten 
‘or fifteen millions annually. At that time, too, the sales 
embraced only large tracts of land, from a half to a 
quarter section; now the case was different. Various 
|laws, also, particularly the pre-emption laws, had served 
ito swell and increase the business transactions of the 
| General Land Office. 

From these considerations, the committee had came to 
the conclusion that all the force in clerks, &c. proposed 
ito be added, was imperatively necessary. Any mem- 
\ber of the Senate who would look into this office, and 
see the immense amount of labor to be done, would 
ibe perfectly satisfied that this conclusion was a just one. 
The blanks for the salaries of the officers were filled 
/as follows: 





| Commissioner of the General Land Office, $4,000 
Recorder, - - - - - 2,000 
Principal clerk of surveys, - - - 2,000 
| Each of principal clerks, - - - 2,000 
One clerk, - - - - - 1,600 
Four clerks, each - - - - 1,500 
Sixteen clerks, do. - - - - 1,400 
Twenty clerks, do. - - - - 1,200 
Five clerks, do. - - . - 1,100 
| Thirty-five clerks, do. - . - 1,000 
\'l'wo principal draughtsmen, each - - 1,750 
, One assistant draughtsman, - - - 1,200 
Two messengers, each : . - 700 
| Three assistant messengers, each - - 350 
Two packers, Oe * - 450 


The bill was reported with the amendments, and 
ordered to be engrossed. 
GENERAL RIPLEY. 

Mr. HUBBARD asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill to audit and settle the accounts of General 
Ripley. 

On introducing the bill, Mr. HUBBARD addressed 
the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President: A few mornings past I gave notice 
that I should ask leave to introduce a bill, giving authori- 
ty to the Secretary of War to audit and settle the ac- 
counts of Eleazer W. Ripley with the Government, and 
jto allow him a pension for a severe wound which he 
received during the last war while in the way of his 
duty. I have prepared the bill, and before I resume 
my seat I shall ask leave to present it to the considera- 
j tion of the Senate. But before I present it, I must be 
permitted to make a few remarks with reference to the 
extraordinary services of General Ripley as a military 
officer, and with reference to the severe, unjust, and 
junmerited treatment he has received at the hands 
of his Government while engaged in the employ of his 
country. And I will here state, that my movement in 
relation te this matter is wholly unknown to Gen. Ripley. 
{ have not, up to this time, exchanged a word with him 
upon this subject. Whatever I shail say, or whatever f 
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may do, will be induced by the respect which I enter- 
tain for the high character and honorable services of 
this distinguished individual. I know well his history. 
The success, the fame, the prosperity of this early friend 
could not be a matter of indifference to me. I have, in 
common with his other New England acquaintances, felt 
a deep mortification at events which seemed, for a time, 
to attach to his character a degree of ignominy; but re- 
cent developments have wiped away every shade from 
his moral reputation; and with great individual pleasure 
and satisfaction do I avail myself of this opportunity to 
bring foward a measure, the object of which is to ren- 
der but an act of sheer justice toa highly honorable, 
but much abused and injured fellow-citizen. 

The bill which I have prepared, Mr. President, con- 
tains two very distinct provisions. The first is, that the 
accounts subsisting between General Ripley and his 
Government shall be audited and settled by the Secre- 
tary of War. The second is, that General Ripley shall 
be placed on the list of invalid pensioners, for the 
wound received while in public service, and that his 
pension shall commence at the time the disability was 
incurred. I have made myself believe, notwithstanding 
the known usage and the practice of the Department, 
that every consideration of right and of justice calls upon 
us to carry into full effect the last provision of the bill. 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


General Ripley. 


‘That we have not only precedent upon precedent giving | 


authority for the proceeding, but the case of General | such rate of pension, and under such regulations, as are 


Ripley itself isso entirely distinguishable from other 


cases, that I cannot doubt that, when all the facts shall | 


be known, the Senate will unhesitatingly adopt that 
provision. With reference to the first provision of the 
bill, my object has been merely to give authority to the 


Secretary of War to settle and finally adjust the ac- | ed; and that no officer shall receive more than the halt 
| pay of a lieutenant colonel.” 
It was a fact well known, that these accounts embraced | 


receipts and disbursements of the public money toa | plain, too precise, to admit of cavil or doubt, and its in- 


counts between General Ripley and the United States. 


great amount during the last war, and while he was also 
performing the high and honorable duty of a field offi- 
cer in the army. 


agent than General Ripley. 
the office. ‘That particular service illy comported with 
his habits He was uneducated in the school of an ac- 
countant; but it was the call of his Government; it was 
the order of his country, and he promptly obeyed that 
call; he unhesitatingly submitted to that order; he never 
shrunk from any duty; he never avoided any responsi- 
bility. 
thousands which were committed to his charge; and at 
this late day, it is matter of joy to his friends that it has 
finally been twice found by a jury of his country, that 
every dollar of the public money received by him, has 
been faithfully and honestly applied,.and that there 
exists an indebtedness on the part of the Government to 
him in a large amount. I shall find it necessary before 
i close my remarks, to advert to this history again. 1 
shall find it necessary so to do in order to show the 
propriety of carrying into effect the second provision 
of the bill which I have prepared, viz: to grant him a 
pension for disability, and to have that pension com- 
mence at the date of that disability. 

There is a rule of practice prevailing in the Depart- 
ment with reference to the time when pensions shall 
commence, and that is when the evidence upon an ap- 
plication shall be closed. It will be found, upon an ex- 
amination, that this practice originated under the act of 
May, 1820, which provides ‘* that the right any person 
now has, or may hereafier acquire, to receive a pension, 
in virtue of any law of the United States, shall be con- 
sidered to commence at the time of completing his tes- 
timony.”” That act referred exclusively to those annui- 
tants who were, or should be, in the receipt of pensions 


He was not calculated for 


He did undertake to disburse the hundreds of | upon the meaning of the word disabled,” as used in 


| the act. 


| 
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for ‘revolutionary services; it in fact referred to the 
pensioners under the act of March, 1818. It was not 
designed to have, nor in truth could it have, any appli- 
cation to invalid pensioners under the act of the Lith of 
January, 1812. The claim of the latter class rests upon 
a totally different principle--a principle which has been 
recognised from the foundation of our own Government 
~-a principle which has been recognised by every civil- 
ized Government in christendom--a principle not only 
connected with the justice, but having an intimate rela- 
tion to the honor, of the country; that principle is loss of 
physical power while in public service; that principle 
is personal disability; a deprivation of the means of gain- 
ing a livelihood occasioned by wounds received in the 
performance of military duty; and whenever it so hap- 
pens that any one who is thus engaged shall be de- 
prived of limb, or in any way be disabled, a sense of com- 
mon humanity, as well as of common justice, would 
prompt the Government at once to make up for that disa- 
bility; if not to heal, to pour balm into the wounds of 
the faithful soldier, by giving hjm a pension—a reward 
commensurate with the degree of his disability. 

The act of the 11th of January, 1812, provides ** that 
if any officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, shall be disabled by wounds or otherwise, while 
in the line of his duty in public service, he shall be 
placed on the list of invalids of the United States, at 


or may be directed by law: Provided, always, That the 
compensation to be allowed for such wounds or disa 
bilities to a commissioned officer, shall not exceed, for 


| the highest rate of disability, half the monthly pay of 


| acter, 
No man was more unwilling, more 


. ‘ j . ‘ ¢ . - 
averse, to perform the additional duties of a disbursing | on the list of invalids of the United States, at such rate 


such officer at the time of his being disabled or wound- 


It does seem to me that the language of this act is (vo 


junctions are of the most imperative and positive cha: 
't declares that whoever shall be disabled while 
in the line of his duty in public service, shall be placed 


of pension as may be directed by law. 

It will not be denied that General Ripley continued 
in the service long after the battle at the sortie from 
Fort Erie, adding, year after year, to his fame as a mil 
tary officer; but in that battle he was severely and dan- 
gerously wounded, and by that wound he was disabled, 
His right, then, to an immediate pension, must depend 


The late Attorney General (Mr. Taney) has 


| given a clear and sensible exposition upon this point; 


not with reference to this particular case, but one not 
unlike it. ‘*Does the word disabled,” he remazks, 
‘*mean that the officer must be disabled from the duties 
of his station before he can receive a pension? or does 
it mean any degree of personal debility which renders 
him less able to provide for his subsistence? ‘The latter 
interpretation of the word disabled is most consonant 
with the spirit and objects of the law, and, indeed, it is 
the only one consistent with that provision of the statute 
which directs that the pension shall be graduated, so 
that the compensation to be allowed to a commissioned 
officer shall not exceed half of the monthly pay of such 
officer at the time of his being disabled or wounded.” 
The act provides that the officer disabled shall be 
placed on the list of invalids at such rate of pension, an l 
under such regulations, as may be directed by law. 
And it being a provision of the law that the pension shall 
be graduated according to the nature and degree of his 
disability, all that was necessary to the grant ef an im- 
mediate p: nsion to General Ripley was to ascertain the 
degree of his disability, in order to fix the rate of his 


pension. This is also a regulation of law. In this pat 


" 
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ticular case, from the very nature , of the wenndy a 
though General Ripley continued to discharge the du- 
ties of his situation, he was not only exposed to great 
bodily suffering, but he was also subjected to great 
additional expense in the performance of his.public du- 
ties, by rendering the assistance of others necessary to 
clo those offices about his person which, before the in- 
jury, he could perform for himself. It was a disability 
which commenced in 1814, but it increased with the in- 
crease of his years. The effects of a premature old age, 
by reason of his severe sufferings, are now manifest to 
every observer. He is no longer that active, athletic, 
and vigorous man which he once was. He has become | 
decrepit, disabled, disfigured. He is no longer full of 
health and of life; he is enfeebled, worn down; and how 
has all this happened? 
the disability which was incurred on the battle-field in 
September, 1814. Lt was the wound he then received, 
the suffering he then endured, the exposure to which 
he was unavoidably subjected, while in the way of 
his duty, that has brought all this upon him; and shall it 
now be said that he was not then disabled, because for 
many years he continued to perform the accustomed du- 
ties of his station? No, sir. It was wise and politic in 


The effect will find its cause in | 
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They were to make en an enactment in rela- 
tion to this matter as they might think just and proper. 
They have done it; and the whole matter is now parti- 


pensioners ought to have their pensions commence when 
they shall bring themselves within the provisions of the 
existing acts. ‘These pensions may be regarded now in 
the nature of a debt, which the Government must be 
presumed to be able and willing to pay whenever the 
creditor shall make out his claim. But the act of Janu- 
ary 11, 1812, declares what shall be done upon the hap- 
pening of particular events. It says to the officer, Join 
the service of your country; and, should you be wound- 


| ed in battle, you shall he compensated according to the 


the Government to retain General Ripley in the service; | 


his presence, his example, his precepts, nerved the arm 
of the soldier, and gave energy and confidence in the 
hour of battle. 

General Ripley was, Mr. President, seriously disabled 
by the wound he then received, and his pension ought 
not to have been withheld en the ground that he con- 
tinued in the employment of his country; and, as it was 
not then extended to him, it becomes our duty at this 
late day to do him justice, by carrying back his pension 
to the commencement of his disability. 

‘© When is the disabled officer to receive his pension, 
which the law so emphatically awards to him, if he 
not receive it while in After h 
his commission and a private Cer- 
tainly not; because it must be borne in mind that, by 
the act of congress just cited, pensions are contingent 
and graduated, and that the highest rate of pension for 
the greatest disability cannot exceed half the monthly 
pay to which the disabled person was entitled at the date 
of his injury.’ 

The pension of General Ripley should, and 
4 the Government would be consistent with itself, 
mence on the day when the wound was received-- 
time when the disability was incurred. And 1am, and 
ever been, una! ble to understand why the com- 
mencement of an invalid pension should be controlled 
by the circumstance of application and proof. When- 
ever the physical disability takes place, then should the 
justice of Government be extended. 

‘*The act of January, 1812, was a compact, and cases 
occurring under it were to be viewed as a compact, 
and they have no more right to cut off the pension than 
they would the pay or the lands which they had stipu- 
lated to give.” 

With reference to pensions for individual services in 
the war of the Revolution, they were specially created 
by the act of March, 1818, and by the subsequent acts 
of Congress. ‘he Government had not been able to 


does 
service? 


become citizen? 


must, 
com- 
at the 


have 


e has resigned 


danger, 


| never absent from the scene of his duty. 


perform the contract, in letter or in spirit, with the sol- | 


diers of the Revolution, and these annuities were 


grant. | 


ed to the surviving officers and soldiers of that day to | 


make up for the deficiency. All this is the re 
law. It was competent for Congress, 
matter, to fix the amount as well 
of the annuity. It wes a legislative provision to reward 
for service rendered more than 
the adoption of the provi ion. ‘That was a matter ad- 
dressing itself to the high sense of the justice of Con- 


in relation to this 


as the comnx ncement 


rulation by | 


| this particular act of daring courage, 
| office of a brigadier general. 
half a century before | 


| 
| 


disability incurred. 

Entirely different, then, is the case of an invalid pen- 
sioner; his claim arises under previous acts of Congress, 
and should commence with the commencement of the 
disability, for the best of all reasons—it was for that very 
disability which the legislation of the Government was 
intended to provide. The grant, then, should go back 
to the origin of the disability, and should continue while 
the disability continues. This, I contend, should be the 
policy and the practice of the Government; any thing 
short of this would work the most manifest wrong and 
injustice. If there is any title under the acts of Con- 
gress to an invalid pension, it results from the fact of 
having been disabled while in the actual military service 
of the country. And would it not be absurd to contend 
that the commencement of sucha pension should be 
controlled by extraneous circumstances? It scems to me 
that any such practical construction would be wrong in 
principle, and in violation of the spirit, if not of the cx- 
press letter, of the act of January, 1812. 

It was under this act ‘*to raise an additional military 
force, that General Ripley entered the army of the Uni 
ted States. Those who knew him in early life felt a 
pride that so pure a patriot, and so gs allant an officer, 
had joined the standard of bis country in that day of het 
when the most unhallowed sentiments 
avowed, both as to the existing causes, and 
probable effects of a war with England. Lt was when 
dismay had almost chilled the ardor, and broken down 
the force of popular feeling, that Ripley came forward 
and united his fate with the fate of his native country 
And from the commencement of his public service to 
the time when he resigned his commission, a period ol 
eight years, it isa fact worthy of all praise that he was 
A furlough, a 
temporary relief from the severe hardships of the camp, 
was a favor which he never sought, and which he never 
received. I know.Ahis man well. We were natives of 
the same State, and educated at the same institution. 
His early and unchanging principles, his habits of indus- 
try, his known character, his high and honorable feel- 
ings, gave the promise of his becoming a bold, a daring, 
a brave, and a humane officer; a pledge which has been 
most faithfully redeemed. He was first appointed a 
lieutenant colonel of the 21st regiment; a regiment 
which was enlisted by his untiring efforts; a regiment 
which was second to no other attached to the American 
army for the bravery of its officers and men during the 
period of the war. Its commander was rarely absent 
from the field of battle. He was by the side of Pike 
when that gallant officer fell at York. He led the ad- 
vance, consisting of his own regiment, at Chrystler- 
fields, and repeatedly drove the enemy back with the 
bayonet. He was, without solicitation on his part, for 
advanced to the 
He was present at the 
capture of Fort Erie, at the battle of Chippewa, and at 
Bridgewater, where his brigade stormed the heights; 
and with Miller, another son of the granite State, at the 
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head of the 2ist, carried the enemy’s artillery. Ata | was unjustly withheld for the reason stated. 


subsequent time, in September, 1814, at the battle at 
the sortie from Fort Erie, General Ripley was severely 
and dangerously wounded by a musket ball passing 
through his neck, while making a charge upon the re- 
enforcement of the enemy; and thus terminating a siege 
of fifty-three days of constant cannonading, when every 
day was a battle. The enemy immediately after raised 
the siege, and retired to Chippewa. But General Rip- 
ley remained in military service, not only to the close of 
the late war, but to the period of 1820, when he surrender- 
ed his commission of brevet major general. Congress, on 
the 3d of November, 1814, passed a resolution ‘* that 
the President of the United States be requested to cause 
a golden medal to be struck, with suitable emblems 
and devices, and presented to Brigadier General Ripley, 
in testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress 
of his gallantry and good conduct in the several conflicts 
of Chippewa, Niagara, and Erie.” 

I have, Mr. President, thus very briefly adverted to 


the gallant services of General Ripley during the last war. | 


i have adverted to the resolution above cited, to show 
the sense which Congress entertained of those services. 
This resolution spoke but the common, the general sen- 
timent of the whole country. No officer was more 
strongly supported by the power of popular feeling for 
his courage and conduct, during the war, than General 
Ripley. He was known to be a brave and a fearless 
man, He was known to be ardently attached to the free 
institutions of his country. He was believed, while in 
public service, to be free from public reproach. The 


war closed, the scene was changed; and the published | the United States, and in the receipt of full pay for that 


history of the times exhibited General Ripley as a pub- 
lic defaulter—-a debtor to the Government. It was a 
record which could not fail to produce among his early 
friends the deepest humiliation and chagrin. They were 
slow to believe that he could have knowingly convert- 
ed to his own use that which rightfully belonged to his 
Government; but such was the declared fact; and his 
hard and well-earned fame was stained with the false 
and ignominious brand of being a public defaulter. 
General Ripley, from the beginning, most resolutely 
protested against the truth of this charge. His language 
was, invariably, that the Government was indebted to 
him; and whenever he should be able to obtain a fair 
examination and an honest adjustment of his accounts, 
it would be found that he owed not a dollar to the Gov- 
ernment, but that the United States owed to him thou- 
sands. We hoped it might be so—that such would turn 
out to be the facts of the case; and I need not say that 
the result of the recent trials of the suits commenced by 
the United States against General Ripley, has proved 
the truth of his declarations. 

The bill, then, Mr. President, which I propose to 
offer, ought to be passed promptly; it is but an act of 
justice to General Ripley. { have said, sir, that no man 
has suffered more wrong, severer treatment, at the 
hands of his Government than General Ripley: I repeat 
it, and will attempt to make good my allegation. He 
was entitled to a pension under the act of 1812, for a 
disability incurred while in military service in Septem- 
ber, 1814. Did he receive it? Was he placed upon 
the list of invalids, in accordance with the provisions of 
that act? No, sir. It was withheld, without right, upon 
the ground that he was continued in the service and was 
in the receipt of full pay as an officer. The reason is 
altogether unsatisfactory. The only question is, not how 
much money he may, by some good fortune, be able 
annually to earn, but what was the degree of physical 
disability created by the wound: and the pension should 
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Well, 
then, might he complain of this act of injustice on the 
part of his Government; but he was silent and submis- 
sive. In relation to this point, we are not without legis- 
lative authority. In July, 1832, Congress passed an act, 
‘authorizing the Secretary of War, upon the applica- 
tion of J. O. Preston, a colonel in the late war, and 
upon his making proof of his right to be placed upon 
the invalid pension roll as an officer of the late war, to al- 
low the said Preston the amount which would have been 
due him had he made his application at the time he re- 
ceived his wound.” There never could be a case more 
directly in point than the one above cited. The individ- 
ual was a most meritorious officer during the last war; 
so was General Ripley. Colonel Preston had not for- 
mally, in so many figures and words, made application to 
the proper department for a pension, nor had Gene- 
ral Ripley. In all respects the two cases are alike, and 
should receive like treatment at the hands of the Goy- 
ernment. 


But another case which I will bring to the notice of 


| the Senate, goes clearly to show that the position that 


have been awarded immediately according to that de- | 


gree of disability, in pursuance of the act of 1812. But 
this was not done; and the pension of General Ripley 


Voc, Xil.—106 


an Officer, while in public service, is not entitled to an 
invalid pension, is wholly untenable. The act for the 
relief of Thomas Ap C. Jones, grants him arrears of 
pension to which he was entitled on account of «a per- 
manent disability, occasioned by a wound received by 
him in battle with the enemy during the last war with 
Great Britain, commencing at the time he received the 
wound. This act was passed in May, 1834. Captain Jones 
had long been, and was then, and still is, in the service of 


service. This case, then, establishes, and rightfully 
establishes, the principle, that the invalid pension should 
commence with the commencement of the disability, and 
should be commensurate with the degree of disability. 
Upon principle, then, as well as in accordance with exist- 
ing precedents, should General Ripley’s pension, as an 
invalid, go back to the time when he was wounded. 

I have before stated that General Ripley left the army 
in 1820, and I have also stated the cause which prevent- 
ed his being placed upon the pension list. But the time 
had come when he was to be relieved from the cares, 
and no longer to be entitled to the profits of office. 
But with that event comes ‘the unkindest cut of all.’ 
He stands recorded, and is held out to the world, asa 
defaulter, as a debtor to the Government. A large 
balance was struck against him at the Treasury office, 
and from this consideration he was prevented from then 
being placed on the list of invalids, and drawing his 
pension. On referring to the appropriation bills from 
1821 to 1826, it will be found that in the acts of Con- 
gress making appropriations for the military service, 
which includes appropriations for every class of pension- 
ers, it is in effect provided that no money shall be paid 
to any person who is in arrears to the United States, 
until such person shall have accounted for, and paid into 
the Treasury, all sums for which he may be liable. 
Such was the law, and such was the practice, at the 
different Departments. And in January, 1828, Congress 
passed a general act to prevent defalcations on the part 
of the disbursing agents of the Government; and that 
act contained the precise provisions which had been for 
many years incorporated into the public appropriation 
bills. 

No disbursing military officer ought to be discharged 


from the public service until his accounts were fully 
settled. ‘This isa sound and safe principle; but ina 
total disregard of this principle, the resignation of 


General Ripley was accepted; and no sooner was it done, 
when one account was stated at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whereby it appeared ‘that the sum of thirteen 


| thousand one hundred and sixty-three dollars and ten 
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cents, as due by Eleazer W. Ripley, late major general | to which I refer as worthy of particular notice, ani 
in the army of the United States, was found against him | which occurred during the trial, and is now matter of 
on settlement of his accounts; and in less than one | record. So entirely conscious were the jury that Gene- 
month thereafter, another account was stated at the | ral Ripley ought to have been allowed his pension from 
Treasury Department whereby it appeared that a further | the commencement of his disability, that ‘the foreman 
sum of four thousand one hundred and fifty-four dollars | of the jury, after handing the verdict to the court, stated 
and ninety-five cents was found against him, making in | that it was the unanimous wish of the jury to allow the 
all the sum of $17,318 05 as the balance due from claim for arrearages of pension, and requested informa- 
General Ripley to the United States. ‘These balances, | tion whether it would be legal to allow it.” The court 
thus struck, one in April, the other in May, 1821, at | charged them that they could not, and their verdict was 
the Treasury Department, presented an insurmountable made up accordingly. 
obstacle to his obtaining his long neglected but justly But with the termination of this trial did not terminate 
merited claim for an invalid pension. There cannot be | the sufferings of General Ripley, growing out of this 
well conceived an act of more flagrant injustice, of | prosecution, if it may not well be called persecution, ot 
grosser wrong, than to strike these balances against | hisGovernment. A writ of error was sued out, and the 
General Ripley, after he had voluntarily resigned his | case brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
commission, and then bring up those very balances in | States. General Ripley could not and did not follow 
judgment against him, whenever he pressed his claim | this case to Washington; he had nothing to fear from 
for a pension. It is highly creditable to the Committee | that quarter; nor had he any apprehensions that any jury 
on Pensions of the Senate, that they have done away | of his country could ever be empannelled by any court 
this practice, by bringing forward at this very session a | of trial, to pass between him and his Government, which 
bill, and which has now become the law of the land: would return a verdict against him. He had entire con- 
** That the act entitled an ‘ An act to prevent defalca- | fidence in the justice of his case, and he reposed with 
tions on the part of the disbursing agents of the Govern- | perfect security in that justice. The cause came before 
ment, and for other purposes,’ approved the twenty- | the Supreme Court, and after having been argued by 
fifth of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, | Mr. Taney, the late attorney general for the United 
shall not be construed to authorize the pension of any | States, (no counsel appearing for the defendant,) was 
pensioner of the United States to be withheld.” } finally disposed of at the January term, 1833. In the 
It is not my purpose, standing here as the friend of | trial below, General Ripley made claim—-first, for certain 
General Ripley, to allude to the embarrassments and | extra disbursements made by him; and, second, for cer- 
difficulties which attended every movement he made tain extra services performed by him. The Supreme 
with a view to the adjustment of these accounts at the ; Court decided, ‘*that if the disbursements made for 
Treasury Department. I may, however, be permitted | which compensation is claimed were not such as were 
to say that no man feels more deeply the positive wrongs | ordinarily attached to the duties of the office held by the 
which have been inflicted upon him, the gross neglects | defendant, the fact should have been so stated, and also 
which have been practised toward him by the Govern- | that the service was performed under the sanction of the 
ment of his country, than General Ripley. It cannot be | Government, or under such circumstances as rendered 
otherwise. In November, 1814, Congress passed a | the extra labor and responsibility assumed by the de- 
highly complimentary resolution in favor of this dis- | fendant in performing it, necessary. Should the ac- 
tinguished officer; but until it was brought to the notice | counting officer of the Treasury Department refuse to 
of the Senate, by the chairman of the Committee on | allow an officer the established compensation which be- 
Finance, at this very session, that resolution had been | longs to his station, the claim, having been rejected, 
permitted to remain unnoticed and unobserved in the | should unquestionably be allowed by way of setoff to 4 
archives of the Government. But whatever may have | demand of the Government, by a court and jury. ‘* And 
been the feelings of General Ripley, they were the | it is equally clear that an equitable allowance should be 
secret working of his own heart. The language of | made in the same manner for extra services performed 
complaint against the justice of his country, for which | by an officer, which did not come within the line of his 
he so long served, and so freely bled, has never escaped | official duty, and which had been performed under the 
his lips. | sanction of the Government, or under circumstances of 
sut in relation to those pretended Treasury balances, | peculiar emergency. In such a case, the compensation 
the United States, in September, 1822, commenced two | should be graduated by the amount paid for like services 
suits against General Ripley in the district court of | under similar circumstances. Usage may safely be relied 
Louisiana, to enforce their collection. After the suits | on in such cases, as fixing a just compensation.” 
were consolidated, they were continued from term to | ** The allowances claimed under the second head for 
term, until May, 1830, when the trial took place. The services which did not come within the range of his offi- 
verdict of the jury was returned for the defendant. | cial duties, should have been performed with the sanc- 
They allowed to General Ripley, for his account and | tion of the Government, or under circumstances above 


for his extra service, - - - $15,060 22 | stated.” 
They deduct therefrom the balance due ** The court, in conclusion, remarked that the distin- 
the United States, e és - 11,929 32} guished services rendered by the defendant during the 





late war, are advantageously known to the country; but 
Leaving due to General Ripley, $3,150 90 


the claims set up in the case under consideration, must 
be brought within the established rules on the subject, 
before they can receive judicial sanction; and as, in the 
opinion of this court, the district court erred, as their 
| instructions to the jury were given without qualification, 
the judgment must be reversed, and the cause remand- 
ed, for proceeding de nove. This interesting case is re- 
ported in detail in the seventh volume of Peters’s Reports. 


Whereupon the court ordered that the United States 
take nothing by these petitions. ‘To the proccedings 
on trial in this case, and to the ruling of the judge, a 
bill of exceptions was filled by the attorney of the Govy- 
ernment, and allowed by the court; and the defendant, 
in like manner, filed a bill of exceptions to a certain 
ruling of the court, which went to the exclusion from The abstract made of the proceedings and decisions 
the consideration of the jury of so much of General | of the Supreme Court, satisfactorily establishes the posi- 
Ripley’s claim, in offset, as he made for arrearages of | tions taken by the defendant on the trial; and the only 
pension since 1814. There was one extraordinary fact, | error committed by the judge below was, in giving un- 
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qualified instructions to the jury upon the points assumed. 
That the defendant was entitled to recover for disburse- 
ments made by him, not such as were ordinarily attached 
to the duties of his office, as well as for extraordinary 
services, admitted of no doubt; and notwithstanding the 
clear exposition of the principles made by the Supreme 
Court, which were to govern the district court in the 
trial of this cause, and notwithstanding those principles 
were most favorable to the rights of General Ripley, yet 
this same cause was a second time pressed on for trial 
by the United States, and the defendant was driven to 
the necessity of again preparing for trial, and of submit- 
ting to all the costs and charges which were thereby im- 
posed upon him. All this was done. In 1833 the cause 
was remanded for a new trial in the district court of 
Louisiana, and in two years after, in May, 1835—making 
thirteen years since the commencement of this prosecu- 
tion--the cause wus tried anew by another jury of his 
country, and upon the principles laid down by the Su- 
preme Court for the government of the case. Mark 
again the result—it is detailed in an official letter from 
the Solicitor of the Treasury to the Second Auditor, 
which I will read: 


**Orrice or rug SOLIcrron ofr THE TREASURY, g 
November 25, 1835. § 


**Sir: From official returns received at this office, in 


tuted against General E. W. Ripley, late of the United 
States army, one as late Brevet Major General, exhibit- 
ing a balance of $9,449 70, standing against him on the 
books of the Second Auditor of the Treasury, the other 
as late Brigadier General, exhibiting a balance of 
$2,479 62, standing against him on the books of the 
Vhird Auditor of the Treasury, it appears that, at the 
late trial of these suits, they were ordered to be con- 
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in the commencement of these suits against General 
Ripley inflicted a deep wound upon his moral character, 
and committed a positive injury upon his credit and 
standing asa man and asa citizen. Upon the ground of 
this alleged indebtedness and defalcation, under a cover 
of a balance thus falsely arrayed against him upon the 
books of the Treasury, the pension to which he was 
honorably and honestly entitled from the Government, 
has been kept from him, and not a dollar has he realized 
from either the justice or bounty of his country. 

Mr. President, I have now said all that I have to say; 
and, in conclusion, will only add that the Government 
ought not to take advantage of its own wrong. Sucha 
proceeding would not be tolerated by the most ordinary 
judicial tribunal in our land, with reference to the com- 
mon dealings between man and man. The claim set up 
by the Government against General Ripley, had no 
foundation in truth or in justice. So say your own 
courts; and shall the Government take shelter under 
that false balance as stated, and deny to General Ripley 
that which would have been most readily granted to 
him in 1820, had it not been for this very fictitious 
I cannot, I will not, believe it. General Rip- 
ley must inevitably suffer from this long neglect of his 


| Government, for having for so long a period withheld 


| from him his just right. 


é | the pension to which he was entitled, he would have 
relation to the trial of the two suits directed to be insti- | 


solidated, and at May term, 1830, of the United States | 


district court, for the eastern district of Louisiana, a 
verdict was rendered in favor of the defendant. 

**On the 15th October, 1830, the district attorney at 
New Orleans was instructed to take out a writ of error, 
that the principle involved in the case might be settled 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘* At January term, 1833, the judgment of the district 
court was reversed, and the case remanded to the said 
district court by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with directions to award a venire fucias de novo. 

**{n the clerk’s report of the district court for May 
term, 1835, he states that a verdict was rendered in favor 
of the defendant. In conformity with it, it was ordered 


by the court, that it be certified that the plaintiffs (the ! 


United States) are indebted to the defendant, E. W. 
Ripley, in the sum of $20,596 12. The account, there- 
fore, against him should be closed. 
1 am, very respectfully, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
V. MAXCY, 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 
*'To Writiam B. Lewis, Esq., 
Second Auditor.” 


thus, at a second trial, under all the delays and dis- 
advantages IL have detailed, the verdict of his peers is, 
that instead of General Ripley being a debtor to the 
Government, he is its creditor upon the claims exhibited 
to them, and beyond all the claims of the Government, 
in the sum of $20,596 12. 

Such, Mr. President, is the origin, the progress, and 
the termination of these two suits commenced against 
General Ripley, with how much credit or honor to the 
country J, for one, leave others to say; but I will not 
hesitate to declare that they originated in error, and 
have beeu carried forward in error thatthe Government 


Had he even received in 1820 


had less cause of complaint; but, in addition to all the 
other wrongs which he has been obliged to suffer, I 
hope it may not be his fortune to experience further in- 
justice at the hands of his Government. 1 hope he will 
not be obliged to admit that his Government made up a 
false balance against him, and, by reason of that pre- 
tended balance, withheld from him his pension; and 
when he had wiped away that balance, and satisfied his 
Government, that there was not at any period since he 
left the army, any just balance whatever against him, 
any indebtedness on his part, that his Government would 
not now extend to him rights which would not have 
been withheld, if this balance had not thus been stated. 

Mr. President, the bill which I have prepared is in- 
tended to give authority to one of the highest officers ot 
the Government, to examine and scrutinize these claims, 
and to audit and settle the whole account. General 
Ripley asks no exercise of generosity towards himsell, 
by the Government. He only asks justice, and that 
without further delay. He has but few years to survive 
the wrongs to which he has been exposed in this matter, 
as all who know him as | know him, can plainly foresee. 
But he asks to have the last essential correction applied 
to these wrongs, while he is yet alive. Sure lam, what 
he asks, or rather what is asked by me in bis behalf, 
unsolicited by and unknown to himself, will not be deem- 
ed unreasonable by any member of this body, who is in 
the possession of the facts. Mr. President, I ask leave 


' to present the bill; 1 wish it read, and I hope that there 


will be no objection to its second reading at this time, 
nor to its engrossment for a third reading. If objection 
be made, I shall not oppose, but should ask for its ref- 
erence to the Committee on Pensions. 

When Mr. Hussarp had concluded, after some re- 
marks from Messrs. PRESTON, TOMLINSON, and 
HUBBARD, 

The bill was read twice, and referred to the Commit. 
tee on Pensions. 

DISTRICT BANKS 

The Senate took up for consideration, as the special 
order, the bill to extend the charters of certain banks in 
the District of Columbia. ds 

Mr. BENTON made some remarks in opposition to 
the bill, contending that the report of the committee re- 
commending the recharter of the banks was rot sustained 
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by the evidence. With regard to two of these banks 
that had stopped payment, the Patriotic Bank of Wash- 
ington and the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of George- 
town, he insisted that they did not make proper exer- 
tions to avoid a suspension of specie payments; and that 
their stoppage, so far from being necessary, bad every 
appearance of having been voluntary. In commenting 
on the various tables and statements furnished by the 
committee, he contended that the stoppage of the Far- 
mers and Mechanics’ Bank for the insignificant sum of 
$6,000, was of itself enough to render them unworthy 
of a recharter. Their stoppage was either compulsory, 
or it was voluntary. If the latter, it showed an unpar- 
donable want of fidelity to their obligations to the pub- 
lic; and if, on the other hand, they were unable to avoid 
stopping for the insignificant sum of $6,000, it showed 
that their resources were too contemptible to render 
them worthy of credit. 

Mr. B., in the course of his remarks, read and com- 
mented on the following documents: 


Hanren’s Ferry, May 16, 1836. 

Dean Sir: Your letter of the 12th instant, I received 
this morning. Early in April, 1834, we expected to 
pay off the roll for the month of March. 
on the 7th of April, I wrote to Colonel J. J. Stul!, 
cashier of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of George- 
town, (the bank through which we were then directed 
to transact our business, ) to send me, as soon as conve- 
nient, ten thousand dollars. The Friday following I 


expected to have commenced paying, but the money | 


was not sent on until the 10th, and not received by me 
until the Saturday following; consequently, it arrived 
too late to pay that week. On Sunday following I re- 
ceived the news of the failure of the bank; and on Mon- 
day or Tuesday (I am not certain which) I set off for the 
Iistrict. When I reached Georgetown, | had with me 
thirteen thousand five hundred and sixty-five dollars of 


the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank paper. J called on 


the officers of the bank, and was told by them that the | 


amount of their paper I had on hand should be exchang- 
ed for current funds, but it could not be done immedi- 
ately. I deposited their paper, as they requested, in the 
Bank of the Metropolis, in Washington city, and some 


time after I received the same amount from the casbier of | 


that bank, ir notes of the Bank of the Metropolis. This 
is a brief, but correct statement of the facts you require. 


I enclose you a copy of the letter 1 received with the 
ten thousand dollars. , 


Arnit 15, 1834. 

The board met, in pursuance of a call from the Presi- 
dent, at his dwelling. 

Present: The President, Messrs. Hughes, Bradley, 
Ingle, Clarke, and Thompson. 

The President and Mr. Clarke were appointed a com- 
mittee to meet committees of the other specie paying 
banks in the District, to-morrow at 12 o’clock, to decide 
upon such course as may be necessary in the present 
deranged state of the commercial affairs of the country. 
Adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock P. M. to-morrow. 

Monnpay, April 14, 1834. 

The board met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: The President, Messrs. Smith, Coyle, Blag- 
den, Hand, Hughes, Ingle, P. Bradley, Clarke, Thomp- 
son. 
The President and Mr. Clarke reported to the board 
that,as a committee appointed for that purpose yesterday, 
they had sought and requested an interview with the Far- 
mers’ Bank of Alexandria, the Bank of Potomac, the 
Union Bank of Georgetown, and Bank of the Metropo- 
lis, at 12 o’clock this day, for the purpose of taking 


Accordingly, | 
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measures to protect the respective institutions against 
the present pressure of the times; that they had rea- 
son to believe that those banks would meet, but they 
did not, and, therefore, there is no alternative left but 
to act for ourselves. Wherefore, 

Resolved, At a special meeting of the president and 
directors of the Patriotic Bank, held this day, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the alarming state 
of the commercial affairs of the District, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the board, the in- 
terest of the bank and its creditors requires that the pay- 
ment of specie for its obligations ought to be for the pre- 
sent suspended. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the board, the report 
made by the committee of investigation in January last, 
showing that the bank had not only the ability to pay its 
obligations, but to pay the stockholders upwards of 110 
per cent., was a true and correct statement of the affairs 
of the bank, and that nothing has occurred thus far to 
render the securities of the bank less safe than at that 
period. 

Resolved, That the creditors of the bank be requested 
not to sacrifice their claims, as the hoard feel authorized 
to assure them their claims will all be paid. 

In making known this determination, the board need 
hardly say, that nothing but the extraordinary juncture 
of affairs could have brought them to the painful neces- 
sity of this recommendation. ‘They earnestly invite all 
persons to call and satisfy themselves of the condition of 
the bank, and the exertions of the board to sustain the 
institution, and that so far as discretion and prudence 
would authorize, they have personally gone. 

W. A. BRADLEY, President. 
JOHN COYLE, 

THOMAS BLAGDEN, 

J. W. HAND, 

M. ST. C. CLARKE, 
NATHAN SMITH, 
THOMAS HUGHES, 
EDWARD INGLE, 
PHINEAS BRADLEY. 

P. THOMPSON. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That, in fulfilment of pledges already given, 
the cash funds of the bank be placed in charge of the 
president and cashier for the purpose of paying off the 
balances due to the general depositors; that the re- 
mainder be returned to the Bank of the Metropolis im 
liquidation of the loan made to the bank on the 11th in- 
stant, and the balance secured by the transfer of dis- 
counted notes. 


Copies of letters from Richard Smith, Cashier of the 
Branch Bank of the United States, at Washington city, 
to W. A. Bradley, Esq., President of the Patriotic 
Bank of Washington. 

ApRIL 2, 1854. 
My pear Sir: In consequence of demands for assist 
ance from others, and the small amount of money at our 
disposal, the board could not grant you more than 
$10,000, which sum you can have if it will benefit you. 

It may be, that in the coming week we shall be able to 


| do more; but of this 1 am not certain, and would not, 


thercfore, flatter you. 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashier. 
W. A. Braptey, Esq., 
President Patriotic Bank. 
Apnit 4, 1854. 
Dear Sin: I wish, if you take the discount of $10,000, 
that you would send in the note to-morrow morning, as 
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it will be necessary to reduce the balance due from your 
bank. If you can spare any thing else in addition, | 
hope you will send it to me to-morrow. 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashier. 
Wa. A. Brapter, Esq., 
President Patriotic Bank. 


Orrice Bank Unitenp StTatsks, 
Washington, April 5, 1834. 
Dear Sir: The post note for $10,000 of your bank, 
received in your letter of this date, is discounted; and 
your amount is credited $9,893 33 for the proceeds. 
Our board will decide on Tuesday next whether to 
receive the note of the corporation of Washington as 
collateral security for the post note. 
lam, very truly, your obedient servant, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashier. 
G. E. Dyson, Esq., Cashier. 
Orrice Bank Unirep Srates, 
Washington, April 7, 1854. 
Dear Sin: The balances against the banks are larger 
than, under present circumstances, can be permitted. 
1 will therefore thank you to reduce yours by good 
drafts on the North at short dates, or in notes of this 
office, as, otherwise, | must draw on you for the amount 
due. 
I am, very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashicr. 
Gronrce E. Dyson, Esq., Cashier. 


Arnit 9, 1854. 
Dear Sin: I am anxious to know whether you can 
comply with the request for the payment of the balance 
due us, and in what way. 
let me know by the bearer? 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashier. 
Wm. A. Brapter, Esq., President. 


We have $6,773 74 against you, &e. 


Orrice Bank Unitrep SratTes, 
Washington, April 10, 1834. 
Dear Sin: | will thank you to send me by the bearer 
the securities named by you yesterday. 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD SMITH, Cashier. 
Wm. A. Brapter, Esq, 
President Patriotic Bank. 


Orrice Bank Unitep STATES, 
Washington, April 11, 1834. 
Dear Sir: I send, herewith, the notes and checks on 
your bank, and shall do so every morning; as in the 
present state of things, balances must not be permitted 
to accumulate. Whatever you can send me on the 
North will be acceptable. If we continue to take the 
notes of your bank, and, indeed, of all banks, they 
must be redeemed daily. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RICHARD SMITH, Casfter. 
Wa. A. Brapter, Esq., President. 


The paper also stated, that on the officers bringing 
down this money, and demanding payment, it was de- 
posited, by agreement, in the Bank of the Metropolis, 
where it was shortly paid. After commenting at some 
length on the report and statements furnished by the 
committee, Mr, B. said he would oppose the recharter 


Will you be good enough to | 4 reasury on the 7th of January, 1856; let us see then 
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of these banks by all the means known to parliamentary 
proceedings; and gave notice that he would, at a proper 
stage of the business, move to recommit the bill with 
instructions to bringin a bill to wind up the affairs of 
these banks, and to charter a new bank or banks, with 
the necessary restrictions, and with small capital, suited 
to the capacity of the District. 

Mr. NILES also addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. KENT said: Mr. President, I wish to make a few 
remarks in relation to the bill under discussion, before 
the question upon its passage shall be decided. 

That the Senator from Missouri entertained opinions 
upon the subject of banking peculiar to himself 1 was 
aware, and that he would urge them with his usual abil- 
ity | never doubted; but I was not prepared to hear him 
denounce institutions en masse that so little deserved it 
as, | believe, the banks within this District do. It is 
well known to the Senate that all the banks in this Dis- 
trict were rechartered in one bill in 1817, and that their 
charters will expire, and that abruptly, on the Ist day 


| of October next, unless they: shali be renewed again 


during the present session. 

The Committee for the Dis'rict, after the most careful 
and rigid investigation into the conduct of the banks, 
and the condition of the currency issued by them, unani- 


| mously determined to report the _bill before you, with 


the report and documents that accompanied it, which 
fully justify the committee in framing such a bill; and if 
I was surprised at the Senator’s denunciations of those 
banks, I was still more so at his attempting to found his 
opinions upon what these documents contained. Sir, 
after the most careful scrutiny into the condition of these 
institutions, I have no hesitation in stating that they will 
bear a favorable comparison with any of the banks that 
can be found in the States. 

Let us look at the return made by the Secretary of the 


their condition, and it has been improved since. |} will 
take them in the order in which they are presented in 
that report. On that day there were in the 
Notes in circulation. Specie funds. 
Mechanics’ Bank,Georgetown, $75,070 00 $65,932 46 
Union Bank of Georgetown, 91,970 00 102,571 40 
Bank of the Metropolis, 335,009 00 297,504 10 
Bank of Washington, 69,995 00 65,366 97 
Patriotic Bank of Washington, 129,855 86 150,090 25 
Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria, 113,242 50 59,907 28 
Bank of Potomac, Alexandria, 151,659 54 86,285 98 
All I have to ask of the Senate, Mr. President, is, that 
they will examine carefully the documents I have refer- 


| red to, and the report made by the committee, and I 


shall feel no apprehension about what their decision will 


| be; they will come to the same conclusion that the com- 
| mittee have, especially when they recollect that within 


| 
| 


a few months past the Bank of the United States has 
closed its branch here. 

Let the Senator take the deposite banks, and they 
cannot make a better exhibit than the Secretary of the 
Treasury has returned to us of the banks of this Dis- 
trict; and I do not mean to disparage the deposite 
banks, for I believe that they, as well as the banks gen. 
erally throughout the country, are in a good condi- 
tion, with some exceptions, and that the ceposite banks 
will be able to pay over to the Government the amount 
of public money deposited with them in a reasonable 
time. 

Why do I say that the banks generally are in a sound 
condition? Sir, 1 found my opinions upon an official do- 
cument communicatcd by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, relating to State banks and banking companies, 
dated the 5th of January, 18 In this communication 
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he informs us that the whole number of banks in the 
States and Territories was five hundred and fifty-eight, 
having a capital of two hundred and thirty-one millions 
two hundred and fifty thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars, with a circulation of one hundred and three 
million six hundred and ninety-two thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars, sustained by specie in their 
vaults amounting to forty-three million nine hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand six hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. Sir, the amount of specie possessed by the banks 
in proportion to their circulation was never greater, that 
1 recollect. In 1830, when the condition of the banks 
and the currency was as sound as it ever had been, and 
every body satisfied with it, the banks had a circulation 
of sixty-one million three hundred and twenty-three 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight dollars, sus- 
tained by a specie basis of twenty-two million one hun- 
cred and fourteen thousand nine hundred and seventeen 
dollars. Thus, sir, this official exhibit makes the condi- 
tion of the banks better at this time than they have ever 
been before; and if the currency is not as good, it pro- 
ceeds from some other cause than the want of specie to 
meet their cash liabilities. 
confidence, produced by various causes, which ‘I shall 
not now detain the Senate to enumerate, and which must 
be obvious to them. 

Sir, the banks in the State of Maryland, from their 
last general returns, are very strong; they were never 
in a sounder condition; and the public deposites, I pre- 
sume, could be paid at any moment; and in this District 
the amount of public money is not greater than the de- 


of the year. 
are elsewhere. 


The heavy deposites of the public money 


It may be from a want of | 
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providing a heavy loan to the banks, and no portion of 
which was ever accepted. 

The forbearance of the Bank of the United States, 
and the act of the Legislature, restored confidence ; 
credit was reinstated; the business men were relieved; 
and the relief given to New York, the great centre of 
commerce and ef moneyed transactions in our country, 
soon extended itself over the United States, and the 
pressure ceased. It is confidence alone which sustains 
banks. None of them, that has any circulation, can 
suddenly meet their engagements should the whole of 
their debts be demanded at once. 

A very little aid to the District banks would have re- 
lieved them: a fourth part of what was given to other 
places by the Secretary of the Treasury, almost without 
solicitation, would have saved those from the mortifica- 
tion of suspending specie payments that were obliged 
to do so. 

I have stated, Mr. President, that the committee were 
unanimously of the opinion that the condition of the 
banks in this District was good; that the currency was 
as sound as that to be found in any section of the coun- 
try; and all Task of the Senate is to examine the docu- 
ments laid before them, and act towards the people of 


this District as they would towards their*own constitu. 


| dium. 


ents. The charter of every bank expires on the first 
Monday in October next, and Congress alone can renew 
them, and continue to the District its circulating me- 
But recently the branch of the United States 
Bank here has been withdrawn from them, leaving a 


| heavy debt to be collected, which, together with the 
mands of the Government would absorb in the course | 


The Senator from Missouri has stated that no exertion | 
was made by the District banks to resist the pressure | 


that existed in April, 1834. The documents before the 
Senate exhibit conclusive exidence that every effort was 
made which a sudden and unexpected call admitted of. 
By referring to the documents before me, find that one 
of them, with a capital of about one hundred and twen- 


{y-five thousand dollars, paid out in cash and cash means, | 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars in twenty days } 


preceding the 17th of April; but the Senator complains 
that one of the officers of those banks invited a meeting 


of a committee from all the banks, for the purpose of 


deciding on what was to be done to meet the severe and 
unexpected pressure with which they were beset. Why, 
sir, there was nothing novel in this—we have high au- 
thority for it. 

In New York, where the pressure was very great, 


and strong apprehensions were entertained that the | 
banks could not resist the pressure, a committee was | 


appointed, consisting of twenty-four individuals of high 
standing in the city, at the head oft which was Albert 
Gallatin, a host in himself on such an occasion, who, in 
their report, state that the eighteen banks in the city, 
from which they had complete returns, were liable, ex- 
clusive of what was due to banks out of the city, for 
$15,500,000, and the aggregate amount of specie in their 
vaults was $1,652,000. This, the committee state, was 
all-sufficient in ordinary times. At this time, these 
eighteen banks have nearly five times that amount of 
specie. 

This committee appealed to the Bank of the United 
States, and made strong representations for the purpose 
of obtaining from the bank positive assurances that no 
diminution, at least of their discounts, orin the purchase 
of bills of exchange, should take place in the city of New 
York, and that the bank should also forbear to call for 
balances due from the city banks; to all of which the 
Bank of the United States acceded. And this arrange- 
ment was wisely backed by an act of the Legislature 


sudden winding up of all their banks, must overwhelin 
them, 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, defended the report of the 
committee, and contended that it was fully borne out 
by the most ample testimony. The committee, he said, 
had made a strict and laborious investigation, and after 
a most rigid scrutiny into the affairs of these banks, and 
collecting a great mass of evidence, they were able 
unanimously to agree in recommending their recharter. 
The committee was satisfied of the perfect solvency of 
these banks, and their ability to comply with their en- 
gagements, and that at the time of their stoppage there 
was a most unprecedented run on them. Ile must say 
that he was not altogether satisfied that the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank had made sufficient efforts ta avoid 
stopping, though he acknowledged there was a most 
unexampled run on them; but with regard to the other 
banks, there could be no doubt but the most strenuous 
efforts in their power were made without effect to sus- 
tain their credit; the directors even giving their private 
obligations for this purpose. The committee had insti 
tuted the strictest investigations for the purpose of fer- 
reting out any abuses that might exist; and he must say 
that the books and papers were freely opened to their 
inspection by the officers of the bank, and that there 
was nothing but what was satisfactorily explained. 
With respect to the bill before them, he must say to 
the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nines,] that it con- 
tained every thing he required. The capitals of these 
banks was to consist of specie, or what was equivalent 
to specie. 

Mr. BENTON submitted a motion, in writing, to lay 
the bill on the table, to give the Senators an oppor- 
tunity of examining the statements of the affairs of the 
banks whose conduct had been investigated, and which 
were then exhibited in the Senate for the first time. 

This motion was lost. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. BENTON 
and KENT, 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to lay the bill on the table, to 
enable him to makea report from the seleet commmiitee 
to which had been referred the bill to regulate the pub- 
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lic deposites; which motion was agreed to, with the un- 
derstanding that the bill was to be taken up after the re- 
port was made. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the select committee to which 
was referred the billto regulate the deposites of the 
public moneys, made a report thereon, accompanied 
by a new bill, as a substitute for the old bill and amend- 
ments. 

Mr. W. said, to correct some misapprehensions that 
might grow out of a paragraph in one of the morn- 
ing papers, that this bill was the agreement of a 
majority of the committee, and not of the whole of them, 
some parts of the bill were agreed on unanimously, 
but the most important part of it was the report of a 
majority only. 

The bill and amendments were then ordered to be 
printed. 

THE GLOBE NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he did not often trouble the 
Senate with any thing personal to himself, but a friend 
had pointed out to him a paragraph in the Globe of this 
morning, which was so flagitiously false, and which so 
directly affected his conduct as the head of.an important 
committee of the Senate, that he thought it due even 
to the Senate itself to refute the calumny. The para- 
graph is in these words: 

**It isa most remarkable thing that, while the oppo- 
sition in the Senate every day parade before the public 
the seven millions in the stock of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States as a part of the surplus in the Treasury, they 
so contrive it that not a dollar of it can reach the Treas- 
ury. Judge White, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
Webster, are ever and anon pointing to the seven mil- 
lions of bank stock as a fund for distribution, while Mr. 
Webster, as chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
holds back for months, from the action of the Senate, 
the bills passed by the House of Representatives to pro- 
vide against the notorious conversion by Biddle of the 
means of the old bank to the purposes of the new.” 


neither I nor the committeee have held back any thing 
from the action of the Senate. All billsin any way re- 
specting the late Bank of the United States, which 


ed to the Senate long ago, and are now on the list of 
orders, to be taken up in their turn. 
not been willing even to traduce and injure friends, rath- 
er than to lose an opportunity of injuring opponents, he 
would have remembered that a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Finance are supporters and friends 
of the administration, 


which these gentlemen discharge their duties, and 
every body knows that it isin their power at any time 
to report any measure they may choose to report, or to 
call up any business which they may desire to call up. 

The bill to which the foregoing paragraph refers, was 
referred to the committee April 14, and was reported 
by the committee, without any amendment, April 21, 
as appears by the Secretary’s minutes, endorsed on the 
bill: ** Act repealing the 14th section of the act to in- 
corporate the Bank of the United States. April 14, 
read twice, and referred to the Committe on Finance. 
April 21, reported without amendment.” 

I will only add, sir, that this is not the first time that 
I have been obliged to take notice of statements in this 
paper respecting my conduct as chairman of the com- 
Inittee, which were in direct contradiction of the printed 
journal of our proceedings, and of its own diurnal report 
of them. 

On motion of Mr. KENT, the bill to recharter the 


If this libeller had | 


I am happy to bear my hum. | 
ble testimony to the diligence and promptitude with | 
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District banks was reinstated in its place as the special 
order. 


The Senate then adjourned. 





Sarurpay, June 4. 
LIBRARY OF COUNT BOURTOULIN. 


The resolution authorizing the Joint Library Commit- 
tee to contract for the purchase of the Library of the 
late Count Bourtoulin of Florence, was rejected: Ayes 16, 
noes 17. 

At a subsequent period, Mr. CLAY, who voted with 
the majority, moved a reconsideration of the vote; 
which was agreed to, and the resolution was laid on the 
table. 


CONVENTION WITH SPAIN. 

Mr. CLAY, from the committee of conference ap- 
pointed on the subject of the bill f carry into effect the 
convention between the United States and Spain, made 
a report recommending to the two House so to mod- 
ify the bill as to appoint one commissioner instead of 
three commissioners, to execute the duties, and to re- 
duce the time allowed for the performance of the duties 
from eighteen months to one year. 

Mr. CLAY having explained the amendments, 


The report of the committee of conference was con- 
curred in. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The bill to extend the charters of certain banks in 
the District of Columbia, was taken up as the order of 
the day. 

Mr. BENTON addressed the Senate at considerable 
length in opposition to the bill; after which he moved 
to recommit the bill, with the following instructions: 

To reporta bill to wind up the affairs of all the banks 
now existing in the District of Columbia, and to allow 
them to use their corporate name and facilities for two 


, s | years for that purpose. 
Now, sir, (said Mr. W.,) the journals show that | 


To report separate bills for the incorporation of —— 
new banks, with small capitals, adapted to the capa- 
city of the District to sustain specie banks, and strictly 


| limited to the business of the place; the said incorpora- 
have been referred to the committee, have been report- | 


tions to contain, among other provisions, the following 
principles: 

1. The capital to consist of gold and silver, one half 
of each; stock, stock notes, notes of other banks, and 


| every thing but gold and silver to be excluded from the 





capital. 

2. The banks to pay no bonus, but the stock to be 
subject to taxation, like any other property in the Dis- 
trict. ‘The notes issued by the banks to be subject to 
taxation, by stamp duties or otherwise. 

3. Every stockholder to be liable to the creditors of 
the bank in his person and property, for the debts of the 
institution, to the amount of his stock, in the event of 
the failure of the bank to pay gold and silver; with 
summary proces for the recovery; and all alienations of 
stock to avoid this liability, to be void. 

4. The banks to issue no notes of less denomination 

than twenty dollars, and all notes of less denomination 
than twenty dollars, issued by other banks, to be pro- 
hibited from circulation within the District. 
5. Allthe notes and paper currency issued by said 
banks to be paid in gold and silver; one half of either, 
at the option of the demander, the other balf at the op- 
tion of the bank. 

6. The banks to own no real estate except for their 
immediate accommodation. 

7. To dealin noth ng hut gold and silver bullion, and 
in foreign and domestic ! 


ills of exchange. The charter 
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to be forfeited for buying or selling any coin made cur- 
rent by the laws of the United States. 

8. The charters to be limited to moderate terms of 
years, and to expire at different periods from each 
other. ; 

9. The charters to be alterable, amendable, and re- 
pealable, at the will of Congress; and not renewable un- 
der any terms whatever. 

After some remarks from Messrs. SOUTHARD and 
WALKER, in favor of the bill, and in opposition to the 
motion, 

Mr. BENTON asked that the question be taken first 
on the motion to recommit the bill; which was agreed 
to, and the question was decided in the negative: Yeas 
10, nays 28, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of Illinois, King of 
Georgia, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Wall, White, 
Wright—10. 

Nays--Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 
borough, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, 
Knight, Leigh, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Tomlinson, Walker, Webster—28. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the name of the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of Georgetown; which 
motion was decided in the negative: Yeas 9, nays 27, as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of IMlinois, King of 
Georgia, Niles, Robinson, Shepley, Wall, White, 
Wright—9. 

Nars—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, 
Leigh, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, 
Walker, Webster--27. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the name of the 
Commercial Bank of Washington, to be formed by the 
union of the Bank of Washington and the Patriotic Bank 
of Washington; which motion was rejected: Yeas 10, 
nays 27, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of IMlinois, King of 
Georgia, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Wall, 
White, Wright--10. 

Nays--Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, 
Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, 
Walker, Webster--27. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out one of the two 
descriptions of capital provided for in the bill, included 
im the words, ‘‘and property equivalent to specie;” 
which motion was rejected: Yeas 11, nays 27, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Ewing of Ilinois, King 
of Georgia, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Wall, 
White, Wright—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Buchanan, Clay, Crittenden, Cuthbert, 
Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hub- 
bard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Moore, 
Naudain, Nicholas, Prentiss, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walk- 
er, Webster—27. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the other descrip- 
tion of capital described in the words, ‘*funds equivalent 
to specie;” which motion was also rejected: Yeas 9, nays 
28, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of Illinois, King of 
Georgia, Niles, Robinson, Shepley, Wall, White, 
Wright--9. 

Nays--Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
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Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldborough, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Moore, 
Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, 
Walker, Webster—28. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading: Yeas 30, nays 9, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crit - 
tenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, 
King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Moore, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, Web- 
ster—30. 

Nars—-Messrs. Benton, King of Georgia, Niles, Rob- 
insen, Ruggles, Shepley, Wall, White, Wright—9. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Monnay, June 6. 


PRE-EMPTION CLAIMS. 


The bill to extend the time for receiving the proof of 
certain pre-emption claims under the act of the 19th of 
June, 1854, was taken up, as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved that this bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. WALKER asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

It was contended that this bill gave an improper en- 
couragement to squatters on the public lands, and that 
they are too numerous already. On the other side, it 
was insisted that the settlers on the public lands were a 
most meritorious class, and deserving of the countenance 
of the Government. It was stated by Mr. EWING, of 
Ohio, that the speculators had fallen upon the practice 
of putting families on lands previous to the surveys, that 
they might be prepared and qualified to obtain rights 
of pre-emption; in one case, in Illinois, about forty fam- 
ilies were thus disposed of. The Senators who partici- 
pated in the discussion were, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
BLACK, Mr. EWING of Ohio, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
MOORE, Mr. CRITTENDEN, Mr. KING of Alabama, 
and Mr. KING of Georgia. 

The question was then taken on the motion of indefi- 
nite postponement, and decided as follows: 

Yeas-—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Leigh, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Swift, Southard, Tomlinson, Webster-—-18. 

Nays——Messrs. Benton, Black, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubdard, King of Alabama, 
Linn, Moore, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Rives, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 
Wright—22. 

The question being on the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Private Land Claims, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved various amendments; 
which were agreed to. 

The bil! was further amended, on motion of Mr. 
KING, of Georgia; by introducing a provision that the 
act shall not extend to any lands the Indian title to 
which had not been extinguished on the Ist of January, 
1852. 

Mr. EWING of Ohio, moved to amend, by adding a 
proviso that all assignments be void; which was agreed 
lo. 

Mr. PORTER moved to amend, by inserting a clause 
that no witness should be allowed to give evidence in 
more than one claim; which was agreed to. 

The amendment was then agreed to as amended, and 
the bill, as amended, was reported to the Senate. 
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The question was then taken on the amendments, and | so entitled has been de prived, by the location of any 


they were concurred in. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the question of 
engrossment, on motion of Mr. EWING, of Ohio. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time, the vote being as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Ewing of 
Hlinois, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, Linn, 
Moore, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Rives, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, White, 
Wright—21. 

Nars—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Leigh, McKean, Naudain, Prentiss, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—18. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The bill te extend the charters of certain banks in the 
District of Columbia, came up on its third reading. 

Mr. BENTON signified an intention to oppose the 
bill, but wished the Senate, at this time, to go into the 
consideration of executive business. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and, after 
remaining some time with doors closed, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Tvespay, June 7. 
SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. EWING of Ohio, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported a bill to change the mode of 
conducting the sales of the public lands; which was 
read and ordered to a second reading. 

[The bill proposes, for the purpose of preventing 
combinations, frauds, and violence, at the public land 
sales, that, on the day of the sale, each individual wishing 
to purchase, shall hand in a sealed bid for a particular 
tract or tracts, which bid shall be numbered immediate- 
ly by the Register and Receiver, and the number handed 
back to him, designating the tract bid for; and that after 
the close of the sales, the land officers shall proceed to 
scrutinize the bids so given; after which the bids re- 
ceived shall be called out by number, so that each 
successful bidder will know by his number the tract he 
has purchased; no other individual at the sale having 
any knowledge whatever on the subject, unless informed 
by him. The bill also imposes a penalty on any officer 
or clerk of the land offices who shall divulge the names 
of the successful bidders. ] 


CHOCTAW RESERVATIONS, 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in Committee 
of the Whole, the bill to extend the time for proving 
and establishing certain pre-emption claims suspended 
by the contingent location of certain alleged Choctaw 
reservations. 

{This bill, as introduced on leave by Mr. Waker, 
contained a single section, and provided that any person 
entitled to pre-emption, but prevented from establishing 
his claim in consequence of the opposition of a Choctaw 
location, set up under the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, 


shall be authorized to establish his claims by proof at | 
any period not exceeding six months, and shall be pla- | 


ced on the same footing as if proved and established 
under the act of 1834. ] 

The Committee on Private Land Claims amended this 
bill by inserting a provision that the contingent locations 
of the Choctaws which come in conflict with the claim- 
ant, must be reservations “which have been since 
disallowed, and ordered to be sold.” Also, by adding a 
second section, enacting that where any such claimant 
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Indian reservation, of his pre-emption right to a tract, 
he shall be permitted ‘*to locate elsewhere within the 
same district, 160 acres at the minimum price.” 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to, and 
the bill having been reported as amended, the amend- 
ment was concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, called for the yeas and nays on 
the engrossment of this bill. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, Mr. BLACK, Mr. WALKER, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, and Mr. KING, of Geo., discussed 
the merits of the bill. 

Mr. KING, of Geo., moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the bill, being the whole of the original bill, and 
called for the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion, and 
decided as follows: 

Yeas-—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, King of Georgia, 
Knight, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Wall, Webster--22. , 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
Moore, Nicholas, Robinson, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, 
White, Wright—16. 

The question was then about to be taken on the bill 
as amended; when, ¥ 

After some observations from Mr. EWING of Ohio, 
Mr. KING of Alabama, Mr. KING of Georgia, Mr. 
BLACK, Mr. CRITTENDEN, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
MOORE and Mr. WHITE, 

On motion of Mr. BILACK, the bill was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The bill to extend the charters of certain banks in the 
District of Columbia, was taken up; and the question 
being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. WRIGHT spoke against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KNIGHT made a few remarks in reply. 

Mr. NILES also spoke in favor of the bill. 

Mr. BENTON rose to oppose the passage of the bill, 


was not usual to continue opposition, which seemed to 
be useless, at that late stage. But there were occasions 
when he never took such things into calculation, and 
when he continued to resist pernicious measures, re- 
gardless of common usages, as long as the forms of par- 
liamentary proceeding would allow him to go on. Thus 
he had acted at the passing of the United States Bank 
charter in 1832; thus he did at the passing of the reso- 
lution against President Jackson in 1834; and thus he 
did at the passing of the famous land bill at the present 
session. He had continued to speak against all these 
measures long after speaking seemed to be of any avail; 
and, far from regretting, he had reason to rejoice at the 
course that he had pursued. The event proved him to 
be right; for, all these measures, though floated through 
this chamber upon the swelling wave of a resistless and 
impatient majority, had quickly run their brief career. 
Their day of triumph had been short. The bank char- 
ter perished at the first general election; the condemna- 
tory resolution was received by the continent in a tem- 
pest of execration; and the land bill, that last hope of 
expiring party, has dropped an abortion from the Sen- 
ate. It is dead even here, in this chamber, where it 
originated—where it was once so omnipotent that, to 
speak against it, was deemed by some to be an idle con- 
sumption of time, and, by others, to be an unparlia- 
mentary demonstration against the ascertained will of the 
House. Yet that land bill is finished. That brief can- 
dle is out. The Senate has revoked that bill; has re. 
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tracted—recanted—and sung its palinode over that un- 
fortunate conception. It has sent out a committee—an 
extraordinary committee of nine—to devise some other 
scheme for dividing that same money which the land bill 
divides! and, in doing so, the Senate has authentically 
declared a change of opinion, and a revocation of its 
sentir nts in favor of that bill. Thus it has happened, 
in rece it and signal cases, that, by continuing the con- 
test after the battle seemed to be lost, the battle was in 
fact gained; and so it may be again. These charters 
may yet be defeated; and whether they will be or not, is 
nothing tome. I believe them to be wrong—greatly, 
immeasurably wrong! and shall continue to oppose 
them without regard to calculations, or consequences, 
until the rules of parliamentary proceeding shal! put an 
end to the contest. 

Mr. B. said he had moved for a select committee at 
the commencement of the session to examine into the 
condition of these banks, and he had done so with no 
other object than to endeavor to provide some checks 
and guards for the security of the country against the 
abuses and excesses of the paper system. ‘The select 
committee had not been raised. The standing Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia had been charged with 
the subject; and seeing that they had made a report ad- 
verse to his opinions, and brought in a bill which he 
could not sanction, it would be his part to act upon the 
meager materials which had been placed before the 
Senate, and endeavor to accomplish, as a member of 
the body, what could have been attempted, with better 
prospects of success, as a member of a committee which 
had had the management of the subject. 

The committee have reported for six banks in one 
bill, all of them existing institutions, and some of them 
having twice had charters before. In fact, there are 
seven banks to be rechartered, but reduced to six by 
the consolidation of two into one. The leading provi- 
sions of the bill are, 1. Capital, amounting to $2,250,000. 
2. Duration, till the year 1850. 3. Nature of capital; 
specie—funds equivalent to specie—and property equiv- 
alent to specie; the proportions of each not fixed. 4. 
Circulation, equal tothe capital. 5. A future provision 
against small notes. 6. The charters subject to amend- 
ment by Congress. 7. No bonus, or any reduction of in- 
terest, or taxation on capital, or circulation in lieu of it. 
These are the leading provisions; and against banks so 
constituted, and so rechartered, Mr. B. said he felt 
numerous and insuperable objections, which he would 
proceed to state to the Senate with the brevity and pre- 
cision, if not with the perspicuity and force, which the 
occasion required. And he would premise, that he 
considered the legislation of Congress, on this subject, 
as not confined to the District of Columbia; but calcu- 
Jated to affect, by its example, the banking system, for 
good or for evil, throughout the whole Union. 

Mr. B. objected to the bill because, in the first place, 
it contained a batch or litter of banks, no less than 
seven, all pigging together, if he might use the ex- 
pression of Edmund Rurke, in one truckle bed. He 
was opposed to combining banks in their births; they 
combined with sufficient rapidity of themselves after 
they were born. Every bank in its creation should rest 
upon its own merits, and not upon association. When 
several were put together, the friends of each naturally 
stood together, and might make up a majority for the 
whole out of minorities for each. In this case, four 
Senators for each bank will recharter the whole. There 
might be no combinations in this case; there might be 
no covenants for mutual support; there might be no al- 
liances; but the principle was objectionable, and an ex- 
ample so pernicious ought not to be set by Congress. 
A union of interests is unsafe in all4egislation. It is 
avoided everywhere. We ayoid it in all our laws; in 
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bills for the relief of individuals; in bills for pensioners 
and for local objects. Above all, it should be avoided 
in the creation, and still more in the continuation, of 
banks. They are moneyed powers, seeking privileges 
at the expense of the community. They are corpora- 
tions, in the hands of managers, anc can readily unite 
their means, and combine their strength, to perpetuate 
their existences. It is not a case in which the rods 
should be tied together--in which the sticks should be 
made into a bundle—-that the union of a!? might give 
strength to each, which, separately, it does not possess. 
Each bank should stand alone in the acquisition of i's 
charter. Surely they can be passed fast enough, one 
ata time, anda few at a session. It is not a case in 
which it is advisable to promote double births and even 
litters; far better for the Senate to imitate, in the crea- 
tion of these corporations, the slow and parsimonious 
gestation of the elephant, than to emulate the rapid and 
prolific fecundity of the rabbit. Even in New York, 
that State so much reproached for the multiplication of 
banks, they still produce them at single births. 

Mr. B. objected, in the next place, to these charters, 
because they were renewals; they were all renewals, 
and some of them for a third time. This was adding 
perpetuity to monopoly, It was perpetuating a privi- 
lege. It was bad enough to grant exclusive privileges 
in the first instance; it was far worse to renew and per- 
petuate them. It was perpetuating privileges in the 
hands of a few; in the hands of a little family circle, or 
in a little knot, or nest of men, who, having got posses- 
sion of a bank, concentrate all its power and all its ben- 
efits in the hands of some half dozen or dozen individu- 
als, to the exclusion and prejudice of the existing com- 
munity, and of the whole rising generation. He was 
against renewals of charters. It wasnot only wrong to 
perpetuate them, but right to wind them up, and see 
whether they were able to wind up. There was no 
way to ascertain their condition but to wind them up. 
The exhibition of their books and papers was nothing. 
The worst banks often make the best exhibitions. Fi- 
nally, if banks were beneficial institutions, they ought to 
be diffused; they ought to change hands; they should 
be subjected to the law of rotation. If bad, they ought 
to be restrained and checked. 

A third objection taken by Mr. B. to what he called 
this oven-full of banks, was, that part of the batch was 
spoilt; three of them were broken; three of them had 
stopped payment--had stopped during the panic of 
1834--and when there was no nevessity for a good bank 
to stop, as was proved by the fact that out of 750 banks 
in the United States none but these three, and one more 
in Baltimore, closed their doors. The three to which 
this objection applied were, the Farmers and Mechian- 
ics’ Bank of Georgetown, the Bank of Washington, and 
the Patriotic Bank of Washington. Without the sligit- 
est reference to the question whether these stoppages 
were the result of good or bad intentions, Mr. B. held 
it to be sufficient that, in point of fact, they did stop 
when no others, but one, in the country stopped: a de- 
fect of some sort was thereby established to be in them; 
and surely the country was not so bad off for banks as 
to be without the means of getting any unless they take 
these defective ones! Banks which stop in this way 
prove that the fault is in themselves; that the cause of 
iailure is not general, but particular; is not in the coun- 
try, but in themselves. There is a presumption against 
them, and they should be set aside; there is a flaw in 
them, and they should be examined by themselves; 
there is a leprous spot upon them, and they should be 
separated from the rest. This single cause, then, with- 
out reference to good or bad intentions, without refer- 
ence to necessity or wilfulness in the failure, should be 
sufficient to prevent the renewals of the charters to 
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these three banks, and, by consequence, to prevent the 
renewal of all that are in the same bill with them. A 
lesson of public justice should be taught, that a few 
banks which have failed when others did not, are no 
longer entitled to public favor; that they are no longer 
upon a footing with other banks, and must not only go 
down themselves, but carry down those which embark in 
the same vessel with them. Not only justice upon the 
past, but security for the future, requires this discrimi- 
nation. A bank should see that, to fail, when others 
generally do not, is to die; and the fear of this would 
stimulate it to the greatest exertions to avoid a stop- 
page. 

This should be the fate of banks stopping payment 
when others do not, without regard to the cause of the 
stoppage; but in the case of the three banks referred 
to, there are special reasons for placing them under the 
ban of legislation. They stopped at atime, and under 
circumstances, to forfeit the confidence of the country, 
and certainly to lose all title to the favor of the democ- 
racy of the Union. Materials would be forthcoming-- 
and here Mr. B. alluded to the labors of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the banks of 
the District—materials would be forthcoming, he un- 
dertook to say, before these charters had made their 
way through all the forms of legislation, which would 
enable gentlemen to speak with precision, and to form 
opinions from authentic data in hand. 


was a deficiency to be regretted; but the select commit- 
tee of the House might supply what was wanting, and 
the inference was strong in favor of the fulness of their 
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meagerness of the report of the Senate’s committee, | ney; and as the report of the committee acknowledged 


report from what is well understood, namely, that that | 


committee has arrived at conclusions directly the re- 
verse of those which have been presented by the Sen- 
ate’s committee. He would limit himself, then, to say- 
ing, that these banks stopped payment during the panic 
session of Congress in 1834,~ and resumed payment 


reasons for believing, and of this he had shown some 
evidence when he spoke some days before, that they 
stopped voluntarily, and in conformity with the predic- 
tions daily made in the two Houses of Congress, “and re- 
sumed again voluntarily when they found that other 


banks would not obey the predictions, and after the la- | 
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sued for, and in accommodations to non-residents, nearly 
the whole amount of the remaining half; so that a mere 
modicum, a fragment of the half of the capital now sup- 
posed to be remaining, would alone remain disposable 
and available as active capital for the use of the commu- 
nity. To charter banks for two millions and a quarter, 
thus reduced and cramped, thus fettered and clogged, 
thus pre-occupied and pre-engaged, thus whittled away 
to nothing, was, not to create public institutions, but 
merely to perpetuate old monopolies and inveterate 
abuses in the hands of half a dozen knots and clusters of 
individuals. 

Mr. B. objected to the material of which the capital 
of these banks might consist. In five of them it was to 
be composed of specie, and funds equivalent to specie; 
and in the new one proposed to be constituted out of the 
two old ones, the capital was to consist of specie, and of 
specie funds, and of property equivalent to specie; the 
proportion of either not fixed. He repudiated all idea 
of this composition of capital, even if the proportions of 
specie, paper, and property had been fixed. But it was 
not; and the terms of the charter might be satisfied by 
putting up a five cent piece in silver, and the rest in 
stocks, or stock notes, or notes of other banks, or bills 
of exchange, real or fictitious, or in any kind of real or 
personal estate which the laws of the District recognised 
to be property. Certainly slaves were the best property 
in the District; they were most easily exchanged for mo- 


the necessity of giving solid foundations to their litter of 
banks, and limited the property part of the capital to 
that kind of property which was “altogether” equivalent 
to specie, the inference might be drawn that slaves were 
intended. He would not, however, draw that inference. 
It was sufficient that the charter allowed property and 
paper to constitute a part of the capital; this was a fatal 


| concession, in his view, and he would have no act nor 


} part in the creation of institutions so to be constituted. 
shortly after the Congress adjourned; that there were | 


Mr. B. objected to the amount of capital to be granted 


| to these banks, upon the ground that the District of 


} 
} 


Columbia was unable to raise two millions and a quarter 
of dollars to sustain them. This, he said, was confessed 


| in the bill; for it was evidently on the known inability of 


{ 


boring part of the community had been fleeced of the | 


notes which they held, and some uninitiated stockhold- 
ers had been fleeced of their stock. He presumed 
there would be materials for forming a judgment upon 
all these points before the two Houses of Congress 
were done with the subject; and that the delinquent in- 
stitutions could not be saved by the expedient of put- 
ting them into the same bill with the deposite bank of 
the District. He, for one, could not be coerced by that 
conjunction. 
a deposite bank, than with it, in this District. The 
Treasurer can be treasurer here, and can keep gold and 
pay it out, and give checks on any part of the United 
States to those who do not choose to receive their mo- 
ney here. 
discount and deposite, not of circulation. 

Pursuing his objections, and dealing, more than he 
would wish, in general statements, for want of fulness 
and precision in the committee’s report, Mr. B. arrived 
at what he conceived to be the actual condition of these 
banks—the whole seven taken together, as they came 
together, and had evinced a determination to live and 
die together. ‘Taken in the lump, and he presumed it 
might be said that, since they were all rechartered in 
1821, they had gone sadly and rapidly down the road to 
ruin; that they had wasted and sunk about one half of 
their capital, and had locked up in permanent loans to 
friends, in real estate, in stocks, in mortgages, in debts 


| money in Europe! 
) terest on that loan! 


At the most, it would only want a bank of | 


| 
| 
| 


the District to raise the amount in gold and silver, that 
paper and property were to be received as capital. But 
it needed not the confession of the bill to establish the 
fact. Our own tables were loadcd, our own ears were 
filled, our recent legislation was pregnant with the 
proof. What have we been petitioned to do for the last 
twelve years? First, to allow the District to borrow 
What next? Why, to pay the in- 
And what next? Why, to pay the 


principal also! And we have done it! Paid both prin- 


| cipal and interest on the loan which we authorized, and 
The administration can do better without | 


that under the loud and incessant cry of insolvency! un- 
der the reiterated, solemn, and persevering declaration, 
that they could pay neither principal nor interest, and 
must be sold to the Dutch if Congress did not assume 
their debt! Under these moving appeals Congress has 
interposed, and becomes paymaster for the Holland bebt, 
both principal and interest, and scarcely is this done, 
before these same cities want charters for banks--for 
two millions and a quarter of banks—and authority to 
issue currency, and to infest the land with two millions 
and a quarter of bank notes! 

Mr. B. took a higher ground of objection to the 
amount of the proposed capital of these banks; and that 
was, that the District could not use it if it had it. They 
could lend it, he would admit; but he denied that the 
burrowers could use it. They could not use or employ 
two millions and a quarter of loans and currency, and 
that of itself, without looking to the supply of currency 
which they daily receive from the Government expendi- 
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tures, and from the influx of visiters. his was not mat- 
ter of assertion and guess, but of calculation and science. 
The amount of currency employable in any community 
was a matter of business, and not of legislation. It was 
governed by the laws of trade, and not by the laws of 
legislative bodies. It depended upon principles, and 
not upon arbitrary regulations; and it was in vain to give 
a community more currency than could be employed in 
their current business. The excess would go off; and 
if it was a mixed currency, the gold would go first, the 


silver next: bank notes only would remain. This was | 


the immutable law of currency; and there were ascer- 
tained principles in the science of political economy, 
which would enable any informed man to arrive at prac- 
tical results, and to say, with sufficient precision, what 
amount of currency any community could use, and ought 
to possess. There are data by which to calculate this 
amount. One of these data is found in the total amount 
of the annual payments of the community; for it is known 
that the tenth part of the amount of the annual payments 
is sufficient for the amount of currency. Another of 
these data is found in the amount of population, and the 
extent and activity of their business; fourteen and fifteen 
dollars per head being found sufficient in England and 
in France, and four dollars per head being sufficient in 
Russia. Try the District of Columbia by either of these 
criterions, and the improvidence of these charters for 
two and one-quarter millions of currency will strike 
every imagination. First, its annual payments. They 
cannot amount to ten times the amount of these charters! 


into circulation here by the Government, and by visiters 
into the bargain! Next, try it by the population. The 
census of the District gives forty thousand souls, slaves in- 
clusive. This, upon the basis of the French and English 
supply, would require about six hundred thousand dol- 
Jars; but the District of Columbia had not the commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture of France and England, 
and could not employ as much currency. Four hundred 
thousand dotlars would imply annual payments to the 
amount of four millions; and that by the population of 
the District is certainly beyond the amount of the pay- 
ments made in these ten miles square, exclusively of the 
Government, and those who receive their supply of mo- 
ney from the Government. Be this as it may, assume 
it at what you please, and there is no need for banks of 
circulation here. The Government pays out above a 
million annually, and is now paying that in gold and sil- 
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Mr. B. said he had demonstrated that no bank of cir- 
culation ought to be authorized in this District; and, he 
would add, that none to furnish currency, except of 
large notes, ought to be authorized any where; yet what 
are we doing’? We are breeding six little corporations at 
a birth, to issue $2,250,000 of paper currency; and on what 
terms? No bonus; no tax onthe capital; none on the circu 
lation; no reduction of interest in lieu of bonus or tax; 
no specie but what the stockholders please to put in; 
and no liability on the part of the stockholders for a fail- 
ure of these corporations to redeem their notes and pay 
their debts. This is what we are doing; and now let us 
see what burdens and taxes these six corporations will 
impose upon the business part of the community— the 
productive classes among which they are to be perpet 
uated. First, there is the support of these six corpora 
tion governments; for every bank must have a govern. 
ment, like a State or kingdom; and the persons who 
administer these corporation governments must be paid, 
and paid by the people, and that according to the rates 
fixed by themselves, and not by the people. Each of 
these six banks must have its president, cashier, clerks, 
and messengers; its notary public to protest notes; and 
its attorney to bring suits. The aggregate salaries, fees, 
and perquisites, of all these officers of the six banks 
will be the first tax on the people. Next comes the 
profits to the stockholders. The nett profits of banks 
are usually eight to ten per cent. at present; the gross 
profits are several per cent. more; and the gross profits 


| are what the people pay. Assuming the gross profits 


much less to ten times that amount, with the amount put | to be twelve per cent., and the annual levy upon the 


commuuity will be about $270,000. The third loss to 
the community will be on the fluctuations of prices of 
labor and property, and the rise and fall of stocks, from 
the expansions and contractions of currency, produced 
by making money plenty or scarce, as it suits the inter- 
est of the bank managers. This item cannot be calcu- 
lated, and depends entirely upon the moderation and 
consciences of the Neptunes who preside over the flux 
and reflux of the paper ocean, and to whom all tides, 
whether of ebb or flow, and all conditions of the sea, 
whether of calm or storm, are equally welcome, equally 
auspicious, and equally productive. Then come three 


| other heads of loss to the community and profit to the 


ver; Visilers are supposed to pay out near half a million | 


more; so that here is nearly three times as much currency 
annually furnished to the District as it can use or employ; 
and hence results that there is not the slightest pretext 
for an increase from domestic banks. The District needs 
no banks of circulation! Banks of discount and deposite, 
to make loans, keep money, transfer credits, and deal 
in exchanges, with a law to exclude from the District 
bank notes of less than twenty dollars issued elsewhere, 
are wanted; but no banks to issue paper money are 
wanted. The District needs no such banks; and as for 
the Federal Government, it needs none here of any kind. 
The Treasurer ought to keep and pay out the public 
money here. Public money, at this place, should not 
be a fund for making loans. 

Mr. B. said he had wished to have been on a select 


committee for the charter of these banks; he wished to | 


have revived the idea of a bank without circulation, and 
to have disconnected the Government from the banking 


of the District. He had failed in his attempt to raise | 


such a committee; and, as an individual member of the 
Senate, he could now do no more than mention in debate 
the ideas which he would have wished to have ripened 
into legislation through the instrumentality of a com- 
mittee 5 


bank: loss of notes from wear and tear, counterfeits im 
posed upon the people for good notes, and good notes 
rejected by the banks for counterfeits; and then the 
loss to the holders from the stoppage and failure of 
banks, and the shaving in of notes and stocks. Such 
are the burdens and taxes to be imposed upon the peo 
ple to give them a paper currency, when, if the paper 
currency were kept away, and only large notes used, as 
in France, they would have a gold and silver currency 
without paying a tax to any body for it, and without be- 
ing subject to any of the frightful evils resulting from 
the paper system. On this point, Mr. B. wished to have 
the benefit of authority superadded to the weight of rea- 
son; he wished to have the voice of others added to his 
own; and for that purpose he would have recourse to 
the pages of our early history, and quote the opinions 
of those who made head against the paper system at its 
first introduction into our country, and whose predictions 
then have long since been converted into history, He 
spoke of the wise men who opposed the establishment 
of the Bank of the United States in 1791, and would use 
the su:nmary of their argument on this head as he found 
it collected and imbodied in the Life of Washington, by 
the late Chief Justice Marshall. He read from vol. 4, 
page 346: 

** The banishment of coin would be completed by ten 
millions of paper money in the form of bank bills, which 
were then issuing into circulation. Nor would this be 
the only mischief resulting from the institution of the 
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bank. The ten or twelve per cent. annual profit paid 
to the lenders of this paper medium would be taken out 
of the pockets of the people, who would have had, with- 
out interest, the coin it was banishing.” 

Mr. B. wished that this brief paragraph could reach 
the eyes and the ears of every citizen of the United 
States. He wished it was printed in letters of gold, and 
framed, and hung up in every citizen’s house. More than 
that: he wised it was planted in the heart, and engraven 
on the memory, of every voter and of every law-maker 
inthe Union. The single view thatis here presented, 
independent of all other evils of a paper currency, the 
single view of paper money expelling hard money, and 
then costing the people ten or twelve per cent. per an- 
num, while hard money would have cost them nothing, 
would certainly open the eyes of all disinterested per- 
sons, and induce them to unite with one voice to limit 
and restrict 'a currency unknown to the constitution, 
injurious in so many ways, and crowning its evils by 
banishing specie, and taxing the community to support 
itself. 

Mr. B. said that he was thoroughly opposed to the 
banking system, especially as carried on in the United 
States, where every bank was an issuer of paper cur- 
rency. But the evil had become too large; banks of 
circulation were too firmly fixed upon the people; ‘they 
were too securely seated in the saddle, booted and spur- 
red,” to be successfully met at present by direct oppo- 
sition. Palliatives, ameliorations, restrictions, limita- 
tions, safe-guards, something to lighten the burden and 
to lessen the danger to the people, and to check the on- 
ward march of the paper power, was all that could now 
be attempted; and in that view he had offered some 
amendments to the bill when it was first under consider- 
ation, and would state them again, and offer some rea- 
sons in their favor, in the hope that they might yet find 
favor before the bill was finally disposed of. ‘ 

Mr. B. then read his proposed amendments, modified 
in the two particulars suggested by the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Wricur,] and contained in his motion 
to recommit the bill with instructions: 

**To report a bill to wind up the affairs of all the 
banks now existing in the District of Columbia, and to 
allow them to use their corporate name and faculties for 
two years for that purpose: 

‘*To report separate bills for the incorporation of 
———— new banks, with small capitals, adapted to the 
capacity of the District to sustain specie banks, and 
strictly limited to the business of the place; the said cor- 
porations to contain, among other provisions, the fol- 
lowing principles: 

‘*1. The capital to_consist of gold and silver, one 
half of each; stock, stock notes, notes of other banks, 
and every thing but gold and silver, to be excluded from 
the capital. 

**2. The banks to pay no bonus; but the s'ock to be 
subject to taxation, like any other propérty in the Dis- 


trict. The notes issued by the banks to be subject to 
taxation. 
ae 


3. Every stockholder to be liable to the creditors of 
the bank, for the debts of the institution, to the amount 
of his stock, in the event of the failure of the bank to 
pay gold and silver; with summary process for the re- 
covery; and all alienations of stock to avoid this liability, 
to be void. 

**4, The banks to issue no notes of kiss denomination 
than twenty dollars; and all notes of less denomination 
than twenty dollars, issued by other banks, to be pro- 
hibited from circulation within the District. 

**5. All the notes and paper currency issued by said 
banks to be paid in gold and silver; one half of either 
at the option of the demander, the other half at the op- 
tion of the bank. 


District 


| 
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**6. The banks to own no real estate, except jor 
their immediate accommodation. 

**7, To deal in nothing but gold and silver bullion, 
and in foreign and domestic bills of exchange. The 
charters to be forfeited for selling any coin made cur- 
rent by the laws of the United States. 

‘©8, The charters to be limited to moderate terms of 
years, and to expire at different periods from each 
other. 

*¢9, The charters to be alterable, amenadable, and 
repealable, at the will of Congress, and not renewable 
under any terms whatever.” 

Mr. B. gave his reasons for proposing each of those 
ameliorations; and, first, as to the improvement in form- 
ing the capital of the banks. This was a point at which 
all banks, old and new, needed attention. Three hun- 
dred millions of banking capital within the United 
States were reported to be paid in, and this payment 
could only be made in specie, or in what is called 
** specie funds.” At the same time it is well known that 
the whole amount of specie in the United States is be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions of dollars, and that the 
banks have not got the half of this in their vaults. [t 
results then that if the banks possessed every hard dol- 
lar that there is in the United States, it would not form 
more than one fifth part of the capitals paid in; so that 
the other four fifths must consist of what is called 
‘*specie funds.” ‘This is a most indefinite phrase, hav 
ing no fixed mefining, or any limitation upon the extent 
of its comprehensive grasp; it is generally, however, 
conceded to comprehend all the varieties of stocks, 
fancy inclusive, which can be sold in the market fot 
money; all the notes of all the banks which, for the 
time being, pay specie; the stock notes of all the stock 
holders; the notes of the bank itself, after the first in 
stalment, which can be lent to the stokholders on stock 
notes, and paid in for capital; all bills of exchange, 
real or fictitious, which are drawn in legal form, so as 
to present the names of drawers, payers, and endorsers; 
and, finally, all sorts of paper securities which it is assu- 
med can be sold for specie. Out of such ‘* specie funds’’ 
as these, it may be conjectured that near four fifths of 
the capitals of the banks in the United States must be 
now composed; and, consequently, that the banking 
system of the United States is resting upon paper found 
ations, and that there is not specie enough in the whole 

Union by five to one to convert these paper foundations 
into gold and silver foundations! And these banks issue 
nearly all the currency which the people, the State 
Governments, and the Federal Government use! Such 
is the state of the currency under a constitution which 
recognises nothing but gold and silver for currency, 
and one of whose main objects was to save the peo 
ple from the curse of paper money. To correct, in 
some degree, this enormous and alarming evil, to pro 
vide at least a specie basis for the banks which Congress 
creates at the seat of Government, Mr. B. was in favor of 
limiting the capital to gold and silver, and that in equal 
proportion of each, in order to ensure a gold currency, 
as wellas a silver currency to the people. ‘The advan- 
tages to the country would be great from this im- 
provement in the formation of bank capital. It would 
limit the number of the banks, keep their capitals 
within some bounds, make their foundations more solid, 
prevent them banking on each other, and make gold, 
as well as silver, a part of the capital of every bank. 

The next improvement which Mr. Bb. proposed was 
the taxation of the capital, and also of the « irculation of 
the bank, in lieu of the comp n usually given under 
the name of bonus. Such 
a deception and illusion; for no bank 
bonus exc ept to get it back, witha pr fit upon it; an 1, 

herefore, the larger the bonus the larger the profits of 
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the bank, and the burdens of the people. In the char- 
ters now proposed, the bonus is dropped, which would 
be right if any thing was substituted, but nothing is sub- 
stituted for it! and thereby, the great privileges and ad- 
vantages which these charters vest in the corporators are 
a mere gift and gratuity, freely bestowed by the munifi- 
cence, or improvidence, of Congress, and that upon indi- 
viduals who had already enjoyed these privileges for 
twenty and thirty years. That bank capital should pay 
taxes like any other property, is a proposition too self-evi- 
dently just toadmit of argument. Bank capital is more 
able to pay taxes than any other kind of property, because 
it is a moneyed property, and produces money, ana that 
more readily and largely than any other kind of property. 

The compositions made by banks in the form of bonuses, 

is the acknowledgment of their obligation to pay a tax; 
but it is unjust to the community to exempt these corpo- 
rations from taxes in exchange for an inade quate and illu- 
sory bonus, which is always got back with usurious in- 
terest. Every State should tax its bank capital, not by 
composition before hand, but by annual levy; in many 


in the annual income, and would lessen the burden upon 
the rest of the community. In this District, the District 


and a quarter of bank capital proposed to be created; it 
should stand at the head of the list of its taxable proper- 
ty, and at the present rate of taxation in the District, 
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be necessary to effect the object instante, T his object 
is not merely to provide generally for the general wel- 
fare, but to carry into effect, in conformity with the last 
paragraph of the 8th section of the first article, those 
several and express provisions of the constitution which 
vest in Congress exclusively, the control over the mone- 
tary system of the United States, and more particularly 
those which imply ‘the necessity of a uniform currency. 

The exercise of the power for that object is free of any 
constitutional objection, provided the duties thus laid 
shall be uniform, and applied to the Bank of the United 
States as well as to the State banks. The act of laying and 
collecting the duties, which is expressly granted, i is alone 
sufficient to effect the object. * * * Congress may, 
if it deems it proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes, 
whieh will entirely put an end to their circulation. It 
may lay such a duty on all bank notes as would convert 
all the banks into banks of discount and deposite only, 


annihilate the paper currency, and render a bank of 


| the U nited States unnecessary in reference to that ob- 
’ | ject.’ 
States the proceeds of that tax would form a large item | 


Mr. B. said that these were most important and most 
cheering suggestions. They showed that it was in the 


| power of Congress to regulate the paper system of the 
euthorities should have power to tax the two millions | 


which he believed was above a cent on the dollar’s 


worth of property, the income from this item would be 
most sensibly and beneficially felt. 

Taxing the circulation of banks was another improve- 
ment which went hand in hand with taxing the capital, 
and might be used for two distinct and beneficial pur- 
noses: first, to raise revenue; and, next, to suppress 
small notes. ‘The United States did not need revenue 
at present, and, therefore, might not resort to the taxa- 
tion of bank notes for either object; but in 1813 and 

1814, she did need revenne, and did tax all the bank 
notes issued in the United States. It was done bya 
stamp duty; with the privilege to each bank of com- 
pounding for the tax in detail, by paying a sum in gross. 
In England, bank notes are taxed, and have been for 
many years, and now yield a handsome sum, He (Mr. 
B.) had a note of the taxes paid by the Bank of England 


he would st ate, premising that acts of Parliament im- 
posed a stamp duty on the notes, with the privilege of 
compounding for a gross sum. In 1791, ~~ composi- 
tion was £12,000 sterling per annum; in 179 99, the com- 
position was £20,000 for a of = and feta ol and 
£4,000 for nites less than £5; in 1804, the composition 
was £32,060; in 1808, it was : £42, 000; and in 1815 it 
was £94,500, or nearly half a million of dollars. The 
mode of composition in England was by paying so much 
(£3,500 after 1815) per million on the average circula- 
tion of the preceding year. The separate tax, and 
separate composition, for notes under £5, was a happy 
expedient for restricting and keeping under that species 
of circulation, and if adopted in the United States, might 
effectually suppress all notes under $20, or, what is bet- 
ter, under $100. The States may do it at once, for they 
all need revenue; and the United States can do it, with- 
out question, whenever she may need it; and that will 
be much sooner than persons now suppose. 
sition of a tax for the suppression of small notes has 
been expressly recommended by Mr. Gallatin; and Mr. 
B. would read a paragraph from his Essay on Banks and 
Currency (1839) to that effect. 

** Congress has power to lay stamp duties on notes, on 
bank notes, und on any description of bank notes. That 
power has already been exercised; und the duties may 
be laid to such an amount, and in such a manner, as may 


The impo- i 


whole Union, to hold all the banks in check, to suppress 
what notes they pleased; and he for one would wish to 
suppress all under $100, but must limit his exertions, for 
vant of co-laborers, not for want of will, to $20. Mr. 
B. took a pleasure in reminding the Senate that a Sena- 


| tor from Virginia, now again a member of this body, 


| institution, on its failure to pay specie. 


{Mr. Rives,] had some years ago pointed to this taxing 
power of Congress as the means by which small notes 
could be suppressed, and the paper currency of all the 
States completely regulated; and he should be happy to 
follow the lead of that gentleman in carrying into effect 
his wise and patriotic suggestion. 

A third improvement, which Mr. B. had proposed 
upon these charters, was to make the stockholders lia- 
ble, each to the amount of his stock, for the debts of the 
The reasons for 
this liability were strong and palpable. A man that owes 


| should pay while he has property to pay with; and it is 


iniquitous and unjustifiable that a bank director, or 


| stockholder, should riot in wealth while the business 
| part of the community should hold the bank notes which 
on its circulation, for half a century, some parts of which | 


they have put into circulation, and be able to get noth- 
ing for them after the bank had closed its doors. Such 
exemptions are contrary to the rights of the community, 


| and one of the great causes of the failure of banks. A 


liability in the stockholders is one of the best securities 
which the public can have for the correct management 
and solvency of the institution. The famous Scottish 
banks, which, in upwards of one hundred years’ opera- 
tions, had neither once convulsed the country with con- 
tractions and expansions, nor once stopped payment, 
were constituted upon this principle. All the country 
banks in England, and all the bankers on the continent 
of Europe, were liable to a still greater degree; for in 
them each stockholder, or partner, was liable, individ- 
ually, for the whole amount of the debts of the bank. 


| The principle proposed to be incorporated in these char- 


ters strikes the just medium between the common law 


' principle, which makes each partner liable for the 
| whole debts of the firm, and the corporation principle in 


the United States, which absolves each from all liability, 
and leaves the pennyless and soulless carcase of a de- 
funct and eviscerated bank alone responsible to the com- 
munity. Liability to the amount of the stock was an 
equitable principle, and with a summary process for the 
recovery of the amounts of notes and deposites, and the 


| invalidity of transfers of stock to avoid this liability, 


would be found a good remedy for a great evil. If the 


j stockholders in the three banks which stopped payment 
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in this city during the panic session had been thus liable, | notes in England correspond with the five and ten dol. 


the notes would not have been shaved out of the hands | 


of the holders; if the bank which stopped in Baltimore | 


at the same time, had been subject to this principle, the 
riots, which have afflicted that city in consequence of 
that stoppage, would not have taken place. Instead of 
these losses and riots, law and remedy would have pre- 
vailed; every stockholder would have been summoned 
before a justice of the peace—judgment granted against 
him on motion—for the amount held by the complainant; 
and so on, until all were paid, or he could plead that he 
had paid up the whole amount of his stock. 

A fourth improvement which Mr. B. had proposed, 
was to limit the notes issued by the banks to the minimum 
size of twenty dollars, and to exclude all notes-under 
that Minimum, issued by other banks, from circulation 
within the District. He confessed that he felt an extreme 
degree of mortification in making a motion in the Con- 
gress of the United States to limit the size of bank notes, 
when this Congress was sitting here, and held its ex'st- 
ence by virtue of a constitution which recognised noth- 
ing fur currency but gold and silver; but he feared he 
might be subject toa still greater mortification in wit. 
nessing the failure of bis motion, and the triumph of the 
paper system over this small attempt to check one of its 
greatest abuses. The limit of twenty dollars was the 
jowest that could be taken to accomplish the great ob- 
jects in view; and that limit was not assumed arbitrarily, 
but from a careful observation of the effect of different 
limits, in different countries, upon the nature and 
amount of the circulating medium. 

The great evils of the small paper currency are, 1. 
To banish gold and silver. 2, To encourage counterfeit- 
ing. 3. To destroy the standard of values. 4. To throw 
the burdens and the evils of the paper system upon the 
laboring and small dealing part of the community. 

The instinct of banks to sink their circulation to the 
lowest denomination of notes which can be forced up- 


lar notes in the United States, and the five pound note 
is only four dollars above our twenty dollars; so that the 
analogy is perfect, and the effect must be similar upon our 
fives, tens, and twenties, that it was in England from the 
issue and suppression of the one and two pound notes, 
and the limitation to £5, with the compulsory obligation 
to pay in gold. 

The encouragement of counterfeiting was the next 
great evil which Mr. B. pointed out as belonging to a 
small note currency; and of all the denominations of 
notes, he said those of one and two pounds in England, 
(corresponding with fives and tens in the United States, ) 
were those to which the demoralizing business of coun- 
terfeiting was chiefly directed! They were the chosen 
game of the forging depredator! and that, for the obvi- 
ous reasons that fives and tens were small enough to 
pass currently among persons not much acquainted with 
bank paper, and large enough to afford some profit to 
compensate for the expense and labor of producing 
the counterfeit, and the risk of passing it? Below fives, 
the profit is too small for the labor andrisk. Too many 
have to be forged and passed before an article of any 
value can be purchased; and the change to be got in sil- 
ver, in passing one for a small article, is too little. Of 
twenty and upwards, though the profit is greater on 


| passing them, yet the danger of detection is also 


greater. On account of its larger size, the note is 
not only more closely scrutinized before it is received, 
and the passer of it better remembered, but the 


| circulation of them is more confined to business men 


and- large dealers, and silver change will not be given 
for them 1D buying small articles. The fives and tens, 
then, in the United States, like the £1 and £2 in Eng- 
land, are the peculiar game of counterfeiters, and this 


| is fully proved by the criminal statistics of the forgery 


on the community, is a trait in the system universally | 


proved to exist wherever banks of circulation have been 
permitted to give a currency to a country; and the effect 
of that instinct has always been to banish gold and sil- 
ver. When the Bank of England was chartered, in the 
year 1694, it could issue no note less than £100 sterling; 
that amount was gradually reduced by the persevering 
efforts of the bank, to £50; then to £20; then to 15; 
then to 10; at last to 5; and finally to £2 and 1. Those 
last denominations were not reached until the year 1797, 


or until one hundred and three years after the institu. | 


tion of the bank; and as the several reductions in the 
size of the notes, and the consequent increase of paper 
currency took place, gold became more and more scarce; 


department in both countries. According to returns 
made to the British Parliament for twenty-two years— 
from 1797 to 1819—the period in which the one and 
two pound notes were allowed to circulate, the whole 
number of prosecutions for counterfeiting, or passing 
counterfeit notes of the Bank of England, was 998; in 
that number there were 313 capital convictions; 530 in 
ferior convictions; and 155 acquitals; and the sum of 
£249,900, near a million and a quarter of dollars, was 
expended by the bank in attending to prosecutions. 
Of this great number of prosecutions, the returns show 
that the mass of them were fur offences connected with 
the one and two pound notes. The proportion may be 


| distinctly seen in the number of counterfeit notes of dif- 


and with the issue of the one and two pound notes, it | 


totally disappeared from the country. 

This effect was foretold by all political economists, 
and especially by Mr. Burke, then aged and retired 
from public life, who wrote from his retreat, to Mr. 


ferent denominations detected at the Bank of England 
in a given period of time—from the Ist of January, 1812, 
to the 10th of April, 1818—being a period of six years 


| and three months out of the twenty-two years that the 


| 


Canning, to say to Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, these | 


prophetic words: ‘If this bill for the one and two 


guinea in England.” ‘The bill did pass, and the predic- 
tion was fulfilled; for not another guinea, half guinea, 


or sovereign, was seen in England, for circulation, un- | 


til the bill was repealed two and twenty years afier- 
wards! After remaining nearly a quarter ofa century 
without a gold circulation, England abolished her one 
and two pound notes, limited her paper currency to 
£5 sterling, required all Bank of England notes to be 
paid in gold, and allowed féur years for the act to take 
effect. 
England reported to Parliament that it was ready to 
begin gold payments; and commenced accordingly, and 
has continued themever since. The one and two pound 


Before the four years were out, the Bank of 


| 


one and two pound notes continued to circulate. The 
detections were, of one pound notes, the number of 
107,238; of two pound notes, 17,787; of five pound 
notes; 5,826; of ten pound notes, 419; of twenty pound 


| notes, 54. Of all above twenty pounds, 35. The prope rs 
pounds is permitted to pass, we shall never see another | 


tion of ones and twos to the other sizes may be weil seen 
in the tables for this brief period; but to have any idea 


| of the mass of counterfeiting done upon those small 


notes, the whole period of twenty-two years must be 
considered, and the entire kingdom of Great Britain 
taken in; for the list only includes the number of coun- 
terfeits detected at the counter of the bank, a place to 
which the guilty never carry their forgeries, and to which 


| a portion only of those circulating in and about London 


could be carried. The proportion of crime connected 
with the smail notes is here shown to be enormously 
and frightfully great. ‘The same results are found in the 
United States. Me. B. had looked over the statistics of 
crime connected with the counterfeiting of bank notes in 
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the United State, and found the ratio between the great 
and small notes to be about the same that it was in Eng- 
land. He had had recourse to the most authentic data— 
Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector--and there found the 
editions of counterfeit notes of the local or State banks, 
to be eight hundred and eighteen, of which seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six were of ten dollars and under; and six- 
ty-two editions only were of twenty dollars and upwards. 
Of the Bank of the United States and its branches, he 
found eighty-two editions of fives; seventy-one editions 
of tens; twenty-six editions of twenties; and two editions 
of fifties; still showing that in the United States, as well 
as in England, on local banks as well as that of the United 
States, the course of counterfeiting was still the same; 
and that the whole stress of the crime fell upon the five 
and ten dollar notes in this country, and their correspond- 
ing classes, the one and two pound notes in England. 
Mr. B. also exhibited the pages of Bicknell’s Counter- 
feit Detector, a pamphlet covered over column after col- 
umn with its frightful lists, nearly allunder twenty dol- 
lars; and he called upon the Senate in the sacred name 
of the morals of the country—-in the name of virtue and 
morality—-to endeavor to check the fountain of this 
crime, by stopping the issue of the description of notes 
on which it exerted nearly its whole force. 


Mr. B. could not quit the evils of the crime of coun- | 


terfeiting in the United States without remarking that 
the difficulty of legal detection and punishment was so 
great, Owing to the distance at which the counterfeits 
were circulated from ‘the banks purporting to issue 
them, and the still greater difficulty (in most cases im- 
possible) of getting witnesses toattend in person in States 
in which they do not reside, the counterfeiters all choos- 
ing to practise their crime and circulate their forgeries 
in States which do not contain the banks whose paper 
they are imitating. So difficult is it to obtain the attend- 
ance of witnesses in other States, that the crime of coun- 
terfeiting is almost practised with impunity. The notes 
under $20 feed and supply this crime; let them be stop- 
ped, and ninety-nine hundredths of this crime will stop 
with them. 

A third objection which Mr. B. urged against the 
notes under twenty dollars was, that nearly the whole 


evils of that part of the paper system fell upon the | 


laboring and small dealing part of the community. 
Nearly all the counterfeits lodged in their hands, or 
were shaved out of their hands?’ When a bank failed, 
the mass of its circulation being in small notes, sunk 
upon their hands. The gain to the banks from the 
wear and tear of small notes, came out of them; the loss 
from the same cause, falling upon them. ‘The ten or 
twelve per cent. annual profit for furnishing a currency 
in place of gold and silver, (for which no interest would 
be paid to the mint or the Government,) chiefly falls 
upon them; for the paper currency is chiefly under 
twenty dollars. These evils they almost exclusively 
bear, while they have, over and above all these, their 
full proportion of all the evils resulting from the expan 
sions and contractions which are incessantly going on, 
totally destroying the standard of value, periodically con- 
vulsing the country, and in every cycle of five or six 
years making a lottery of all property, in which all the 
prizes are drawn by bank managers and their friends. 

In proposing the limitation of twenty dollars to these 
District banks, Mr. B. of course coup!ed with it the 
concomitant provision for the exclusion of all notes 
under the same limit issued without the District. This 
was a precaution as just and natural as it was easy. <A 
prohibitory law, with a liability in every passer to pay 
the amount of the notes, with costs and damages, in 
specie, and especially in gold, with summary process 
before a justice of the peace for the recovery, would 
effectually expel the interdicted and pestiferous paper. 
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Mr. B. said that the proposed limit of twenty dollars 
for the minimum size of bank notes was not an arbitrary 
assumption or a fanciful designation; but was a limit 
ascertained by experience, and proven by results, to be 
the lowest that would suffice to accomplish the ends 
intended. ‘These ends are: 1. To re-establish the gold 
currency; 2. To make gold and silyer the common 
currency for all the small dealings of the country; 3. To 
extend and enlarge the specie basis of the paper circula- 
tion; 4. To save the laboring and small dealing part of 
the community from the effects of contractions and 
expansions from bank issues; 5. To save them from the 
impositions of counterfeiters, from losses when banks 
fail, and from bearing the whole burden of the wear 
and tear of small notes; 6. To save hard money enough 
in the country to make it safe to have such paper cur- 
rency as commerce and large dealings may require. 
These are the objects to be accomplished, and less than 
twenty dollars will have no adequate effect; far better 
would be the limit of $100, as it is nearly in France, 
and where that limit ensures a circulation of nine tenths 
gold and silver, and one tenth paper; namely, upwards 
of five hundred millions of dollars of one, and fifty mil- 
lions of the other. Wise would it be in any single State 
to adopt this limit, and to exclude all notes under that 
amount from circulation within its borders; that State 
would become the richest and the happiest in the Union. 
It would be, in its moneyed concerns, to the rest of the 
Union, what France is to the rest of Europe—the absor- 
bent of their precious metals, the perennial fountain of 
golden supply to its citizens, and the land of rest from 
the panics and pressures, the ebbs and flows, the feasts 
and famines, the dearths and deluges, the expansions, 
contractions, and revulsions, and all the crimes and mis- 
fortunes of the paper system! 

But to proceed with the twenty dollar limit. While 
England had notes as low as one and two pounds, which 


| we may call five and ten dollars, the specie basis con- 


tracted and diminished until silver could only be got for 
small change, and gold fled entirely from the country. 
The mint was forever coining; but the guineas and 
sovereigns went straight to France; and it was testified 
by Mr. Alexander Baring, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, that the guld coinage of the British 
mint, curing this period, was regularly recoined in 
France, often without seeing the light in Fngland; being 
packed in boxes and shipped as it issued from the mint, 
delivered in Paris before it was a week old, and swallow 
ed up in the ocean of French currency by passing 
through the French mint and assuming the stamp and 
arms of France. The suppression of the one and two 
pound notes in 1819, and the £5 limit, with the compul- 
sory obligation on the Bank of England to pay all its 
notes in gold, restored the gold currency in that country, 
and so extended and enlarged the specie basis, as to 


| make her currency half and half—half specie and half 
| paper—the specie two thirds gold, and one third silver,: 
| and the paper all of £5, about $24 and upwards. 


This 
has made a paper currency safe in England, for it is 
dollar for dollar; it has given to the laboring and 
small-dealing classes a hard money currency, and it has 
taken from the counterfeiters their chief and favorite 
classes of notes for imitation. Mr. B. took the great 
ground, that where a paper currency was tolerated at 
all, the safety and welfare of the community required 
the specie proportion to be one half; that it required a 
£5 limit, and gold payments, to effect that object in 
England; that a limit of twenty dollars would not effect 
it in the United States; and he was only restrained from 
proposing the French limit from the impossibility of 
contending successfully with the bank power at present, 
now omnipotent in the country, engrossing the time and 
governing the legislation, in whatever related to their 
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own interests. A twenty dollar limit would not give a 
substratum of half specie, even if our banks were com- 
pelled to pay all gold; but there is no compulsion on 
them to pay any part; and the efforts to bring them to 
half payments in gold would be long and bitterly resist- 
ed. Gold is the enemy of paper; it keeps it down when 
the holder of the paper has a right to demand gold; and 
thus a paper currency founded upon gold, as it is in 
England, will always be kept more within bounds than 
a paper currency founded upon silver. Silver is too 
cumbrous to hold paper in check. A person would not 
wish to change even a twenty dollar note into silver to 
carry in his pocket, but would gladly change it into 
gold; and so of fifty and hundred dollar notes. 
The next improvement on the paper currency which 
Mr. B proposed, was contained in his fifth proposition, 
namely, that all the notes and paper currency issued by 
the banks should be payable, not in gold or silver, but 
in gold and silver; one half of either at the option of the 
demander, the other half at the option of the bank. 
This, Mr. B. said, would be perfectly equitable; it would 
ensure an equal supply of each metal in the country, 
without requiring the banks to keep enough of both 
metals to meet their whole circulation. It was also in 
accordance with the constitution of the United States— 
with the recent law of Congress for the re-establishment 
of the gold currency—with the nature of the mines in 
our own country--and with the rights and interests of 
the people. The constitution intended that gold and 
silver should continue to be what it was at the time of 
the framing of that instrument—a concurrent currency 
in the country. This intention, made clear in all the 
debates upon the subject, is expressly declared in article 
1, section 10, Gold and silver are there joined together. 
They are joined by the conjunctive particle and,” 
not separated by the disjunctive particle ‘‘or.” ‘The 
act of Congress of 1834, for the re-establishment of the 
gold currency, and the subsequent act for the establish- 
ment of three branch mints, all show that it is the inten- 
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to suppress gold, and encourage small paper, that out 
of the evils incident to such a state of things, a depre- 
ciated currency may ensue, and the Bank of the United 
States may be called for to remedy the disorder. Law, 
then, is necessary to compel the banks to pay gold; and 
no measure more equitable could be devised than that 
of half payments in either metal; the demander having 
the first choice, and the bank the next. 

The equity of this principle being clear, the next 
consideration is, as to its practicability. On this point 
facts and reasons are equally explicit. The banks can 
pay half their currency in gold in one year from this 
time, if they please. They could have done it this 
summer if they had pleased. The Federal Government 
could have had all its surplus now in gold, if Congress 
had given the President authority to supply the mint 
with gold bullion and foreign coins. The state of the 
foreign exchanges is, and has been for months, decidedly 
in favor of the United States, and the importation has 
been, and continues to be, a profitable business. It is 
a money-making business to import gold, and the cus- 
tom-house returns show that it ig coming of itself, in the 
course of commerce, independent of the purchases and 
importations effected by some banking institutions. A 
few of the deposite banks, as he had understood, had 
ordered importations to the amount of four or five mil- 
lions. The Government had ordered home the French 
and Neapolitan indemnities in gold, the total of which 
will be seven millions. An equal sum of seven millions 
had been coined at our mint under the new law; and 
the native southern mines were promising a good pro- 


| duct. There could be no doubt, with the slightest ex- 


| last year. 


tion of the Government, approved by the voice of the | 


people, to have gold as well as silver. 
our mines leads to it. We have gold mines, but no 
silver ones. Gold is, therefore, a domestic production, 
and should become a national currency. The rights 
and interests of the people require a gold currency; 
they have aright to it under the constitution of the 
country and under the laws of the land; their interest 
requires it for checking the paper system, regulating 
exchanges, preventing counterfeiting, furnishing con- 
venient money for travelling, and preserving the most 
uniform and universal standard of value. Thus stands 
the constitution, the laws, the products of the country, 
and the rights and interest of the country in relation to 
goll. But the banks have acontrary interest! The 
whole paper system is adverse to gold! Exceptions of 
particular banks may be found; but the instinct of the 
paper system is against it; and a bank will pay in the 
least valuable and most cumbrous metal which it is per- 
mitted to offer. Between gold and silver, it will pay in 
silver; between silver and copper, it will pay in copper; 
between copper and iron, it will pay in iron. This is 
the instinct of the system; and now, in these United 
States, after all that has been done to revive the gold 
currency, that coin will be withheld from circulation, 
and sold for exportation, the moment the present ex- 
citement is over, and the aid of Jackson is withdrawn. 
Phis would be the case even without the impulse of a 
political motive, and without the instigation of party 
spirit, and without the regulation of party discipline; 
but, unfortunately, a powerful political party is opposed 
to gold in our country! The bank-whig party is opposed 
to it; and the whole political power and party machinery 
of these whigs, as they style themselves, will be exerted 
Vor. XI.—108 


The nature of 





etapa 


ertion on the part of the banks, that one half of the 
specie currency of the Union might be gold in the 
course of the ensuing year. It must be nearly twenty 
millions when President Jackson goes out of service. 
The whole specie currency was computed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at 64,000,000 at the end of the 
It is probably increased to 70,000,000, and 
ought to be increased to 100,000,000. The limitation 
of twenty dollars in the size of notes, and the compul- 
sory obligation on the banks to pay one half in gold, 
would certainly and quickly augment our specie cur- 
rency to 100,000,000. We have already doubled it in 
two years; for it was computed at about 30,000,000 at 
the time of the panic in 1834. War upon small notes 
and the introduction of gold has made this great in- 
crease. A vigorous prosecution of that war, and further 
measures for the protection of gold, will certainly add 
thirty millions more in a short time. 

Mr. B. said he here wished to fix the attention of 
those who were in favor of a respectable paper curren- 


| cy—a currency of respectable sized notes of twenty dol- 


lars and upwards—on the great fact, that the larger the 
specie basis, the larger and safer would be the super- 
structure of paper which rested upon it; the smaller 
that specie basis, the smaller and more unsafe must be 
the paper which rested on it. The currency of Eng- 
land is $300,000,000, to wit: £8,000,000 sterling (near 
$40,000,000) in silver; £22,000,000 sterling (above 
$100,000,000) in gold; and about £30,000,000 sterling 
(near $150,000,000) in bank notes. The currency of 
the United States is difficult to be ascertained, from the 
multitude of banks, and the incessant ebb and flow of 
their issues: calculations vary; but all put the paper cir- 
culation at less than 100,000,000; and the proportion of 
specie and paper, at more than one half paper. This is 
agreed upon all hands, and is sufficient for the practical 
result, that an increase of our specie to 1 0,000,000, 
and the suppression of small notes, will give a larger 
total circulation than we now have, and a safer one. 
The total circulation may then be 200,000,000, in the 
proportions of half paper and half specie; and the spe- 
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cie, half gold and half silver. This would be an im- 
mense improvement upon our present condition, both 
in quantity and in quality; the paper part would become 
respectable from the suppression of notes under twenty 
dollars, which are of no profit except to the banks which 
issue them, and the counterfeiters who imitate them; 
the specie part would be equally improved by becoming 
one half gold. 

Mr. B. could not quit this important point, namely, 
the practicability of soon obtaining a specie currency of 
100,000,000, and the one half gold, without giving other 
proofs to show the facility with which it has been every 
where done when attempted. 
history immediately after the Revolution, when the dis- 
appearance of paper money was instantly followed, as if 
by magic, by the appearance of gold and silver; to 
France, where the energy of the great Napoleon, then 
first consul, restored an abundant supply of gold and 
silver in one year; to England, where the acquisition of 
gold was at the rate of $24,000,000 per annum for four 
years after the notes under five pounds were ordered to 
be suppressed; and he referred with triumph to our 
own present history, when, in defiance of an immense 
and powerful political and moneyed combination against 
gold, we will have acquired about 20,000,000 of that metal 
in the two concluding years of President Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. Resting upon the general notoriety of the 
facts which he had stated relative to the rapid and easy 
acquisition of gold in all the instances referred to, he 
would economize time, and adduce proof in one instance 
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He referred to our own | 


only, that of England in 1819, after the suppression of | 
the one and two pound notes, and the resumption of 


gold payments. Of many authors at hand, he would 
use, for its brevity and precision, the statement of Mr. 
Gallatin (Dec. 1830) in his Essay upon Banks and Cur- 
rency: 

‘*For the same reasons, any accidental inequality in 
the distribution of the precious metals amongst the sev- 


| Suppression of notes under twenty dollars; 2d. 


} 


eral countries, in proportion to their respective wants, | 


is promptly and easily repaired; and any extraordinary 
demand from a particular country met without difficulty, 
or sensibly affecting the price of the metal required. 
The general supply or stock on hand is always sufficient 
to meet such demand, and the expenses and charges of 
transportation are, on account of the greater value of an 


equal bulk, far less than those of any other commodity— | 


hardly ever exceeding, in time of peace, one per cent. 
on the value, even when brought from the most distant 
countries of the civilized world. 
which immediately followed the resumption of specie 
payments in England, that occurrence occasioned an ex- 
traordinary demand of more than £20,000,000 sterling 
in gold, (about $100,000,000, to be supplied in four 
years,) or about $24,000,000 per annum; being three 
times as much as the annual supply of that metal; and 
this demand was met without any difficulty, or sensibly 
affecting the price of gold.” 

Mr. B. held this testimony to be entirely conclusive 
of the perfect facility and extreme promptitude with 
which any commercial nation can supply itself with a 
gold currency. He would quote from the same author 
a paragraph on the means of increasing the specie cir- 
culation of the United States: 

‘© We perceive but two means of enlarging the circu- 
lating metallic currency: 1. The suppression of small 
notes. 2. The measures necessary to bring gold again 
into circulation.” 

‘* The first measure is that which, after long experi- 
ence, a most deliberate investigation, and notwithstand- 
ing a strenuous opposition by the parties interested, has 
been finally adopted and persevered in by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. By the suppression of all notes 
of a denomination less than five pounds sterling (twenty- 


During the four years | 
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four dollars) in Rngland, Wales, and Ireland, the amount 
of the circulating metallic currency has become equal 
to that of bank notes of every description. The metal- 
lic currency consists of eight millions sterling in silver, 
(which is not a tender in any payment exceeding forty 
shillings,) and in twenty-two millions sterling in gold. 
This measure (suppression of notes under five pounds) 
has given a better security against fluctuations in the 
currency, and a renewal of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, than had been enjoyed during the thirty prece 

ding years. In Franee, where the Bank of Frarce is 
alone authorized to issue bank notes, and none of a 
denomination less than 500 francs, its circulation of notes 
hardly ever reaches $10,000,000 sterling, or about one 
tenth part of the currency of the country.” 

Mr. B. having read this paragraph from Mr. Gallatin, 
relative to the suppression of small notes, to show the 
effect of the first step towards enlarging the specie basis of 
the currency, also referred to other passages relative to 
the next step, that of bringing back gold into circuls- 
tion. The only measure for restoring this metal, in ad- 
dition to the suppression of small notes mentioned by 
Mr. Gallatin, was that of correcting the erroneous 
standard of our gold, that of 15 to 1 of silver. That 
has been done, and the standard raised higher than pro- 
posed by Mr. Gallatin; but the effect desired is not yet 
produced; gold is not yet in common and general use. 
An additional measure is therefore necessary, and that 
is a compulsory obligation on all the banks to pay their 
notes in gold and silver, one half each—the demander 
to have the first choice, the bank the second. At the 
time that Mr. Gallatin wrote (1830) three measures 
were necessary to bring back gold into circulation: Ist. 
vorrec- 
tion of the erroneous standard of gold; and, Sd. Com- 
pulsory obligation on banks to pay gold. One of these 
measures, a correction of the standard, has been adopt 
ed, and has partially restored gold; but its effect will 
be transient and inadequate unless the other two are 
added. 

Mr. B. took leave of this important and all-essential 
point, (the suppression of bank notes below twenty dol- 
lars,) with bringing to the memory of the Senate two 
most pertinent and weighty recollections—one founded 
upon the action of the Senate itself, the other on the 
recommendation of President Jackson. Four years 
ago, at the veto session, and when a modified recharter 
passed both Houses in favor of the Bank of the United 
States, the sum of twenty dollars was agreed upon as the 


| Minimum size of the notes to be issued under the re- 


newed charter. ‘The proceedings of the Senate on this 
point appear thus in Gales & Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates for Monday, the 28th of May, 1832: 

“The Senate then again proceeded to consider the 


bill to modify and continue the charter of the Bank of 


the United States. The question being on the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Weasrer, being in substance: 

‘* 1st. That the Secretary of the Treasury, when di- 
rected by the President, bave the power to purchase 
additional stock in the bank to an amount not exceed- 
ing three millions; and, 

*¢2d. That it should not be lawful for the bank, after 
the 4th day of March, 1856, to issue any notes of « less 
value than collars. 

‘¢Mr. Wesster said a few words in defence of his 
second amendment, which imposed no restriction until 
after the expiration of the present charter. The effect 
of his proposition would be to introduce more specie 
into circulation, and to banish the small notes with which 
the country is inundated. He moved to fill the blank 
with ten dollars, but expressed his willingness to vote 
for a higher restriction if any Senater should move it.” 

‘*Mr. Brenton would propose twenty dollars. He 
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wished the basis of circulation throughout the country 
to be in hard money. 
people, ought to receive their payments in hard money. 
‘They ought not to be put to the risk of receiving bank 
notes in all their small dealings. 
of good or bad notes. 
on their hands; and the whole business of counterfeiting 
was mainly directed to such notes as they handle—those 
under twenty dollars.” 

** After a few remarks from Mr. Foor and Mr. Cuam- 


BENS, the question was taken on filling the blank with | 


twenty dollars; when it was agreed to, and the amend- 
ment, thus shaped, was concurred in.” 


This was one of the recollections which Mr. B. wished | 
to bring to the mind of the Senate; the other was, that | 
President Jackson, in his last annual message to Con- | 
gress, had fixed upon twenty dollars as the minimum | 
| change, deal in bullion, but to issue no paper. 


size of bank hotes which ought to be tolerated. 


Mr. B. took this occasion to express his regret that | 


the true idea of banks seemed to be lost in this country, 


and that here we had but little conception of a bank, | 
A bank of discount | 
and deposite, in contradistinction to a bank of circula- | 
tion, is hardly thought of in the United States; and it | 


except as an issuer of currency. 


may be news to some bank projectors, who suppose 


that nothing can be done without banks to issue millions | 
of paper, to learn that the great bankers in London and | 
Paris, and other capitals of Europe, issue no paper; | 
and, still more, it may be news to them to learn that | 
Liverpool and Manchester, two cities which happen to 
do about as much business as a myriad of such cities as | 


this our Washington put together, also happen to have 
no banks to issue currency for them. ‘They use money 


and bills of exchange, and have banks of discount and | 
Mr. Gallatin, in | 


deposite, but no banks of circulation. 
his Essay upon Currency, thus speaks of them: 


** There are, however, even in England, where in- | 
corporated country banks issuing paper are as numer- | 


ous, and have been attended with the same advan- 
tages, and the same evils, as our country banks, some 


extensive districts, highly industrious and prosperous, 


where no such bank does exist, and where that want is | 
This | 


supplied by bills of exchange drawn on London. 
is the case in Lancashire, which includes Liverpool and 
Manchester, and where such bills, drawn at ninety days 
after date, are endorsed by each successive holder, and 
circulate through numerous persons before they reach 
their ultimate destination, and are paid by the drawee.” 

Mr. B. greatly regretted that such banks as those in 
Liverpool and Manchester were not in vogue in the 
United States. They were the right kind of banks. 
They did great good, and were wholly free from mis- 
chief. They lent money; they kept money; they trans- 
ferred credits on books; they bought and sold bills of 
exchange; and these bills, circulating through many 


hands, and endorsed by each, answered the purpose of 


large bank notes, without their dangers, and became 
stronger every time they were passed. To the banks it 
was a profitable business to sell them, because they got 
both exchange and interest. To the commercial com- 


munity they were convenient, both as a remittance and | 
To the community they were en- | 


as funds in hand. 


tirely safe. Banks of discount and deposite in the Uni- 


ted States, issuing no currency, and issuing no bank | 
note except of $100 and upwards, and dealing in ex- | 


change, would be entitled to the favor and confidence 
of the people and of the Federal Government. 


nevs. 

It is the faculty of issuing paper currency which 
makes banks dangerous to the country, and the height 
to which this danger has risen in the United States, and 
the progress which it is making, should rouse and alarm 
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Farmers, laborers, and market | 


They are no judges | 
Counterfeits are sure to fall up- | 


Such | 
banks only should be the depositories of the public mo- | 


| could not, in justice, be 
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the whole community. It is destroying all standard of 
value. It is subjecting the country to demoralizing and 
ruinous fluctuations of price. It is making a lottery of 
property, and making merchandise of money, waich 
has to be bought by the ticket holders in the great lot- 
tery at two and three per cent. a month. It is equiva- 
lent to the destruction of weights and measures, and 
like buying and selling, without counting, weighing, 
or measuring. It is the realization, in a different form, 
of the debasement and arbitrary alteration of the value 
of coins practised by the Kings of Europe in former 
ages, and now by the Sultan of Turkey. It is extin- 
guishing the idea of fixed, moderate, annual interest. 
Great duties are thus imposed upon the legislator; and 
the first of these duties is to revive and favor the class 
of banks of discount and deposite; banks to make loans, 
keep money, transfer credits on books, buy and sell ex- 
This 
class of banks should be revived and favored; and the 
United States could easily revive them by confiding to 
them the public deposites. ‘The next great duty of 
the legislator is to limit the issues of banks of circula 
tion, and make them indemnify the community in some 
little degree, by refunding, in annual taxes, some part 
of their undue gains. 

The progress of the banking business is alarming and 
deplorable in the United States. It is now computed 
that there are 750 banks and their branches in opera- 
tion, all having authority to issue currency, and, what is 
worse, all that currency is receivable by the Federal 
Government. The quantity of chartered bank capital, 
as it is called, is estimated at near $800,000,000; the 
amount of this capital reported by the banks to have 
been paid in is about $300,000,000; and the quantity of 
paper money which they are authorized by their char- 
ters to issue is about $750,000,000. How much of 
this is actually issued can never be known with any pre- 
cision; for such are the fluctuations in the amount of a 
paper currency, flowing from 750 fountains, that the 


| calculation of one day cannot be relied upon for the 


next. The amount of capital, reported to be paid 
in, is, however, well ascertained, and that is fixed at 
$500,000,000. This, upon its face, and without re- 
course to any other evidence, is proof that oar banking 
system, as a whole, is unsolid and delusive, and a fright- 
ful imposition upon the people. Nothing but specie 
can form the capital of a bank; there are not above sixty 
or seventy millions of specie in the country, and, of that, 
the banks have not the one half. Thirty millions in 
specie is the extent; the remainder of the capital must 
have been made up of that undefinable material called 
** specie funds,” or ** funds equivalent to specie,” the 
fallacy of which is established by the facts already 
stated, and which show that all the specie in the country 
put together is not sufficient to meet the one fifth part 
of these ‘specific funds,” or ‘* funds equivalent to 
specie.” The equivalent, then, does not exist! credit 
alone exists; and any general attempt to realize these 
** specie funds,” and turn them into specie, would ex 
plode the whole banking system, and cover the country 
with ruin. ‘There may be some solid and substantial 
banks in the country, and undoubtedly there are better 
and worse among them; but as a whole—and it is in 
that point of view the community is interested——as a 
whole, the system is unsolid and delusive! and there is 
no safety for the country until great and radical reforms 
are effected. 

The burdens which these 750 banks impose upon the 
people were then briefly touched by Mr. B. It Was a 
great field, which he had not time to explore, but which 
rely passed by. First, 
there were the salaries and fees of 750 sets of bank of- 


ficers: presidents, cashiers, cle rks, messengers, notaries 
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public to protest notes, and attorneys to sue on them; | 
all these had salaries, and good salaries, paid by the 

people, though the people had no hand in fixing these 

salaries; next, the profits to the stockholders, which, at 

an average of ten per centum gross, would give thirty 

millions of dollars, all levied upon the people; then 

came the profits to the brokers, first cousins to the 

bankers, for changing notes for money, or for other 

notes at par; then the gain to the banks and their 

friends on speculations in property, merchandise, pro- 

duce, and stocks, during the periodical visitations of the 

expansions and contractions of the currency; then the 

gain from the wear and tear of notes, which is so much 

loss to the people; and, finally, the great chapter of 
counterfeiting, which, without being profitable to the | 
bank, is a great burden to the people, on whose hands 
all the counterfeits sink. The amount of these burdens | 
he could not compute; but there was one item about | 
which there,was no dispute—the salaries to the officers 
and the profits to the stockholders--and this presented 
an array of names more numerous, and an amount of 
money more excessive, than was to be found in the 
“* Blue Book,” with the Army and Navy Kegister in- 
clusive. 

Mr. B. said this was a faint sketch of the burdens of 
the banking system as carried on in the United States, 
where every bank is a coiner of paper currency, and 
where every town, in some States, must have its banks 
of circulation, while such cities as Liverpool and Man- 
chester have no such banks, and where the paper mo- 
ney of all these machines receive wings to fly over the 
whole continent, and to infest the whole land, from 
their universal receivability by the Federal Government | 
in payment of all dues at their custom-houses, land offi- 
ces, post offices, and by all the district attorneys, mar- | 


shals, and clerks, employed under the federal Judiciary. | 
The improvidence of the States, in chartering such in- | 
stitutions, is great and deplorable; but their error was | 
trifling, compared to the improvidence of the Federal | 
Government in taking the paper coinage of all these 
banks for the currency of the Federal Government, 
maugre that clause in the constitution which recognises 
nothing but gold and silver for currency, and which 
was intended forever to defend and preserve this Union 
from the evils of paper money. 

Mr. B. averred, with a perfect knowledge of the fact, | 
that the banking system of the United States was on a 
worse footing than it was in any country upon the face 
of the earth; and that, in addition to its deep and dan- 
gerous defects, it was also the most expensive and bur- 
densome, and gave the most undue advantages to one 
part of the community over another. He had no doubt 
but that this banking system was more burdensome to 
the free citizens of the United States than ever the feu- | 
dal system was to the villeins, and serfs, and peasants of | 
Europe. And what did they get in return for this vast | 
burden’? A pestiferous currency of small paper! when | 
they might have a gold currency without paying inter- | 
est, or suffering losses, if their banks, like those in 
Liverpool and Manchester, issued no currency except | 

| 


as bills of exchange; or, like the Bank of France, issued 
no notes but those of 500 and 1,000 francs, (say $100 
and $500;) or, even like the Bank of England, issued 
no note under £5 sterling, and payable in gold. And 
with how much real capital is this banking system, so 
burdensome to the people of the United States, carried 
on? About $30,000,000! Yes; on about 30,000,000 of 
specie rest the 300,000,000 paid in,andon which thecom- | 
munity are paying interest, and giving profits to bank- 
ers, and blindly yielding their faith and confidence, as if | 
the whole 300,000,000 was a solid bed of gold and sil- 
ver, instead of being, as it is, one tenth part specie, and 
nine tenths paper credit! | 


Indian Appropriations. 
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Mr. B. said the reform of the banking system was a 
task as difficult as indispensable. The number and pow- 
er of the banks was the first great impediment; the 
quantity of independent legislation was the next; but it 
had been shown that the whole was under the power of 
Congress, and that the Federal Government could, by 
the collection of its own revenues, regulate the State 
currencies, and bring them all to the touchstone of gold. 
The States themselves could effect the regulation by di- 
rect legislation. It is no answer to say, ‘* we will if the 
rest will.” Let one begin, and let it exclude from its 
borders all the descriptions of notes which its own banks 
are forbidden to issue; that State will immediately realize 
the full benefit of its legislation, and others will soon fol- 
low the example. If they do not, the benefits to the re- 














| formed States will be none the less, but the greater; 


they will be to the rest of the States what France was to 
England during the reign of the one and two pound 
notes; the absorbent of their gold! Above all, Mr. B. 
said, the Congress of the United States should begin first; 
that Congress to whose guardian care is committed the 


| constitution, which recognises nothing but gold and silver 


for money; and here, in this District, where Congress 
sits, and has exclusivé jurisdiction, is the place to begin; 
and now the time, when seven banks in company have 
knocked all at once at our doors, and demanded, twice 
and thrice, renewed charters, without having undergone 
the investigations which their past conduct requires. 
Here is the place, this the authority, and now the time, 
to begin; and as we now act, so will be the influence of 
our example, for good or for evil, throughout the entire 


| extent of the Union. 


When Mr. Benwron had concluded— 
Mr. KING, of Alabama, again vindicated the bill and 


, the banks, and urged especially the distressing results 


to the District of the failure of the bill, or of any great 

and sudden change in the currency of the District. 
After some farther remarks from Mr. WALKER, 
The question was then taken on the passage of the 


| bill, and decided as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crit- 
tenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, 
Leigh, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, South, 
ard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, Webster—26- 

Naxys—Messrs. Benton, Ewing of Ulinois, King of Geor- 


| gia, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Niles, Robinson, 
| Ruggles, Shepley, Wall, White, Wright—14. 


After transacting some other business, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Wepnesnay, June 8. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported the amendments of the House to the bill making 
appropriations for the expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, for Indian annuities, &c. Several of the amend- 
ments of the House were concurred in. 

One of the amendments of the House was an increase 
of the appropriation for the removal of the Creeks, so as to 
embrace the whole of them, being about twenty-one thou- 
sand, at thirty dollars a head. The first estimate was for 
twelve thousand, at a lower rate. It was asked of the 
chairman of the committee if it was possible to effect this 
operation of removing the Creeks during the present 
year, and the reply was, that if they could be got into 
the humor, their removal might be effected before the 
next meeting of Congress. 

While this amendment was pending, on motion of Mr. 
CALHOUN, the further consideration of the subject 
was arrested, by a motion made by Mr. Catsoun to lay 
the whole matter on the table; which was agreed to. 
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INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to prohibit deputy postmas- 
ters from receiving and transmitting certain papers de- 
scribed therein, in the States in which they are, or may 
be, prohibited by law. 

{The following is a copy of the bill: 

Be it enacted, &c., That it shall not be lawful for any 
deputy postmaster, in any State, Territory, or District 
of the United States, knowingly to deliver to any person 
whatever, any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other 
printed paper or pictorial representation, touching the 
subject of slavery, where, by the laws of the said State, 
Territory, or District, their circulation is prohibited; and 
any deputy postmaster who shall be guilty thereof shall 
be forthwith removed from office. 

Src. 2, And be it further enacted, That nothing in the 
acts of Congress to establish and regulate the Post Office 
Department shall be construed to protect any deputy 
postmaster, mail carrier, or other officer or agent of said 
Department, who shall knowingly circulate, in any State, 
Territory, or District, as aforesaid, any such pamphlet, 
newspaper, handbill, or other printed paper or pictorial 
representation, forbidden by the laws of such State, 
Territory, or District. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That the deputy postmasters of the offices where 
the pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, or other printed 
papers or pictorial representations aforesaid, may arrive 
for delivery, shall, under the instructions of the Post- 
master General, from time to time give notice of the 
same, so that they may be withdrawn by the person 
who deposited them originally to be mailed; and if the 
same shall not be withdrawn in one month thereafter, 
shall be burnt or otherwise destroyed. ] 

The question being on the passage of the bill— 

Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate at length in 
opposition to the bill, commencing his argument against 
what he contended was its vagueness and obscurity, in 
not sufficiently defining what were the publications the 
circulation of which it intended to prohibit. The bill 
provided that it should not be lawful for any deputy post- 
master, in any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, knowingly to deliver to any person whatever, 
any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed 
paper or pictorial representation, touching the subject 
of slavery, where, by the laws of the said State, District, 
or Territory, their circulation was prohibited. Under 
this provision, Mr. W. contended that it was impossible 
to say what publications might not be prohibited from 
circulation. Nomatter what was the publication, whether 
for or against slavery, if it touched the subject in any 
shape or form, it would fall under the prohibition. Even 
the constitution of the United States might be prohibited; 
and the person who was clothed with the power to judge 
in this delicate matter was one of the deputy pustmusters, 
who, notwithstanding the difficulties with which he was 
encompassed in coming to a correct decision, must de- 
cide correctly, under pain of being removed from office. 
It would be necessary, also, he said, for the deputy post- 
masters referred to in this bill to make themselves ac- 
quainted with all the various laws passed by the States, 
touching the subject of slavery, and to decide on them, 
no matter how variant they might be with each other. 
Mr. W. also contended that the bill conflicted with that 
provision in the constitution which prohibited Congress 
from passing any law to abridge the freedom of speech 
or of the press. What was the liberty of the press? he 
asked. {t was the liberty of printing as well as the lib- 
erty of publishing, in all the ordinary modes of publica- 
tion; and was not the circulation of papers through the 
mails an ordinary mode of publication? He was afraid 
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that they were in some danger of taking a step in this 
matter that they might hereafter ‘have cause to regret, 
by its being contended that whatever in this bill applies 
to publications touching slavery, applies to other publi- 
cations that the States might think proper to prohibit; 
and Congress might, under this example, be called upon 
to pass laws to suppress the circulation of political, reli- 
gious, or any other description of publications which 
produced excitement in the States. Was this bill in ac- 
cordance with the general force and temper of the con- 
stitution and its amendments’ It was not in accordance 
with that provision of the instrument under which the 
freedom of speech and of the press was secured. What- 
ever laws the State Legislatures might pass on the sub- 
ject, Congress was restrained from legislating in any 
manner whatever, with regard to the press. It would 
be admitted, that if a newspaper came directed to him, 
he had a property in it; and how could any man, then, 
take that property and burn it without due form of law? 
and he did not know how this newspaper could be pro- 
nounced an unlawful publication, and having no proper- 
ty in it, without a legal trial. 

Mr. W. argued against the right to examine into the 
nature of publications sent to the post office, and said 
that the right of an individual in his papers was secured 
to him in every free country in the world. In England, 
it was expressly provided that the papers of the subject 
shall be free from all unreasonable searches and seizures 
—language, he said, to be found in our constitution. 
This principle established in England, so essential to 
liberty, had been followed out in France, where the 
right of printing and publishing was secured in the 
fullest extent; the individual publishing being amenable 
to the laws for what he published; and every man 
printed and published what he pleased, at his peril. 
Mr. W. went on at some length to show that the bill 
was contrary to that provision of the constitution which 
prehidits Congress to pass any law abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that, as he had voted for the 
engrossment of this bill, and should vote for its final 
passage, he felt himself bound to defend and justify his 
vote against the argument of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wensster.] In doing so, he would imi- 
tate that Senator, if in no other respect, at least in being 
brief. 

It is itidispensable to the clear and distinct understand 
ing of any argument, to know precisely what is the 
question under discussion. Without this knowledge, 
we cannot tell whether in any or in what degree the ar- 
gument is applicable to the subject. What, then, is the 
naked question now under discussion, stripped of all 
the mist which has been cast around it? This bill em- 
braced but a single principle, though this principle was 
carried out through three sections. It provides that 
deputy postmasters, within the limits of such slavehold- 
ing States as have found it necessary for their own 
safety to pass laws making it penal to circulate inflamma 
tory publications and pictorial representations, calculated 
to excite the slaves to insurrection, shall not be protect- 
ed by the laws of the United States, in violating these 
State laws. Postmasters within these States, who shall 
knowingly distribute such publications, are liable to be 
removed from office. The bill also provides that the 
post office laws of the United States shall not protect 
postmasters, mail carriers, or other officers or agents of 
the-Department, who shall knowingly circulate such in- 
cendiary publications, from the penalties denounced 
against this offence under the laws of the States. This 
is the spirit and principle of the bill. It does no more 
than to withdraw the protection of the laws of the United 
States, establishing the Post Office Department, from 
postmasters and other agents of this Government whc 
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shall wilfully transgress State laws deemed absolutely 
necessary to secure the States, within which they exist, 
from servile insurrection. 

This bill did not affect, in the slightest degree, any of 
the non-slaveholding States. Neither did it apply to any 
of the slaveholding States, except those within which 
the danger of insurrection had become so imminent as 
to compel them to pass laws of the character referred to 
in the bill. 

Of the policy and justice of passing such a bill he 
could not doubt, provided we possess the power. No 
person would contend that this Government ought to be- 
come the instrument of exciting insurrection within any 
of the States, unless we were constrained to purswe this 
course by an overruling constitutional necessity. The 
question then is, Does any such necessity exist? Are we 
bound by the constitution of the United States, through 
our post offices, to circulate publications among the 
slaves, the direct tendency of which is to excite their pas- 
sions and rouse them to insurrection? Have we no power 
to stay our hand in any case? Even if a portion of this 
Union were ina state of open rebellion against the United 
States, must we aid and assist the rebels, by communica- 
ting to them, through our Post Office Department, such 
publications and information as may encourage and pro- 
mote their designs against the very existence of the con- 
federacy itself? If the constitution of the United States 
has placed us in this deplorable condition, we must yield 
to its mandates, no matter what may be the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. B. did not believe that the constitution placed us 
in any such position. Our power over the mails was as 
broad and general as any words in the English language 
could confer. The constitution declares that ** Congress 
shall have power to establish post offices and post roads.” 
This is the only provision which it contains touching the 
subject. After the establishment of these post offices 
and post roads, who shall decide upon the purposes for 
which they shall be used? He answered, Congress, and 
Congress alone. ‘There was no limitation, no restriction 
whatever, upon our discretion contained in the bond. 
We have the power to decide what shall and what shall 
not be carried in the mail, and what shall be the rates of 
postage. He frecly admitted that, unless in extreme 
cases, where the safety of the republic was involved, we 
should never exercise this power of discrimination be- 
tween what papers should and should not be circulated 
through the mail. The constitution, however, has con- 
ferred upon us this general power, probably for the very 
purpose of meeting these extreme cases; and it is one 
which, from its delicate nature, we shall not be likely to 
abuse. 

He differed entirely from the report of the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] as to the source 
whence the power was derived to pass this bill. No 
action of the State Legislatures could either confer it or 
fake itaway. It was perfect and complete in itself un- 
der the federal constitution, or it had no existence. With 
that Senator he entirely concurred in opinion, that the 
sedition law was clearly unconstitutional. Congress have 
no power to abridge the freedom of the press, or to pass 
any law to prevent or to punish any publication what- 
ever. He understood the freedom of the press to mean 
precisely what the Senator from Massachusetts had 
stated. But does it follow, as the gentleman contends, 
that because we have no power over the press, that 
therefore we are bound to carry and distribute any 
thing and every thing which may proceed from it, even 
if it should be calculated to stir up insurrection or to 
destroy the Goyernment? So far as this Government is 
concerned, every person may print, and publish, and 
circulate, whatever he pleases; but are we therefore 
compelled to become his agents, and to circulate for 
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him every thing he may choose to publish? ‘This is the 
question. Any gentleman upon this floor may write 
what he thinks proper agaist my character; but because 
he can exercise this liberty, am I therefore bound to 
carry and to circulate what he has written? So any in- 
dividual within the broad limits of this Union, without 
previous restraint and without danger of punishment 
from the Federal. Government, may publish what is cal- 
culated to aid and assist the enemies of the country in 
open war; but does it follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that this very Government is bound to carry and 
circulate such publications through its mails? A more 
perfect non sequitur never had been presented to his 
mind. It was one thing not to restrain or punish pub- 
lications; it was another and an entirely different thing 
to carry and circulate them after they have been pub- 
lished. The one is merely passive, the other is active. 
It was one thing to leave our citizens entirely free to 
print and publish and circulate what they pleased, and 
it was another thing to call upon us to aid in their cir- 
culation. From the prohibition to make any law 
‘* abridging the freedom of speech or of the press,” it 
could never be inferred that we must provide by law 
for the circulation through the post office of every thing 
which the press might publish. And yet this is the ar- 
gument both of the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from South Carolina. If this argument were 
well founded, it was very clear to his mind, that no State 
law could confer upon Congress any power to pass this 
bill. We derived our powers from the federal constit::- 
tion, and from that alone. If under its provisions we 
had no authority to pass the bill, we could derive no 
such authority from the laws of the States. 

Why, then, did Mr. B. vote for a bill to prevent the 
circulation of publications prohibited by State laws? 
Not because we derived any power from these laws; 
but, under the circumstances, they contained the best 
rule to guide us in deciding what publications were dan 
gerous. ‘The States were the best judges of what was 
necessary for their own safety and protection; and they 
would not call for the passage of this bill, unless they were 
firmly convinced that the situation in which they were 
placed imperiously demanded it. They were willing to 
submit to a great evil in depriving themselves of infor- 
mation which might be valuable to them, in order to 
avoid the still greater evil that would result from the 
circulation of these publications and pictorial represen- 
tations among their slaves. Sucha law would not be 
permitted to exist after the necessity for it had ended. 
He was therefore willing, upon this occasion, to refer 
to the laws of the States, not for the purpose of confer- 
ring any power on Congress, but merely for a descrip- 
tion of the publications which it should be unlawful for 
our deputy postmasters within these States to circulate. 

This bill was in strict conformity with the recommen 
dations contained in the President’s message on this sub- 
ject, which had, he believed, found favor every where. 
The principles of this message, which had been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] had, be believed, been highly 


| commended in a resolution passed by the Legislature of 
that State. He would read an extract from the Presi- 


dent’s message: 

**In connexion with these provisions in relation to 
the Post Office Department, I must also invite your at- 
tention to the painful excitement produced in the South 


| by attempts to circulate through the mails inflammatory 
appeals addressed to the passions of the slaves, in prints 
and in various sorts of publications, calculated to stimu- 
late them to insurrection, and to produce all the horrors 
| of servile war. 

‘* There is, doubtless, no respectable portion of our 
countrymen who can be so far misled as to feel any 
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other sentiment than that of indignant regret at conduct 
so destructive of the harmony and peace of the country, 
and so repugnant to the principles of our national com- 
pact, and to the dictates of humanity and religion. Our 
happiness and prosperity essentially depend upon peace 
within our borders—and peace depends upon the main- 
tenance, in good faith, of those compromises of the con- 
stitution upon which the Union is founded. It is for- 
tunate for the country that the good sense, the generous 
feeling, and the deep-rooted attachment of the people 
of the non-slavebolding States to the Union, and to their 
fellow-citizens of the same blood in the South, Have 
given so strong and impressive a tone to the sentiments 
entertained against the proceedings of the misguided 
persons who have engaged in these unconstitutional and 
wicked attempts, and especially against the emissaries 
from foreign parts who have dared to interfere in this 
matter, as to authorize the hope that those attempts 
will no longer be persisted in. But if these expressions 
of the public will shall not be sufficient to effect so desi- 
rable a result, not a doubt can be entertained that the 
non-slaveholding States, so far from countenancing the 
slightest interference with the constitutional rights of the 
South, will be prompt to exercise their authority in sup- 
pressing, so far as in them lies, whatever is calculated 
to produce this evil. 

** In leaving the care of other branches of this inter- 
esting subject to the State authorities, to whom they 
prepcily belong, it is nevertheless proper for Congress 
to take such measures ss will prevent the Post Office 
Department, which was designed to foster an amicable 
intercourse and correspondence between all the mem 
bers of the confederacy, from being used as an instru- 
ment of an opposite character. ‘The General Govern- 
ment, to which the great trust is confided of preserving 
inviolate the relations created among the States by the 
constitution, is especially bound to avoid, in its own 
action, any thing that may disturb them. I would, 
therefore, call the special attention of Congress to the 
subject, and respectfully suggest the propriety of pass- 
ing such a law as will prohibit, under severe penalties, 
the circulation in the southern States, through the mail, 
of incendiary publications intended to instigate the slaves 
to insurrection.” 

in reply to Mr. Wessrer, Mr. B. said that he did 
not think there was any vagueness in that part of the bill 
on which the gentieman had commented, except what 
arose from the nature of the subject. 
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It is vague, says | 


the gentleman, because it contains no description of the | 


publications the circulation of which it intends to pro- 


hibit, except the words ‘touching the subject of sla- | 


very.”’ On this foundation he had erected a considera- 
ble portion of his argument. Mr. B. acknowledged 
that if the bill contained no other description than this, 
it would be impossible to carry it into execution. But 
this was not the fact. The subsequent language restrict- 
ed this vague description; because it confined the opera- 
tion of the bill to such publications only, “ touching the 
subject of slavery,” as were prohibited from circulation 
by the laws of the respective States. 

We have (said Mr. B.) wisely and properly referred, 
for the description of the offence, to the laws of the dif- 
ferent States which will be embraced by the bill. It 
was just, it was politic, it was treating those States 
with a proper degree of respect, to make our law con- 
form with their laws, and thus to take care that no con- 
flict shouJd arise between our deputy postmasters and 
their State authorities. Could the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts himself make the bill more explicit? He 
could not do it, consistently with the principles upon 
which it was founded, without incorporating into its 
provisions all the laws of all the States who had thought 
proper to pass laws upon this subject. 
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postmasters were resident citizens of those States. They 
were bound to know the State laws under which they 
lived; and all that this bill requires is, that they shall 
not violate them, : 

The Senator from Massachusetts has contended that 
any newspaper which had been sent to an individual by 
mail, and was deposited in a post office, was his prop- 
erty; and we had, therefore, no right to say it should 
not be delivered. But this was begging the question. 
It was taking that for granted which remained to be 
proved. If Congress, as he (Mr. B.) had contended, pos- 
sessed the incontestable power of declaring what should 
and what should not be circulated through the mails, 
no man could have the right to demand from any post 
office that which the law had declared should not thus 
be circulated. If we can, without violating the consti- 
tution, say that these inflammatory publications, tending 
to excite servile wur, shall not be distributed by our post- 
masters among the individuals to whom they are direct- 
ed, no question of property could then arise. No man 
can have a property in that which is a violation of law. 
it then becomes a question, not of property, but of 
public safety. Admit the gentleman’s premises, that we 
have no right to pass any law upon this subject, and he 
can establish his position that a property exists in those 
publications whilst in the post offices. Without this 
admission his argument entirely fails. 

He felt as reluctant as any man could feel, to vote for 
any law interfering with the circulation through the 
mails of any publication whatever, no matter what might 
be its character. Butif the slaves within any southern 
State were in rebellion, or if a palpable and well-found- 
ed danger of such a rebellion existed, with his present 
convictions, should he refuse to prevent the circulation 
of publications tending to encourage or excite insurrec- 
tion, he would consider himself an accomplice in their 
guit. He entertained no doubt whatever of the power 
of Congress to pass this bill, or of the propriety of exer- 
cising that power. He would not have voted for the 
bill which had been reported by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] because he thought it 
a measure far beyond what was required by the neces- 
sity of the case. This bill, whilst it was sufficiently 
strong to correct the evil, would be confined in its opera- 
tions to those States within which the danger existed. 

Mr. DAVIS stated at length his objections to the 
passage of the bill. Senators assumed that there were 
no difficulties in the way, because the post office power 
gave to Congress the right to decide what should be 
carried in the mails. On a former occasion, he had said 
all that was proper in regard to this matter. He then 
drew the attention of the Senate to the constitutional 
question involved, and demonstrated, as he thought, 
that there was no authority in the constitution to pass 
this bill, or any thing like it. The language of the con- 
stitution was very simple: it only said that Congress 
should have the power to establish post offices and post 
roads. 
the constitution? ‘Vo understand this, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain what was the meaning held at the time 
the constitution was adopted. You hada post office at 
the time the constitution was made, and a press also; 
und the provision in the constitution was made in reler- 
ence to both these known things. The object 
lishing the post office, then, was to send ibroad inteili- 
gence throughout the country; and it was intended for 
the transmission of newspapers, pamphiets, judicial and 
legislative proceedings, and all matters emanating trom 
the press, relating to politics, literature, and science, 
and for the transmission of private letters. 1t would be, 
therefore, in his opinion, in conflict with the provision 


in estab- 


| of the constitution giving Congress the power to estab- 


Our deputy | lish the post office, as well as 


in abridgment of the 


Now, what was a post office, in the meaning of 


me 
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freedom of the press, to carry into effect the provisions 
of the bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania reiterated the argi- 
ment used the other day by his friend from Georgia, 
that you have no right to diffuse publications through 
the ageney of the post office, for the purpose of exci- 
ting a servile war. Now, let me tell the gentleman 
(said Mr. D.) that this is an old argument against the 
liberty of the press, and that it has been used whenever 
it was thought necessary to establish a censorship over 
it. ‘The public morals were said to be in danger; it was 
necessary to prevent licentiousness, tumult, and sedition; 


and the public good required that the licentiousness of 


the press should be restrained. All these were the 
plausible pretences under which the freedom of the 
press had been violated in all ages. Now, they knew 
that the press was at all times corrupt; but when they 
came to decide the question whether the tares should be 
rooted up, and the wheat along with it, those who had 
decided in favor of liberty had always decided that it 
was better to put up with a lesser evil than to draw 
down upon themselves one of such fearful magnitude as 
must result from the destruction of the press. Mr. D. 
contended that the power to be given to the deputy 
postmasters to decide what should and what should not 
be distributed from the post office, gave them a danger- 


ous discretion over a very delicate matter, and that the | 


power was one highly susceptible of abuse, and always 
liable to misconstruction. 

Mr. GRUNDY observed that this bill was intended 
simply to prevent any officer of the Government, who 
should violate the laws of the Statés in which he resided, 
from sheltering himself under the post office law. As 
the bill now stood, the objections with regard to abridg- 
ing the freedom of the press had no application what- 


ever. There was no provision in the bill interfering | 


with the printing or publishing any matter whatever, nor 


was it even pretended that Congress possessed the | 


power of doing so. It was not even said that certain 
publications, no matter how incendiary in their character, 
should not be deposited in the post office and transmit- 
ted through the mails. Therefore, all the objections 


that he had heard to the bill fell to the ground. — In this | 
bill the Government simply said to the individual in its | 


employ, ‘* We will not help you to do an act in violation 
of the laws of the State in which you live.” That was 
the ground on which the bill was framed, and it could 
not be pretended that this was an abridgment of the 
liberty of the press. It was only the Government de- 
clining to assist an individual in the violation of the law, 
and that was the whole bill, The Government under 
the constitution had an entire control of the Post Office 
Department. It had the power to regulate what matters 
should be carried through the mails, and what should 
not. We say to every body that to these slaveholding 
States you may transmit through the mails what you 
please; but if you transmit to one of our officers what is 
prohibited by the laws of the State in which he resides, 
we shall say to that officer, you shall not put on the 
mantle of the Government to assist you in the violation 
of that law; you shall be subject to the penalties of the 
State laws, besides removal from office. In fact, there 
was not the slightest pretext for saying that this bill 
violated in the remost degree the freedom of the press. 
Nothing should be carried in the mails but what was 
proper for transmission through them; but if there was 
any thing sent through them tending to excite insurrec- 
tion and bloodshed, bow could there be an objection to 
the passage of a law, saying that it should not be deliver- 
ed out from the post office. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts objected to the 
vagueness of the bill in saying what shall not be dis- 
tributed from the post offices. How could the matter, he 
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asked, be made more specific? When the publication 
arrived at the post office where it was prohibited, and 
was about to be handed out, the State law would be 
consulted, and, by it, it would be decided whether it was 
in violation of the State law or not, and it could thus be de- 
termined whether it was proper for delivery. He should 
not say any thing as to the report; he did not concur 
in it farther than that this was a greatevil, and should be 
corrected in the mildest way that it could be done. This 
bill did not affect any individual but those of the post 
offices of the States where laws have been passed pro- 
hibiting publications and pictorial representations, calcula- 
ted to excite insurrection among the slaves. He was 
opposed to the original bill, because it interfered with 
what publications should be deposited in, as well as de- 


| livered from, the post offices. But it was only at the 


delivery office where this bill would operate, and the 
postmaster at such office would be operated on by the 
laws of the State in which it is situated. If this bill was 
not passed, nothing could be done, and the post office 
would be made (for there were persons wicked enough 
todo it) the medium through which to send firebrands 
throughout the country. 

Mr. CLAY said that he considered this bill totally un- 
necessary and uncalled-for by public sentiment; and in 
this he differed with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bucuanay;] for he believed that the President’s 
message on the subject had met with general disappro- 


| bation; that it was unconstitutional; and, if not so, that 


it contained a principle of a most dangerous and alarm- 


| ing character. When he saw that the exercise of the 


most extraordinary and dangerous power had been as- 
sumed by the head of the Post Office, and that it had 
been sustained by this message, he turned his attention 
to the subject, and inquired whether it was necessary 
that the General Government should, under any cir- 


| cumstances, exercise such a power, and whether he 


possessed it; and, after much reflection, he had come 
to the conclusion that they could not pass any law 
interfering with the subject in any shape or form what- 
ever. 

The evil complained of was the circulation of papers 
having a certain tendency. The papers, unless circulated, 
did no harm, and while in the post office or in the mail 


| they were not circulated—it was a circulation solely which 
| constituted the evil. It was the taking them out of the 


mail, and the use that was to be made of them, that consti- 


| tuted the mischief. Then it was perfectly competent tothe 


State authorities to apply the remedy. ‘The instant that 


| a prohibited paper was handed out, whether to a citizen 
| or sojourner, he was subject to the laws which might 


compel him either to surrender them or burn them. 


| He considered the bill not only unnecessary, but as a 


law of a dangerous, if nota doubtful, authority, 
It was objected that it was vague and indefinite in its 
character; and how is that objection got over? The bill 
provided that it shall not be lawful for any deputy post- 
master, in any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, knowingly to deliver to any person whatever, 


| ary pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed 


paper or pictorial representation, touching the subject 
of slavery, where, by the laws of the said State, Territo- 
ry, or District, their circulation is prohibited. Now, 
what could be more vague and indefinite than this de- 
scription? Now, could it be decided, by this description, 
what publications should be withheld from distribution? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that the laws of 


| the States would supply the omission. He thought the 


Senator was premature in saying that there would be 
precision in State laws, before he showed it by produ- 
cing the law. He had seen no such law, and he did not 
know whether the description in the bill was applicable 
or not. There was another objection to this part of the 
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bill; it applied not only to the present laws of the States, 
but to any future laws that might pass. 

Mr. C, denied that the bill applied to the slaveholding 
States only; and went on to argue that it could be ap- 
plied to all the States, and to any publication touching 
the subject of slavery whatever, whether for or against 
it, if such publication was only prohibited by the laws of 
such State. Thus, for instance, a non ‘slaveholding 
State might prohibit publications in defence of the insti- 
tution of slavery, and this bill would apply to it as well 
as to the laws of the slaveholding States; but the law 
would be inoperative: it declared that the deputy post- 
master should not be amenable, unless he knowingly 
shall deliver, &c. Why, the postmaster might plead 
ignorance, and of course the law would be inoperative. 

But he wanted to know whence Congress derived the 
power to pass this law. It was said that it was to carry 
into effect the laws of the States. Where did they get 
such authority? He thought that their only authority 
to pass laws was in pursuance of the constitution; 
but to pass laws to carry into effect the laws of the 
States, was a most prolific authority, and there was 
no knowing where it was to stop: it would make the 
legislation of Congress dependent upon the legislation 
of twenty-four different sovereignties. He thought the 
bill was of a most dangerous tendency. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania asked if the post office power did not 
give them the right to regulate what should be carried 
inthe mails. Why, there was no such power as that 
clainted in the bill; and if they passed such a law, it 
would be exercising a most dangerous power. 
such doctrine prevailed, the Gove ronment might desig- 
nate the persons, or parties, or classes, who should have 
the benefit of the mails, excluding all others. 

It was too often in the condemnation of a particular 
evil that they were urged on to measures of a dangerous 
tendency. All must agrce as to the dangerous conse- 
quences of persons residing out of certain States trans- 
mitting to them incendiary publications, calculated to 
promote civil war and bloodshed. All must see the 
evil, and a great evil it was, and he hoped that a stop 
would be put to it; but Congress had no power to pass 
beyond the constitution for the purpose of correcting it. 
The States alone had the power, and their power was 
ample for the purpose. He hoped never to see 
the time when the General Government should under- 
take to correct the evil by — measures as the one be- 
fore them. If (said Mr. C.) you can pass this law to 
prolubitethe delivery coun the post office of publica- 
tions touching the subje ct of slavery, might they not also 
pass laws to prohibit any cilizen of New York or Massa- 
chusetts from publishing and transmi tting through the mail 
any thing touching that subject? If you may touch the 
subject of slavery at all, why not go to the root of the evil? 
Suppose one of the southern States were to pass a law of 
this kind; would you not be called upon by all the ar- 
ruments now used favor of this bill, to carry such 
law into effect? Mr. C. concluded by saying that the 
bill was calculated to destroy all the ‘landmarks of the 
constitution, establish a precedent for dangerous legis- 
lation, and to lead to incalculable mischief. ‘There was 
no necessity for so dangerous an assumption of authority, 
the State laws being perfectly competent to correct the 
evil complained of. He must say that, from the first to 
the last, he was opposed to the measure. 

Mr. CALHOUN could not concur with the views ta- 
ken by the Senators from Massachusetts and Kentucky, 
that this bill would comprehend in its provisions all p ub- 
lications touching the subject of slavery. In order to 
bring any publication within the “7% ms of the bill, 
two qui ilifications were nece ssary. The first was, that 
it must relate to the subject of sk wery; and the next 
was, that it must be prohibited by the laws of the State 
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to which it is wniedibtied: 
view that would be taken of it by the courts. The ob- 
Ject of this bill was to make it the duty of the postmas- 
ters in the States to conform to the laws of such States, 
and not to deliver out papers in violation of their laws. 
The simple question was, had this Government the pow- 


He thought that this was the 


er to say to its officers, you shall not violate the laws of 


the States in which you reside’? Could it go further, and 
make it their duty to co-operate with the Statesin carrying 
their laws into effect? This was the simple question. Now 
could any man doubt that Congress possessed the power 
to pass both measures, so that their officers might not 
come into conftict with the State laws? Indeed, he look- 
ed upon measures of this kind to prevent conflicts be- 
tween the General and State Governments, which were 
likely to ensue, as essentially necessary; for it was evi- 
dent that when such conflicts took place, the State must 
have the ascendancy. Mr. C. then briefly recapitula- 
ted the principles on which this bill was founded, and 
contended that it was in aid of laws passed by the States 
as far as Congress had the power const itutionally to go, 
and assumeed no power to prohibit or interfere with the 
publication or circulation of any paper whatever; it only 
declared that the officers of the Government should not 
make their official stations a shield for violating the State 
laws. Was there any one there who would say, that the 
States had not the power to pass laws prohibiting and 
making penal, the circulation of papers, calculated to 
incite insurrection among their slaves? It being admit 
ted that they could, could not Congress order its offi- 
cers to abstain from the violation of these laws? We do 
not (sail Mr. C.) pass a law to abridge the freedom of 
the press, or to prohibit the publication and circulation 
of any paper whatever—this has been done by the States 
alres udy. The inhibition of the constitution was on Con- 
gress, and not on the States, who possessed full power 
to puss any laws they thought proper. They knew that 
there were several precedents to sanction this bill. 
Congress had passed laws to abstain from the violation 
of the health laws of the States. Could any one say 
that the constitution gave to Congress the power to pass 
quarantine laws? He had not adverted to the message 
of the President on this subject, because he believed 
that the President acted from the best motives, and that 
that part of the message was drawn up without sufficient 
reflection. He denied, however, that this message was 
in conformity with the constitution. It would be di- 
rectly abridging the liberty of the press for Congress to 
pass such laws as the President recommended. One 
part of the message he would refer to, whic)) was in these 
words: 

‘| would, therefore, call the special attention of Con- 
gress to the subject, and respectfully suggest the pro- 
priety of passing such a law as will prohibit, under se- 
vere penalties, the circulation in the southern States, 
through the mail, of incendiary publications, intended to 
instigate the slaves to insurrection.” 

This was clearly unconstitutional; for it not only rec- 
ommended the prehibition of publications and circula- 
tion of incendiary papers, (abridging the freedom of the 
press,) but it recommended also the infliction of severe 
penalties, which powers were expressly prohibited by 
the constitution. On no other principle could this ever 
be defended, than that it was simply abstaining froma 
violation of the laws of the States. 

The Senator from Kentucky contended that this bill 
was useless; and he (Mr. C.) agreed that it was so in one 
sense, and that was, with or without this bill, the south- 
ern States would execute their own laws against the 
circulation of such papers. It was a case of hfe and 


death with them; and did any body suppose that they 
would permit so many mapruzinesin their bosom to blow 
them to destruction, as these post offices must be, if 
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these incendiary publications continued to be circulated 
through them? While the southern States contained so 
many postmasters opposed to their institutions, as it was 
in his own State, where almost every postmaster was 
opposed to it, it was absolutely necessary for them to 
take effectual measures for their own security. It was 
the assertion of the principle, that the States had a right 
to protect themselves, which made the bill valuable in 
his eyes; it prevented the conflict which would be likely 
to take place between the General and State Govern- 
ments,unless some measure of the kind should be adopt- 
ed. The States had a right to go to the extent of this 
bill; and they would be wanting to themselves and to 
posterity if they omitted to do it. It was on the doctrine 
of State rights and State intervention that he supported 
this bill, and on no other grounds. 

The Senator from Massachusetts objected to the re- 
turning of these papers whose delivery was prohibited. 
He regretted this as much as the Senator did; but his 
objection was, that it did not go far enough: he thought 
that these papers should be delivered to the prosecuting 
officers of the States, to enable them to ferret out the 
designs of the incendiaries. 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that in general it might 
be safely said, that when different gentlemen supported 
a measure admitted to be of a novel character, and 
placed their defence of it on different and inconsistent 
grounds, a very simple person might believe, in such 
case, that there were no very strong grounds for adopt- 
ing the measure. The Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from South Carolina, not only placed their 
defence of the bill on opposite grounds, but each op- 
posed the principles on which the other founded his 
support of it. Where the object to be gained was ap- 
parently good, and the case urgent, as it was represent- 
ed to be, how could limitations of power stand against 
powerful opponents, which have always been urging to 
despotism? Now, against the objects of this bill he had 
not a word to say; but with constitutional lawyers there 
was a great difference between the object and the means 
to carry it into effect. It was not the object to be gain- 
ed, but the means to attain it, which they should look 
to; for though the object might be good, the means 
might not be so. His objections went to the means, and 
not to the object; and he did not yield the argument 


urgent. It was better to limit the power, and run the 
risk of injury from the want of it, than to give a power 
which might be exercised in a dangerous manner 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said that this bill was 
calling on Congress to do nothing but to abstain from 
violating the laws of the States. 
the Senator, for Congress to abstain from giving these 
incendiary papers circulation, and another to pass laws 
saying that they shall not be published. But if Con- 
gress had no mail through which these papers could be 
transmitted, what did the gentleman mean by Congress 
abstaining from giving them circulation? It meant that 
Congress should interfere, and create an especial ex- 
ception as to what should be transmitted by their ordi- 
nary channel of intelligence, and that that exception 
should be caused by the character of the writing or pub- 
lication. He contended that Congress had not the power, 
drawn from the character of the paper, to decide whe- 
ther it should be carried in the mail or not; for such de- 


cision would be a direct abridgment of the freedom of 


the press. He confessed that he was shocked at the 
doctrine. He looked back to the alien and sedition 
laws, which were so universally condemned throughout 
the country; and what was their object? Ce rtainly to 
prohibit publications of a dangerous tendency. [Mr. W. 
here quoted the sedition law, to show the objects it in- 
tended to eflect.] But the deputy postmasters, Mr. 


It was one thing, said | 
>) 
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W. said, must look into the newspaper mail to see if 
there were any publications in it touching the subject 
of slavery, calculated to excite insurrections among the 
slaves. 

Now, said Mr. W., the country would have been rent 
into atoms if the sedition law, instead of saying that 
papers should not be published in such and such a way, 
had declared that the deputy postmasters should have 
the power to search the mails to see if they contained 
any publications calculated to * bring the Government 
into disrepute, promote insurrection, and lead to foreign 
war,” the evils the sedition law intended to guard 
against. All the papers described in the law of 99 
were unlawful by the laws of any of the States; and yet 
that law, which bad created so much excitement, and 
met with such general reprobation, contained nothing 
like the power claimed by this bill. Any law distin 
guishing what shall or shall not go into the mails, found- 
ed on the sentiments of the paper, and making the 
deputy postmaster the judge, be should say was ex- 
pressly unconstitutional, if not recommended by gentle- 
men of such high authority. This bill, said Mr. W., 
went beyond the recommendation of the President; for 
his recommendation was, that the person who circulated 
the papers described by him, should be punished by se- 
vere penalties. Now, this was the old law of liberty; 
there was not a word of previous restraint in it as im- 
posed by this bill. Mr. W. then went into an argument 
to show the vagueness of the bill in describing the 
paper the delivery of which was prohibited. Under it 
it was impossible to determine what publications should 
be prohibited: abolition pamphlets were to be stopped 
at the South, and anti-abolition papers were to be stop- 
ped at the North. In reply to Mr. Bucnanan, he said 
that he did not assume that these prohibited publications 
either were or were not property. All he said was, 
that they ought not to make the deputy postmasters the 
judge, and take away the property without the authority 
of law. What he bad to say was, that it was a question 
of property or no property; and that they could not 
make the deputy postmasters the judge of the fact, as 
he cculd not be a judge of property known to the con- 
stitution and the law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not anticipated, when 


> | he first addressed the Senate upon this subject, that he 
because the object was a good one, and the case was | should have occasion to make any further remarks; but 


the Senator from Massachusetts had replied to his argu- 
ment in such a special manwer, that he felt himself 
constrained to reply to some of his remarks. Nv, per- 
mit me to say, (continued Mr..B.,) that he has not at all 
met the point of my argument. He has invested this 
subject with an air of greater importance and responsi- 
bility than it deserves; he has played around it with all 
his powers, but without touching the real question in- 
volved in the Giscusston. 

Congress has no power (says the gentleman) to pass 
any law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press. Granted. He most freely admitted that Con- 
gress had no power to touch the press at all. We can 
pass no law whatever either to prevent or to punish any 
publication, under any circumstances whatever. The 
sedition law violated this principle. It punished libels 
against the Federal Government and its officers; and 
having met with general reprobation, it was repealed, 
or permitted to expire by its own limitation, he did not 
recollect which. 

Mr. B. said he admitted these premises of the gentle- 
man in their broadest extent; but did they justify his 
conclusions? In order to maintain his argument, he 
must prove that the constitution, in declaring that Con- 
gress shall not pass any law abridging the freedom of 
the press, has thereby, and from the force of these 
terms alone, commanded us to circulate and distribute, 
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through our post offices, every thing which the press 
may publish, no matter whether it shall promote insur- 
rection and civil war or not. This is the proposition 
which he must establish. All the gentleman’s remarks 
in favor of the liberty of the press met his cordial ap- 
probation; but they did not apply to the constitutional 
question then under discussion. He had argued this 
question precisely as if, in addition to the words already 
in the constitution, that ‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press,” there 
had been inserted, ‘for to prevent the circulation of 
any production of the press through the post offices.” 
But these words were not in the instrument; and the 
only question was, whether the one prohibition could 
be inferred from the other. Mr. B. said he was in favor 
of a plain and literal construction of the constitution. 
He took it for his guide; and he could never consent to 
interpolate what its framers never intended should be 
there. They have conferred upon Congress, in express 
terms, a general discretion in regard to the Post Office 
Department; and the question then was, shall we exer- 
cise it in the manner proposed by this bill, for the pur- 
pose of preventing servile war, bloodshed, and dis- 
union? 

How had the gentleman from Massachusetts met his 
argument? He says that the principles upon which the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cataoun] and him- 
self had sustained this bill, were at variance with each 
other; and that this of itself was sufficient to cast doubt 
over the measure. But was it the first time the gentle- 
man had ever known correct conclusions to be drawn 
from varying or even unfounded premises? The bill 
itself ought not to be condemned for the arguments of 
its friends. He would remind the gentleman of the ad- 
vice given by a distinguished English judge to a young 
friend about to occupy a judicial station in the West In- 
dies, which was, never to give reasons for his judg- 
ments where it could be avoided; because his natural 
sense and perception of justice would almost always en- 
able him to decide correctly, though he might, and 
probably often would, assign insufficient reasons for his 
decisions. This bill ought to be judged by its own pro- 
visions, and ought not to be condemned for the reasons 
in support of it which had been advanced eitheir by the 
Senator from South Carolina or himself. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had argued as 
though he (Mr. B.) had said, that as the end proposed 
by this measure was good, he should vote for it, not- 
withstanding the means might be unconstitutional, 

[Here Mr. Wensren explained, and said he had not 
imputed to Mr. B. such an argument.] 

Mr. B. proceeded. The Senator did not mean this 
imputation; but his argument seemed to imply as much. 
However necessary he might believe this bill to be, if 
hie did not find a clear warrant for its passage in the 
constitution, it should never have his support. He 
never could believe that this Government, having the 
exclusive control over the Post Office Department in all 
its various relations, was yet so impotent to prevent evil, 
that it must, under the fundamental law which called it 
into existence, whether it would or not, di stribute publi- 
cations tending directly to promote servile insurrection, 
and to produce its own destruction. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] had 
misapprehended him in one particular. He (Mr. B.) 
had disclaimed all authority to pass this bill derived from 
State laws, or from any other source than the constitu- 
tion of the United States. He had not said he would 
vote for a similar bill in all cases where the State Legis- 
latures might think proper to pass laws to prohibit the 
circulation of any publication whatever. He considered 
the passage of such laws merely as evidence of the ne- 
cessity for legislation by Congress; but he was very far 
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from adc opting the principle that it should be conclusive 
evidence in all cases. Congress must judge for itself 
under all the circumstances of each particular case. 

In reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. B. 
said that this bill would not be a penal law. Every thing 
like a penalty had been stricken from its provisions, un- 
less the removal of a deputy postmaster from office by 
the Postmaster General might be viewed in that light. 
Ry it we merely directed our agent not to violate State 
laws by distributing publications calculated to excite in- 
surrection. He would not have occasion to study all the 
laws of all the States on the subject of slavery, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts had alleged. All that would 
be required of him was to know the laws of the State 
of which he was a citizen, and to take care not to violate 
them. 

The gentleman had said that he (Mr. B.) had mista 
ken the recommendation contained in the President’s 
message. Now he undertook to assert that this bill was 
in conformity with the recommendation of the President, 
and carried it out in all essential particulars. 

[flere Mr. B. again read the’ last paragraph of the 
message which he had read before.] 

Now, sir, (said Mr. B.,) does not the President ex- 
pressly assert that Congress has authority to regulate 
what shall be distributed through the post offices, and 
does he not ‘suggest the propriety of passing sucha 
law as will prohibit, under severe penalties, the circula- 
tion in the southern States, through the mail, of incen- 
diary publications, intended to instigate the o ives to 
insurrection?” Except that this bill contained no severe 
penalties, it was framed, both in its spirit and in its letter, 
according to the suggestion of the President. What 
other bill could we pass of a milder character than the 
one now before us, to prevent the circulation of these 
incendiary publications? Let the President’s recom- 
mendation be entitled to what w eight it might, this bill 
was in exact accordance with it. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had contended that 
this bill conferred upon deputy postmasters the power of 
depriving individuals of their property in newspapers 
and other publications, in violation of that clause in the 
constitution which declares that no person shall be de- 
prived of his property without due process of law. By 
this bill we had not attempted to shield any postmaster 
from leg Be; responsibility for his conduct. We could not 
do so, if we would. We had merely prescribed for 
him, as we re done for our other agents, the line of 
his duty. We did not attempt to protect him from 
the suit of any person who might consider himself ag- 
grieved. If any individual to whom a publication was 
directed, and who had demanded it from the postmaster 
and had been refused, should believe our law to be un- 
consututional, he might bring this question before the 
judiciary, and try it, like any other question. All our 
officers and agents are liable to be sued, and if the law 
under which they acted should prove to be unconstitu- 
tional, it would afford them no protection. On the pres- 
ent occasion, we proposed to procee d in the spi itof the 
common law principle, that any individual may abate a 
nuisance, though he thereby rendered himself res} 
ble, in case it should appear afterwards that the 
abated was not a nuisance. 


ONSI- 
thing 
So here, the p ystmaster re- 
fusing to deliver a newspaper under our law, would be 
responsible in damages to the party aggrieved, in case it 
should appear that the law under winch he had acted 
was unconstitutional. 


As to the necessity for passing this bill he should say 
but afew words. It was very casy for gentlemen to say 
that necessity was the pl a of tyrants. Ile admitted 


to come. But, 
slate in this case 


it had been so, and would be so in all tim 
afterall, if we possessed the power toleg ° 


from our situation we were compelled to judge whether 
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it was necessary to call it into efficient action or not. 
This duty devolved upon us, We could not avoid de- 
ciding this question. Was it not, then, within our own 
knowledge that the slaveholding States had been at- 
tempted to be flooded with pamphlets and pictorial rep- 
resentations calculated to excite servile insurrection? 
Had we not seen upon this floor many of those pictorial 
representations, whose direct effect would be to excite 
the wild and brutal passions of the slaves to cut the 
throats of their masters?’ Within the last few months, 
had there not been bloodshed? and had there not been 
several attempted insurrections in some of the southern 
States? These facts were incontestable. Believing and 
knowing all this to be true, he said the case of necessity, 
in his judgment, was fully established, and he should 
vote for the passage of the bill. 


Mr. CUTHBERT was not desirous to throw himself | 


into the current of this debate at this time. The posi- 
tion which he held, the infrequency of his occupying 
that floor, and the indisposition under which he labored, 
authorized him to expect the attention of the Senate for 
a short time, when he should be better able to address 
them than hethen was. He therefore hoped the Senate 
would indulge him in an opportunity of being heard on 
the subject, by postponing it, to be taken up within a 
very short period. It appeared to him that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had said precisely what ghiuld have 
been said in support of this bill. It appeared to him that 
that Senator had given an unanswerable reply to the 
Senator from Massachusetts on points on which he prin- 
cipally relied for his opposition to the measure before 
them. What is the state of the case? (said Mr. C.) 
The deputy postmaster in one of the States holds in his 
hand an incendiary publication, intended to carry blood 
and desolation through the land. Is he bound in duty 
to hold it from circulation? If he gives it to another, 
the evils intended by that publication will ensue; but 
then your officer, contends the Senator from Massacliu- 
setts, is bound to deliver it, because you have no power 
to pass a law abridging the freedom of the press. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, that which an individual cannot 
do, your officer is bound to do. It appeared to him that 


office agents from committing a criminal offence against 
the laws of the States, and then shielding themselves under 
the post office law. But the Senator from Massachu- 
setts had not met this point, but-had rather evaded and 
played around it. This was a question which should 
not be discussed with the chicanery of a pettifogging 
Jawyer, but should be considered with those enlarged 
ideas and noble sentiments which belong to the states- 
man. They should argue as it became enlightened 
patriots, anxious to promote harmony and good feeling 
through our common country, and to preserve all its 
parts from the dangers of insurrection. 

He denied that property could be affected by this 
law, as contended by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
There could be no property in these incendiary publi- 
cations. The postmaster holds in his hand that which, 
by the laws of the States, is in the condition of stolen 
property, and he is bound to give it back. He holds in 
his hand what, by his own judgment, he considers not 
to be property--which his own judgment condemns, and 
he is therefore bound to resign it. The Senator from 
Massachusetts said rightly, that the person to whom this 
publication is directed may come forward and demand 
it, under the provision of this law. Now, if the Senator 
thought there was any thing wanting in this provision of 
the bill, why did he not propose an amendment? If he 
did propose any, he (Mr. C.) had not heard it. The 
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must judge whether these papers are legal or not. He 
holds in his hand papers which the laws of his State have 
said shall not be circulated, under a penalty. Is he not 
to decide whether he shall incur that penalty or not? 
How stood the argument of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? He requires that the officer shall violate the 
laws of his State, or that the General Government shall 
protect him in it. With regard to the members that 
compose the Senate, every gentleman was conscious in 
his own breast of a strong desire to prevent the evils of 
a servile war in the southern States. Of this he was 
confident. But with regard to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, he should be guilty of a want of candor, if he 
allowed him that clearness of judgment which belonged 
to the statesman; he should be wanting in that sincerity 
of heart, on which he had ever prided himself, if he de- 
clared his conviction, that the honorable Senator had 
treated this subject with the liberal and tmpartial spirit 
it deserved. The gentleman’s course had uniformly 


| been opposed to all those measures which tended to 


quiet the country, and heal those sectional dissensions 
which disturb the Union. 

When a large and overwhelming vote was taken in 
the Senate, on the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, believed by all to be so necessary to settle a ques- 
tion threatening the most fearful consequerces, it was 
held to be highly desirable that there should be a unani- 
mous vote. Yet, on an occasion when the Senator 
could well have shown a desire to harmonize and con- 
ciliate, his vote was found in the negative. Again, the 
Senator from Massachusetts had put forth a paper calcu- 
lated to excite great distrust in the body of the people 
affected by it. He alluded to the resolutions acopted 
at a meeting held in Boston on the subject of slavery, of 
which the gentleman was said to be the author, in which 
it was declared that Congress had the power to regulate 
the transfer of slaves from one State to another. Mr. 
C. said that he had addressed the Senate but seldom, 
and as he wished to be heard on this subject more at 
large, when his health was better and under more favor- 
able circumstances, he hoped the Senate would indulge 


| him by a postponement. 
the obvious necessity of this law was to prevent the post 


Mr. WEBSTER said that he had heard the remarks 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Curusert] with atten- 


| tion and with respect; and considering his speech of a 
| personal character, it became him to notice it; but as the 


| 


gentleman proposed to discuss this subject more at large 
when his health was better, and, as he said, under cir- 
cumstances less tending to irritation, he should postpone 
his reply till then. He should hear the gentleman with 
pleasure, and he looked forward to it with much solici- 
tude, and should endeavor to reply to him according to 
his best abilities. Mr. W. then entered into a lengthy 
reply to the remarks of Mr. Buchanan, in the course of 
which he contended that the law was unnecessary, be- 
cause the States had at present the power to punish the 
deputy postmasters who should circulate incendiary pub- 
lications in violation of their laws. 

Mr. BUCHANAN did not rise again to argue the 
question. He did not feel any petty desire to have the 
last word. He should now merely remark that the Sena- 
tor from Massacliusetts, in his last observations, had 
done nothing more than again to restate his proposition, 


| without offering any new argument in its support. He 


reminded him of another powerful man, in the ancient 


) time, who was condemned to roll a large stone to the 
| top of a mountain, which was always falling back upon 


him, and which he never could accomplish. The gen- 


| tleman’s position was one which even his great powers 


property is not to be destroyed; it must be returned to | 


him who sent it. 
In another point of view (Mr. C. said) the postmaster 


did not enable him to maintain. 

Mr. B. should not again have arisen but for the pur- 
pose of making a single remark. ‘The Senator from 
Massschusetts had just expressed the opinion that dep- 
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uty postmasters could be punished, under State author- | 
ity, for circulating inflammatory pamphlets and papers in 
violation of State laws. If this be true, then all the 
power over the post office which we confer by this bill, 
already exists in the States. The effect of it, then, will 
be nothing more than to express our assent to the exer- 
cise of a power over deputy postmasters by the States, 
which the gentleman admits to exist already. Upon 
this principle there can be no objection to the adoption 
of the present measure. 

Mr. CUTHBERT only rose to repeat the request 
that the Senate would, by the postponement of the sub- 
ject for a short time, allow him an opportunity of being 
heard on it when his health was better. 

Mr. C. then moved to lay the bill on the table; which 
motion was lost. 

The bill was then rejected by the following vote: 

Yras-—Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Grundy, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Mangum, Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Robinson, Vallmadge, Walker, White Wright--19. 

Nays-—Messrs. Benton, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Illinois,Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mor- 
ris, Nandain, Niles, Prentiss, Ruggles, Shepley, South- 
ard, Swift, Tipten, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—25. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to regulate 
the deposites of the public money. 

Mr. WRIGHT obtained the floor, and indicated his 
intention to move the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The deposite bill was then postponed, 
special order for to-morrow. 

After transacting some other business, 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business; and, after some time, the dvors were re- 
opened, and 

The Senate adjourned, 


and made the 


ee 


Tuurspay, JUNE 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL LANDS, &e. 


On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the bill supplementary to 
the bill to establish the northern boundary of Ohio, and 
for the admission of Michigan into the Union, with the 
amendment thereto proposed by him, wastaken up and 
considered. 

Mr. EWING explained the provisions of the bill and 
of the amendment, which was to make the usual reser- 
vations, in behalf of Michigan, of school lands, and of 
five per cent. of the nett proceeds of sales of public 
lands, on the condition of the recognition of the abso- 
lute right of the United States to dispose of the vacant 
lands, &c. &e. The only peculiar feature in the bill 
he pointed out to be, that it did not contain the usual ex- 
emption from taxation for five years of lands purchased 
by individuals from the United States. Dispensing with 
this exemption, it was thought, would tend to discourage 
purchases merely for speculation, and be otherwise of 
general benefit. 

Mr. BENTON expressed his approbation of the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

Mr. CLAY said he was not in favor of this change in 
the compact with the new States. He considered the 
knowledge that for a period of time the lands were 
to be exempt from taxation, was a powerful motive to | 
purchasers; and he hoped the bill would not be passed | 
without the usualexempting clause. Mr. C. moved to 
amend the bill by inserting a provision exempting from 
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taxation for five years all lands sold by the 
States. 
Mr. WRIGHT said, if the object was to have the lands 


United 


| settled and sold for no other purposes, it was highly im- 


portant that the practice of exempting those lands from 
taxation should be discontinued. He said the custom 
was established, when the practice of the Government 
was to sell on five years’ credit, for the minimum price 
of two dollars; the subsequent reduction of the price, 
for cash saies, had been a sufficient inducement to pur- 
chasers, and he did not think any one actual settler had 
ever been induced to buy by the exemption from taxa- 


tion; but speculators in large amounts were often so 
induced; and he hoped the practice would be aban- 
doned. 


Mr. WALKER was in favor of the exemption, and 
explained the effect upon lands in Louisiana. [t would 
operate, he said, aS an encouragement to construct 
levees, and reclaim valuable back lands 

Mr. GRUNDY said he was decidedly in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator of Kentucky, because he was 
opposed to admitting the State of Michigan upon differ- 
ent terms from those upon which other new States had 
been admitted. If, after the State had been admitted, 
it was found desirable to abolish the practice generally, 
he would go for it, but now he wished to put this State 
on the same footing as neighboring States. 

Mr. EWING said, if he could see any benefit to the 
United States from the exemption, he would not object 
to the introduction of the amendment; but he thought it 
operated only as a restraint upon the States, without any 
benefit to the country. He thought there was no dimi- 
nution in the eagerness to purchase lands; and where it 
was done for speculation, he thought it for the good of 
the country in some measure to discourage it. He stated 
that he had learned this morning, that a million of dollars 
had been received from sales of lands in the peninsula of 
Michigan, and he looked with anxiety, instead of exul- 
tation, upon the immense sales he heard of daily. He 
did not think the old States which had come in with the 
restriction, would feel any jealousy if it was not imposed 
upon the new States. He, as a representative of one of 
the oldest of the States which had been admitted with 
It was but of little im- 
portance to Ohio, for the time had nearly come whien it 
could not affect her in any way, He thought the same 
principle should be extended to all States hereafter to 
be admitted; and unless it 


was proper so to extend it, 
he should not be 


it. It had been first sug- 
gested to him some time since, and he was satisfied then 
and now that the exemption was of no benefit to the 
United States, and was inconvenient to the States. 

Mr. CLAY re plied at length, and said he thought the 
argument of the Senator from ‘Tennessee was conclusive, 
and ought to be satisfactory to the Senate. If the 
change was to be made at all, Michigan ought to be ad 
mitted upon the same terms as the other States 
then the change should be made general for them all. 


in favor of 


mit 
; and 


But he was oppose dto the proposition to change the ex- 
emption from taxes for five years, not only in this appli- 
cition in detail, but to the general principle. Ife said 


it would affect actual settlers most unjustly and injuri- 
ously. The purchasers who, according to custom, made 
their purchases in the spring to remove in the fall, if 


they should be prevented from entering |! iw longer 


time, would often find that they had lost th lands, in 
consequence of sales for taxes, of which they had no 
knowledge; while the sharp-eyed speculator would have 
knowledge of the facts, and would not be in any way 
injuriously affected. The worst class of speculators he 
considered those who attend sales of land for taxes, to 


get for a mere song the property of the poor man, whose 


misfortunes had prevented his complying with the re- 
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quisition for taxes. He concluded by asking for the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered. 

After some further explanation by Messrs. WRIGHT 
and CLAY, 

Mr. WEBSTER said that it was not ten days since he 
first heard that it was in contemplation to change this 
part of the compact. He considered it important, and 
hoped no change would be made without some more 
mature deliberation. If any change was to be made, it 
ought to be done by a general law, applicable to all the 
States, and he hoped the change would not be pressed 
in this instance. 

After a few words of explanation from Mr. EWING, 
of Ohio, 

The question was taken upon the amendment moved 
by Mr. Cray, and decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Day's, 
Goldsborough, Grundy, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, 
Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Ilinois, Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Hubbard, 
King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Mangum, 
Moore, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wright-——24. 

So the amendment was negatived. 

The bill was then passed, in the modified form pro- 
posed by Mr. Wrienr. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate took up the bill making appropriations 
for the Indian department, and amendments; the ques- 
tion being on concurring with the House in the addi- 
tional appropriations for the removal of the Creck In- 
dians. 

Mr. WHITE moved to amend the amendment, by 
providing that no private contracts shall be made under 
this appropriation, without giving previous public notice; 
which being agreed to, the amendment of the House as 
amended, was concurred in. 


PRE-EMPTION CLAIMS. 


The bill to extend the time for receiving the proof of 


Indian Appropriations—Pre-emption Claims. 


| that time. 


certain pre-emption claims under the act of the 19th of | 


June, 1834, came up on its third reading. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, opposed the bill, on the 
ground that a great mass of fraud and perjury would be 
practised under it, and that the United States would be 


deprived of avast quantity of its best lands, to enrich | 


those who had no claim whatever on them. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi who introduced this bill {Mr. 


Waker] could not possibly be aware of the extent of | 


the frauds that would be perpetrated under it. Mr. E. 
instanced the vast tracts of valuable lands acquired from 
the Indians in Wisconsin, and above the rafts of the Red 
river, worth four dollars per acre, that would be entire- 
ly swept away by persons who had gone on thein, to 
wait for some such law of this kind. The bill, he said, 
held out a bribe to falsehood, fraud, and perjury. If it 


was a small matter, as the Senator from Mississippi sup- | 


posed, he would not so earnestly oppose it—he would 
not object to giving each rascal who crossed the Missis- 
sippi his $1,000 in order to get rid of him; but the man 


who was disposed to defraud the Government under this | vidual 





bill, must be a worthless rascal indeed, if he could not | 


make his tens of thousands and hundred of thousands. 
They had evidence enough of the frauds that had been 
perpetrated under these pre-emption laws. Some of these 
claimants would have no difficulty in swearing to at least 
a dozen cases. 

Mr. WALKER rose to defend the character of the 
settlers on the western lands. He denied that they were 


| ed well. 
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aset of purjured rascals. ‘They were as high-minded 
and as honorable a set of men as any on the face of the 
earth, and as little deserved the imputations that had 
been cast on them as their libellers on that floor, He 
did not know where gentlemen got their habit of speak- 
ing of these men, who, for honest integrity, virtue, 
and patriotism, would compare with any people on the 
face of the earth, unless it was from the English and 
Scotch reviewers. Go back (said Mr. W.) to the pe- 
riod of the last war, and say who it was that filled up the 
ranks of our army. Who was it that defended New Or- 
leans and the valley of the Mississippi from the pollu- 
tion of the footsteps of a foreign foe, but these pur- 
jured rascals, that, gentlemen so vehemently denounced 
on that floor? In reply to the objections of Mr. Ewine, 
Mr. W. said that it was impossible that purjuries could 
be committed under this bill; because, as the evidence 
must be taken within separate land districts, and before 
the Register and Receiver, each settler would be known, 
and po one of them could swear to more than one 
case, or personate more than one claim. Mr. W. 
also showed that the tracts of country between the 
Des Moines and Lake Michigan, and above the raft 
of Red river, referred to by the Senator from Ohio, 
could not be affected by this bill, as all these lands have 
been acquired by Indian treaties since 1834, and the 
bill excludes any claimant who has settled on lands to 
which the Indian title had not been extinguished before 
{Mr. W. read the dates of the treaties by 
which these lands were acquired.] Mr. W.urged a 
variety of arguments in support of the bill, contending 
that it would by no means extend as far as was appre. 
hended by the Senator from Ohio; that these settlers, 
for whose benefit the bill was intended, had a vested 
right in the lands they had settled, relying on the faith 
of the Government, and that it would be impolitic as 
well as unjust to deprive them of the land defended by 
their blood and enriched by their industry, for the pal- 
try consideration of the additional two cents per acre 
they would get at the public sales from the land specu- 
lators. 

Mr. MORRIS observed that, when this bill was before 
the Senate the other day, he was not altogether satisfied 
with its provisions, and therefore did not vote for its en- 
grossment. This bill contemplated extending the time 
for making proof of pre-emption claims under the law 
of 1852, extended by the law of 1834. Now, he wish- 
ed to know whether the Secretary of the Treasury had 
decided that the claimant, under the law of 1852, was 
entitled, whether the land he settled had been surveyed 
or nol? 

Mr. WALKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. MORRIS thought that the Secretary had decided 
wrong, and that the law of 1852 never contemplated ap- 
plying to unsurveyed lands. ‘This law spoke of quarter 
sections; and how could the settler prove a quarter sec- 
tion unless the land had been surveyed?) Mr. M. said 
he was for extending every encouragement to settlers 
on the public lands, by a reduction of prices, as far as 
any gentleman would go; but he was not in favor 
of pre-emptions, as he thought the system had not work- 
if claimants under the pre-emption laws had 
been prevented, by any fault of the Government, from 
completing their proof, he would grant relief in indi- 
cases, as they were substantiated; but he was 
opposed to any general law, which must necessarily 
lead to great difficulties and embarrassments. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, denied that he had made any 
general accusation against the settlers on the public 
lands. What he said was, that numerous frauds and 
purjuries had been committed with regard to the public 
lands, of which their tables groaned with the fullest evi- 
dence, and that these persons whom he begged leave 
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still to designate as rascals, would avail themselves of 
the provisions of this bill, to perpetrate more frauds 
and perjuries. The Senator from Mississippi might 
say, if he chose, that there was not a rascal in the West, 
but he knew that innumerable frauds and perjuries had 
been committed there, and their files showed sbundant 
evidence of it. 
settlers of the West; he considered himself one of them, 
and it was natural for him to speak of them, as he did, 
in the most favorable terms. 

Mr. E. recapitulated his objections to the bill, and 
enlarged on the evils that would grow out of it. He 
denied that the claimants under the laws of 1832 and 
1834 had any vested rights in the lands—his colleague 
having well said that the act of 1832 never contemplated 
applying to unsurveyed lands. He agreed that the 
checks and guards in this bill would, to some measure, 
prevent the reception of false evidence, but not to the 
extent desired. He had no sort of doubt but that an 
individual might so disguise himself as to personate ten 
or fifteen different claimants. This had been done be- 
fore, and would be done again. Experience had suffi- 
ciently shown them what frauds could be perpetrated 
under these pre-emption laws. In one case an individ- 
ual settled on a tract of land in the neighborhood of a 
fort, and the courts had decided that he was entitled 
his pre-emption, because it was public land, though the 
tract was worth five hundred thousand dollars. Suspi- 
cions were entertained that the Register and Receiver 
were interested with him; but this was of no avail, as it 
could not be proved. Mr. E. said it was not out of want 
of regard to the actual and honest settlers that had gone 
upon the public lands that he opposed the bill, but it 

was to guard against fraud, perjury, 
that he had set his face against it. 

Mr. WALKER said that if the term ‘ public lands” 

comprehended unsurveyed lands, these settlers undonbt- 
edly had vested rights in the lands they claimed. ‘This 
question was first r uised in 1833, and was referred by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who solemnly decided that 
pre-emptioners on the unsurveyed lands were entitled 
to their pre-emptions, because they were as much public 
lands as those that had been surve yed. ‘Tobe sure, they 
were required to make their proof in two years; but, by 
omitting to appoint a surve yor, they were deprived of 
the chance of doing s¢ 

Mr. CLAY said if ad re was any one thing on which 
he supposed the mind ef Congress was made up when 
he first came here this winter, it was to put an end t 
this nefarious system of pre-emptions. He had been 
informed, by the most undoubted authority, that printed 
affidavits were regularly sold in the market at New Or- 
leans, containing “all the requisites to establish a good 
pre -emption claim. On one occasion the Governor of 
Louisiana was called on to certify an affidavit purporting 
to have been signed by a justice of the peace who he 
knew was one hundred and fifiy miles off; and en an- 
other he was called on, with the signature of a justice he 
had suspended from office six months before. While 
the system was liable to such glaring abuses, he hoped 
gentlemen would not agree to extend it. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, contended that it never could 
have been the intention of Congress to extend the privi- 
lege of pre-emptions beyond the surveys, and beyond 
the civil organization of the countr 


ry; and it was appa- 
rent on the face of the act that it was only intended 
apply to surveyed lands. 


This act ought to be construed 
like all other acts, by considering the whole of it, in 
order to arrive at its true meaning. 

[Mr. K. here read the act.] 
How could this act designate a quarter 
port m for each s¢ \tler, unless it was int 


and speculation, 


section as the 


iT le | to apply 
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to surveyed lands’ If there was to be a general scram- 
ble for the public lands, let the poor honest man every 
where have a chance, as well as these pre-emptioners. 
Let us, said he, understand the grounds on which we 
legislate, and not hold out advantages, as was done by 
this bill, to lawless depredators, and who drive out every 
honest man from competition with them. He considered 
the system under which they had acted ever since the 
pre-emption laws commenced, as disgraceful to the 
Government, and asa reward for the violation of the 
laws. He had not read the review referred, to by the 
Senator from Mississippi; but, on hearing the extract 
read by the gentleman, he c sould not but be struck with 
the remarkable intelligence of the people on the other 
side of the water, with regard to their opinions of those 
persons he termed squatters. ‘The gentleman was more 
comprehensive than he was in his application of the 
term ‘* squatters,” for he applied it to the first settlers 
at Jamestown, to the pilgrims, and even to Columbus 
and he said that they were squatters who saved New 
Orleans, and would have conquered at Bladensburg, had 
they been there. Now, he was-by no means so compre- 
hensive in his application of the term. He applied it to 
those persons who had gone be yond the limits of th: 
settlements, and were wholly rec kless of the laws, ¢ sp 
of God or man. They were the non-consumers of 
country, performed no duties, either civil or military, 
and led lives without Jabor. They went beyond th 
civil organization of the country, for the purpose of dri 
ving the Indians off their lands, and eventually securing 
them by pre-emption, and paid a habitual disregard to 
all laws, human and divine, unless, indeed, it was pre- 
emption laws; and these they only c: ared for be sauce 
they enabled them to sell the lands the y had so lawlessly 
acqui ired. T hey tuok possession of the lands, and would 
not permit any man who went there to loc ite buy them, 
unless they were well pa id fur the permission. 

From the act of 1852 it appeared evident that Con- 
gress could never have intended it to apply to lands be- 
yond the survey. There could have been no possibk 
motive for encouraging men who had gone so far be 
yond the settlements as to leave the mae ys behind 
them 

After some remarks from Mr. BLACK, in favor of t! 
bill, the question was taken on its final pas 
was rejected by the following vot 

y EAS— Mic ssrs. Benton, Blac k, B ch nan, bE Viti of 
Iiinois, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, Linn 
Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Rives, Robinson, Tallma lp 
Walker, White, W right -17. 

Nays—-Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
Davis, Ewing of Oh 0, Golkisborou gh, Kent, King ot 
Georgia, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Morr) 
Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 


‘Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—23. 
THE PUBLIC DEPOSITES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to regulate 
sites of the public money. 

The question being on the 
the committee— 

Mr. WRIGHT (the chairman of the committee ud 
that his only obj ct now was to call the attention of th 
Senate to that part of the 


; 


ipe, and it 


+ 


Southard, Swift, 


amendment proposed by 


bill which particularly related 
| - 


to the regulation of the publhe deposit ithe deposit 

banks. ‘The other part of the bill, which relited to the 

disposition of the surplus, he should not now refer to. Eke 
shed to call the attention of Senators particularly to 

those parts of the bill on w h ne unavoidable di ffi- 

culties existed, in order that they might suggest h 
nendment as they } n } i i hh th l 
ection of the bill the de; s were restricted| to bank 

\ rorated by ¢ f 1) 
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of Columbia, and by the legislative councils of the Ter- 
ritories. Now, there was one State in this Union (the 
State of Missouri) which had no bank, and the deposites 
of this State were made in an agency of one of the Ohio 
banks at St. Louis. His construction of the bill was, 
that it would prohibit the Secretary of the Treasury 
from continuing this agency; and, if he construed it in 
the same way, he must select, for the deposites of Mis- 
souri, some other bank nearest to that State, which must 
be some bank in Indiana. But Indiana would probably 
have as much money deposited in her banks as the bill 
would allow them to have. Again: in the State of Ili- 
nois there was a bank incorporated by the State laws; but 
it was a mooted question whether this bank was incor- 
porated in accordance with the provisions of her consti- 
tution. In Indiana the banks were prohibited by their 
charters from discounting on their deposites; and there- 
fore, being unable to use the public money committed 
to them, they would not consent to pay interest, in ac- 
cordance with one of the provisions of the bill. With 
respect to the specie provisions in the bill, he thought 
it ought to have been more explicit on that head; but, 
on examining the statements of the deposite banks, he 
found that those of five of the States, say Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, would by 


this bill be compelled to double their amount of specie, | 


or decline the public deposites. This provision would 
not affect the northern and northwestern banks, nor the 
banks of South Carolina, because they had more specie 
than was required. The bill ot iginally provided that 
the power of discontinuing a deposite bank should be 
discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury; but 
the committee had thought proper to enumerate the 
cases under which deposite banks might be discontinu- 
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ed; but in doing so, they had left the matter still doubt- | 


ful, and he wished this provision to be made more ex- 
plicit. 

In the first section of the bill it was provided that 
there should not be deposited in any one bank an amount 
to exceed three fourths of its capital. This provision, 
he thought, would occasion embarrassment to the re- 
ceivers of the public moneys; because they might want 
to deposite the public funds they had collected at a time 
when the bank bad already received its full amount, and 
therefore be compelled to retain the money, or to de- 
posite in some other bank. Ie thought, therefore, that 
the business of equalizing the deposites should be left 
entirely to the Secretary; and that it would be better 
to provide, instead of the present provision, that not 
more than three fourths beyond their capital should re- 
main in each bank. 

Mr. WRIGHT then proposed an amendment, which 
was agreed to, providing that the deposite banks shall 
render to the Government all the duties that were re- 
guired of the Bank of the United States and its offices. 

Mr. PORTER supposed that the moneys collected in 
Missouri might be managed by an agency of one of the 
New Orleans banks, or that Congress might create an 
agency at St. Louis. 

Mr. ROBINSON stated that there were some doubts 
at the Treasury in relation to the State Bank of Minis, 
whether it was constitutionally chartered; but he had no 
doubt but that the difficulty would be removed at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

Mr. HENDRICKS thought that the provisions of the 
bill, with respect to the payment of interest, would ef- 
fectually prevent the banks of Indiana from receiving 
the public deposites; because, being prohibited by their 
charters from discounting on them, they could make no 
profits out of which to pay interest. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that as it was undoubtedly of 
some importance to a State to have these deposites, In- 
diana might consider it worth while to enlarge the pow- 
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ers of her banks. If this could not be done, an amend- 
ment might be made preventing this provision of the 
bill from applying to banks which were prohibited from 
discounting on their deposites. 

Mr. HENDRICKS, in reference to Indiana enlarging 
the power of the banks in the particular referred to, 
said that the difficulty was felt last year, and an attempt 
was made in the Legislature for that purpose, but that 
it had failed. He would prefer, he said, an amendment 
as suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BENTON observed that the Senator from New 
York had very properly confined his explanations to one 
part of the bill, without turning his attention to another 
subject which ought not to be in it, and which belonged 
to the distribution land bill. But, while he applauded 
the Senator for bringing to the attention of the Senate 
but one subject at a time, he could not agree with him 
as to the one he had selected. He ‘hoped the Senator 
would drop the first half of the bill, and take up that 
part which proposed to divide the public money among 
the States. It would be an unnecessary labor for them 
to go on with their arrangements for fifty or sixty de- 
posite banks, when, by a subsequent provision in the 
bill, they would have no money to deposite with them, 
or so small an amount that no banks of any character 
would think it worth while to enter into arrangements 
for it. He, for one, would neither compromise ror tem- 
porize with this distribution principle; the country would 
take care of itself; and it would be found that the vati- 
cinations with respect to ruin from having too much mo- 
ney, would turn out just as did those of the panic ses- 
sion, about having too little. As to Missouri, she was 
expunged from this bill. A State which received and 
distributed more money than any of the western States— 
a State which, from her position, and her safe and rapid 
communication to every quarter, was the first in impor- 
tance in the West to the fiscal concerns of the Govern- 
ment, and from whence the paymasters, quartermasters, 
surveyors, and Indian agents, all took their departure 
with their supplies of every description—was to be ex. 
punged from the bill. He did not perceive that his 
friend from New York had taken up the idea, suggested 
by the Senator from Louisiana, that the Government 
was to establish a bank at St. Louis, under the name of 
an agency, to issue five dollar notes, and to have a capi- 
tal consisting of ‘*funds and property equivalent to spe- 
cie,” like the District banks. His friend from New 
York would make no such proposition; but those who 
had charge of this bill had better make it, to establish a 
bank at St. Louis, or an agency of the Patriotic Bank of 
this city. 

The deposite system had gone on well for two years, 
though it had been prophesied over and over that it 
would not work. Those who had made these prophe- 
cics had now the control of this bill, and they had 
brought it in to make their prophecies come truce; for 


| this bill was as much intended to break the deposite 


| 
| 
| 


banks as if it was expressed so on the fuce of it. He 
was inclined to think that if Congress would let the 
system remain as it was, things would go on well, but if 
Congress undertook to expunge the system, the great- 
est difficulties would ensue. 

Mr. WALKER referred to the provisions in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi which would prevent her from re- 
ceiving any portion of the surplus to be distributed 
under the 13th section of the bill, and he hoped that that 
section would not be permitted to remain in the bill, 
He opposed, with great force and energy, the distribu- 
tion principle in the bill; considering it, to all intents and 
purposes, a free gift; for, from reasons he stated, it never 
could be returned by the States. He also opp: sed the 


| inequality of the distribution, which is propo: ed to be 


made according to the census of 1850, while Mississippi, 
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having more than doubled her population since that time, 
would not get more than one half of what her present 
population entitled her to. Mr. W. felt anxious that 
the vote should be first taken on the distribution part of 
the bill, as he considered it wholly unconnected with 
the principal object in view. If it should pass, he 


hoped that he might be permitted, as a Senator from | 


Mississippi, to enter on the journal a calm, dispassion- 
ate, and, at the same time, solemn protest against it. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied to the objections of Mr. 
Waker. He thought that the postponement of the 
benefits of this bill to the State of Mississippi, till she 
provided by law for their reception, was not to be 
weighed against the general benefits of the whole. 

Mr. BLACK, after taking a view at considerable 
length of the surplus that would be in the Treasury, and 
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[ than five hundred dollars, none after the 3d day of 


| 


March, 1840; of less denomination than one thousand 
dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1841; and none 
of any denomination from and after the 3d day of March, 
1842. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any person 
holding an appointment under the laws of the United 
States, and any bank employed to keep public moneys, 
which person or bank shall neglect, evade, or attempt 


| to elude the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of an 


the necessity for providing some mode of disposing of | 
it, and referring also to the distribution land bill, which | ( 
| tablishment of the United States. 


he highly commended, gave it as his opinion that the 
great benefits to be derived from this bill were such 


that, though a representative of Mississippi, he must | 


give it his support. He did not, however, apprehend 
the difficulties stated by his colleague, for he believed 


that the Legislature of his State would make such pro- | 


visions as eventually to entitle her to the benefits of this 
bill, and in the mean time she would not be injured by 


the other States receiving their quotas, while hers re- | 


mained waiting for her disposal. 


Mr. CALHOUN denied that this was intended as a | 


distribution bill—it was in good faith a deposite bill, and 
nothing more. Gentlemen on all sides, he said, admit- 
ted that there would be a very large surplus at the end 
of the year, and that it would continue to increase for 
two or three years to come. Now, he put it to gentle- 
men, could they consider this vast sum safe as it was? 


offence against the laws; and the person so offending 
shall be liable to be dismissed from the service, and the 
bank so offending shall, on satisfactory information, be 
discontinued as a depository of the public moneys. 


INCREASE OF THE.ARMY. 


The Senate, on motion of Mr. BENTON, proceeded 
to consider the bill to increase the present military es- 


Mr. BENTON said that this was a measure of western 
origin, and eminently called for by the present and 
prospective condition of the West. Early in the session 
his colleague (Mr. Linn] and a Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. Tirron] had submitted resolutions calling upon the 
Secretary of War to report the number of Indians upon 
the western frontier, and to give his opinion upon the 
propriety of increasing the strength of the army, with a 
view to the security of that frontier. The Secretary 
had answered promptly and satisfactorily. His report, 
dated on the 8th of March, and No. 228 of the 
Senate documents, showed that the number of Indians 
on the western and northwestern border, including those 


| yet to be removed by the Government, amounted to 


Was there not a necessity for depositing it somewhere? | 
Aud where could that be so safely done as in the treas- | 


uries of the States? 


if the Government was only eco- | 


nomically administered, the money would probably | t t ; 
; would give 50,000 warriors; being the largest Indian 


never be called for; but if there should be war, or if 
the revenue of 1842 should fall short, the States would 


pay it without the slightest difficulty, rather than have a 
direct tax, as the events of the last war proved. Mr. | 


C. replied to the objections of Mr. Waren, as to the 
inequality of the distribution, by saving that it was pro- 


posed in the only way that it could be made; that is, on | 


the principle on which the direct taxes would have to 
be levied; so that if Mississippi lost now, she would 
have a corresponding gain when a direct tax came. 
After some further remarks from Mr. C., but before 
the question was taken, 
rhe Senate adjourned. 


Frinay, June 10. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Mr. BENTON, in pursuance of notice given, asked 
and obtained leave, and introduced the following bill; 
which was read, and ordered to a second reading: 


A BILL to re-establish the currency of the constitution 
for the Federal Government. 


| than 4,500 for action. 


253,000 souls; all of whom are either in the immediate 
neighborhood, or within striking distance, of the frontiers 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, the Des Moines settle- 
ments, and the Wisconsin and Michigan Territories. 
At the usual proportion of warriors in an Indian popula 
tion, that of one to five, this aggregate of 253,000 souls 


force ever yet arrayed on the frontier settlements of the 
Union. To cover the people of the West and North 
west from the incessant danger of such a vast array of 
savages, they had their proportion of a small army of 
six thousand men, which in point of effective force, and 
after making allowances for the casualties of service, 
could not be expected to present, at any one time, more 
This small force, then, was divi 
ded out between the lake, the maritime, the gulf, and 


| the western frontiers; a circuit which had been officially 
| computed at about 12,000 miles, following its meanders, 


and about 9,000,* following its general courses; so that 


| our army, if stretched round the frontier, would afford 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- | é 
| head and mouth of the Mississippi, and near the conflu 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


bled, That bank notes and paper currency of every de- | 


scription shall cease to be received or offered in pay- 
ment on account of the United States, or of the Post 
Office, or in fees in the courts of the United States, as 
follows: Of less denomination than twenty dollars, none 


| south, or west, as events might require. 


about one man to every two miles. The fortifications 
upon the maritime and gulf coast required a good part 
of this force; of that allotted to the West, a part had to 
be kept, not on the frontier, but at a convenient position 
for looking out for danger, and proceeding to meet it. 
It was upon this principle that a regiment was usually 
in the neighborhood of St. Louis; not that troops were 
wanted there, but that there not being a sufficient nur 
ber in service to guard all the exposed pvints, a corps 
was therefore placed ata half-way point between thie 


ence of the Missouri, where the means of transportation 
were at hand, to be ready from that point to go north, 
Thus, these 


| troops within a few years past had ascended the Mis- 


after the 3d day of March, 1837; of less denomination 


than fifty dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1838; 
of less denomination than one hundred dollars, none 


* To be precise, 12,885 miles by the meanders; 9,840 
miles by the general courses.—J/r. Calhoun’s report 


| against reducing the army in 1818, and hefore the acquisi- 


after the Sd day of March, 1839; of less denomination | 
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tion of Florida.— Note by Mr. B 
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souri; once to the Yellow Stone river; three times to the 
Upper Mississippi; and now were on the Red river, 
watching the progress of events on the Texas frontier. 
The result was that the West and Northwest, always in- 
sufficiently guarded, were now nearly stripped of de- 
fence; and this at a time when the Indian wars in the 
South were having their natural effect of exciting the 
Indians in all quarters, and doubling the necessity for 
defence where it was so much weakened. In view of 
all the dangers of this state of things, the Secretary of 
War, Governor Cass, earnestly recommends an augmen- 
tation of the army, and shows an increase to be called 
for, both on account of our fortifications and the inland 
frontier. These are his words: 

‘* Extensive and permanent fortifications have been 
constructed upon the seaboard; and it seems to be gene- 
rally conceded, that our most important points of com- 
mupication with the ocean should be gradually rendered 
secure by similar works against the advance of an enemy. 
These forts, as they are finished, should be occupied by 
troops, not only to prevent such insults and injuries as 
large commercial places are exposed to, whose ap- 
proaches are not sufficiently guarded, but also to keep 
the works in a proper state of preservation. ‘These 
duties, it is believed, will require the artillery force pro- 
posed to be maintained. Experience has shown that ywe 
are perpetually liable to occurrences which demand the 
concentration and movement of the troops. Whenever 
these happen, the positions occupied must remain de- 
fenceless, unless a greater force is raised. This is now 
the state of things along almost all our Atlantic border. 

** With respect to the inland frontier, circumstances 
of a still more imperative character require an augmen- 
tation of the army. Events have shown that our force 
in that quarter is not sufficient to keep the Indians in 
check. Disturbances are continually occurring, at com- 
paratively short intervals, some of which terminate 
merely by alarming and agitating the country, while 
others lead to hostilities more or less extensive. On 
these occasions, the regular troops are collected from 
great distances, and a militia force is usually called out. 
Heavy expenditures are the necessary consequence, 
besides the loss of property and derangement of busi- 
ness in the section of country where these troubles 
€xist. Instead of having a force at all times imbodied 
sufficient to overawe the Indians, or if they commence 
hostilities, immediately to subdue them, much time is 
lost in the necessary arrangements, while the spirit of 
disaffection is spreading, and the hostile force becomes 
thus greatly increased. Within the last nine years we 
have had four difficulties of this nature—one with the 
Winnebagoes, two with the Sacs and Foxes, and one 
with the Florida Indians; which, altogether, have occa- 
sioned great loss of property, great derangement of busi- 
ness, a heavy expenditure of money, and much incon- 
venience in those portions of the country affected by 
these troubles, and which furnished the militia, whose 
services were required to aid the regular troops in their 
operations. An augmentation of the army to a reason- 
able extent, if it did not prevent these occurrences al- 
together, would certainly render them less frequent, as 
well as less injurious and extensive. And this policy is 
not Jess humane than useful. It is far better, by the 
display of force, tu render its actual employment un- 
necessary, than it is to be compelled to resort to it, with 
all the usual accompaniments of an Indian campaign.” 

A force of ten thousand men is deemed to be neces- 
sary by the Secretary of War; but, to obtain that force 
for service, he shows the necessity of authorizing a lar- 
ger number; as the casualties of service, with rapid dis- 
charges from three years’ enlistments, will make a dif- 
ference of about one third between the authorized and 


the actual effective force. The commander-in-chief of 
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the army, General Macomb, concurs in this opinion, and 
shows it to be necessary to authorize an establishment 
of twelve thousand men, in order to have a force of ten 
thousand. He thus expresses himself on this point: 

‘** Although, according to the instructions of the Sec- 
retary of War, the organization here proposed is limited 
to ten thousand men, and which may be considered as 
a minimum force for the purposes for which the army 
is intended, it is respectfully recommended that, in 
order to have the amount of force always effective, 
eighteen men be added to each company of infantry 
and artillery, which would increase the nominal force to 
something below twelve thousand men; but, owing to 
the fact of the men being enlisted for only three years, 
the great distance the recruits have generally to march, 
and the time consumed in joining the regiments on the 
frontiers, and the necessity of keeping within the autho- 
rized numbers, it hardly can be expected that ten thou- 
sand men would ever be exceeded, should Congress au- 
thorize twelve thousand men, as here recommended. 

‘Upon a review of the fortifications which have been 
erected, and which are now in progress, for the defence 
of the seacoast, it is found that there is a considerable 
deficiency of artillerists to serve the guns, and to guard 
and preserve the forts, as well as the valuable property 
in them. It is therefore proposed, as above recom- 
mended, to augment the number of companies @ the 
artillery from thirty-six, as now authorized, to forty. 
These companies of artillery it is proposed to distribute 
along the seaboard, from Eastport, in Maine, to the delta 
of the Mississippi; and, in order to show the proposed 
distribution, two tables are here annexed, marked C and 
D. That marked C shows how the existing thirty-six 
companies may be most advantageously disposed of; and 
that marked D, how it is proposed to distribute the for- 
ty companies. Also a list of forts on the seacoast, pre- 
pared by the adjutant general, marked E. 

‘* The infantry force, with that of the regiment of 
dragoons, is best adapted tothe defence of the frontiers, 
including the Gulf of Mexico. The present amount of 
infantry is not sufficient, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, to afford adequate protection to the inhabitants 
residing in the States and Territories bordering on our 
Indian and other frontiers, and guarding the arsenals ia 
the southern and western States. 

‘SIf the project above recommended, of organizing 
the infantry, as exhibited in the paper marked B, be 
adopted, making the infantry consist of nine regiments, 
instead of seven, it is proposed that they be distributed 
onthe frontiers, and on the Gulf of Mexico, as shown in 
paper marked F; which organization and distribution, 
it is believed, will be the most effectual for maintaining 
the discipline of the army, and affording protection to 
our extensive frontiers.” 

Mr. B. said that this report of the Secretary of War 
had been referred by the order of the Senate to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and this committee had 
concurred in the opinion of the Secretary, and the gene- 
ral-in-chief of the army, that an augmentation of the 
troops was necessary. They believed that ten thousand 
men for service would not exceed the number required; 
and, to obtain that number for service, they fully con- 
curred in the opinion that it was necessary to authorize 
an establishment of twelve thousand troops. The 
committee had reported their bill accordingly; and, 
while providing for this augmentation of the number, 
they had also proposed to diversify the arms of the 
troops, and to add riflemen and light infantry; two spe- 
cies of troops peculiarly adapted to frontier service and 
Indian wars, of which our military establishment was 
now destitute, and which were called for by the united 
opinions of military men. 

Having thus explained the origin of the measure, and 
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the amount and nature of the force proposed to be add- | proceed in any direction that danger threatened. This 


ed, Mr. B. proceeded to state the reasons why it should 
be agreed to. The regular troops in time of peace, he 
said, were wanted for four different purposes: 1st. To 
guard the frontiers from Indians; 2d. To garrison the for- 
tifications; 3d. To guard the arsenals; 4th. To give securi- 
ty and tranquillity to some points in the South. Thecircuit 
of country thus requiring to be guarded, is equal in extent 
to the largest empires, and embraces a population of 
fifieen millions. This population includes a portion not 
homogeneous, and is in contact with another race, 
which, in three hundred years, has seldom been at peace 
with the whites. The western and northwestern fron- 
tier alone, from the Sabine to Lake Superior, requires 
an active, efficient force of six thousand men, and these 
consisting of four different arms--infantry, light infan- 
try, rifle, and dragoons. The vast accumulation of In- 
dians now upon that frontier, and the seventy-two thou- 
sand yet to be removed to it, render any number less than 
six thousand for active service a mere mockery of de- 
fence to the people; a show to lull them into security, 
without being able to arrest incursions when they come. 
Of those tribes now on the western frontiers, many are 
warlike and numerous, and have never yet felt the 
power of our arms. The Camanches, the Pawnees, 
Blackfeet, and Sioux, are of this description. They 
have been killing and plundering our traders and hunt- 
ers for years; and, from the impunity they have en- 
joyed thus far, are emboldened to more daring enter- 
prises. Of the Indians removed, many are finely equip- 


ped with arms, horses, and ammunition, obtained from 
the United States as the inducement to their removal. 
Of those yet to be removed, seventy-two thousand souls 
in number, yielding a roll of twelve thousand warriors, 


seven thousand are the Seminoles, now engaged in the 
Florida war, and twenty-five thousand are the Creeks, 
now engaged in the Alabama and Georgia war. ‘The 
origin of these wars is in the refusal of these Indians to 
remove according to the treaties which they have made. 
When the wars are over, removal will ensue. Removal 
is the end of war; and thus, after resistance is subdued 
by killing a part of the warriors, the removal of the 
remainder commences. 

A mass of thirty thousand Indians, now in arms, are to 
be removed to the West the moment they agree to go; 
and go they will, their hands well supplied with arms, 
munitions, and horses, by the United States, and their 
bosoms well filled with hostile feelings from the memory 
of their losses, and what they consider to be their 
wrongs. Indians had gone to the West from New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois; from Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi; and were yet to go from all 
those States, and from North Carolina and Tennessee. 
To relieve the old States froma useless and dangerous 
population, and to provide better homes for themselves, 
these Indians were removed to the West; but it was a 
mere transfer, not an extinction of danger; on the con- 
trary, the danger became greater from the removal, for 
it was a concentration of the savages upon a weak fron- 
tier, and in contiguity with numerous warlike indigenous 
tribes which had never yet felt the power of the white 
man. Western members had agreed to this removal, for 
the benefit of the older States; but they had done so 
under the belief and conviction that they were to have 
a2 competent military force to guard against this trans- 
ferred and accumulated danger. Up to this moment 
they had never had such a force. There never has been 
a force on the West and Northwest, since the removals 
began, competent to guard it. So far from it, the few 
troops which could be spared for that frontier were 
scattered at wide intervals upon aline of immense extent, 
and the larcvest body was stationed midway between the 
head and the mouth of the Mississippi, to be ready to 


| Northwest were almost destitute. 


the name of that constitution which had for its first ob- 
| ject the common defence of the whole Union; and to 


| body was now upon the southwestern frontier, called to 


Natchitoches by the events in Texas; and the West and 
Mr. B. looked upon 
it as the sacred duty of the States which had transferred 
their dangers and burdens to the West, to transfer suc- 
cor there also, and confidently appealed to the Senators 


| from those States to vote the increase of troops which 


the War Department recommended, and which the com- 


mittee had reported. To other Senators he appealed in 
| 


every friend of the West he presented the picture of 
fire and blood, of burnt houses, devastated fields, 
slaughtered inhabitants, unburied dead, food for beasts 
and vultures, which now disfigure the soil of Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia, and demanded if they were wil- 
ling to see these horrors repeated and multiplied upon 
the borders of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missour, the Des 
Moines, Wisconsin, and Michigan? 

Mr. B. said there had been three different periods, 
under republican administrations, when the military 
peace establishment of the United States had been fixed 
by law, and on each occasion had been fixed at a larger 
number, the relative condition of the country consider- 
ed, than the present bill proposed. The first of those 
periods was in the year 1802, the first of Mr. Jefferson’s 


| administration, and when the larger part of the troops 


raised in Mr. Adams’s time was disbanded. Mr. Adams 


| lefta military peace establishment of 5,438 men and offi- 
| cers; Mr. Jefferson reduced it to 3,323. 


This was done 
in the year 1802; and this establishment of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was greater, in proportion to the state of the coun- 
try, than 12,000 would be now. Louisiana and Florida 
were not then acquired; our territorial limit has doubled 
since that time; our population is trebled; our revenues 
quadrupled. The frontier line of posts actually occu- 
pied by our troops then was in G orgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Ohio; it is now in the Gulf of Mexico at 
Key West, at Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, the Sa- 
bine, Natchitoches, Red river, the Arkansas, the Kan- 
sas, Des Moines, Prairie du Chien, the Falls of St. An- 
thony, Lake Winnebago, and the outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior, with occasional expeditions to the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, and to the confines of Mexico. Thus, 
allowing for the increase of territory, for the extension 
of the line occupied, and for the increase of we alth and 
population, an establishment of 12,000 men now would 
be less in proportion than the reduced establishment of 
Mr. Jefferson was in 1892. 

The next period of comparison to which Mr. B. re- 
ferred, was that of the year 1808—the last year of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, when the military establish- 
ment, under a slight stimulus from ‘‘ specks of war on 
the horizon,” no way comparable to black clouds 
which now hang over the South, was augmented to an 
aggregate of 9,996. Thus, Mr. Jefferson left a military 
establishment about 4,000 stronger than the one which 
now exists, and within 2,000 of being as strong as the 
one now proposed. The establishment which he left 
when he went out of office was four men less than 10,000, 
and we have but 6,000 to-day. An augmentation of the 
army, at this time, upon the basis of that which he left 
twenty-eight years ago, would give a force of 24,000 
men. 

The third period of comparison to \ 
ferred, was that of 1815, at the conc! 
with Great Britain, and when the wa 
reduced and adapted to the state of universal peace 
which then prevailed. A peace establishment of 20,000 
men was then the policy of Mr. Madison’s 
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two Houses of Congress, with additions in ordnance, en- 
gineers, officers, &c., which presented an aggregate of 
12,656. This was twenty-one years ago, and before the 
acquisition of Florida; and a relative increase upon that 
basis at the present time would give an establishment of 
about 20,000 men. But the bill now before the Senate 
does not propose to take the establishment of 1815 for 
a basis to be built upon, but as a limit to be governed 
by. It proposes, in fact, the same numerical strength 
which was then retained; and dispenses with part of 
the general staff and with some parts of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. B. said that the establishment of 1815 was con- 
firmed in 1818; for at that time a proposition was made 
in Congress to reduce the army, but failed under the 
cogent reasons which were given for keeping it up to 
that number. A call was made from the House of Rep- 
resentatives in April, of that year, upon the Secretary 
of War, to report to the next session of Congress upon 
the military establishment, and whether ‘* any reduction 
could be made with safety to the public service.” 
The then Secretary (Mr. Calhoun) reported on the 
11th of December following; and that report, which was 
against reduction then, furnishes such strong reasons 
for augmentation now, that 1 must be permitted to 
avail myself of a portion of its reasoning. The Secre- 
tary says: 

** Our military establishment is limited by the act of 
1815, passed at the termination of the late war, at 10,000 
men. The corps of engineers and ordnance, by that 
and a subsequent act, were retained as they then exist- 
ed; and the President was directed to constitute the es- 
tablishment of such portions of artillery, infantry, and 
riflemen, as he might judge proper. ‘The general or- 
ders of the 17th of May, 1815, fix the artillery at 3,200; 
the light artillery at 660; the infantry at 5,440; and the 
rifle at 660. Document A exhibits a statement of the 
military establishment, including the general staff, as at 
present organized, and B exhibits a similar view of those 
of 1802 and 1808; by a reference to which it will appear 
that our military establishments at the respective peri- 
ods, taken in the order of their dates, present an aggre- 
gate of 3,323, of 9,996, and of 12,656. It is obvious 
that the establishment of 1808, compared with the then 
wealth and population of the country, the number and 
extent of military posts, is larger in proportion than the 
present; but the unsettled state of our relations with 
France and England at that period, renders the compar- 
ison not entirely just. Passing, then, that of 1808, let 
us compare the establishment of 1802 with the present. 
To form a correct comparison, it will be necessary to 
compare the capacity and necessities of the country then 
with the present time. Since that period, our popula- 
tion has nearly doubled, and our wealth more than 
doubled. We have added Louisiana to our possessions, 
and with it a great extent of frontier, both maritime and 
inland. With the extension of our frontier, and the in- 
crease of our commercial cities, our military posts and 
fortifications have greatly multiplied. * * * If, then, 
the military establishment of 1802 be assumed to be as 
small as was then consistent with the safety of the coun- 
try, our present establishment, when we take into the 
comparison the prodigious increase of wealth, popula- 
tion, extent of territory, number and distance of military 
posts, cannot be pronounced extravagant; but, on the 
contrary, after a fair and full comparison, that of the 
former period must, in proportion to the necessities and 
capacities of the country, be admitted to be quite as 
Jarge as the present; and on the assumption that the es- 
tablishment of 1802 was as small as the public safety 
would then admit, a reduction of the expense of our 
present establishment cannot be made with safety to the 
service by reducing the army.” 
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Resuming his remarks, Mr. B. said it would be re- 
membered by the Senate that this report, from which 
he had read, was made in the year 1818; that it refer- 
red to the peace establishment of 1815; that this estab- 
lishment presented an aggregate of 12,656; and that it 
was now proposed by the bill before the Senate to raise 
the future peace establishment to 12,000; in other 
words, it was proposed to re-establish in 1836, the peace 
establishment of 1815; that is to say, of twenty-one 
years prior date. In these twenty-one years the popu- 
lation and wealth of the country had nearly doubled; 
Florida had been acquired, the military posts and fortifi- 
cations had increased, and in the Gulf of Mexico had 
been extended; the Indians had heen accumulated upon 
the weakest frontier of the Union; any and every reason 
fora military peace establishment was greater now than it 
was then. He (Mr. B.) claimed, then, and appropriated 
to the present occasion, every word of the report of 
1818, in favor of augmenting the army now, which was 
used against reducing it then; and he claimed for every 
one of these words double as much force now as it had 
then, the wealth and population of the country being so 
much greater. They would justify an establishment of 
20,000 mer at this time. The effect of this report upon 
Congress was the next point which Mr. B. would bring 
to the notice of the Senate; and he did so with pride 
and satisfaction. The effect was decisive upon that 
body. It stopped the movement to reduce the army! It 
left the establishment of 1815 as it was! _ It left the es- 
tablishment of 12,656 troops, with their two major 
generals, four brigadiers, and the whole general staff, 
precisely as it was! The whole scheme of reducing the 
army failed at that time; and this, let it be well remem- 
bered, was before the acquisition of Florida; that ac- 
quisition which has given us the double line of coast of 
that peninsula to guard, with the important stations of 


| Key West, Tampa bay, St. Mark’s, and Pensacola. This 


important territorial acquisition, and where an obstinate 


| war is now waged, would justify the increase of a thou- 


sand men upon the establishment of 1815, without taking 


| into view the increase of wealth aud population. Mr. 


B. wished it to be particularly noted that, while the bill 
before the Senate only proposed to revive the military 
peace establishment of 1815, yet there were three dis- 
tinct reasons why a larger establishment than that might 
now be asked for, namely: 1. The acquisition of Florida, 
which took place in 1819. 2. The accumulation of In- 
dians on the western frontier. 3. The increased wealth 
and population of the country. These reasons all ap- 
plied in favor of a permanent peace establishment, 
while the wars with the Creeks and Seminoles required 
additional regular troops. General Scott had earnestly 
applied for them, had earnestly called for filling up the 
ranks early, so as to have the recruits trained for ser- 
vice by the commencement of the winter campaign in 
Florida. 

Mr. B. said that, besides the augmentation of the ar- 
my, a diversity of arms was proposed, by reviving a light 
infantry and a rifle regiment. The open order and 
quick evolutions of the light infantry made that species 
of force peculiarly proper on the frontier, and against 
Indians; and as for the rifle, it was the natural weapon 
whose fame was identified with the American name in 
all its wars, civilized and savage, from the first settle- 
ment of the country down to the most glorious battle of 
the San Jacinto. That weapon should be preserved and 
cherished in the American army. 

But it will be said the army was actually reduced; that 
it was reduced to six thousand men. This (Mr. B. said) 
was true; but it was not reduced in 1818, nor at any 
period that the Treasury was in the condition that it was 
at the time of that report, or at the present time. It 
was reduced in 1821, when the public Treasury, from a 
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dream of inexhaustible surplus, was suddenly awakened 
to the reality of a deficit! and when every branch of the | 
public expenditure, on which curtailment could be made 
to fall, was brought to the test of retrenchment, and 
placed under the edge of the pruning knife. The ar- 
my, of course, was a subject for the operation, and un- 
derwent the largest amputation; the navy, the fourtifica- 
tions, and other branches, were also largely cut down. 
Mr. B. said that he here touched a point in our history 
which was pregnant with instruction, and very fit for 
reflection and meditation, now when we had reached 
another point of similar character, and to be followed by 
similar consequences. History was said to be philoso- 
phy teaching by example. If it was so, philosophy 
must have lost her capacity to teach—at least to teach 
the Congress of 1836— if the lesson of 1817, 1818, 1819, | 
1820, and 1821, can be lost upon us. Our financial 
condition was, in the beginning of that period, what it 
now is—a full and overflowing Treasury; it was, at the 
end of that périod, what it will probably be in two or | 
three years again, drained to the bottom, and entirely 
empty! Thus, in June, 1817, we had in the Bank of 
the United States, besides many millions in the name of | 
public officers, the sum of $15,935,050 standing to the | 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States; in June of 
the next year, that sum was reduced to $6,686,387; in 
June, 1819, it was reduced to $1,500,035; in June, 1820, 
it was $946,115; in December of that year, it was 
$388,210; and in the first quarter of 1821, the public 
money in the bank was exhausted, and the sum of | 
$1,044,539 was overdrawn! In less than four years, 
the vision of an inexhaustible surplus had ended in the | 
reality of a deficit of a million! and this without having 
had recourse to any schemes of distribution, by gift or 
loans, to get rid of it, and in defiance of retrenchment, 
curtailment, and economy, exerted to the uttermost in 
1819, 1820, and 1821, to prevent a recurrence to taxes | 





or loans. The navy appropriation for the gradual in- | 
crease was cut down froma million to a half million; 
fortifications were reduced from about eight hundred 
thousand dollars per annum to about three hundred 
thousand dollars; and in 1821 the army was reduced to 
six thousand men. This is the brief history of the sur- 
plus of 1817, and the deficit of 1821. The same cause 
made the surplus then which makes it now: multiplica- 
tion of banks, profuse issues of bank notes, loans to 
every body, great importations of goods, and large sales | 
of public lands; all growing out of the wild spirit of | 
speculation engendered by the paper system, and the 

universal receivability of bank notes by the General | 
Government for lands, duties, and post office charges; | 
the same cause made the deficit which will soon make it 

again—the contraction and revulsion of the paper sys- 

tem! 

Mr. B. said the question of augmenting the army had 
been incidentally discussed in the course of the debate 
on the fortification bill, and the old and popular objec- 
tion—the danger of standing armies in time of peace— | 
was pressed into service, and made to do hard duty in 
a case in which the objection could have no application 
at all. Vain was the fear, idle the alarm of danger, of 
fifteen millions of people from twelve thousand of their 
countrymen, enrolled upon a military peace establish- 
ment, and scattered on a circuit of nine thousand miles! 
But the answer which the same objection received in 
1818 from the Secretary at War, [Mr. Calhoun,] from 
whose report he had just read, was so just and striking, 
so true in reference both tu the military and to the peo- 
ple, that he would dispense with his own remarks, and 
adopt those of that Secretary. They are 

** To consider the present army as dangerous to our 
liberty partakes, it is conceived, more of timidity than 
of wisdom. Not to insist on the character of the offi- 
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cers, who, as a body, are high-minded and honorable 
men, attached to the principles of freedom by education 
and reflection, what well-founded apprehension can there 
be from an establishment so small, distributed on so ex- 
tended a frontier, with many thousand miles between 
the extreme pints occupied’ But the danger, it may 
be said, is not so much from its numbers, as by a spirit 
hostile to liberty, by which, it is supposed, all regular 
armies are actuated. ‘This observation is probably true 
when applied to standing armies, collected into large and 
powerful masses; but, dispersed as ours is, over so vast 
a surface, the danger, I conceive, is of an opposite char- 
acter—that both officers and soldiers will lose their mili- 


, tary habits and feelings, by gliding gradually into those 


purely civil.” 

Having shown the reasons in favor of this augmenta- 
tion of the regular army, and answered the objections to 
it—having shown that the reduction in 1821 resulted 
entirely from the deficit in the Treasury; an objection 
which could no longer prevail, as the Treasury was 


| now distressingly, and, to some gentlemen, alarmingly 
| full—-he would repeat that this augmentation was a 
| western measure, called for by western voices, and due 


to the state and condition of that section of the Union. 
To provide for the common defence was the first object 
of the confederacy of these States; and it was by troops 
that the West was toreceive her portion of this common 
defence. Forts and navies belonged to the seacoast— 


| armed men to the inland frontier. The Secretary of 


War, (Governor Cass, ) in laying down a general plan of 
national defence, has indicated, with a masterly hand, 
the wants and remedies of the West. A military road 
in the rear of the States and Territories, from the Sabine 


| to the Wisconsin--a chain of posts at intervals along the 
whole route--an increased force of different arms to 
| traverse the country, and to make occasional expedi- 
| tions to distant points—such is his recommendation; and 


it now only awaits the sanction of Congress to carry it 
into effect, and to give to the great West the protec- 


; tion which her position demands, what the constitution 


guaranties, and what the accumulation of Indians upon 
her border converts into a debt of justice, and an obliga- 
tion of high and sacred duty. 

Mr. NICHOLAS moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to report an organization precisely similar 
to that which was adopted for the peace establishment 
in 1815. ay 

After a few words from Mr. BENTON, in Opposition 
tothe motion, i‘ 

Mr. PRESTON took a view of the altered condition 
of the country within afew years. In consequence of the 
progress made in the manufacture of arms, and in the 
knowledge of their use, we have become an armed pop- 
ulation. The extraordinary concentration of Iudian for- 
ces On our frontier has, indeed, rendered it necessary 
that the Government of the United States should adopt 
a system of preparation corresponding with this aspect 


| of things. But our Indian frontier is not now as exposed 


and as difficult of defence as it was fifty years ago. The 
increase of a population abounding in arms and provisions, 


| and having all the facilities which can be obtained from 


the application of steam to our roads and rivers, and also 
the additions made to our military strength, have placed all 
our western frontier in a state of comparative security. 
He went on to speak of the degeneracy of the Indian 
character, and the numerical diminution of the tribes; 
but at the same time admitted that the provident care of 
the Government ought to be exhibited in extending to 
the frontier a proper degree of protection. He inferred, 
from a general survey of the facts, that an increase of 
the army is necessary, and the only difficulty was 
as to the extent of such increase. At present, we 
have thirteen regiments in service, amounting to 
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about 6,000 men. There are 40 or 50 in each com- 
pany. The present bill increases the number of the 
company to between 80 and 90. It was his opinion 
that the companies ought to be so increased as to make 
an aggregate of about 9,000. The object had been to 
increase the efficiency of the army, without disturbing 
its organization. There had been found to be a great 
deficiency in the staff, which was totally inadequate to 
the performance of the duties required of it. Much 
had been done to make the staff more efficient, and more 
was in progress. The staff of the Inspector’s and the 
Quatermaster’s departments demand an increase. He 
was willing that there should be a general recommitment 
of the bill, so as to obtain the sense of the Senate as to 
an increase of the army. 

Mr. CALHOUN called for a division of the question, 
so as to take the question first on the recommitment 
generally, and afterwards on the instructions. He had 
thought that there ought to be an increase of the army 
by filling up the companies; but he was opposed to a 
new organization of the army. There was nothing in 
the character of our foreign relations to shake the be- 
lief that it would depend on our own prudence only to 
remain at peace with all nations. It was only in refer- 
ence to our Indian relations that any additional force 
was necessary. He would be willing to give as much 
increase as would place us in a situation of defence, but 
not a man more than was necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. PORTER concurred in the opinion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, that there was sufficient cause 
for an increase of the army. The capacity of the coun- 
try to bear the expenses of a standing army was now 
sufficiently established; and as to the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from a standing army to our liberties, there 
could be no ground for that apprehension while the 
army was kept to a minimum of thrice the amount of men 
now asked for. The general knowledge of the use of 
arms which pervades the country is the best security for 
the rights and liberties of the people which can be pro- 
vided. He considered the United States boundary as 
more extensive than it has been at any former period. 
He admitted that the Indian tribes were incompetent to 
carry on any prolonged warfare with the United States; 
but they ought to be prepared to meet those sudden 
outbreaks, which always inflicted severe wounds on the 
country before the enemy could be found and repelled. 
The people do not ask that kind of protection which 
comes after their homes are destroyed, and their planta- 
tions devastated. The protection they ask is that which 
will prevent those evils. Burning with indignation, 
fired with a sense of their wrongs, the vast body of In- 
dians now to be removed will go to their new homes 
with feelings excited to the desire of vengeance. It 
only required a man of commanding genius to unite the 
Indians, and lead them on, to bring the entire race along 
our frontier into the field against the United States; and 
the powers and energies of the Camanches alone are 
sufficient to render that tribe’a most formidable enemy. 
He should vote for the recommitment with instructions. 

Mr. PRESTON repeated what he had before stated 
as to the extent of the Indian frontier, and went more 
minutely into detail, in order to show that he had under- 
estimated the extent, rather than gone beyond it. It 
was necessary to give a fair defence to that irontier, not 
by drawing a line of river fortresses, but by giving a 
sufficient force. ‘Two regiments of dragoons have been 
given to the gentlemen from the West. Do they want 
another regiment, let them take it. It was useless to 
carry on a war in the swamps, where the army might as 
well be sent to hunt a deer or a rackoon as an Indian. 
But, in the western prairies, it is different. The Ca- 
manches are mounted Tartars, and strike from a dis- 
tance, and they must be encountered by dragoons. He 
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would not oppose any measure to give the utmost de- 
fence to the frontier settlements; but it was not in the 
power of Government to give them full and perfect de- 
fence. He touched on the situation of our southwest- 
ern frontier, and expressed a hope that the day was not 
distant when, instead of calling Fort Towson our south- 
west post, we should have our forts on the Rio del 
Norte. 

Mr. PORTER said a few words in explanation of his 
former remarks, 

Mr. BENTON protested against the recommitment, 
which must be entirely useless without the instructions, 
so as to put the committee in possession of the sense of 
the Senate. 

The bill was then ordered to be recommitted. 

The question being then on the instructions to the 
committee, 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to lay the subject on the 
table, in order to take up the special order. He with- 
drew his motion, and 

Mr. PORTER expressed his hope that the question 
would be taken, as the bill was already committed, and 
it was important to take the question on the instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked what was the strength of 
the army in 1815. 

Mr. BENTON replied that the total of the army in 
1815, was 12,656. 

Mr. PRESTON said that, if the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would withdraw his instructions, he would move to 
fill up the rank and file of the companies to a specific 
amount, without touching the organization. 

Mr. CALHOUN was against any instructions. 

Mr. PORTER called for the yeas and mays; which 
were ordered. _ 

Mr. BENTON made some observations on the in- 
creased extent of our boundary, and ridiculed the idea 
of transporting by steamboats a sufficient force to pro- 
tect that frontier. He adverted. to the destruction of 
life and property which had been already perpetrated, 
and stated that the West must have the defence to 
which it was entitled. The attention of the Senate, he 
complained, could not be diverted from the subject of 
surplus revenue, to the situation of our citizens on the 
frontier. This bill was western in its object and its ori- 
gin. The whole of the West were calling for it, and 
he was glad the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LINN read an extract from the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, in which it was estimated that whee the 
whole of the Indians intended to be removed shall be 
concentrated on the western shore of the Mississippi, 
they will amount te 250,000. He added a few words 
in favor of the concentration of a military force on the 
frontier, to protect it against the danger to be appre- 
hended from this larger force. 

Mr. CALHOUN took a view of the present force of 
the country, and indicated in what manner the regiments 
we now have might be stationed, in order to effect an 
efficient defence of our frontier. He was disposed to 
fill up the companies, so as to render the regiments 
more competent. 

Mr. CLAY thought it unnecessary to go into a gene- 
ral discussion of the necessity of increasing the army. 
No Senator would hold himself committed by instruc- 
tions, when the whole question of the policy of any in- 
crease shall come up for discussion. Ie smiled at the 
picture which had been drawn of our danger. One 


would have supposed that all at once a gallant nation of 
some millions had been suddenly precipitated on our 
frontier, instead of a few miserable Indians. 
necessity for any increase of the army. 
The question was then taken on the instructions, and 


decided as follo ws. 


Ile saw no 
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Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, 
Morris, Nicholas, Porter, Ruggles, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, Wall, White, Wright—18. 





Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hub- 
bard, Kent, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Shepley, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster—25. 
MEETING OF CONGRESS. 

The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

The act of Congress ‘* to appoint a day for the annual 
meeting of Congress,”’ which originated in the Senate, 
has not received my signature. The power of Congress 










Congress is undoubted; but the concluding part of this 
act, which is intended to fix the adjournment of every 
succeeding Congress to the second Monday in May, 







appear to me in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution of the United States. 

The constitution provides— 

Ist article, Sth section—** That neither House, during 
the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 


other place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting.” 


Ist article, 6th section—‘* That every order, resolu- 
tion, or vote, to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary, (except 













the President of the United States, and, before the same 
shall take effect, shall be approved of by him,” &c. 
7 2d article, 2d section—‘* That he (the President) 






of Congress, or either of them; and, in case of disagree- 
ment between them with respect to the time of adjourn- 






proper,” &c. 

According to these provisions, the day of the adjourn- 
ment of 
enactment. 







FE.xcept in the event of disagreement be- 
tween the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
President has no right to meddle with the question, and, 
in that event, his power is exclusive, but confined to fix- 
ing the adjournment of the Congress whose branches 
have disagreed. The question of adjournment is ob- 
viously to be decided by each Congress for itself, by 
the separate action of each House for the time being, 
and is one of those subjects upon which the framers of 
that instrument did not intend one Congress should act, 
with or without the executive aid, for its successors. 
As a substitute for the present rule, which requires the 
two Houses by consent to fix the day of adjournment, 
and, in the event of disagreement, the President to de- 
cide, it is proposed to fix the day by law, to be binding 
in all future time, unless changed by consent of both 
Houses of Congress, and to take away the contingent 
power of the Executive, which, in anticipated cases of 
disagreement, is vested in him. This substitute is to 
apply, not to the present Congress and Executive, but 
to our successors. Considering, therefore, that this 
subject exclusively belongs to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, whose day of adjournment is to be fixed, and that 
each has at that time the right to maintain and_ insist 
upon its own opinion, and to require the President to 
decide in the event of disagreement with the other, | am 




















spectfully returned to the Senate. Ido so with greater 
reluctance, a8, apart from this constitutional difficulty, 





to fix, by law, a day for the regular annual meeting of | 


after the commencement of the first session, does not | 


ae t 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses 
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Nays—Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, | 





| Ohio, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 





ment, he may adjourn them to such times as he thinks | 


Congress is not the subject of legislative | 


constrained to deny my sanction to the act herewith re- | 
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the other provisions of it do not appear to me objec- 
tionable. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasuine ron, June 9, 1836. 

The message was ordered to be printed, and made 
the order for Wednesday next. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
to regulate the deposites of the public money. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved several amendments; which 
were agreed to. 

Mr. LEIGH moved an amendment, providing that each 
bank shall have on the — day of —, and thenceforth 
keep in its vaults, specie to the amount of one fourth of 
its business capital. [The object of the amendment is 
to impose on every bank, desirous to become a deposite 
bank, the condition, specified, that it must have within 
its vaults, previous to the day named, the proportion of 
specie, in order to qualify it to become a deposite bank. 

It is optional with the bank to accept or reject the 
deposites under this condition. } 

Mr. WEBSTER pointed to a state of circumstances, 
contingent but not improbable, whe» it would be found 
that our specie basis is not sufficiently broad; and inas- 
much as this bill would have the effect of coercing 
banks to keep a certain amount of specie in their vaults, 
it would be a restraint on exportation, and bencficial to 
the country. 

Some discussion took place between Mr. EW!NG of 
GRUNDY, Mr. CRI 


TENDEN, Mr. MORRIS, Mr. WALKER, and Mr 


| CALHOUN; and, before any question was taken, 
on the question of adjournment, ) shall be presented to | 


The Senate adjourned. 
Sarurpay, June ll. 
SICK AND DISABLED SEAMEN. 
Amongst the ordinary business transacted to-day — 
Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill in addition to an act for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen had been ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN stated his ce 
out the words ‘* rafts, flats,” so as to exempt them from 
the tax of twenty cents per month for each person em- 


object to be to strike 


ployed in navigating such craft. 


After some observations from M DAVIS and M 
PORTER, the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN explained that he d red ¢ 
amend the bill in the manner he had indicated. He 
wished the navigators of the flat boats and rafts to have 
the benefit of the hospital fund; but be thought this 
small charity might be allowed them without imposing 
any tax. It was melancholy to sce the decay of this 
mode of navigation. Time was when the flat boat moved 
in stately grandeur down the Ohio, the monarch of the 
stream; but now the few of this kind of craft left were 
glad to slink out of the way of the steamboats which had 
usurped their sovereignty. It was a melancholy illu 
tration of the mode in which old things are giving place 
to new. 

Mr. DAVIS replied that the whole proceeds furnished 
by the West towards the fund, last year, was four thor 


sand dollars. Yhe committee had been satisfied that 
some negligence existe. There \ facts to prove 
that the collector at Louisville had 1 ved five or six 
thousand dollars for the fund, but had rendered no 
count whatever. How much farther this neghgence had 
extended could not now be knov He \ happy to 
say that the lreasury De; artment had in this case 
moved the collector, and appointed another in his roon 
Steamboats were lable t t! tax, a5 much as vesse’s 
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participated in the benefit of the fund, should in some 
measure contribute to its support. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved a proviso, to attain the 
object he contemplated. 

Mr. DAVIS said he was indifferent about the result, 
If the Senate thought proper to adopt the proviso, he 
should make no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS desired the adoption of the provi- 
so, and did not feel disposed to vote for the bill unless 
something of the kind should be inserted. 

Mr. LINN wished to offer an amendment, as soon as 
it should be in order. 

The proviso was then agreed to. 

Mr. LINN then moved his amendmént, providing an 
appropftiation for the erection of hospitals at such points 
in the West as the Secretary of the Treasury may indi- 
cate. 

Mr.-DAVIS replied that only three hospitals had as 
yet beer. erected in the United States. Where there 
are no hospitals, there have been contracts with individ- 
uals for tle purpose of taking care of any sick or disa- 
bled seamen who may require such care. He thought 
it might be desirable to increase the number of hospi- 
tals, but he was not now prepared to decide where they | 
should be erected. He recommended the withdrawal | 
of the amendment, and expressed a hope that a liberal 
sum might be voted in the appropriation bill, for the | 
purpose of prtting up hospitals. 

Mr. LINN disclaimed any intention to embarrass the 
bill, and said he should vote for it, either with or without | 
the amendment. He bad no objection to withdraw his | 
amendinent, if another bill was likely to come before the | 
Senate. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Ci.AY concurred in the object of the Senator | 
from Missouri, bel eving that the western waters had a | 
strony ciaim on the liberality of the Government. A 
liberal appropriation ought to be made, but as it was 
suggested that the object might be attained in another 
way, he would not press the proposition. 

rhe bill was reported as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

After some further conversation between Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS, Mr. LINN, Mr. PORTER, and Mr. DAVIS, 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and after 
remaining for some time with closed doors, on reopen- 
ing them, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, June 13. 


Mr. HUBBARD presented the credentials of Joun 
Pace, elected a Senator from New Hampshire, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Isaac Hi.t. 
The credentials were read, and Mr. Pace having ap- 
peared, was sworn, and took his seat. 

TEXAS. 

Mr. CLAY presented a memorial from sundry citizens 
of Shelby county, in the State of Kentucky, praying for 
the recognition of the independence of Texas. This - 
memorial was subscribed by many citizens, several of | 
whom were personally known to him as among the most 
respectable in the highly respectable community to | 
which they belonged. Asacommittee, of which he had | 
the honor of being a member, was now deliberating 
upon the subject of the memorial, he would now not say 
more than to move the reference of the memorial to the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations; which was accordingly 
ordered. 

Mr. NILES presented certain resolutions of the Le gis- 
lature of the State of Connecticut, on the same subject, 
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Mr. N. said he had received, and proposed to preseut 
to the Senate, certain resolutions of the Legislature of 
Connecticut, regarding the independence of the prov- 
ince of Texas. In the discussions which, on several 
occasions, had taken place during the session, upon 
this interesting question, he had not participated, 
nor would he now submit but a few remarks on 
the subject. The resolutions he had to offer were 
of very different character, and he thought entitled 
to much more respect than those which had been re- 
ceived from other quarters, which had come from popu- 
lar meetings, or memorials of individuals, and from pla- 
ces where there were some reasons to suspect that pri 
vate interests, connected with land speculations in that 
country, may have had some agency in the proceedings. 
These resolutions did not come from individuals, or any 
combination of citizens; they were from one of the soy- 
ereign States of this Union, and he felt bound to ask 
for them the respectful consideration of the Senate. It 
was also worthy of remark, that the first State which 
should raise its voice in favor of the independence of 
Texas should be one in a remote part of the Union, 
where no interested motives would be supposed to ope- 
rate; from whence there had been no emigrants to 
that country, and where no sympathies can exist spring- 
ing from that source. 

it is also worthy of special observation, that the first 
State which has, through its Legislature, urgec the re- 
cognition of the independence of Texas, is in an op 
posite section of the Union, and which from its position 
might be supposed to feel some apprehension or jeal- 
ousy of an extension of the territory of the republic on 
its southern border. This is a strong fact, going to 
prove that, notwithstanding all that is said about loca! 
interests, and the jealousy in one section of the Union of 
the increasing power and importance of opposite sections 
of the republic, there is, in reality, but little foundation 
for such opinions among the people or their immediate 
representatives. 

In the statements contained in these resolutions, so 
far as relates to the contest now going on in Texas, he 
presumed there would probably be little diversity of 
opinion. All must execrate the barbarous and savage 
warfare which has been carried on by the Mexicans, dis 
graceful to a people making any claims to civilization, 
all must sympathize with the inhabitants of Texas inthis 
war of extermination which has been waged against 
them, and all must admire their courage, perseverance, 
and daring achievements. 

But the conclusion, as stated in the preamble to these 
resolutions, that the events which have transpired are 
sufficient evidence of the ability of the Texians to main 
tain theirindependence, and that it has become the duty 
of this Government to recognise it, may not be so readily 
assented to. The existing power of Mexico, which 1s 
ina great degree concentrated in une man, may be re 
garded as overthrown and prostrated, as that man is now 
a prisoner, and his forces broken and routed. The pow 
er of the present, perhaps he ought to say late, ruler of 
Mexico, is probably at anend. But is that decisive of 
the fate of Texas? He hoped it might prove so; but it 
was evident this must depend on the course pursued by 
the Mexican nation. Will they give up the contest, and 


| consent to the separation of the province of Texas; or 


will they continue the war, and attempt to maintain their 
dominion over it? We must look beyond the present 


| aspect of affairs, into the real condition and resources of 


the parties. If the Mexican nation determine to pro- 
long this war, are the people of Texas capable of sus- 
taining themselves through a protracted struggle’? That 
they have an army sufficiently numerousand brave might 
be admitted; but has the country sufficient population 
and resources to sustain a war of any considerable dura- 
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tion? There were, he believed, but about sixty thousand 
souls in Texas proper, and only one hundred and fifty 
thousand in the whole territory, including the State or 
province of Coahuila. He thought it premature to act on 
this question at this time, and that some delay was ne- 
cessary for the developing ofevents, and the condition of 
that country to become more settled. But however 
small may be the population of that country, and how- 
ever feeble, compared with the great Powers of the earth, 
yet if they should make up in valor what they want in 
numbers, if they become in fact free, and the dominion 
of Mexico is overthrown; if they shall, in fact, exist asan 
independent community, exercising the powers of Gov- 
ernment, he did not see how we could refuse to recog- 
nise their existence as an independent and sovereign 
State. Can we withhold froma brave people upon our 
borders, struggling for their rights, that common justice 
which we. have extended to others? Can we deny to 
the inhabitants of Texas, most of whom are emigrants 
from the United States, and have carried with them not 
only our own language, but all the elements of our free 
institutions, that measure of justice which we have ac- 
corded te all others? 

He was not willing to sanction such injustice, from any 
narrow views of policy. He wasaware that there were, 
connected with with the independence of Texas, ulte- 
rior questions of the most momentous character—ques- 
tions which might shake this Union to its centre. But 
he did not think they could be avoided; we had got to 
meet them, and he should be prepared to do it when- 
ever the proper time arrived. Some of these questions 
were of a very delicate nature, connected with the bal- 
ance of political power, as regarded a particular inter- 
est, which he would not now particularly allude to. 
When these questions came upon us, however they 
might embarrass and distract our councils, he did not 
doubt that the republic would be safely carried through 
them. He had full confidence in the intelligence, jus- 
tice, moderation, and good sense of the people, to carry 
the republic safely through every difficulty. Clouds 
might hang over us, and thick clouds gather around us, 
yet, as had been the case in every former crisis, there 
would appear a light to guide our course, and point the 
way to a safe deliverance. 

Whether these momentous questions, which may 
grow out of the independence of Texas, had been con- 
sidered by the Legislature of his State, he was not able 
to say, as he had not seen any of the debates the 
question. But it was evident that the representatives 
of his State bad disregarded narrow and sectional con- 
siderations. These resolutions are the ao of that 
sense of justice and love of liberty which b: toa 
freé people, who always symp: uthize with the oppressed 
when struggling for their rights. It was enough that 
the representatives of such a people witnessed a des 
perate and unequal struggle for liberty on the borders 
of the republic. Their sympathies were aroused; they 


on 


long 


regarded the cause of the Texians as the cause of jus- 
tice, of humanity, of liberty, and of the maintenance of 


those principles of freedom under which the people of 
this country have been prospered and blessed above all 
other nations of the earth. They did not probably stop 
to inquire what might be the consequences of doing 
justice to the brave inhabitants of Texas; or whether, 
if they became independent, they would continue a dis- 
tinct community; or whether they might not conquer 
Mexico, and erect a rival republic in the southern part 
of this continent; or whether the territory would be an- 
nexed to the United States. 

Without probably going into these questions, they de- 
sired that justice should be done to a brave people, he- 
roically struggling for liberty and independence. . He 
high ly approved their patriotic and at the 
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proper time he should be prepared to further the ob- 
ject they have in view; but they have wisely left the 
question as to time to Congress. He could not think 
the period for action on our part had yet arrived. This 
was a case in which this Gov ernment should act with 
caution. In ordinary cases of this kind the question 
was only one of fact, and was but little calculated to 
compromit the interests or honor of the United States; 
but the question in regard to Texas was very different, 
and vastly more important. That is a country on our 
own borders, and its inhabitants, most of them, emi- 
grants from the United States; and most of the brave 
men constituting its army, who heroically fight- 
ing to redeem the province, are citizens of the United 
States, who have engaged in this bold enterprise as vol- 
unteers. Were this Government to be ‘pretigtate in 


are so 


acknowledging the independence of Texas, might it not 
be exposed to a suspicion of having encouraged these 
enterprises of its citizens? There is another considera- 
tion of more importance. Should the independence of 
Texas be followed by its annexation to the United 
States, the reasons for suspicions derogatory to the na- 
tional faith might be still stronger. If we, by our own 


act, contribute to clothe the constituted authorities of t! 

province with the power of sovereignty over it, and then 
accept a cession of the country from those authorit es, 
might there not be some reasons to charge us with hav- 
ing recognised the ind pendence of the country as a 
means of getting possession of it? These toe other 
considerations require that this Government should act 








with caution; yet, when the proper time arrives, it will 
be our duty to act, and to act promptly. Sut he trust- 
ed that all would feel the importance of preserving the 
national faith and national honor. They should not only 
be kept pure, but free from injurious suspicions, being 
more to bepr zed than any extension of territory, wé lth, 
population, or other acquisition, which enters into the 
elements of national prosperity or power. He would 
move that the pre: amble and resolutions be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Genenat Assematy, May 27, 1 
Whereas the people of Connecticut, one of the free 
and sovereign States of this republic, have witnessed, 
with feelings of sympathy, the struggle of the people 
of Texas to secure to themselves independenc ind 
freedom; and whereas, in maintaining t just and it 
alienable rights, that people have been compelled to re 
sist the power and oppose the dominion of vastly su- 
perior numbers, who have exhibited more than savage 
ferocity and barbarity--devastating their country with 
the avowed object of either exterminating them or re 
ducing them to a state of absolute dependance and sub- 
jugation; ca whereas, in this unequal contest, the 
Texians have exhibited a degree of wisdom and firmness, 
moderation and bravery, that commands the sympathy 
of every { iend of liberty and of his race—contendir , 
as they are, for their rights against bar! 3, who 
have violated promises, broken faith, and murd 1, in 
cool blood, defenceless and | I 
whereas the people of Texas, } t 
atives, have clared themselves rele 
ized their form of Government, and | he 
we rl . hen intentic n to become af » SON , and 
ind nde nation, distinct f a 
Me ¥ CO; a whereas, ap] e 
and ce Se gra rminat ) 
live free or dic—believir ly 
transpired, tl at th i 
tained, it becomes a n » OF € 
part of this Go nent, i 
pendence, and tot ind . iit 
family of 1 
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Resolved by the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Assembly convened, That the 
Senators from this State in the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, instructed, and the Rep- 
resentatives requested, to use their best endeavors to 
procure the acknowledgment, on the part of the Uni- 
ted States, of the independence of Texas; and that it be 
recognised as a free, sovereign, and independent nation, 
as soon as may be consistent with our existing relations 
with foreign nations. 

Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to communicate copies of this preamble and 
resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

CHAUNCEY F. CLEAVELAND, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EBENEZER STODDARD, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. WALKER then stated his conviction that this 
movement of the Legislature of Connecticut would form 
one of the brightest pages of its history. As to the time 
of recognition, he added, that as this was merely an ac- 
knowledgment of a fact, the required act could not be 
premature. If we do not acknowledge the independence 
of Texas promptly, the Texian commissioners will be 
recalled, and Texas will apply to a foreign Power. Eng- 
land, seeking for a new source of her supplies of cotton, 
will be eager to acknowledge her independence, both 
for the purpose of obtaining from her the raw material, 
and finding there a market for the manufactured fabric. 
The difference in favor of the Texian planter over him 
of the United States will be twenty per cent. He had 
no doubt the Committee on Foreign Relations would 
act promptly and wisely. The memoria! was then re- 
ferred. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The bill to regulate the deposite of the public mo- 
neys was then taken up as the order of the day. 

The amendment of Mr. Leen, to allow time to such 
banks as had not a sufficient amount of specie to comply 
with the conditions of the bill to provide the necessary 
amount, was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. CALHOUN was in hopes that some Senator, 


coming from that portion of the Union where the specie | 
conditicn would operate oppressively, would move to | 


strike it out. After hearing the debate, he was sat- 


isfied it would operate oppressively in some States, while | 


in others the banks would not be affected by it. 

Mr. C. then moved to strike out the second clause of 
the section. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, had felt some hesitancy in 
making a proposition to strike out this clause, though 
he agreed, with the Senators from Virginia and South 
Carolina, that it was wholly useless, and that it would 
operate unequally and oppressively on some of the de- 
posite banks that were in all respects essentially sound. 
He had felt, from the beginning, the greatest solicitude 
to pass such a law as would secure the safe-keeping of 
the public funds, and guard the public interests, without 
incorporating into it any provision calculated to embar- 
rass or defeat it. These were his sentiments in the com- 
mittee, and he was disposed to carry them out now. 
With the opinions that he entertained, he could not give 
his support to the bill if this provision remained in it. 
The banks of his State were as solvent as any in the 


country; but the nature of their business was such that | 
they would be compelled to abandon the custody of the | 
public deposites unless this provision was stricken out. | 


He thought at one time to move to modify this provis- 
ion; but this only could be cone by giving a discretion 
to the Secretary, which rested with him already. 

Mr. Catnoun’s motion haying been agreed to, some 
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additional amendments were made, on motion of Mr. 
LEIGH, to correspond with it. 

Mr. WRIGHT offered an amendment, the effect of 
which is to require each deposite bank to keep within 
its vaults such an amount of specie as shall be required 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary to render said bank a safe depository 
of the public money. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the amendment by 
adding the words, ‘* having a due regard to the nature 
of the business of said bank;” which was agreed to; and 
the amendment as amended was adopted. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill by adding a 
proviso that it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States to direet transfers to be made, from time 
to time, to the branch mints of the United States, either 
for supplying metal for coining or for safe-keeping. 

Mr. B. explained the advantages of this amendment 
at full length. He was very much in favor of prevent- 
ing transfers from one bank to another, for the mere 
purpose of preserving the credit of such bank, at the 
same time that he applauded some transfers that were 
made two years ago, for the purpose of sustaining cer- 
tain banks against the hostilities of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. He was opposed to these transfers, for he 
thought them liable to great abuses; and he would be 
glad to see a provision made which would cut off al! 
hopes of any of these banks being sustained by the 
Treasury. But this provision that he wished to be in- 
serted, he thought, was calculated to be very useful. It 
might become necessary for the Government to have 
transfers made to the mints for other purposes than 
coining, should any difficulty arise as to depositing pub- 
lic moneys with the State banks. He believed that, 
with some extension of the mint system, all the public 
moneys might be advantageously deposited with them; 
but he did not look to this now—all he proposed was to 
facilitate the coinage of the mint, and to have them as 
depositories of the public money, if necessary. He 
| looked upon this amendment as nothing more than the 
revival of the act of 1791, by which it was expressly 
ordered that all the foreign coins received by the Treas- 
ury should be sent to the mint of the United States; and 
| he hoped it would find favor with the Senate. 

Mr. LEIGH moved for a division of the two proposi- 
tions contained in the amendment, so as to take the ques- 
tion first as to the transfers to the mint for the purpose 
of coining, which he said he was in favor of. 

Mr. CALHOUN was opposed to the amendment, as 
it might be the means of oppressing some individual 
bank, by transferring all the specie in its yaults for the 
purpose of coining. 
| Mr. EWING, of Ohio, could see no advantage in 
| either of the propositions contained in the amendment. 
| There could be no advantage to the country in requiring 


——————— ee 





banks to give up the coin in their vaults for the purpose 
of recoining. Banks, except on the seaboard, rarely 
kept bullion on hand, and the effect of this amendment 
would be to compel them to give up their specie. There 
would be no sort of advantage in sending Spanish milled 
dollars, which were current here, and current every 
where, to the mint to be recoined; for it would give no 
more specie circulation to the country. 

Mr. WRIGHT did not understand the proposition as 
| the Senator from Ohio did. He understood it to be 
| purely an authority to the President to transfer certain 
amounts of money to the mint, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing it with the means for coining. In short, the 
| proposition was in accordance with the views expressed 
in both Houses, when the branch mints were established, 
to enable them to have the means for purchasing bullion 
for continuing the coinage. He had supposed that their 
| purpose in establishing the mints was to change the 
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coinage of foreign gold coin into our own, which, being 
less desirable for exportation, would be more likely to | 


remain in the country. 


Mr. CALHOUN supposed the object was to obtain a | 


large circulation of the coin of the United States. That 
could only be done by repealing the laws making foreign 
coin a tender, and next by suppressing the circulation of 
bank notes from ten dollars down, which Congress could 


not do. He was opposed to the amendment, and should 
vote against it. 


Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said that, if the effect of re- | 
ducing the value of the gold coins had been to retain | 
them in the country, the effect had also been to take so | 
much silver out of the country. That could be the only | 
effect, though he did not believe that either had been | 
Though the | 
value of our gold coin was fixed too low, yet the mer- | 


the case to any extent worth mentioning. 


chants fixed the true value, and exported it when it was 


worth more abroad than at home. As to establishing | 


new mints for the purpose of increasing the circulation 
of specie, he looked upon it as perfectly idle. Specie 
was a mercantile commodity, and would always be ex- 
ported when it could be done so on more favorable terms 
than to get exchanges. 

Mr. LEIGH here withdrew his motion to divide the 
two propositions in the amendment. The objections, 
he said, to the first proposition did not occur to him 
when he made his motion. 


Mr. BENTON then renewed the motion just with- 


drawn by Mr. Lereu. 


The two propositions, he said, 


were distinct from each other, and the questions on them | 


ought to be taken separately. It did not appear to him, 
he said, that they would ever have in this country a 
Secretary or President who would act so preposterously 
as to send current coins to the mint only to be recoined 
over again; and therefore the objection made to his 


amendment fell to the ground. It was obvious that those | 


who were friendly to an increase of the coinage were 
met at every point by the friends of the bank, predicting 
the impossibility of their measures producing the intended 
effect. This was commenced with the efforts to re- 
charter the bank, and was continued in the opposition to 
the establishment of the branch mints. The proposition 
which met with so much opposition now, was simply to 


give to the President authority for supplying the mints | 


with metal for coinage; and if it prevailed, the banks 


would, in all pr babi lity, readily endeavor to furnish a | 


supply of foreign coins and of our own coins which are 
imperfect. This amendment was perfectly free from 


all the objections made to it; for the officers of the mint | 


would never think of recoining our own perfect coin. 
The effect was only to give life and activity toa law now 
on the statute book. 


Mr. EWING, of Ohio, was not aware of any combina. | 


tion to prevent the increase of the coins, nor was he 
aware that he or any gentleman on that floor was entitled 
to the appellation of friends of the Bank of the United 
States. He had voted for the recharter of that institu- 


tion; but it was not in being now, and they had nothing | 
He had opposed this and other | 


further to do with it. 
propositions of the Senator from Missouri, because he 
did not think they would produce any public good. The 
object of the gentleman, to incresse the specie circula- 
tion, was a good one; but the means he proposed were 
not calculated to obtain it. 

Mr. WRIGHT suggested another consideration in fa- 
vor of the amendment. It was known that our country 
produced a considerable amount of bullion, and it was 
desirable that it should receive our impress, instead of 
being sent abroad to be coined. The mint, therefore, 
should have the means of getting a supply of this native 
bullion by the a re mn of the proposition before them. 

The question was taken on the first proposition in Mi 
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SENTON’s Motion, authorizing transfers to the mint, for 
the purpose of supplying metal for coinage, and it was 
decided in the affirmative: Yeas 22, nays 17, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, King 

F Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Morris, Niles, 
Page, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, 
Walker, White, Wright—22. 

Nars—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Ewing of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Swift, Webster—17. 

The question then being on the second proposition of 
Mr. Benton’s amendment, as to transfers to the mint for 
the purpose of safe-keeping of the public money, 

Mr. BENTON hoped the Senate would see that this 
was merely a temporary provision. If any of the de 
posite banks should refuse to continue to receive the 
public deposites, as some did during the panic season, 
the mints would be then found valuable auxiliaries to 
the Treasury. He thought that the mints would be any- 
where as safe depositories as the banks; and as to the 
District of Columbia, he wished ‘all moneys paid out by 
the Government here, to be paid from the Treasurer’s 
office. 

On taking the question, Mr. Bextron’s second p 
sition was rejected: Yeas 13, nays, 28, as follows: 

Yeas——Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ewing of Illinois, 
Grundy, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Robin 
son, Ruggles, Walker, White—13. 

Nars—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsbo- 
rough, Hendricks, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Tomlinson, Webster, Wright--28 

Mr. BENTON offered an amendment, providing that, 
in selecting and continuing banks for depositories of the 
public moneys, a preference should be given to such 
banks in good credit as shall agree to reling: lish the cir- 
culation of all notes below twenty dollars, and promote 
the circulation of gold coins. 

This amendment was rejecte Ye 
follows: a 

Yeas—Me Benton, Black, Brown, Grundy, 
of Georgia, McK an, Morris, Niles, Page, Rives, R 
son, Ruggles, Tallmadge, Walker, White--15. 

Nars--Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
Davis, Ewing of illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Gok Ist yoroug! 
Hendricks, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Moore 
Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robb ns, 
Sh ay Swift, Tomlinson, Webster--23. 

. BENTON then offered an amendment to the 13th 
a which provide s for the deposite of the surplus 
with the States, by excepting from the operations of this 
section the am vunrt received “from the sules of the pub- 
lic lands, and subject to distribution under the bill 
for appropriating the proceeds of the sales of the pub! 
lands 

Mr. B. said that they had passed a bill to distribute all 
the money seetlend from the land sales for this year 
and the next year, and, therefore, there was nothi 
left for this bill to operate on but the money receiv 
from customs. It was hardly to be supposed tl 
in the nineteenth century, a grave legislat 
like the Senate of th 
two bills for dividing the same m 

save the Senate from the cea 
under, for dividing the sam 
ed ee amendment. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, t in order eliect 
anata the Senator mn ; nd move 
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amendment, by adding the words, ‘ provided said bill | for distribution? Certainly, no one taking up this bill 
shall become a law.” He had no doubt that, if both | would suppose that millions were appropriated in anoth- 
bills passed, the land bill, making a special appropria- | er bill. Was it not making experiments in legislation to 
tion, would have the preference. Butifthis amendment | pass twobills, repugnant to each other, in order to carry 
passed, his addition to it would be necessary. the same measure? Was it not confessed by the friends 

Mr. BENTON said that, if this amendment prevailed, | of this measure that they were making experiments in 
he should also move that this second distribution should legislation? for they acknowledged that they would 


not take effect, provided the other became a law. He | not press this bill if they thought the land bill would 
was utterly opposed to this provision, by which one bill | become a law. No vote was yet taken on the land bill 
was not to take effect, provided another became a law. | in the House, and they did not know what would be the 
But he had an object in view. The land bill, like Jonah’s | fate of their first experiment. Why, then, try a second 
whale, had swallowed up the grants to the new States, | experiment, before knowing what the fate of the first 
and he wished to ascertain whether this bill was perfect- | would be? 
ly dead, that he might bring forward another bill to re- Mr. WEBSTER observed that the Senator from Mis- 
vive these grants, and carry them through before the | sissippi, being opposed to both measures, was of course 
close of the session. glad to find in one a reason for not passing the other. 
Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said that the proviso moved by | He believed that the country would see the situation 
the Senator from South Carolina would be necessary. they were in, and the necessity for passing some law for 
Mr. BENTON said that, when his amendment was in } the distribution of the surplus; and so convinced was he 
his own power, he would move to cut off all that was | of the necessity for this measure, that he was not so 
said about the distribution bill, leaving hisamendment to | anxious to wait for the official annunciation of the fact, so 
apply to the proceeds of public lands only. much desired by som¢ and so much feared by others, 
Mr. MORRIS said that, at the moment his ear caught | the defeat of the land bill. Fearing that the land bill 
the sense of the amendment, he intended to call for a | would not pass, he felt it bis duty to take the proposition 
division of it. He wished to know whether the Senate | before them instead of it. There was no incompatibility 
was about to make a double distribution of the proceeds | in the two bills; both might pass, and no harm be done. 
of the land sales. As far as respected the action of the Mr. MORRIS did not know on what gentlemen found- 
Senate, the land bill was, to all intents and purposes, a | ed their predictions that the land bill would not paas. 
law, because they did not and could not know what dis- | Had they now come to the conclusion that this land bill 
position the House would make of it. was founded in error, and ought not to pass? or that the 
Mr. WEBSTER said that they neither saw nor heard | House would not do its duty by acting on the bills before 
any thing to induce them to suppose that the land bill | it? He saw no grounds for the opinion that this bil) 
would be got through the House. On the contrary, | would not pass. It was a matter of which they neither 
there was every reason to believe that it had been put | Knew nor could know any thing; but they did know that, 
to rest, and would not be taken up again this session. | as far as respected the Senate, this land bill was already 
What were they to do? Were they to wait till the | alaw. The Senator from Massachusetts had misunder- 
last moment of the session, to know what had be- | stood him, in supposing him to say that there was an in- 
come of the land bill? They could not shut their | compatibility in the two bills. He did not say that there 
eyes to the facts which rendered it so improbable that | was any such incompatibility; but the argument of the 
this bill would pass during this session; and, under | gentleman had convinced him that there was an incom 
such circumstances, he felt it his duty to take the | patibility in the legislation he supported, for he acknow!- 
proposition contained in this bill. He could not see the | edged that he would not pass this bill if he thowght that 
force of the objections raised by the Senator from Ohio, | the other would become a law. 
[Mr. Monnis,]that they were making a double distribu- After some observations from Messrs. EWING of 
tion of the proceeds of the land sales. There was no | Ohio and BENTON, the question was taken on the 
incompatibility in the two bills, supposing that they | adoption of Mr. Catnoun’s proviso, and it was agreed 
both passed. He agreed that it was so improbable that | to: Yeas 22, nays 16, as follows: 
there would be a considerable surplus at the end of the | Yras--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
year, after deducting the proceeds of the land sales, that | Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hexdricks, Ken, 
there would be no necessity for passing this bill, provi- | Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Porter, Pres- 
ded the land bill passed. There might, however, be a | ton, Robbins, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—-22. 
surplus over and above the proceeds of the land sales; Narys-—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
and there would, therefore, be no incongruity in passing | Hlinois, Grundy, Hubbard, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, 
both bills. | Niles, Rives, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, 
Mr. CALHOUN did not see the slightest difficulty | Wright--16. 
between this bill and the other, with or without the The question was then taken on Mr. Brenron’s 
amendment. ‘The one was specific, and the other was | amendment, as amended, and it was rejected: Yeas 15, 
general; and if both passed, all sound lawyers would | nays 25, as follows: 
say that the first would take the precedence. It was Yras--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
under these impressions that in drawing this bill he did | Illinois, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Georgia, Morris, 
not think it necessary to take any notice of the land bill; | Niles, Prentiss, Rives, Ruggles, Shepley, Walker, 
but as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] had | White--15. 
thought it necessary to offer an amendment, to re-.| Nays--Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
move an apparent incongruity, he had no objections to | Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, Kent, 
it, provided his proviso was also added, to render it per- | Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Mvore, Naudain, 


fectly clear. | Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Mr. WALKER said tha‘, if he was not mistaken, this | Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wright--25. 

bill provided for a loan to the States of certain balances Mr. CALHOUN moved to fill the blank in the thir- 

remaining in the Treasury, to commence on the Ist of | teenth section with two millions. 

January next; and the land bill provided for taking a [This is for the sum proposed to be retained in the 


certain portion of the revenues and distributing them, | Treasury before making the deposites of the surplus with 
both prior and subsequent to that period. Now, when | the States, as provided for by this section.] 
ihe time arrived, which bill would be taken asthe guide | Mr. BENTON said he would name nine millions, 
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which was the amount in the Bank of the United States 


at the time the transfers of the deposites were made. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, before the Senate decided on 
this question, he would move to fill this blank, after de- 
ducting the outstanding appropriations. If the gentle- 
man would deduct the outstanding appropriations after 
the first of January, he would be content with the two 
millions, or even with one. 

After some discussion of this motion by Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN, WEBSTER, and WRIGHT, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Torspay, June 14. 
POST OFFICE. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the bill from the House, 
to change the organization of “the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was taken up; and sundry verbal amendments 
reported by the Post Office Committee having been 
agreed to, 

Mr. GRUNDY called the attention of the Senate to 
the amendments proposed to the 43d and 44th sections 
of the bill, relative to the boxes put up in the post offices, 
and rented to merchants and others, for the reception of 
their letters. From the commencement of the Govern- 
ment to the present time, Mr. G. said, it had been the 
practice to put up these boxes in the post offices of the 


large cities, and rent them to merchants and others, who | 


found a great convenience in having their letters kept 
for them in this convenient way. The sums received 
for the rent of these boxes went to the private emolu- 
ment of the postmasters; but the bill of the House pro- 
posed to take this away altogether, and put it in the 
Treasury, while the amendment of the committee pro- 
posed to fix the rent of each box at one dollar, and allow 
one half to the postmasters; providing that when this 
rent exceeded fifteen hundred dollars, the excess should 
fo into the Treasury. Mr. G. said that this practice had 
been found to be so universally convenient, that not a 
single individual who paid this rent was ever known to 
complain of it. Mr. G. stated the number of boxes put 
up in the post offices of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, and stated the emoluments derived from them 
by the postmasters. He did not know what was the 
number of boxes put up by the postmaster of New Or- 
leans, or the rent he charged for them, and would be 
glad to be informed on that point by the Senators from 
Louisiana. Certain it was that the postmaster at New 
Orleans could not live on his salary of two thousand dol- 
lars, and this addition to his income was therefore neces- 
sary. Mr. G. said that, as no inconvenience had resulted 
from the present practice, but, on the contrary, that it 
was productive of great benefits, it would be better to 
leave the matter as it now stood, and direct the Post- 
master General to report to Congress on the subject at 
the next session. In the mean time, as he differed with 
a majority of the committee, he would move to strike 
out every thing relating to the subject in the bill. 

Mr. PORTER said that in New Orleans the price of a 
box was five dollars a year, which was cheerfully paid, 
considering their great convenience to those who rented 
them. He did not know the number of the boxes in 
the New Orleans post office—probably four or five 
hundred—but he was confident that if the price were 
reduced to a dollar, every man in the city who received 
a dozen letters a year would take one. 

Mr. NILES spoke of the great convenience of these 
boxes, in the large cities, to those who were in the habit 
of receiving a great many letters. The price paid was 
entirely voluntary, and there was no ground of objection 
in regard to the general operation of this practice. He 
thought, too, that the taking away of this source of 
emolument to the postmasters would create less care in 





the general management of their business, Some good, 
he supposed, would be produced by the modification, 
but he thought that much injury would ensue from 
breaking up the practice altogether. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that there were always 
difficulties attending the regulation of a subject of this 
kind, because what might be convenient in one part of 
the Union might be very inconvenient in another. He 
had at one time thought that the best way would be to 
fix certain salaries for the postmasters; but, when he 
came to reflect, he feared that there would be a contin- 
ual pressure on them to raise the salaries of all the 
$2,000 postmasters to a higher sum. With regard to 
these boxes, they were legislating without having heard 
a complaint from a single individual. In the city of 
Philadelphia, he knew that Congress could not do a more 
unpopular act than to reduce the rent of these boxes to 
one dollar, because it would occasion the post office to 
be covered with them, and produce inconvenience and 
expense, instead of reducing expenses. The postmaster 
of Philadelphia relinquished a lucrative profession when 
he took this office, and he had never received from it 
as much as $3,500 per annum. Whiat would be the 
effect of this amendment, as respected him? It would 
reduce his salary to $2,000, on which he could not po 


| sibly live. 


Mr. B., after stating the importance of the duties of 
this office, the number of persons whose labors he has 


to superintend, and the large sum annually disbursed by 


| of these boxes was increased, it would occasion a great 
| deal of additional labor, and that the number of cl 


| of the number of boxes in his office; 


| 


him, remarked that he was the ensurer of the greater 
part of the postage received at his office, because, by 
giving credit to those who rent the boxes, he has, in 
making his returns to the General Post Office, to pay 
cash for the amounts due by them. 

Mr. B. said he had been informed that if the number 


erks 
must be increased also. ‘The only evil complained of 
was as to the city of New York, where the emoluments 
of the postmaster were deemed too high, in consequence 
but it appeared to 
him that it would be highly inexpedient to derange the 
whole system to correct an evil in one or two post of 
fices. The best way would be to let every thing remain 


|} as it was until the Postmaster General reported to them 


at the next session of Congress. He would, however, 
offer an amendment, which accorded with his views, and 
he thought would be acceptable to the Senate. 

Mr. B. then submitted an amendment, providing that 
‘*each postmaster shall make quarterly returns to the 
General Post Office of the amounts received for rents of 
boxes in his office, and that when the sum amounts to 
more than $2,000 he shall account for the same to the 
General Post Office.” 

By this amendment, Mr. B. said, no postmaster would 
receive more than $4,000 per annum; and in New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans, this sum would not be 
too much. 

Mr. PORTER said that he had had occasion to re 
mark before, that nothing could be more unequal and 
unjust than to attempt to regulate the salaries in differ- 
ent parts of the Union by one standard. Thirty-five 


| hundred dollars might be a very good salary in some 
V 


places, but in New Orleans it was a ry small sum, 
where house rent alone would take up $1,200 of it, 


With regard to these boxes, the numb 


| be greatly increased if the rent reduced; and in 
New Orleans, instead of there b y four or five hun- 
dred, as at present, their number would prob bly be as 
many thousand, and the great ct of having them, the 
speedy and convenient delivery of letters, would be de- 
stroved. He thought, with the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, that it would be best to leave this matter where 


; it it would bc 
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was, between the individuals and the postmasters, and 
then fix the maximum of salary at those places where it 
was supposed to be too large. The amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania contemplated that object; 
but with regard to the salary of the postmaster of New 
Orleans, it would be too small. He should think that 
$5,000 would not be too much for the salary of this 
officer. 

Mr WRIGHT said that he had been assured that the 
postmaster of New York, residing where he was com- 
pelled to reside, could not get house rent for less than 
$1,500 per annum. Now, it was out of the question to sup- 
pose that any competent person would take soarduous an 
office for a salary of $2,000, when he was compelled to 
pay three fourths of it for house rent. Mr.W., after speak- 
ing of the arduous and responsible duties of the New 
York postmaster, and the high expenses of living in that 
city, contended that there would be great injustice in 
reducing his income so considerably, by the adoption of 
the amendment of the committee. There was another 
way in which it would be productive of injury: in most 
of the small towns there was a limited number of boxes 
put up in the post offices, some of which were rented 
at a low price, and some let out without rent. Now, he 
thought that they should make no provision which 
might have the effect to break up these boxes, and to 
compel individuals to dispense with the convenience 
they had derived from them. Mr. W. said he approved 
of the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
but would vote for $5,000, instead of $4,000, as the 
maximum of a postmaster’s salary. 

Mr. DAVIS said, if he had supposed the debate 
would have been extended as it hac before his amend- 
ment came fairly befere the Senate, he would have ex- 
plained it when he first sent it to the Chair, as he feared 
gentlemen did not fully understand it. If he could gain 
the attention of the Senate, he would do it now. It had 
been called a small matter. In principle it was quite 
otherwise, as he would prove; for it was no less than an 
attempt to maintain extravagant emoluments to deputy 
postmasters, under the guise of perquisites, without any 
authority, while the law really intended that the max:- 
mum of income should be only $2,000. It was a levy 
without authority of law, and without limits, upon those 
who could not well do without the accommodation. It 
was now admitted that some of these deputies had been 
in the annual receipt of from three to ten thousand dol- 
Jars a year, which, he thought, if true, demanded the 
attention of Congress. ‘The House of Representatives 
thought so, and had, in the bill sent to the Senate, re- 
quired that all the box money, as it is termed, from 
which this exorbitant income is derived, should be ac- 
counted for as other revenue, and the postmasters, of 
course, be left to the provision made by law for their 
compensation. Their compensation, therefore, if this 
provision sheuld be retained in the bill, will be more or 
less, according to the business of each office, but will 
never excced $2,000. This they have considered 
enough. The House also limited the price of boxes to 
a dollar a year. The committee of the Senate, to whom 
the bill was referred, thought that some further provi- 
sion ought to be made for the postmasters, and have 
reported that one half of the box money should be re- 
tained by them until their entire emoluments should 
amount to $3,500 a year, if the income should arise to 
that sum, the balance to be accounted for to the Post- 
master General. It has been urgently represented that 
this, even this, is inadequate; and fearing, from all that 
is said, it might be so, he had, with the approbation of 
a majority of the committee, offered the amendment 
which he had sent to the Chair, and which he hoped 
would prevail, though he was serry to say he saw symp- 
toms of determined opposition, because it did not pro 
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vide enough. He had endeavored to adjust the boxes 
upon equitable principles, which would save the rights 
of the small offices as well as the large, and he would 
state in what way: 

Ist. In all places containing under ten thousand in- 
habitants, the postmasters might charge not exceeding a 
dollar for each box. 

2d. In all places containing over ten and not exceed- 
ing twenty thousand inhabitants, they might charge not 
over a dollar and fifly cents for each box. 

3d. In all places containing over twenty thousand in- 
habitants, they might not charge over two dollars a box. 

4th. The postmasters, in all cases, are allowed to re- 
tain the revenue from the boxes until from that and 
their fees they receive $3,500, and in New York and 
New Orleans until they receive $4,000. 

These were the provisions of his amendment; and the 
chairman, [Mr. Gnrunpr,} and the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucaanan,] had declared the 
provision inadequate. 

Sir, (said Mr. D.,) I protest against this extravagance, 
this lavish expenditure of the public money. Its in- 
fluences are in all respects pernicious. It tends in the 
first place to create uneasiness and discontent among all 
our public officers, for they all claim a right to be thus 
favored. It is always an argument for increased com- 
pensation, that others who do no harder service receive 
higher pay. 

What is a deputy postmaster, that he should repel thir- 
ty-five hundred dollars as inadequate for his services? 
You pay his rent, his clerks—in a word, defray the ex- 
penses of his office—and he gravely tells you that $5,500 
is insufficient for him. Sir, it is more than the mem- 


| bers of this body would receive, if they were to sit here 


| the year round. 


| and the judges about the same sum. 


It is more than the Governors of the 
States, the judges of the State courts, or any other pub- 
lic officers, except a few in the United States service, 
receive. It is said that great pay should be allowed, 
because they live in cities. So do other officers. The 
chancellor cf New York receives but $2,000; and the 


judges, who have most arduous services to perform, but 


$2,500. In Massachusetts, the chief justice receives 
but $3,500; the associates, $3,000. In Pennsylvania, the 
judges receive $2,000. And these are among the most 
liberal salaries paid by the States. [In most of them, the 
Governors receive from ten to fifteen hundred collars, 
He saul he held 


| in his hand a decument in which all these salaries were 
| accurately stated, and gentlemen would be surprised if 





they would compare them with the salaries now estab- 


| lished, and every day declared to be inadequate by the 


officers of the Federal Government. Sir, you give to 
an auditor, a comptroller, ay, a chief clerk, not only 
more, but nearly double what is paid to the highest offi- 


| cers in most of the States; yes, even more than is allow- 


ed to members of Congress, if they were to sit the whole 
year. 

The consequence is, that the attention of citizens is 
drawn from the States to the Federal Government. 
They are literally bought out of State service, for very 
subordinate stations, by the salaries given. A more 
pernicious policy could not be adopted. Here you find 
Governors and judges holding clerkships, or, what is no 


| better, offices of that character under some other name. 


| There is, sir, a gentleman, on whom I have heard much 


commendation pronounced on this floor, as a faithful 
public officer, now serving in a subordinate station in 
the-custom-house at New York, for $3,000 a year. ‘This 
office he sought as a political favor, and contrives to live 


| upon it, even in that city, where it is said forty hundred 


| dollars is wholly insufficient for a postmaster. 


That 
gentleman lately filled the executive chair in your State; 
ind we find it almest customary for Governors and 
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judges to descend from their stations, and abandon th 
service of the States, from such pecuniary reasons. 

The offices of the United States never go begging. 
Instead of their being left vacant, as has been suggested, 
there is alwaysa rush to fill them when an opening 
occurs; and such is the strife, that men of but one polit- 
ical complexion can attain to any of them. More, sir; 
men are thrust out of petty places to make room for 
partisans. When he saw men refusing to take office, 
when he saw the Government embarrassed half as much 
for the want of applicants as it is with them, he would 
begin to listen to the argument that the salaries are in- 
adequate. The influence of high salaries upon the 
whole public was pernicious. It tended to increase the 
expenses of the States, for their men were bought up. 
It created a scramble for the offices, and rendered the 
patronage of the Federal Government irresistibly in- 
fluential. It was a lavish, unnecessary waste of money, 
and could not be justified because the Treasury is full. 

The committee are for adhering to the old republican 
doctrine of economy in the expenditure of the public 
money. They are for preserving something like an 
equality between the State and Federal Governments, 
and the doubt is whether they have not been too liberal 
in their propositions. 

He would now notice some of the objections which 
had been urged against the amendment. 
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It was said that the Postmaster General was collecting | 


information, and would eventually propose a plan for a 
tariff on boxes. 


It was also said that we had no information, that we 


did not understand the subject, and that there was no 


complaint, and, therefore, things had better remain as 
they are. 

If the Postmaster General is collecting information, 
and.maturing a tariff, what is that but proof, to those who 
value his judgment, that something ought to be done— 
that regulation is necessary? And how does this consort 
with the argument urged by the Senator from Pennsy}- 
vania, [Mr. Bucanan,] that there is no complaint, and 
it is better to keep matters as they are? But the subject 
is complex, and we are not prepared to act! And what 
is there about boxes that is not comprehended at a 
glance?’ What that the feeblest mind cannot at once 
comprehend? Is there any mystery in charging five or 
ten dollars for the use of a pigeon-hole a year? Is this 
a matter that requires explanation? If a postmaster re- 
ceives annually three or four thousand dollars in this 
way, what is there mysterious about it? Cannot this 
Senate comprehend and understand that it is more than 
he deserves? 
the public for his benefit, when it is the bounden duty 
of Congress to make the access to the mail easy—to fur- 
nish every facility in the reception and delivery of it, 
without constraining people to pay exorbitant prices for 
them? The Senate can understand, if such a revenue is 
to be raised, it ought to be regulated by law, and the 
Government to have the benefit of it. He could not feel 
any difficulty in understanding the matter, or in applying 
the remedy. It required no extraordinary skill tu com- 
prehend either. 

Again: it was said by the Senator from 
in one sentence, that the office of the 
Philadelphia would be deranged by the great increase 
of boxes, if the price was lowered from $4 to $2; and 
in the next, that it would so reduce his annual emolu- 
ments, that the public would lose his valuable services. 
The boxes in Boston are said by the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] to be rented at $2, and 
that the whole number is about 1,200. Suppose, then, 
Philadelphia should demand twice or thrice as many, 
who does not see that they can be easily furnished? Let 


Pennsylvania, 
postmaster at 


the postmaster see a profit in doing it, and the inconve- | is obliged to 


That it is raising a large revenue out of | 


[SeEnaTE: 
nience will vanish. But if the boxes are to be thus in- 
creased, what becomes of the other position of the hon- 
orable Senator, that the emoluments will be reduced? 
If this vast number of boxes is demanded, the officer 
will be certain of his $3,500, for it will take but 750 
boxes to secure that, and he now rents 450. 

Again: the honorable member says it will interfere 
with the credit system now in operation, and make cash 
payments necessary, which will be vexatious to the mer- 
chant. And how does this follow? It is now optional 
with the postmaster to give credit or not. He will be left 
still to his own free will on the point; and hew the erec- 
tion of additional boxes, or the reduction of the price, 
will make cash payment indispensable, is not apparent. 

Again: the honorable Senator says the present system 
is a good one, acceptable to the merchants, and, there- 
fore, ought not to be disturbed, for no one complains 
of it. 

He would tell the honorable gentleman that he was 
mistaken, when he declared so emphatically that no 
complaints were made. Proof could be adduced, if ne- 
cessary, to show that, in some‘of the city offices, there 
was so much delay and uncertainty in procuring letters 
for those who had no boxes, that even transient persons, 
though resident in other places, were obliged to hire 
boxes, to secure the delivery of letters with prompt- 
ness, when their business led them to such places. 

No doubt that many merchants are content to pay a 
large rent for boxes, for the less the number the more 
prompt the attention. It is the monopoly of the privi- 
lege which secures the good will. Four hundred and 
fifty persons are let into the privilege in Philadelphia, at 
four dollars each, while in Boston more than twelve hun- 
dred enjoy it attwo dollars. Is this right? Was not 
the Post Office instituted for general accommodation? 
Ought not its privileges to be laid open as wide as pos- 
sible to the public? And will any one dare to justify a 
high charge, on the ground that it narrows the accom- 
modation to only a few persons? Have not the great 
public—the people—an interest in this public institu- 
tion? Sir, the reason why the number of boxes in 
Philadeiphia is so small is plain enough. ‘The public 
are taxed beyond what they are willing to bear, and thus 
the privilege is wrested from them, and limited toa 
few. In my judgment, this state of things demands cor- 
rection. The privilege may be enlarged; tle public 
have a right to demand it; and, for one, ,.he would ac- 
knowledge that right, and extend the convenience, 
Men, sir, are selfish, and those who are anxious to con- 
tinue the present state of things must be anxious to per- 
petuate the monopoly in their own hands. But he would 
not encourage the idea that the Post Office is for the 
benefit of the few, or that its important accommodations 
were to be placed out of the reach of most people by 
high charges. His object in offering the amendment 
was to bring what now was in the discretion of men, who 
were anxious to benefit themselves, under the control 
of law; to fix a limit beyond which they cannot go; 
to fix it, too, where the real public may have the 
benefit of the privilege. If there is, as has been sup- 
posed by some, such a desire for boxes as to multiply 
them to an extravagant number, it only proves that the 
people are now restrained by the burdens imposed on 
them, or, rather, by the obstacles placed in their way, 
and that a remedy ought to be applied. Indeed, every 
argument which has been put forward against the meas- 
ure seems only to show the propriety of adopting it. We 
have heard much of the inconvenience to the postmas- 
ters; and what have we to do with their convenience? 
Who ought to be incommoded, the public or the post- 
masters?’ And what right has a public officer to com- 
plain that his office is disfigured with boxes, or that he 


distribute 


papers into five hun 
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dred instead of two hundred places? ‘This Govern- 
ment pays his clerks and other expenses. One would 
really think that the public was to stand back in this 
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matter, and beg accommodation as a favor--as if the | 


establishment belonged to the postmasters. He did not 
believe the mass of the postmasters had any such feel- 
ings or objections. They were willing to accommodate 
the public at the expense of their own convenience; and 
he believed the proposed arrangement would be very 
acceptable to them, as it placed them on a much more 
favorable basis than the bill of the House, and took care 
of the small offices as well as the large. Nor could he 
doubt that, upon this reasonable scale of allowance for 
boxes, most postmasters would realize more revenue 
than they now received, while the public would be 
much better accommodated. 

Mr. CALHOUN here moved, as the hour of one had 
arrived, to lay the bill on the table, and proceed to the 
special order; which was agreed to. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate then took up the bill to regulate the de- 
posites of the public moneys. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to amend the bill in the thir- 
teenth section, by providing that the outstanding ap- 
propriations shall be deducted prior to making the dis- 
tribution of the surplus to the States. 


sary, and as contrary to the objects of the bill. Con- 


sidering the very heavy and unusual appropriations of 


this year, he estimated the amount of the outstanding 
balances at eight or nine millions; and he submitted to 
Senators whether it was wise and consistent with the 
objects of the bill to leave so large a sum where it now 
was. Was it for the convenience of the deposite banks? 
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the Senate to the fact that this amendment was in ac- 
cordance with the uniform practice of the Government. 
Such was the practice of the sinking fund act of 1817, 
declaring that the sum of two millions should be re- 
tained in the Treasury before applying the balance to 
the reduction of the public debt. That was a salutary 
practice, preventing the Treasury from being reduced 
to want, and should be rigidly adhered to on this as 
well as on all other occasions. It was not his purpose, 
Mr. W. said, to amend this bill further than to make it 
what it was intended to be. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that this amendment was 
very material. It went to diminish the sum which should 
be distributed, and, so far, to defeat the object of the 
bill. The amount of unexpended appropriations might 
be twelve or fourteen millions. We all know (said Mr. 
W.) that a balance remains every year, and is provided 
for by the income of the following year; and this always 
happened, because the Government never expended 
within the year all the moneys appropriated. The only 
question was, whether, as the bill then stood, it endan- 
gered the means of the Treasury for the demands of the 
next year. This was the question. He thought there 
was no danger. Although he could not say what might 
be the income of the next year, still he did not 


| see any probability of so great a falling off as would 


| bring down the income of the next year so low as had 
Mr. CALHOUN opposed this amendment as unneces- | 


been supposed. Of the unappropriated balances of 
this year, not more than nine or ten millions could prob- 
ably be called for next year; and he thought that not 


| more than ten or twelve millions of the appropriations 


He could not suppose that gentlemen had that object in | 


view. He thought that the appropriations of this year 
were so large that the balances to be carried over would 
be sufficient for the whole of the appropriations for the 
next year. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he had himself anticipated, 


with the Senator from South Carolina, that the balances | idue remained to swell the general amount in the Treas- 


of the next year could be called for within that year. 
In this view, the actual wants of the next year would 
amount to twenty-two millions or thereabouts, and he 
thought there was no doubt of there being sufficient 
means in the Treasury to meet this amount. It was to 
be remarked that of the eight millions which would be 
coming from the stocks in the late Bank of the United 


| States, it was not known that all would be received 


within this year. He hoped much of it would; but it 


| was not certain that all of it would; and, if not,/ the res- 


of the outstanding appropriations for this year would be | 


unusually heavy, and his object was that the Treasury 
might be able to meet the appropriations that they 
now made, and the appropriations for the next year. 
He would assuredly vote for no appropriation of the 


surplus that would leave the Treasury destitute ,of 


the means of meeting the appropriations they had made. 
Though only one fourth of the contemplated distribu- 
tion was to be paid on the Ist of January, yet the amount 
was fixed and certain, and the other three payments 
would be made in April, July, and October. The sum 
to be disposed of was settled on the Ist of January; and 
it was no matter how much of it remained in bank after 
that day, because the fiscal officer could not touch it. 
if they intended that the appropriations should be used, 
could they pass this bill without the amendment he pro- 
posed? What was the object they had in view? Jf he 
understood the measure before them, it was to adopt 
some method for relieving the Treasury from its sur- 
plus, and for disposing of the amount of money not 
needed for the purposes of the Government. He un- 
derstood this to be the sole and exclusive object of the 
bill. This being the case, were they ready to say that 
they had appropriated money which they did not de- 
sign should be expended. He did not suppose that 
gentlemen meant this. He therefore desired to 
range this bill so that, while they were acting as if the 
Treasury was in danger from a surplus, they were not 
to bring it to want. How could he better do this than 
by the amendment he proposed? In confirmation of 


ury the next year. 
He saw no plausible estimates either of the probable 


| income or the probable expenditure of next year, which 
| rendered it necessary for them to adopt the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. WALKER said that, if the amendment of the 
Senator from New York did not prevail, it appeared to 
him that the Senate would be making a triple appro- 
priation. First, an appropriation under the bill to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; sec- 
ondly, the appropriation under this bill, by way of loans 
to the States, without interest, of the surplus in the 
Treasury; and lastly, for the purpose of swelling out that 
surplus, an appropriation under the same bill of the un- 
expended balances. He was opposed to these triple 
appropriations of the same money. He was opposed to 
the progression of these three experiments at the same 


|} time, and he thought that it would be better to ascertain 


the result of the first experiment before they tried an- 
other. Gentlemen defended this bill on the ground of a 
new conjuncture in our affairs, having an immense sur- 
plus that it was absolutely necessary to dispose of. Now, 


| he should think that if there was this immense surplus in 


| 


| 


| 
| 


his own views On this subject, he called the attention of 


| of the Government. 


the Treasury, of thirty millions, as it was said, it was suf- 
ficiently large to distribute to the States, without breaking 
in upon the appropriations for the necessary purposes 
The refusal to adopt this amend- 
ment would, in his opinion, sweep away with it every 
apology for the passage of this bill, for the bill had been 
mainly advocated on the ground that there was an im- 
mense surplus that it was absolutely necessary for them 
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to dispose of. Mr. W. continued his remarks to some 
considerable length in support of the amendment. 


argument of great length, taking a view of what would 
probably be the amount of the unexpended balances at 
the end of the year, with an estimate of the probable 
amount of the receipts and expenditures for the three 
or four coming years. he ancient practice, he said, 
had never been to consider the unexpended balances in 
the Treasury as pledged money; but, in paying off the 
national debt, the Secretary of the Treasury always 
brought the balance down to two millions, which was as 
large a sum as he ever permitted to remain in the Treas- 
ury, without having any reference at all to unexpended 
balances. To talk of appropriating the same money 
twice was a thing that he did not expect to hear from 





the Senator from New York, though he was not surprised | 


at hearing it from other quarters. 
priated any particular money in the Treasury. It was 
sufficient that the money was in the Treasury at the mo- 
ment that the draft called for it; and, in appropriating 
money, they always appropriated what would be in the 
Treasury when the draft should be made. 
concur with the Senator from Massachusetts in the belief 
that there would be but litt!e value in the bill if the 
amendment prevailed; for he thought that there would 
still be a considerable surplus of the receipts from the 
customs, and the land sales did not disappoint his ex- 
pectations. 


aa | 
hey never appro- | 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS, 


Adjournment of Congress. 


He did not | 


Mr. BUCHANAN observed that, so fur as he was con- | 
cerned, he should continue this debate in the same tem- | 
per in which it had commenced; and should not stop to | 


inquire whether there had been any true or false pro- 
phets there. No subject had ever presented itself to his 
mind more involved in difficulty than this proposition. 
How far he should vote for it would be known when 
they came to take the question. The amendment, how- 
ever, of the Senator from Massachusetts had obviated 
many of his objections. It was now a single division, 
and they would not be continuing the system until the 
year 1842, as was at first proposed. He did hold that 
the idea of distributing the surplus revenue from the 
Treasury, derived from taxes, must, if persisted in, lead 
to the destruction of this Government, because the time 
might come when members of Congress opposed to the 
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would be a balance in the Treasury of fourteen millions 


| of outstanding appropriations, and the Senator from 
Mr. EWING, of Ohio, supported the amendment in an | 


Ohio estimated them at from seventeen to eighteen 
millions. We ceprive ourselves then of all this money 
which is to be in the Treasury on the first of January; 
and what was to bein the Treasury next year? Why, 
eighteen millions. Now, was there any Senator there 
who would say that it was safe fur them to rely on the 
income of the next year for the payment of this unex- 
pended balance of appropriations, and also for the pay- 
ment of the current expenses of the year? Was this 
acting with suitable caution’? As to the income from the 
public lands, nothing could be more unsafe than to rely 
on it. From causes which Mr. B. assigned, there 
was, he said, every probability that there would be a 
considerable falling off in the sales, and, indeed, that a 
great reflux would take place; and whether this reflux 
would take place this year or the next was impossible 
for them to decide. But let that reflux take place, and 
what was their condition? They would be in debt 
seventeen or eighteen millions of dollars, and have to 
provide for the expenses of the Government, contingent 
or certain. That would be their situation. Now, let the 
sum to be distributed under this bill be much or little, 
for one, he thought they ought to follow out the salutary 
policy of the Congress of 1817, and he should therefore 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, rose to correct the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. He did not say that the unappro- 
priated balance would be seventeen or eighteen millions, 
but that he would take the largest sum stated. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. CAL.- 
HOUN, MORRIS, WEBSTER, and WRIGHT; after 
which, 

Mr. TALLMADGE offered an amendment, the effect 
of which is that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
authorized to sell the certificates to be given by the 
States, in the event of there not being money in the 
Treasury to meet the appropriations made by Congress. 
This amendment being agreed to, 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved to fill the blank in the 


| third section, for the sum to be retained in the Treasury, 


Government might argue that, by so much as they em- | 
barrassed it, so much would they benefit the States they | 


represented. 
embarrassing situation. 

Now, as to the amendment of the Senator from New 
York. Whatever sum was to be distributed under this 
bill, he looked upon the amendment as a wise proviso. 
It was in conformity with the act of 1817, introduced by 
as pure and upright a man as ever existed in this coun- 
try, and who was acknowledged by all, even his political 
opponents, to have no other object in view than his 
country’s good. Mr. B. then described the sinking 
fund act of 1817, and compared it with the amendment. 
Was not this, he said, a wise and just provision? Could 
human foresight pretend to penetrate the future; and 


This would place the country in a most | 


with five millions. 

Mr. WEBSTER proposed three millions; which, he 
sail, was sufficiently large, after the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Tatumapee. } 

The question was first taken on five millions, being 
the first in order, as the largest sum, and carried: Yeas 
22, nays 18. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Finance, with instructions to bring in two 


| separate bills: one to regulate the deposites of the public 


| moneys in the banks, and the other for the distribution 


® . - . . - | 
was it not wise and just for them to avoid the being left | 


to the mercy of contingencies? 


He confessed that when | 


this amendment was first proposed by the Senator from | 
New York, it struck him that no reasonable objection | 


could be made to it. 


Let the distribution be what it | 


might, they must, to be consistent, except from it what | 


had already been appropriated for the wants of the Gov- 
ernment. He confessed that he looked at the opposition 
to this amendment with some degree of alarm. We 
have appropriated, said he, so much money, and that 
we ought in policy to retain, to prevent embarrassment 
to the Treasury. The Senator from Massachusetts 


of the surplus to the States. 
‘This motion was decided in the affirmative: 

nays 20, as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, 


Yeas 23, 


Brown, Buchanan, 


Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Gruncy, Hubbard, King of 


Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Nicholas, Niles, Page, 
Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, White, Wright—23. 

Nars—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, 
McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, 


Preston, Robbins, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster—20. 


ADJOURNMENT OF 


A message was received fromthe House 


CONGRESS. 


of Represent- 


atives, by Mr. Franxuin, their Clerk, stating that the 
House had passed the joint resolution of the Senate for 
the adjournment of the present s n of Congress, with 


an amendment, in which they asked the concurrence of 


estimated that on the first day of January ensuing, there | the Senate. 
Vou. 


XH.—112 
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Serare.] 


[The amendment assigns the 4th day of July next for | 
the day of adjournment.] 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the message was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. WHITE, who voted with the majority, moved to 
reconsider the vote taken on committing the deposite 
bill to the Committee on Finance; but before taking this 
question, 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Wepwesnay, June 15, 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, communicating a correspondence with the | 
British Government on the subject of the Northeastern 
boundary. The message referred it to the Senate to de- 
cide as to the propriety of publishing the correspond- 
ence. 

The message having been read, 

Mr. CLAY stated that he had not been able to look 
into the correspondence, and was not at present able to | 
say whether it ought to be published or not. The Pres- 
ident had left it to the judgment of the Senate. ‘This 
was not according to his usual course, as he bad in this 
instance refused to take responsibility upon himself. It 
would be improper to order the printing without some | 
examination, as it might afterwards turn out that, by the | 
publication of something which it might be improper to | 
lay before the world, the Senate might have committed | 
themselves. The Senators from Maine and Massachu- | 
setts ought to be consulted on this matter. The proper | 
course, as it appeared to him, would be to refer the | 
message to the Committee on Foreign Relations, where 
the documents would be accessible to those Senators, 
and he for one would be happy to avail himself of their | 
advice. He moved to refer the message and documents 
io the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said that if there was any thing un- 
usual in the message, there was something also uiusual 
in the resolution calling for this information. He did 
not object to the motion of reference. 

Mr. CLAY explained that he had only said that the 
President had departed from his usual course of taking 
responsibility, when he transferred to the Senate the 
responsibility of deciding on the publication of these 
documents. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he was quite satisfied with the 
direction proposed to be given to the documents. ‘The 
resolution calling for this information was offered by | 
him, and the terms suggested the alternative of a con- 
fidential reply, if deemed necessary. ‘The information 
had not been communicated confidentially, but it was 
left to the Senate to determine whether the correspond- 
ence shall be published or not. This was all right and 
proper, he was bound to presume, and that there are 
good reasons fur it. He was perfectly willing to re- 
fer the message to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in order that if there be any dvubtful matter in | 
reference to its publication, the doubt may be settled on 
the safe side. 

The message was then referred (o the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations. 
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| that it should have the aid of the Treasury. 


| are required in the Atlantic States. 
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Congress, when there appeared to be a want of informa- 
tion. He was disposéd that, as regarded the West, 
these hospitals should start from the Treasury, in order 
to set them going. 
the hospital fund, but the commerce of the West had 
increased to such an extent as to render it desirable 
He did not 
know that any hospitals, in addition to those in existence, 
He had received 
some suggestions as to points where hospitals might 


| be erected with advantage; but he would not go further, 


at this time, than to ask of the Senate the adoption of the 
resolution. 


The resolution was then agreed to. 


MICHIGAN SENATORS. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Bucuanay, 
instructing the Committee on Finance to inquire into 
the expediency of paying the Senators and Represent- 
ative from Michigan, was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. BUCHANAN stated that this resolution was 


| adopted in conformity with the practice established on 


the admission of Missouri. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the joint resolution 


| fixing the day for the adjournment of the two Houses for 


the 4th of July next, was taken up, considered, and con- 
curred in. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to 
regulate the deposites of the public money. 

The pending question, being on the motion of Mr. 
Warre to reconsider the vote by which the bill had been 
recommited with instructions to report separate bills, a 
discussion ensued between Mr. WHITE, Mr. WRIGHT, 
(who asked for the yeasand nays, which were ordered, ) 
Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. BENTON, Mr. CALHOUN, Mr. 
BLACK, and Mr. MORRIS; when the question was ta- 
ken on the motion to reconsider, and decided as follows 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Da- 
vis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, 
Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Robbins, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, 
White—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, 


| Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walk- 


er, Wright—21. 
Mr. WRIGHT moved to amend the instructions; when, 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the further considera- 
tion of the bill was postponed, and it was made the spe- 
cial order for to-morrow. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


On motion of Mr. EWING, of Ohio, the Senate took 
up for consideration the bill to change the mode of con- 
ducting the sales of the public land. 

After discussion, inwhich Mr. BLACK, Mr. EWING, 
of Ohio, and Mr. PORTER, participated, on motion of 
Mr. PORTER, the bill was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the Senate proceeded to 


, the consideration of executive business; and, after re- 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


Mr. WEBSTER offered a resolution calling on the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, early next session, to inform | 
the Senate as to the most suitable places and plans where 
and how hospitals for sick and disabled seamen may be | 
erected. 

Mr. W., on moving the consideration of this resolu- 
tion, stated that this subject had recently been before | 


maining a short time with closed doors, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Taunrspay, June 16. 
HUMPHREY MARSHALL. 
On motion of Mr. LINN, the Senate took up for 


consideration the report of the Committee on Pensions, 
adverse to the claim of Humphrey Marshall, 


They were usually erected out of 


/ 
i 
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Michigan 


Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to reverse the decision of 
the Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON ally, and at length, defended the 
decision of the committee, and illustrated the principles 
on which it was founded. 

The discussion was further continued by Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, and Mr. WHITE, against the 
decision of the committee; and by Mr. LINN, Mr. 
NILES, and Mr. TOMLINSON, on the other side. 

Mr. WHITE moved a modification of the report. 

On motion of Mr. KING, 6f Alabama, the subject was 
then laid on the table. 


MICHIGAN 


A message was received from the House of Represent- 
atives, by Mr. Fnanxtty, their Clerk, stating that the 
House had passed the bills from the Senate ‘‘ supple- 
mentary to the act to establish the northern boundary 
line of Ohio, and for the admission of Michigan into the 
Union,” ** the bill supplementary to the act for the ad- 


mission of Arkansas into the Union, and to provide for | 


the execution of the laws of the United States in the 
same;” and * the act to provide for the execution of the 
Jaws of the United States in the State of Michigan,” 
with amendments, in which they asked the concurrence 
of the Senate 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the Senate concur- 
red in the amendments to the two first-mentioned bills; 
when 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment to the last. This amendment reduces 
the sglary of the district judge of Michigan, from $2,009, 
as established by the Senate, to $1,500. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the amendment was 
laid on the table. 


PUBLIC DEPQSITES. 

bill to regulate the deposites of the public moneys; 
question being on Mr. Wriaitr’s motion to recommit the 
original bill, with the substitutes reported by the select 
committee, and the amendments adopted by the Senate, 
to the Committee on Finance, with instructions to divide 
them into two separate bills, so that one shali contain all 
that relates to the regulation of the deposite banks, and 
the other shall contain all that relates to the disposition 
of the surplus. 


Mr. CALHOUN bad no desire to embarrass this mo- | 


tion by any indirection or technicality; but he was ex- 
ce edingly desirous that the parliamentat y rule should be 
observed within a reasonable degree. ‘The first ques- 
tion was on siriking out the original bill, introduced by 
himself, and inserting the substitute; and in that state of 
the question the gentleman from New York moved to 
refer it, with the substitute and amendments, to the 
Committee on Finance, with instructions. He held that 
they could not refer amendments under any parliament- 
ary rule; and that, in recommitting the bill, all the 
amendments not concurred in in the House fell to the 
ground. Now, these instructions referred to the amend- 
ments made to the bill in Committee of the Whole; and 
therefure they referred to a matter which, under the 
parliamentary rule, could not go before the Committee 
on Finance. He contended that when a bill was refer- 
red to a committee, all that it could do was to recom- 
mend amendments to it. 

[Mr. C. here read the rule relating to the subject. ] 

the only parliamentary way in which the gentleman 
could get at his object would be to move to strike out 
the thirteenth section, and bring it in as another bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he was perfectly unable to 
debate points of order, and was quite unwilling to engage | 
12 such discuss ons. Hi s object was to avoid all techni- 
Calities, and to the e of the Senate in the 


t 


ct 
r t > 
get at sens 
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tained in this bill together. 
| vide them, and he did so for the accommodation of those 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate took up the | 


the 
{| ject, and they had con 


=e 
Ss 
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/ shortest possible way; and he therefore begged the pre- 
siding officer to decide the point of order. He would, 
however, observe that he was unable to discriminate 
between the committing a bill to a committee, with in- 

| structions to separate it into two parts, and the motion 

- strike out one part of a bill, and bring it in as a whole 
ill. 

The CHAIR (Mr. Krxe, of Alabama) stated that he 
had no doubts on the subject, as to the power of the 
Senate. It could not only recommit the whole bill, but 
any portion of a bill, leaving the residue of it precisely 
as it stood either in committee or in the House. The 
parliamentary rule was precise. They could commit 
any portion of a bill to one committee, and the other 
portion to another committee, with instructions; and if 
they could thus commit two parts of the same bill to two 
different committees, it followed, of course, that they 
could ipstruct one committee to separate a bill into two 
parts. When it came, thus separated, before the Sen 
ate, it was in their power to take euber propo ition, of 
both, as the majorily might decide. 

{The Cuatn here read the rule, as follows 

‘*A particular clause of a bill may be committed 
without the whole bill, or so much of a paper to one 
| and so much to another committee.”’—Jefferson’s Man 

ual, page 148.) 

With respect to any amendments that had been made, 
it was the opinion of the Caaim that they would fall 
when such commitment was ordered, unless they had 
been agreed to in the Senate; but this result can always 
be prevented by giving instructions. 

Mr. MORRIS observed that it would be recollected 
that he stated to the Senate yesterday, that, in his opin 
ion, it would be better to keep the two principles con- 

He yesterday voted to d:- 


gentlemen with whom he usually acted. Since that time 
he had conversed with several of his friends on the sub- 
ie to the conclusion that it would 
be best, under all circumstances, to keep all the parts 
of the billtugether. He should now, therefore, reverse 
his vote, in order that the whole subject might be con- 
sidered in all its parts at the same time. 

The question was here taken on Mr. 
tion to recommit the bill, and it was rejected: 
nays 25, as follows 

Yras— Messrs. 
of Lilinvis, Grundy, ae 
Georgia, Linn, N 
Ruggles, Shepley, 
Wright— 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Da 
vis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, 
Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Morris, Nau- 
dain, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—25. 

Mr. WALKER offered an amendment, the effect of 
which was to strike out the ratio of the distribution ot 
the surplus as provided for in the bill, and make it in 
proportion to the respective representation of the States 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

On this subject, Mr. W. said he desired to call the 
attention of the Senate toa table, made out by a very 
accurate young gentleman, demonst iting w hat would 
be made in the portions of eighteen of the States, if his 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. W. then read a table, showir 
the States will be 
the distribution under the 
admitted on all hands that the: 
tional object ons to the P oposition 
amendment When the land 

| he offered amendm 


Waiear’s mo- 
Yeas 21, 


Benton, Buchanan, Cuthbert, E wing 
\ King of Alabama, King of 
, Page, Rives, Robinson, 


Tipton, Walker, Wall, 


cholas, 


on 


the losers to a considerable amount by 
of 18350. Now, it was 
- could be no constitu 
embraced in thi 

sill was unde s discusst Nn, 
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resisted on the ground that it was in violation of the 
ordinance of the State of Virginia. If there was to be 
any apportionment among the States, he appealed to 
every Senator if it ought not to be in accordance with 
equality and justice—that is, on the principle of popula- 
tion—not at the time the census of 1850 was taken, but 
at the time the distribution is to take place. This he 
considered the only just principle of distribution. 

Mr. W. then read another table, showing what would 
be the ratio of distribution according to the representa- 
tion in the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
went on to show that this would be more equal and more 
just. If the distribution was made according to the 
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census of 1830, twenty-two States would be losers; but | 


if they distributed according to the electoral college 
ratio, as he proposed, only two States would be the 
losers, and these two of the larger States, who would 
lose to a very small amount. The distribution, as at 
present proposed, he looked upon as doing the greatest 
injustice to those new States whose population had in- 
creased since the last census. 


| Senate, which he had occasion to refer to before. 


Mr. WEBSTER was very willing to make any pro- | 


vision in this bill for the inequalities produced by the 


increase of population in the new States, but he was of | 


opinion that there were insuperable difficulties in the 


way, and that the only plan of distribution that could be | 


adopted was the one in the bill. 


Mr. CALHOUN had been in favor of the plan of dis--! 


tribution proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, but 


had yielded his wishes in the committee, on the ground | 
It was in vain to | 


that it could-not be carried through. 


contend against the opposition of six of the large States; | 


and under these impressions he was constrained, though 
reluctantly, to vote against the amendment. 
Mr. BENTON was glad that the Senator from Missis- 


sippi had taken the trouble to make out a table which! 


showed the uncqual working of this bill. He was glad 
that the Senator had made his motion, if no other good 
should result from it than to demonstrate the progress 
of this desire for dividing money. Up to the present time 
there had been a disposition to lean towards the weaker 
States, and to allow something for the rapid increase of 
their population. But as the disposition to get hold of 
the public money became stronger, this disposition to 
do justice to the new States decreased in proportion. 
And here he would remark that there was another cun- 
sequence of this disposition to get hold of the public 
money, which was, that finding the surplus not enough, 
they must take the unexpended balances. If he could 
be willing to derive any good out of a great evil, 
he would let this bill pass—it would soon work its 
own cure. It had been predicted in the beginning of 
the session that the country would be utterly ruined, 
that the Government must stop, if the land bill was not 
passed; and now that the bill had passed the Senate, every 
man of common sense must be convinced that an end 
would be put to the Government if it ever went into ope- 
ration, and itnow seemed to be given up by all its friends. 

He would repeat it on every occasion, that it was now 
nearly the close of the session, and that in the progress 
of dividing the public money they had wholly neglected 
the defences of the country. Nota dollar had, as yet, 
been expended for fortifications; for those fortifications 
about which there was so much crimination and recrimi- 
nation at the commencement of the session; and the bill 
to fill up the ranks of the army was not yet acted on, 
though one portion of the country was suffering under 
the horrors of an Indian war. He stated these things 
for the purpose of marking the progress of this desire 
to get hold of the public money. ‘The next thing would 
be the imposition of a high tariff, supported by the 
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Mr. Warker’s amendment was then adopted: Yeas 
23, nays 22, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Nicholas, 
Page, Porter, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tip 
ton, Walker, Wall, White--23. 

Nays-—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
McKean, Mangum, Morris, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, 
Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster, Wright—2z. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that he felt it his duty to offer 
an amendment to this bill before it was reported to the 
Tt was 
in reference to the interest provided for in the eleventh 
section. Some of the banks could not, under this sec- 
tion, become depositories of the public money and pay 
interest on it, because they were expressly prohibited 
by their charters from loaning it or deriving any advan- 
tage from it. Mr. H. then moved to add the following, 
as an amendment to the clause providing for the pay- 
ment of interest: 

‘* Except in cases where the charters of said banks 
prohibit them from doing business on such deposites.”’ 

Now he would state (Mr. H. said) that the Bank of 
Indiana was prohibited by her charter from discounting 
on her deposites; and, therefore, not being able to de- 
rive any profit from these deposites, they would not be 
willing to receive them on the condition of paying inter- 
est for them. If this amendment of his should not pre- 
vail, the interest clause ought to be entirely stricken 
out, for it could not be expected that banks would pay 
interest on deposites that they could not make any profit 
from. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he understood the restriction 
on the Indiana banks was, that they were prohibited 
from having more than twice the amount of their capi- 
tal due to them at any one time; and the Senator from 
Indiana was not sure, therefore, that his amendment 
would reach the object. The same restriction (Mr. W 
said) applied to all the banks in New York. 

Mr. HENDRICKS read the provision in the charter 
of the Bank of Indiana, and explained that, under it, the 
banks never made any use of these deposites at all. 

After some remarks from Mr. EWING and Mr. POR. 
TER, 

The amendment of Mr. Henpricxs was rejected, 
without a division. 

Mr. CLAY, after some remarks, moved to strike out, 
in the 11th section, the word ‘‘two,”’ and insert * four,” 
so as to make the banks pay an interest of four per cent 
on the deposites, instead of two, 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. WRIGHT, 
KNIGHT, and EWING of Ohio. 

Mr. HUBBARD, after some remarks, requested Mr. 
Cray to withdraw his amendment, stating that, as the 
bill now stood, he could vote for it; but ifthe amendment 
prevailed, he should be compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. CLAY then, by unanimous consent, the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, withdrew his motion. 

On motion of Mr. WALL, the bill was further amend- 
ed, by providing that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, as far as the public interest will permit, employ at 
least one deposite bank in each of the States and Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to strike out the 13th and 
14th sections of the bill providing for the deposite of 
the surplus, after the Ist of January, with the States, 
and to insert a provision authorizing the commissioners 
of the sinking fund to invest it in stocks of such of the 


strong States, for the purpose of supplying a new fund States as have stocks, bearing an annual intcrest of —— 


for distribution 


per cent. 


: 
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After some remarks from Mr. WRIGHT, this motion 
was rejected: Yeas 4, nays 39, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Cuthbert, Rives, Tallmadge, Wright—4. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, | 
Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, 
Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, 
Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tipton, Tomlinson, Walker, 
Wall, Webster ,White—39. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the words ‘* depo- 
sited with,” in the 15th section, and to insert ** loaned 
to,”’ so as to read that the [surp/us] shall be loaned to the 
respective States, &c. 

Mr. BENTON accompanied this motion with some re- 
marks in its favor. 

Mr. MORRIS opposed the amendment. The consti- 
tution, he said, prohibited Congress from loaning money. 
Now, he should be glad to know from the Senator from 
Missouri in what provision of the constitution he found 


the authority for making a loan to the States, or to any | 


body else. 

He voted for this bill expressly on the ground that it 
was a deposite of the public money with the States for 
safe-keeping, and nota loan, to which he was consti- 
tutionally opposed. ‘The change that this bill had un- 
dergone since it was first introduced, making it a de- 
posite bill instead of a loan bill, had enabled him to give 
his support to it. 

Mr. BENTON said it was not for him to settle the 
gentleman’s constitutional scruples. All he wanted was 
to call things by their right names; and this being to all in- 


call it so in the bill. 


jected: Yeas 5, nays 37, as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Grundy, Niles, Tipton, Wright-3. 


Naxys—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crit- | 


tenden, Cuthbert, Ewing of [linois, Ewing of Ohio, 


Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala- | Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
bama, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Nau- | 


dain, Nicholas, Page, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, | 


Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall, Webster, White-37. 
Mr. WALKER moved to amend the bill by providing 


of Mississippi shall be deposited for three years, with- 
out interest, in the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, and to 
allow the Legislature of said State an opportunity of 
passing a law to authorize its receipt. 

This motion was rejected: Yeas 15, nays 26. 

Mr. WALL then moved to amend the bill in the frst 


section by inserting, after the words ‘*conform thereto,” | 
the words ‘always having a regard as to the amount de- | 


posited, as fur, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
rreasury, as is consistent with the public interest and 
the fiscal operations of the Government, and the relative 
representation of each State and Territory in both Houses 
of Congress.” 

This motion was lost without a division. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended; 
when 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to strike out the amendment 
made on motion of Mr. Waker, as to the ratio of dis- 
tribution, and to insert again the part stricken out; and 
supported his motion in an argument of some length; 
but, 

On taking the question, Mr. Wessrer’s motion was 
lost: Yeas 22, nays 23, as follows: 

Yeas-—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
McKean, Mangum, Morris, Naudain, Prentiss, Preston, 
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| these words: 
that the portion intended to be deposited with the State ! 
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Robbins, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, Vallmadge, Tom- 
linson, Webster, Wright--22. 

Nars-—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Nicholas, 


| Niles, Page, Porter, Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Tipton, 
| Walker, Wall, White—23. 


Mr. TIPTON moved to strike out the eleventh sec- 
tion, which charges interest on the deposites in the 
banks. 

Mr. T. said that he desired very much to vote for that 
part of the bill, now before the Senate, that provided 
for the distribution of the surplus revenue of the United 
States among the several States; and he regretted to 
find that part of the bill in such bad company as the 
eleventh section, compelling the deposite banks, in 
which the public moneys were deposited, to pay inter- 
est of two per cent. on them. It might be fair to charge 
interest on deposites in banks that discounted on them; 
but this was not the case with the State Bank of Indiana. 
The charter of that bank prohibited issues on their de- 
posites; and, as the business was now transacted, the 
deposites were of mutual benefit to the United States 


| and the bank, as the money of the bank was receivable 
| in the United States land offices. 


That bank would re- 
ject the public deposites, if interest was charged on 
them; as they would not be willing to pay even one per 


| cent. to retain them, and the United States would have 
| to transport their money beyond the limits of Indiana, 
| and deposite it in a bank perhaps not so safe as he 


knew the Bank of Indiana to be. 
On taking the question, Mr. ‘Tipron’s motion was re- 


| jected: Yeas 7, nays 39, as follows: 
tents and purposes a loan to the States, he wished to | 


Yeas—Messrs. Ewing of Illinois, Hendricks, Morris, 


| Nicholas, Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, Wright—7. 
On taking the question, Mr. Benron’s motion was re- | 


Nare—Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, 


| Clay, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 


borough, Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Man- 
gum, Moore, Naudain, Niles, Page, Porter, Prentiss, 
Shepley, South- 
ard, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall, Webster, White 
—39. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the reported amend- 
ment, by inserting, at the end of the fourteenth section, 
“Provided, also, that the amount directed 
by this act to be deposited with the State of Mississippi 
be and remain deposited, without interest, in the Plant- 
ers’ Bank of the State of Mississippi, until time be af 
forded for passing an act by the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, authorizing the receipt of the por- 


| tion of that State under the provisions of this act.” 


The question on this amendment was decided tn the 
negative: Yeas 21, nays 24, as follows: 

Yras--Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Mlinois, Grundy, Hubbard, King of 


| Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Nicholas, 


Niles, Page, Preston, Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Walk- 


' er, White-—-21. 


Nays--Messrs. Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
McKean, Mangum, Morris, Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, Tallmadg 
Yomlinson, Wall, Webster—24. 

Mr. BLACK moved to strike out the thirteenth and 
fourtcenth sections of the bill, which provide for the 
deposite of the surplus with the Stats Rejected: Y« 
7, nays 39, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, BI 
Nile s, W ilker, Wright —7. 

Nays—Messrs. Buc 


’ Vipten, 


As 


' ( as Gr 1 
iCK, ith) rt, rundy, 


ve 
sanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 


| Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, 


Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, King of 
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Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, 
Moore, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Page, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shep- 
ley, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Wall, Webster, White--39. 

The amendments were then concurred in, and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, by 
the following vote: 

Yeras—Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
Davis, Ewing of Ilinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Mor- 
ris, Naudain, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, 
Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, 
Webster, White—40. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, 
Walker, Wright—6. 

rhe Senate then adjourned. 


Faipay, June 17. 
Nhe CHAIR communicated the following letter: 
Senate Cuampen, June 16, 1836. 
Sin: I beg leave to inform the Senate, through you, 
that I have resigned my seat, as a Senator from the 
State of Delaware, in the Senate of the United States, 
from and after this day. 


In thus taking leave of the Senate, permit me, sir, to 
tender to you, and, through you, to the body over | 


which you preside, the assurance of my high regard. 
Iam, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ARNOLD NAUDAIN, 
To the Hon. Martin Van Rures, 
President of the Senate. 
DEFENCE OF NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
Mr. ROBBINS, of Rhode Island, presented the follow 
ing resolutions, which were read: 
State or Raone Isuanp ann PRoyIVENCE PLANTATIONS, 
In General Assembly, May Session, 4. D. 1836. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this General Assem- 


bly, it is highly expedient that all such fortifications as | 


may be adequate to the best defence and protection of 
the waters of the Narragansett bay and its adjoining 
coasts and country be completed by the United States, 
in such manner and at as early a period as is consistent 
with the convenience of the Government, and a proper 
regard to the effective construction and durability of said 
works, as well as to the importance of its waters for pur- 
poses of navigation. 

Resolved, ‘Yhat, in the opinion of this General Assem- 
bly, supported by the united opinions of the most emi- 
nent engineers, the Narragansett bay is susceptible of a 


complete defence; that, being accessible at all seasons of | 


the year, and with nearly every wind, to the largest 
fleets which this country can ever maintain, it offers them 
within its bosom the only safe station, comprising such 


alvantages, north of the Chesapeake bay; that it is in- | 


valuable as a port of expedition and naval rendezvous; 
and that thus not only the State, but the whole Union, 
is interested in its effective defence. 

Resolved, ‘That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to lay these resolutions before 
the respective bodies of which they are members, and 
to use their best exerti ivy ap- 
propriations to carry into effect the views of this Gene- 
ral Assembly, as before ¢ xpressed. 

True copy. Witness: 
HENRY BOWEN, Se 


ns to obtain the necess 


After these resolutions were read, Mr. ROBBINS ad 


dressed the Senate as follow 
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Iam glad of the opportunity afforded by these resolu 
tions to speak upon a subject on which very erroneous 
ideas, or rather very imperfect conceptions, have ob 
tained; I mean the importance of those waters, the sub- 
ject of these resolutions, as connected with the naval de- 
fences of the country, and of the unwise, not to say cul- 
pable, neglect they have met with from the Government, 

For securing maritime power and defence to this 
country, the waters of Narragansett bay present the most 
important point for a naval station and depot; by far the 
most important of any on the whole line of our seacoast, 
from the northeastern extremity of Maine, on the bay of 

Passamaquoddy, to the mouth of the Sabine, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. I say this on the authority of the ablest naval 
engineers of the world, especially of those of France 
and England, as well as of our own country; not only of 
the present time, but of all time back to our revolution. 
ary struggle; all concurring in this opinion, an opinion 
founded upon a detail of the comparative advantages of 
these waters, with the waters of all other ports on our 
coast; a detail bottomed on actual and accurate and sei 

entific inspection and examination and survey, and tested 
too by experience. France and England have possessed 
themselves, and long since, of the most accurate and 
minute surveys of those Rhode Island waters, with all 
their soundings and bearings, and with all their naval 
facilities of every description. Their knowledge on this 
subject has been, till recently, much more complete than 
| our own; and it is a fact that our surveys have been pet 

fected by means of theirs, Their appreciation of the 
| decisive and pre-eminent importance of those waters, in 
case of a war, has gone far before our own. As one 
proof of this, let me remind the Senate of one historical 
| fact. At the treaty of peace in 1783, France had an idea 
of effecting a transfer of our dependance on Great Brit 

| ain toa dependance on herself; and discountenanced our 
| insisting on the acknowledgment of our independence 
by Great Britain asa preliminary to the treaty, and weuld 
have made the treaty the sole basis and guarantee of out 
independence, and herself its guardian; and, to strength 

en her in this character of guardian, manifested a desire 
to have ceded to her a foothold in this country--suggest- 
ing that the island of Rhode Island should be that foot 

hold, where and whence she could most effectively wield 
her power for our protection, But our ministers con 
vinced the British minister that it was their interest as 
well as our own that their acknowledgment of our in 
dependence should be a preliminary to any treaty; and 
France was thus baffled in her sinister scheme. 

| J recollect ina conversation I once had with General 
Hamilton, many years ago, he spoke to me of the para 

mount importance of the waters of Rhode Island, ina 
view to our maritime power and defence; and then re 

marked to me that he had had occasion to know that 
they were viewed in the same light by the Governments 
both of France and England. Indeed, when the case is 
understood in all its merits, it decides itself; for then 
every one must see that, as to maritime power and de- 
fence, these waters present a point, formed by nature 
herself, to be, as those nations consider it, the Gibraltar 
of this country. And as it would be in our hands for 
power and defence, so it would be in the hands of the 
enemy for power and offence. With a firm foothold 
there, the enemy would hold the reins in his own hands, 
to control the war, and direct its storm at will both by 
sea and land. 

I have said that those waters possess advantages in the 
aggregate beyond comparison before those of any other 
port on our whole maritime frontier; and, 1 now add, 
beyond those of any other port in the whole world. 1 
say this, too, on the authority of those who have seen all 
| our ports; who have visited the most celebrated ports in 
| other parts of the world; who have made the subject a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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study, a professional, a scientific study; and who have | 
compared and contrasted their, respective and peculiar | 
advantages. Other ports have some of the advantages | 
in equal degree; but, in the aggregate of advantages, | 
none can stand in competition with that port. This is 
not the time nor place for the particular detail, compar- | 
ison, and contrast, proper for a full illustration of this 
fact; but a few of its prominent and more peculiar and 
pre-eminent advantages may now be indicated. 

None, then, can compare with it for depth and safety of 
its waters; safely ensured by the boldness of ,its shores, 
its freedom from shoals and sunken rocks, its excellence 
of anchorage ground, all combined with facility of in- 
gress and egress to and fromthe ocean, and that, too, to 
the largest ships of the line; a facility always existing, 
at all times existing, never to be impeded by the ob- 
structions of ice; and never to be denied to that, as it is 
to all other ports on our coast during the prevalence of 
certain winds, and those the most tempestuous and dis- 
astrous of all others to navigation on our coast, and 
most imperiously demanding the protection of some | 
harbor. 

Look at New York, for instance, and in comparison; 
her waters only admit the ingress and egress of frigates, 
and not frigates of the largest class at all times of tide; 
these must wait its high flood. Her bars interpose de- 
lays to their egress and ingress; delays always injurious, 
and, under given circumstances, would be disastrous— 
might be fatal. It is a port, then, incommodious as a 
station for frigates; for our ships of the line it cannot be 
a station, nor a harbor to fly to for refuge. In the last 
war one of our frigates got a wound in passing those 
bars that crippled her for the cruise, and disappointed 
all her expectations. Yet, what immense sums have 
been expended for our naval establishment at New 
York, while nothing has been expended for one at 
Rthode Island--a place, nationally considered, so much 
more important; as if we had forgotten to remember 
that New York, though important, ts not the country. 

Those Narragansett waters are at a point, too, in re- 
lation to the whole Atlantic frontier, which gives ita 
decided advantage over every other for sending expe- 
ditions to sea for the protection or relief of any part of 
the coast, or for naval war on the ocean. {It is the van- 
tage ground for commanding and ruling all the opera- 
tions of naval warfare. Then it is susceptible of de- 
fences that will rénder it impregnable; giving safety to 
all within its waters against any assailing force. ‘The 
plan of defences projected under the administration of a 
gentleman now an honorable member of this body, if 
completed, would give it this security. This safety to 
our fleets while within those waters is combined with 
this singular advantage, that they could not be shut in 
and coufined there by blockade; for it is incapable of 
being blockaded by any fleet, however superior. 

Add to all this, that these waters abound with sites for 
every species of naval establishment, and of naval pre- 
paration; placed in that happy medium between the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, as to be, of all others in the 
world, the most favorable throughout the year to health | 
andtolabor. Onasmaller scale, it isanother Zgean sea, | 
with islands as beautiful, though not as celebrated; and | 
here let my partiality add, with daughters vying in 
beauty with Ionian maids. In saying all I have said in 

} 


favor of that station, and in giving it a preference to all 
others for a naval establishment, | but say after our most 
skilful naval engineers; [ but repeat what f have learn- 
ed from their reports, and from our most eminent naval 
men, with whom I have frequently conversed on this 
subject. I but express their opinion; 
their undivided, their unanimous opinion; an opinion 
enlightened by professional science, and matured by ex- 
perience, by observation, by frequent comparison, 


and 
anu 
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| the idea would appear preposterous. 


| largest fleets with their line-of-battle ships. 


| structions of men who have made th 


| 
their settled, | 
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by long reflection; an opinion in which truth herself 


must be presumed to speak. 
It is true the Secretary of War, a mere military man; 


| eminent, if you please, as a military man; eminent, [ 


know, for other merits, but still a mere military man, 
stepping out of his own appropriate province into the 


| province of the navy, dissents from this opinion; and 


for reasons that show how little entitled he is to revise 
their opinion, to rejudge their judgment, and to over- 
rule it. The Secretary represents that the enemy might 
find at Gardner’s Island, in Long Island Sound, or at 
Buzzard’s Bay, in the Vineyard Sound, an equivalent 
substitute, as a station, for the waters of Rhode Island; 
an idea that never in all time has once entered into the 
head of any one naval man of our country, or of any 
other. I venture to say that, to every naval man of our 
country, or of any other, acquainted with these waters, 
I must doubt 
whether the Secretary has ever seen the waters of his 
substitutes; or, if so, whether he is at all advised of the 
requisites of a secure station for fleets with their line-of- 
battle ships. ‘Ihe waters of Rhode Island would bea 
station permanently secure, year in and year out, for the 
Can this 
be predicated of Gardner’s Island or Buzzard’s Bay? 
Those places may, and do, afford a temporary summer 
station for single frigates or small squadrons; but did 
either ship or squadron ever attempt, or dare attempt, 
to winter at either? Never. Asa permanent station for 
fleets, with their line-of-battle ships, such an idea never 
has, and never would, enter into the head of any naval 
commander. 

Again, the Secretary represents that if the enemy 
took possession of Rhode Island with a superior fleet, 
he might easily be driven off by the land forces that 
might be concentrated and rapidly brought to bear upon 
that point. But what do our naval engineers and naval 
men say on this point?) They say: 

‘*if Narragansett bay was left in its existing state as 
to defence, an enemy would seize it without difficulty, 
and, by the aid of his naval supremacy, form an estab- 
lishment in Rhode Island for the war. For this purpose, 


it would be sufficient for him to occupy the position of 
| Tiverton Heights, opposite Hawland’s ferry 


» which is 
e to turn 


ry 
of narrow front, easy to secure, impossib! 
the eastern 


He might then defy all the powers of 
States.” 

Never was more strikingly displayed the difference 
between writing de arfe, which any body can do, but 
which is of very little value when done, and writing ez 
arte, which only the artist can do; but who only can give 
the true lesson, the lesson to be trusted to, the lesson to 
be guided by; than is displayed by the communication 
of the Secretary of War, and the reports of our naval 
engineers. I can write concerning statuary; socan you, 
so can any one else; but it is only the artist who can 
give the true lecture upon the art. What should we 
think of his sense who should adopt my crude ideas for 


la: 


his guide and his government, and reject those of a 
master statuary? Our folly would be scarcely less to 
take the ideas of a mere military man for our guide and 
our government, as to naval engineering and tactics, as 


| to naval desiderata, avd naval capabilities tosupply them; 


in a word, as to all resources for a naval warfare, who 
has never made a study of either, and to reject the in- 

se things the study 
and business of their lives, whose profession they are, 
and who are pre-eminent in their profession. The true 
way of testing the value of the Secretary’s ideas would 
be to suppose them addressed to one of cur eminent 
naval engineers, versed in naval tactics, and intimately 
acquainted with all our waters, and all our naval capa- 
cities, and to see how they would strike h's mind. I 
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fancy he would feel very much as Hannibal did when 
he heard the eloquent Grecian sophist:-harangue before 
him on the art of war; displaying, no doubt, all those 
common sense plausibilities on the subject, of which my 


_ honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. Rives} seems to think 


so highly, while he undervalues and speaks so dispar- 
agingly of the lessons of professional and practical wis- 
dom. All the audience were in raptures with the elo- 
quent oration, and loud in its praises—all except Hanni- 
bal; he was mute; but, being pressed for his opinion, 
he at length said: ‘* Why, gentlemen, I have seen fools 
before, and heard themspeak, but I never before listen- 
ed to any thing quite so foolish.’”” Our naval engineers 
might be too courteous to speak out as Hannibal did; 
but secretly, L have no doubt, he would feel exactly as 
Hannibal did, especially as to this part of the Secreta- 
ry’s report. Here I cannot forbear saying that his gen- 
eral ideas as to a system of naval preparations proper for 
this country to adopt, appear to me to have been hastily 
taken up—to want comprehension; in a word, that his 
sketches, meant for an outline of a system, appearto me 
not to be the sketches ofa master mind; at least not of 
a master mind exerted on this subject. Hissystem looks 
only to the operations of defensive war; not to the opera- 
tions of offensive war as well as the defensive. And asto 
defensive war, his system looks primarily to that of par- 
ticular cities, and not primarily, as it ought, to that of 
the whole country; in which case that of the particular 
cities would of course be included. Such a system as 
this for this country must be essentially defective; far 
from what it ought to be, far from what a perfect sys- 
tem would be. Surely this country ought to possess 
herself of the means of concentrating at will the whole 
force of ber naval marine at some commanding point, 
and of thence directing at will that force in all its ope- 
rations; and, further, she ought to make it impossible 
fur the enemy to deprive her of these means. ‘Though 
this object is attainable, demonstrably so, yet the Secre- 
tary’s scheme aspires to nothing of the kind; on the con- 
trary, he would leave the country in such a state as 
would give to the enemy an opportunity to possess her- 
self of such means, and to turn them against the coun- 
try. Giving credit to the Secretary for talents, as I do, 
l repeat that I think he must have taken up his ideas on 
this subject hastily, from a superficial acquaintance with 
naval subjects, contenting himself with the common 
sense views which present themselves to a mind not en- 
lightened by naval science, nor improved, nor seeking 
to be improved, by the lessons of professional and practi- 
cal wisdom-—ideas which, [am persuaded, he himself, 
on better information and further reflection, will re- 
nounce as unworthy of his high reputation. 

if that day is to arrive when we are to have a great na- 
val war, to assert rights or redress wrongs, as so many 
predict, and which is but too probable, from the con- 
flicting claims and unsettled rights of nations on the 
ocean; and frum the selfishness of arrogant power, ma- 
king itself its own arbiter of contested rights, and deci- 
ding, almost invariably, in its own favor—it is, I say, but 
too probable that we are to have sucha war. How 
svon, We must leave to the revelations of the unknown 
future. But, admonished by recent events, when an- 
other brand added to the fuel might have kindled into 
such a war, it would be fatuity to blind ourselves to the 
danger involved in the future, or to be unprepared for 
it when it does come. In the event of such a war, 
when the question is probably to be settled, whether we 
are to have our equal share of the equal dominion of the 
ocean, or to yield its supremacy to another Power--who 
canimagine that in this great contest the enemy will con- 
tent himself with hovering on our coasts with his fleets, and 
thence making his predatory incursions on our shores? 
No; he would, if he could, plant himself on our coasts, 
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in some position where he could have a secure rendez- 
vous for his fleet; and whence he could command our 
whole commerce--strike where he pleased and when he 
he pleased; and keep our whole immense extent of 
seaboard in one continual turmoil of alarm. Now Rhode 
Island, beyond all other places, would be exactly this 
position, and he would bend all his efforts to possess 
himself of it, and to intrench himself there. From 
that moment we should carry on the war under every 
disadvantage. He would compel us to multiply our 
land forces so enormously as to make the burden intoler- 
able; or toleave our seaboard a prey to his predatory in- 
cursions. Inone campaign he would make the differ- 
ence of the expense of the war to us more than ten- 
fold the cost of securing that Gibraltar to ourselves. 
With its possession, and secured to us as it may be, we 
should carry on the war with every advantage. With 
that Gibraltar in our hands, our fleets would. do more 
towards the protection of our coast and our commerce 
than an army of a hundred thousand men, however ju- 
diciously placed on our seaboard. All the European 
commerce to the American seas, which, on its return, 
must pass along our coast, with that Gibraltar in our 
hands, would be peculiarly exposed to the enterprises of 
our naval marine. There and thence we should let slip 
the dogs of war, almost in sight of the congregated and 
passing game, to course it down and make it their prey. 
With that Gibraltar in our hands, no fleet of the enemy 
could live long upon our coast. For, at times, all 
fleets must find a refuge somewhere from the perils of 
the ocean; and those waters, too, as before remarked, af- 
ford the only port that can be made during the preva- 
lence of certain winds, and these the most tempestuous 
and the most disastrous of all others to vessels on our 
coast; and, to crown all, those waters are incapable of 
being blockaded. All the fleets in the world could not 
blockade them. Now, what would it cost to make and 
secure to ourselves the possession of that Gibraltar? 
About a million and a half of dollars. The honorable 
gentleman from Missouri {Mr. Brnron] says the expense 
of the works begun there has already exceeded the esti- 
mate, viz: $750,000. But the estimate he refers to was the 
conjectural estimate made without data, but the estimate 
made upon data was $1,600,000; and there is every prob- 
ability that to complete these works will not exceed that 
Why, it is but a drop 
to the ocean, compared to the power it would give us 
for the war upon the enemy, or the power it would 
give the enemy, if in his hands, for the war against 
ourselves, 

If all these States were but one country, with but one 
head, looking to the whole, and only to the whole, and 
that head intelligent and thoroughly instructed in all his 
faculties and means of maritime power and defence, | 
hesitate not to say he would not lose one moment in ma- 
king the waters of Narragansett bay the headquarters of 
all his naval preparations and operations. Why, then, 
has this great national concern been neglected by the 
nation so far as it has been neglected? From the com- 
bined influence of two causes: First, because the great 
and peculiar natural advantages of this point have not 
been fully appreciated, from not having been generally 
understood; and, secondly, because sectional interest has 
prevailed over the general interest. Points of minor im- 
portance to the whole country have carried it by the 
force of this sectional interest against the whole 
country. This should not be so. Why should the 
great West, for instance, and especially those who 
have a common interest in the maritime power and de- 
fences of the whole country, and only that common in- 
terest, throw their weight into the scale of any sectional 
interest on the Atlantic border, in opposition to the gen- 
eral interest? Why should they injure themselves by 
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injuring the common country, to benefit, in particular, 
any one of the Atlantic States? The squabbles of the 
Atlantic States for preference in naval establishments and 
appropriations are nothing to them; and, instead of be- 
ing parties to them, you ought, ye men of the West, to 
act as umpires, to decide between the contending States, 
and to decide always and only in reference to the com- 
mon good. 

if our country herself would speak t 
States, I believe she would say: 

** Hushed be the voice of every State pleading for her- 
self and her separate interest, and listen to mine. My 
interest is your interest, collectively; and, whatever you 
may think to the contrary, your interest individually. 
My great danger lies in the East, and is to come when 
it does come, from that quarter and on my seaboard. 
The ocean is to be my battle-field; the navy to be my 
strong arm to. fight with and to strike down the enemy. 

Would you have that arm crippled, and its blows enfee- 
bled? Then give to the enemy the superiority, by giv- 
ing to him the means to acquire it. Give him, by your 
neglect, an opportunity to acquire a secure station for 
his fleets in the Narragansett waters, and thus a bridle- 
hold upon the country. But if you would give to that 
arm irresistible strength; if you would clothe it with the 
energy of the thunders whose bolt nothi ing can resist, 
and whose voice quails the world, you wi ill make those 
waters the headquarters of your naval preparations, 
you will make that a Gibraltar, and will make it your 
own forever.” 

Mr. R. concluded by 
following resolution: 


» her family of 


submitting to the Senate the 


Resoloed by the Senate and House of Re presenta! ives of 


the United States of America in Congress assemble d, That 
the commissioners of the navy board be, and are hereby, 
authorized and — ed to report to the next session of 
Congress a plan for a navy establishment in the wa- 
ters “of Narragansett bay, Rhode Island, with all such 
works, and = such points, as are proper therefor, to 
make it one of the principal naval establishments of the 
United States; and also to report an estimate of the ex- 
pense thereof. 

[The resolution came up for consideration on the fol- 
lowing day, and was agreed to. ] 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

he engrossed bill to regulate the deposites of the 
public money, &c., wasreada third time; and the question 
being on its passage, 

Mr. WRIGHT said his connexion with the subject 
generally, and with the bill under consideration more 
especially, had compelled him to take a more active 
part in the discussion than had been pleasant to him, or 
agreeable to the Senate; that he h ud refrained from any 
interference with this important matter untilany further 
movement upon it had been expressly abandoned by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Catuoun, ] 
who had first, and upon one of the first days of the ses- 
sion, introduced a bill to regulate the deposites in the 
banks; that, after that abandonment, he had called up 
the bill, and proposed a substitute; that he had connected 
with that substitute propositions for the temporary in- 
vestment of any surplus, beyond the probable wants of 
the Treasury, which should be found in the banks at 
the commencement of each quarter of each year; that, 
subsequently to the offer of these propositions, he had 
concluded that the terms of investment not suffi- 
ciently restricted, and he had modified his provisions so 
as to allow investinents in the stocks issued by the States 
only, and not in any other description of stocks whatso- 


were 


ever; that, subsequently to this time, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Catnoun] had seemed to resume 
his interest in his original bill, and had offered modifica- 
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tions of a character calculated and intended to distribute 
among the several States, ina proportion regulated by 
their respective representations, not in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, all the mo- 
neys which might remain in the Treasury upon a given 
day beyond a sum to be fixed as the amount in the 
Treasury for that day. 

Subsequently to that time, various propositions were 
laid before the Senate, by different members of the 
body, some of them containing new provisions, and oth- 
ers amendments of those which had been previously sub- 
mitted. The question was one of the first importance 
to the public and to the Treasury, as well as to the gen- 
eral interests of the whole community. The currency 
of the country, the accommodations from the local banks, 
and consequently the prosperity of the commercial inter- 
ests, were directly involved in our action. 

Under these circumstances, the discussion upon the 
great question of a regulation of the deposites of the 
public money by law commenced. At the opening of 
that discussion (Mr. W. suid) he had given his general 
views upon the whole subject... His subsequent duties 
in the Senate, and as a member of one of its important 
committees, together with the accumulated duties de- 
volved upon him, connected with this bill, had prevent 
ed him from being yet able to present those views to the 
public; but he was now conscious that relief was at hand, 
and he should soon find it inhis power to discharge that 
labor. Upon the views then expressed by him, he should 
rest himself for his general justification in the course he 
had taken. 

It had been found, however, that a great diversity of 

pinion prevailed in the Senate as to the details of any 
bill, and that a recommittal would be indispensable, to so 
far incorporate the various propositions 94 the whole 
body could act upon them with any facilit After two 
days’ discussion, that course had been su itd sted by him- 
self, and concurred in upon all sides of the Senate. A 
select committee was therefore appointed, and the bill 
and all the amendments were referred to it, and the Sen- 
ate liad done him the distinguished honor, upon an ele 
tion by ballot, to place his name at the head of the com 
mittee as its chairman. ‘The standing and character and 
talents of the members of that committee had caused 
him to doubt, at every step, the soundness of his views 
and the propriety of his course, and the more especially 
$0, as, upon every question of difference of opinion in 
the committee, he had found himself in the minority, 
and, upon some of the most important questions of differ 
ence, in a small minority. 

Ile was most happy, however, to be able to say, that 
every question had been decided without passion or 
feeling, and that, so far as hecould judge, all 
were disposed to frame a bill which would meet the ap 
probation of the Senate. 

A single question had excited peculiar interest with 
him. He had been most anxious to agree upon a bill t 
regulate the deposites of the public money in the banks 
and when he found thatno proposition for the disposition 
of any surplus, if surplus there should be, to which he 
could give his assent, could command the support of the 
inajor ty ofthe committee, he had urged the separation of 
the two subjects, and the report of two separate bills 


per- 
sonal 





the one to regulate the deposites in the banks, and tl 
other to provide for a more permanent disposition of the 
surplus. In this he was unsuccessful, as the majority of 
the committee prefe rred that the two subjec ts should 
be connected in the same bill. 

Since the report of the committ the Senate, he 
had made every proper effort 3 power to produce 
that separation, and he could not but ¢ mngratulate him. 
self upon the fact that hist eff Was successful; that 
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the first vote owt the Senate sustained the propriety of bis 
views, and directed the separation cf the two subjects, 
(whi ch he must say he considered in their nature and 
character entirely separate, ) and the report of independ- 
ent bills for each. 

A reconsideration, however, had been proposed, and, 
after a night’s deliberation, it was carried. The motion to 
recommit was then lost; and the determination of the 
Senate thus expressed that the two subjects should be 
coupled in the same bill, and should stand or fall togeth- 


er. From that time (Mr. W. said) he had felt himself | 


relieved from all responsibility as to a deposite bill prop- 
er. He had found that no such bill could be passed in 
the Senate, without incorporating with it a perfectly 
separate and most important provision for giving the 
moneys in the ‘l'reasury to the States, under the name 
of a deposite. Such a provision contained principles 
to which he could not, for any consideration, give his 
assent; and after that vote, therefore, the bill to him had 
lost its value. 

He had been still disposed, however, to adhere to it, 


and to make further trial to so modify its provisions as | 


to enable him to give it his support. With this view he 
had again offered his propositions, which directed an in- 
vestment of the surplus in the Treasury in State stocks, 
bearing an interest, and transferable at the pleasure of 
the holder, with authority in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transfer them, when the wants of the ‘Treasury 
should require moneyfor the stocks. Asagainst a propo- 
sition to loan the money to the States without interest, 
this proposition had met with litle favor. He believed 
it had received but four votes in a full Senate. The 
reasons for a different disposition had appeared to him 
to be, that the money was the property of the people 
of the States, and, if not wanted fur the uses of this 
Government, ought to be given to them without inter- 
est, instead of being invested upon interest. He was 
willing to admit that some force attached to this argu- 
ment; but his mind had embraced the argument as re- 
lating to, and growing out of, the representative rights 
ofthe people of the States, and as referrible to their tax- 
able habilities. If the money belonged to the people 
of the States, and they had the right to use it without 
interest, it was because it had been accumulated by tax- 


ations upon them, as drawn from a common fund, in | 


which they possessed acommon interest. This he believ- 

ed was the position assumed by the friends of the bill. 
Would any member of the body, then, blame him for 

the surprise he had experienced when he found a prin- 


ciple of distribution incorporated in the bill entirely at | 


variance with the rights of the people of the States, as 


resulting from the rate of representation or taxation | 


established by our common constitution of government, 
when be found this body made an element in the rule of 
distribution of that money which had been drawn from 
the people of the States, to be returned to them, as the 
pretence was, because it was not wanted for the purpo- 
ses of this Government? What was the rule of repre- 
sentation of the States here? A perfect equality. What 


was the representation of the people of the States, and | 


the liabilities for taxation, in the other branch of this 


Legislature? ‘There were sixteen States which would | 


gain by the rule of distribution in the bill, which six- 
teen States were represented in the popular branch of 
Congress by eighty-one members; while there were 
eight States which would lose by the incorporation of 


the Senate as an element in the rule of distribution; | to the examination of which he asked the candid and 


which eight States were represented in the same branch 
of Congress by one hundred and fifiy-nine members. 
The constitutional rules of taxation and representation 
were thesame; were both based upon the federal mem- 
bers; and in neither wasthe representation in the Sen- 
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Would it he said that this was not a all distri- 
bution of this money to the people of the States, but a 
mere investment of it? Why then any reference to the 
representation of the States in either branch of Con- 
gress? And much more emphatically, why this refer- 
ence to both, while a simple investment in securities of 
the same character, without reference to the principle 
of distribution, receives but four votes in the whole body’ 
Surely no one will have the hardihood to say, in answer to 
these inquiries, that the disposition intended is not a dis- 
| tribution to the States according toa rule which is intend- 
ed to be defended as just and equal. In this sense, 
\ could the rule of distribution be defended as just, as 
| equal, as constitutional? He would leave the answers to 
\ these questions to those who supported the bill with 
| this provision contained in it. For himself, he was ready 
| and willing to say that, in his judgment, if a power exist- 
; ed to return the money to the people at all, the exercise 
| of that power must follow the rule which raised the mo- 
| ney from the people by taxation, or from that fund which 
| they held in common, and in the same proportions which 
| govern their liability to taxation. 
| Having thus explained himself as to the provisions and 
progress of the bill, he was content to rest upon the 
record of the proceedings upon the bill, which the jou 
nal of the Senate would show. If, in resisting this divi- 
sion of the moneys of the nation, he had misrepresented 
| his immediate constituents, he desired that they should 
know the fact, and especially at this time, when it would 
so soon be in their power, without his consent, to fill 
| the place he occupied with a better man. If, in refu 
sing to yield to a rule of distribution which does them 
great injustice, he had been less liberal of their strict 
rights than they would wish him to be, he was equally 
anxious that they should be advised of his action, and 
thus have it in their power to redress themselves if they 
have been aggrieved. 

Mr. W. said there was yet a question which he had 
not considered, but which must claim his principal at- 
tention. He had hitherto spoken ofthe progress of this 
bill, and of the rule of distribution adopted by it. He 
had not spoken, nor did he intend even yet to speak, of 
the constitutional power of Congress to use its taxing 
power to collect money from the people of the States, 
not to give back to the people who pay the taxes, but 
to place in the treasuries of the States without interest. 
This was a great question, which he hoped the people 
of the States would decide without argument from him, 
and to their decision he would most cheerfully submit 
He was aware he might be answered that Congress 
could not use its taxing power under the constitution to 
| raise moneys for distribution to the States, and that the 
fact that the money was in the Treasury had raised a 
necessity from which this power of distribution was as 
sumed. When those who should use the argument 
would show him how it was to be ascertained that the 
money now in the Treasury was not raised for distribu 
tion, and how it was hereafter to be shown that any mo- 
ney in the Treasury was not raised for distribution, he 
would enter upon a further argument of the points; until 
| then he would content himself with saying that Congress 
could possess no greater and no less powers for raising 
revenue than it had possessed from the adoption of the 
| constitution to the present time, unless the provisions of 
| that instrument, upon that subject, should be contracted 
or eniarged. The question to which he referred, and 


unprejudiced attention of the’ Senate, was, how much 
| money would remain inthe Treasury on the Ist of Janu- 
| ary next, which could properly be termed ‘ surplus,” 
not required to answer the wants of this Government, 
and, therefore, to be given away to the States? He had 
{ taken some pains to inform himself upon this point, and 
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the best information he could obtain should be given to 
the Senate. 

By a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
to the Senate on the 6th day of June instant, the amount 
of money in the Treasury on that day, subject to draft, 
was $33,563,654; and in consequence of the late passage 
of the appropriation bills, and the rapid payments from the 
Treasury under them, that amount, over and above the 
currentreceipts, is now reduced to less than $33,000,000. 

For the present (Mr. W. said) he would examine the 
charges now existing, and likely to be made, upon this 
sum; and what were they? 

1. Balance of outstanding appropriations of 


the last year, . - - - $5,170,000 
2. Permanent appropriations chargeable up- 

on 1836, viz: 

Pensions under the act of 7th June, 

1832, about: - - - 1,300,000 
Pensions to revolutionary officers, 

per act of 15th May, 1828, about 160,000 
Virginia claims, per act of 5th July, 

1832, about - : - 52,000 
Gradual improvement of the navy, 500,000 
Arming and equipping the militia, 200,@00 
Civilization of the Indians, - 10,000 
Unclaimed dividends and interest 

of debt, : ° - 50,000 
Library of Congress, - - 1,000 
‘Three per cent. to new States from 

sales of lands, - ° 500,000 


Proportion of French indemnity 
payable by the United States, be- 
ing part of the amount to be paid 
by us by the treaty, - - 225,000 
—- 2,998,000 
3. Appropriations already made at 
the present session of Congress, 


Viz: 
Navy bill, about - e $6,276,312 
Civil list, - . . - 2,767,981 
Supplement to civil list, about - 71,770 
Army bill, - - - 4,010,485 
Seminole war, - - - 2,120,000 
District of Columbia debt, - 1,570,000 
Pensions, - - - 455,454 
Payment of members of Con- 

gress, &c. - . - 843,880 
Volunteer army bill, - - 300,000 
Creek war, - - - 500,000 
Concurrent resolutions as to claims 

of States against the General 

Government, say - - 200,000 
Private bills and miscellaneous ap- 

propriations already made, not 

less than - - - 100,000 

——19,215,882 





We, then, (Mr. W. said,) had certainty so far; and how 
did the account stand? The money in the Treasury at 
our last accounts, on the 6th day cf June instant, was— 

$33,563,654 
There were then appropriations charged 
upon it as follows: 
Outstanding appropriations of 


1835, : : - $5,170,000 
Permanent appropriations for the 
service of 1836, - - 2,998,000 


Appropriations already made du- 
ring the present session of Con- 
gress, towards the service of 
1836, . - - 19,215,882 
—————— 27,383,882 





Thus leaving a balance in the Treasury, unap- 
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propriated on the 6th day of the present 
month, amounting to . - 

Since that time the Indian annuity bill has 
passed, and become a law, and, including 
the sums for the removal of Indians, ap- 
propriates about - - - 


- 6,179,772 


- 1,800,000 
Which, taken from the above balance in the 
Treasury, will leave - - $4,379,772 


Mr. W, said he would now inquire, as briefly as was 
possible, what further appropriations remained to be 
made for the present year, and which he thought all 
would admit must be made. And here the first subject 
which had demanded his notice was the Indian treaties 
which have been ratified by the Senate during its pres- 
ent session. He would enumerate but two, the trea- 
ty with the Cherokees and with the Chippewas and Otta- 
was. These treaties required appropriations, at the 
least, to the following extents: 

The Cherokee treaty to the amount of - $5,600,000 
The Chippewa and Ottawa treaty to the 

amount of : : - 
The fortifications had occupied much of the 

attention of the present Congress, but, as 

yet, nothing had been appropriated towards 
them. The Senate had sent a bill to the 

House, providing for the purchase of 

sites, and the commencement of new 

works, and appropriating for that object 
about + - - - 
A bill was pending before the House to pro- 

vide for continuing the work upon the ex- 

isting fortifications, and proposing to ap- 

propriate for that object about - - 2,250,000 
A bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 

road had been sent from the Senate to the 

House, proposing appropriations for that 

object to the amount of - - : 600,090 
Bills were before the two Houses, and most of 

them had passed the one House or the 

other, for the improvement of roads in the 

Territories, amounting to about - . 150,000 
A bill had come from the House to the Sen- 

ate to provide for constructing a frontier 

road along the western frontier of the 

United States, and appropriating for that 

object - - - - - 100,000 
Two bills which usually met the favorable 

action of Congress at every session, and 

more especially at the long session, the one 

for the improvement of harbors and rivers, 

and the other for the erection of light- 

houses, lightboats, beacons, buoys, &c., are 

before the House, proposing to appropri- 

ate for these objects - . - 1,509, 000 
Provision has been made annually, and it is 

presumed will be made this year, for the 

compensation of custom-house officers, 

which calls for an expenditure of about - 200,000 
A bill is now before the House to provide for 

the increased expenditures at the mints, 

and proposes to appropriate - . 50,000 
Further appropriations must be made for the 

Seminole and Creek wars, and the least 


1,500,000 


1,100,000 


sum estimated to be necessary is 3,000,000 
The estimated amount of appropriations by 

private and local bills not enumerated 

above, and beyond the $100,000 included 

in the first statement, is - - - 1,450,000 


This presents an aggregate of appropriations 
to be made, all of which are supposed 
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st 
to be to some extent necessary, and even 
indispensable to the public interests, equal 
to - - - - - 17,500,000 
Take from this amount the above balance in 
the Treasury, after deducting the out- 
standing appropriations, to wit, - - 4,379,772 





And there will remain, to be charged upon 
the moneys to be received into the Treas- 
ury after the 6th day of June instant, the 
sum of - : - - $13 3 120,39 











There was another class of appropriations of a public 
character, which he thought ought to pass, and he hoped 
might pass before the adjournment of Congress. One of 
these measures was the filling up of the ranks of the ar- 
my, and which, if successful, he supposed would incur an 
annual expenditure of at least - - $1,000,000 
Several bills were before Congress for the 

erection of new custom-houses, some of 
which, and especially one at New Or- 
leans, and at one or two other points, he 
hoped would pass, and they would appro- 
priate about - - - 

Bills were before Congress, and surely ought 
to pass, for rebuilding the Treasury build- 
ings, and there was asked for that object, 
for the present year, - . - 

A bill was also now before the Senate recom- 
mending the erection of a fire-proof build- 
ing for the Patent Office, and proposing to 
appropriate for that object something more 
than - - - - - 100,000 

Several bills were before the two Houses of 
Congress, to provide for the erection of 
new marine hospitals, and he supposed 
some of them would meet our favorable ac- 
tion. He had estimated that the appro- 
pwations for these objects would be 

Bills were before Congress to remit the du- 
ties upon goods destroyed by fire in the 
original packages, many of which he 
thought ought to pass, and would appro- 
priate, if they did pass, at the least, . 

A billis now before Congress proposing to 
advance the unpaid indemnities under the 
treaties with France and Naples. This 
bill would be eminently calculated, to its 
extent, to relieve the present mercantile 
pressure, and ought to _ It would 
propriate about - - 

A bill has passed the Sen: is and been sent 
to the House, to purchase the remaining 
stock held by private stockholders in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 


300,000 


250,000 


50,000 


1,100,000 


ap- 
- 4,000,000 


and appropriating for that object - 750,009 
Here, then, is afurther amount, unprovided 

for, except by future receipts into the 

Treasury, of : ° ‘ - 7,550,000 


Add to this the balance unprovided for ex- 
cept by future receipts into the Treasury 
as shown by the result of the last prece- 
ding calculation, - - - - 13,120,228 
And we have an amount of exis and 
probableappropriations, beyond any means 
now inthe Treasury, equalto— - -$20,670, 228 


ting 


Mr. W. said he did not s Ay that 
would all be made. Ile 
but he had intended to select, 
such only as were 


these appropriations 


be made ; 


caution 


with care 
presel ted to 


and 
Congress 
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with strong claims; of many of them he could say with 
claims which seemed to him almost, if not altogeth- 
er, irresistible. He would then ask gentlemen who 
disputed his conclusions to point out the important bills 
he had enumerated, which would not and ought not to 
pass. He had given particular reference to the meas- 
ures, and he hoped they would put their finger upon 
those which they would oppose. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator had made use of the 
best of all possible arguments for preserving the surplus. 
No Senator had estimated the whole surplus at the end 
of the year, including the $7,000,000 in the United 
States Bank, and exclusive of the year’s expenditures, 
at less than $66,000,000. The Senator from New York 
had earnestly endeavored to prove that the expenditures 
of this year of this administration would amount to this 
$66,000,000. Mr. C. made a solemn appeal to Sena- 
tors, whether they were prepared to rise so soon from 
an annual Government expenditure of $12,000,000, 
then deemed prodigal, to the enormous sum of $66,009, - 
000, and that in a time of profound peace. There 
could possibly be no stronger argument in favor of 
taking care of the surplus. Mr. ©. made a comparison 
between the State stock and State deposite projects, 
and drew the obvious deductions in favor of the latter, 
expressing his satisfaction at the great unanimity of the 
Senate on the subject, and his belief that but for 
the opposition from the Senator from New York the vote 
would have been unanimous. 

Mr. WALKER followed Mr. Catnovun. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had risen for the purpose 
of stating, as briefly as he could, some of the reasons 
which had induced him to vote for the engrossment of 
this bill, and which should govern his vote upon its 
final passage. He wished to place them distinctly be- 
fore his constituents, so that they might decide upon the 
propriety of his conduct. He should have given a silent 
vote upon the question; but the unexpected debate which 
had arisen to-day upon the final passage of the bill 
rendered some explanation, upon his part, necessary. 

What, sir, said Mr. B., is the true nature of this ques- 
tion, in the form in which it now presents itself to the 
Senate? To state it correctly is at once to answer all 
the arguments which have been urged against the bill. 
If we were to infer what the question was from the 
remarks of my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker, } 
we might be induced to believe that this bill proposes a 
donation, not only of the present, but of every future 
surplus in the Treasury, to the several States: to use his 
own language, that we are now about dividing the spoils 
among the people. Can any thing be more remote 
from a correct statement of the case? This bill pro- 
vides merely for a deposite of the public money with 
the States; not fora donation of it to them. In its terms 
and in its spirit, it proposes nothing more than to make 
the State treasuries the depositories of a portion of the 
public money, instead of the deposite banks. If the 
States should derive incidental advantages from the use 
of this money, without interest, the deposite banks have 
heretofore used it, and, under the provisions of this bill, 
will continue to use it, upon the very same terms, to the 
extent of one fourth of their capitals. Surely no Senator 
upon this floor can complain of the benefits which may 
be conferred upon the States by the adoption of this 
measure. 

In discussing this subject I shall imitate the example 
of my friend from New York, [Mr. Wrieut,} and pre- 
sent tothe Senate a concise history of the progress of 
that portion of the bill which relates to the deposite of 
the public money with the States. Its features have 
been very much changed, and, in my opinion, it has 
been greatly improved, since the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] presented his original proposi- 
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tion. That gentleman had proposed to deposite the | 
annual accruing surplus in the Treasury, until the year 
1842, with the several States, without making any pro- 
vision that they should issue certificates for these de- | 
posites, to be placed in the hands of the Secretary of | 
the Treasury. Before this money or any portion of it | 
could be recalled, his amendment required that a special 
act of Congress should be passed for that purpose; and | 
that six months notice must be given to the States prior | 
to the payment of any instalment. This would have | 
been, in effect, a system to distribute the surplus revenue 
in the Treasury among the States for a period of six 
years. I need not again state my objections to this prop- 
osition, having urged them at some length upon a 
former occasion, before the appointment of the select 
committee. Itis sufficient now to say, that to my own 
mind they were conclusive. 

Next came. the proposition of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wenster.] In one important particular 
it had removed the objections to which that of the Sena- 
or from South Carolina was exposed. It proposed but 
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a single operation, and was confined to the money which | 


might be in the ‘Treasury at the end of the present year. 
Under it, however, the States were not required to 
issue certificates of deposite, nor could the money de- 


posited with them be applied by the Secretary of the | 


Treasury to the payment of our current appropriations, 
without a previous act of Congress for that purpose. In 
these particulars it was essentially the same with the 
proposition of the Senator from South Carolina. Those 
features were still wanting which could alone fairly give 
to the transaction the character of a deposite. The 


sums thus deposited could not have been used as ready | 


money, always at hand, whenever they might be required 
by the wants of the Treasury. Without some provision 
to remove this objection, | could not have voted even 
for the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
although in one respect it received my cordial approba- 
tion. The overflowing condition of the Treasury presents 
an extraordinary spectacle, not only in our own history, 


medicine, and ought not to be converted into the daily 
bread, of the constitution. 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts had 
proposed, to the existing evil, and ought not to extend 
to future years. It was one of those cases in which 
futurity ought to be left to provide for itself. 

_ In this state of the question the whole subject was re- 
ferred to the select committee. They had advanced 
one step further towards making the bill purely one of 
deposite. After deciding against the system of continu- 
ing to deposite the surplus with the States until the year 
1842, and in favor of restricting it to the money in the 
Treasury at the conclusion of the present year, they re- 
ported to the Senate a provision requiring the States 
which might receive.the money to issue certificates of 
deposite, to be placed in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. A previousact of Congres», however, still re- 
mained necessary before these certificates could be used. 

As a member of the select committee, | endeavored to 
obviate this objection. Before that committee | made 
an unsuccessful motion of a character similar to that 
which has been since adopted by the Senate, on the mo- 
tion of my friend from New York, [Mr. Tattmanee. } 
A necessity no longer exists for a special act of Congress, 
before these certificates of deposite can be used by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of discharging 
the appropriations made by Congress. 

What, then, (said Mr. B.,) is the true nature of the 
measure now before the Senate’? It is a deposite with 
the States in form, and a deposite in effect. It is no 
distribution—-ne gift of the public money. The bill re- 
quires the States receiving the money to deliver to the 


It ought to be confined, as | 
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Secretary of the Treasury certificates of deposite for such 
amounts, and in such form as he may prescribe, payable 
to the United States or their assigns; and, without any 
direction from Congress, he is authorized to sell and 
assign these certificates, ratably, in proportion to the 


| sums received, and thus convert them into money when- 


ever it shall become necessary for the payment of any of 
the appropriations made by Congress. These certificates, 
which, after their assignment, will bear an interest of 
five per cent. per annum, are to all intents and purposes 
so much money in the Treasury. They are as good; 
nay, they are far better, because they are much more 
secure, than the best bank notes in the country. Within 
the period of a single day, they will always command 
gold and silver, if that be required, in any of our large 
commercial cities. Do not assignable certificates of de- 
posite in solvent banks circulate from hand to hand as 
money throughout the commercial world? And when 
the faith of the sovereign States of this Union is solemnly 
pledged upon their very face for the redemption of 


| these certificates, are we still to be told that this isa 


mere donation of the public money to these States? Un- 
der this bill Congress may still ‘proceed to make appro- 
priations precisely as they would have done had it never 
passed, with a perfect assurance that they will be satis- 
fied as promptly and as certainly as though the whole 
surplus should remain where it now is, with the deposite 
banks. 

How any constitutional objection can arise to this dis- 
position of the public money, I am utterly at a loss to 
conceive. In order to maintain such an objection, gen- 
tlemen must establish the position that Congress do not 
possess the power of depositing the public money where 
they think proper. This would, indeed, be a Hercu- 
lean task. 

There is one view of this subject which ought not to 
escape attention. It is always embarrassing, and may 
become dangerous, to establish the relation of debtor 
and creditor, for large amounts, between the States and 


| the United States, The present bill avoids this difficulty, 
~ 6 . . | 
but in that of all other countries. The present bill is the | 


The moment it becomes necessary to use these certifi- 
cates of deposite, that moment they pass by assignment 
into the hands of individuals, who thus become the 
creditors of the several States, instead of the General 
Government. Such individuals will bold these certifi- 
cates as they would hold any other certificates of a simi- 
lar character issued by the States, and the General 
Government will cease any longer to have any connexion 
with those States in the character of a creditor. 

1 admit, (sad Mr. B.,) some danger exists that this 
bill, restricted as it is to the money which will be in the 
lreasury at the end of the present year, may be drawn 
into precedent for the purpose of sanctioning annual de- 
posites, and, afterwards, annual distributions of the 
surplus revenue. Such a system would be hostile to the 


| correct and efficient administration of this Government. 


| | should have selected. 


} 
| 
| 


It would naturally create some bias in our mind against 
appropriations for the benefit of the Union, in order that 
the dividends of our own State might thereby be in- 
creased. This danger, however, is but future and con- 
tingent. It isan evil within our own control. We may, 
I hope, safely trust ourselves; still I consider the bill, 
amended as it has been, but a choice of evils. It is far 
from being the mode of disposing of the surplus which 
But let that pass 

What are the evils, on the other hand, which we shall 
avoid by the adoption of this measure’ Hf they are 
greater and much more alarming than the dangers which 
we should encounter from its | he part of 
wisdom to pass the bill. It is perfectly clear either that we 
must adopt this measure, or leave all the public money 


o 

Db 
t 
‘ 


issage, it 1 


in the deposite banks there is no other alternative 


The one thing or the other must be done. 
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There are, at present, thirty-six of these deposite keep all the public money in these banks for the pur- 


banks; and the aggregate amount of public money in | 


their possession, at the date of the last returns, was be- 
tween thirty-three and thirty-four millions of dollars. 
This sum has since been daily increasing with the daily 
flow of money into the Treasury. 1am free tosay that, 
in my opinion, the public money is safe in their posses- 
sion; yet the fact neither can be disguised, nor ought to 
be disguised, that the Senate has felt itself under the 
necessity, but against my vote, of striking out every 
provision from the bill which required them to keep any 
fixed proportion of specie in their vaults. We could 


have established no reasonable standard upon this sub- | 


ject which would not have deprived a number of these 


banks of the public deposites. Hence the amount of | 
specie to be kept in each of them is now left altogether | 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. How- | 


ever safe the public money may be in these banks, it 
will be equally secure, to say the least, in the treasuries 
of the several States. In the opinion of the people it 
will be more secure there; and this, of itself, is a matter 
of great importance in deciding the present question. 
These deposite banks are located chiefly upon our 
commercial and upon our western frontiers. This arises 
from the circumstance, that the receipts into the Ti eas- 
ury are derived from two grand sources—the customs 
and the sales of public lands. Vast sums of public 


money are thus accumulated in the banks of our com: | 


mercial cities. Who are chiefly benefited by this accu- 
mulation? Why, sir, the stockholders in these banks 


and their customers. It isa notorious fact that the banks | 


discount largely upon these deposites. It is both their 
duty and their interest to pursue this course. Their 
profits, and the dividends to their stockholders, are thus 
greatly increased. But what benefits do my constitu- 


ents in the interior of Pennsylvania derive from the use | 


thus made of their own money? None, none whatever. 
Change these depositories to the extent proposed by 
this bill, and what will then be the consequences? The 
diffusion of numerous benefits and blessings among the 
people of the several States. This money, now used by 
the banks for the benefit of their stockholders, will be 
applied by the State Legislatures to promote education 


and internal improvements. It will shed a benign influ- | 
ence over the face of society, and will confer blessings | 


upon the whole people. Its benefits will no longer be 
confined to the corporators in these selected institutions, 
but will be as extended as the limits of the republic. 


Besides, this money will always be ready for the use of | 


the Government, whenever the necessities of the country 
may require it. The mass of the people are now deeply 
impressed with a conviction of these truths. They are 
jealous of the deposite banks. They believe that undue 


advantages are conferred upon these institutions by the | 
action of the Government. The public mind is excited | 


upon the subject; and the only practicable, I shall not 
say the best, mode of calming and tranguillizing it, will 
be the passage of the present bill. 

On this branch of the question I shall make another 
remark. If I were capable of acting merely asa party 
man upon sucha subject, which I trust am not, I should 
say to my political friends, adopt this measure. It has been 
repeated over and over again, thatthe present administra- 
tion desire to retain this money in the deposite banks in 
order to use it for political effect. This charge, it is 


true, is perfectly ridiculous. It is well known that all | 


or nearly all these banks are governed and controlled by 
our political enemies. So far as I have ever been in- 
formed, a large majority of their stockholders and di- 
rectors are opposed to the present administration. J 


have heard of but one of these banks which is an excep- | 


tion, though there may be more. Still the clamor con- 
tinues, and still the charge is made that we desire to 


pose of acquiring political influence. A deposite of this 
| Money with the States will at once put an end to these 
| unfounded suspicions. 

| I might speak of the wild and extravagant speculations, 
especially in public lands and in stocks, which have been 
| greatly encouraged and promoted by the immense sums 
of public money on deposite in the banks, and of the in- 
juries which have thus been inflicted upon the country. 
| But f forbear at present from doing more than barely to 
| suggest this argument in favor of the passage of the bill. 
} It must strike every mind. 


But it has been urged, as a serious objection to this 
measure, that the money never will be required from 
the States for the use of this Government. Does it not 
occur to gentlemen that upon the very same principle, 
if this bill should not become a law, it will never be re- 
quired from the deposite banks? And if, from the re- 
dundance of our revenue, we must have a perpetual 
deposite, is it not more just and more politic, in every 
point of view, that this deposite should be made where 
it will benefit the people of all the States, than where its 
advantages will be confined to the stockholders of certain 
selected banks? 

It is not certain, however, that a portion of these de- 
posites may not be demanded from the States before the 
close of the next year. I have been astonished at the 
statement made by my friend from New York, [Mr. 
Wriear,]} of the sums already appropriated, and which 
will yet probably be appropriated during the present 
session of Congress. If this statement be correct, it is 
highly probable that the unexpended balance of these 
appropriations, at the end of the present year, may 
equal, if it does not exceed, the highest estimate of the 
| Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ewrne,] and amount to eigh- 
teen millions of dollars. In that event, this sum will be 
a charge upon the current revenue for the year 1837, 
in addition to the current expenses of that year. It is, 
therefore, far from being certain that a portion of the 
deposites made with the States may not be required by 
the Treasury before the first day of January, 1858. This 
will depend upon the amount of the sales of the public 
lands during the year 1837. Should any cause arise 
greatly to reduce this source of income, the money then 
| in the Treasury will not be sufficient to pay the current 
expenses of the Government during that year. 

In any thing I may have said, I did not intend to cast 
the slightest reflection upon the conduct of the deposite 
banks towards,the Government. Farfrom it. The ex- 
periment, as it is called, has not failed. ‘These banks 
have made all the necessary transfers of public money, 
| and have conducted the business of the Treasury as well 
| as it has ever been conducted by the Bank of the United 


| States. For this they deserve the thanks of the coun 
try. 1 wish to make them a fair and liberal compensa- 
| tion for their services. 1 strongly advocated the pro- 
| vision which now constitutes a part of the bill, that the 
sum of five millions of dollars should be deducted from 
the amount in the Treasury on the Ist day of January 
next, and that only what remained should be deposited 
with the States. These five millions will, of course, 
continue in the deposite banks. Besides, the amount 
to be deposited with the States will be drawn from the 
present depositories in equal quarterly instalments; and 
thus they will experience no sudden shock in their bu- 
siness. They wiil have ample time to make all necessa- 
| ry preparations to meet these payments. 
| Before I conclude, I shall advert to another argument 
‘of my friend from New York, [Mr. Wrieut.] That 
| gentleman objects to this bill, because the money to be 
| deposited with the States is not in proportion to the fed- 
| eral population of each, according to the last census, 
‘ but in proportion to the compound ratio of the number 
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of their Senators and Representatives in Congress. He 
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asks, why should we adopt a different rule from that of | 


direct taxation, in our distribution of these deposites? 
The answer is very easy. This money was not 
raised by direct taxation. If it had been, it should, 
undoubtedly, be returned to the States in the same pro- 
portions it had been receiveck from them. 
grand sources from which we have derived this money, 
are the duties upon imports, and the sales of the public 
jands. 

If we could accurately ascertain the federal popula- 
tion of the different States at this moment, it would 
present the just standard of apportionment. But that 
isimpossible. The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, ] 
upon the discussion of the land bill, had proved, con- 
clusively, that the new States in the West have increas- 
ed in population with such rapidity, since the census of 
1830, when compared with the other States, that it 
would be manifestly unjust to apply that standard to 
them. Hence his bill provided that they should each 
receive ten per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales 
of the publie lands within their limits, before any dis- 
tribution should be made of the remainder. It ought 
not to be forgotten in this argument that a very large 
proportion of the surplus in the Treasury has proceed- 
ed from the sales of public lands within these very 
States. The truth is that, whether you adopt the cen- 
sus of 1830, or the number of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, as a standard of apportionment, you 
cannot do exact justice. You must either be unjust to 
the new States in the West, or you must deposite a lit- 
tle more with Delaware, Rhode Island, and some of the 
smaller old States, than they are entitled to receive. It 
isa choice of difficulties arising from the necessity of 
adopting a general rule on the subject. I do not be- 
lieve, therefore, that the mode of apportionment pro- 
posed by the bill presents a sufficient objection against 
its passage. This view of the case is rendered more im- 
pressive by the consideration that the bill proposes a 
mere deposite with the States, and not a donation to 
them; and it cannot make any material difference 
whether one State shall receive a few thousand dollars 
tco much or too little upon deposite. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his regret at the provi- 
sion introduced into the bill for apportioning the State 
deposites to the presidential electors, as likely to pro- 
duce opposition to the bill. He renounced entirely the 
principle of taxing for distribution, and represented the 
case of the present surplus as a now unavoidable emer- 
gency. He said the bill would be inoperative if there 
should be no surplus, and could, in that case, do neither 
harm nor good; though, if there could be occasion for 
Mr. Wrieurr’s State stock project, there was the same 
occasion for this bill. He made an estimate, in detail, 
of the expenditures of the year, which went to show 
that Mr. Wricur’s estimate had been at least doubly 
too large. He expressed his congratulations to the 
country at the success which had attended this measure 
in the Senate, and his belief that it would substantially 
rclieve the pressure upon the community. 

Mr. BENTON rose and said that, about this time two 
years ago, the Senate was engaged in proclaiming the 
danger of abankrupt Treasury, and in proving to the peo- 
ple that utter ruin must ensue from the removal of the de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States. The same 
Senate, ‘nothing abated in confidence from the failure 
of former predictions, is now engaged in celebrating the 
prosperity of the country, and proclaiming a surplus of 
forty, and fifty, and sixty millions of dollars in that same 
Treasury, which so short a time since they thought was 
going to be bankrupt. Both occupations are equally 
unfortunate. Our Treasury is in no more danger of 
bursting from distension now, than it was of collapsing 


The two | 


from depletion then. The ghost of the panic was dri- 
ven from this chamber in May, 1834, by the report of 
Mr. Taney, showing that all the sources of the national 
revenue were in their usual rich and bountiful condition, 
and that there was no danger of bankruptcy. The 
speech and statement, so brief and perspicuous, just 
delivered by the Senator from New York, [Mr. Waieurt, } 
will perform the same office upon the distribution spirit, 
by showing that the appropriations of the session will 
require nearly as much money as the public Treasury 
will be found to contain. The present exaggerations 
about the surplus will have their day, as the panic 
about an empty Treasury had its day; and time, which 
corrects all things, will show the enormity of these er- 
rors which excite the public mind, and stimulate the 
public appetite, for a division of forty, fifty, and sixty 


| millions of surplus treasure. 


| States. 


| the diversity and incongruity is detected. The 


I have several objections, saul Mr. B., to this measure; 
and the first is, that two distinct subjects are conjoined 
in the same bill. One part of the bill is to regulate 
the keeping of the public money in the local banks; the 
other part, under the disguise of a deposite, is to make 
a distribution of the public money among the several 
The law of Parliament (and that law is founded 
in equity and wisdom) forbids the junction of different 
subjects in the same bill; it requires them to be disjoin- 
ed, and each subject put into a bill by itself, whenever 


incon. 


| gruity in this bill is easily detected, and was early ob- 


| jected to. 


It was objected to on the second reading, a 
vote taken, and a decision had, according to what was 
right and proper. That vote was in favor of disjunction. 
The two subjects were disjoined, and a committee was 
directed to put them into separate bills. This was in 
the afternoon, too late for the accomplishment of the 
order that evening; a night intervened; new lights broke 
upon the minds of Senators; the vote of disjunction was 
reversed; and the divorced subjects were solemnly reu 

nited. What was done by a majority of three in the 
evening, was reversed by a majority of one in tke 
morning. 

That these subjects are of different natures, admit of 
different decisions, and may be acted upon at different 
times, is perfectly clear from a view of their provisions. 
One is a general and permanent law—the other a special 
and temporary arrangement. One requires immediate 
action—the other ought not to be acted upon until all 
the appropriations are made. One is totake effect in- 
stanter—the other not till next year. One is what it 
professes to be, a regulation of the deposites—the othe: 
is what it does not profess to be, a distribution of the 
revenue. Either may pass, and have a perfect opera- 
tion, without the aid of the other. Evther may be re 
jected, and no detriment ensue to the other. One may 
be postpone 1 to the next session without inconveni nee 
to any interest, and with positive advantage to the action 


of Congress upon it—the other cannot be postpon 1 


' 


without offence to the public mind, injury to the public 
service, and dereliction of our legislative duty. Against 
the conjunction of subjects so dissimilar conscience re- 


volts, correct feeling rebels, and parliamentary law bh 


tlds 
planted: its cannon. It is in vain to call it a deposite 
with the States. The abuse, perversion, misapplication, 
and violation of language, in calling that which is a dis- 
tribution to the States a deposite with the States, can 


neither alter the thing nor conceal its de 


i ign; and the 
attempt to coerce support, dete: 


opp siti mm, or involve 
in odium, by joining a measure of que stionable pr priety 
with one of acknowledged expediency, might be lost 
upon some, if not on all. 

I have some objections to the depo 


poste bill proper, as 
it now stands; but they are objections of detail, and such 


as would admit of remedy, and might have been easily 


noid gh Seneca aes 


; 
' 
: 
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obviated, had it not been for t the impatience 
majority to pass the bill as it is. 


of the 
One of these ob- 


A'TON’S RE GIS 


P ublic Depiction. 


jections is to the clause which confers authority on | 


the Secretary of the Treasury to establish branches of 


the State banks, under the name of agencies, in the 
States which have no banks; that is to say, in the State 
of Missouri; it being well known to every body that 
Missouri is the only State in the Union which finds it- 
self in the category which the conferring of the author- 
ity implies. ‘To the investiture of this authority in any 
officer, or the exercise of such authority by any Con- 
gress, I wholly object; and that for numerous and cogent 
reasons. Congress has no authority to establish banks 
within the States; much less to intrude upon a State the 
branch of a bank from another State. It is an interfe- 
rence with the domestic policy of a State to do so, and 
compelling her to have a bank against her will. It isa 
deprivation to the State of one of her sovereign powers; 
for, by virtue of her right to regulate her internal af- 
fairs, she can exclude all mone yed and banking agencies 
from her borders, by her own legislation, as many States 
have done; but in this case her legislation would not be 
sovereign, like that of other States upon the same point, 
but would be subordinate to the decision of the federal 
Judiciary; for, the agency being established 
of Congress, it would bring the action of the State law, 
and the decision of the State courts, under the control- 
ling sceptre of the federal judges. It is an apparent 


surrender of the constitutional objection to a Bank of 


the United States; for if it is admitted that State banks 
are indispensably necessary to the Federal Government, 
then it follows that the 
vide for its own necessities, without being 
the States. 
of the banks whose 
souri; and some Secretary, not the present one, might 
refresh whigism in the State by sending us a limb from 
the Pennsylvania United States Bank, or a scion from 


some one of the litter, founded on paper and property, 


undera law | 


Federal Government may pro- | 
dependant on | 
The Secretary is not limited in the choice | 
agencies he may establish in Mis- 


now in the process of renewed incorporation in this opu- | 


lent and bank-bearing District. 

The consent of the State is not required to the admmis- 
this agency, although at the very last 
her Legislature, as at preeeding se «sions, she refused to 
charter a bank for herself. Finally, this provision goes 
to legalize the establishment of of an Ohio 
bank in the town of St. Louis, now in operation there 
as a bank of discount and deposite and of circulation; 
when the utmost argument in favor of the federal ne- 
; would not extend beyond a bank of deposite 
That agency was est ablished in St. 
consent, and without the consent of 
The right of the Legislature to 


Sion of session of 


an agency 


cessitic 
only. 

my knowledge 
the State Legislature. 


or 


Louis without | 


expel it would be complete if this law was not passed: | 


ie statute of the State will be lable to 
the same revision and reversal which took place on the 
Virginia statute in the case of Cohen and the lottery tick- 
ets. Having mentioned the agency at St. Louis, I deem it 
right to add that the officers who have charge of it have 
shown every disposition to deserve the good will of the 
inhabitants, and to promote the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the diffusion of gold. 

The other part of the deposite bill proper to which 
I object, is the want of a clause requiring the de posite 


if it passes, then t! 


banks to keep on hand a certain amount of specie, bear- 
ing some reasonable, average, fixed proportion to their 
immediate liabilities. The bill was drawn with sucha 


clause; but it was the will of the majority to strike it out, 


and to substitute the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Vreasury for the time being for the proposed legal | 
enactment. The proportion of specie on hand, in the 


to be wh 


banks, is 


ie officer at 


now 


the hea 


ifever may be 


| of the Treas 


several dey osite 


satisfactory to tl 


| 
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To this I object; because, without reference to the 
opinions of any Secretary, I hold it to be a case in which 
the inflexible rule of law, and not the variable dictate of 
individual discretion, should prevail. [It concerns the 
currency of the country, and law should govern the 
currency. It is a case in which discretion is subordinate 
to systems, as well as to personal temperament. A hard- 
money Secretary would require a heavy proportion ot 
specie; a paper-system Secretary would be content with 
avery light proportion. Besides, some of the deposite 
banks need regulation upon this point at present. Some 
of them are far in arrear of what would be deemed a 
safe proportion of specie, and threatening the Treasury 
with another edition of “ unavailable funds.” Asa whole, 
they are far behind the point of specie responsibility at 
which the Bank of the United States stood at the time 
of the removal of the deposites, though some are up to 
that mark, or above it; but, as a whole, (and it is in that 
point of view that the public is concerned, ) they are far 
behind it. On the first day of October, 1833, when the 
deposites were removed, the immediate liabilities of the 
United States Bank, in public and private deposites, and 
in its circulation, were $37,105,465, and the specie on 
hand was $10,663,441; being at the rate of more than 
one to four. 

At the close of the last month, which is the date of 
the latest returns of the deposite banks, their immediate 
liabilities in the same items—public and private depos- 
ites, and circulation—was $84,401,880, and the gold 
and silver on hand was $10,202,245; being at the rate 
of less than one to eight. This, certainly, is a progress 
in the wrong direction for us, who have undertaken to 
strengthen the gold and silver foundations of the cur 
rency. Itis travelling on the wrong end of the road, 
and that rather fast. ‘The rejection from the bill ef the 
clause whica was intended to hold the deposite banks up 
to the possession of a certain fixed proportion of specie, 
looks like an abandonment of our hard-money prof: 
sions, and a relapsing tendency into the wide and bottom- 
less ocean of paper. It is certainly a great decline 
from the doctrines of President Jackson’s message of 
December last—those doctrines which were then hailed 
with approbation by an immense majority of the Ameri 
can people, and received as landmarks in the whole demo 
cratic camp, and in which the President expressly treat- 
ed the regulation of the deposites as the regulation of 
the currency, and looked to the increased circulation of 
gold and silver, and the suppression of all bank notes 
under twenty dollars, as two of the great results which 
were to flow frem the connexion of the federal Treas- 
ury with the local banks, and the consequent influence 
of the Government over the currency. Hear his words 

** Connected with the condition of the finances, and 
the flourishing state of the country in all its branches ot 
industry, it is pleasing to witness the advantages which 
have already. been derived from the recent laws regula- 
ting the value of the gold coinage. These advantages 
will be more apparent in the course of the next year 
when the branch mints authorized to be established 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, shall have -_ 
into operation. Aided, as it is hoped they will be, by 

further reforms in the banking systems of the States, and 
by judicious regulations on the part of Congress, in 
relation to the custody of the public moneys, it may be 
confidently anticipated that the use of gold and silver 
a circulating medium will become general in the ordi- 
nary transactions connected with the | abor of the country. 
rhe great desideratum in modern times is an efficient 
check upon the powe r of b: inks, preventing that exces- 
sive issue of paper whence arise those fluctuations in the 

standard of value which render uncertain the rewards of 
labor.” * * * * Sit has been seen that, without 
the agency ofa great moneyed monoply, the revenue 
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can be collected, and conveniently and safely applied to 
all the purposes of the public expenditure. It is also 
ascertained that, instead of being necessarily made to 
»romote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the 
management of the revenue can be made auxiliary to the 
reform which the Legislatures of several of the States 
have already commenced in regard to the suppression of 
small bills, and which has only to be fostered by proper 
regulations on the part of Congress to secure a practical 
return, to the extent required for the security of the 
currency, to the constitutional medium.” * * * * 
**The collection and custody being a source of credit to 
them, will increase the security which the States pro- 
vide for a faithful execution of their trusts, by multiply- 
ing the scrutinies to which their operations and accounts 
will be subjected. Thus disposed, as well from interest 
as the obligation of their charters, it cannot be doubted 
that such conditions as Congress may see fit to adopt 
respecting the deposites in these institutions, with a 
view tothe gradual disuse of the small bills, will be 
cheerfully complied with; and that we shall soon gain, 
in place of the Bank of the United States, a practical 
reform of the whole paper system of the country. If, 
by this policy, we can ultimately witness the suppres- 
sion of all bank bills below twenty dollars, it is apparent 
that gold and silver will take their place, and become 


the principal circulating medium in the common busi- | 


ness of the country. The attainment of such a result 
will form an era in the history of our country, which 
will be dwelt upon with delight by every true friend 
of its liberty and independence. It will lighten the 
great tax which our paper system has so long collected 
from ‘the earnings of labor, and do more to revive 
and perpetuate those habits of economy and simplicity 
which are so congenial to the character of republicans, 
than all the legislation which has yet been attempted.” 

The rejection of the clause referred to, continued Mr. 
B., has lost the advantages so confidently looked to by 
the President in this wise and patriotic message. Noth- 
ing is done in this deposite bill to fulfil his enlightened 
and noble views; nothing to enlarge and extend the spe- 
cie basis; nothing to promote the diffusion of gold; noth- 
ing to effect the suppression of notes under twenty dol- 
lars; nothing to check the paper system; nothing to reg- 
ulate the currency; on the contrary, we have a virtual 
abandonment of all control over the moneyed system, 
and a virtual surrender of the constitution, and the 
constitutional duty of Congress over the currency, to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
private and interested arrangements of the deposite 
banks. 

I now come, Mr. President, (continued Mr. B.,) to 
the second subject in the bill—the distribution fea- 
ture--and to which the objections are, not of detail, but 
of principle; but which objections are so strong in the 
mind of myself and some friends, that, far from shrinking 
from the contest, and sneaking away in our litle minor- 
ity of six, where we were left last evening, we come for- 
ward with unabated resolution to renew our opposition, 
and to signalize our dissent, andanxious to have it known 
that we contended to the last against the seductions of a 
measure, specious to the view, and tempting to the taste, 
but fraught with mischief and fearful consequences to 
the character of this Government, and to the stability 
and harmony of this confederacy. These objections 
lie to the 13th section of the bill, which are in these 
words: 

**Sec. 13. .dnd be it further enacted, That the mo- 
ney which shall be in the Treasury of the United States, 
on the Ist day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, shall 
be deposited with the several States, in proportion to 
their respective representation in the Senate and House 
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of Representatives of the Congress of the United States; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver the same 
to such persons as the several States may authorize to re- 
ceive it, on receiving certificates of deposite, signed 
the competent authorities of such State, each for suc 
amount and in such form as the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry may prescribe, which shall set forth and express the 
obligation of the State to pay the amount thereof to the 
United States, or their assigns; and which said certifi- 
cates it shall be competent for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the name and behalf of the United 
States, to sell and assign whenever it shall be ne- 
cessary for want of other money in the Treasury 
to meet appropriations made by Congress; all sales 
and assignments, however, to be ratable, and in just 
and equal proportions, among all the States, accord- 
ing to the amounts received by them, respectively; and 
all such certificates of deposite shall be subject to and 
shall bear an interest of five per cent. per annum, paya- 
ble half yearly, from the time of such sale and assignment, 
and shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the States is- 
suing the same.” 

Stripping this enactment of statutory verbiage, and 
collecting the provisions of the section into a single view, 
and they seem to be these: 1. The public moneys, above 
a specified sum, are to be deposited with the States ina 
specified ratio; 2. The States are to give certificates of 
deposite, payable to the United States; but no time, or 
contingency, is fixed for the payment; 3. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is to sell and assign the certificates, 


| limited to a ratable proportion of each, when neces- 


sary {o meet appropriations made by Congress; 4. The 


| certificates so assigned are to bear an interest of 5 pet 
| cent., payable balf yearly; 5. To bear no interest before 


| store. 


assignment; 6. The principal to be payable at the pleas- 
ure of the State. 

This, Mr. President, is the enactment; and what is 
such an enactment? Sir, I will tell you what itis. It 
is, in name, a deposite; in form, a loan; in essence and 
design, a distribution. Names cannot alter things; and 
it is as idle to call a gift a deposite, as it would be to call 
a stab of the dagger a kiss of the lips. It is a distribu 
tion of the revenues, under the name of a deposite, and 
under the form of a loan. It is known to be so, and is 
intended to be so; and all this verbiage about a deposite 
is nothing but the device and contrivance of those who 
have been for years endeavoring to distribute the reve- 
nues, sometimes by the land bill, sometimes by direct 
propositions, and sometimes by proposed amendments 
to the constitution. Finding all these modes of accom- 
plishing the object met and frustrated by the constitu- 
tion, they fall upon this invention of a deposite, and ex- 
ult in the success of an old scheme under a new name. 
That itis no deposite, but a free gift, and a regular distri 
bution, is clear and demonstrable, not only from the 
avowed principles, declared intentions, and systematic 
purposes, of those who conduct the bill, but also from 
the means devised to effect their object. Names are 
nothing. ‘The thing done gives character to the trans 
action; and the imposition of an erroneous name cannot 
change that character. This is no deposite. It has no 
feature, no attribute, no characteristic, no quality, of a 
deposite. A deposite is a trust, requiring the consent 
of two parties, leaving to one the rights of ownership, 
and imposing on the other the duties of trustee. The 
depositor retains the right of property, and reserves the 
privilege of resumption; the depositary is bound to re- 
But here right of property is parted with; the 


| privilege of resumption is surrendered; the obligation 


to render back is not imposed. On the contrary, our 
money is put where we cannot reach it. Our Treasury 
warrant cannot pursue it. The States are to keep the 
money, free of interest, until it is needed to meet appre- 
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priations; and then the Secretary of the Treasury is—to 
do what? call upon the State? No! but to sell and as- 
sign the certificate; and the State is to pay the assignee 
an interest half yearly, and the principal when it pleases. 

ow, these appropriations will never be made. The 
members of Congress are not yet born—the race of rep- 
resentatives is not yet known—who will vote appropri- 
ations for national objects, to be paid out of their own 
State treasuries. Sooner will the tariff be revived, or 
the price of public land be raised. Sooner will the as- 
signability of the certificate be repealed by law. The 
contingency will never arrive on which the Secretary is 
to assign; so the deposite will stand asa loan forever, 
without interest. At the end of some years the nominal 
transaction will be rescinded; the certificates will all be 
cancelled by one general, unanimous, harmonious, vote 
in Congress. The disguise of a deposite, like the mask 
after a play, will be thrown aside; and the delivery of 
the money will turn out to be, what it is now intended to 
be, a gift from the beginning, This will be the end of 
the first chapter. And now, how unbecoming in the 
Senate to practise this indirection, and to do by a false 
name what cannot be done by its true one. The consti- 
tution, by the acknowledgment of many who conduct 
this bill, will not admit of a distribution of the revenues. 
Not further back than the last session, and again at the 
commencement of the present session, a proposition was 
made to amend the constitution to permit this identical 
distribution to be made. That proposition is now upon 
our calendar, for the action of Congress. All at once it 
is discovered that a change of names will do as well as a 
change of the constitution. Strike out the word ‘¢ dis- 
tribute,” and insert the word ‘* deposite;” and, inconti- 
nently, the impediment is removed; the constitutional 
difficulty is surmounted; the division of the money can 
be made. This, at least, is quick work. It looks magic- 
al, though not the exploit of the magician. It commits 
nobody, though not the invention of the non-committal 
school. After all, it must be admitted to be a very com- 
pendious mode of amending the constitution, and such 
a one as the framers of that instrument never happened 
to think of. Is this fancy, or is it fact? Are we legis- 
lating, or amusing ourselves with phantasmagoria? Can 
we forget that we now have upon the calendar a propo- 
sition to amend the constitution, to effect this very dis- 
tribution, and that the only difference between that res- 
olution and this 13th section, is in substituting the word 
‘* deposite” for the word ‘‘ distribute?” Here it is: 


RESOLUTION proposing an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States, providing for a distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenues among tbe several States 
and Territories, until the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-three. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Staics of America in Congress assembled, two 
thirds of both Houses concurring, ‘That the following 
amendment to the constitution of the United States be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, 
which, when ratified by three fourths of said Legisla- 
tures, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part 
of the constitution, that the money remaining in the 
‘Treasury at the end of each year till the first of Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-three, after deducting 
therefrom the sum of dollars, shall be annually 
distributed among the several States and Territories, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia; and that, for this pur- 
pose, the sum to be annually distributed shall be divided 
into a number of shares, equal to the number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress for the time being, 
with the addition of two for each Territory, and two for 
the District of Columbia; and there shall be allotted to 
éach State a number of shares equal to the number of 
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Senators and Representatives to which it is at the time 
entitled in Congress; and to the Territories, including 
the District of Columbia, two shares each.* 

Having shown this pretended deposite to be a distri- 
bution in disguise, and to be a mere evasion of the con 
stitution, Mr. B. proceeded to examine its effects, and 
to trace its ruinous consequences upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. It is brought forward as a tem- 
porary measure, asa single operation, as a thing to be 
done but once; but what career, either for good or for 
evil, ever stopped with the first step? It is the first step 
which costs the difficulty; that taken, the second becomes 
easy, and repetition habitual. Let this distribution, in 
this disguise, take effect, and future distributions will be 
common and regular. Every presidential election will 
bring them, and larger, each time, as the consular elec- 
tions in Rome, commencing with distributions of grain 
from the public granaries, went on to the exhibitions of 
games and shows, the remission of debts, largesses in 
money, lands, and provisions, until the rival candidates 
openly bid against each other, and the diadem of empire 
was put up at auction, and knocked down to the last 
and highest bidder. The purity of elections may not 
yet be affected in our young and vigorous country; but 
how long will it be before voters will look to the candi- 
dates for the magnitude of their distributions, instead of 
looking to them for the qualifications which the presi- 
dential office requires? 

The bad consequences of this distribution of money 
to the States are palpable and frightful. ft is complica- 
ting the federal and State systems, and multiplying their 
points of contact and hazards of collision. Take it as 
ostensibly presented, that of a deposite, or loan, to be 
repaid at some future time; then it is establishing the re- 
lation of debtor and creditor between them; a relation 
critical between friends, embarrassing between a State 
and its citizens, and eminently dangerous between con 
federate States and their common head. It is a relation 
always deprecated in our federal system. The land 
credit system was abolished by Congress fifteen years 
ago, to get rid of the relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the Federal Government and the citizens of the 
States; and seven or eight millions of debt, principal and 
interest, was then surrendered. The collection of a 
large debt from numerous individual debtors, was found 
to be almost impossible. How much worse if the State 
itself becomes the debtor! and more, if all the States be- 
come indebted together! Any attempt to collect the 
debt would be attended, first, with ill blood, then with 
cancellation. It must be the representatives of the States 
who are to enforce the collection of the debt. This they 
would not do. They would stand together against the 
creditor. No member of Congress could vote to tax his 
State to raise money for the general purposes of the 
confederacy. No one couid vote an appropriation which 
was to become a charge on his own State treasury. Tux 
ation would first be resorted to, and the tariff and the 
public lands would become the fountain of supply to the 
Federal Government. Taken asa real transaction—-as 
a deposite with the States, or a loan to the States—as 
this measure professes to be, and it is fraught with con- 
sequences adverse to the harmony of the federal system, 
and fraught with new burdens upon the customs and 
upon the lands; taken asa fiction to avoid the constitu- 
tion, as a John Doe and Richard Ree invention to convey 
a gift under the name of a deposite, and to effect a dis- 
tribution under the disguise of a loan, and it is an artifice 
which makes derision of the constitution, lets down the 
Senate from its lofty station, and provides a fucile way 
for doing any thing that any Congress may choose to do 
in all time to come. It is only to depose one word and 


* Submitted by Mr. Catnous.—Nole by Mr. B. 
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instal another --it is merely to change a name—and the 
frowning constitution immediately smiles on the late for- 
bidden attempt. 
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To the Federal Government the consequences of | 


these distributions must be deplorable and destructive. | 


| 


It must be remitted to the helpless condition of the old | 
confederacy, depending for its supplies upon the volun. | 


tary contributions of the States. Worse than depend- 
ing upon the voluntary contributions, it will be left to 
the gratuitous leavings, to the elemosynary crumbs, 
which remain upon the table after the feast of the States 
is over. God grant they may not prove to be the feasts 
of the Lapithe and Centaurs! But the States will be 
served first; and what remains may go to the objects of 
common defence and national concern for which the 


confederacy was framed, and for which the power of | 
The distribu. | 


raising money was confided to Congress. 
tion bills will be.passed first, and the appropriation bills 
afterwards; and every appropriation will be cut down 
to the lowest point, and kept off to the last moment. 
To stave off as long as possible, to reduce as low as pos- 
sible, to defeat whenever possible, will be the tactics of 
federal legislation; and when at last some object of 
national expenditure has miraculously run the gauntlet 
of all these assaults, and escaped the perils of these 
multiplied dangers, behold the enemy still ahead, and 
the recapture which awaits the devoted appropriation, 
in the shape of an unexpended balance, on the first day 
of January then next ensuing. Thus it is already: dis- 
tribution has occupied us all the session. A proposition 
to amend the constitution, to enable us to make the 
division, was brought in in the first month of the session. 
The land bill foilowed, and engrossed months, to the 
exclusion of national defence. Then came the deposite 
scheme, which absorbs the remainder of the session, 
For nearly seven months we have been occupied with 
distribution, and the Senate has actually passed two bills 
to effect the same object, and to divide the same identical 
money. Two bills to divide money, while one bill can- 
not be got through for the great objects of national de- 
fence named in the constitution. Weare now near the 
end of the seventh month of the session. The day named 
by the Senate for the termination of the session is long 
passed by; the day fixed by the two Houses is close at 
hand. The year is half gone, and the season for labor 
largely lost; yet what is the state of the general, national, 
and most essential appropriations? Not a shilling is yet 
voted for fortifications; nota shilling for the ordnance; 
nothing for filling the empty ranks-of the skeleton army; 
nothing for the new Indian treaties; nothing for the con- 


' 





tinuation of the Cumberland road; nothing for rebuilding | 
the burnt down Treasury; nothing for the custom-house | 


in New Orleans; nothing for extinguishing the rights of 
private corporators in the Louisville canal, and making 
that great thoroughfare free to the commerce of the 
West; nothing for the western armory, and arsenals in the 


States which have none; nothing for the extension of | 


the circuit court system to the new States of the West 
and Southwest; nothing for improving the mint machin- 


ery; nothing for keeping the mints regularly supplied | 


with metals for coining; nothing for the new marine 


hospitals; nothing for the expenses of the visiters now | 


gone to the Military Academy; nothing for the chain of 
posts and the military road afong the western and north- 
western frontier. All these, and a long list of other 
objects, remain without a cent to this (lay; and those who 
have kept them off now coolly turn upon us, and say 


| 


| artillery (especially brass field-pieces) for their 


the money cannot be expended if appropriated, and | 


that, on the first of January, it must fall into the surplus 
fund to be divided. Of the bills passed, many of the 
most essential character have been delayed for months, 
to the great injury of individuals and of the public 
service. Cle:ks and salaried officers have been borrow- 
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ing money at usury to support their families, while we, 
wholly absorbed with dividing surpluses, were with- 
holding from them their stipulated wages. Laborers at 
Harper’s Ferry armory have been without money to go 
to market for their families, and some have lived three 
weeks without meat, because we must attend to the 
distribution bills before we can attend to the pay 
bills. Disbursing officers have raised money on their 
own account, to supply the want of appropriations. 
Even the annual Indian annuity bill has but just got 
through; the Indians even—the poor Indians, as they 
were wont to be called—even they have had to wait, in 
want and misery, for the annual stipends solemnly 
guarantied by treaties. All this has already taken place 
under the deplorable influence of the distribution spirit; 
but this is not all that has taken place. Something 
more ominous yet has occurred; something which an- 
nounces a fundamental change in the policy of the 
Senate, and the approaching abandonment of the great 
objects for which the confederacy was framed. We all 
recollect, and the country also will recollect, the two 
months in the fore part of this session spent in crimina- 
tion and recrimination for the loss of the fortification bill 
of the last year. Weall recollect, and if we did not, 
the published speeches would remind us, how emulous- 
ly we vied with each other in patriotic protestations, in 
repudiating blame for the Joss of that bill, and in favor 
of national defence. We all remember, and if we did 
not, the journal will testify for us, how unanimously we 
adopted a resolution to devote the revenue and the 
stock from the Bank of the United States, and all that 
the object required, to the sacred task of preparing, in 
time of peace, for astate of war; and how we called 
upon the President to order reports to be made to us 


from the War and Navy Departments, to apprize us of 


all that was wanting. This was in February; the answers 
came in March, and showed us that more would be 
wanting than all the surpluses would ever supply. In- 


continently, upon the view of these reports, the tone of 


the Senate changed: and these objects of national de- 
fence, which had so late received the homage of their 
applause, and the pledge of their support, became use- 
less, ridiculous, extravagant, visionary projects! They 
were no longer worth attention, and to attack and decry 
them has now become the fashion. Nota cent is yet 
appropriated; and by this new-fangled conception of a 
distribution bill—this lease, entry, and ouster concern— 
whatever is appropriated is to be recaptured on the first 
day of January next. Here is the resolution which we 
adopted in February, which will show how the question 
of national defence stood then; the votes and speeches 
for a month past will show how it stands now: 

‘* Resolved, That so much of the revenue of the Uni- 
ted States and the dividends of stock receivable from 
the Bank of the United States, as may be necessary for 
the purpose, ought to be set apart and applied to the 
general defence and permanent security of the country. 

‘* Resolved, That the President be requested to cause 
the Senate to be informed— 

“*1. The probable amount that would be necessary 
for fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf frontiers of the 
United States, and such points of the land frontier as 
may require permanent fortifications. 

*©2, The probable amount that would be necessary 
to construct an adequate number of armories and arsenals 
in the United States, and to supply the States with field 

r tl militia, 
and with side-arms and pistols for their cavalry 

‘©3. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
supply the United States with the o dnance, arms, and 
munitions of war, which a proper regard to self-defence 
would require to be always on hand. 


**4, The probat le amount that w ould be necessary 
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to place the naval defences of the United States (in- unexpended, upon any appropriation other than for the 


cluding the increase of the navy, navy yards, dock yards, 
and steam or floating batteries) upon the footing of 
strength and respectability which is due to the security 
and to the welfare of the Union.” 

The progress which the distribution spirit has made in 
advancing beyond its own pretensions, is a striking fea- 
ture in the history of the case, and ominous of what may 
be expected from its future exactions. Originally the 
proposition was to divide the surplus. It was the sur- 
plus, and nothing but the surplus, which was to be 
taken; that bonafide and inevitable surplus which re- 
mained after all the defences were provided for, and all 
needed appropriations fully made. Now the defences 
are postponed and decried; the needful appropriations 
are rejected, stinted, and deferred, till they cannot be 
used; and, instead of the surplus, it is the integral reve- 
nue, it is the money in the Treasury, it is the money ap- 
propriated by law, which is to be seized upon and divi- 
ded out. It is the unexpended balances which are now 
the object of all desire and the prize of meditated distri- 
bution. The word surplus is not in the bill! that word, 
which has figured in so many speeches, which has heen 
the subject of so much speculation, which has been the 
cause of so much delusion in the public mind, and 
of so much excited hope; that word is not in the bill! It 
is carefully, studiously, systematically excluded, and a 
form of expression is adopted to cover all the money in 
the Treasury, a small sum excepted, although appro- 
priated by law to the most sacred and necessary objects. 
A recapture of the appropriated money is intended; and 
thus the very identical money which we appropriate at 
this session is to be seized upon on the first day of Jan- 
uary, torn away from the objects to which it was 
dedicated, and absorbed in the fund for general distribu- 
tion. And why? because the cormorant appetite of dis- 
tribution grows as it feeds, and becomes more ravenous 
as it gorges. It set out for the surplus; now it takes the 
unexpended balances, save five millions; next year it 
will take all. But it is sufficient to contemplate the 
thing as it is; it is sufficient to contemplate this bill as 
seizing upon the unexpended balances on the first day 
of January, regardless of the objects to which they are 
appropriated; and to witness its effect upon the laws, the 
policy, and the existence of the Federal Government. 

In the first place, the appropriation laws are nullified, 
to the extent of one half at least; for we all know that 
the appropriations of a session, and especially the long 
session, and above all the present session, when appro- 


priations are systematically staved off to prevent them | tion of that vast sum. 
from being used—we all know that, under these circum- | do it, commencing its swelling dividends on the Ist day 


stances, about one half the money appropriated by law | of July, dealing them out every ninety days, and com- 


remains unexpended at the end of the year, and is in- | 


tended to be used during the ensuing year. We all 
know that the fiscal year of the United States does not 
end in December, but in September; we know that the 
work and the service is to go on, and the money to be 
paid as it becomes due, without regard to the change of 
the calendar years. Two years is the limitation for an 
appropriation to run; and this principle, reasonable in 
itself, is consecrated by law for forty years. Sir, we 
have law upon this subject; law founded in reason, 
adapted to the usages of work and service, made by our 
ancestors, and now standing in full force upon our statute 
book. TIT allude to the law of March 3d, 1795, approved 
by President Washington; and by which the appropria- 
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tions which were not exhausted upon their object within | 


two calendar years, after the year in which they are 
made, should then be considered as a surplus, and be car- 


ried to a fund denominated the surplus fund; and thence | 


become applicable to new and national objects. 


Here are 
the provisions of the act: 


** That in regard to any sum which shall have remained | which are now bestowed upon the deposite bill. 
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public debt, &c., or for a purpose in respect to which a 
longer duration is specially assigned by law, for more 
than two years after the expiration of the calendar year 
in which the act of appropriation shall have been passed, 
such appropriation shall be deemed to have ceased and 
been determined; and the sum so unexpended shall be 
carried to an account on the books of the Treasury, to 
be denominated the surplus fund. But no appropriation 
shall be deemed to have so ceased and determined until 
after the year 1795, unless it shall appear to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the object thereof hath 
been fully satisfied, in which case it shall be lawful for 
him to cause to be carried the unexpended residue 
thereof to the said account ‘of the surplus fund.” 

This is the law, made by wise men, founded in reason, 
justice, and propriety. This is the law by virtue of 
which the appropriations made at this session would con- 
tinue for two calendar year after the Ist day of January 
next; yet this wise and ancient law is to be subverted, 
overthrown, nullified. Instead of two years from the 
first of January next, it is at midnight on the Sist of De- 
cember next that the unexpended balances, without 


| regard to the objects to which they are applicable, are 


to be seized, sequestered, confiscated, plundered from 
the Federal Government, and given to the States. The 
leaving of five millions is nothing; the unexpended bal- 
ances will be double or treble that amount. The taking 
any part is asserting the right, and making the prece- 
dent for taking the whole. Even these five millions, 
they are left from policy, and because it is not discreet 
to go the whole at once. Even on this remnant the 
friends of distribution divide in opinion on this floor, 
some saying two millions, [Mr. Weasrer,] some saying 
five, [Mr. Catnoun;] and this last sum is evidently left 
from policy. 

Such, then, is the progress of the distribution spirit; 
a cormorant appetite, growing as it feeds, ravening as it 
gorges; seizing the appropriated moneys, and leaving 
the Federal Government to starve upon crumbs, and to 
die of inanition. «But this appetite is not the sole cause 
for this seizure. ‘ There is another reason for it, con- 
nected with the movements in this chamber, and found- 
ed in the deep-seated law of self-preservation, For six 
months the public mind has been stimulated with the 
story of sixty millions of surplus money in the Treasury; 
and two months ago, we, the grave Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, carried the rash joke of that illusory asseve- 
ration so far as to pass a bill to commence the distribu- 
It was the land bill which was to 


pleting the splendid distribution of prizes, in the sixty- 
four million lottery, in eighteen months from the com- 
mencement of the drawing. It was two months ago 
that we passed this bill; and all attempts then made to 
convince the people that they were deluded, were vain 
and useless. Sixty-four millions they were promised, 
sixty-four millions they were to have, sixty-four millions 
they began to want; and slates and pencils were just as 
busy then in figuring out the dividends of the sixty-four 
millions, to begin on the Ist of July, as they now are in 
figuring out the dividends under the forty, fifty, and 
sixty millions, which are to begin on the Ist of January 
next. And now behold the end of the first chapter. 
The Ist of July is come, but the sixty-four millions are 
not in the Treasury! It is not there; and any attempt 
to commence the distribution of that sum, according to 
the terms of the land bill, would bankrupt the Treasury, 
stop the Government, and cause Congress to be called 
together, to levy taxes or make loans. So much for the 
land bill, which two months ago received all the praises 


So 
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the drawing had to be postponed, the performance had 
to be adjourned, and the Ist of January was substituted 
for the Ist of July. This gives six months to go upon, 
and defers the catastrophe of the mountain in labor until 
the presidential election is over. Still the Ist of Janu- 
ary must come; and the ridicule would be too great, if 
there was nothing, or next to nothing, to divide. And 
nothing, or next to nothing, there would be, if the ap- 
propriations were fairly made, and made in time, and if 
nothing but a surplus was left to divide. There would 
be no more in the deposite banks, in that event, than 
has usually been in the Bank of the United States—say 
ten, or twelve, or fourteen, or sixteen millions; and 
from which, in the hands of a single bank, none of those 
dangers to the country were then seen which are now 
discovered in like sums in three dozen unconnected and 
independent banks. Even after all the delays and re- 
ductions in the appropriations, the surplus will now be 
but a trifle—such a trifle as must expose to ridicule, 
or something worse, all those who have tantalized the 
public with the expectation of forty, fifty, or sixty mil- 
lions to divide. To avoid this fate, and to make up 
something for distribution, then, the unexpended bal- 
ances have been fallen upon; the law of 1795 is nullifi- 
ed; the fiscal year is changed; the policy of the Govern- 
ment subverted; reason, justice, propriety outraged; 
all contracts, labor, service, salaries cut off, interrupted, 
or reduced; appropriations recaptured, and the Govern- 
ment paralyzed. Sir, the people are deceived. ‘They 
are made to believe thata surplus only, an unavoidable 
surplus, is to be divided, when the fact is that appropri- 
ated moneys are to be seized. 

Sir, I am opposed to the whole policy of this meas- 
ure. [am opposed to it as going to sap the foundations 
of the Federal Government, and to undo the constitu- 
tion, and that by evasion, in the very point for which 
the constitution was made. What is that point? A Treas- 
ury! a Treasury! a Treasury of its own, unconnected 
with, and independent of, the States. It was for this 
that wise and patriotic men wrote, and spoke, and pray- 
ed, for the fourteen years that intervened from the de- 
claration of independence, in 1776, to the formation of 
the constitution in 1789. It was for this that so many 
appeals were made, so many efforts exerted, so many 
fruitless attempts so long repeated, to obtain from the 
States the power of raising revenue from imports. It 
was for this that the convention of 1787 met, and but 
for this they never would have met. The formation of 
a federal Treasury, unconnected with the States, and in- 
dependent of the States, was the cause of the meeting 
of that convention; it was the great object of its labors; 
it was the point to which all its exertions tended, and it 
was the point at which failure would have been the fail- 
ure of the whole object of the meeting, of the whole 
frame of the General Government, and of the whole de- 
sign of the constitution. With infinite labor, pains, and 
difficulty, they succeeded in erecting the edifice of the 
federal Treasury; we, not builders, but destroyers, ‘‘ar- 
chitects of ruin,” undo in a night what they accomplish- 
ed in many years. We expunge the federal Treasury; 
we throw the Federal Government back upon the States 
for supplies; we unhinge and undo the constitution; and 
we effect our purpose by an artifice which derides, 
mocks, ridicules that sacred instrument, and opens the 
way to its perpetual evasion by every paltry performer 
that is able to dethrone one word, and exalt another in 
its place. With such objections to the thing itself, and 
to the manner of doing it, it would seem to be superer- 
ogatory to go into other objections; but there are other 
objections to the measure worthy of being mentioned in 
themselves, and still more as showing the true character 
of this measure, that of a distribution under the name of 
a deposite. 
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The assignability of these certificates is one of these 
objections. They are to be assigned, when necessary, 
to meet appropriations made by Congress, and then to 
bear five per cent. interest, payable half yearly. As a 
reality, it is injurious, and may be offensive to the States. 
No one likes to have his note assigned, especially when 
the assignment raises an interest where there was none 
before, and which interest is higher than others would 
require. The States of this Union can borrow money 
for less than five percent. They can borrow it for four, 
payable yearly, in England and Holland certainly, and 
probably in France. They can borrow the gold, bring 
it home, clear two per cent. upon the importation in 
the present state of the exchanges, and keep it as long 
as they please—twenty, thirty, forty years. Surely, if 
States wish to borrow money, England and Holland are 
the places to obtain it; and a direct movement is the 
way to get it. Asa reality, then, this deposite loan is a 
burden and a hardship; but it is no reality; it is no real 
transaction; but a fiction, a contrivance, a subterfuge, 
an evasion to elude the constitution. The certificates 
are never to be assigned. The contingency on which the 
assignment is to be made will never arrive. No appro- 
priation requiring it to be done will ever be made. 
That appropriation would have to be made by Congress; 
the members of Congress represent the States, not the 
Federal Government; and their first care will be to de- 
fend their own constituents. ‘They will not vote money 
to become a charge upon their own State treasuries, to 
be raised by a tax on the lands, houses, slaves, horses, 
and cattle, of their own constituents. Either they will 
not make the appropriation at all, or they will first can- 
cel the assignabiltiy of the certificate, and have recourse 
to an increased tariff, and to higher prices on the public 
lands. 

I object to the time at which this distribution is to be 
made. It is not the time at which such a thing should 
be done, if done at all. There is no necessity for acting 
now, if ever, and we are on the eve of a presidential 
election. It is an evil example, which may be approved 
to dreadful effect at future elections. In times less pure, 
less virtuous, less patriotic than the present, the presi- 
dential chair, like consular robes, may be sought through 
the instrumentality of largesses poured from the public 


Treasury, in emulous profusion, by the rival hands of 


desperate competitors. Let it never be forgotten that 
the contests for office, which ended in auctioneering the 
diadem of empire in Rome, commenced with the appa- 
rently innocent custom of dividing out corn from the 
public granaries. 

I object to the time for another reason. There is no 
necessity to act at all upon this subject, at this session of 
Congress. The distribution is not to take effect until 
after we are in session again, and when the true state of 
the Treasury shall be known. Its true state cannot be 
known now; but enough is known to make it question- 
able whether there will be any surplus, requiring a spe- 
cific disposition, over and beyond the wants of the coun- 
try. Many appropriations are yet behind; two Indian 
wars are yet to be finished; when the wars are over, the 
vanquished Indians are to be removed to the Wes!; and 
when there, either the Federal Government or the 
States must raise a force to protect the people from 
them. Twenty-five thousand Creeks, seven thousand 
Seminoles, eighteen thousand Cherokees, and others, 
making a totality of seventy-two thousand, are to be re- 
moved; and the expenses of removal, and the year’s 
subsistence afierwards, is close upon seventy dollars per 
head. It is a problem whether there will be any sur- 
plus worth disposing of. The surplus party themselves 
admit there will be a disappointment unless they go be- 
yond the surplus, and seize the appropriated moneys. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Wriecut] has made 
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an exposition, as candid and perspicuous as it is patriotic 
and unanswerable, showing that there will be an excess 
of appropriations over the money in the Treasury on the 
day that we adjourn, and that we shall have to depend 
upon the accruing revenue of the remainder of the year 
to meet the demands which we authorize. This is the 
state of the surplus question: problematical, debatable; 
the weight of the evidence and the strength of the argu- 
ment entirely against it; time enough to ascertain the 
truth, and yet a determination to reject all evidence, 
refuse all time, rush on to the object, and divide the 
moneyy cost what it may to the constitution, the Govern- 
ment, the good of the States, and the purity of elections. 
‘The catastrophe of the land bill project ought certainly 
to be a warning tous. Two months ago it was pushed 
through, as the only means of saving the country, as the 
blessed act which was to save the republic. It was to 
commence on the first day of July its magnificent opera- 
tion of distributing sixty-four millions; now it hes a 
corpse in the House of Representatives, a monument of 
haste and folly, its very authors endeavoring to super- 


effect without ruining the country, and, what is equally 
important to them, ruining themselves. 

Admitting that the year produces more revenue than 
is wanting, is it wise, is it statesmanlike, is it consonant 
with our experience, to take fright at the event, and 
throw the money away? 
of income in the year 1817? and did we not have an 
empty Treasury in 1819? Instead of taking fright and 
throwing the money away, the statesman should look 


into the cause of things; be should take for his motto | 
Let me) 


the prayer of Virgil: Cognoscere causa rerum. 
know the cause of things, and, learning this cause, act 
acccordingly. If the redundant supply is accidental 
and transient, it will quickly correct itself; if founded 
in laws, alter them. This is the part not merely of wis- 
dom, but of common sense. It was the conduct of 
1817, when the excessive supply was seen to be the 
effect of transient causes—termination of the war and 
efflorescence of the paper system—and left to correct 
itself, which it did in two years. [t should be the con- 
duct now, when the excessive income is seen to be the 
effect of the laws and the paper system combined, and 
when legislation or regulation is necessary to correct it. 
Reduction of the tariff; reduction of the price of land 
to actual settlers; rejection of bank paper from univer- 
sal receivability for public dues; these are the remedies. 


and the whole remedy may be seen in a single measure. 
The public lands are exchangeable for paper. Seven 
hundred and fifty machines are at work striking off 
paper; that paper is performing the grand rounds, from 
the banks to the public lands, and from the lands to the 
banks. Every body, especially a pyblic man, may take 
as much as his trunks can carry. The public domain is 
changing into paper; the public Treasury is filling up 
with paper; the new States are deluged with paper; the 
currency is ruining with paper; farmers, settlers, culti- 
vators, are outbid, deprived of their selected homes, or 
made to pay double for them, by public men loaded, 
not like Philip’s ass, with bags of gold, but like bank 
advocates, with bales of paper. Sir, the evil is in the 
unbridled state of the paper system, and in the uncheck- 
ed receivability of paper for federal dues. Here is the 
evil. Banks are our masters; not one, but seven hun- 


dred and fifty! and this splendid federal Congress, like 
a chained and chastised slave, lies helpless and power- | 
fess at their feet. 

Thus far, Mr. President, | have contemplated this 
measure in its effects upon the Federal Government; now 
let us turn our eyes to the States, and see what is to be its 
effect upon them. 


in the yery outset, it is to them the 
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| will be in the appropriations. 
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golden apple which the Goddess of Discord rolled over 
the festive board; contend for it, and fraud and cunning 
award the prize. Elections in every county, legislation 
upon every subject, fall within its vortex. Projects of 
all kinds spring up: the people get nothing. Associated 
wealth, joint stock companies, chartered monopolies, 
paper barons, South Sea bubbles, and Mississippi 
schemes, take it all. ‘The counties will in vain ask for 
their share: if they get it, the townships will in vain so- 
licit their proportion from the county. If perchance 
the township obtained its ratable share, then some 
projector of that township would get all to himself. 
*« The large fish eat the small ones.” On the contrary, 
if the whole sum is fairly divided among the whole pop- 
ulation, and every head of a family gets what he is en- 
titled to, what is it then but the spectacle of a people 
pensioned by the Federal Government, fed from the 
public Treasury, like degenerate Romans, or receiving 
annuities like mendicant Indians? Sir, there is no right 
way to do this thing. It isa connexion against nature 


4 | between the States and the Federal Government; and, 
sede it by another measure, because it could not take | like all unnatural connexions, must end in misery and 


| mischief to both parties. 


A word to the small States. They have come into 


| this measure upon the tempting advantage of double 


shares, a share for their Senators as well as for their 
That is some advantage for them; but 
do they see they have no security for it in future divi- 
It is the rule of division put into the proposed 
amendment of the constitution by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun;] there it would have 
been safe. If the constitution had been amended, as 
proposed, they would have had their security; but it has 
not been amended, but evaded. A word is changed; 
the constitution is dodged; and the small States lie at 
the mercy of the large ones in all future distributions. 
Not only in the rule of distribution, which will soon be 
changed; first, to bear on all the small States by taking 
away the divisions for Senators; and next, to bear on all 
the slave States by counting only the white population. 
Not only in changing the rule will the small States be 
injured, but by another and more vexatious process; it 
The large States make 
the appropriations, and will take care of themselves. 
Twice they will take the lion’s share; once by appropri- 
ations, when their strength will enable them to take 
what they please; again, by distribution, when their 


; numbers will give them nearly all the remainder. 
After all, the whole evil may be found in a single cause, | 


A word to the States in which revenue is to be raised. 
We have no revenue but from land and imports. The 
new States contain the land, the planting States to the 
South furnish the exports which bring home the imports 
which furnish the duties. The West and South, then, 
are to bear the burdens of a revenue which others are 
To keep up 
and to increase that revenue will be the care of the ma- 
jority. Farewell now to all prospect of reduction in the 
price of public lands; farewell to pre-emptions—-to oc- 
cupant rights--to grants to States and colleges—to all 
equitable settlement of French and Spanish concessions. 
Farewell to all that! Hail to the new tariff! to that 
tariff which the elections of Jackson and Van Buren 
laid low in 1832; and which in 1840, and under the ma- 
ternal incubation of this miscalled deposite bill, will 
spring forth from the thigh of its father, like the fabu- 
lous offspring of Jupiter, full grown and armed, helmet 
on the brow and lance in the hand. 

Sir, Ican see nothing but evil, turn on which side I 


| may, from this fatal scheme of dividing money; not sur- 
| plus money, but appropriated funds; not by an amend- 
| ment, but by «a derisory evasion of the constitution. 


Where is it to end? History shows us that those who 
begin revolutions never end them; that those who com- 
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mence sahevetiime never limit them. Here isa great 
innovation, constituting in reality—not in figure of 
speech, but in reality—a revolution in the form of our 
Government. We set out to divide the surplus; we 
are now dividing the appropriated funds. ‘To prevent 
all appropriations except to the powerful States, will be 
the next step; and the small States, in self-defence, 
must oppose all appropriations, and go for a division of 
the whole. They will have to stand together in the 
Senate, and oppose all appropriations. It will not do 
for the large States to take all the appropriations first, 
and the bulk of the distribution afterwards; and there will 
be no way to prevent it but to refuse all appropriations, 
divide out the money among the States, and let each 
State lay it out for itself. A new surplus party will 
supersede the present surplus party, as successive factions 
supersede each other in chaotic revolutions. They will 

make Congress. the quasfor of provinces, to collect 
money for the States to administer. This will be their | 
argument; 
can lay out the money to the best advantage, and to suit 
themselves. One State will want roads and no canals, 
another canals and no roads; one will want forts, an- 
other troops; one wants ships, another steam-cars; one 


wants high schools, another low schools; one is for the | 
is for the fine arts, for lyceums, 


useful arts, another 
athenzums, museums, arts, statuary, painting, 
and the paper State will want all for banks. 
will things go on, and Congress will have 
tion to make, except to the President, 
clerks, and their under clerks. Even our own pay, 
like it was under the confederation, may be remitted 
to our own States. 
voted to them, and supported by the argument that 
they can get better men for four dollars a day, and 
so save half the money, and have their work better 
done. Such is the progress in this road to ruin. Sir, I 
say of this measure, as I said of its progenitor, the land 
bill: if I could be willing to let evil pass, that good might 
come of it, I should be willing to let this bill pass. A 
recoil, a reaction, a revulsion, must take place. This 
confederacy cannot go to ruin. This Union has a place 
in the hearts of the people which will save it from nulli- 
fication in disguise, as well as from nullification in 
arms. One word of myself. It is now ten years 
since schemes of distribution were broached upon this 
floor. They began with a Senator from New Jer- 
sev, now Secretary of the Treasury, [Mr. Dickenson. ] 
They were denounced by many for their unconstitu- 
tionality, their corrupting tendencies, and their fatal 
effects upon the Federal and State Governments. 1 
took my position then, have stood upon it during ali the 
modifications of the original scheme, and continue stand- 
ing upon it now. My answer then was, pay the public 
debt, and reduce the taxes; my answer now is, provide 
for the public defences, 
the paper system. On this ground I have stood—on 
this | stand; and never did I feel more satisfaction and 
more exultation in my vote, when triumphant in num- 
bers, than | now do in a minority of six. 

When Mr. Benton had concluded— 

Mr. RIVES rose and spoke with great energy in favor 
of the bill; expressed his approbation of the removal of 
the deposites, as restoring them to the power of Con- 
gress; and vindicated the portion of the bill relating to 
the deposite banks as almost wholly free from objection. 
He approved the portion of the bill in regard to the 
State deposites, which he maintained were neither a loan 
nor a distribution. He expressed his utter repugnance 
at the large expenditures proposed by Mr. Wauieurt; 
and maintained that economy is absolutely indispensable 
to a free Government. He also replied to various ob- 
Jections which had been made to the bill. 


music; 
Thus 


The eight dollars a day may be | 
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the States know best what they need, and | 


no appropria- | 
and his head | 


| the engrossment of the bill. 


reduce the taxes, and bridle | 
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Mr. TALLMADGE rose and addressed the Senate to 
the following effect: 

Mr. President, it is no affectation in me, when I say 
it was not my intention to trouble the Senate with a sin- 
gle word on this all-important subject. After various 
propositions had been submitted by different gentlemen, 
and partially discussed, the whole matter was commit- 
ted, by the order of the Senate, to a select committee of 
nine, composed of some of the ablest and most distin- 
guished members of this body, with my honorable col- 
league [Mr. Wrreut] as chairman. This committee, 

with much labor and ability, digested a bill, which em- 
braced the propositions submitted to them, and pre- 
sented it to the Senate ina form which they supposed 
would meet its approbation. Much interesting debate 
took place upon its different provisions. With the ex- 
ception of an amendment, which I offered to the bill, 
and which I shall advert to in the course of my remar ks, 
I contented myself with being a silent listener to the 
views of others, rather than occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate with any views of my own. I was content to rest 
the correctness of my course upon the vote which I in- 
tended to give, and did give, in favor of the engross- 
ment of the bill. That vote was given after the matu- 
rest reflection and most anxious deliberation. My hon- 
erable colleague and other Senators rested their votes 
upon reasons which were by them fully assigned, whilst 
I was willing to rest mine upon what appeared to me to 
be the intrinsic merits of the bill, without regard to the 
reasons of my own mind, which led to the result of my 
action. Such was the state of the case, when the ques- 
tion was yesterday taken on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed, which was carried in the affirmative by the ex 
traordinary and almost unanimous vote of forty to six. 
In this stage of a bill, discussion is ordinarily closed. 
When we adjourned last evening, I supposed it had 
closed in this case; but, on the bill being called up this 
morning for a third reading, my honorable colleague, as 
it was perfectly proper for him to do, although out of the 
usual course, renewed the debate on its merits, and en- 
tered upon a justification of his vote of yesterday against 
As he and myself differed in 
our votes on that occasion, and as he has to-day assigned 
additional reasons for his course, I feel myself called 
upon, not without great reluctance, to assign some for 
my own; a reluctance, in the first place, in feeling con- 
strained to differ from him on any subject, and, in the 
next place, in feeling obliged to break the silence which 
I usually maintain on this floor, 
that, except on special occ 
listener than a talker here. 

On many of the 
before 


from a deep conviction 


asions, it is better 


to bea 
important subjects which have been 
‘ and in the discussion of which I have 
not participated, my views have Been so fully and ably 
expressed by my honorable colleague, in giving utter- 
ance to his own, that { have contented myself witha 
silent vote. I have sometimes even yielded my own to 
his better judgment. If, in this silence, I have done 
any injustice to myself, | hope I have done no injustice 
to my constituents. Differing on this subject, as we 
now do, I trust the Senate will indulge me, although at 
this late hour, in making such remarks as seem to be 
called for by the peculiarity of my position and the im- 
portance of the occasion. These remarks may be crude 
and undigested, and I must, for that cause, claim its in- 
dulgence; for, although | have bestowed much reflec- 
tion on this subject, in order to satisfy my own mind for 
the vote I was to give, still | came here to-day entirely 
unprepared, and without the remotest expectation of 
being called on, by 
sons for that vote 


the Senate, 


any state of thu gs, to assign my rea- 


Mr. President, my honorable colleague has intimated 
, that he shall soon retura to his constituents, by reason 
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of the expiration of his present term; and if, in the vote 
he has given, they shall deem themselves aggrieved, 
they will have the opportunity to redress those griev- 
ances by filling his place with a better man. Sir, my 
friend is well advised of the true character of his and of 
my constituents. The purity of motive by which he is 
always governed, the honesty of purpose by which he is 
always actuated, isasure guarantee of their approbation, 
whether, in their judgment, he has committed an error 
on this or any other occasion. 1 donot say that he has 
committed one; the error may be on my side; but, whe- 
ther it be on the one side or the other, 1 feel that we 
may both look with perfect confidence to their indul- 
gence, when we are left without their instructions to act 
according to the best lights before us. 

Sir, this isa bill to regulate the deposites of the public 
money. After the creation of the late Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, the public money was deposited in its vaults. 
In the fall of 1833, in anticipation of the expiration of its 
charter, and from the deep conviction that it would not 
be renewed, it became necessary to provide for the safe- 


deposite. The Secretary of the Treasury, acting in ac- 
cordance with the views of the President, removed the 
deposites from the Bank of the United States, and pla- 
ced them in several of the State banks. Of the proprie- 
ty as well as the constitutionality of this measure, I have 
heretofore given my views at large. This is not the 
proper time, nor the occasion, for renewing the discus- 
sion of that ail-absorbing and agitating question. It has 
become matter of history, and any thing we could now 
say would not probably alter the opinions of any one in 
regard to that measure, whether it was for good, or whe- 
ther it was for evil. Ihave seen nothing since it took 
place to alter my thorough conviction of its expediency 
at the time; neither do I believe ! shall see any thing 
hereafter to change the opinions I then entertained, pro- 
vided our measures in future in relation to the public 
money are characterized by that prudence and wisdom 
which have so signally characterized the other leading 
measures of this administration. The removal of the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States was 
made the occasion, without cause, in my judgment, to 
impair the public confidence, and to convulse the whole 
monetary system of the country. Much of unjust re- 
proach was cast upon the President for having seized, 
as it was termed, upon the whole public treasure of the 
Government, taken it under his own control, and placed 
it in the vaults of irresponsible State incorporations, and 
without the reach and custody of the law. Although 
the President, by using the State banks for this purpose, 
had done no more than preceding administrations had 
done, previous to the creation of the Bank of the United 
States, still no one was more anxious than the President 
himself to have those deposites in the State banks not 
only regulated by, but, in the strictest sense, in the cus- 
tody of, the law. He has evinced his strong anxiety on 
this subject by repeated and earnes®recommendations 
to Congress. The subject has been before both Houses 
for three successive sessions, and, thus far, without be- 
ing able to agree upon any propositions which were sat- 
isfactory to both. The effort thus to regulate the pub- 
lic deposites by law has again been renewed at the pres- 
ent session, and the bill under consideration is the result 
of that effort. This bill contains the principal provis- 
ions of the bill which has been introduced for the two 
last sessions, and which was prepared under the super- 
vision, and with the sanction, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and, as it is presumed, with the approbation 
of the President. 

At the present session, every member seems to have 
responded in good faith, by his desire to carry out the 
eurnest recommendation of the President on this all-en- 
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| the whole country require at our hands. 
| recommendation be disregarded? 


keeping of the public money, by finding other places of | stifled? 
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grossing topic. Every one seems to have felt the im- 
portance of quieting the public mind on this subject, and 
of restoring public confidence in our monetary system, 
by such legal regulations of the deposite banks as should 
not only render them safe depositories, but should give 
to the whole community entire confidence in their safe. 
ty. That the deposite banks are perfectly safe, for the 
amount of the public money which they possess, I have 
not a particle of doubt. That those in my own State 
are sv, I could vouch for, from my own personal know!- 
edge of their concerns. But it is one thing to be safe, 
and another thing to have the confidence of the whole 
country in that safety. The present bill is intended to 
accomplish both those objects. This is the principal 
This is what the President has often 
recommended us to do. This is what we have often ex- 
pressed our own desire todo. This is what the whole 
commercial community expect us to do; and this, too, 
let me add, is what the great and paramount interests of 
Shall that 
Shall that desire be 
Shall that expectation be disapppointed? Shall 
that requirement be denied? I answer, no; emphatically, 


| no. Shall we, by rejecting this bill, belie all our 





i ance of that duty. 


to my course. 


former professions? Are we willing to subject ourselves 
to the imputation of defeating a measure which has been 
so loudly demanded by the public voice, and which 
has been so imperiously required by the public inter- 
est; and that, too, after it has been so often urged upon 
us by the administration which we support? Can we 
make the people of this country believe in our sincerity, 
when we fail to carry through a measure recommended 
to us by every consideration of duty and of policy, as well 
as by the President himself? I putit to my political friends, 
that, asa party, we claima majority in each House, and on 
this subject have no obstacles thrown in our way by our po- 
liticalopponents. Sir, it cannot, it must not be. What an- 
swercan we make tothe oft-repeated charge, that the Pres- 
ident and his supporters wish to keep the control of the 
funds of the nation, in order to control the politics of the 
people? We all know, we all feel, that the charge is as 
unjust as itis base. Shall we, then, by any act of ours, 
give countenance to it?) Or shall we repel it in the only 
way in which it can be repelled, by prompt, decisive, 
and manly action on this subject? [ cannot hesitate as 
Between the alternative of adopting or 
rejecting this proposition, I feel that there is no choice 
left to me. From the time the question first arose in 


| regard to the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
| the United States, I have, on all occasions, expressed 


my readiness to regulate them, by law, in the banks of 
the several States. I cannot shrink from the perform- 
If others can see their way clear, in 
leaving this vast, this enormous, amount of public money 
in a great variety of State banks, without legal regula- 
tion, let them take the responsibility of it. I wash my 
hands clean of any such omission. 

Sir, in what I have said I have had reference to the 
amount of public money now in the deposite banks. I 
have not taken into the account the swollen, the over 
flowing current, which is constantly pouring in upon us. 
Those banks are already full to distension, and can re- 
ceive no more, either with advantage to themselves or 
to the Government. The gentle streams of expenditure 


| issuing from them are like rills compared with this mighty 


dashing mountain torrent of revenue rushing into them. 
What, then, sir, shall we do? What, ! emphatically ask, 


| does our duty require us todo? Shall we force into these 
| reservoirs more than they have capacity to contain, and 


faster than they can permit itto escape? Shall we, by a 
kine of hydraulic pressure, force them till their embank- 
ments give way? And when we see desolation spread 
around them by reason of the breach, what consolation 
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that we were deceived in the strength of their embank- 
ments, and in their capacity to receive and contain all 
that was poured in upon them? It will not only be no 
consolation to them, but no justification to us. We shall 
be without excuse or apology. We have it in our pow- 
er now to provide against any disastrous results, and we 
shall be held accountable then, if such provisions be 
not made. 

What, then, is the remedy? This bill provides it. 
For, although the regulation of the deposite banks is 
the principal object of it, still it incidentally provides 
for a disposition of the surplus revenue. Our duty, in 
regard to the former, I have already shown; our obliga- 
tion, in regard tothe the latter, I will proceed to show. 
But, before we examine the best mode of disposing of 
a surplus, let us inquire whether any surplus will exist. 
For some gentlemen, in their over-zeal on this subject, 
have wrought themselves up to the expression of a be- 
lief against the existence of any surplus, the existence of 
which seemed to be a fact all along conceded by every 
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one. Itis but very recently that any one has presumed | 


to express a doubt in regard to it. From the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, down to a re- 
cent period in this discussion, the most zealous oppo- 
nents of this bill seemed to recognise a probable surplus, 
and, following the example of the Secretary, were de- 
vising ways and means of getting rid of it. So confi- 
dent was the Secretary on this subject, and so conscious 
was he of the impropriety of leaving it in the deposite 
banks, that he deemed it of sufficient importance to rec- 
ommend a mode for a different disposition of it. My hon- 
orable colleague, acting on the same principle, and with 
similar views, brought before the Senate the proposition 
of the Secretary, and submitted it for consideration. I 
shall have occasion to advert to the principle of this prop- 
osition in the course of my remarks, and now merely 
allude to the proposition itself to show that, on all 
hands, a surplus has been anticipated. The bill propo- 
ses to operate upon the surplus which may be in the 
Treasury, beyond a certain amount, on the first day of 
January next. 
a statement in figures, by which he attempts to show 
that the appropriations already made, and probably to 
be made, far exceed any amount now in the Treasury. 
There is nothing new in this. It is alwaysso. The re- 





| means are abundant. 
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reputation, from the fact that there are not enough of 
them to present the true state of the account. Now, sir, 
I do not intend to trouble the Senate with a detailed 
statement of Treasury estimates, for I did not come here 
expecting to be called on for any such purpose. Those 
estimates have been made by many, very many, during 
this discussion. I will not detain the Senate by repeat- 
ing them; but I will take the result of the lowest amongst 
them all, and by that, including the stock in the Bank 
of the United States, there will be in the Treasury, on 
the first day of January next, from twenty-five to thirty 
millions of dollars. 

Sir, if any of the estimates of receipts come within 
millions of the truth, there must be a large, a very large, 
surplus in the Treasury at that time. Our appropriations, 
since the late war, exclusive of the payment of the na- 
tional debt, have ranged from ten to sixteen millions of 
dollars per annum. We have, at this time, appropria- 
tions of an extraordinary character, which will swell the 
amount toa much larger sum. The sum of thirty-five 
millions has been deemed, by almost every one, suffi- 
ciently ample to cover them. These extraordinary ap- 
propriations will not be required the next year, and 
therefore the future receipts of the Treasury will not be 
applied to them a second time. My colleague admits 
that the unexpended balances at the end of the year 
usually amount to one half of the appropriations; and 
where the appropriations are unusually large, those bal- 
ances are increased in a still greater ratio. If the ap- 
propriations be $35,000,000, then we may safely assume 
the unexpended balances to be $20,000,000. But my 
honorable colleague, in order to make out his balance 
against the Treasury at this time, swells our appropria- 
tions for the present year to the enormous amount of 
from fifty-four to fifty-five millions of dollars. I confess 
I was astonished and amazed atthe result. Would such 
an expenditure have been thought of, but for this ple- 
thora of the Treasury? 

Sir, when our means are ample, I am willing to go all 
reasonable lengths in any appropriations for the common 
defence of the country. I have, thus far, gone in my 


| votes as far as any one. There is a propriety in making 
My honorable colleague has submitted | 


liberal appropriations for national objects, when our 
I will continue to vote on the 


| same scale of liberality; but I cannot consent to make 
| appropriations for the mere purpose of getting rid of a 


ceipts into the Treasury of the current year are always | 
calculated upon to meet appropriations made by Con- | 


gress, and of which more than one half, in amount, re- | 


mains in the Treasury as unexpended balances at the 


close of the year; so that his statement furnishes no | 


satisfactory evidence as to the amount of surplus on the 
first day of January next. He merely shows what may 
probably be appropriated, but not drawn out of the 
Treasury, and omits to show what may probably 
be received into it. Sir, it would have been much 
much more satisfactory to me if my friend, skilled in fig- 
ures, as we all know himto be, had given us an estimate 
of receipts as well as disbursements. Stopping short 
where he did, is calculated to produce a wrong impres- 
sion on minds not accustomed to grasp and dwell on the 
vast expenditures, and still vaster receipts, of a Govern- 
ment like ours. It is an old and very familiar maxim, 
that figures cannot lie; but when they are paraded in this 
manner, and exhibit the debit without the credit side 
of the account, they may very easily give to the uniniti- 
ated erroneous ideas of the state of the Treasury at a 
particular period. 1 donot intend to impeach the truth 
of the maxim that figures cannot lie; but | mean to say 
that unless they are put in the right place, and enough 
of them, they are the greatest liars in the world. I am 
apprebensive that the gentleman’s figures will suffer in 
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troublesome and embarrassing surplus. The habit of 
extravagance, which will thus be acquired, will be a far 
greater evil than any disposition of the surplus which 
has been or can be proposed. But if my honorable 
colleague’s estimate of appropriations should be correct, 
then I say that the unexpended balances on the first of 


| January next would alone be more than $25,000,000—a 


sum equal, or nearly equal, to any estimate of the 
surplus in the Treasury at that time! Sir, we are told 
by the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benron} 
that he will hereafter hold us to our estimates. Iam 
willing, sir, to be put upon the record, and will not de- 
ny my prediction of twenty-five or thirty millions of sur- 


plus on the first day of January next. Let this be placed 


alongside of his prediction of none, and I am content. 


| But, say gentlemen, this unexpected surplus has arisen 


from the enormous amount of the sales of the public 
lands, which cannot be expected to be realized hereaf- 
ter. Sir, [do not believe in such a sudden reduction 
for the present year. I think I can discern the elements 
and the operations by which the amount of sales is to be 
measurably keptup. This is not all speculation, as some 
gentlemen seem to suppose. The rise and value of 
property throughout the country is not a mere bubble. 
‘The sale of western lands is not all a bubble. If gen- 
tlemen’s imaginations lag behind the reality, let them 
not urge their own tardiness as the rate of velocity by 
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which the movements of others are to be governed. Let | immense tributary streams of emigration from New Eng- 
them not apply their fanciful theories, by which all these | land and New York. Enterprise, intelligence, capital, 
things are to be accounted for and explained. Property | and wealth, float upon its broad and resistless current, 
has risen throughout the world. It is one of the results | till they are scattered and spread over the vast fields of 
of a long, and continued, and almost universal peace; | their destination. It is true, that with all this there are 
where the physical energies of a whole population have | great speculations in the public lands; but these specu- 
been applied to objects of productive industry, instead | lations are generally the results of a keen-eyed sagacity, 
of being wasted in destructive and sanguinary wars. Let | of a far-reaching forecast, and of anticipated benefits, 
them not compare our present condition with thatatthe | which are generally realized within the time which has 
close of the late war, which exhibited a factitious state | been prescribed for their accomplishment. These are 
of things. The application of more than $120,000,000 | some of the elements that enter into the estimates for the 
to the arts of war, instead of the arts of peace, gave an | sale and settlement of the public lands; these are some 
unnatural impulse to every thing. Property was raised | of the causes which contribute to the rapid advancement 
above its real value, and, of course, fell when the cause | of our territorial population, until, like the aurora 
which gave the impulse ceased to operate. Not so at | borealis, we sce State after State shooting up into 
the present time. Property has intrinsic value, general- | the firmament of the Union; stripe after stripe, and star 
ly speaking, equal to its market value; and it arises from | after star, are thus added to that banner which so tri- 
the application of productive labor to the improved | umphantly waves “ o’er the land of the free, and the 
cultivation of the soil. This labor is made capable of | home of the brave.” 

being applied, by means of our canals and railroads, and Again, the products from the labor of this increased 
all kinds of internal improvements. In regard to the | and increasing population are borne on a refluent tide, 
State of New York, (1 speak not without experience,) I | and emptied into the lap of the great commercial empo- 
have witnessed the rise and progress of her greatness. | rium of the western world. The city of New York pre- 
Her system of internal improvements was the commence- | sents one of the happiest illustrations of the effects pro- 
ment of anew era. The opening of the Erie canal wrought | duced by our system of internal improvements, and of 
a complete revolution in the internal concerns of the | internal commerce. The assessed value of her real and 
State. There are those now living who well recollect | personal estate, and her population at different periods 
the time when western New York was almost a wilder- | since the close of the late war with Great Britain, are 
ness; when the now beautiful city of Utica was a fron- | an unerring index to the rapid and progressive improve- 
tier settlement; and when Fort Stanwix was the u/tima | ment of the West, and the far West, which contribute 
thule of the State. But, sir, the revolution produced by so essentially to her greatness.* Here, too, in the sud- 
the Erie canal was for the benefit and advancement of | den advance of her real estate, the croakers of the 
the whole State. It wrought changes in the mode of present day will think they discover the work of specu- 
cultivation; and whilst the counties on the Hudson river lation; and that this apparent prosperity must give way 
increased tenfold, those in western New York increased | to some violent reaction. Sir, [ am not in the habit of 
a hundredfold. Who can longer wonder at the rise of | making predictions, but I will venture one in the pres- 
property, when he sees such an increase of the products | ent case, and that is, that, without some great and un- 
of the soil? It is within my day when the county of | expected calamity, the man is not now living who will 
Dutchess sent seven members to the Assembly; whereas | ever see real estate in the city of New York cheaper 
now she sends but three, notwithstanding a continued | than itisatthe presenttime. he statistics of New York 
and increasing population, whilst some of the western are applicable to every commercial city of the Union, in 
counties, which were then scarcely known on the map, | proportion to the foreign and internal commerce which 
now outstrip her in population and representation. It is | they enjoy, and the eleménts which enter into her great- 
but two or three years since, when the amount of tolls | ness are those which contribue to the general prosperity 
on the Erie canal exceeded a million of dollars, and only | of the whole country. But, sir, some of our political 
one seventeenth part of the products which paid those | economists are frightened at this prosperity. They 
tolls came from west of Buffalo. What but the rapid sale | think they see in it the seeds of our sudden decline. 
and settlement of our western lands could have produced | They have measured us by the old standards of Europe, 
such results? And if such were the astonishing effects | and cannot encompass our rapid and astonishing growth. 
within the borders of New York, what must they be in | In truth, we have astounded the European world—their 
the far West, where emigration and population are in- | statesmen and their philosophers have been baffled in 
creasing in a more than geometrical ratio? This brief | all their calculations and investigations in relation to us. 
statement of a few of the statistics of New York furnishes | They have found that the rules which they have been 
some idea of the almost inconceivable settlement and | accustomed to apply to the nations of the old world 
improvement of the whole region of the West. It is | seemed to have no immediate application to us. A peo 
stated that thousands upon thousands of emigrants have | ple of yesterday, and already the most prosperous on 
already arrived this season at the single port of New | earth; our free institutions command the admiration of 
York; and we are informed that from 2,000 to 2,500 ! the world; our civil and religious liberty offer an asylum 
daily leave the port of Buffalo, that Queen of the West. | to the oppressed of all nations. And still, in the midst 
What does all of this indicate?) These emigrants are not | of this prosperity, in the full enjoyment of all these 
all paupers, thus suddenly thrown upon our shures. It | blessings, we find at home, as well as abroad, those who 
is true there are some of this description. But the great | cannot discover the cause which makes us, above all 
body of them are those who have fled from the cares, | others, a happy, great, and prosperous people. Sir, it 
the troubles, the oppressions, of the old world, to seek a | ——— 

home and an asylum in this land of liberty and of law. | ¢ Comparative statement of the population, and of the val 
Most of them, too, have more or less means—means ues of rea! and personal estate, in the city of New 


which, though small in the land from whence they York, at three different periods, from the opening of 
came, are, nevertheless, sufficiently ample to make an in- the Erie canal in 1825. 
vestment, and to lay the foundation of a home and a for- 





: : : . ,opulation. Real estate. Personal estate. 
tune for themselves and their childrenin our western wilds, Population oT aes 
It is this flood-tide of emigration that is settling, and im- | 1825, 166,086 $58,425,625 — 
proving,and opening, this new world of the West; this tide | 1830, 203,007 87,603,530 $37,584,938 


setting in from Europe is swollen and accelerated by the | 1835, 270,089 143,732,425 74,991,278 
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is contained in two words: 
But for this, our canals and our railroads, our great works 
of internal improvement of every kind, could never 


it is our CREDIT SYSTEM. 


have been made. The Erie canal, the wonder of the | 
age, must have remained a mere project in the imagi- 
nation of its projectors. ‘That stupendous work, which 
has added millions upon millions to the value of prop- 
erty within the extended sphere of its influence, must 
have remained unexecuted but for the credit system. 
But for this system, those great works throughout the 
Union, by which we have conquered time and space, 
could never have been accomplished. It is by this 
means that the giant arms of this young and growing re- 
public have piled prosperity upon prosperity, moun- 
tuins high, as the giants of old piled Ossa upon Pelion; 
not, like them, with a view to scale the heavens, but 
that she might place on its lofty summit the light of 
liberty, to shed its lustre and its benign influence 
throughout the world. Sir, that lustre has been shed, 
that influence has been felt, and is now being felt, in 
different portions of the globe. Under its magic 
touch thrones have trembled, dynasties have been over- 
turned, and crowns have fallen. The credit system is 
the distinguishing feature between despotism and liber- 
ty; it is the offspring of free institutions; it is found to 
exist, and its influence is felt, in proportion to the free- 
dom enjoyed by any people. By freedom I do not 
mean unregulated, unrestrained, natural liberty; but 
that freedom which is founded on just and equitable 
laws; where the rights of personal security, of private 
property, and religious toleration, are 
every individual; where there is a general diffusion of 
knowledge, and the existence of public and private mo- 
rality, These are the elements, and they together form 
the basis of public confidence on which the credit sys- 


tem rests. ‘This is the invention of modern times. 
In the old Governments of Europe, where liberty 
never found a resting place, credit was unknown. To 


the United States has been left the honor of maturing 
and perfecting this system. To the United States, also, 
is the honor due of having first applied the system of 
steam navigation. ‘The effects on the general prosperity 
of the nation have been as sensibly felt in the one case 
as in the other; and he who should at this day recom- 
mend an entire abandonment of our cred at system for a 
sole and exclusive metallic currency, would b&deemed 
no less visionary than he who should attempt to substi- 
tute a Pent isyly ania wagon for a locomotive ora canal 
packet, or should enc leavor to stem the resistless cur- 
rent of the Mississippi in a flat boat, instead of those 
splendid palaces which now move majestically on its 
waters. Shall we, then, Mr. President, check this tide 
of prosperity, by the introduction of new and untried 
schemes? Shall we not be content with the necessaries, 
the comforts, the conveniences, and the luxuries of hfe, 
which are so widely diffused throughout this whole 
country? Shall we attempt to overthrow, subvert, and 
destroy, a system which has produced all these blessings; 


which has brought happiness and plenty to the door of 


every man; and that, toa, for the purpose of adopting 
some of the exploded doctrines of the political econo- 
mists of Europe? Sir, you might as well attempt to 
apply the common law of England, which was born and 
nurtured on the Thames, to the father of waters in this 
western world, and to our mighty inland seas, compared 
with which the boasted streams and lakes of Europe 
dwindle into rills and ponds beside them; yes, these vast 
inland seas, into which, in the language of a distinguish- 

ed Senator of my own State, you might cast the whole 
las nd of the common law, witl producing a ripple. 

Sir, I believe . speak the 
m) political friends in this Sen _ when J say they in- 
tend no such thing. I bell ve | speak the sentiment 


out 








almost unanimous sentiment of 





guarantied to | 
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of the democratic party throughout the Union, when I 
say, | believe they neither expect nor desire any such 
thing. What, then, do they expect and desire? I 
answer, no more nor less than what every real friend to his 
country is willing to adopt, namely, a preservation, and, 
at the same time, a regulation of the credit system. In 
all such measures of reform I will goas far as he who 
goes farthest. Preserve and regulate, but not destroy, 
is my motto. Enlarge your specie basis; introduce, as 
far as practicable, a gold currency, bythe prohibition of 
small notes; provide means for coining at the mint; take 
all proper measures to prevent excessive issues of bank 
paper, and the unnecessary increase of bank incorpora- 
tions; repeal your restraining laws, so as to permit the 
free employment and investment of foreign capital. 
Whatever danger there may be, is to be found in the 
abuse of the system, and not in its existence. Guard 
against these abuses, and correct them when discovered. 
An entire abandonment of the credit system, and a 
return to a sole and exclusive metallic currency, if it 
were practicable, would produce desolation and destruc- 
tion from one extremity of the Union to the other. 
Such notions ought not, cannot, must not, prevail. 

Mr. President, I hope [ shall be pardoned for this di 
gression from the main subject of discussion. My 
apology will be found in the course and character of 
this debate. The question again recurs, what disposi- 
tion shall be made of the surplus revenue? That there 
will be a surplus, seems to have been conceded or 
taken for granted on all hands, except by the Senator 
from Missouri. It was anticipated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he recommended a mode of disposing 
of it. What was that proposition? Why, sir, in sub 
stance, thatthe Secretary should go into the market, by 
himself or agent, and inv ‘est it in the State stocks. This 
proposition was introduced by my honorable colleague; 
and if a surplus was not anticipated, why introduce a 
proposition to dispose of that which it was supposed would 
have no existence? The proposition received but little 
fayor in the Senate. I will not attempt to recapitulate 
the objections which were made to it. Some of them 
struck me as more imaginary than real. I did not a; 
preciate them as other gentlemen did. In the vote 
which was taken upon my honorable colleague’s prop 
osition, we found ourselves in a lean minority of four. 
Being satisfied that something ought to be done, I de- 
termined to unite in a proposition which should be more 
generally satisfactory to my political friends. The one 
reported by the select committee 

‘*That the money which shall be in the Treasury of 
the United States on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, reserving the sum of five mil- 
lions of dollars, sh: all be deposited with the several States, 
in proportion to their respective amounts of population, 
as ascertained by the last census, according to the pro- 
vision of the second section of the first article of the con- 
stitution; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver 
the same to such persons as the several States may au- 
thorize to receive it, on receiving certificates of depos- 
ite, signed by the competent authorities of such State, 
each for such amount, and in such form, as the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury may prescribe, which shall set forth 
and express the obligation of the State to pay the amount 


thereof to the United States, gns; and which 





was 


ass 


or their 


said certificates it shall be competent for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in _ name and behalf of the United 
States, to sell and assign, whenever so directed by any 


act of Congress; all sales and assignments, however, to 
: } eens ‘ a ] 
be ratable, and in just and equal proportions among all 
the States, acco ling to the amounts received by them, 
. ro) a atees ree eae 
respectively; and all such certihcat of deposit shall be 
subject to, and shall bear an interest of five per cent 
, le half ve rom the tims anon 
per annum, payable hall yearly, f 1 the time of h 
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sale and assignment, and shall be redeemable at the 
pleasure of the States issuing the same.” 

That part of it which required an act of Congress be- 
fore the Secretary could sell and assign the certificates 
was deemed objectionable. The object was to keep the 
money so far under the control of the Secretary as to 
enable him to use the means when necessary. I accord- 
ingly offered an amendment, which was adopted, by 
which the Secretary was authorized, on behalf of the 
United States, to sell and transfer the certificates when- 
ever it should be necessary, for want of other money in 
the Treasury to meet appropriations made by Congress. 
This amendment removed the principal objections to the 
bill. It placed the avails of the money in the power of 
the Secretary, whenever it should be required to meet 
such appropriations. If there should be means sufficient 
in the Treasury to meet them, then of course the money 
would not be wanted. It would never be called for un- 
til there was a deficiency of means. 

Let us now inquire, Mr. President, whether this prop- 
osition, so amended, is one. which ought to be adopted. 
The idea of returning to the States any surplus revenue 
which has been collected from the people, by indirect 
taxation, is neither unheard of nor novel. We have high 
authority as to the expediency of the measure; and if the 
proposition under consideration, which is a mere depos- 
ite, and not a distribution, involves no constitutional dif- 
ficulty, then we have the same authority in favor of its 
adoption. This authority is one which no friend of the 
administration will lightly disregard. President Jackson, 
in his message of December, 1829, has the following 
language: 

** After the extinction of the public debt, it is not 
probable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon princi- 
ples satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, until 
a remote period, if ever, leave the Government without 
a considerable surplus in the Treasury beyond what may 
be required for its current service. As, then, the pert- 
od approaches when the application of the revenue to 
the payment of debt will cease, the disposition of the 
surplus will present a subject for the serious delibera- 
tion of Congress, and it may be fortunate for the country 
that it is yet to be decided. Considered in connexion 
with the difficulties which have heretofore attended ap- 


propriations for purposes of internal improvement, and | 
with those which this experience tells us will certainly | 


arise whenever power over such subjects may be exer- 
cised by the General Government, it is hoped that it may 


lead to the adoption of some plan which will reconcile | 


the diversified interests of the States, and strengthen the 
bonds which unite them. Every member of the Union, 
in peace and in war, will be benefited by the improve- 
ment of inland navigation and the construction of bigh- 
ways in the several States. Let us, then, endeavor to at- 
tain this benefit in a mode which will be satisfactory to 
all. That hitherto adopted has, by many of our fellow- 
citizens, Seen deprecated as an infraction of the consti- 
tution, white by others it has been viewed as inexpedient. 
All feel that it has been employed at the expense of har- 
mony in the legislative councils. 

“* To avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most 
safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made 
of the surplus revenue would be its apportionment among 
the several States according to their ratio of representa- 
tion; and should this measure not be found warranted by 
the constitution, that it would*be expedient to propose 
to the States an amendment authorizing it. I regard an 
appeal to the source of power, in cases of real doubt, 
and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to the 
general welfare, as among the most sacred of all our ob- 
ligations.” 

From this it would seem that a surplus was antici- 
pated after the extinction of the public debt, and that it 
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would continue to a remote period, beyond the current 
expenses of the Government. The importance of in- 
ternal improvements was duly appreciated; but, inas- 
much as the appropriation of money for that purpose 
by Congress was necessarily unequal, and inasmuch as 
some entertained doubts as to the constitutional power 
of Congress-thus to appropriate it, the President very 
properly expressed the opinion ‘that the most safe, 
just, and federal disposition which could be made of the 
surplus revenue would be its apportionment among the 
several States according to their ratio of representation; 
and should this measure not be found warranted by the 
constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to 
the States an amendment authorizing it.” The Presi- 
dent seemed fully to appreciate the expediency of the 
measure of apportionment of the surplus revenue among 
the States, but cautiously and properly reserved the 
constitutional question. After the delivery of this mes- 
sage, public attention was turned to the subject. Com 

ing from so high-a source, it received due consideration, 
and those who doubted its expediency, suggested their 
objections. Here the matter rested till the next session 
of Congress, when the President, in his annual message 
of December, 1830, again recurs to the subject. He ad- 
verts to the opinion expressed in his previous message, 
that there would be ‘*a considerable surplus in the 
Treasury beyond what may be required for its current 
service;” and adds, ‘I have had no cause to change 
that opinion, but much to confirm it.” He again repeats 
the recommendation of ** the adoption of some plan for 
the distribution of the surplus funds which may, at any 
time, remain in the ‘Treasury after the national debt 
shall have been paid, among the States in proportion to 
the number of their representatives, to be applied by 
them to objects of internal improvement.” The Presi- 
dent then proceeds to answer the objections which have 
been made to the recommendation contained in’ his for- 
mer message, and repeated in this. Those objections 
are the same which have been urged against this bill, 
and he refutes them satisfactorily and triumphantly. 

It is due to him that I should give his views in his own 
language. They are as follows: 

** | have heretefore felt it my duty to recommend the 
adoption of some plan for the distribution of the surplus 
funds which may at any time remain in the Treasury, 
after the national debt shall have been paid, among the 
States, in proportion to the number of their represent- 
atives, to be applied by them to objects of internal im- 
provement. 

‘* Although this plan has met with favor in some por- 
tions of the Union, it has also elicited objections which 
merit deliberate consideration. A brief notice of these 
objections here, will not, therefore, | trust, be regard. d 
as out of place. 

‘* They rest, as far as they have come to my knowl. 
edge, on the following grounds: Ist, an objection to the 
ratio of distribution; 2d, an apprehension that the exist- 
ence of such a regu'ation would produce improvident 
and oppressive taxation to raise the funds for distribu- 
tion; 3d, that the mode proposed would lead to the con- 
struction of works of a local nature, to the exclusion of 
such as are general, and as would, consequently, be of a 
more useful character; and, last, that it would create a dis- 
creditable and injurious dependance on the part of the 
State Governments upon the Federal power. Of those who 
object to the ratio of representation as the basis of dis- 
tribution, some insist that the importations of the respec- 
tive States would constitute one that would be more 
equitable; and others, again, that the extent of their 


| respective territories would furnish a standard which 


would be more expedient, and sufficiently equitable. 
The ratio of representation presented itself to my mind, 
and it still does, as one of obyious equity, because of its 
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being the ratio of contribution, whether the funds to be 
distributed be derived from the customs or from direct 
taxation. It does not follow, however, that its adoption 
is indispensable to the establishment of the system pro- 
posed. There may be considerations appertaining to 
the subject which would render a departure, to some 
extent, from the rule of contribution proper. Nor is 


it absolutely necessary that the basis of distribution be | 


confined to one ground. It may, if, in the judgment of 
those whose right it is to fix it, it be deemed politic 
and just to give it that character, have regard to 
several. 

**In my first message I stated it to be my opinion that 
‘it is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon 
principles satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, 
until a remote period, if ever, leave the Government 
without a considerable surplus in the Treasury beyond 
what may be required for its current service.’ I have 
had no cause to change that opinion, but much to con- 
firm it. Should these expectations be realized, a suita- 


ble fund would thus be produced for the plan under | 


consideration to operate upon; and, if there be no such 


fund, its adoption will, in my opinion, work no injury | 
to any interest; for I cannot assent to the justness of | 


the apprehension that the establishment of the propo- 
sed system would tend to the encouragement of improv- 
ident legislation of the character supposed. 
the proper authority, in the exercise of constitutional 
power, shall at any time hereafter decide to be for the 


country; and we have ample security that every 
abuse of power in that regard, by the agents of the 
people, will receive a speedy and effectual corrective 
at their hands. The views which I take of the future, 


founded on the obvious and increasing improvement of 


all classes of our fellow-citizens in intelligence and in 


public and private virtue, leave me without much appre- 
hension on that head. 


**[ do not doubt that those who come after us will 


be as much alive as we are to the obligations up. n all | 


the trustees of political power to exempt those for 


whom they act from all unnecessary burdens; and as | 


sensible of the great truth, that the resources of the na- 


tion, beyond those required for immediate and necessary | 
purposes of Government, can nowhere be so well de- | 


posited as in the pockets of the people.” 
1 am glad that my friend from Virginia [Mr. Rives] 


referred to this message as containing the grounds of 


his argument. I should have referred to it, if he had 
not; for this recommendation was strongly impressed 
on my mind, although [ had not seen it from the time it 
was delivered till this day. But | was a member of the 


Senate of New York at that period, and well remember | 
that the doctrines of this message formed the basis of 


our Governor’s message on this subject. The reports 
of our committees on internal improvements, in both 
Houses, assumed the same ground. I believe the con- 


stitutional question was all along reserved; but, aside | unequally distributed amongst the whole people. If the 


from that, no one at that time seemed to doubt the ex- 
pediency or the policy of the measure. I have been 
subsequently led to doubt both the expediency and pol- 


icy of a general system of distribution amongst the States | 


of the surplus revenue of the Government. I have fear- 


ed that it might create a too great dependance of the | 


States on the General Government. 1 will not now say 
any thing of the constitutional question, farther than to 
express my opinion that Congress has no power to raise 
revenue for the purpose of distribution. 


find a surplus on our hands, without any design from | 
our legislation to produce it, it presents a different ques- | 
The time has now arrived, the contingencies have 
now happened, when the President anticipated such a 


tion, 
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| gant character. 


| improvident legislation. 
| accidental, or incidental, or unavoidable. 
Whatever | 


any | shall we do with it? 
general good, will, in that as in other respects, deserve 


and receive the acquiescence and support of the whole | 


But when we | 
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surplus; the surplus is on hand, and it will continue to 
increase far beyond our appropriations. It is in vain to 


} shut our eyes to the fact; we may deceive ourselves, but 


we cannot deceive others. This surplus cannot be dis- 
posed of by appropriations, unless of the most extrava- 
Willthe people tolerate appropriations 
for the mere purpose of getting rid of a surplus? No, 
sir, [apprehend not. They will justify their represent- 
atives in making liberal appropriations for all objects 
of national defence. Extravagant expenditures, for the 
sole object of disposing of the surplus revenue, are, in 
my judgment, far more dangerous than any objections 
which I have heard urged against a distribution amongst 
the States. These expenditures beget the necessity of 
continuing them, and by and by we shall be obliged to 
raise the tariff, and increase the burdens of the people, 
for the purpose of carrying out the extravagances with 
which we improvidently commenced. Sir, the people 
of this country will never approve such a principle. 
What, then, shall be done? We have a large surplus 
on hand. It will be much larger on the Ist of January 
next. It is in vain to wish we had it not. It is in our 
hands, and we must dispose of it. No matter by what 
means we got it—no matter whether by indiscreet or 
We have the surplus—call it 
The question 
Shall we throw it tnto the 
Shall we burn itup’? No. What, then, 
Shall we leave it to accumulate in 
the deposite banks? There are weighty objections 
against it. There is no reason for keeping in those 
banks any more than is required for the current dis- 
bursements of the Government. That will always be a 
large amount. Beyond that, it is neither profitable to 
the banks nor useful to the people. Most of the banks 
are limited in their discounts by their charters. The 
elements which enter into their discounts are, their cap- 
ital, their circulation, and their deposites. In the city 
of*New York their deposites are large and their circula- 
tion small. In fact, their circulation is a mere bagatelle. 
Well, sir, when their discounts run up to the limit pre- 
scribed by their charters, the surplus deposites are of no 
further use to them nor to the public. It is true, in the 
city of New York, they have been used so far as pru 
dence and a due regard to the calls of the Government 
would permit. 

The surplus, beyond what the deposite banks could 
use, and beyond what was required to meet the drafis 
of the Treasury, has been loaned, without interest, to 
other banks, on which they have discounted; and the 
community have thus had the benefit. After the late 
calamitous fire in the city of New York, I have no doubt 
the banks have discounted on these funds, and thereby 
essentially relieved the commercial interests of the city. 
The idea that these funds, to the amount of millions, 
have been hoarded up by the banks, is as improbable as 
it is untrue. They have been used, so far as prudence 
would permit; but still their benefits in this way are very 


is, What shall we do with it? 
ocean? No. 


money has been collected, by indirect taxation, from the 
people, it is right that they should participate, in the 
same ratio, in its benefits. This cannot be done through 
the deposite banks. I see no mode left so just and 
proper, and so unexceptionable, as the one prescribed 
in this bill, namely, a deposite with the States. If there 
were any thing objectionable in a distribut as recom 
mended by the President, there would not be, as it ap- 
pears to me, in a deposite with the States he Presi- 
dent, in all his messages, has been perfectly consistent. 
He Ifis never recommended a general system of distri- 
bution. He has merely pointed out a mode of disposing 
of any surplus which might be unavoidably on hand be- 
yond the wants of the Government, after the i 
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of the national debt. He has always contended against 
the policy of raising revenue for the purpose of distri- 
bution, but has, at different times, suggested the expe- 
diency of such a disposition of any surplus which might 
be in the Treasury, without any design on the part of 
the Government to produce it for such a purpose. This 
distinction has been kept up all along by the President, 
in all his messages in which he has had occasion to touch 
the subject. It is a distinction by which he has stood 
justified, and will stand justified, before the people, as 
long as he maintains that consistency, that upright, hon- 
est course, which has thus far characterized all his public 
acts, and which, I trust, will characterize them in future. 
His doctrines, thus far, on this subject, have been ap- 
proved; and the distinction to which I have alluded, 
and which can be traced through all his messages, is one 
sound in itself, and one perfectly understood by the 
people of the United States. In his veto message on the 
land bill, in 1852, I find the same distinction; and here, 
too, it is proper to add that he suggested doubts, as he 
had done before, of its constitutionality; but the distinc- 


surplus of revenue, paid in by them, and creating a sur- 
plus for the purpose of distribution among the States, is 
clearly taken and kept up, in perfect accordance with 
what he had said on former occasions. 
approve of the doctrines contained in that message. I 


a general distribution system in regard to a surplus cre- 
ated for the purpose of such distribution. 
dent’s reasoning on that subject is perfectly conclusive 
tomy mind. Amongst other things, he says: 
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of distribution. Viewing this bill as, in effect, assuming 
the right not only to create a surplus for that purpose, 
but to divide the contents of the Treasury among the 
States without limitation, from whatever source they 
may be derived, and asserting the power to raise and 
appropriate money for the support of every State Gov- 
ernment and institution, as well as for making every 
local improvement, however trivial, | cannot give it my 
assent.” 

From all this it appears that the President is in favor 
of a disposition of an incidental or unavoidable surplus, 
provided, always, it can be constitutionally done. I will 
not stop to inquire whether such a distribution of such a 
surplus be constitutional or not. It is not necessary in 
reference to the proposition contained in this bill. This 
proposition is not a distribution by which the money 
becomes absolutely the preperty of the States, and 
which is never again to be returned, and which the 
States are under no obligation to return to the United 
States; but it isa mere deposite with the States of the 


| surplus revenue, incidentally and unavoidably on hand, 
tion between returning to the people an unavoidable | 


1 most heartily | 


by which the States acquire no property in it. It re 

mains the property of the United States just as fully and 
as perfectly as if it were in the immediate custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The States become the 
mere depositories. Now, as to the constitutional power 


| of Congress to direct the surplus revenue of the Govern 
am fully sensible of the dangers to be apprehended from | 


ment, incidentally and unavoidably in the Treasury, to 


| be deposited whenever and wherever it pleases, I can 


The Presi- | 


not for one moment entertain a particle of doubt. It is 


the duty of the administration of the Government, when 


‘**It has been supposed that, with all the reductions in | 


our revenue which could be speedily effected by Con- 
gress, without injury to the substantial interests of the 
country, there might be, for some years to come, a sur- 
plus of moneys in the Treasury, and that there was, in 
principle, no objection to returning them to the people 
by whom they were paid. As the literal accomplish- 
ment of such an object is obviously impracticable, it was 
thought admissible, as the nearest approximation to it, 
to hand them over to the State Governments, the more 
immediate representatives of the people, to be by them 
applied to the benefit of those to whom they properly 
belong: a. The principle and the obje ct was to return 
to the people an unavoidable surplus of revenue which 


ever they find such a fund on hand, to take care of it 
and preserve it—to keep it safely till it is wanted for the 
legitimate uses of the Government. Those uses are to 
be judged of by Congress, and its appropriations arc 
indicative of what it deems proper objects to which it 
should be applied. Until it is wanted for such appropri 
ations, it is the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
acting under the advice of the Executive, to keep it 
safely. Unless the places of deposite are prescribed by 
law, he takes upon himself the responsibility of selecting 


| them; but if Congress sees fit to act, it may direct such 


might have been paid by them under a system which | 


could not at once be abandoned; but even this resource, 


which at one time seemed to be almost the only alterna- 
tive to save the General Government from grasping un 
limited power over internal improvements, was suggest- 
ed with doubts of its constitutionality. 

** But this bill assumes a new principle. 


Its object is 


not to return to the people an unavoidable surplus of 


revenue paid in by them, but to create a surplus for dis- 
tribution among the States. It seizes the entire pro- 
ceeds of one source of revenue, and sets them apart asa 
surplus, making it necessary to raise the moneys for 
supporting the Government, and meeting the general 
charges, from other sources. It even throws the entire 
land system upon the customs for its support, and makes 
the public lands a perpetual charge upon the Treasury. 
It does not return to the people moneys accidentally or 
unavoidably paid by them to the Government, by which 
they are not wanted; but compels the people to pay 
moneys into the Treasury for the mere purpose of crea- 
ting a surplus for distribution to their State Govern- 
ments.” 


* * . 4 * * 


‘* However willing T might be that any unavoidable 


surplus in the Treasury should be returned to the people 
through their State Governments, | cannot assent to the 
prine’ple that a surplus may be « reated for the purpose 


places as, in its wisdom, shall seem most meet ancl 
proper. Now, sir, t hold that Congress can constitu 
tionally direct the public money to be deposited wher 
ever it pleases. It may direct it to be deposited in the 
Bank of England, in the State banks, in the mint of the 
United States, or in the treasuries of the several State 

Congress, whenever it undertakes to direct on this sub 
ject, is the sole judge of the place of deposite. It would 
intend, unquestionably, to select such places as are per- 
fectly safe; it would not discharge its duty to the people, 
whose representatives they are, and whose money it is, 
unless it selected places of deposite which were perfectly 
safe. Let me ask, Can there be any safer depositories 
than the States? [I answer, No. The stability of this 
Government depends on the stability of the States; it 
cannot exist without them. They, therefore, afford the 
very best and highest security which we can have for 
the safe keeping as well as the safe return of the money 
which may be intrusted to them, respectively. It is no 
objection to the censtitutional power of Congress thus 
to dispose of the public money, that it is deposited rata- 
bly with the States. So far as constitutional right is 
concerned, looking at this matter asa mere deposite, 
Congress could order it to be deposited in such propor- 
tions as it pleased; but the very object of thus deposit- 
ing the surplus with the States is, that we thereby have 
the best security for its safe keeping, and the best guar- 
antee for its sure return when required; and inasmuch 
as this incidental or unavoidable surplus, as the President 
terms it, has been collected by indirect taxation out of 
the people, it is but just and equitable that some rale 
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should be adopted, in depadag it with the States, that | 


shall give to them equal benefits, so fur as incidental 
benefits are to be derived from becoming the deposito- 
ries of it. 

If we should adopt the same ratio that we would in 
an absolute distribution, provided we had the constitu- 
tional power to distribute it, it would be no argument 
against the constitutional power of Congress thus to de- 
posite it. As to the constitutional power of Congress 
over this subject, | cannot for one moment doubt; I 
will not suffer myself to doubt. No one Il have heard 
has suggested any constitutional doubt, and no one, in 
my judgment, can place such an objection before the 
people in « way that they can comprehend it, or feel 
the force of it. F oo this view of the matter, i feel jus- 
tified in saying that I am sustained in my support of the 
proposition contained in this bill, by the principles laid 
down in the several messages of the President to which 
I] have referred; and backed by such authority, and from 
a deep settled conviction of the importance of the meas- 
ure, I cannot hesitate as tothe vote I shall give. If this 
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plan be not adopted, I ask gentlemen by what mode will | 


they dispose of this surplus? 


ifthere be any who do 
not believe 


here will be a surplus, (and this number 


must be very small,) to them I say, the plan proposed | 


can do no harm in that event, because there will be noth- 
mg on which it can operate. if the sentiment were 
unanimous, or any thing like it, that there will be no sur- 
plus, | would not then adopt any measure in relation to 
it, when there was no probability of its being required. 
But this is a very different case. No rational man can 
doubt but that there will be a large surplus, unless 
our era are made for the express purpose of 
getting rid of it; and, of course, in a very extravagant 
manner. I again ask, what shall we do with it? It isin 
vain to make objections to this proposition, unless gen- 
tlemen will condescend to point out some other mode of 
disposing of the public money. If none is suggested, 
and the present bill be not adopted, the money must re- 
main in the deposite banks, without legal regulation, and 
subject to all the clamor which has been, and which will 
hereafier be, madeagainst them. 
before said, | have entire confidence in the deposite 
banks. But no one can hesitate to say, and it is no dis- 
paragement to any banks to say, that this vast and accu- 
mulating treasure is more secure in the treasuries of the 
several States. With the confidence which I place in the 
security of the deposite banks, it would not be surpri- 
sing if L should be in favor of leaving it there; but that 
gentlemen who protess to look upon all banks with more 
or less distrust should be willing to leave it there, in 
stead of depositing it with the States, is to me a matter 
of astonishment. 

Some gentlemen, when pressed upon this point, and 
asked, what will you do? are re ady to say, leave it till 
the next session of Congress. Why leave it till the next 
session of Congress? emphatically ask. If there is to 
be a large surplus in the Treasury on the Ist of January 
next, it is our duty to the banks themselves, as well as 


I here repeat, as l have 


| timent, 


| this all-important 


our duty to our country, to make early arrangements for | 


its disposition. If itis to be deposited with the States 

the banks ought to know it, that they may be prep: red 
for it at the time fixed for that purpose. If it isto be 
left with them, and no change is hereafter to be made, 


they ought equally to know it; for their arrangements in | 


relation to the management of their own means would 
depend more or less on the fact, whether they were to 
retain the means of the Government. So that, in any 
point of view, it is all-important that the question be 
now settled. Every important interest of the country 
requires it. If it be not now arranged, it will be pro- 
ductive of the most alarming consequences. If this mo- 
ney is thus suffered to accumulate in these banks, the 


| the singal for 


| shall, 


eg 


people w inl never rest eptiafied that i it shall behoarde dup 
there; and it would in that case be of no use to the banks 
to have it. I take it for granted, then, it must be used. 

How far such a use of money, which has been collected 
from the people, would be deemed a just and equita- 
ble use of it in regard to the great body of them, I leave 
to the American people to judge. Inthe use of such 
means there is more or less favoritism; and the desire of 
the banks to make the most of it, especially if an interest 
is to be charged on it in their hands, would tend strongly 
towards those extravagant and wild speculations, about 
which gentlemen have so feelingly declaimed. If this 
money should be loaned out to the communities where 
these deposite banks are located, will it not be seen at 
once that the business of those places will be more or 
less extended, according to the means employed? Sup- 
pose, then, when these funds to such an enormous 
amount are thus loaned out, and the Government should 
want the money, can these banks respond, on notice 
given, to the call? If they can, it will be by reason of 
a sudden call on their debtors. What will be the con- 
sequence of such acall? We can readily foresee it. 
The whole money market will be disturbed. Like the 
sudden expansion and contraction of bank issues and 
bank discounts at all times, they would convulse the 
whole commercial community. Those convulsions are 
not confined to the communities in which they happen; 
their effects are felt every where. You cannot strike 
a blow at the city of New York, which will not be felt, 
not only through the whole State, but throughout the 
whole Union. 

But it may be said, and I believe has been said, in the 
course of this debate, that this money will not be need- 
ed by the Government, and will not be called for from 
the banks. So much the worse. The longer such an 
immense sum is left to accumulate and to be used by 
them, the worse it is. But, Mr. President, public sen- 
which is generally right, demands that some 
other disposition be made of this surplus revenue 
The people are jealous enough of banks at all times, 
but are peculiarly so of those, at this time, which hold 
such vast treasures which belong to them. 


Unless some 


other disposition be made of this surplus, suspicions will 


go abroad that the money is kept there for improper 
purposes, and from impr per m tives. Weknow there 
is no ground for such suspicion. But if it exist, whether 
true or false, the effect is the same. Its tende ney is to 
agitate the public mind, and a consequent Gerengement 
of the moneyed concerns of the country. I can readily 
foresee that, if Congress adjourns without regulating 
the deposite banks by law, and without disposing of this 
surplus revenue, the whole country will be agitated by 
question, and we shall have to 
encounter another scene of panic and distress, and 
thereby derange the currency, and more or less affect 
every interest in the country. No matter whether there 
be any just ground for such agitation or not, such is the 
state of parties and of party feeling that we cannot hope 
to be rid of however much we may deprecate its 
existence. Sir, I live ina commercial community. I 
feel that I know something of its interests, and [am un 

willing, for any consideration whatever, that this all-en- 
grossing topic should any longer be made t! 
party, to the great detriment of the paramou 
of society. I 


it interests 
am unwilling that such considerations 
by designing politicians, be mingled in the ap- 
proaching presidential contest, and that the com- 
mencement of the next session of Congress shall be 

increased and excitement 
till it is closed. a public confidence in our banks, 
as well as in our political instit utions, becomes im 
paired by such constant assaults; anc 1 when that is im- 
paired, every interest must suffer, 1 camo therefore, 


increasing 





1e sport of 
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lend my aid to continue such a state of things. By de- | As long as this money remains the property of the Gen- 
positing this money with the States, as is proposed by | eral Government, the States will exercise a proper cau- 
this bill, the public mind will be quieted; the banks will | tion as to the use and application of it. There will be 
be freed from the suspicion, as well as the odium, which | no profligate expenditures, merely because they have 
must attach to them under the state of things which I | come into the possession of such an amount of funds. 
have attempted to describe; and, above all things, our | Most of the States would probably apply it to internal 
pecuniary concerns will be separated from all political | improvements, already authorized by their respective 
connexions or associations—a consummation devoutly to | Legislatures, and perhaps already commenced. If it 
be wished. should be thus applied, there can be no better evidence 
Sir, there is no constitutional objection to this bill. | of its proper application, because such works have been 
The most refined sophistry cannot show any. Gentle- | authorized and commenced without reference to any 
men may attempt to confound it with a distribution. | such means. 1 might instance the State of New York as 
But it is no more nor less than a simple deposite of the | in this situation now. The last Legislature directed new 
public money with the States. It avoids the objections | works of internal improvement to be commenced, and 
which would exist to a general system of distribution. |-loaned her credit to the Hudson and Erie Railroad Com- 
That implies that a surplus shall be created for the pur- | pany, to the amount, in the aggregate of $6,000,000. 
pose of distribution. This does not even distribute a | For this amount she must issue stocks, and raise the 
surplus, accidentally and unavoidably on hand. It de- | money as it is wanted, and bearing such interest as is 
posites it with the States. It still remains the property |-directed by the act authorizing it. If she should receive, 
of the Government, and the Government can use the | under this bill, $5,000,000, more or less, it would to 
money whenever it is required for the public service. | that extent take the place of the stocks which are by her 
it creates no dependance, on the part of the States, on | past legislation already directed to be issued. This 
the General Government, as a distribution systemynight | money she would apply to those works of internal im- 
do. It merely provides fur the present emergency. It | proyement, and would pay no interest on it till it should 
disposes safely of a surplus, for which, at present, we | be wanted for the use of the United States; and when- 
have no use, and with which we know not what to do. | ever it should be so wanted, she would then pay an in- 
If gentlemen would satisfy me of any other proper dis- | terest, the same as she would have paid from the begin- 
position of it, 1 would embrace any proposition that | ning, on her own stocks, and provide for the principal 
wuld seem to meet the exigency of the case. But I | whenever it suits her convenience, because the certifi- 
hear of none, except to spend it all by extravagant ap- | cates of deposite are redeemable at her pleasure. If the 
propriations, or leave it to accumulate in the deposite money should not be called for, then she will retain it, 
banks. To both of these I have already indicated my | without interest, still resting under the obligation to re- 
objections. We are then brought back to the proposi- | turn it when required, and whenever it suits her con- 
tion contained in this bill; and I confess, after the matu- | venience to redeem her certificates which may have 
rest deliberation and reflection, I can not only see no ob- | been put into the market. What objection is there to 
jection to it, but can conceive of no mode so proper. By | her thus using this money? Has she not, like every State 
this mode the States will receive their ratable propor- | in the Union, contributed, by the indirect taxation of the 
tions of the surplus, giving the security of the States | people, to raise it? It is true it has not been raised with 
themselves for the repayment, when it is needed by the the design to accumulate a surplus; but being unavoid- 
General Government. ‘This money is retained by the | ably and without design on hand, what valid objection 
States, without interest, until the Secretary of the Treas- | can be urged to such an application of it? What appli- 
ury, for want of other means, sells the certificates of de- | cation can be made that will so much benefit the whole 
posites, when they are made to bear an interest of five | country? The States can carry on their works of inter- 
per cent. These certificates are redeemable at the | nal improvement much better and much more economi- 
pleasure of the States, and would always bring par in | cally than the United States can, even if there were no 
the market, and probably a premium. No arrangement | constitutional objection to such a system on behalf of the 
which has been suggested, or, as I believe, can be sug- | General Government. 
gested, is, in my judgment, equal tothis. It is the best By the proposition in this bill we also avoid another 
for both parties. It is best for the United States. It is | objection which is sometimes urged against a system of 
best for the individual States. If they invest the money | distribution, Ly which the money is given to the States, 
in internal improvements, or as a fund for education, it | namely, that we have no right in this way to carry ona 
will be vastly better employed for the whole country | system of internal improvements, by means of the agency 
than if it were left for the use of speculators in the de- | of the States, which we cannot carry on directly. In 
posite banks; and whenever it is wanted by the General | other words, if Congress cannot appropriate and apply 
Government, the Secretary of the Treasury, asitsagent, | the money for such purposes, it cannot give it to the 
has only to sell the certificates in market to get the | States for the same purposes. Under the present bill, 
money on them; and the States, on such sale, have mere- | the money is not given to the States. It is merely de- 
ly to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of | posited with them for safe keeping. It remains the 
five per cent. They are not bound to raise the princi- | property of the United States, and to be applied by their 
pal on any such call, because the certificates are made | agent, the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever it shall 
redeemable at their pleasure; and when they are sold, | become necessary to meet appropriations made by Con- 
they become to the States the same as any other five | gress. There is also this additional advantage of this 
per cent. stock which tkey may have issued. One ad- | proposition, namely: whenever these certificates are 
vantage, and one great advantage, of this proposition is, | sold, like all our State stocks, they would probably find 
that it requires no action on the part of Congress, nor | their way to Europe, and would, to the amount sold, be 
on the part of the States, to bring this money back to the means of introducing foreign capital into the coun- 
the Treasury, whenever it is required for the wants of | try. This is what is wanted. I will not dwell on the im- 
the Government. Congress judges in the first instance | portance of foreign capital to a country, and particularly 
} 





of those wants, and makes appropriations to meet them. | to this country. Our astonishing growth and prosperity 

if, then, there is a lack of other means, the Secretary | are greatly owing to the introduction and use of foreign 
of the Treasury, without any further action on the part | capital. Amidst all the turmoil and disturbances of the 
of Congress or the States, can avail himself of the fund | European world, there is no safer investment for capital 
thus deposited, by a sale and transfer of the certificates. | from abroad than the public securities of this country, 
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whether they be stocks of the United States or of the 
several States. Such, sir, are some of the advantages 
proposed by this bill; and in addition to all these, though 
last not least, its adoption will tend to quiet the public 
mind, to get rid of that feverish state of anxiety which 
has existed for some time past, which has kept our mon- 
etary system in constant agitation, which has disturbed 
the peace of the whole commercial community, and 
more or less deranged the affairs of the whole country. 
Mr. President, if such be some of the advantages of 
this bill, (and [I confess I have glanced at them but has- 
tily,) what, let me ask, is the objection to its adoption? 
w hy, sir, it is objected, in the first place, that the two 
propositions, namely, to regulate by law the deposite 
banks, and to dispose of the surplus revenue, ought not 
to have been in the same bill. Viewing these proposi- 
tions as I do, I have not, on my own account, any ob- 
embraced in the same bill; but 
knowing that a few of my political friends entertained 
different views from me.in regard to the latter one, I 
felt it due to them that they should have the opportuni- 
ty of acting and voting separately on them. My honor- 
able colleague, alth: ous gh he originally put the proposi- 
tions togethe Ty; accordingly moved to recommit the bill 
to a committee, with instructions to Neport two separate 
bills. After repeated trials, it was decided not to re- 
commt. This Lregret, because such a separation would 
have left each proposition to rest on its own merits, and 
every member of this body could, with perfect freedom, 
have voted for the one or the other, as he should deem 
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best. But the two propositions have been kept together | 


against my vote and against my wishes. ‘The question 
now is, approving them both as ldo, whether I shall 
vote against the whole bill because it contains a propo- 
sition which some other gentlemen do not approve. 
Sir, I cannot, under these circumstances, hesitate as to 
my course. I voted for the engrossmeut of the bill; 1 
shall vote for it on its final passage. But my honorable 
colleague objects to the ratio introduced by =e amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississipp'. Sir, I resisted 
I deemed the neie in the bill 
as reported by the select committee, namely, in propor- 
tion to federal population, more equitable and just; but 
I cannot vote against the whole bill merely because it 
takes the representatives of the States in the two Houses 
of Congress as the basis of deposite, instead of the rep- 
resentation in the popular branch. And, even though 
the ratio were restored, as my honorable colleague de- 
sires it, we know perfectly well that the bill would not 
receive his vote. Having done allin my power to retain 
the ratio required by the interests of my own State, and 
which seemed to me both just and equitable, and having 
failed in that, 1 cannot, consistently with my sense of 
duty, vote against a bill which contains two such impor- 
tant provisions, even if | have some objections to that 
part which relates to the surplus revenue. T should feel 
that they ought to be very weighty and very strong to 
induce me to vote against the other part of the bill reg- 


that ratio to the utmost. 


ulating the public deposites by law—a measure so fre- | 
g I | 


quently recommended by the President, and so imperi- 
ously demanded by the public voice. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri objects to 
this bill that it does not except from this ratable deposite 
with the States the unexpended balances, as they are 
termed, of the appropriations made by Congress; that 
the bill recaptures them, to use his own emphatical lan- 
guage, and brings them back for the purpose of distri- 
bution, after they have been appropriated by Congress. 
Sir, a good argument is sometimes put down and a bad 
one built up bya sarcasm. ‘This, | apprehend, must 
have been the object of the honorable Senator in thus 
speaking of the vermled bal- 
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Sir, what are the facts in regard to these balances? 
Congress makes appropriations to a large amount for the 
current year. A portion of the money, generally about 
one half, remains unexpended at the end of the year. 
Now, sir, when this money is wanted to meet such ap- 
propriations, the only inquiry is, whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury has the means for the purpose. No mat- 
ter whether those means are in the Treasury, from past 
receipts, before the appropriations were made, or wheth- 
er they have come there from receipts subsequent 
to their being made; the only inquiry should be, has 
the Secretary the meansto meet them?’ This is the 
common practice. Appropriations are often made be- 
yond the money in the T'reasury at the time, and are ex 
pected to be met by the subsequent receipts. But 
the sarcastic remark of the honorable Senator from 
Missouri would seem to imply that specific money was 
set apart for specific appropriations; as if, the mo- 
ment an appropriation was made, an ear-mark was 
placed upon the money in the Treasury sufficient to 
meet them; and then, that those identical pieces 
called in whenever they were needed, as a Dutchess 
county farmer would select particular sheep from his 
whole flock by the ear-marks he had previously placed 
on them. Sir, this idea is altogether fanciful. ‘There are 
no such specific sums set apart for specific appropria- 
tions. If this were so, what would be the result of the 
appropriations, if they should be made by the present 
Congress to the amount of some fifty-five millions of dol- 
lars, according to the statement exhibited by my honor- 
able colleague? Why, sir, the unexpended balances 
alone of such appropriations, that would remain in the 
Treasury on the first of January next, would be thirty 
millions of dollars. Do gentlemen desire that any such 
amount, or any portion of it, should remain there, mere- 
ly because it is an unexpended balance, and when the 
receipts of the current year will be more than sufficient 
to meet all the appropriations which will be made? It 
will be recollected that five millions of dollars are to be 
retained to meet any possible contingencies of the Treas- 
ury; and if, at any time, and from any unforeseen contin- 
gency, more should be wanted, the Secretary can at 
any moment cash the certificates of deposite in his hands, 
and thus avail himself of any amount he may require. 
There is no necessity, therefore, that these unexpended 
balances should be excepted out of the amount to be 
deposit d; but there is ev ry reason in the world why 
they should be included in it. 

Again, sir, it is urged that this surplus, thus depos- 
ited with the States, will never be called for by the 
General Government, and that such calls would not 
be responded to by the States if they were made. 
Let us, for one moment, examine these objections. In 
the first place, the way in which the money would be 
called for would be through appropriations made by 
Congress; and in case there were not means inthe Treas- 
ury to meet them, the Secretary would sell the certifi- 
cates of deposite for the purpose of raising the means. 
The States would have nothing to do with the transac 
tion. The Secretary would require no response from 


were 


| 
j them. ‘This objection might have had some plausibility 


ifthe bill had required that the certificates should be 
paid by the States, instead of being made transferable, 
and thereby enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cash them in the market. But, even if such had been 


its provision, does any one believe that there is a solitary 
State in this Union which would violate its pledged faith 


| to this or any other Government No, sir, no one can 
| seriously entertain such an ¢ pinion | would vouch for 
| allofthem. Corruption has not so far fastened on the vitals 
| of any of them, that they should soon exhibit such ey 
| idences of prematut lecay. l ¢, however, said that 
+ (ss Neress | ould omit to mak pproprintions, in Ol { 
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prevent this money from being called for or required by | ed. But, sir, if you want to ensure an increase of duties, 


the Secretary of the Treasury. What! Mr. President, 
Congress refuse to perform its duty to the country from 
the paltry consideration of keeping so much trash as 
might be grasped thus in the treasuries of the States! 
Who compose this body that would thus withhold the 
means for the common defence of the country? Let 
every member of either House put the question to him- 
self, whether he would be governed by sucl motives. 
His answer will be, No, sir—no. For my own part I 
should despise myself, if such considerations could, for 
a single moment, influence me; and I believe that senti- 
ment pervades the breast of every one who hears me. 
Where, then, is the danger of appropriations being with- 
held? 1 have heard it said that our constituents, the 
people, would direct or instruct us to vote against them, 
in order to prevent their portion of this surplus being 
withdrawn from their respective States. Sir, there is 
no such sordid and debasing spirit amongst the people of 
this country. They will go all necessary lengths to sus- 
tain the Government in any emergency, whether it be 
peace or whether it be war. It is their pride and their 
ambition to rally round the standard of their country, 
and to provide the requisite means for sustaining its insti- 
tutions and its honor. So far from withholding its means 
from it, they would always be ready to contribute their 
own. Sir, I have studied the character of the American 
people to little purpose, if I could suppose them capable 
of being guilty of such meanness. No, sir, they are a 
noble, a generous, a chivalrous people. Whilst I trust 
they willalways guard against unnecessary and extrava- 
gant expenditures, at the same time I feel assured that 
nothing will be withheld which is right and necessary 
for the proper administration of the Government. Is our 
own patriotism of so much higher order than theirs, that 
we are willing to say that we, their representatives, 
would not, of our own accord, withhold appropriations, 
but ‘should be compelled to do it under their influence 
and instructions? Sir, Ido not think so meanly of my- 
self, nor of my constituents. 1 am unwilling to assume any 
such attitude in regard to them, and IL trust they will not 
assume it in regard tome. Iam unwilling, with a kind 
of Pharisaic, political righteousness, to say to my con- 
stituents | am holier than you. No, sir, rather than 
place myself in such a contrast with them, I would 
say, with the humble publican, God be merciful to me, 
a sinner. 

This idea of withholding appropriations, either by 
representative or constituent, is ideal. It exists in the 
imagination. Equally fanciful is that notion which has 
been advanced, that our tariff of duties on foreign im- 
ports will be increased, for the purpose of creating a 
surplus for distribution. No gentleman will admit that 
he would be governed in his action here by such a mo- 
tive. Nay, he would repel with indignation such a 
charge. 1 would repel it for my constituents as readily 
as I would repel it for myself. Sir, the difference be- 
tween the proposition contained in the bill and an abso- 
lute system of distribution is as palpable as that between 
the night and the day. In the first case, we deposite 
with the States, for safe-keeping, an accidental and un- 
avoidable surplus, to be used by the Government when 
required. In the other, we create a surplus for the pur- 
pose of being given to the States, and without any ex- 
pectation or obligation on their part to return it. Sir, 
there is no danger of raising our duties on imports for 
such a purpose. The principle on which duties are 
levied, 1 believe, is well and universally understood at 
this day. Graduate your duties so as to raise no more 
revenue than is required for the economical wants of the 
Government, and, in thus graduating them, give inci- 
dental protection to such branches of industry as you 
think the interests of the country require to be protect- 


let your expenditures be made extravagant, for the pur- 
pose of absorbing this immense surplus, and the duties 
must be increased to furnish means to carry out the ex- 
travagance thus commenced. 1 beg gentlemen to re- 
flect on this subject. They seem to have looked only 
on one side of the question. Whilst they are attempt- 
ing to avoid an imaginary evil, they are rushing into ab- 
solute danger. To them might well be applied the Ro- 
man maxim, Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charyb- 
dim. 

Put it to the plain, practical, common sense of every 
man in this nation, and he will respond to you that he is 
governed by no such motives as those attributed to him. 
He will tell you that this surplus is in a situation to be 
productive of immense mischief, as it now is; he will tell 
you it ought to be deposited with the States, because it 
will there be safely kept and carefully used, for the 
benefit of the people, who contributed towards it; and 
that it will be forthcoming whenever the wants of the 
Government require it. If such would be the convictions 
of every honest man, how can you charge upon the great 
mass of the people of this country such base and sordid 
motives as a contrary position would imply? Sir, it can- 
not be; I feel that the spirit of the people is above it; I 
feel that I know the motives which govern my fellow- 
citizens in such matters. I have been brought up with 
them; I have always lived in the midst of them; and I am 
yet to learn that such are their principles of action. J 
am persuaded I speak the sentiments of the people of 
the State of New York on this subject. ‘They cannot be 
seduced from their integrity by such means. ‘They may 
be willing to keep the public money, as a safe depository 
of it, till it is needed for the public service; but they 
will not be humble suppliants here for your bounty; and 
they will not instruct their representatives to do that 
which they would not do themselves. There is no dan- 
ger, therefore, in this measure. It is the only one which 
avoids all danger. If this be not adopted, there are but 
two other modes of disposing of the surplus left. The 
one is by extravagant appropriations, without reference 
to the real wants of the country, and which will require 
an increased tariff to carry them through. The other is, 
to leave them in the deposite banks, to become the prey 
of speculators, and the foot-ball of party. Sir, I cannot 
hesitate between them. And J am utterly at a loss to 
| conceive how gentlemen, who are so naturally jealous 
| of all banks, are willing to leave this immense power in 
| their hands, When the United States Bank was de- 

prived of its power by the removal of the deposites, it 
had, at that time, but about seven millions of the public 
| money; whereas, by the lowest estimates, these deposite 
| 


eet OO LLL 


banks will have, on the first of January next, not less 
than thirty millions. Do not gentlemen perceive that 
they are putting into their hands a power far greater 
than they were willing to intrust to the Bank of the 
United States? Do they not also perceive that, by re- 
jecting that portion of the bill which relates to the de- 
posite banks, they are leaving this immense power in 
their hands without any regulation by law? Why is all 
this? Why, simply because they are apprehensive that, 
by depositing this surplus, ratably, among twenty-six 
States of this Union, it will tend to corrupt the people! 
They are willing to leave it in these banks, without legal 
restraints, subject to all the vicissitudes and dangers 
which the use and disposition of such an immense fund 
must always encounter; but they are unwilling to intrust 
it to the custody of the States, under the sanction of law, 
to be by them safely kept, and surely returned, when- 
ever the wants of the Government require it. Sir, I 
| think I speak the sentiments of the deposite banks when 
| 1 say 1 do not believe they wish to keep it. They are 
i not unaware of the tendency to speculation and over 
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trading which the use of such immense means has on the 
whole community; and when thus embarked, any sudden 
demand for and withdrawal of these means must produce 
consequences of the most destructive character. I can 
readily foresee that, even if this bill becomes a law, there 
will be more or less difficulty in the banks’ contracting 
their loans, so as to be prepared to meet the drafts of 
the Treasury when this surplus shall be deposited with 
the States. The projectile force which has already been 
given to the community, by means of these funds, will 
continue to operate after the cause has ceased. But the 
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period fixed in the bill for withdrawing them is so re- | 


mote, that | apprehend no material difficulty in their 
being ready to carry out the arrangement. 


Mr. President, the vote fam called upon to give on | 


this bill | deem the most important I have ever given in 
my life. 


not supported by the very large majority of my political 


friends in this Senate, I might be led to distrust my own | 
judgment; but with their support, my convictions are | 
the stronger; and [I can never persuade myself we are | 
I think L see this matter as clear as the sun at | 

My mind has a perfect conception of the | 
evils to be encountered by the rejection of this bill, and | 


wrong. 
noonday. 


of the benefits to be conferred by its adoption. There 


is no film upon the mental eye—my judgment tells me | 
ght- I have no incli- | 
nation to indulge in prophetic vision; but I think I can | 


it is right—my conscience approves it. 


discern in the long vista of the future the sad train of 
evils which must follow the adverse action of this day. 
I fancy I can see our currency deranged, our credit sys- 
tem overturned, and our country precipitated from that 
height of prosperity which she has so long enjoyed; but 
I will not appal you with an exhibition of those evils, 
which, like Banquo’s ghosts, are lengthening out before 
us. ‘The future historian, standing on the proud emi- 
nence which we now occupy, and looking into the dark 
abyss into which we may be plunged, will say, with 
Shakspeare’s man on Dover Cliffs, 
** How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to cast one’s eye so low!” 

Sir, in giving my vote for this bill, if it is the last vote 
1 ever give, I shall feel that I have faithfully and consci- 
entiously discharged an important and responsible duty 
to myself and to the country. 

When Mr. Tattmapee had concluded— 

Mr. WRIGHT made some remarks in explanation of 
several things that had fallen during the debate, and in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said he had wished to state the rea- 
sons of his vote, but would take some other occasion, 
and hoped the question would be taken at once. 

Mr. CLAY took the floor, and spoke at length in fa- 


I have maturely considered it—it is the result | 
of anxious reflection and deep conviction; and were I | 
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Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, 
White—40. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, 
Walker, Wright—6. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Saturpar, June 18. 
TEXAS. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to whom were referred the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, and a number of memorials 
and petitions from various quarters, praying for the re- 
cognition of the independence of Texas, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom were 
referred resolutions of the Legislature of Connecticut, 
sundry memorials, and other proceedings of various 
meetings of the people, all recommending the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Texas, has, according to 
order, had them under consideration, and now beg leave 
to submit to the Senate the following report and reso- 
lution: 

The right of one independent Power to recognise the 
fact of the existence of a new Power, about to assume a 
position among the nations of the earth, is incontestable. 
It is founded upon another right—that which appertains 
to every sovereignty to take care of its own interests, 
by establishing and cultivating such commercial or other 


| relations with the new Power as may be deemed expe- 


| existence. 


| separate and independent community. 


vor of the bill, and in general congratulation of the de- | 
termination which seemed to pervade the Senate, with- | 
out distinction of party, to check extravagant expendi- | 


tures and provide for the safety of the public moneys. 
Mr. NILES made a few remarks. 


Mr. CALHOUN expressed a hope that the harmony | 


of the debate would not be disturbed. He thought there 
was no mischief in the measure, and it was a mere meas- 
ure of precaution. 


Mr. WEBSTER called for the yeas and nays; which | 


were ordered. 
The question being taken on the passage of the bill, 
it was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 


| determining the question of the acknowledgmen 


Yeas—Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 


Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, 
Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 


dient. 


ts exercise gives no just ground of umbrage or 
cause of war. The policy which has hitherto guided 
the Government of the United States in respect to new 
Powers has been to act on the fact of their existence, 
without regard to their origin, whether that has been by 
the subversion of a pre-existing Government, or by the 
violent or voluntary separation of one from another part 
of a common nation. In cases where an old established 
nation has thought proper to change the form of its Gov- 
ernment, the United States, conforming to the rule which 
has ever governed their conduct, of strictly abstaining 
from all interference in the domestic concerns of other 
States, have not stopped to inquire whether the new 
Government has been rightfully adopted or not. It has 


| been sufficient for them that it is in fact the Government 


of the country in practical operation. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference in the instances of an old 
nation which has altered the form of its Government, and 
a newly-organized Power, which has just sprung into 
In the former case, (such, for example, as 
was that of France, ) the nation had existed for ages as a 
It is matter of 
history; and the recognition of its new Governments was 
not necessary to denote the existence of the nation; but, 
with respect to new Powers, the recognition of their 
Governments comprehends, first, an acknowledgment of 
their ability to exist as independent States, and, second- 
ly, the capacity of their particular Governments to per- 
form the duties and fulfil the obligations towards foreign 
Powers incident to their new condition. Hence, more 
caution and deliberation are necessary in considering and 
| tofa 
new Power than that of the new Government of an old 
Power. 

The Government of the United States has taken no 
part in the contest which has unhappily existed between 
l'exas and Mexico. {[t has avowed its intention, and ta- 
ken measures to maintain a strict neutrality towards the 
belligerants. If individual citizens of the United States, 
impelled by sympathy for those believed to 
be struggling for liberty and independence against op- 
pression and tyranny, have engaged in the contest, it has 
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been without the authority of their Government. On 
the contrary, the laws which have been hitherto found 
necessary or expedient to prevent citizens of the United 
States from tuking part in foreign wars have been direct- 
ed to be enforced. 

Sentiments of sympathy and devotion to civil liberty, 
which have always animated the people of the United 
States, have prompted the adoption of the resolutions 
and other manifestations of popular feeling which have 
been referred to the committee, recommending an ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of Texas. The 
committee shares fully in all these sentiments; but a wise 
and prudent Government should not act solely on the 
impulse of feeling, however natural and laudable it may 
be. It ought to avoid all precipitation, and not adopt so 
grave a measure as that of recognising the independence 
of anew Power, until it has satisfactory information, and 
has fully deliberated. : 

The committee has no information respecting the re- 
cent movements in Texas, egcept such as is derived from 
the public prints. According to that, the war broke 
out in Texas last autumn. Its professed object, like 
that of our revolutionary contest in the commencement, 
was not separation and independence, but a redress of 
grievances. In March last independence was proclaim- 


ed, and a constitution and form of Government were es- | 


tablished. No means of ascertaining accurately the 
exact amount of the population of Texas are at-the com- 
mand of the committee. It has been estimated at some 
sixty or seventy thousand souls. Nor are the precise 
limits of the country which passes under the denomina- 
tion of Texas known to the committee. They are prob- 
ably not clearly defined, but they are supposed to be 
extensive, and sufficiently large, when peopled, to form 
a respectable Power. 

If the population is small; if, when compared with that 
of the United Mexican States, amounting, probably, to 
not less than eight millions of souls, the contest has been 
unequal, it has, nevertheless, been maintained by Texas 
with uncommon resolution, undaunted valor, and emi- 
nent success. And the recent signal and splendid vic- 
tory, in which that portion of the Mexican army which 
was commanded by General Santa Anna, the President 
of the Mexican Government, in person, was entirely 
overthrown, with unexampled slaughter, compared with 
the inconsiderable loss on the other side, put to flight 
and captured, including among the prisoners the Presi- 
dent himself and bis staff, may be considered as decisive 
of the independence of Texas. That memorable event 
will probably be followed by negotiations which may 
lead to the acknowledgment by Mexico of the independ- 
ence of Texas and the settlement of its boundaries. 
And, under all circumstances, it might, perhaps, be 
more conformable with the amicable relations subsisting 
between the United States and the United Mexican 
States, that the latter should precede the former in the 
ucknowledgment of the independence of Texas. But 
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of some other branch of the Government, is not compe- 
tent to recognise the existence of any Power. 

The President of the United States, by the constitu- 
tion, has the charge of their foreign intercourse. Regu- 
larly he ought to take the initiative in the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of any new Power. But, in 
this case, he has not yet done it, for reasons which he, 
without doubt, deems sufficient. If, in any instance, the 
President should be tardy, he may be quickened in the 
exercise of his power by the expression of the opinion, 
or by other acts, of one or both branches of Congress, 
as was done in relation to the republics formed out of 
Spanish America. But the committee does not think 
that, on this occasion, any tardiness is justly imputable to 
the Executive. About three months only have elapsed 
since the establishment of an independent Government 
in Texas; and it is not unreasonable to wait a short time 
to see what its operation will be, and especially whether 
it will afford those guarantees which foreign Powers have 
a right to expect before they institute relations with it. 

Taking this view of the whole matter, the committee 
conclude by recommending to the Senate the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to 
be acknowledged by the United States whenever satis- 
factory information shall be received that it has in suc- 
cessful operation a civil Government, capable of per- 
forming the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an in- 
dependent Power. 

Mr. CLAY stated that the committee, he was happy 
to inform the Senate, had been unanimous in their sanc- 
tion of this report. He did not know that it was very 
important that the resolution should be acted on at this 
session. Yet, as there might be gentlemen who would 
desire to give their views on the subject, he would move 


| that the report be printed, and made the special order 


for Thursday next. 

Mr. PRESTON, in a tone which did not reach the 
reporter, expressed his acquiescence in the motion, and 
his wish that a resolution offered by him some days since, 
calling on the President for a communication on the sub- 


ject of any correspondence between him and the Gov- 


ernment or agents of Texas, on the subject of the condi- 
tion, administration, &c., of Texas, be taken up. The 
Senate would then be able to decide whether any further 
action was necessary. 

Mr. CLAY said he hoped the resolution would be 
taken up. It would be very desirable to have the in- 
formation which it asked for, in order to determine if 
any stronger measure was necessary than that now re- 
ported. 

The motion of Mr. Cray was agreed to. 

The Senate then took up for consideration several 


private bills; after which, 


if the war should be protracted, or if there should be | 
unreasonable delay on the part of the Mexican Govern- | 
ment, the Government of the United States ought not to 


await its action. 


The recognition of Texas as an independent Power 


may be made by the United States in various ways: Ist, 


mercial intercourse between the two Powers; 3d, by 


sending a diplomatic agent to Texas, with the usual cre- | 
dentials; or, lastly, by the Executive receiving and ac- | 


crediting a diplomatic representative from Texas, which | 


would be a recognition as far as the Executive only is 
competent to make it. In the first and third modes the 
concurrence of the Senate, in its executive character, 
would be necessary; and in the second, in its legislative 
character. The Senate alone, without the co-operation 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and, after 
some time spent in secret session, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Monpay, June 20. 
The CHAIR presented the credentials of Ricuanp 
sayaRn, elected United States Senator, by the Legisla- 


ae ag 4 : : | ture of the State of Delaware, to fill the vacancy occa- 
by treaty; 2d, by the passage of a law regulating com- | , 


sioned by the resignation of the honorable Annoip 
NAauDAIN. 


Mr. Bayarp then appeared, and took the requisite 
oath and his seat. 


BANKS IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, to 


| which was referred a resolution [Mr. Huspanp’s] in- 


| structing the committee to inquire if the course pursued 


by the territorial Legislature of Florida, concerning the 
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incorporation of banks, did not require the interference 
of Congress, and into the number of banking institutions 
in Florida established within the last three years, report- 
ed that the committee had attended to this business, and 
had come to a decision that the state of the banking in- 
stitutions does require the attention of Congress. He 
was, therefore, instructed to report a bill and joint reso- 
lution. It was certain that laws had been passed by the 
territorial Legislature which should be disapproved and } 
annulled. There was no doubt that Congress bad the | 
power to disapprove or annul, although there might 
arise a question, in some cases, where the property to 
be acted on may have passed into the hands of a third } 
person. Such had been the lax state of the legislation © 
in Florida on this subject, that persons having capital 
had gone thither expecting that, by the passage of ex- 
traordinary laws with unusual privileges, they might 
use their capital with greater advantage. Mr. W. con- 
cluded with re porting— 

An act to prohibit the passage of acts incorporating 
banks in Florida, without the sanction of Congress, and 
disapproving and annulling certain laws therein named; 

A joint resolution disapproving of certain charters, &c. 

The bill and joint resolution were read, and ordered 
to a second reading. 

THE POST OFPICE. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved the Senate to take up the bill 
to change the organization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and the motion being agreed to, 

The question being on non-concurring with the com- 
mittee in an amendment by which the 43d and 44th 
sections were inserted, it was agreed to. 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved to strike out the 43d and 
44th sections. [These are the sections which relate to 
the boxes in the post offices.] 

Mr. DAVIS moved to amend the motion by inserting 
in lieu of these sections the following substitute: 

Be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be lawful for each 
deputy postmaster in the United States to erect and 
maintain in his office boxes 
such persons as may apply for them, on the 
conditions, and no other, to wit: 

First. In each village, town, city, or place, containing, 
by the census of 1830, less than ten thousand inhabitants, 
each deputy postmaster may rent such boxes at any sum 
not exceeding one dollar each a year. 

Second. In each village, 


town, or city, containing more 
than ten thousand and 


less than twenty thousand inhab- 
itants, by the said census, each deputy postmaster may 
rent such boxes for 
and filty cen\s a year. 

Third. In each village, town, or city, containing, by 
said census, more than twenty thousand inhabitants, such 
deputy postmaster may rent such boxes for any sum not 
exceeding two dollars a year. 

Fourth. The expense of erecting such boxes shall be 
defrayed out of the revenue arising therefrom. 

Fifth. The several deputy postmasters shall kee pa 
true account of all the proceeds arising from the rent of 
such boxes, and make return thereof with the other 
accounts of his office. 

Sixth. The several deputy postmasters, except in the 
cities of New York and 
to the other allowances made to them by law 
services, detain for their 
from said boxes, provided such revenue, when added to 
the other emoluments, shall not exceed the sum of 
thirty-five hundred dollars in a year; in which case the 
balance shall be paid as other revenues to the General 
Post Office. 

Seventh. The deputy postmasters may detain in their 
respective hands from the revenue of said boxes until 


any sum not exceeding one dollar 


New Orleans, may, 
for their 


for the accommodation of | 
following 


in addition } 


own use the revenue arising 


that, with their other emoluments, amounts respectively 
to four thousand dollars. 

Mr. GRUNDY (h’s motion to 
cedence) explained his wishes to be to make a distinc- 
tion in value between the boxes in villages and in 
large towns and cities. He wanted information to en- 
able him to perfect a graduation of value, and he 
thought it would be best to wait for inquiry to be made 
by the Postmaster Gener: al, and the result to be commu. 
nicated, before any permanent system be adopted. He 
was glad that a bill had been agreed on, and he hoped 
it would be passed. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, expressed also his 
that the bill had advanced so far, and he he spe a it would 
be passed. But he thought that something more ought 
to be given concerning the postmasters than would be 
contained in the bill if these sections were stricken out. 
In that case the postmasters would be entitled to possess 
the perquisites which they have possessed hitherto. 
The amendment which the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Davis] proposed, gives to the postmasters at New 
Orleans and New York $4,000 each, and to all others 
$3,500, as the maximum of salary and perquisites; and 
he thought this a good plan, and would vote for it, and 
against the motion to strike out. 

Mr. PRESTON made some observations in favor of 
connecting the individual interest with the box system. 
If the postmaster were require dto keep these boxes ex 
officio for the public convenience, he would become in- 
different, and less disposed to accommodation. As the 
postmaster came more in contact with the public than 
any other officer, it was desirable that a good under. 
ste unding s should exist between them. He dwelt on the 
necessity of having a responsible officer, who possessed 
the good will of the citizens, to conduct the post office 
in every place; and went into a calculation of the area 
required for a specified number of boxes, to show how 
the concession of this convenience to the public increas- 
ed the amount of the rent and the labors of the office. 

Mr. BUCHANAN suid the subject was not well un- 
derstood. There had been no complaint on the subject 
of these boxes. The effect of the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts would be that in every vil- 
lage the postmaster may exact a tax of any amount not 
ex eed ne one ck llar. In *hila Jelphia eve ry one ap- 
proved the present system; whoever wishes a box pays 
four collars The postmaster there has never rented 
more than 450 of them, and never received more in any 
one year than $1,350, making his total revenue from the 
office $3,500 Ihe only objection advanced against the 
system is, that the post masters at New York and New 
Orleans receive too much. This evil, if it exists, might 
be remedied without changing the system. The new 
scheme would derange, also, the condition of the Phila- 
delphia post office. The postmaster could no longer be 
the ensurer of the Department for the merchants. He 
was willing to say that no postmaster shall receive more 
than $4,000, as he thought the postmaster at New York 


strike out having pre- 


er atif fic ation 


| 


, received tov much. 


Mr. PORTER stated that the postmaster at New Or- 
| leans did not receive too much He reminded th 
ate that postmasters were responsible for the letters in 
| their custody; and concluded with stating that he pre- 
ferred the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, On account of its simple character, to that moved by 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
| After a few words from Mr. GRUNDY, 
Mr. 


DAVIS eres his proposition. He stated 
| that in all cases where the 

| 10,000, it is proposed to leave the boxes in the situation 
in which they had been placed by the House. If the 
population is from 10,000 to 20,000, the 


authorized to charge $1 50. If the 


postm aster is 


population exceeds 
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20,000, the price is to be fixed at $2. As regards New 
York and New Orleans, the proceeds of the office to the 
postmaster are not to exceed $4,000. He saw no dan- 
ger of any diminution of convenience tothe public from 
his proposed arrangement. He stated that there had 
been complaints of the present system, and that in New 
York, gentlemen residing out of the city were obliged 
to buy boxes, or were unable to obtain their letters as 
soon as those who possessed boxes. He said that a 
change was also required by the inordinate salaries 
given to some of the postmasters, which was far more 
than was paid to State officers of the first rank. 

Other remarks were made by Mr. DAVIS, and the 
debate was continued by Mr. BUCHANAN. The ques- 
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tion was then taken on the motion of Mr. Gruypr to | 


strike out, and was carried in the affirmative: Ayes 25. 


Mr. DAVIS then moved to insert his substitute, and | 


asked for the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion to amend, 
and was decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, 
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The message of the President of the United States, 
returning the bill to fix the day for the annual meeting 
of Congress, &c., being the special order, was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. CLAYTON, postponed till to-morrow, and 
made the special order for that day. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate took up the 
bill to increase the military peace establishment of the 
United States. 

[The bill proposes to increase the rank and file of the 
army to 10,524; and also proposes a considerable in- 
crease to the general staff, an addition of three pay- 
masters, and a small increase of the medical staff. ] 

Mr. BENTON explained and advocated the bill. 

Mr. CLAY said he had supposed that as no augmenta- 
tion of the army could be of any service for the present 
Indian wars, which must terminate long before the re- 
cruiting could be completed, and as they had passed a 








| law already to raise ten thousand volunteers, and an ad- 


Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Knight, Mangum, | 


Moore, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Webster—16. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, McKean, Morris, 
Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Preston, Rives, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, 
White, Wright—28. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved the following amendment: 

** Be it enacted, Tiat each postmaster and deputy 
postmaster shall make quarterly returns of the amount 
received by him for the rent of boxes; and if the same 


ditional regiment of dragoons, that this bill would not be 
pressed. Considering the militia as the proper constitu- 
tional force for repelling all insurrections and invasions, 
and considering that the additional regiment of dragoons 
was a sufficient increase of the military peace establish- 
ment, he would, to try the sense of the Senate, move to 


| strike out the first section of the bill. 


shall exceed the sum of two thousand dollars per an- | 


num, he shall account for and pay over the excess.” 


Mr. GRUNDY opposed the amendment. He thought 
the postage on letters at present too high, and wished 
the subject to stand over until the whole subject should 


be considered at the next session. He wished the | 


amendment could be withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN declined to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBSTER called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY said this matter of perquisites was incon- 
sistent with the genius of our Government. He knew 


these perquisites existed, but he had never dreamt that | 


the Senate would have been seriously engaged in regu- 
lating these perquisites. They might as well undertake 
to regulate the perquisites of custom-house officers. Ifa 
postmaster receives 1,000 dollars salary, and by means 
of his exactions can make another 1,000, the law is now 
to be change: so as to give him authority todo so. He 
was glad to find that the attention of the popular branch 


had been called to the subject, and that they had arrest- | 


ed this official abuse in the beginning. 


Mr. GRUNDY said that the boxes had been establish. | 


ed at Boston about forty years ago. He wished the 
subject to remain over until the next session. 

Mr. DAVIS said this was a beginning of legal enact- 
ments on the subject, and he should, therefore, vote 
against the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Grunpy, and decided in the negative: Yeas 15, nays 29. 

Mr. PORTER moved to amend the bill by introducing 
a provision that the Postmaster General shall keep all 
offers for contracts, &c., in a well-bound volume, &c., 
and reported to Congress and published. 

The amendment was agreed to. The bill was then 
reported to the Senate as amended; the amendments 
were concurred in, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time. 


Mr. LINN spoke against the motion at some length. 
He showed the urgent necessity there was for increasing 
the military force for the protection of our Indian 
frontiers, and quoted the opinions of the Secretary of 
War, and of General Jesup, in support of his argument. 

The present frontier population of Missouri were very 
different from those hardy and warlike adventurers who 
conquered the valley of the Mississippi. They were 
generally persons in easy circumstances, who had emi- 
grated from the East for the purpose of acquiring land 
for their growing families, and were more fitted for the 
pursuits of peace and industry than the hardships and 
dangers of Indian warfare. It was all-important to such 
to be able to pursue their usual avocations without the 
constant dread of savage aggressions. There was no 
doubt but they could conquer the Indians, but it would 
be after many fair fields had been made desolate, and 
many a widow would be weeping over her fatherless 
children. It would be a humane policy towards the 
Indians themselves, as well as justice to the frontier 
States, to have such a force as would prevent the possi- 
bility of an Indian outbreak. Mr. L. spoke of the war- 
like character of the Indians, the feelings of hatred and 
revenge they must necessarily indulge against the whites; 
and the facilities they have for forming combinations, in 
consequence of so many of them having been thrown 
into situations inviting intercourse on the borders of the 
frontier States—all of which powerfully argued the 
necessity of having a sufficient force to overawe them. 

Mr. BENTON also opposed the motion. The increase 
of the army was not asked for, he said, in consequence 
of the present Indian wars going on in the South. It 
was a permanent increase of the army, called for by the 
situation of the frontier States, on whose borders the 
Government had placed, without their consent, such 
vast numbers of well-armed and well-supplied Indians. 
The increase now asked for would not make the army 
as full as it was in 1815, when there was far less occasion 
for a military force than now. Mr. B. asked for the 
yeas and nays on the question; which were ordered. 

A discussion here followed, in which Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN, PORTER, WRIGHT, BENTON, and PRES- 
TON, took part, relative to the additional expense that 
would be incurred by the proposed increase of the rank 
and file of the army. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN supported the motion to strike 
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out the first section. He considered the increase of the 
army unnecessary to protect the frontiers against a bro- 
ken, divided, and down-trodden race, so far subdued 
in spirit as to be removed from the homes of their child- 
hood and the graves of their ancestors, without raising a 
hand. He denied that there was any probability of a 
combination of different tribes, they being more likely 
to quarrel with one another than with the whites. He 
thought too that an infantry force would not be avail- 
able in Indian warfare, and that the two dragoon regi- 
ments now in the service were an ample protection. As 
to sudden outbreaks, he did not think, such was the In- 
dian character, that all the force that could be raised 
would prevent them. He had all his life been well ac- 
quainted in Louisiana and Arkansas, and he had never 
heard of a white man being slain by an Indian there; 
and, with the exception of the Black Hawk war, there 
had been no bloodshed in Ilinois and Indiana. 

Mr. LINN replied to Mr. Crirrenpen; and, after a 
further debate between Messrs. CALILOUN, PORTER, 
and CRITTENDEN, the question was taken on Mr. 
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Cxay’s motion, and it was rejected: Yeas 6, nays 26, as | 


follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Clay, Ewing of Ohio, Kent, Knight, 
Prentiss, Southard—6. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King of Alabama, Linn, Mangum, Morris, Nicholas, 
Niles, Page, Porter, Preston, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, White, Wright—26. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to strike out the 7th and 8th 
sections of the bill, providing for an increase of the med- 
ical staff, and for the appointment of three additional 
paymasters, on the ground that bills for this purpose 
had already passed the Senate, and been sent to the 
other House. 

Mr. BENTON suid he would insert a proviso that 
these sections should not take“effect, provided the bills 
referred to become a law. 

Mr. CALHOUN then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. PRESTON, after some remarks on the provisions 
of the bill increasing the general staff, moved to strike 
them out. 
Congress, before increasing these branches of the ser- 
vice, when a plan would be submitted by the Secretary 
of War, containing all the information for them to act 
with a full understanding of the subject. 

This motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NICHOLAS moved to strike out the sections giv- 
ing the franking privilege to the bureaus of the War De- 
partment, and authorizing the President to equip one 
regiment of infantry as a regiment of riflemen, and to 
direct certain officers to perform the duties of superior 
officers who may be absent. Mr. N. believed that the 
President possessed these powers already. 

This motion was also agreed to, and the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading: Yeas 26, nays 
8, as follows: 

Yeas--Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hub- 
bard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Nicho- 
las, Page, Porter, Preston, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, White, 
Wright—26. 

Nars—Messrs. Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson—8. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. RUGGLES moved to postpone the orders to take 
up the bill to provide for the erection of a building for 
& Patent Office; which was agreed to. 


Some debate tcok place on this bill, which proposes 


He preferred waiting till the next session of 


854 


[Sexarr. 


to expend $180,000 in the building of a Patent Office; 
but, before any question was taken, 
On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuerspayr, June 21. 
MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, reported on the amendment made by the House of 
Representatives to the bill to provide for the execution 
of the laws of the United States in Michigan. The com. 
mittee reported a disagreement with that amendment 
which fixes $1,500 as the compensation for the district 
judge of Michigan, and a recommendation that the sal- 
ary be fixed at $1,800. 

The motion to smend made by Mr. Crayton, in con- 
formity with the instructions of the committee, was op- 
posed by Mr. EWING; but, before any question was 
taken, in order to give time for further consideration, 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the bill and amend- 
ment were, for the present, la'd on the table. 


HUMPHREY MARSHALL. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to take up the report of 
the Committee on Pensions, adverse to the petition of 
Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN offered the following amend- 
ment: to strike out, after the word ‘* Resolved,” the 
words *‘that the prayer of the petitioners ought not to 
be granted,” and insert ‘that the petitioner is not ent! 
tled to pensions or allowances under both the acts of 
Congress of 7th June, 18352, and Sth July, 1832, but 
that there was no power in the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to detain the sums becoming due on pen 
sions accruing to reimburse sums erroneously paid on 
the other.” 

A discussion ensned on this amendment, in which 
Messrs. CRITTENDEN, TOMLINSON, WHITE, and 
LINN, took part; when 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he must ask for a division of 
the question, as he could not vote for the first branch 
of the resolution, believing that the petitioner was en- 
titled to both pensions. 

A division was accordingly ordered; 
tion being on the first branch of th 
carried by the following vote: 

Yeas--Messrs. Clay, Cuthbert, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 
borough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, Mangum, 
McKean, Morris, Niles, Page, Prentiss, Robbins, Rob- 
inson, Ruggles, Shepley, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, 
Wall, White, Wright—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Brown, Crittenden, Nicholas, 
Porter, Rives—6. ‘ 

The question was then taken on the second branch of 
the amendment, and it was rejected: 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, Linn, Nich- 
olas, Niles, Porter, Robbins, Webster, White—15. 

Nayrs—Messrs. Black, Brown, Cuthbert, Davis, Ew- 
ing of Ohio, Grundy, Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, 
McKean, Mangum, Morris, Page, Prentiss, Rives, Rob- 
inson, Ruggles, Shepley, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, 
Wall, Wright--23. 

The report of the committee was then concurred in, 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 

A bill to increase the present military establishment 
of the lt nited States was read a third tim ind 

{This bill, as it has been amended, provides tl 
shall be added to each company of artillery 
one sergeant-major, one quarters 
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amendment, it was 


Yeas 15, nays 23, 
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‘ . { 
pany of infantry one sergeant-major, one quartermaster. | 


sergeant, one sergeant, two corporals, and thirty pri- 
vates; and to each company of dragoons one sergeant- 
major, one quartermaster-sergeant, and one saddler. 
The present regimental sergeants-major and quarter- 
master-sergeants, and first sergeant, to be discontinued, 
and in lieu thereof there shall be appointed, for each 
regiment, two sub-adjutants, with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of cadets. The bill further authorizes the 
President to assign to any officer of the army, when ne- 
cessary, the duties of paymaster; and provides that five 
additional surgeons and ten additional assistant surgeons 
to the army be appointed. The bill also authorizes the 
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Navy of the United States. 


President, when deemed expedient, to cause one of the | 
regiments of infantry to be armed and equipped and to | 


serve as a regiment of riflemen, and another regiment 

to be equipped and to serve as a regiment of light in- 

fantry.] 
NAVY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


The bill for organizing the navy of the United States | 


was taken up and read the second time as in Committee 
of the 
Mr. LINN inquired what would be the additional ex- 
penditure by the proposed increase of officers and with 
the additional grades, 
Mr. SOUTHARD replied that it would be dificult to 


Whole. 


answer the question put by the honorable Senator from | 


Missouri. 
vice were added, and, consequently, the compensations 
had not been provided for, it being the opinion of the 
naval committee that the bill for the organization of the 


navy should be kept separate from the psy of its officers. | 
| 


The increased expense, however, would not be great; 
but if this bill passed, it would then be necessary to pass 


The obje ct of the bill was for the first time to give an 
organization to the navy, as there was no law fixing the 
number of its officers, their rank, or for prescribing the 
mode of passing from one rank to another, although 
the navy had been forty years in existence 
also no other authority by which 
navy but the appr intments of the President and the con- 
of the nate the President might to-day 
appoint one hundred captains, and the Senate might con- 
firm them, and there would ted. The 
first feature in the bill was to fix the time and descrip 
tion of persons to come into the navy, which was now a 


There was 
officers came into the 


firmation S: 


} 
pe 


no law viola 


matter of executive discretion” A lad, if he comes into 
the navy as a midshipman, if he behaves himself, be- 
comes, in the process cf time, a captain, though there 
sno law by which he is appointed. Children at the 
breast had been known to be appointed as midshipmen, 
as also men of 24 or 25 vears of age. 

The committee thougl t it better to regulate by law the 


age at which boys should enter the navy, and had fixed 
it at between the ages of fourteen and eighteen; though 
it was proper to observe that this was the rule at pres- 
ent existing in the navy on that subject. It was also 
provided that the midshipmen shall be taken from all the 
States of the Union, as nearly as possible in equal pro- 
portions, so that every State shall feel an equal interest 
1 Two or three additional grades were put 
into the bill, through which the midst 


order that he may be well acquainted with every branch 


in the navy. 


pman isto pass, mn 





of the service by*the time he comes to command a 
ve sel 

Mr. S. then explained the pt ples on which the 
office rs of the navy are to be prom ted. With re gard 
to the non-combatant officers, # was diffi It to fix thei 
rank by id that matter was theref ver appro 
j ate]s r the pre nt, ft th F xe { 

It per for lim t net ne { ! 


Some grades hitherto unknown to the ser- | 


ciency. 


| eign Powers, our flag must be degraded. 


| at the difference. 
a bill fixing the pay of the increased grades. | 
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gard to the grade of admiral, created by*this bill, which 
had not heretofore existed in the service. The bill pro- 
posed to create the additional grades of admirals, vice 
admirals, and rear admirals, with this limitation, that there 
shall not be appointed more than a certain number of 
them. He knew that there were difficulties existing 
about this grade. There were feelings which were 
always brought into operation when admirals were 
mentioned. They were assimilated to an order of nobi- 
lity, because the same rank was held by many noble- 
men in the British naval service. But such ought not 
to be the feelings in this country; for the grade of 
admiral was connected with our revolutionary history 
The first resolutions of the revolutionary Congress on 
the subject of a navy was, to create admirals. But what 
was there in this rank to excite so much jealousy? It 
was nothing more than the rank of brigadier general; 
and what difference was there between a brigadier gen- 
eral at sea, and a brigadier general on land. There 
was no more a title of nobility in one than in the other. 
It was merely the creation of additional officers, because 
the creation of additional services demanded it. 

It was in vain to talk of managing fleets and squad 
rons, commanded by a captain of the same grade with 
those commanding the other vessels in it. Every prin- 
ciple of discipline forbids it. There was a necessary in- 
tercourse between our ships and those of foreign nations, 
We had now a navy, which was respectable, and we 
must give to that right arm of the defence of the coun 
try whatever was necessary for its discipline and effi- 
This they must and ought todo. When om 
vessels are abroad, their commanders meet with officers 


| commanding the vessels of foreign Powers of a higher 


rank than themselves, and they feel of course mortified 
Why should this be so? Should our 
vessels serve in a combined squadron with those of for 

Why should 
If there was ever atime when the grade of 
admiral should be created in the service, that time had 
now arrived. There were men in the navy who had 
been atsea for twenty years. [Mr. S. here paid a hand 

some compliment to the skill and gallantry of the officers 
of the navy, contending that this additional rank was due 


? 


it he so 


| to them, as well as to the best interests of the service J 


| at heart, efficient as well as respectable, he h 


! 
; 8 
{ 


| Under all circumstances, to do justice to our officers, 


and to make the navy, whose interests all had so deeply 
hoped that 
the whole bill would pass. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had not supposed that, within a 
week or ten days of the end of the session, this bill 
would be taken up with the purpose of seriously acting 
on it. It was a matter of deep importance, and required 
mature consideration, and as the Senate was thin, he 
thought that it had better be postponed. He did not 
mean to be understood as saying any thing in disparage 
ment of the officers of the navy. Their country owed 
them a deep debt of gratitude, and their skill and gal- 
lantry would do honor to any service. But, for consid 
erations of this kind, ought they to be hurried into a 
measure of such great importance at this late period of 
the session, when there was no time allowed for sufli- 
cient discussion or investigation? In order to have some 
idea of the importance of this bill, he would compare 
the number of officers it provided for with the number 
now in the navy. We have now, said he, thirty-nine 
captains, and, instead of them, this bill proposed fifty five 
captains, nine commodores, and seven admirals. We 
have now forty masters commandant, and this bill pro- 

the number to seventy five. So that 
his bill will make the number of admirals, commodores, 
captains, and commanders, one hundred and forty-six. 
We | wo hundred and fifty-eight lieutenants, 
and under this bill there will be three hundred and fi 


oses to increase 


now t 


ive 
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ty-eight first and second lieutenants, adding one hundred. 
The passed midshipmen were much more numerous at 
present than was proposed by the bill. He would say 
nothing more as to this part of thebill. It was sufficient 
to show its importance, and the impossibility of treating 
it properly at this late period. 

At the last night of the last session they passed a bill 
increasing the pay of the officers of the navy; and he 
never gave a vote with more reluctance than he did 
when he voted against that bill. Subsequent reflection, 
however, had confirmed his convictions of the propriety 
of the vote he gave on that occasion. He expressed his 
opinion then, and he thought now, that the pay of the 
highest officers, considering the expenses they were sub- 
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which shall be in the Treasury of the United States on 


jected to on foreign stations, was fixed too low, while | 


that of the intermediate grades was tov high. The pay 
of the midshipmen, if they had any inclination for dis- 
sipation, was enough to ruin them. He stated his ob- 
jections then, but was overruled by the arguments of 
the Senator from New Jersey, who contended, as now, 
that it was to secure the discipline and efficiency of the 
navy. 

For one he was not disposed to give his vote on so 
important a measure as this, at this late period of the 
session. It was obvious that it could not pass both Houses 
without occasioning much debate; and the session was 
too far advanced now to engage init. In order to try 
the sense of the Senate, he would move to lay the bill 
on the table; and if this motion should not prevail, he 
would then offer some amendments. 

After a few additional observations from Messrs. 


the Ist day of January, 1837, reserving the sum of five 
millions of dollars, shall be deposited with such of the 
several States, in proportion to their respective repre- 
sentation in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, as shall by law authorize their treas- 
urers, or the competent authorities, to receive the same 
on the terms hereinafter specified; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deliver the same to such treasurer, or 
other competent authorities, on receiving certificates of 
deposites therefor, signed by such competent authori- 
ties, in such form as may be prescribed by the Secreta- 
ry aforesaid, which certificate shall express the usual 
and legal obligations, and shall pledge the faith of the 
State for the safe-keeping and repayment thereof, and 
shall pledge the faith of the States receiving the same 
to pay the said moneys, and every part thereof, from 
time to time, whenever the same shall be required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of de- 
fraying any wants of the public Treasury beyond the 


} amount of the five millions aforesaid: Provided, That, 


if any State declines to receive its proportion of the sur- 
plus aforesaid, on the terms before named, the same 
shall be deposited with the other States agreeing to ac- 
cept the same on deposite, in the proportion aforesaid: 
Ind provided, further, That, when said money, or any 


} part thereof, shall be wanted by the said Secretary, to 


SOUTHARD and BUCHANAN, the question was ta- } 


ken, and the bill was laid on the table, by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, 
Cuthbert, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Mangum, Page, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Tipton, White, Wright—18. 

Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Davis, Ew- 
ing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
Linn, Nicholas, Preston Robbins, Southard, Swift, Web- 
ster-—15. 

After taking up, considering, and ordering several 
bills to a third reading, the Senate went into the consid- 
eration of executive business; after which, 

Adjourned. 


WepnespayY, June 22, 
PAPER CURRENCY. 


A resolution submitted by Mr. BENTON, directing | 
the Secretary of the Treasury to inquire of the deposite 
banks, and other banks of good credit, whether, in the | 
event of their continuing or becoming the depositories | 
of the public money, they are willing to relinquish the 
circulation of notes less than ten dollars, and to promote | 


the gold currency, was considered in its order. 


The resolution was opposed by Messrs. EWING of | 


Ohio, WEBSTER, and WALKER, and supported by | yy. hoped the amendment would be printed. 
: 7 aos ; . | opposed to all compromises, where right and principle 
On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the resolution was, for 


Messrs. BENTON, NILES, and MANGUM; and, 


the present, laid on the table. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


A message was received from the House of Repre- | [ 
he thought of the amendment, he was not prepared to 


sentatives, by Mr. Franxury, their Clerk, stating that 
the House had passed the bill from the Senate ‘‘ to 
regulate the deposites of the public money,” with an 
amendment, in which they request the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The amendment is as follows: 


meet the appropriations made by law, the same shall be 
called for in ratable proportions, within one year, as 
nearly as conveniently may be, from the different States 
with which the same is deposited, and shall not be called 
for in sums exceeding ten thousand dollars, from any 
one State, in any one month, without previous notice 
of thirty days for every additional sum of $20,000 which 
may at any time be required. 

The amendment being read, 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to lay it on the table for 
examination; which motion, after a few words from Mr. 
WEBSTER, was agreed to. 

[The amendments of the House to the bill granting 
lands to the State of Alabama, for the purposes specified 
therein, was taken up, and concurred in. ] 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the amendment to the deposite bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved that the Senate concur im the 
amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his acquiescence, but said 
he should have preferred the bill as it went from the 
Senate, as it was then in a form which disconnected it 
most completely from the State Governments. For 
other reasons, also, he would have preferred the bill as 
it went from the Senate. 

Mr. MORRIS objected to the motion to concur, as he 
thought the amendment by which the States were bound 
to repay the deposite on the demand of the General 


| Government very exceptionable, and likely to lead to 


serious abuses. He would rather give the money ex- 
clusively to the States than vote for this amendment. 
He was 


were involved. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said we had arrived at that point 
when we must accept the amendment, or leave the mo- 
ney in the deposite banks for another year. Whatever 
meet this responsibility. The House objected to the 
Senate bill, that it placed the money in the State treas- 
uries, not as a public deposite, because the Federal 
Government did not reserve the power to reclaim the 


money at any time, and that this was not a constitutional 


Strike out the thirteenth section, and insert, in lieu | 


thereof, the following: 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the money 
Vor. XII.—117 


| 


mode of depositing. The bill was amended to obviate 
the objection, and he hoped the amendment would be 
concurred in. 
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Mr. CALHOUN said the principle of the bill had not 
been changed, and he hoped the Senate would come to 
a vote. No Secretary of the Treasury will ever call for 
this money. 

Mr. CLAY deemed the bill as amended better than it 
was before, because it now contained a restriction on 
the Treasury in calling in the money, so that it would 
not be in the power of the Treasury to distress the banks. 
He also understood that the amendment would quiet 
constitutional scruples somewhere, and he was was him- 
self disposed to respect and quiet scruples of that kind 
any how and any where. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed his preference for the bill 
in its amended form to the original bill. 

Mr. WHITE suggested that, as the operation of a 
law of the States was rendered necessary by the amend- 
ment, and as the Legislature of Tennessee met but once 
in two years, this State might have the benefit. He 
wished that no State should be deprived of the benefit 
until her Legislature should have been in session. He 
would have preferred the bill as it went from the 
Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought that the original bill was 
liable to the same objection, and that the amendment 
did not make the difficulty greater. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, would have preferred the bill 
as it went from the Senate, because he thought the cer- 
tificate system the best mode of reclaiming the depos- 
ites. Still he would vote for the amendment, although 
it put it in the power of the States to evade the pay- 
ment, should any of them be disposed to evade, which 
he did not expect would be the case. 

Mr. WHITE remarked that the difficulty he had sug- 
gested might be avoided by the introduction of an 
amendment to the amendment of the House. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that few, if any, of the Legisla- 
tures would be in session before the 1st of January, when 
the bill will take effect. 

Mr. MORRIS said his great objection to the amend- 
ment was, that it created the relations of debtor and 
creditor between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. The money is placed in the banks by agree- 
ment, but there could be no bargaining with the States. 

Mr. BENTON said he should yote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, did not approve of the amend- 
ment; but, thinking it necessary to provide for placing 
the revenue in greater security than that in which it now 
stands, he would surrender his objections. 

Mr. WHITE said, on examination, he found that his 
objections had abated, and he should not oppose the 
amendment. 

The amendment was then concurred in. 

ADJOURNMENT VETO. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
message of the President of the United States, return- 
ing the bill to fix the day for the annual meeting of Con- 
gress, with his objections thereto. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, the ob- 
jections of the President thereto to the contrary not- 
withstanding, a debate ensued, in which Mr. CLAY- 
TON, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. PRESTON, Mr. BAY- 
ARD, Mr. CLAY, Mr. LEIGH, Mr. CALHOUN, 
against, and Mr. RIVES and Mr. SHEPLEY in favor of 
the opinion of the President, participated. 

The bill was then laid on the table, at the suggestion 
of Mr. MORRIS, until to-morrow, 


FLORIDA BANKS. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to disapprove and annul certain acts of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Florida, and for other purposes. 
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This bill was accompanied by the following report: 

The Committee on Finance, who were directed by a 
resolution of the Senate, passed on the 2ist of May, 
1836, **to inquire into the character, condition, and 
amount of capital, of the several banking institutions 
which have been chartered within the last three years 
by the Territorial Government of Florida, and to make 
report to the Senate whether, in their opinion, any le- 
gislation on the part of Congress is necessary, in order 
to disaffirm the establishment of said charters, have had 
that subject under consideration, and report: 

That, in order to obtain full information upon the 
matters referred to it, the committee directed its chair- 
man to move a resolution in Senate requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to transmit to the Senate, so soon as 
they might be obtained, copies of all acts of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Florida incorporating banks or 
other institutions with banking powers. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable the Secretary 
to obtain authenticated copies of these laws; but, inas- 
much as the committee has thought it important that the 
attention of Congress should be drawn to the propriety 
of adopting some law in regard to the subject, at the 
present session, it has obtained, from other quarters, 
such information as it supposed might be relied on, and 
it is prepared to submit a bill to the consideration of the 
Senate. 

By the act of the 30th of March, 1832, ‘* for the es- 
tablishment of a Territorial Government in Florida,” 
it is prescribed that the legislative power shall be vested 
in the Governor, and in thirteen of the most fit and dis- 
creet persons of the Territory, to be called the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

The legislative powers of this Council are to extend 
to ‘all the rightful subjects of legislation,” with cer- 
tain exceptions enumerated in the law. It is made the 
duty of the Governor, on or before the Ist day of De- 
cember in each year, to report tothe President of the Uni- 
ted States all the laws made by the Legislative Council, 
to the end that they may be laid before Congress, and 
any of those laws which may be disapproved by Congress 
shall thenceforth be of no force. There appears noth- 
ing in the act of Congress restricting the Legislative 
Council from granting charters to banks, and other in- 
stitutions with banking powers. On the other hand, 
there is no limitation, in point of time, upon the author- 
ity of Congress to disapprove and annul the acts of the 
Legislative Council. 

The power of creating such corporations is capable of 
abuse, and the acts passed in the Territory are so likely, 
ordinarily, to escape the attention of Congress, unless, 
for some particular reason, that attention be’ invited to 
them, that the committee are of opinion that no act of 
a Territorial Legislature incorporating a bank, or other 
institution with banking privileges, ought to be allowed 
to have any effect at all unti) approved by Congress; and 
in the bill which is reported, a provision is inserted in- 
tended to alter the power of all the Territorial Legisla- 
tures, in this respect, as to all future cases. 

It would appear that charters were granted several 
years ago, by the Territorial Legislature of Florida, in- 
corporating the Bank of Florida, at Tallahassee; the 
Bank of Marianna; and the Bank of Magnolia. But it 
is represented to the committee that these banks have 
all surrendered their charters, and closed their concerns. 
There appear to be two banks at Tallahassee: one called 
the Central Bank of Florida, the charter of which the 
committee have not been able to obtain, and all the 
information they have respecting it is contained in a 
statement of its condition, published in April last, which 
is herewith communicated. The other is called the Union 
Bank of Florida, and was created by act of the 13th of 
February, 1833. It has a capital of one million of dol- 
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lars, with a power of increasing it to three millions, 
which capital is to be raised by means of a loan, on the 
faith of the Territory, by the directors of the bank. It 
has also an unlimited power of establishing branches in 
the Territory of Florida. 

Sofar as the committee learn, the capital of this bank 
is at present one million only, which was obtained on 
bonds, purporting to be guarantied by the Territory, 
and is said to be all loaned to planters in the Territory. 

As this act was passed in February, 1833, it must be 
presumed to have been known to Congress at the com- 
mencement of its session, in December of that year. 
Two sessions, therefore, have elapsed since the period 
when Congress, in the ordinary course of things, would 
become acquainted with its provisions. And although 
these provisions are, in the judgment of the committee, 
highly objectionable, and such as no charter ought to 
have embraced, yet, inasmuch as Congress has forborne, 
for so long a period, to exercise its undoubted right of 
disapproving the charter, it may be doubtful whether 
such exercise of its authority would be now expedient. 
On the 19th of January, 1831, a bill passed the Legisla- 
tive Council to incorporate a bank by the name and style 
of the Bank of Pensacola. This bill was rejected by the 
Governor, but was afterwards passed by the requisite ma- 
jority of the members of the Legislative Council, and 
so became a law. Several acts, supplementary to and 


amendatory of the forementioned law, were subse- | 


quently passed, and are herewith communicated. 
This bank was originally a bank with a capital of two 


hundred thousand dollars; and the committee perceive | 


nothing unusual or extraordinary in the powers which 
are granted to it. This capital does not appear to have 
been immediately subscribed or paid in, nor are the 
committee informed when the bank began its operations. 

On the 13th of February, 1835, an act passed the 
Territorial Legislature, entitled **An act to increase 
the capital of the Bank of Pensacola, and to amend 
the laws incorporating said bank, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

By this act the bank is authorized to increase its capi- 
tal to two millions five hundred thousand dollars, with a 
power to establish branchesat pleasure in West Florida, 
and une branch in Marianna. It is also authorized to 
buy shares, to any amount the directors see fit, in the 
Alabama, Florida, and Georgia Railroad Company; and, 


in order to enable the bank to make this purchase, the } 
bank is authorized to issue bonds to the amount of five | 


hundred thousand dollars, which bonds shall be guaran- 
tied by the Territory, and the form of guarantee is pre- 
scribed; and as the bank may have occasion for further 
funds, in order to pay mstalments on its railroad stock, 
it is to issue other bonds, to be guarantied in like man- 
ner by the Territory. ‘This act, it would appear, was 
laid before Congress on the 3d day of March last, being 
the last day of the session. A copy is herewith com- 
municated. 

On the 14th of February, 1835, an act passed the 
Legislative Council, and was approved by the Governor, 
entitled ** An act to incorporate the Southern Life In- 
surance and Trust Company.” This company is to be 
located at St. Augustine. Some of its powers are thus 
described: 

**Sxc. 2. The said company shall have power, Ist, 
to make ensurance on lives; 2d, to grant and purchase 
annuities; 3d; to make any other contingent contracts 
involving the interest of money and the duration of life; 
4th, to receive moneys in trust, and to accumulate the 
same, at such rates of interest as may be obtained 
or agreed on, not exceeding at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum, or to allow such interest thereon as 
May be agreed on; 5th, to accept and execute all such 
trusts, of every description, as may be committed to 
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| them by any person or persons whatsoever, or may be 
| transferred to them by order of any of the courts of this 

Territory, or by any court as a court of chancery; 6th, 
to receive and hold lands under grants, with such gen- 

eral or special trusts or covenants, so far as the same 
| may be taken in payment of their debts, or in security 
of their capital or loans, or debts due them, or purchased 
upon sales under any law of this Territory, as may be 
necessary to protect the rights of the said company, and 
the same again to sell, convey, and dispose of; 7th, to 
buy, discount, and sell drafts, promissory notes, and bills 
of exchange; 8th, to establish and locate branches for 
carrying on their business.’ 

The capital stock is two millions, and may be increas- 
ed to four millions of dollars; and the whole capital is 
to be loaned on bonds or notes, secured on real and 
personal estate in the Territory of Florida. The pow- 
ers of the company are to be exercised by a board of 
trustees, to consist of ten persons, and so classed as that 
the term of service of two of them shall expire at the 
end of each successive period of two years, being, in 
| effect, an election of ten years, but with a power in the 


court of appeals, in the Territory, to remove a trustee 
for misbehaviour. 

The company has power to issue bills or notes, other 
than drafts or bills of exchange, to the amount of capi- 
tal actually paid in; and ‘to enable the said company to 
make loans and discounts beyond the amount of their 
capital, to be paid in by the stockholders as aforesaid, 
| they may issue certificates of one thousand dollars each, 
| bearing not more than six per cent. interest, redeem- 
able within the range and limit of the charter, at such 
times as the Governor and the company may agree on, 
and present the same to the Governor or acting Govern- 
or of this Territory, whose duty it shall be to endorse 
thereon, ‘ Guarantied by the Territory of Florida,’ and 
sign his name and title of office thereto, and return the 
same to the said company; and the faith of the said Ter- 
ritory is hereby pledged as security for said company, 
for the faithful payment of such certificates, according 
to the tenor and effect of the same. But no greater 
amount of certificates shall be, at any time, endorsed, 
than may be equal to the debts placed under mortgage 
to the company at the time of making application, to 
| be secured after the mode and in conformity to the 
| manner pointed out and directed in the sixth section of 


the act.” 

The last two sections of the act are as follows: 

‘*Src. 25. This law shall remain unalterable, without 
| the consent of the trustees of the said company, until 
| the expiration of fifty years from its passage; nor shall 
| it, at any time hereafter, be so altered as to prevent the 
execution by the company of any subsisting contract.” 
| Sec. 26. This shall be taken and received in all 
| courts, and by all judges, magistrates, and all other 
| public officers, as a public act, and shall. receive, on all 
occasions, a favorable construction; and all printed 
| copies of the same, which shall be printed by, or under 
the authority of, the Legislative Council, shall be ad- 
mitted as good evidence thereof, without any other 
proof whatever.” 

“As this act was passed on the 14th of February last, 
it could not have reached Washington in season for its 
consideration by Congress at any time during the last 
session. 


Tbe committee hardly deem it necessary to remark, 
at any great length, on the extraordinary nature and 
provisions of the act for increasing the capital of the 
Bank of Pensacola, and this act incorporating the South- 


ern [Insurance Company. The acts themselves are now 
brought to the attention of the Senate, and their nature 
and provisions are clearly seen. But the committee are 


of opinion that both these territorial laws were highly 
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imprudent, that they ought not to have been passed; 
and they submit to the Senate whether they ought now 
to be suffered to be carried into effect, without proper 
amendments, as shall reduce the amount of their capi- 
tal, especially that part which is contingent, abridge 
and reform the grants of extraordinary powers, and take 
away the guarantee of the Territory from their bonds 
and contracts; or, at least, from all bonds and contracts 
which have not been issued and sold, and passed into 
the hands of bonafide holders, before the day of the date 
of this report. 

But it is not for Congress to make these amendments, 
though it should deem them necessary. The power of 
Congress is a simple power of disapproving the whole 
acts: and if nothing had been done under them, the 
committee weuld not hesitate to recommend such disap- 
proval. Nor do they mean to say that such disapproval 
would be unjust; because Congress has had no earlier 
opportunity to examine these laws, and to act upon 
the question of annulling them; and it is hardly to 
be presumed that prudent men have ventured far, un- 
der such a charter, granted by a Territorial Legislature, 
whose acts were well known to be subject to the revi- 
sion of Congress. 

But it is competent for the Territorial Legislature, 
with the consent of the corporations, to amend the char- 
ters in any manner deemed proper; and the resolution 
which the committee report to the Senate, in relation to 
these two acts, will show that, in the judgment of the 
committee, it is expedient to give the corporators an 
option and an opportunity to obtain proper amendments 
to their charters, if they see fit. 

In the session of 1836, the Territorial Legislature ap- 
pear to have passed the following acts: 

An act to incorporate the Bank of St. Joseph’s, capi- 
tal one million of dollars, and may be extended to two. 

An act to incorporate a Florida Insurance and Bank- 
ing Company, capital one million of dollars, and may be 
increased to two. 

An act to incorporate the St. Joseph’s Insurance 
Company, with a capital of one million of dollars, and 
may be increased to two millions. 

The committee entertain no doubt that these three 
Jast-mentioned acts ought to be altogether disapproved 
and annulled. 

Mr. WEBSTER gave a sketch of the history of the 
Florida legislation in reference to the incorporation of 
banks, and of the character of the charters which had 
been granted; after which, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing 

The Senate then took up the joint resolution, report- 
ed by the same committee, respecting certain acts of 
the Territorial Legislature of Florida; which was con- 
sidered, and also ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

{This resolution provides ‘* that the act of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Florida, passed on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1835, and entitled ‘An act to increase the capi- 
tal of the Bank of Pensacola, and to amend the laws in- 
corporating said bank, and for other purposes,’ and the 
act of the same Legislature, passed on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1835, and entitled ‘An act to incorporate the 
Southern Life Insurance and Trust Company,’ ought 
not to be suffered to remain in force with the provisions 
which they at present contain; nor unless they be 
amended by a proper reduction of the amount of capi- 
tal; by a proper abridgment and reformation of the pow- 
ers granted; and by taking away the guarantee of the 
Territory from their bonds and contracts, or at least 
from all such bonds and contracts as have not been actu- 
ally issued and sold, and passed into the hands of bona- 
fide holders, before the 20th day of June, 1836.” 
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On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business. 

After taking up and acting upon several private bills, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tavunspay, June 23. 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Mr. CLAY stated that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations had examined the correspondence which had 
passed between the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, for the settlement of our northeastern 
boundary. It had been referred, it would be recollect- 
ed by the Senate, for the sole purpose of ascertaining 
whether it might be published without prejudice to the 
public interests. The committee, thinking that the 
opinion and wishes of the Senators from the two States 
of Maine and Massachusetts, more immediately interest- 
ed, ought to have controlling influence on the question 
of publication, had afforded them an opportunity of ex- 
amining the correspondence, and they all concurred in 
believing it might be safely published. 

The negotiation has not entirely closed, although the 
committee regret to find that it does not promise to re- 
sult in any satisfactory adjustment of the boundary ques- 
tion. Various endeavors, during the progress of the 
correspondence, to accomplish that desirable end, have 
failed of success. Under all the circumstances, the 
committee believe that much more mischief might be 
done from misconception and misrepresentation of what 
has been attempted, by withholding the correspondence 
from the public, than by a publication of it. The com- 
mittee, therefore, concur in opinion with the Senators 
from Maine and Massachusetts, that it is expedient to 
publish it. 

Mr. C. accordingly moved that it be published; which 
was ordered; and, upon the motion of Mr. SHEPLEY, 
three thousand copies were ordered. 


JOSEPH GRANT. 


On motion of Mr. KNIGHT, the bill to extend the 
patent right of Joseph Grant, for making hat bodies, was 
taken up. 

Mr. KNIGHT rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President, this is an application of Mr. Grant for 
the renewal of a patent for his invention of a machine 
for making hat bodies. The history of the case, as I 
understand it, is this: Mr. Grant, some eighteen or 
twenty years ago, was a journeyman hatter, laboring 
every day to obtain sustenance for himself, wife, and 
family—a poor man, possessing nothing but his hands 
whereby he could obtain a livelihood. His business led 
him to the contemplation of the mechanic arts. Know- 
ing the great labor of forming what is called the hat 
body, he determined, if possible, to invent something 
that should alleviate that part of his business. After 
much time and study, and many experiments, he brought 
forth the machine for which he now asks the extension 
of his patent. After he had invented it, he had not the 
means of putting it in operation. He showed it to sev- 
eral persons, and solicited their aid; but, for various 
reasons, none had sufficient confidence in his invention 
to aid him in his designs. A Baptist preacher, I believe, 
some connexion of Mr. Grant’s, also poor, but well-in- 
formed, inspected it, and had confidence in it. He 
undertook, with the inventor, to carry into operation the 
new machine. These two men, both without property, 
after much trouble and perplexity, started the machine, 
and, to the astonishment of every body, saw the fulfil- 
ment of their expectations. They continued their busi- 
ness for some time, when the gentleman associated with 
Mr. Grant, finding it required more capital to carry on 
the business than they possessed, sold out to a gentleman 
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who was willing to advance a sufficient capital to give 
the raachine a fair trial. ‘They proceeded in their busi- 
ness, when, from some cause to me unknown, it was 
discovered the patent of Mr. Grant was void—that it did 
not, in fact, cover the invention. He then applied for a 
new patent, and a new one was made out, of the same 
date as the former patent. This date was taken, not, as 
I understand, by the request of the patentee, but by 
some fixed rule of the Patent Office. They continued 
their business until they discovered the market was full 
of hat bodies, made by machinery similar to the invention 
of Mr. Grant. He then endeavored to seek out the vio- 
lators of his patent right. He did so, and found some 
of them in operation. With some he compromised; 
others refused, and he was compelled to prosecute them; 
and, after expending a large sum of money in the prose- 
cution of those trespassers on him, he obtained judgment 
against them, which they were not able to pay. I un- 
derstand, from the papers now before the Senate, that 
he expended about fourteen thousand dollars, and re- 
ceived about twenty-one hundred, leaving a balance of 
expenses against him of about twelve thousand dollars. 
These were not the only violators of his patent; a model 
of it was taken to Germany, and put in operation there, 
and hat bodies shipped to this country. At that time the 
hat body was not known in the tariff laws, and they en- 
tered into our markets, in competition with the patentee, 
almost without a duty. This machine is considered one 
of the most useful inventions that has ever been made in 
this country; considering its simplicity, the little expense 


to make it, and the labor it performs, it may be placed | 


among the first class. The cotton gin, and the machine 
for making card teeth and cards, may be before it; but 
I do not recollect any other superior in usefulness. It 
performs the labor of thirty men, with very little cost, 
compared with the manual labor. I am informed it 
makes two hundred and fifty hat bodies per day, when 
a good workman makes but nine. Had Mr. Grant lived 
in Georgia or Carolina, they would have given him a 
fortune for his invention, as they did the inventor of the 
cotton gin; or had he lived in England, he would have 
been placed by the side of Sir Richard Arkwright, and 
the other great inventors of that country; but here he 
has been trespassed on, his rights violated, and that 
which was his own, and should have been secured to 
him, has been taken from him. And when he asks a 
renewal of his patent for the time that was lost to him, 
so as to make out his fourteen years, he is told his inven- 
tion, his own property, has become the vested rights 
and property of others, and to grant him this patent isa 
destruction of these vested rights; and that the time has 
gone by for a renewal of the patent. 

Mr. President, how are the facts? Before Mr. Grant’s 
patent had expired, he gave notice, according to law, 
in several newspapers which are now on your table, that 
he intended to apply to Congress for a renewal of his 
patent. This was in the year 1834; his patent did not 
expire until August, 1835. He did apply in December, 
1834, and the Senate passed the bill extending his 
patent, and sent it to the other House, but the mass of 
business before that House at the last session prevented 
their acting on it. He has continued his application to 
the present time; and if any persons have seized on this 
machine since the expiration of his patent, they have 
done it since last August, and in full knowledge of all 
these facts. The patent to Oliver Evans, for manufac- 
turing flour and meal, expired on the 7th of January, 
1805, and he applied for the renewal of his patent on the 
3lst December of the same year, about one whole year 
after the expiration of his patent. His patent was re- 
newed. I have been informed that exceptions to the 
renewal were taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that court decided in favor of the renewal of 
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the patent. These are the facts of this case as I under- 
stand them, and I leave it to the Senate to decide as they 
think proper. 

Messrs. WALL and NILES opposed it; after which, 
it was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. SOUTHARD submitted a resolution providing for 
the meetings of the Senate, for the remainder of the 
session, at ten o’clock, A. M., and that the Senate take 
a recess from two to four o’clock. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he had no objection to 
meeting at ten o’clock, but he objected to the recess; 
and therefore asked for a division of the question. 

Mr. PRESTON also opposed the recess. 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which was carried. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The bill to provide a building for a Patent Office be- 
ing read a third time, and the question being on its pas- 
sage, 

Mr. CLAY objected to the passage of the bill. He 
thought that the total expenditure required, according 
to the plan proposed, would be 400,000 or $500,000. 
Four millions of brick would be required by this bill, 
and that quantity could not be supplied this season. He 
wished to know what had become of the project of pur- 
chasing the building northeast of the Capitol square. 
The House of Representatives had been better accom- 
modated in that building than any where else, and it ap- 
peared to be particularly well adapted fora Patent Of- 
fice. But, if a splendid edifice must be built, it would 
be well to wait till another session, and pass a billata 
time when there might be a collection made of sufficient 
materials. 

Mr. RUGGLES stated that the building referred to 
would require to be rebuilt before it could be used for 
any purpose, and even then it would not be more fit for 
the Patent Office than the building now occupied. He 
stated what was the crowded condition of the Patent 
Office at present, numbers of valuable models being 
crowded into the cellar. It had become absolutely ne- 
cessary that the Post Office should have the whole of 
the building now occupied by the Patent Office. He 
also stated that there would be a convenient arrange- 
ment in the new building for the exhibition of manufac- 
turing models. 

Mr. CLAYTON complimented the Senator from 
Maine for the labor he had employed in the investige« 
tion of the Patent Office; but stated that he should pre- 
fer the purchasing of the building near the Capitol; and, 
for the purpose of transferring the matter to another 
session, moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. RUGGLES asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Brown, Clay, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Mor- 
ris, Porter, Robbins, Swift, White—20. 

Naxs--Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Ewing of Ohio, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Moore, Nicholas, 
Niles, Prentiss, Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, 
Tipton, Walker, Wall, Webster—-18. 

So the bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved to take up the bill to 
change the mode of conducting the sales of the public 
lands. 

Mr. BLACK opposed the motion, and it was carried: 
Yeas 23, nays 17, as follows: 
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Yeas——Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hub- 
bard, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, 
Moore, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Ruggles, Shepley, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster—-23. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Hendricks, 
King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, 
Porter, Robinson, Tipton, Walker, Wall, White, 
Wright—17. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, explained the nature and ob- 
jects of the bill, which, for the purpose of preventing 
fraud, violence, and combinations, at the public land 
sales, substitute secret and sealed bids for the present 
open and oral bids, and offered some amendments to 
perfect the details; which were agreed to. 

Mr. WALKER then moved the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that this motion was intended to 
defeat the bill; but, as it was a measure of considerable 
importance, he hoped it would not be thrown aside with- 
out some discussion. He would be glad to hear the ar- 
guments for and against it before he gave his vote. 

Mr. PORTER was perfectly willing to allow gentle- 
men an opportunity of perfecting the details of the bill, 
and he therefore hoped that the Senator from Mississip- 
pi would withdraw the motion. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that more frauds would be practised under the 
provisions of this bill than under the present practice. 

Mr. PRESTON feared that the bill could not accom- 
plish the object intended. There was more danger of 
frauds being practised in secrecy than when the bids 
were open, and in the presence of hundreds. He had 
heard frequent complaints of frauds in the land offices, 
of which he professed to know nothing; but he thought 
that this bill would offer strong temptation to such 
frauds. 

Mr. EWING said he had bestowed much pains and 
labor in the consideration of the subject, and, in common 
with the committee, had come to the conclusion that 
this was the only plan that could be adopted to prevent 
violence, if not frauds, at the public land sales. Mr. E., 
in the course of his remarks, described the combinations 
and violence used at the public land sales to prevent 
honest bids, and gave a history of the manner in which 
frauds of great extent had been successfully perpetrated. 
Mr. E. also explained at full length the manner in which 
the provisions of this bill would operate in preventing 
frauds, violence, and combinations, and argued to show 
that it would amply guard against the evils that now 
existed. Sealed bids, he said, were made in relation 
to every public contract, except for the public lands: 
for the Post Office, for supplies for the navy and army, 
for the letting of contracts for roads, and, in short, for 
every thing but for the sales of the lands. 

Mr. LINN said that, as much had been said as to frauds 
in the public lands, he wished to inquire particularly of 
the chairman whether any frauds had been alleged to 
have been committed in Missouri. 

Mr. EWING replied that there was no doubt but that 
a great number of frauds had been perpetrated at the 
land sales; but he could not say that there were any 
charges that frauds had been committed in Missouri par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. LINN said his object was to have the skirts of 
Missouri cleared of any imputations that might indirectly 
rest upon her in consequence of the frauds that had been 
alleged to have taken place in the public land sales. He 
had travelled much through Missouri, and be had never 
heard of frauds and combinations there, and he felt 
warranted in saying that none had ever existed. Perhaps, 
if gentlemen from the other new States would rise and 
ask the same question from the chairman, similar an- 
swers to that given in relation to Missouri might be re- 
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ceived, and thus the frauds so much magnified might be 
narrowed down to a very small compass. He would 
suggest to the Senator from Ohio, who took so deep an 
interest in the public lands, that the best way to prevent 
frauds and combinations would be to abolish the present 
land system altogether, and reserve the public domain 
in the valley of the Mississippi for the purpose of making 
it an asylum for the poor man of every country in the 
world who may be disposed to come there and cultivate 
the soil for an honest support. 

Mr. WALKER said that he had wished that the consid- 
eration of this subject might be postponed until the next 
session of Congress, when the subject might be more 
maturely considered, and some measure devised more 
calculated to effect the object in view than the one be- 
fore them. Mr. W. entered at length into the various 
objections he had to the bill, and supported them with 
an argument of considerable force and ability. The abol- 
ishment of the present auction system, which had existed 
since the adoption of the constitution, and even prior to 
that time, and the substitution of a species of free- 
masonry in its stead, would, in his opinion, lead to frauds 
of incalculably greater extent than bad ever heretofore 
been alleged to have taken place. He had attended a 
few land sales in Mississippi, and he most solemnly be- 
lieved that no frauds or violence had ever taken place 
at the sales there; he had seen none, and had heard of 
none. If violence would ever be perpetrated under the 
present system, it would only be where the speculator 
purchased the farm in the possession of the honest culti- 
vator, and deprived him of a home for his wife and 
children, and he had never heard of but one case of that 
kind. Among his various objections to the bill, Mr. W. 
referred to the strong temptations that it offered to the 
public officers. If it took effect, they must, he said, 
place archangels in the land offices instead of men, or 
they would violate that precept of holy writ, ‘*lead us 
not into temptation.” Of the whole one hundred and 
fourteen registers and receivers, if only two villains 
should be among them, they could make such a scene of 
fraud and violence as never was before heard of. It 
would give the whole control of the land offices to the 
registers and receivers, and the sales must depend on 
their honesty. A stronger temptation to villany could 
not be presented to the cupidity of man. Mr. W. took 
an extended view of the process of secret bids, and de- 
scribed the powers of the registers and receivers over 
them, and showed the various modes by which the laws 
might be evaded, violated, and set aside, and no human 
being but the registers and receivers, and the few in- 
terested with them, have the slightest knowledge of 
their proceedings. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, was fully aware that the 
Committee on the Public Lands had reported this bill 
with a sincere desire to guard against the various frauds 
at the public land sales, which he had very little doubt 
had been perpetrated. He did believe that it was possible 
to devise some mode by which these frauds might be 
guarded against, and that they might dispose of the lands 
beneficially to the settler, and beneficially to the Govern- 
ment, without the corrupting influence of those specula- 
tions and frauds that had heretofore existed. He had 
looked into the bill with a sincere desire to find that it was 
calculated to accomplish the object in view; but, after a 
careful examination, he was constrained to believe that 
it would open the door to greater frauds than had ever 
yet been perpetrated; that, under its operation, they 
would get less money for the lands, and that it would 
give great facilities to the speculating tribe, while it 
would operate less favorably for the actual settler. Mr. 
Kk. described the manner in which the combinations of 
sagacious and wealthy capitalists prevented a fair com- 
petition from those who wished to purchase for actual 
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settlement, and contended that they would have still 
greater facilities under the present bill. Among his 
other objections, he said that if this system took effect, 
a general suspicion would necessarily be excited against 
the registers and receivers, no matter whether they con- 
ducted the sales fairly or otherwise. He was perfectly 
convinced, that to adopt this plan would work greater 
evils than at present existed. He would be glad, there- 
fore, if the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands would consent to let it rest until the next 
session, and that they would then take it up with a sin- 
cere desire of doing something—an object that they all 
had at heart--to cure the evils existing in the present 
system. 

Mr. HENDRICKS rose to repudiate the allegations of 
frauds, so far as they relate to the State of Indiana. He 
was convinced from correct information that none have 
ever been practised there. Mr. H. then stated his ob- 
jections to the bill, believing that it would occasion more 
frauds and combinations than had yet been complained 
of, and concluded by moving to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. EWING then requested Mr. Hexpricks to with- 
draw his motion; which was consented to, and Messrs. 
EWING and PORTER severally addressed the Chair 
in continuation of their arguments. 

Mr. CLAY said he knew that the committee had been 
attentively considering this subject, and that they had 
been assisted by the co-operation of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and that, after much pains and 
labor, they had agreed on a system which, though it 
might not be perfect, was yet calculated to do much 
good. What were the evils complained of under the 
present system? Fraud and violence. Gentlemen might 
get up and deny that there had been any; yet they 
spoke only of their own belief as to what had taken place 
in their respective States. But this fraud and violence 
had not been charged against any one State in particu- 
Jar; but the charge had been general, and that fraud and 
violence had existed to an alarming degree, in relation to 
the public land sales, there was scarcely room to doubt. 
They had abundant evidence on their tables to satisfy 
any one on that head. His friend from Louisiana knew 
that the frauds with regard to pre-emptions in that State 
had been so great that the Governor had thought 
proper to make them the subject of a special communi- 
cation to the Legislature. It was in vain to deny the 
existence of combinations and frauds. These might not 
be perpetrated by individuals in the State where the 
land sales were; but by combined bands of wealthy indi- 
viduals coming from other quarters. Mr. C. went on at 
length in support of the bill, contending that it was the 
best measure that could be devised to cure the evils ex- 
isting in the present system. 

Mr. ROBINSON was not so much opposed to this bill 
as some gentlemen who had addressed the Senate on the 
subject; but still believing it to be exceedingly imper- 
fect, and liable to strong objections, he must vete against 
it. He had risen, however, not to enter into an argu- 
ment on the merits of the b'll, but to say a word or two 
as to the violence that had been committed at one of the 
sales in his State. This violence had been confined to 
cases where the actual settler and cultivator was anxious 
to procure the land which he cultivated. Combinations 
for this purpose had occurred. ‘The settlers in that dis- 
trict met some days previous to the sale, and selected a 
committee of respectable persons to investigate the sub- 
ject. This committee examined into the case of each 
bonafide settler, and all such as they found embraced in 
that description they determined should have their lands, 
determining that they would cry ‘* pre-emption,” when- 
ever the settlement of such person was offered for sale, 
and prevent any one else from bidding for it. Where 
there was not an actual settlement and cultivation, noth- 


ing of this kind had taken place. So strong was the 
feeling on this subject in his State, that he doubted very 
much, if a stranger were to go into any neighborhood 
and purchase the land of an actual settler, whether he 
would be permitted to remain there. He believed that 
violence had never been committed at the land sales 
in his State to prevent fair competition, but to pre- 
vent the speculator from getting the home of the 
actual settler and cultivator. Combinations of specula- 
tors were generally composed of non-residents, as those 
in the States where the sales took place had not the 
funds for such purposes. 

If this bill would accomplish the object in view, and 
put down combinations, he would with great pleasure 
vote for it; but, from all the examination he had given 
to the subject, he was convinced that it would add to, 
rather than diminish, the present evils. One word as to 
these frauds. He was satisfied that they had been much 
overrated, and that the principal frauds arose from the 
pre-emption floats. 

Mr. MORRIS differed with his colleague as to the 
principles on which the bill was based. His colleague 
looked upon the public lands as a source of revenue, 
while he thought the great object for which the sales 
should be made was the settlement of the lands and the 
security of the purchaser. After stating his objections 
to the bill, Mr. M. suggested that the best plan to cure 
the evils complained of would be to stop the sales at 
public auction and sell the lands to the actual settlers 
only in small quantities. ‘This would, at all events, give 
them time to devise some system that would meet with 
more general concurrence than the present. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. BLACK, 
WALKER, and CALHOUN; after which the question 
was taken on Mr. Watker’s motion to postpone the bill 
indefinitely, and it was carried: Yeas 25, nays 15, as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, Linn, Moore, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Por- 
ter, Preston, Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Tipton, Walk- 
er, Wall, White, Wright—25. 

Nays--Messrs. Bayard, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent, Knight, 
Leigh, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster--15. 

The Senate adjourned. 





Fripar, June 24. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, announcing his approval of the bill to 
regulate the public deposites. 

Mr. CLAY remarked that the message just communi- 
cated by the President announced the gratifying fact 
that he had approved the deposite bill. He (Mr. C.) 
was extremely glad of it, and it afforded ground for 
great rejoicing; but he could not refrain from observing 
that the same fact was announced this morning in the 
Globe, in an editorial article which bore an authorized 
character; and that it was not according to established 
usage, nor respectful towards Congress, that his appro- 
bation of a bill passed by that body should be communi- 
cated to the editor of a newspaper prior to the commu- 
nication of the fact to that House in which the bill had 
originated. 


TEXAS. 

The following message was 2! 
President of the United States: 

To the Senate of the Un 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
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18th instant, I transmit a report from the Secretary of 
State, with the papers therewith presented. Not hav- 
ing accurate and detailed information of the civil, mili- 
tary, and political condition of Texas, I have deemed it 
expedient to take the necessary measures, now in pro- 
gress, to procure it, before deciding upon the course to 


be pursued in relation to the newly declared Govern- 
ment. 





ANDREW JACKSON. 
WasurneTton, 23d June, 1836. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 23d June, 1836. 


To the President of the United States: 


The Secretary of State, to whom was referred a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 18th instant, requesting the 
President **to communicate to the Senate any informa- 
tion in his possession, not inconsistent with the public in- 
terest, touching the political condition of Texas—the or- 
ganization of its Government, and its capacity to main- 
tain its independence; and, also, any correspondence 
which may have taken place between the Executive of 
the United States and the Government of Texas or its 
agents,” has the honor to lay before the President the 
accompanying copies of papers addressed to, and deft 
at, the Department of State, by persons claiming to be 
agents of the republic of Texas; being all the informa- 
tion and correspondence called for by the resolution. 
No answers having been returned to any of these com- 
munications, they remain for further consideration, and 
such direction as the President shall hereafter give. 

All which is respectfully presented. 

JOHN FORSYTH. 

The message having been read, 

Mr. CLAY rose and said it did not appear to him to 
be necessary that a reference should be made of this 
message, as the President himself states that he deems 
it requisite that he shall have further information on the 
subject before he determines on the propriety of recog- 
nising the independence of Texas. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in their report, had certainly thrown 
out no reflection on the President as having been too 
tardy in his movements, but had come to the conclusion 
that it would be proper to recognise the independence 
of Texas whenever it should be communicated that she 
had a Government able to sustain itself. As the Presi- 
dent had signified a desire to wait for further informa- 
tion before he acts, there would probably be no neces- 
sity to move to refer these papers to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He moved to lay the message on 
the table, and print it. 

Mr. PRESTON stated that the only fact necessary to 
be established was, that the war in Texas bad termina- 
ted; and that was proved by the documents accompany- 
ing the message. He would, however, concur in the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky, merely reserving 
to himself the privilege to move further in the subject, 
if, on reflection, he should feel convinced that such 
course was advisable. The present inclination of his 
mind was to move to refer the resolution ‘of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations back to that committee, with 
instructions to report a resolution to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 

Mr. CLAY said that if it should be considered by the 
Senator from South Carolina (or any other Senator) ad- 
visable to adopt such a resolution as he had suggested, 
he might do so when the resolution of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs came to be acted on, and that resolu- 
tion was the special order for yesterday. He did not 
concur in the opinion expressed by the Senator, that 
the sole fact to be regarded in acting on this subject was 
that of the termination of the war. There was also an- 
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other fact, and it was that concerning which he presumed 
the President was now seeking information, and this 
was—whether there is, in fact, a Government existing in 
full and successful operation, so as to justify the estab- 
lishment of intercourse and relations of amity. When- 
ever the motion to lay the message on the table and 
print it was disposed of, he would move to make the 
resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the special order for a day next week. 

‘The message was then laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PRESTON said he felt himself honored in pre- 
senting to the Senate a memorial from a portion of the 
citizens of Louisiana on the subject of Texas. The 
honor was the more conspicious, as he had been inform- 
ed by one of the Senators representing that State, that 
it was signed by its most respectable and influential citi- 
zens. The memorial purported to be from the citizens 
of Opelousas, Louisiana, and expressed the deep sensi- 
bility with which they had looked on the struggle for 
freedom going on in Texas, and the peculiar interest 
they felt, being on the very confines of that country. 
They expressed an anxious hope that this Government 
should, at the earliest period, recognise the existence of 
this new republic which had so gloriously achieved its 
independence. He felt that they had received from all 
parts of this Union, and from the most respectable 
sources, communications of this nature, showing that 
public opinion was fully prepared for any proceedings 
of the Government on this subject. 

Mr. P. then moved that the memorial be laid on the 
table and printed; which motion was agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. TOMLINSON moved that when the Senate ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet to-morrow at ten o’clock, 
A. M. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved to amend the motion 
by making the meetings, for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, at ten o’clock, A. M.; which amendment was 
agreed to, and the motion as amended was adopted. 


R. W. MEADE. 


On motion of Mr. PORTER, the Senate took up a 
bill for the settlement of the claim of the executrix of 
Richard W. Meade; which was considered and discuss- 
ed, and the yeas and nays were demanded by Mr. 
WRIGHT. 

Mr. HUBBARD moved an amendment, providing for 
a reference of the claim to certain officers of the Gov- 
ernment, to report on the subject at the next session. 
The other parts of the bill were stricken out. 

The demand of the yeas and nays was withdrawn, and 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

C. J. CATLETT. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved the Senate to take up 
the bill for the relief of Charles J. Catlett: Ayes 15, 
noes 11. 

The bill was amended, on motion of Mr. CALHOUN, 
so as to refer the bill to the officers of the Treasury, to 
report on the principle. 

‘Fhe bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

THE NAVY. 

On motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, the bill for the or- 
ganization of the navy was taken up. 

Mr. S. observed that the objections heretofore made 
to this bill were to the number of persons to be promo- 
ted to the grade of admiral. With a view to try the 
serse of the Senate, he would move to strike out the 
four rear admirals. 

This motion was agreed to, leaving in the bill one ad- 
miral and two vice admirals. 
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Mr. S. then moved.to insert thirteen commodores ins 
stead of nine. 

Mr. CUTHBERT 'said that he should make no decided 
opposition to this part of the bill, though he believed 
they were in danger of passing a bill that they might 
hereafter have cause to regret. He would have much 
preferred that the chairman of the committee had ac- 
quiesced in the general sense of the Senate expressed 
the other day, and permitted the bill to lie for the re- 
mainder of the session. It would then have been taken 
up at the commencement of the next session, when they 
would have time to mature such a bill as would put the 
navy, which was so deservedly a favorite of the country, 
and was looked upon as the right arm of our defence, 
on a permanent footing of efficiency and respectability. 
He confessed that he had strong objections to this por- 
tion of the bill for creating the grade of commodore. 
It was nowhere a substantial grade, and this might at 
least give them cause for reflectién. Any hurry might 
produce future prejudice as well as serivus injuries to 
this important arm of the national defence. Amongst 
other objections to this change, he would state one that 
he thought should have some weight. As long as com- 
modore was not an established grade in the navy, it re- 
mained with the discretion of the Departinent to select 
the most able, the most enterprising, and the most vigor- 
ous of the captains for the command of a squadron on 
an important emergency. But the moment this grade 
was established by law, that advantage would be taken 
away. He hoped gentlemen would proceed with great 
caution, as any false step with regard to the navy could 


not easily be repaired, and might cause the most serious | 


regrets. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said that he would gladly have ac- 
quiesced if he had not believed it to be a solemn and 
imperative duty to endeavor to get this bill through at 
the present time. If the Senate should differ with him 
in relation to any of the grades introduced in the bill, all 
it would have to do would be to strike them out. 

As to the grade of commodore, it wasa rank known 
in common parlance, and would be well understood. 
He thought the establishment of the grade would be 
very serviceable to the navy, and would create no diffi- 
culties whatever. He thought, too, that the addition of 
this increased rank was due to those gallant officers 
whose long and faithful services have been so creditable 
to themselves and their country. 

Mr. CUTHBERT observed that the chairman of the 
committee had undoubtedly laid down just principl 
but every principle must be qualified by some other, 
and every principle urged, without reference to others, 
became exaggerated. The question, then, was one of 
prudence. 
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ports, between our commodores and the officers of those 
nations, about matters of ceremony and questions of 
precedence. 

Mr. SOUTHARD replied that such difficulties had 
occurred, and it was because we had no officers of a 
| higher grace in the navy than captains. By giving in- 
creased grades to our officers, the chances of such diffi- 
culties occurring would be diminished. 

Mr. WEBSTER would have preferred retaining the 
old established grade of admiral, which was well! under- 
stood, instead of having this unknown grade of commo- 
dore. He was in favor of striking out the commodores, 
and would, when the bill was reported to the Senate, 
move to reinstate the grade of rear admirals. He 
thought this promotion was due to the gallant officers 
who had added so much to our naval renown. 

On taking the question, the nine commodores were 
stricken out. 

Mr. CUTHBERT suggested that as the bill now 
stood, it provided for one admiral and two vice admirals. 
He thought it would be better to have one of each of 
the three grades, admiral, vice admiral, and rear admi- 
ral. He would suggest another amendment. The bill 
provided for two grades of lieutenants. Now, in the 
naval service, there was no necessity for having two 
grades of lieutenants, it being totally different from the 
It had been tried either 
in the British or French naval service, he did not recollect 
which, and, being found to be attended with inconve- 


; niences, had been abandoned. 


Mr. PORTER inquired if there was any difference of 
pay in the two grades of first and second lieutenants. 

Mr. SOUTHARD replied that there undoubtedly 
would be, if the difference in the grades was established. 

The question was then taken, and the second lieu- 
tenants were stricken out. 

Mr. SOUTHARD then moved, as the one hundred 
second lieutenants were stricken out, to amend the bill 


| further by increasing the number of lieutenants to 350 


instead of 250. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in looking over the navy 
list, he found that the number of lieutenants now consist- 
ed of 257, and that at least one half of them were on 
furlough or leave of absence, waiting orders. He had 
been informed that the number of these officers was too 


| great to allow them sufficient opportunities of going to 


sea to acquire skill and experience in their profession. 


| He was aware that large appropriations had been made 


; | this year for keeping afloat a great naval force; 


but there 


| was no reason to suppose that this was to be continued. 
| He thought it better not to increase the number of lieu- 
| tenants, as there were enongh in the service to officer 


It could not be doubted but that long and | 


faithful service should be rewarded; but by multiplying | 


the rewards, their value would be greatly diminished, 
and they would be rendered less an incentive to lauda- 
ble ambition. The question was, whether they were 
prepared, without more mature consideration, and in this 
hurried manner, to make this important change. He 
desired to treat this subject with the utmost delicacy, 
and to avoid making any false step in regard to that 
navy which was their pride and glory, and on which the 
defence of the country, their interest, and their Union, 
so essentially depended. 

To determine at once the question whether the grade 
of commodore should be a substantial grade of the navy, 
he would move to strike it out. 

After some remarks from Mr. SOUTHARD, in oppo- 
sition to the motion, 

Mr. SHEPLEY observed that he should tak 
granted, if this grade of commodore were established, 
there being no such grade either in the British or Fre 
naval service, that difficulties would occur in for 
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all the vessels that would be employed. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said that he had made a careful ex- 
that would be re- 
quired; and taking into consideration that they would 
have at sea double the number of vessels ever 
before afloat, the number of navy yards and receiving 
with the casualties of sickness and other causes, 


| he did not think they could do with a less number than 
was proposed. 


Mr. SOUTHARD said that the gentleman, in his ex- 


| amination of the Naval Register, had not taken into con- 


| sideration the few vessels that were 
| have now double the number at se 


afloat. They would 
a that had ever been 


| at sea before. 


Mr. WALKER expressed the opinion that they could 


| not do with a less number than was proposed. He had 


| alway 
| he thought in this case 
| cessary. 
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s been opposed to extravagant appropriations, 


the expenditure w 


yet 


is highly ne- 


Mr. BUCHANAN said that it would be easy enoug! 
to increase the number, but it would not be soe « 
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diminish it. According to the chairman’s own statement, 
it was not necessary to increase the number of lieuten- 
ants; for if one half the number of lieutenants had been 
heretofore ashore awaiting orders, now that they were 
going to send double the number of ships to sea, this 
half would be just enough for the purpose. He did not 
believe that he should succeed, and he would therefore 
be content if only fifty more were added, making the 
number of lieutenants three hundred instead of the pres- 
ent number of two hundred and fifty-seven. 

Mr. RUGGLES observed that the amendment did not 
imperatively require that there should be three hundred 
and fifty lieutenants; but that the President might ap- 
point that number if he should deem it necessary. Pre- 


~ suming that the President would not appoint more than 


were required for the service, he should vote for the 
amendment. 


After some further observations from Messrs. CUTH- 


BERT, MANGUM, and BUCHANAN, the question was | 


taken anc carried on striking out the word ** two” and 
inserting ** three,” thus making three hundred and fifty 
instead of two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved to strike out the word * fif- 
ty,” so as to leave the number of lieutenants at two hun- 
dred and fifty; rejected: Ayes 22, noes not counted. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which motion was Jost: Yeas 11, nays 25, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Hubbard, King of 
Georgia, Mangum, Morris, Niles, Robinson, Shepley, 
Tipton, White—11. 

Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Nicholas, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, Webster—-25. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved further to amend the bill, 
by striking out fifty, and inserting forty, for the number 
of captains, and by striking out seventy-five, and insert- 
ing sixty, for the number of commanders; which motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SOUTHARD moved further to amend the bill, 
by striking out seventy-five for the number of passed 
midshipmen, and inserting one hundred and twenty-five; 
which motion was also agreed to. 

After some remarks from Messrs. CUTHBERT, 
SOUTHARD, and WEBSTER, the bill was so amend- 
ed as to provide for one admiral, one vice admiral, and 
three rear admirals; after which, it was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

A number of bills were severally read the second time, 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole, and or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the Senate went into 
the consideration of executive business; after which, 

It adjourned. 





Saturpay, June 25. 
NEW YORK SUFFERERS. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved the Senate to take up the bill 
for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire at New 
York; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to amend the bill so as to make 
it a bill to extend the relief of the bill now in existence 
to the sufferers who had paid their bonds previous to 
the passage of the act, and whose losses exceeded $1,000. 

Mr. W. explained that there had been bonds paid 
by sufferers to the amount of $405,115 before the pas- 
sage of the act. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

GRATUITIES OF LAND. 


Mr. BENTON moved to postpone the previous or. 


[June 25, 1836. 


ders, for the purpose of taking up the bill to grant cer- 
tain quantities of land to the States of Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri; which was 
agreed to. 

Messrs. BENTON, WALKER, and HENDRICKS, 
advocated the bill. 4 

Mr. MANGUM opposed the bill, and said that he 
would move to lay it on the table; and if that motion 
failed he would then move to insert a grant of 500,000 
acres of land for each of the old States. 

Mr. CLAY addressed the Senate in opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. WALKER spoke in its support. 

Mr. BLACK said he would not detain the Senate by 
entering into a discussion of the principles upon which 
similar grants had been made to several of the new States, 
and upon which this donation of land is asked. The 
bill had been many times before the Senate, and the 
principle had been acknowledged and sanctioned by the 
land bill. . 

I (said Mr. B.) was one who voted for the land bill, 
because, as I have on another occasion stated, I was 
fully aware that there would be on hand, after the 
proper disbursements of the money, a large surplus—a 
surplus of some thirty millions of dollars. This sur- 
plus, every one must see, could not and ought not to be 
permitted to remain idle where it was not wanted. I, 
for one, knew and said it would not; the result has veri- 
fied what I said. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I am glad to find that I have the 
support and countenance of my colleague in favor of this 
bill; for I remember, in discussing the land bill, he de 
clared he would not accept a five hundred thousand acre 
grant on the conditions prescribed, which are the same 
as this bill, word for word. This was said in disparage- 
ment of the land bill. Tam glad that it is looked at 
in a different light since the passage of the general dis- 
tribution act, now a law. By the land bill, Mississippi 
would have got a million and a half of dollars during 
1837; by this bill, not one half that sum, besides resign- 
ing this valuable grant. Sir, 1 am in hopes the repre- 
sentatives will turn their attention to this matter, and to 
the figures of the case. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which was carried: Yeas 22, nays 17, as follows: 

Yeas——Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Goldsborough, Kent, Knight, 
King of Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Page, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Robbins, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Web- 
ster—22, 

Nays—-Messrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Hendricks, 
King of Alabama, Linn, Moore, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, 
Rives, Robinson, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, 
White—17. 

MICHIGAN. 


On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the amendment of the House to the bill to pro- 
vide for the due execution of the laws of the United 
States in the State of Michigan. 

The amendment struck out the salary of $2,000 ap- 
propriated by the Senate bill for the district judge of 
Michigan, and substituted $1,500. 

The question being onthe motion of Mr. Crayton to 
strike out $1,500 and insert $1,800, 

Mr. CLAYTON withdrew his proposition, and the 
amendment of the House was concurred in. 


R. W. MEADE. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the bill to settle the claim 
of the executrix of Richard W. Meade was taken up, 
for the purpose of making a slight amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, the bill was amended, and 
read a third time and passed. 
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MARINE CORPS. 

The bill to regulate and increase the pay of the offi- 
cers of the marine corps was taken up. 

Mr. SOUTHARD explained that the bill provided that 
the pay of the colonel should be $3,500 per annum; of 
the lieutenant colonel $3,000 per annum; of the majors 
$2,500; and thus going gradually down to the lowest offi- 
cer, $500 less for each grade. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved to amend the bill by making 
the pay of the marine officers the same as that of offi- 
cers of like grades in the infantry of the United States 
army, while serving on shore; and that when serving at 
sea their pay shall be the same as that of officers of equal 
rank in the navy—the rank to be previously determined 
by the President of the United States. 

This amendment was supported by Messrs. BUCHAN- 
AN and WEBSTER, and opposed by Messrs. SOUTH- 
ARD, CLAYTON, and PRESTON; after which, the 
amendment was lost. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, when Mr. 
BUCHANAN renewed his motion to amend; and after 
a debate, in which the motion was supported by Messrs. 
BUCHANAN, CLAY, and WEBSTER, and opposed by 
Messrs. PRESTON, WRIGHT, and CLAYTON, it was 
adopted by the following vote: 

Yzeas—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, Kent, King’of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, 


Mangum, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Prentiss, Rives, Robin- | 


son, Ruggles, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster—27. 
Nays—-Messrs. Black, Clayton, Moore, Preston, Rob- 
bins, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wright--10. 
_Mr. SOUTHARD moved to amend the bill by provi- 
ding that it shall take effect from and after the 18th June, 
1854; which was carried; and 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


JOSEPH GRANT. 


On motion of Mr. KNIGHT, the bill to extend the 
patent right of Joseph Grant was taken up, and after 
some remarks from Mr. K. in its support, and from 
Messrs. NILES and WALL in opposition to it, 

Mr. RUGGLES submitted an amendment providing 
that the rights of those persons who have used said in- 
vention or invested capital in it since the expiration of 


the patent, up to the passage of the bill, shall not be af- | 


fected by it; but before taking any question, 
The Senate adjourned. 





Monpay, Junr 27. 
TEXAS. 

Mr. WHITE presented the proceedings of a large 
meeting of citizens assembled at Nashville, and a memo- 
rial praying that ‘Texas may be acknowledged as a sov- 
ereign, free, and independent State. Mr. Wuarre ex- 
pressed his acquiescence in the feeling and action of 
this meeting; and, on his motion, the proceedings were 
read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
a the bill from the House making appropriations 
or fortifications, with two amendments. The amend- 
ments (Mr. W. stated) were of no considerable impor- 
tance, and he would move for the printing of them, and 
move to take up the bill for consideration to-morrow. 
This bill contains appropriations for works in progress, 
and appropriates liberally and largely, the sums being 
equal to what would have been appropriated last year, 
had not the annual bill been lost between the two Houses, 
as well as during this session. 

The amendments were then ordered to be printed. 
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PENSION BILL. 
On motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, the Senate recon- 
sidered the vote by which a bill eee ae to cer- 


tain individuals therein named was passed on Saturday; 
and the bill was then laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT VETO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the message of the 
President of the United States, returning the bill fixing 
a day for the annual meeting of Congress, and for the 
close of the first session of each Congress. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, the ob- 
jections of the President to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, 

Mr. MORRIS stated at length the reasoning which 
had brought him to the conclusion that the objections of 
the President are not sustained by the soundest construc- 
tion of the constitution. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH asked the attention of the 
Senate for a moment only, as he was well aware, at this 

| late period of the session, that the request was a great 





one; he would give his construction of the constitution, 
in relation to the question before them, with studied 
brevity and conciseness. 

The topic is somewhat a new one, and has, for the 
most part, escaped the attention of commentators; for 
what reason, whether considered as perfectly obvious, 

| or as not important enough to engage them, he would 
not undertake to decide; of this the Senate were con- 
vinced, that it was a subject wholly free from all party 

| feelings, or from any other sinister influence that could 

| mislead the mind. Nothing could be further from the 
expectation of those who voted for this bill, than an idea 
of violating the constitution, or infringing upon execu- 
tive prerogative; and the ‘frankness, the conciliating 
temper, together with the concluding sentence of the 
veto message, afford unquestionable evidence of the 
good spirit that moved the Executive. 

The President, sir, in his message has quoted those 
parts of the constitution which he thinks bear upon this 
subject, and has arranged them in succession; it will be 

| useful, and will facilitate construction, if we examine 
and remark the location of these quoted sections of the 
constitution, and see their bearing. The first quotation 
| is from the first article in the constitution, which treats 
| of the two Houses of Congress, and the conclusion of 
| the fifth section refers to the several powers of cach 
| House. The next section, in the same article, which is 
| quoted, refers to the joint powers of the two Houses. 
| The first says that ** neither House, during the session 
| of Congress, shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting.” 

The obvious design of this section isto keep the two 
Houses together, both as to time and place, pending 
their session. The next quotation is from that section 
of the same article which prescribes the course that bills 
shall take in Congress before they become laws, as well 
as the course of every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of the two Houses is necessary, and is in 
the following words: ‘* Every order, resolution, or vote, 
to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on the ques- 
tion of adjournment) shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” &c., and shall be subject to 


his approbation or disapprobation, as bills are. Thus, 
| 


sir, this section regulating the course of bills in Con- 
gress, as well as all resolutions, orders, or votes, which 
require the concurrent vote of both Houses, provides 
that they shall be presented to the President for his ap- 
| probation or disapprobation, but excepts the question 
of adjournment from that course. 
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the constitution, having in the previous section provided 
that, pending the session of Congress, the two Houses 
should not have the power to adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to another place than that in which they 
shall be sitting, excepted this question of adjournment, 
thus arranged, from the prescribed course of other 
joint acts of the two Houses; thus making the applica- 
tion of this exception of the question of adjournment, 
directly and naturally, to the foregoing adjournment, 
pending the session. 

But the President, in his veto message, contends that 
the question of adjournment is not a matter of legisla- 
tion, and rests it upon this clause in the constitution; 
and there, I think, with respectful deference, is the er- 
ror in the message, viz: making the exception of ad- 
journment, in the clause stated, universal in its applica- 
tion, instead of special to adjournments, pending the 
session. The power of regulating the sessions of Con- 
gress by law seems to be an incidental and necessary 
power. Already the sessions of Congress are in part 
regulated by law. The commencement of the sessions 
is prescribed by the highest law, the constitution, em- 
powering Congress to change it by law if they think 
proper; and the termination of a Congress is also pre- 
scribed by law; the doubt arises exclusively upon reg- 
ulating the first session of Congress, which is always the 
long session. The bill now under consideration takes 
away no power from a future Congress, as it provides 
**that the day of adjournment of the first session of 
every succeeding Congress shall be the second Monday 
in May, unless Congress shall, at any such session, by 
joint resolution, otherwise provide.” If it is thought, 
therefore, that the good of the country and the conve- 
nience of Congress require that this long session should 
be limited by law, unless the Congress in session at the 
time should find it necessary to provide otherwise, shall 
it be prohibited to Congress to effect this good and this 
convenience, merely because the question of adjourn- 
ment is excepted from being presented to the President 
for his approbation, as all other resolutions, orders, 
or votes are, which require a concurrent vote of both 
Houses? This would seem to be a strained construc- 
tion, and more particularly as a much more natural and 
direct application of that exemption has been shown to 
the adjournments authorized during a session. 

The next quoted section of the constitution is from 
the article relating to the Executive, and is the third 
section, which treats on the regular and eventful power 
of the Executive. It is in these words, viz: 

** He (the President) may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and, in case of 
disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper,” &c. 

From this section the President, in his veto message, 
concludes that the proposal to fix a day by law, to be 
binding in all future time, unless changed by consent of 
both Houses of Congress, is **to take away the contin- 
gent power of the Executive, which, in anticipated 
cases, is vested in him.” Here, again, I think the 
President generalizes too much in his construction. If | 
we examine this section closely, we shall find both its | 
grammatical and legal construction in exact concurrence. 
The part of the third section of the second article quo- 
ted is one sentence, where all its parts have a direct 
reference to each other, and to nothing else. In enu- | 
merating the eventual or contingent powers of the Ex- 
ecutive, it states **that he may, on extraordinary occa- | 
sions, convene both Houses, or either of them,” and | 
then goes on, in the same breath, to say, ‘in case of 
disagreement between them, in respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
pleases;” evidently confining this power to the conyen- 
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tion of both Houses **on extraordinary occasions,” 
where, as experience has shown, it would be much more 
likely to anticipate that its use would be necessary. By 
thus confining the exercise of this contingent power of 
interfering in adjournments, (grammatically, and by 
every principle of construction, as I have done,) said 
Mr. G., to the special cases referred to, and with which 
it is placed in immediate relationship, the contingent 
executive power is left untouched, and no fear ofits in- 
vasion remains; and that such is the true construction I 
cannot hesitate to believe. With these views, sir, (said 
Mr. G.,) Tam constrained to dissent from the veto. I 
would, Mr. President, say a word upon the policy of 
this law, if it was admissible at this time, as | am con- 
vinced that these extremely protracted sessions of Con- 
gress are injurious, and must eventually, if persisted in, 
drive those men from Congress who are most fit and 
best qualified to be there. But I do not consider this 
question now before us; the policy of this law has been 
decided by a large majority of both Houses, and is con- 
ceded by the Executive; the only question before you 
is that presented by the veto, and which has been spread 
upon your journals—the constitutional question—and on 
that we are alone called to decide. Any other course, 
sir, would involve an absurdity; for suppose a Senator 
here, who, objecting to the policy of the law, but en- 
tirely clear as to its constitutionality, opposed its passage, 
the President returns the law with a constitutional ob- 
jection alone, admitting its sound policy. if such a 
Senator, confident that the law is constitutional, still 
perseveres to decide on his opinion of its policy, which 
is already decided on and admitted, he sustains the veto 
in effect, though he condemns and opposes it in opin- 
ion; and the express object of the veto, in presenting 
the President’s special objections to a law for considera- 
tion, fails. 

Mr. PORTER said he had voted against the bill when 
it was brought forward, but he was opposed to the 
grounds taken by the President. ; 

Mr. WALL sustained the argument of the President 
in a few observations. 

Mr. SOUTHARD had voted against the bill, because 
he considered that its provisions involved an inconve- 
nience; but he was satisfied that Congress had the consti- 
tutional power to pass the law, and he could not there- 
fore sustain the veto, but should vote for the bill, the 
decided vote of the two Houses having settled the ques- 
tion of expediency. 

Mr. NILES sustained the principles of the message, 
and maintained that the bill could not be sustainable, 
because it fettered the successors of the Congress which 
passed the law. 

Mr. WALKER referred to the constitution to show 
that, when a bill was vetoed by the President, it was not 
required of Congress to reconsider his reasons, but only 
to reconsider the bill. 

The question was then taken on the passage of the 
bill, the President’s objections notwithstanding, and de- 
cided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, 
Davis, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Mor- 
ris, Robbins, Robinson, Southard, Swift, Tipton, Web- 
ster—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Ilinois, Grundy, Hubbard, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Leigh, Linn, Mangum, 


' Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Rives, Tallmadge, Walk- 


er, Wall, White, Wright—23. 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. CLAYTON asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill to fix the day for the annual meeting of Congress; 
which was read a first time, and ordered to a second 
reading, 
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{This bill rs fixes the ue of meeting for the first 
Monday in November. } 


JOSEPH GRANT. 


The bill for the relief of Joseph Grant was taken up, 
and the amendment moved by Mr. Watxen on Satur- 
day being agreed to, the bill was ordered to be engross- 
ed: Yeas 17, nays 14. 


FRENCH AND NEAPOLITAN INDEMNITIES 


Mr. WRIGHT moved to lay the preceding iii on 
the table, that the Senate might take up the bill to anti- 
cipate the payment of the indemnities due to the claim- 
ants under the French and Neapolitan treaties. 

He said he was not disposed, at this stage of the ses- 
sion, to occupy unnecessarily the time of the Senate 
with this or any other bill; but he must say he consider- 
ed this one of the most important public bills upon the 
files of the Senate. There was now a pressure upon 
the money market in all the trading towns, and he knew 
of no way in which Congress could so effectually con- 

tribute to the relief of the mercantile interests, to the 
extent proposed, as by the passage of this bill. Every 
Senator would recollect that the instalments-were still 
due under the French treaty, the one to become due in 
one and the other in two years from the present time. 

Under the Neapolitan treaty, his recollection was that 
seven instalments were yet due, to be paid annually. It 
would, therefore, be seven years before the money 
would be paid under this last treaty. All the money 
due under both treaties was bearing an interest of at 
least four per centum per annum, which would make 
the advance of the money a safe and profitable operation 
for the Treasury, while its advance would contribute 
instant relief, to the amount of about four millions of 
dollars, to the great mercantile interests of the country, 
which are now suffering for the want of immediate cash 
capital. The present condition of the Treasury would 
permit the advance without any injury to any national 
interest, and he most earnestly hoped that the bill would 
be taken up, and would meet the favor and approbation 
of the Senate. 

Mr. W. said his object in making the motion at this 
time was that it might be a test of the disposition of the 
Senate as to the bill itself. He had made the motion a 
few days since, unsuccessfully; and he had not at that 
time made any explanations whatever of bis views in 
reference to the bill and its public importance. He now 
hoped he might so far obtain the attention of the mem- 
bers of the body as to prepare every Senator to vote 
upon the motion he had now made with reference to the 
fate of the bill. ‘There could be no questions of detail. 
The only provisions contained in the bill, and the only 
provisions required, were that the money should be ad- 

vanced from the Treasury to the claimants, and that 
assignments of their claims against these respective for- 
eign Governments be taken by the United States in ex- 
change for the money. The effect would merely be an 
investment of the money at an interest of four per cent. 
per annum, while the capital advanced would go to the 
immediate relief of the mercantile interests. He had 
made careful inquiries at the Treasury, and found that 
the appropriation would not vary far from four millions 
of dollars, and would not, very certainly, exceed that 
sum. 

Mr. W. said he had made these remarks that the vote 
might be decisive of the fate of the bill for the present 
session. If the Senate should refuse, upon the present 
occasion, to take up the bill, ie should not feel it to be 
his duty again to move it. He therefore would ask the 
ayes and noes upon the question, that the expression 
might be decisive and satisfactory, as well to the Senate 
as to the parties and interests concerned. 
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After a few words of conversation between Messrs. 
WEBSTER, PORTER, LINN, and WRIGHT, the vote 
was taken, and the motion was lost. ‘The ayes and noes 
upon it were as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
cet a Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Rives, Ruggles, 

Tallmadge, W alker, Wall, Wright—13. 

Naxys—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Goldsbo- 
rough, Hendricks, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Porter, 
Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tipton, W ebster, White—21. 


ARMORIES, ARSENALS, &c. 


The bill to establish a foundry, an armory in the West 
and one in the South, arsenals in the States in which the 
same have not yet been established, and depots for arms 
in certain States and Territories, was taken up and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALHOUN thought it was too late in the session 
to act on a bill of such importance, involving such heavy 

appropriations; and he would therefore move that it be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. LINN hoped that the postponerhent would not be 
ordered. For many years Congress had acted in both 
of its branches favorably for an armory in the West, 
though not in both at the same time, and there never 
had been a doubt of the importance of some of the ob- 
jects included in this bill. 

The history of the last war showed the great impor- 
tance of an armory on the western waters, and, in fur- 
ther confirmation of the necessity of one there, he would 
call the attention of gentlemen to the report of the Sec- 
retary of War on the subject. The Secretary (Mr. L. 
said) went into &n exact estimate of the difference of the 
cost of arms manufactured in the West and those manu- 
factured east of the mountains, the difference being in 
favor of the former. The importance of an armory in 
the West in time of war was manifest; every one ac- 
quainted with the resources of Missouri would at once 
see the great economy there would be in having arms 
manufactured there. Within a compass of twenty miles 
square, in that State, could be found every material used 
both in the manufacture of arms and of gunpowder; and 
this, too, where there were the greatest facilities for 
water transportation. He regretted that the armory for 
the West did not stand in a bill by itself; but, as it was, 
he should vote for the whole bill. 

Mr. BENTON observed that there were now nine or 
ten arsenals in the United States, distributed in the dif- 
ferent States—principally at the North--and it was 
thought right by the Military Committee, that there 
should be one in every State in the Union. It was 
thought right that every State should be put on the 
same fe voting with the eight or nine States who now had 

senals. Wi ith respect io the armory, it rested on di a 
fe ent Saeed utions. We of the West, said he, have for 
fifteen years been endeavoring to get an armory estab- 
lished on our waters. We have had reports upon re- 
ports in favor of it—all showing that the expense of 
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the transportation of arms beyond the mou 





tains was 


of itself sufficient to authorize the measure. As the 
arms on hand became fewer and fewer, in consequence 
of use and decay, it would readily be seen what a sup. 
ply the West would require for her constantly growing 
population. History showed the impossibility of sup- 
plying a country with arms at any one perio - The sup- 
ply must be constantly going on. In England and 
France, the mapufacture of arms was contin 1ed with as 


much regularity as if they had never manufactured 
arms atall. Now, in Europe, the regular armies only 
were armed, while the body of th » people went unarm- 


pool 
ed. Our people should be well armed, and not suffer- 
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ed to muster in time of peace with cornstalks, and carry 
arms in time of war that they are afraid of. ‘The se- 
cret of the great success of the western people in bat- 
tle was in their being accustomed from their childhood 
to the handling of arms. Mr. B. referred to a report 
of the Secretary of War in 1818, which recommended 
an armory on the western waters, on account of cheap- 
ness, and the considerable expense that would be saved 
in transportation. We of the West (said Mr. B.) have 
miscarried heretofore, by endeavoring to fix upon the 
place. They had now abandoned that idea, and left 
the location to the discretion of the Executive. They 
saw that of the two armories of the United States, both 
were east of the mountains, and if a line were drawn 
from Florida point to Maine, they would be found in a 
quarter of the Union. 

Mr. CLAYTON observed that his impressions were 
in favor of the bill; but he observed an appropriation of 
$100,000 for a foundry, and he desired to know where 
it was to be located. 

Mr. BENTON replied that the object was to have a 
pattern foundry at the seat of Government, to bring to 
the same test, not only the caliber of all the guns, but 
the metal used in making them. 

‘ir. KING, of Alabama, said that he was rather in fa- 
vor of the general objects of the bill, but on examina- 
tion it seemed to him that there were some objections to 
it. He thought, as the bill stood, the foundry might be 
located either at Louisville or St. Louis. The South- 
west, too, the most important part of the Union for an 
armory, was entirely excluded from the bill. It had 
heretofore been considered that the most favorable po- 
sition for an armory was at the bend of the Tennessee 
river, west of the Muscle Shoals, where every conveni- 
ence of water power, facilities of traiisportation, and 
materials, were to be found. He thought this would be 
the most favorable position for an armory, as it would 
there be most convenient for all the western and south- 
western States. With regard to arsenals of depot, 
every gentleman would see the propriety of having 
them in every State, for the purpose of supplying arms 
to the militia. No gentleman, he believed, would ob- 
ject to this. With regard to arsenals of construction, 
he understood it as another name for an armory. Why 
should they have one at the South, and one in the West, 
and establish another arsenal of construction at St. 
Louis? An arsenal of construction, he presumed, was 
for the manufacture of small arms, and it was therefore 
the same thing as an armory. He would vote against 
the indefinite postponement of the bill, with a view of 
having such amendments made as would relieve the bill 
from any objections. 

Mr. PORTER said he agreed with the Senator from 
Alabama, that there was no particular reason for having 
an armory in the South. He believed that St. Louis 
was as advantageous a position for Louisiana as any 
other place, considering the facilities of transportation 
from there. 

Mr. LINN, in reply to Mr. Krxe of Alabama, said 
that he really thought that the gentleman’s State be- 
longed to the West. He had always been very willing 
to claim Alabama as a western State. The position 
spoken of by the gentleman from Alabama had been 
recommended, whien the resources of Missouri were not 
so well understood as they now were. When he was up 
before he remarked, that within the compass of twenty 
miles square, in Missouri, could be found all the advan- 
tages of water power, with the facilities of transporta- 
tion to any part of the West, together with all the ma- 
terials in the greatest abundance used in the manufac- 
ture of arms and ammunition; such as iron, copper, 
coal, manganese, zinc, ammonia, nitre, sulphur, and 
lead. He was perfectly willing that Missouri should en- 
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ter into competition with Alabama, and to yield to the 
latter, if she could show superior advantages for an ar- 
mory on her waters. 

Mr. CALHOUN, after some remarks, renewed his 
motion for the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said that, as respected additional 
armories, the report of the Secretary of War was deci- 
dedly averse to them. If an armory were established in 
the West, he thought one of those now existing ought 
to be abolished. ‘The Secretary said that the present 
establishments could turn out about thirty or forty thou- 
sand stand of arms a year, and that there were about 
eight hundred thousand now on hand—a number, he 
should suppose, sufficient for the present wants of the 
country. He was not disposed, Mr. K. said, to increase 
the number of armories, but he would be very willing 
to support the principles of this bill so far as to establish 
depots for arms in the States where there were no ar- 
senals. But, as it was suggested by the Senator from 
South Carolina, they had hardly time this session to act 
with a sufficient understanding of the subject, and he 
hoped the motion to postpone would prevail. 

After some remarks from Messrs. LINN and WALL, 
in opposition to the postponement, the question was 
taken on Mr. Catuoun’s motion, and it was rejected by 
the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Calhoun, Crittenden, Kent, King of 
Georgia, Knight, Mangum, Moore, Page, Preston, Rob- 
bins, Southard, Swift—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, Linn, Nicholas, Porter, Rob- 
inson, Ruggles, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, 
Webster, White, Wright—22. 

After some remarks from Messrs. BENTON and BU- 
CHANAN in favor of the bill, and from Mr. KING, of 
Georgia, in favor of the postponement, Mr. K. moved 
to lay the bill on the table; which motion was rejected: 
Yeas 16, nays 17. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved to strike out the armory 
in the South; and after some remarks from Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN and PRESTON, in opposition to the motion, it 
was carried. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved further to amend the 
bill by inserting the words ‘¢ or Southwest.”” The effect 
of this amendment is to leave it to the discretion of the 
President to locate the armory either in the West or 
Southwest. 

This motion was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the arsenal of con- 
struction at St. Louis was stricken out; after which 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; and, after re- 
maining for some time with closed doors, on revpening, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Turspay, June 28. 
RESCINDING RESOLUTION, 

The following preamble and resolution, offered by Mr. 
Wuirr, being under consideration— 

Whereas, on the 28th day of March, 1834, the Senate 
of the United States adopted a resolution in the words 
following, to wit: 

‘¢ Resolved, That the President, in the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has as- 
sumed upon himself authority and powers not conferred 
by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 

And whereas, upon the question whether said resolu- 
tion should be adopted, it was decided by one fifth of the 
Senators present that the same should be taken by yeas 
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and nays, and the votes of the several members now 


stand recorded on the journal of the Senate: 

And whereas the said resolution still remains on the 
jeurnal of the Senate in full force, not rescinded, revers- 
ed, repealed, or annulled; and cannot now be expunged, 
cancelled, or in any way obliterated or defaced without 
violating that clause of the constitution of the United 
States which is in the following words, to wit: ‘* Each 
House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may, in their judgment, require secrecy; and the yeas and 
nays of either House, on any question, shall, at the desire 
of one fifth of those present,.be entered on the journal:” 

And whereas each Senator, before taking his seat, was 
bound to take, and did take, an oath to support said con- 
stitution: 

And whereas the President of the United States, in 
the late executive proceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, alluded to in said resolution, did not, in the 
opinion of the Senate, assume upon himself authority and 
powers not conferred upon him by the constitution and 
laws: Therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the said resolution, and the opinion 
therein expressed, be, and the same hereby are, rescind- 
ed, reversed, and annulled; and it is hereby declared 
that the said resolution ought not to be considered as 
having had, or as now or hereafter having, any force or 
effect whatever. 

Mr. WHITE addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President, by means not within my control, I 
have become so far connected with this subject as to 
consider it a duty to submit the resolution now under 
consideration, and to urge its adoption by such reasons 
as are satisfactory to my own mind. During our last 
session, the honorable Senator from Missouri offered a 
resolution, proposing that we should order the resolution 
of the 28th of March, 1834, to be expunged from the 
journal. When it was taken up for consideration, en- 
tertaining the opinion that the Senate had not the power 
to make such an order, I moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, by striking out the order to expunge, and all 
which followed it, and inserting that the resolution 
should be rescinded, reversed, repealed, and declared 
to be null and void. The Senator from Alabama moved 
that the question be first taken on striking out the 
word ‘fexpunge,” and, after a very short debate, it 
was stricken out by almost a unanimous vote; and then, 
upon the motion of one of the Senators from Massachu- 
setts, the subject was laid on the table. At this session 
we have a proposition, which is now on the table, for a 
qualified or limited expunging. Still believing my first 
impressions on the subject were correct, I have ventured 
to submit my resolution, and upon it will desire the de- 
cision of the Senate. 

The first position assumed in the preamble to my reso- 
lution liable to doubt is, that we have not the power to 
expunge from our journal the resolution of the 28th of 
March, 1834. 

Our Government is republican, and, by the constitu- 
tion, it was intended that all agents in the different 
departments of it should be responsible for their public 
conduct. With a view to secure this accountability, so 
far as the two Houses of Congress are concerned, and 
also for the purpose of perpetuating a knowledge of 
what should be done by them, it is provided by the con- 
stitution of the United States, 5th section of the 1st 
article, that ‘*each House shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
House, on any question, shall, at the desire of one fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal.” Generally, 
that interpretation of the constitution, or of a statute, is 
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the true one, which would be put upon it by a common 
man. It appears to me very clear that were a common 
man asked what did the framers of the constitution mean 
shoukl be done, when they used the language just 
quoted, he would answer, that each House should have 
faithfully recorded the proceedings of each day, and 
carefully preserve the book in which they were record- 
ed. To determine the meaning of this word ‘* keep,” 
we are not to look into a glossary to see how many 
different definitiens we can find, but to the context and 
to the object the framers of the constitution wished to 
attain. Each House is directed to keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the same. The 
object evidently is, that the body itself may at all times 
know what it and its predecessors have done, and that 
the constituent may also know what has been done, and 
by whom.—![ Bayard’s Exposition of the Constitution, 
. 58. 

. If, J soon as we have recorded our daily proceedings, 
we have performed the whole duty required by this 
clause, and may then burn, tear up, obliterate, or ex- 
punge the jounrnal, the whole object will be defeated. 
The convention were aware that neither House would 
be always in session, and that, when in session, the mem- 
bers themselves could not, in person, keep the journal; 
provision is therefore made in article 1, sections 2 and 3, 
that each House shall have power to appoint the neces- 
sary officers. Through officers thus appointed, the 
journal is kept and preserved, as the records of courts 
are kept and preserved by their clerks. 

We are not only to keep the journal, but from time to 
time to publish the same. The journal which is kept is 
the one which is to be published; not once only, but 
from time to time. If we admit that after our proceed- 
ings have been once published, then we may expunge, 
how shall we comply with the injunction to publish from 
time to time? Those to whom the printed copies have 
been delivered are under no constitutional obligation to 
preserve their copies. They may be destroyed at 
pleasure. Upon their care we must depend to enable 
us to publish a second or third edition; yet we have 
been directed to keep, and from time to time publish. 
Again: if we do not publish a second or third edition 
from our own journal, having expunged some of our 
proceedings immediately after the first publication, then 
the first edition and the subsequent ones will not agree, 
because the expunged proceedings will not appear in 
the last publications, no matter whether the expunging 
is considered literal or figurative. And, what will make 
the matter worse is, there will be no record in charge 
of our own officer, by which to prove which edition is a 
true copy. 

The provisions in the 7th section of the same article 
strongly support the construction for which I contend: 

** Every bill which shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; if he 
approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall returnit, with 
his objections, to that House in which it shall have origin- 
ated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered; and, if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a law. Bat in all such cases, the 
votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House, 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
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Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return; in 
which case it shall not be a law.’’ 

The like ceremonies are to be gone through in relation 
to orders, resolutions, or votes, in which the concurrence 
of both Houses is necessary. Now, sir, is any gentle- 
man prepared to say that, in any case arising under this 
section, we have the power to expunge the journal? If 
we cannot, how can we in any other case? The lan- 
guage requiring us to keep a journal of our proceedings 
is as strong and imperative as the language of this sec- 
tion requiring the President’s objections to be entered 
on the journal, and the names of the voters to be re- 
corded. The same solemn guards are thrown around 
both; and if we now have the power to expunge the 
journal of March, 1834, we also have the power to go 
back and expunge from the journals the proceedings in 
relation to any veto sent to us by any President. 

To keep a journal of our proceedings must mean that 
we shall have them faithfully recorded, and then the re- 
cord carefully preserved; otherwise, the whole context 
is disregarded, and the great object of responsibility of 
legislative agents defeated. Let us, for a moment, con- 
sider some of the familiar cases put by the other side. 
We employ a man *‘to keep the door.” After he has 
opened it, and let some person in or out of the House, 
surely he is not at liberty to break the door. A man 
employs a person to keep his house. After the house is 
put in good order, the housekeeper is not at liberty to 
break or burn the furniture, or to expunge it, by ma- 


king black marks around it. A merchant employs a | 


person to keep his store and books. After the day’s 
or week’s work is over, the clerk is not at liberty to tear 
out or expunge any of the entries, showing the goods 
sold, or the cash received; yet all these things might 
lawfully be done by these different persons, if the argu- 
ments in favor of expunging our journal are correct. 

It has been sometimes urged that each House has a 
discretion as to the matter that shall be put on its journal. 
This, to some extent, is true, but cannot affect my argu- 
ment. Each House is forever bound to put enough 
matter on the journal to show on what subjects it acted 
and the decision of the body on each subject. To prove 
this discretionary power, it is said we may select for 
publication such parts of the journal as we please, and 
keep the rest secret. It is true, by the clause under 
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sence, or, as the lawyers term it, the gist of the whole 
matter. 

In our free and happy country our laws are binding, 
because they contain the will of the people themselves, 
expressed by their representatives, in the mode pointed 
out in the constitution. The journal is the only evidence 
of this will. An act is not binding because it is signed 
by the presiding officers of the two Houses, but because 
it is the expressed will of a majority in each House; 
and the journal is the highest evidence of this will. At 
the !ast session, by some mistake, a bill, which our jour- 
nal shows was indefinitely postponed, was signed by 
the presiding officers and by the President. It was no 
law, although it had the form of one. It wanted the 
essence, the will of a majority of one of the Houses, and 
the journal of that House is the highest and only evi- 
dence of the defect. I therefore deny that we have 
any power to expunge, on the ground that the journal 
is mere inducement to something more important. But, 
again, even if it were only inducement, I deny, on that 
account, we have any power to disobey a command of 
the constitution. It says we shall keep a journal of our 
proceedings. We call Heaven to witness we will obey 
this command. In conseque-ce of this solemn promise, 
we are intrusted with matters of the highest interest. 
We have faithfully recorded one of our proceedings, 
but afterwards tear or blot it out, or expunge it—that 
is, prick it out—and are called upon for the reason, and 
answer, it was of no consequence, because it was mere 
inducement to something else. The excuse ought never 


| to be admitted; if it is in one case, it might be in every 
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case. We may obliterate, expunge, or burn, the whole. 

It is further urged, if the whole record is destroyed, 
after the journal has been published, it makes no differ- 
ence, because each printed copy is the journal. ‘This I 
think an entire mistake; the printed journal is only a 
copy of the original, and, although it may be admitted 
as evidence in court, it is only because it is supposed to 
be atrue copy of the original, and it has been printed 
by public authority; and because you cannot procure the 
original, it being the duty of the Secretary to keep it in 
his own possession. The original is the best evidence; 
and the party is only excused from producing it because 


| he cannot procure it. Suppose the copy offered not a 


consideration, each House is bound to keep a journal of | 


all its proceedings, but may refrain from having publish- 
ed such parts as the public interest requires should be 
kept secret. This power to refrain from publishing is 
expressly given, and therefore may be legally exercised. 
It is, with me, conclusive to show that we are bound 
always fo preserve the journal. Parts of it we need not 
publish. Now, if we are not bound to preserve the re- 
cord of our proceedings, there would be no evidence in 
existence of what had been done upon those subjects in 
relation to which the journal bad not been published. 
Again: we have the express power given not to pub- 
lish some parts of our proceedings; if, in addition to 
this, we assume the power which is not given, to ex- 
punge what we please, we may, and probably will, some 
time choose not to publish some proceeding which 
would not be acceptable to our constituents; and then, 
after it had performed what we intended, we could ex- 
punge it, and thus evade all that responsibility intended 
to be secured. It is said the journal is nothing but in- 
ducement to some other matter more important. This 
opinion I do not think is well founded. ‘The journals, 
so fur from being considered as merely introductory, or 
inducement to something more important, and therefore 
in our power to dispose of as we please, ought to be 
viewed us sacred, because they contain the only evidence 
of the judgment of the representatives of the people upon 
the different subjects acted on; they are the very es- 
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true one, the error is always corrected by having re- 
course to the original. 

Again: if all these printed copies are originals, and 
we order the journal to be expunged, we must make 
our Secretary apply the process to each copy; if he does 
to one, and not to all, they will vary from each other; 
and if we apply the process to the original, and not to 
the printed copies, every copy will vary from the origi- 
nal. The journal of 1834 has been published—many 
copies of it—the obnoxious resolution with the rest. 
Suppose we now expunge it, actually or figuratively, 
and then publish another edition, the resolution would 
not appear in the last edition, and thus it would vary 
from that now in existence. If we decide that the 
printed copies are to be considered as the originals, and 
not copies merely, it appears to me we endanger the 
purity of our whole proceedings. I[t will be very easy 
for those who are ingenious in villany to print with our 
mark and impose on the world spurious copies, and in- 
sert as our proceedings matters which never occurred. 

It is thought we err in giving the same sanctity to 
our journal which is properly given to the records of 
courts of justice; which, it is admitted, cannot be ex- 
punged or altered after the term. In my opinion, our 
journal ought to be considered the most sacred of the 
two. The records of the courts only affect the private 
rights of individuals; our records affect all society. 
Records of courts are only required to be kept by legis- 
lative enactments; the records of each House of Con- 
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gress were not left to statutory enactments, but are re- 
quired to be kept by the constitution itself. 

Those who insist that we have the power to expunge, 
seek support from precedents; and it has been said that 
in the sixth year of the reign of Henry VIIL it was 
enacted that a record should be kept of the leaves of 
absence granted to different members of the Parliament. 
And from this it is argued that Parliament was bound 
by law after that time to keep a journal; and if they 
expunged any of their proceedings, so may we. To 
this I answer, that the expunging of an entry made on 
the journal after that time, on any other subject than 
of giving leave of absence to a member, is of no more 
weight than if such a statute had never been enacted; 
and gentlemen had not produced, and I do not believe 
they can produce, a case in which either House ex- 
punged any such entry. The statute did not require a 
record to be Made of any thing except leave of absence; 
and if any other proceeding was recorded in the same 
book, it was by some order of the House; and the same 
power could, at any time, order it to be expunged, just 
as well as if it had been recorded in any other book. 
Our constitution requires that we shall keep a journal 
of all our proceedings; and we ought to preserve the 
whole with as much care as the Parliament did their 
leaves of absence. 

By the articles of confederation, Congress was required 
to publish every month the journal of their proceedings; 
and from this it is inferred they were bound to keep a 
journal of all their proceedings. In the first place, I 
think this inference very far from imposing the same 
obligation upon the old Congress that is imposed on us 
by the present constitution. In the next place, if it did, 
what cases have gentlemen shown of any matter being 
expunged from their journals? None. 

It were a useless consumption of time in me to notice 
in detail the different cases cited, to show that the jour- 
nals have been expunged by both Houses in Great Bri- 
tain, under the Colonial Government in Virginia, and in 
the State of Massachusetts; because the same general an- 
swer may be given toall. The Legislature was not requi- 
red, by either a constitution or a law, to keep a journal. 
The journal was only kept by virtue of the order or 
usage of each House, and could be changed at any time, 
to any extent either House might think right. Buta 
precedent has been referred to in my own State, and 
there the constitution does require that each House shall 
keep a journal. Gentlemen who rely upon this precedent 
have been misinformed. They have not named the case, 


but I can be at no loss as to what the reference is made. | 


It must be the case of Judge Williams, who was im- 
peached and tried; and to convict, the constitution re- 
quired two thirds of the members. When opinions were 


expressed, there were two thirds for conviction, ifabsent | 


members were not counted; if they were, there were not 
two thirds. Upon this point there was a great variety of 
opinion, and ultimately the presiding member discharg- 
ed the Judge as acquitted. On the next morning, when 
the journal was read, a member moved to correct it, be- 
cause the court had authorized no such order. This 
motion, it will be perceived, was in a court; therefore, 
no precedent for us. Next, it was not to expunge any 
thing which the Senate had done, but to strike from the 
journal that which had been put there by mistake, and 
which the body never had ordered. Now, sir, if a man 
were set to search a case unlike the one before us, he 
could not do better than take the Tennessee case. 

Two precedents have been referred to in the pro- 


ceedings of Congress, upon which I will make one or | 


two remarks. 

On the last day of the session of 1806, two petitions 
were presented by a member of the Senate, complain- 
ing of the conduct of one of our courts. They were 
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received by the body, and disposed of. During the 
same day a member moved to return the petitions, and 
to expunge the order for their reception from the jour- 
nal; which was done accordingly. 

The first observation I make is, that we are to keep 
a journal of our proceedings. In other words, at the 
end of each day our record ought to show the result of 
our judgment upon each subject before us. The jour- 
nal of that day does not show this precisely. After the 
entry was expunged, the subject of those memorials was 
placed precisely where, in the judgment of that body, 
it ought to rest; and that was, that Congress should have 
nothing to do with it. I will illustrate my meaning by a 
familiar case. A merchant, in the forenoon, sells a bale 
of cloth to a customer, who pays him one hundred dol- 
lars for it. He enters the transaction on his journal. In 
the afternoon of the same day the customer returns, and 
asks the merchant to take back the cloth, and return 
him his money; with which request he complies; and, 
instead of encumbering his journal with another useless 
entry, he scratches out, or, in other words, expunges, 
the entry he made when he sold the cloth. -After this 
expunging, his Journal will show the exact truth relative 
to this bale of cloth; that is, it will give ne account what- 
ever of the transaction, because the cloth was his in the 
morning, and it is still his the next morning. If we ex- 
punge the resolution of 28th March, 1834, by an order 
now made, our journal of that day will be so altered as 
not to show the result of the Senate’s judgment on that 
day upon that subject; therefore, there is no likeness in 
the two cases. 

Again: if they were similar, the precedent ought to 
have no weight whatever. There was no time for either 
discussion or deliberation. Besides, this was done in 
high party times; related to an exciting topic—Burr’s 
conspiracy—and the expunging was ordered by a strict- 
ly party vote. 

The second case is that which occurred in the House 
of Representatives in 1822. 

Mr. Randolph announced the death of Mr. Pinckney, 
who was not dead; and, for that reason, moved an ad- 
jouroment. The adjournment took place; and the next 
day he moved that the reason assigned for the adjourn- 
ment should be expunged, because it was not true; and it 
| was accordingly expunged. In this case, what the House 
| did was not expunged. It had, in fact, adjourned, and 
} so the journal still shows; but the reason why they came 
to a decision to adjourn, being founded in_mistake, was 
| expunged. 
| Now, sir, the journal at this moment shows, as well 
| as it did when the entry was made, the proceedings of 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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the House on that day; and all the alteration produced 

is, that the reason for one of their acts cannot be known, 
| as itisexpunged. Butin the case under consideration, 
| to expunge would be to destroy all evidence of a deci- 
' sion itself; for which I insist we have no precedent in 
| the case relied on. ‘The truth must be, the members of 
; the convention were well aware of all the precedents in 
| Great Britain, and in our own country, which existed 
| when they framed the constitution, and intended to leave 
| nothing to the discretion of either House. They intend- 
| ed effectually to secure a just accountability from the 
| representative to the constituent; therefore, they used 
| in the constitution itself the imperative language, ‘*Each 
| House shall keep a journal,” &c. Let us not, then, be 
misled by precedents which we fancy may bear us out. 
| At best they are nothing ‘*but crutches on which weak 
| minds sustain themselves;” and if we are sustained by 
| these precedents in expunging the resolution of 1834, 
the precedent which we will now make may sustain 
| those who come after us in expunging important princi- 
| ples from the constitution itself. — ‘ é 
vit is urged that the mere act of expunging the journal 
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isnot a matter of any importance; it is the effect or 
moral of the resolution which it is desired to remove. 
Why not adopt my resolution, then? Noman can doubt 
our power to rescind, repeal, and reverse, the resolu- 
tion. The bad moral taught by the resolution will be 
removed by the subsequent decision pronouncing the 
former one to be erroneous. But it is thought best to 
use the word *‘ expunge,” as, by the use of that word 
in parliamentary proceedings, the principles of civil 
liberty have been maintained in other countries. If 
it has been always used for wise and good purposes else- 
where, let us be cautious that we do not so use if as 
eventually to produce mischief in this the most free and 
favored country in the world. 

It appears to me, however, that this word, like every 
thing else over which we have no control, has been 
sometimes used when correct principles were asserted, 
and, in other instances, when the reverse was the case. 
When King James entered one of the Houses of the 
British Parliament, and with his own hand expunged 
the journal; when the House of Lords expunged the 
recognisance entered into before the Lord Mayor of 
London; and when the journals of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture were expunged, or attempted to be expunged, 
during the Colonial Government, it was not the watch- 
word of the friends of liberty. I am not aware that it 
ever has been used, and 1 fear it never will be used, in 
aid of civil liberty, or the rights of man, when the pro- 
cess is resorted to to gratify the feelings of those in 
power, who are generally too prone to believe liberty is 
attacked whenever any portion of their conduct is disap- 
proved, or there is any attempt to impose restraints on 
their liberty to do as they imagine is most for the public 
good. 

Mr. President, I propose in the next place to exam- 
ine the soundness of the reason assigned why we may 
and ought to expunge. 

It is briefly this: that, as the Senate is the tribunal es- 
tablished by the constitution to try the President when 
impeached, it is unconstitutional to pass a resolution 
which charges him with a crime for which he might be 
impeached, and that this resolution not only charges, 
but convicts him of acrime. I do not concur in this 
opinion, and beg leave to assign my reasons for dissent- 
ing from it. 

Under the constitution, the powers of the Senate are 
juaicial, executive, or legislative; judicial, when trying 
impeachments, executive, when advising the President 
in relation to treaties, oras tothe persons to be appoint- 
ed to office; legislative, in making laws, and in every 
thing connected with making, amending, or repealing 
them. [Constitution U. S., art. 1, sec. 1.} 

The power of the Senate in all legislative matters is 
equal to that of the House of Representatives in all re- 
spects, with the single exception, that bills to raise rey- 
enue must originate in the House. In the discharge of 
any legislative or executive duty, any individual mem- 
ber may say in his place that the President, or any other 
civil officer, has assumed powers not conferred upon 
him by the constitution or laws. What any one may 
lawfully say, every other may say with equal propriety. 
What any one or all may say, individually, all, or a ma- 
jority, may, with propriety, express by way of resolu- 
tion, which is nothing but an expression of the opinion 
of a majority on a given subject. 

The objection to this resolution is, that it charges the 
President with, and convicts him of, a crime, for which 
he may be impeached by the House; and, in that case, 
it would be the duty of the Senate to try him; therefore, 
it was unconstitutional to adopt the resolution. 

To this I answer, first, if it were an unconstitutional 
act to pass the resolution, it furnishes no reason why 
it should be expunged. If it did, we might go back 


and expunge from the journal every thing which had 
been done by political opponents, from the adoption of 
the constitution, which we chose to say was unconstitu- 
tional; all entries relative to the alien and sedition laws, 
chartering of banks, &c. These entries, which we 
deem violations of the constitution, of all uthers, are the 
ones we ought to desire should stand. By them the 
disgrace of political opponents would be perpetuated. 
Were I one of a majority who voted for such unconsti- 
tutional proceedings, I would feel very grateful to op- 
ponents who would wipe out, or expunge, the evidence 
of my disgrace so soon as they obtained the power. 

But again: we find in the constitution, first article, 
third section, these words: 

** Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 

further than to removal from office, and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
under the United States;' but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment, according to law.” 
_ And, in article two, section four, the language follow- 
ing: 
‘¢ The President, Vice President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

To my mind it is very clear that neither the President 
nor any other civil officer can be impeached, unless he 
is charged with some crime. The question then is, 
does the resolution of the 28th of March, 1834, charge 
the President with the commission of a crime? It is in 
these words: 

**Resolved, That the President, in the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has as- 
sumed upon himself authority an powers not conferred 
by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 

It is with this resolution, and this only, we have to 
deal. As to what the bank or its agents had said or 
done, or as to the arguments or speeches of gentlemen, 
the Senate has given no opinion; and, upon the question 
now pending, we have nothing to do with them. I 
affirm that this resolution does not impute to the Presi- 
dent-any crime or misdemeanor whatever. There can 
be no such thing as a crime, withont a bad motive. The 
resolution is entirely silent as to the motives by which 
the Chief Magistrate was governed. It therefore charges 
nothing but mere error of judgment. It alleges he 
assumed powers not conferred by the constitution or 
laws; but whether the motives which induced him to 
assume these powers were virtuous, or the reverse, is 
not stated. If they were to promote the public good, 
and he honestly believed the powers he assumed had 
been conferred, although he might be mistaken, yet he 
ought to be applauded asa patriot, instead of being cen- 
sured as a criminal. 

Intention to do wrong-~bad motives—are the essence 
of crime; and without them there can be no such thing. 
In this very case, if, in every act the President did, he 
mistook his powers, but still acted from high and pure 
motives, no honest tribunal upon earth could convict him 
of crime. This new doctrine of crime without evil in- 
tent has no sanction in morals, in reason, or in any ad- 
judged case. ‘The only cases referred to for its support 
are the impeachments against Judges Chase and Picker- 
ing. In the first of these, it is true, some of the articles 
of impeachment did not charge bad motives, but upon 
those he was acquitted without a dissenting voice. 

In Pickering’s case, the question was whether he was 
sane or not. He had been a highly respectable man, 
but acted badly on the bench; and it was alleged he was 
deranged. It was answered, if he was deranged, it was 
from intemperance, and therefore an aggravation of the 
offence; and on that ground he was convicted. God 
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forbid that a doctrine so unreasonable, so inconsistent 
with our imperfect condition, as that of crime without 
evil design, should ever be sanctioned anywhere, espe- 
cially here. You and I are obliged to act in this very 
question; it is our public duty to form opinions, and act 
upon them; we disagree; must one of us be guilty of a 
crime? Look at the situation of courts. A cause is tried 
before two judges in an inferior court, and they disagree; 
must one be acriminal? A writ of error is taken from 
an inferior toa higher tribunal, and the judgment re- 
versed; are the judges of the court to be viewed and 
treated as criminals? If they are, suppose there to be a 
still higher tribunal, to which the same cause is carried, 
and the last decision reversed, and the first established: 
what are you to do then—punish the second set of 
judges? 

In the federal circuit courts, a judge of the Supreme 
Court and the district judge decide a cause; a writ of 
error is taken to the Supreme Court, where the same 
judge forms one of the court, and he concurs with his 
brethren in reversing his own decision. What is to be 
done with him? According to this strange doctrine, he is 
obliged to be guilty of a crime, because he has decided 
against himself. Away with such doctrine; it is absurd. 
Error and crime are as distinct as the motives by which 
angels and devils are governed. 

The great error in the argument on the other side is 
occasioned by not attending to the distinction between 
the acts of private citizens and public officers. A private 
individual does an unlawful act; the law presumes he did 
it from bad motives; because, so far from being com- 
pelled to act, it was his duty not to act. In the case of 
a public officer, he is compelled to act; he is sworn to 
do so; and whenever he does an official act, the pre- 
sumption is that his motives were good, although the 
act may have been contrary to law. If the law were not 
so, no honest man, conscious of his defects, would ever 
fill an office. He is bound to act--sworn to do so; and 
when he uses all the means within his reach to inform 
himself, and exercises his best judgment, he is innocent, 
whether his acts are lawful or the reverse. This dis- 
tinction between the acts of individuals and of public 
officers runs through all the cases which can be found in 
our books. The acts spoken of in the resolution as 
assumptions of power, in derogation of the constitution 
and law, were acts done by the President in his official 
capacity; therefore, the resolution imputes to him no 
criminality whatever. 

The Senate unanimously adopted a resolution against 


the late Postmaster General, condemning some of his | 


acts as unlawful; but it charges him with no crime. If 
error is hereafter to constitute crime in our public offi- 


cers, | should like to know whois to be judge. Who feels | 


that he has the infallible standard? If any one will say 
‘I have it,” my word for it, if you will cultivate his 
acquaintance, you will soon find he wants the common 
requisites—integrity and talents--essential to constitute a 
tolerable judge. 

If we expunge the journal, then we will have estab- 
lished the doctrine that, in every case, a President, or 
any other civil officer, may assume authority and powers 
not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both, and we dare not say that is our opinion. 
Against such a doctrine I enter my protest. We not 
only have the power, but it is our duty to exercise it 
whenever such a case occurs. Suppose the President 
to nominate for some office a man who already holds the 
office of governor or judge; I surely would have a right 
to say I will not vote for him, because I think he has, in 
the office he now holds, assumed powers he did not pos- 
sess, and therefore I will aot trust him farther. After 
having said so, if he is impeached, I cannot be chal- 
lenged and excluded from sitting as one of his triers. 
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I have charged him with no crime; and, having given 
an opinion that his conduct was unlawful does not 
disqualify me. If this were so, we must reverse the 
whole order of things; and whenever a judge is called 
on to decide a cause similar to one he had before de- 
cided, we must exclude him, and appoint some other; 
whereas the common impression has ever been, that the 
| judge is the better qualified for having examined and 
previously decided the same or a similar question. 

In England a peer cannot be challenged because he 
has previously given an opinion; nor can a Senator here. 
They are judges, having a right to decide the law as 
well as the facts of the case. 

But the Senate heretofore attempted to exercise this 
| very power in the case of the Panama nominations. Mr. 
Adams, (I beg pardon, the late President, ) in his mes- 
| sage, told us he had the power to have sent ministers 

without consulting the Senate, but, as they were soon to 

be in session, he thought it best to delay the appoint- 
ments, and consult them. A resolution was submitted, 
denying this claimed power, and a long discussion en- 
| sued. If we contested this claimed but unexerted 
power, can any one doubt but, if it had been exercised, 
| we would have denied it by a resolution if we could? 
For one, I never doubted but the President honestly 
entertained the opinion expressed. 

The subject of removing the deposites had been regu- 
larly brought before the Senate by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It was one on which we had 
a right to legislate. We had a right to know why it was 
done, and how it was done; to either approve or disap- 
prove; to legislate upon it; to direct the money to be 
returned, or to be kept any where else; in short, to ap- 
prove or disapprove what had been done. We could 
have thanked the Executive for his prompt attention to 
the public interest; for his efficiency in displacing one 
Secretary, who would not remove the money, and ap- 
pointing another who would. Why, then, had the Sen- 
ate no power to say that, in doing these things, he trans- 
cended his powers? ‘To me it appears they had consti- 
tutionally the power to pass the resolution. But it then 
was, and yet is, my opinion that, in exercising this pow- 
er, the Senate themselves erred when they resolved that 
he had assumed powers not conferred. I believed he 
had the power to remove the Secretary, and to do every 
other act then attributed to him, if he believed a proper 
case was made out for its exercise. Am I to be told by 
Senators who voted for the resolution that I committed 
acrime when I voted against them? LIhope not. Nor 
| am [at liberty to say they committed a crime when they 
disagreed in opinion with me. This is every thing the 
; resolution charges the President with. He thought he 
| had the power which he exercised; a majority of the 
Senate thought he had not, and so expressed themselves 





in the resolution, not questioning the purity of the mo- 
tives from which he acted. By doing so, they did not 
assume any power not conferred on them by the consti- 
tution. 

In Great Britain the House of Lords acts as a court. 
A writ of error lies there to remove a cause from the 
Court of King’s Bench. Suppose a cause thus removed, 
and the judgment reversed, because the judges had as- 
sumed powers they did not possess; if they were after- 
wards impeached for so deciding, because they were 
bribed, could not the Peers try the impeachment?) Una 
doubtedly they could. I cannot vote to expunge or de- 
face our journal, because L think the constitution forbids 
it. I cannot assign as a reason for either expunging or 
rescinding the resolution that the Senate had no power 
to adont it, because I do not think so; and because I 
think it of the last importance we should retain with the 
Senate those powers vested in it for high and important 
and which are, or may be, 
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serve the liberty of the people: but most willingly can I 
vote to rescind, reverse, and repeal, the resolution: be- 
cause I think that the Senate erred in adopting it. To 
say the least, there are doubts of our power to expunge; 
and no one, I think, ought to be certain the Senate had 
no power to adopt the resolution. Why, then, shall we 
cling to the word “ expunge,” and to this reason, when 
there is a plain course to pursue, in which what is due 
to the Chief Magistrate and to ourselves can be accom- 
plished? To me the reason is obvious. To expunge 
has become an executive measure. It is now the watch- 
word of a party; and, by its use, those are to be hunted 
down who will not conform to the will of the party. In 
March, 1834, when the resolution was adopted, a ma- 
jority of the Senate was opposed to the Chief Magistrate. 
His long and valuable services have endeared him to the 
American people. They are sensitive as to every thing 
which can affect his reputation as a man or as an officer. 

At the last session, the member from Missouri (I doubt 
not, from a conviction of the correctness of the proce- 
dure) submitted his proposition to expunge. The Chief 
Magistrate had made up bis mind who should be his suc- 
cessor, and had determined to use all his personal influ- 
ence and official patronage to secure his election. Whilst 
there was a majority of the Senate opposed to him, this 
patronage could not be brought to operate with full ef- 
fect. Upon discussing the expunging resolution, the 
opinions of every Senator were expressed. The times 
of some were then expiring—the very day of voting. 
The venerable Chief Magistrate at once saw the use 
which could be made of this instrument, and he has given 
it his full influence ever since, under the hope that, 
through its use, the Senate could be expurgated; mem- 
bers whom he deemed unworthy of the station excluded; 
and their places supplied by others, in his opinion, more 
worthy. He seized the weapon, and has wielded it with 
all the effect he could. The cry ‘* expunge” was raised, 
and has been continued. I shall speak of what I know, 
and what I believe to be true. The time of one of the 
Senators in my own State had expired. Members of the 
Legislature and of the House of Representatives were to 
be elected in August. The Chief Magistrate interfered, 
through the agency of others, in the elections to be 
made by the people, and in the election to be made by 
the Legislature. Does any one who hears me doubt 
this statement? He need not. The following facts will 
show, incontestably, that he interfered in the elections 
to be made by the people: 

Ast. His two letters addressed to the Rev. Mr. Gwin, 
which all who look into newspapers must have read. 
They were intended for publication, and were actually 
published. 

2d. Besides the number of copies of the Globe 
itself, hundreds of which he has sent to Tennessee un- 
der his frank, he franked many copies of the pros- 
pectus for the extra Globe, which contains very little 
except misrepresentations and insinuations utterly un- 
founded and untrue. There can be no pretence that 
this was sent because it contained any speech, or any 
public document. There is no such thing in it. I hold 
one that he sent to Tennessee, frank and all, in my hand, 
just as received by the gentleman to whom it was ad- 
dressed; and many others were scattered through the 
country under his frank. 

3d. He wrote a letter to Mr. Curry, which was used 
in Colonel Standefer’s district, with a view to influence 
public opinion. 

4th. He wrote a letter to my colleague, a copy of 
which was furnished to Mr. Johnson, who used it in his 
canvass upon the stump, with a view to aid his election; 
and it must have been intended for such use when writ- 
ten, otherwise we must suppose my colleague abused 
the confidence of the Chief Magistrate, in permitting 
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his letter to be applied to a purpose not intended by the 
writer. 

These few facts, independer of many others which 
might be stated, satisfy me that > did interfere, and use 
his influence with the people to regulate their opinions 
in the elections. 

Secondly. He interfered with the Legislature. 

1. On the next day after they assembled, under his 
frank, each member received three numbers of the ex- 
tra Globe, amounting to three hundred. Here is one of 
them, frank and all. Some of these Globes contain 
matter of the lowest kind, intended, no doubt, to dis- 
gust the members with their former Senator, and to pre- 
vent his re-election. 

2. He wrote a letter to Mr. Nicholson, one of the 
members, which we have seen published in the newspa- 
per, in which he complains of the former Senator for 
not defending him on the expunging resolution at the 
last session, and justifying the use made of his franking 
privilege. 

3. He wrote a similar letter to Mr. Brown, another 
member, a copy of which I now hold in my hand. 

4. He wrote to Mr. Guild, one of the leading mem- 
bers, a letter containing an argument to prove the propri- 
ety of instructing the Senators to vote for expunging the 
resolution of March, 1834, and urging the propriety of 
giving such instructions, and authorized Mr. Guild to 
submit it to the perusal of other members, which he 
did; and 

5. From this place was sent to this same Mr. Guild 
a copy of the form of expunging, which the Senators 
were to be instructed to use; and this form corresponds, 
as I have understood, with that used in the resolution 
proposed at this session by the Senator from Missouri. 

All these facts prove that the first object was to de- 
feat the re-election of a Senator who, at the last ses- 
sion, had shown he would not conform his conduct to 
the will of the Chief Magistrate; and, when that failed, 
to cause such instructions to be given as it was known 
that that Senator could not obey, and thereby force him 
toresign. Both these objects failed. The Senator was 
re-elected, and the Legislature would not give any in- 
structions. 

Mr. President, I have not stated these facts by way of 
complaint against the Executive. I perhaps am, least 
of all others, competent to judge whether such a course 
was in conformity with his station or his peculiar situa- 
tion; but I state them that justice may be done to the in- 
dependence of the Legislature, and to their determina- 
tion not to be persuaded or forced from what they 
thought to be the path of duty. Their course is the 
more commendable, when it is remembered they sat 
within a few miles of his residence; were surrounded by 
his personal friends; and that they themselves can fur- 
nish from their own body many of his earliest, firmest, 
and most undeviating political and personal friends. Let 
it be remembered, also, that they then were, and now 
are, the firm and unflinching supporters of his adminis- 
tration, upon every point where his measures conform 
to the principles avowed to bring him into power. Yet 
they would not, and did not, give their Senators any in- 
structions upon this question. They were willing to 
trust them without instructions upon this as well as 
other points; and on this account it is that I feel myself 
under higher obligations to endeavor to carry out the 
will of my State upon this subject, than I should have 
been if formally instructed. 

My opinion had been expressed, and was well known; 
I believe it conforms to the opinion of my State and its 
Legislature; and I hold myself especially bound to en- 
deavor to have it effected by the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which I have submitted. Those who belieye that 
either I or the people of my State are opponents of the 
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administration, mistake our character. Our politics are 
as they have been; we now stand on the same ground, 
advocate the same principles we did in 1828, when sus- 
taining General Jackson to bring him into power. But 
we are the slaves of no man; and when it is attempted 
to ingraft on our principles a system which does not be- 
long to them, I will not yield my assent, be the conse- 
quences what they may. My wish is to rescind, reverse, 
and repeal, the resolution of 1834, because, in my judg- 
ment, it is erroneous, and because I believe such is the 
judgment of my State. To vote to expunge it, I can- 
not; because, in my opinion, the constitution forbids it; 
and, anxious as my constituents are to vindicate the 
character of the Chief Magistrate, they will never re- 
quire me to do so at the expense of that sacred instru- 
ment, which we are all under the most high and most 
solemn obligations to maintain inviolate. : 

Mr. WALKER expressed the grounds on which he 
should vote against the resolution. 

The yeas and nays being ordered, the question was ta- 
ken on the rescinding resolution, and decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. King of Georgia, White—2. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hubbard, Kent, King 
of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Nicholas, Page, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Walker, Wright—28. 

So the resolution was negatived. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented certain resolutions of the 
Legislature of New York, instructing their Senators to 
support Mr. Benron’s expunging resolutions. Mr. W. 
said that he had had these resolutions in his possession 
for some time, and had only delayed presenting them till 
the subject was called up in the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY observed that, as the resolution of the 
Senator from Tennessee was disposed of, he thought it 
would be proper to take up the other resolution on the 
same subject and dispose of it also. He had not the 
charge of these resolutions, and would therefore make 
no motion. 

Mr. CLAYTON said that he would move ‘o take it up. 
He did not wish to make a speech on it, but having been 
instructed by his Legislature to vote against these ex- 
punging resolutions, he wished to record his vote in obe- 
dience to his instructions. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that there were only thirty 
Senators present, and he hardly thought [gentlemen 
would take a question of such importance when the 
Senate was so thinly attended. 

Mr. BENTON said that he had intended to ask forthe 
vote on his resolution after the resolution of the Senator 
from Tennessee was disposed of, or rather to give no- 
tice of the hour when he would call it up, in order that 
there might be a full attendance of Senators when they 
came to the vote. If 12 o’clock to-morrow was agree- 
able to the Senate, he would call up the resolution at 
that hour. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed his concurrence in Mr. 
Benton’s notice, and withdrew his motion. 


JOSEPH GRANT. 


On motion of Mr. KNIGHT, the vote by which the 
bill for the relief of Joseph Grant had been ordered to a 
third reading was reconsidered. 

It was then moved by Mr. KNIGHT to strike out the 
amendment which secured from harm those who had 
used the invention (for hat bodies) since the patent had 
expired, which this bill was intended to renew. 

Some discussion took place, in which Mr. RUGGLES, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. PORTER, Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. PRESTON, Mr. KNIGHT, and Mr. NILES, 
took part. 
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The ayes and noes were then demanded by Mr. 
WRIGHT, and ordered, on the motion to strike out. 

The question was then about to be taken, when 
Mr. HUBBARD moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which was decided in the negative: Yeas 18, nays 20. 

The question was then taken on the motion to recon- 
sider the vote amending the bill by inserting the proviso, 
and decided in the negative: Yeas 18, nays 19. 

The question was then taken on the engrossment of 
the bill, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 19, 
nays 17. 

[This bill was to renew a patent, expired perhapstwo 
years ago, for a machine for making hat bodies. Since 
the expiration of the patent, the invention had fallen 
into the public hands, and was now in common use. 
Mr. Rueexes introduced an amendment to secure to 
those who have the machines the right of using them, 
notwithstanding the renewal of the patent. The bill 
had been originally ordered to be engrossed, with 
this amendment ingrafted upon it; but as it was com- 
plained that this prevented the patentee from making 
any advantage of his invention, the motion to reconsider 
was made.] 

PATENT OFFICE. 


On motion of Mr. RUGGLES, the Senate took up 
the bill providing for a building for the accommo- 
dation of the Patent Office, the bill being on its third 
reading. 

Mr. CLAY called for the reading of the communica- 
tion made by William Brent and others, offering to sell 
the old brick capitol to the Government, for the use of 
the Patent Office; which being read, 

Mr. RUGGLES laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the committee of the other 
House on the subject; which was read; and after some 
remarks from Mr. RUGGLES in support of the bill, and 
from Messrs. CRITTENDEN and CLAYTON in oppo- 
sition to it, 

Mr. CLAYTON moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to reporta 
bill providing for the purchase of the building formerly 
used for the temporary accommodation of Congress; and 
after some remarks from Messrs. RUGGLES, CLAY- 
TON, and CALHOUN, the motion was rejected by the 
following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Goldsborough, Kent, Leigh, Moore, 
Nicholas, Page, Porter, White—14. 

Nars—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Ewing 
of Ohio, Hendricks, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Preston, Rives, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall—19. 

Mr. RUGGLES moved to amend the bill by adding 
| the following proviso: ‘* providing a contract can be 

made for the erection and completion of the same in a 

workmanlike and faithful manner, fora sum not exceed- 

ing $108,000, to include all expenses whatever;” which 

amendment was agreed to; and on the question, Shall 
this bill pass as amended? it was decided in the affirmae 
tive: Yeas 20, nays 11, as follows: 

Yeas--Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Nicholas, Niles, 
Page, Robinson, Ruggles, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, 
Wail--20, 

Naxs—Messrs. Black, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Da- 
vis, Goldsborough, Leigh, Moore, Porter, South- 
ard—11. 


JOHN BRAHAN. 


On motion of Mr. MCORE, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the report of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in answer to a resolution of his on the subject 
of money paid by the legal representatives of the late 
General Braban to the United States district attorney, for 
the northern district of Alabama, and by him paid into 
the hands of certain men in Madison county, Alabama. 

Mr. MOORE. said he had introduced the resolution 
which had brought forth the report and accompanying 
documents as a response, under a sense of official public 
duty, in consequence of rumors having obtained cur- 
rency deeply implicating the Treasury Department, the 
United States district attorney for the northern district 
of Alabama, and others, concerning a loan of public 
money, amounting to something like thirty-six thousand 
dollars, to Caruthers & Kinkle, and others, in Alabama, 
for one, two, three, four, and five years. In order that 
others may fully understand the history of this transac- 
tion, it would be necessary to bear in mind that, in 
1819, the late General Brahan became indebted to the 
Government for about eighty thousand dollars; and upon 
his aoe deeds of trust and mortgage, upon real 
and personal property, which gave the Government full 
and ample indemnity, indulgence had been given him in 
his lifetime, which had been extended to his legal rep- 
resentatives until a short time past; and now, he pre- 
sumed, in consequence of the very great exigency and 
straitened condition of the public finances at present, 
the Department was not permitted to give longer indul- 
gence, and that the Executive had been required to 
coerce payment from the estate; which having been 
done, and the money paid into the hands of the district 
attorney for the northern district of Alabama, he, in 
pursuance of what he presumed to be his instructions 
from the Treasury Department, had paid the same over 
to Caruthers & Kinkle, and others, on a loan upon time, 
and still holding the estate of the late General Brahan 
responsible for the final payment of the debt. 

Mr. M. said, from the conspicuous situation these ben- 
eficiaries and recipients of the favor of the Treasury 
Department occupy in the correspondence now before 
the Senate, it may not be improper to inquire who they 
are, and more particularly as regards Caruthers & Kin- 
kle. Sir, said he, these gentlemen are celebrated ia| 
their section of country as being warm and enthusiastic 
political partisans, great favorites of the administration, | 
and particularly of the Post Office Department, from 
which they have heretofore (not under the present head 
of that Department) obtained all the important mail con- 
tracts in that section of country; and having risen to 
affluence by a liberal participation in the extra allowance 
system, they take ‘* Turner also,” Simon Pure, into 
the firm, who, by carrying religion on his lips and poli- 
tics in his heart, had rendered himself acceptable to the | 
party. The firm, the trio, have been loud and noisy 
politicians, “*express great fears of the awful conse- 


quence of dividing the party; yes, the democratic party, 
in their estimation, ought not to be divided.” They 
have been active, also, in exciting and prosecuting an 
unnatural and illiberal persecution against any public 
servant whom they thought had been too honest to sac- 
rifice his principles and his honor for party considera- 
tions, who was too proud to become a fawning syco- 
phant, and too independent to be as servile as some of 
their own party and they themselves were. And now, 
when from the laborious exertions of his honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr, Ewrne,] and his colleagues on the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to whom 
the public owe much for the exposure of that mal-ad- 
ministration and system of favoritism and espionage that 
had bankrupted the Department, and which exposure 
had put a stop to the extra allowance system, these gen- | 
tlemen abandoned many of their contracts for carrying 
the mail, and became successful applicants for the loan 
of the public money, in order to carry on large land 
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speculations, which promise greater advantages than 
mail contracts without extra allowances. For he was 
informed, upon good authority, that Caruthers went 
forth with the money to the great land market, for the 
purpose of investing it in land speculations. It was 
necessary that he should be in a hurry, because he had 
good reason to believe that the heirs of General Brahan 
might complain, (as they have done,) and cause an ex- 
amination to be made into the transaction, which might 
produce utter disappointment. 

And although he would not say that the head of the 
Treasury Department had been wilfully derelict in duty, 
yet he would say that he thought the whole corre- 
spondence authorized a strong suspicion that he had not 
used due diligence in this matter, in order to prevent 
impositions. Sir, said Mr. M., will any one believe, if 
he had been so lost toa proper sense of what was due 
to himself as a public functionary, and those whom he 
represented, as to have interested himself for any politi- 
cal friend, that he could have obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department the use of thirty-six thousand dollars 
for five years, under similar circumstances? No, sir. 
Noone knew better than did the President, [Mr. Kine, ] 
that his application, éither for himself or his friend, 
would have been properly scrutinized; and the impro- 
priety would have appeared glaring. Can any one 
doubt_whether the Secretary of the Treasury would 
then have replied to the Solicitor of the Treasury so 
readily, and in such laconic style, ‘make the arrange- 
ment (forthwith) to-day?” Mr. M. said he was not so 
much opposed to these men having the use of this 
money—for he would as soon they should have it as for 
the pet banks to receive it and loan it out to other par- 
tisans—but his objection was to the manner in which it 
had been unnecessarily coerced from the worthy widow 
and heirs of the late General Brahan, whom he thought 
had more claim upon the public sympathy than those 
into whose hands it had been placed, whose only merit 
was their zeal, activity, and devotion, in party politics. 

Sir, (said Mr. M.,) one thing most extraordinary was, 
that whilst the Treasury Department acknowledges the 
debt already well secured, and that ‘* it had no right to 
substitute one debtor in the place of another for the 
same debt,” that it should have seen the propriety and 
utility, as connected with the public interest, and a due 
regard to that justice which the worthy widow and heirs 
of the late General Brahan had a right to demand, of 
granting indulgence for the payment of this money, 
when a portion had already been paid into the hands of 
the executors, and the property sold and bonds obtained 
entirely sufficient to meet the payment of the remainder, 
and upon applicatioa not made by the widow and heirs 
or legal representatives, but those unconnected with 
the estate; but for the estate to be held still responsible 
for the final payment of the debt virtually already dis- 
charged, whilst others have the use of the money for 
speculative purposes, was truly ‘the unkindest cut of 
all.” Sir, (said Mr. M.,) men are so ignorant and blind 
as not to see the leading cause which influences these 
men in their political course; why they inscribe on the 
door of their mail coaches the name of the heir apparent 
‘in large capital letters?’ why they cry out so loud, 
‘‘<don’tdivide the democratic party;”’ yes, ‘*the lovely de- 
mocratic party” ‘* must not be divided;” why the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama appoints the senior contractor his aid- 
de-camp, and why his aid franks him and his slavish crea- 
tures in turn through all their line of many contracts. 

Sir, (said Mr. M.,) is it not a little surprising that this 
military Governor should have permitted his patriotic 
and military aid to go in pursuit of large land specula- 
tions, instead of accompanying him to the Creck nation 
in pursuit of that rich harvest of military glory and mili- 
tary laurels which have been so profusely heaped upon 
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him of late? But, sir, to be serious. The plain English 
of all this is, they do not want ‘‘the spoils divided,” 
they want ‘‘all the loaves and fishes,” all the money 
themselves; and to obtain it they are willing to become 
** man-worshippers” and mere subalterns in the ranks of 
unprincipled partisans. 

Mr. M. said he would detain the Senate no longer; 
but concluded by asking that it would indulge him in 
his proposition to have the report and accompanying 
documents printed. 

Here Mr. WRIGHT moved that the motion to print 
be laid on the table until to-morrow morning; which was 
agreed to. 

After transacting some other business, 

The Senate adjourned. 


tency. Times were different; the parties had changed, 
and the bill itself was a different measure. Again he 
said his colleague had unnecessarily and gratuitously 
volunteered himself in the defence of the honorable 
member in the other House who represented the district 
in which the parties resided, before any charge against 
him had been made; he had never mentioned his name 
in any remarks of his in connexion with this matter; 
his volunteering his defence, therefore, was altogether 
uncalled for. He knew his colleague was unwilling to 
see any thing like politics connected with the giving 
Caruthers & Kinkle and D. B. Turner the use of the 
thirty-six thousand dollars of the public money. It was 
natural for his colleague to be skeptical and unwilling 
to receive light on this subject, yet he hoped he would 
be willing to let the report and accompanying documents 
Wepnespay, June 29. be printed, which would enable others to judge for 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. themselves. Mr. M. said it was contended that all who 
Mr. CLAY rose and said he had a petition to present ei had any agency in this matter er o aoe 
from the citizens of a portion of Kentucky, recommend- oo the dea the interest of Mrs. Brenan ch yan See 
ing the Colonization Society to the favorable notice of | ° the late ee on but with aamaks ak the 
Congress, and asking aid in its behalf. Mr. C. said it ane ae he ht ng rs gy ent, and not 
was too late, he was aware, for any action on the peti- | 4t al! Calculated to produce such a result. 
tion at this session; but he would take occasion to re- If the indulgence and the use of the money had been 
mark that, after all his experience and his observation | 8°Ught for them, the application would ~_ been made 
of the course of the society, his convictions as to the | PY thom or the legal representatives; and if, as has been 
utility of this great project remained without change; contended by his colleague, the object ee the 
and he trusted that the society would hereafter receive a order upon the United States district attorney in favor 
larger portion of the public favor than it had heretofore of ype pres had been a val suspend the a mpl 
enjoyed. At present, he would merely move to lay the aoe — ame eo weg baa paicig ” en es 
petition on the table; which was agreed to. inal action of Congress upon the bill now pending, why 
‘ i then he would say they had been very unfortunate in 
JOHN BRAHAN. the means they had availed themselves of in order to 
On motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, the Senate re- | effect that object. : 
sumed the consideration of the report of the Secretary With such an object in view, it seemed to him the 
of the Treasury, in the case of General John Braban, | order would have been different. Not that the ar- 
which was yesterday laid on the table; and a discussion | rangement” should be made to-day, or immediately (he 
ensued, which lasted several hours, in which Mr. KING | believed was the word;) but let a conditional arrange- 
of Alabama, Mr. PORTER, and Mr. EWING of Ohio, | ment be made by which these men may have the money 
participated. hai . : ’ for the use of the estate until the fate of the bill pending 
Mr. MOORE said he had not been disappointed in the | before Congress shall be known; but, in lieu of this, 
effort made by his colleague to palliate the censure orders were given that these partisan gentry should have 
which he thought was likely to fall upon the Treasury | the benefit of the money for five years, unconditionally, 
ere, the oa : i es pases = and without consulting the widow and heirs immediately 
this matter; but he could not beheve he had been ata interested, 
successful in that effort. Mr. M. said his colleague had Mr. M. said he thought, as he had said before, that 
been adroit in his attempt to change the trueissue. He | if the application for the use of this money had proceed- 
had done him the honor to refer to his course some | ed from those entertaining different political views, and 
= - one —. Pa i tag . the oe for | by some who had been less distinguished as enthusiastic 
the relief of General Brahan himself. e would not | and zealous partisans, the application would have been 
deny that at that time he opposed the bill, believing | more ae scrutinized, aaa the result different; but 
conscientiously that, from the peculiar manner in which | he was willing the public should have an opportunity of 
the debt had accrued, he, consistently with a duty he | forming a correct opinion upon this subject, and, to 
then owed those whom he represented, was bound to | . ; * di s 
’ 
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: enable it to do so, he hoped the report and documents 
oppose it; and although he then differed from his col- | would be printed; and they were ordered to be printed 
league, the Senate then accorded in his views. But accordingly. 
times had changed. ‘The Treasury at that time was not - ae ere ee 
overflowing. ‘The wits of the best statestnen then had FORTIFICATIONS. 
not been put to the rack in order to devise ways and On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the bill from the House 
means for its appropriation. ‘The bill then was for making appropriations for the fortifications of the United 
the relief of General Brahan, for the reasons alluded to, | States for the year 1836, was taken up; and Mr. W. 
which it was unnecessary for him to enlarge upon. It went into an explanation of the details of the bill. 
was true he opposed it from a sense of duty, but he | Mr. CALHOUN moved to recommit the bill to the 
could not admit that his colleague had done him justice | Committee on Finance, with instructions to reduce the 
in quoting some terms in which that opposition was | amount of appropriations, on the ground that it was im- 
made; in that he had been mistaken. But this wasa | possible to expend so large a sum as that appropriated 
matter foreign to the question before the Senate. He | during the remainder of the year, economically or prof- 
had, as a member of the Committee on Public Lands, | itably. The old rate of expenditure for fortifications, 
been desirous that the bill for the relief of the widow | hessid, had never exceeded $ 
and heirs of the late General Brahan should have received | it was proposed to appro; 
their favorable consideration, and was yet in hopes the 
Senate would pass the bill, and for this he did not con- 
sider himself as obnoxious to the charge of inconsis- 


300,000 in a year; and now 
priate, in time of profound 
peace, when there was not the slightest prospect of a 
| war, in this bill, and the one that had been sent from 
the Senate to the House, at least four and a half mill] 
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of dollars. He wished to know, and he earnestly de- 
sired gentlemen to answer him, why it was sought to 
make this vast and unusual appropriation at this time. 
Was it intended that it should remain locked up in the 
Treasury, or remain in the hands of the disbursing 
agents? It was perfectly clear, he said, that this money 
would not be required, and ought not be appropriated; 
and he therefore moved to recommit the bill witb, in- 
structions to reduce the appropriations one half. 

Mr. CLAYTON did not consider the appropriations 
too high, considering that last year the fortification bill 
was lost, and that they were now appropriating for two 
years instead of one. In order to obviate the difficulties 
suggested by the Senator from South Carolina, as to the 
moneys remaining idle in the hands of the disbursing 
agents, he would submit an amendment, providing that 
it shall not be drawn from the Treasury until it is want- 
ed for the expenditures authorized by the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN withdrew his motion to recommit, in 
order to give way to the above amendment by Mr. 
Carron. 

Mr. CLAY thought there was no inconsistency be- 
tween the two propositions, to amend the bill as propo- 
sed by the Senator from South Carolina, with the view 
of reducing the amount proposed for fortifications, and 
to amend it as proposed by the Senator from Delaware, 
to restrain the issue of money from the public Treasury, 
except as it should’be called for in a course of regular 
disbursement. Both might be well adopted, and he 
hoped would be. 

He had, however, risen more particularly for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Senate to the enor- 
mous and alarming amount of appropriations which had 
been actually made, or were in progress, during the ses- 
sion. He had procured from the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate a statement of such as had been made by bills which 
had passed one or both Houses up to the 27th of last 
month, when it amounted to about twenty-five millions. 
Since then, other bills had passed, which swelled it up 
to thirty-two or three millions; and other bills were now 
in progress, and would probably pass, carrying it up 
to forty millions, or beyond that sum. Forty millions of 
dollars in one year, when we have no debt, and no for- 
eign war! Willnot the country be justly alarmed, pro- 
foundly astonished, when it hears of these enormous ap- 
propriations? 
ernment on such a scale of expenditure? 

Why, sir, itis a greater amount than is appropriated 
to similar objects by the British Parliament, since its re- 
form, in one year. The whole revenue of Great Britain 
is about forty-two millions sterling, of which sum twen- 
ty-eight millions is applied to the public debt, six to the 
payment of pensions, annuities, &c., and only about 
eight millions to the current annual expenses of the 


Is it possible to proceed with the Goy- | 





whole of their vast establishment, military and naval, and | 


the civil Government at home and abroad. Now, forty 
millions of dellars exceed eight millions sterling. Who 
would have supposed that an administration which came 
in upon pledges and promises of retrenchment, reform, 
and economy, should in the eighth year of its rule have 
swelled the expenditure of the Government to an amount 
exceeding that of Great Britain? And this surprise must 
be increased when we reflect that the British Parliament 
stands to the people of Great Britain in the double rela- 
tion of the Federal and State Governments to the people 
of the United States. 

When Mr. Adams left the administration, the current 
annual expenses of the Government, exclusive of the pub- 
lic debt, amounted to about twelve millions. Only a 
few years ago a Secretary of the Treasury under the 
present administration (Mr. McLane) estimated the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government at fifteen millions 
annually. Even during the present session, the able 


Senator from New York, when the land bill was under 
discussion, placed them, for a series of succeeding years, 
at eighteen millions. And now we propose, in this year, 
to more than treble the amount of expenditure during 
the extravagant administration, as it was charged, of Mr. 
Adams! 

Mr. C. hoped the Senate would pause. He called upon 
the friends of the administration, in no taunting or re- 
proachful spirit, to redeem the pledges and promises 
with which they came into power. If the love of coun- 
trv, if a faithful discharge of duty to the people, if a just 
economy would not animate them, and stay these extrav- 
agant appropriations, he hoped the devotion to party 
would. Could they expect to continue in power (and 
he candidly confessed that he was not particularly anx- 
ious that they should) with such unexampled appropria- 
tions? How can they meet their constituents with these 
bills staring them in the face? 

And for what purpose shall they be made? Does any 
man believe, will any Senator rise in his place and say, 
that these immense appropriations can be prudently, 
safely, and wisely disbursed? He had, indeed, heard it 
was not expected they would be, He had heard, what was 
too wicked, profligate, and monstrous, for him to believe, 
that it was intended to withdraw the appropriations from 
the public Treasury, place them to the credit of dis- 
bursing officers, in the custody of local banks, and thus 
elude the operation of the deposite bill which has re- 
cently passed. That bill had been demanded by the 
people of this country. It had passed, froma profound 
sense of duty, in consequence of that demand, by un- 
precedented majorities in both Houses. And he would 
not allow himself for a moment to believe that a sinister 
design existed any where to elude the operation of that 
great and salutary measure. What, sir! is the money of 
the people of this country to be held in the deposite 
banks, one of which, according to a statement going the 
rounds of the papers, has made 14} per cent. dividend 
for six months? 

The annual average appropriations for fortifications 
heretofore have been about seven hundred and fifty or 
eight hundred thousand dollars; and by the bill now be- 
fore us, and that for a similar object which we have sent 
to the House, if both pass, we shall have appropriated 
for fortifications for one year four millionsand a half. Is 
it possible in one year judiciously to expend this enor- 
mous sum? When we look at the price of labor, the de- 
mands upon it, for an increase of the army, for volun- 
teers, and for the general avocations of society, does 
any body believe that this vast sum can be judiciously 
laid out? It has been said that, having omitted to make 
any appropriation last year, we ought this year to appro- 
priate double the ordinary sum. But, if you cannot 
safely expend it, why should that be done? He was wil- 
ling to make large and liberal appropriations for the navy 
and for fortifications; we ought, however, to \look to all 
our great interests, and regulate the appropriations in ref- 
erence to a survey of the whole country;and he earnestly 
entreated the Senate to fulfil the hopes and expectations 
which had been recently inspired in the people of this 
country, by checking and puttiug itself decidedly against 
this rash, wild, and ruinous extravagance. He would 
vote for the commitment, to reduce the appropriations 
one half; after which there would remain an amount 
equal to double the ordinary annual appropriations, with- 
out including the sum in the bill now before the House. 

Mr. WRIGHT opposed the recommitment in a speech 
of some length. He denied that the appropriations were 
unreasonable, considering that they were now passing a 
bill for two years, instead of one, in consequence of the 
loss of the fortification bill of the last year. He asked 
gentlemen to point out any particular item in the bill, 
and show that it was unnecessary and unreasonable. The 
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appropriations, he said, were. all founded on estimates 
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from the War Department, and made with a view to | 


economy, as far as was consistent with the public service. 
Even if gentlemen were correct in their predictions, 
there could be no inconvenience in appropriating more 
money than would be expended within the year; for 
by the deposite bill just passed, it would all, after the 1st 
of January, be distributed among the States, no more be- 


ing drawn from the Treasury than would be wanted for | 


expenditure. In reply to Mr. Catnown’s argument, as 


to time, Mr. W. said that last year not a dollar was | 


appropriated; and now that they were in the middle of 
the year, without having appropriated a dollar, they 
were told that they must not appropriate this money be- 
cause it could not be expended. When, he asked, 
would another bill for fortifications be passed? Why, 


not before the 3d of March next; and the works would | 


be stopped. Mr. W. said that gentlemen, in speaking 
of the heavy appropriations under this bill, did not seem 
to consider that there was a considerable amount appro- 
priated in it that had no connexion with fortifications. 
Mr. W. then took a view of these items; such as arse- 
nals, accoutrements for the volunteers and for the army, 
fire engines, to be distributed among the public build- 
ings, &c. Asto the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, he had no objections to it. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, expressed his strong objec- 
tions to appropriating at this time so much Jarger a sum 
than had ever been before applied to suck objects; and 
contended that the experience of former years showed 
that when appropriations did not run over $800,000, 


large balances of it remained unexpended at the end of | 


the year. He was satisfied that it would be impossible 
to spend more than one third of this money, from the 
want of engineers, and the difficulty of procuring labor 
and materials in sufficient quantities. If there was any 
one to blame for the lateness of the appropriation, it was 
the House of Representatives, who had kept the bill back 
to this time. 

After some remarks from Mr. CALHOUN, 

Mr. Crayron’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALL moved to amend the bill by providing 
that of the appropriation in the 18th line, for Fort Dela- 
ware, the Secretary of War shall be authorized to ex- 
pend a sum not exceeding $36,000, to perfect the title 
of the United States to the Pea Patch, in case it shall be 
his opinion, and that of the Attorney General, that such 
perfection of title is necessary. 

An elaborate and lengthy legal argument grew out of 
this motion, in which the original and conflicting titles 
of the States of Delaware and New Jersey, and the title 
of the United States under Delaware, and that of Dr 
Gale under New Jersey, was discussed with great force 
and ability. Messrs. WALLand SOUTHARD contend- 
ing for the validity of the tile of New Jersey, to show 
that the title of the United States was imperfect, and 
Messrs. BAYARD and CLAYTON contending for the va- 
lidity of the title of the State of Delaware, and the per- 
fection of the grant to the United States; the argument 
being principally between Messrs. WALL and BAYARD. 

On taking the question, Mr. Watt’s amendment was 
rejected by the following vote: 

Yzas—Messrs. Brown, Clay, Ewing of Illinois, Linn, 


Niles, Preston, Robinson, Southard, Tomlinson, Wall—10. | 


Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Cuthbert, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Leigh, Moore, 
Nicholas, Page, Porter, Rives, Robbins, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Walker, Webster, White, Wright—23 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved to recommit 
the Committee on Finance. with instructions to reduce 
the appropriations to an amount not exceeding o: 
lion six hundred thousand dollars. 


Vor. XIL.—120 
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After some remarks from Messrs. CALHOUN, CRIT- 
TENDEN, and EWING of Ohio, in favor of the motion, 
and from Mr. CLAYTON, in opposition to it, the ques- 
tion was taken and lost: Yeas 18, nays 20, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crit- 
tenden, Ewing of Ohio, Geldsborough, Kent, King of 
Alabama, Leigh, Moore, Porter, Preston, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, White—18. 

Narys—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clayton, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Hendricks, Hubbard, Linn, 
Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Rives, Robinson, ‘Tall- 
madge, Tipton, Walker, Webster, Wright—20. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to lay the bill on the table, for 
the purpose of going into executive business. 

Mr. BENTON asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and the question was decided: Yeas 16, 
nays 21, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Ewing of Ohio, Kent, Leigh, Moore, Porter, 
Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Hlinois, Hendricks, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, 
Rives, Robinson, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, White, 
Wright— 21. 

Mr. CLAY said he would make another effort to bring 
down the expenditures of this bill, and this would be 
the last effort he would make for arresting the enor- 
mous, extravagant, and alarming appropriations of this 
Congress. After some remarks, Mr. C. moved to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to reduce the appro- 
priations one third, 

Mr. CLAYTON asked for a division of the question. 
He desired to see it taken on the question of recommit- 
ment first. He felt the force of the arguments of the 
Senators from South Carolina and Kentucky, and he 
was willing that the bill should be recommitted, in order 
that an examination might be made to see if any of the 
items could be reduced consistently with a due regard 
to the public service. But he never could give his vote 
to instruct the committee to bring down the appropria- 
tions to an arbitrary standard without considering what 
could or could not be properly reduced. Gentlemen 
talked of unprecedented, enormous, and alarming appro- 
priations, and this might all be so, but he doubted it. 
He wanted gentlemen to put their fingers ona single 
item of this bill and show him that it could be dispensed 
with. He, for his part, could not see any that ought to 
be dispensed with. He knew that there were many 
items in this bill which were in the bill of the last year 
that was lost, and no man objected to them. Now gen- 
tlemen talked of the enormous appropriations in the 





Robbins, 


aggregate, without showing any particular items that 
could be objected to. 
Mr. CUTHBERT said that it was well known, in the 


first place, that this bill had not suddenly sprung up, and 
that it did not come before them without sufficient « 








mates. It came to them with the appro! n of the 
other House, with whom appropriations usually origi- 
nate. It was, therefore, not a little extraordinary that 
the Senators from South Carclina and Kentucky should 
indulge in a strain of invective and declamation, not to 
show that the appropriations were not suited t ex 
igencies of the country, but against the strength and 
| capacity of the country to carry o usual and ordi- 
nary operations in providing fi s def Nev - 
fore was it doubted that a nation had the strength and 
capacity to use the ample means at its own disposal. A 
most wonderful and pr found calculation, that the pow- 
er of a nation to pr le for t security and happiness 
of its members was 1 in preportion to the 


abundance of its resources! LHe had no objections to a 
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full examination of the appropriations contained in this 
bill; but let it, he said, be made on just and correct 
principles, and not in accordance with the denunciations 
of the Senators from Kentucky and South Carolina. It 
was not the mere sound of pompous language and loud 
declamation that should weigh against the appropriations 
in this bill. Let gentlemen, as the Senator from Dela- 
ware had well remarked, point out the items that were 
extravagant or unnecessary; let gentlemen correct the 
estimates, and show that they were too high, instead of in- 
dulging in general denunciations. Convince him that any 
particular item was extravagant or unnecessary, and he 
would most cheerfully vote either to reduce or strike it 
out. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. WEB- 
STER, CALHOUN, PRESTON, and DAVIS, after 
which the question was taken on the recommitment 
without instructions, and carried: Yeas 24, nays 18, as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Hendricks, Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Porter, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hubbard, Linn, Morris, 
Nicholas, Page, Rives, Robinson, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, Wright—18. 

After the consideration of executive business, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Tuvunrspay, June 30. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced that he should 
not resume the Chair, during the present session, after 
this day. 

EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BENTON, afte” a few remarks, in reference to 
the cause which prevented him from calling up the ex- 
punging resolution yesterday, said he left it to the Sen- 
ate to act in reference to it as they might think 
proper. 

After a few remarks from Mr. PRESTON, Mr. 
CLAY, and Mr. BENTON, the subject was finally 
dropped. 

The remarks of Mr. Crar were as follows: 

Mr. CLAY said that he would take the opportunity 
of saying that it had been his fixed purpose, considering 
the relation in which he stood to the resolution of March, 
1834, and to the Senate, as having offered it, to address 
the Senate on the subject of it. He was particularly 
desirous to have vindicated the resolution in the asser- 
tion which it contained of the exercise of executive 
power in derogation from the constitution and laws of 
the United States. After the fullest reflection, his judg- 
ment remained unchanged, that it was an exercise of 
illegal and unconstitutional power, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people of this country. And if he 
could have seen a suitable occasion, after hearing all 
that could be urged against the resolution, he should 
have endeavored to maintain, by argument, that propo- 
sition. But it has been so treated, from time to time, 
taken up and laid upon the table, (the last time to af- 
ford an opportunity to the present Chief Magistrate of 
an eastern State to deliver his sentiments upon it, when 
he (Mr. C.) was detained from the Senate by the illness 
of a member of his family,) that he has not seen a fit 
moment when he could, according to his sense of pro- 
priety, address the Senate. It is now, as every Senator 
must feel, entirely too late in the session, when impor- 
tant public business was pressing upon both Houses, to 
protract the discussion upon this resolution. Mr. C. 
was anxious to haye brought furward-from the present 
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democratic fountain in this country a precedent,* on all 
substantial points directly applicable, against the process 
of mutilating and expunging the journals of the Senate. 
But, solicitous as he was to discuss the particular topic, 
and to spread before the Senate the precedent to which 
he referred, he could not think of trespassing on the 
time of the Senate during the precious moments that re- 
main. With respect to the final disposition to be made 
of the resolution, he was content to acquiesce in any de- 
cision the Senate might think proper to make. If it be 
its pleasure to take up the resolution and pass defini- 
tively upon it, without further debate, he would be sat- 
isfied. 

The bill from the House to change the time for the 
annual meeting of Congress was taken up, and indefi- 
nitely postponed: Yeas 24. 

The resolution from the House to change the joint 
rules so as to continue all unfinished business in both 


Houses over to the next session was indefinitely post- 
poned. 


TEXAS. 


Mr. CLAY moved to take up the resolution reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations on the subject 
of Texas. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, suggested that the subject 
should be made the special order for the 4th of July, 
when legislative business shall be ended, this being the 
last day when bills can be sent to the House. 

Mr. PRESTON moved to postpone the subject till 
to-morrow. 

The question was then taken, and the consideration 
of the subject was postponed till to-morrow. 


ARMORIES, ARSENALS, &c. 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the bill to establish a 
foundry or armory in the West, arsenals in the States in 
which none have yet been established, and depots for 
arms in certain States and Terrjtories, was taken up. 

The bill was supported by Messrs. WALKER, BEN- 
TON, WEBSTER, and LINN, and opposed by Messrs. 
CRITTENDEN and CALHOUN. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said that, as he was in favor 
of some of the objects of the bill, it was with great re- 
luctance that he voted against the hill, on account of 
some items that he could not approve. He could notat 





* We have procured from the printed journals of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania the following 


extract, containing the precedent to which Mr. Cxar is 
understood to have alluded. —Enirors. 


‘* Saturday, February 10, 1816. 


‘*The Speaker informed the House that a constitu- 
tional question being involved in a decision by him yes- 
terday, on a motion to expunge certain proceedings 
from the journal, he was desirous of having the opinion 
of the House on that decision, viz: that a majority can 
expunge from the journal any proceedings in which the 
yeas and nays have not been called. 

** Whereupon, Mr. Holgate and Mr. Smith appealed 
from said decision. 

‘* And on the question, ‘Is the Speaker right in the 
decision?’ 

‘* There were 3 ayes and 78 noes (including. the two 
present Senators from Pennsylvania) against the Speak- 
er’s decision. 

**On the same day, 

‘* A motion was made by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Kel- 
ly, and read, as follows, viz: 

¢* Resolved, That in the opinion of this House no part 
of the journals of the House can be expunged, eyen by 
unanimous consent.” 


| 
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any time vote for a bill, any part of the object of which 
was the expenditure of money alone, without regard to 
national utility; and that this was a bill of this character 
seemed partially acknowledged by some of its friends. 
There was no fitness, he said, in establishing arsenals in 
every State, without regard to location or utility. And 
one half at least of the arsenals proposed would be as 
useless as would be a horse stable in the city of Venice. 
And as to the armory in the West, it was about as much 
called for as an additional Capitol, or a navy yard in the 
western prairies. Where was the necessity for it? We 
had now on hand upwards of 8,000,000 stand of arms, 
which he himself thought enough, as it was about as 
many as France or England had, with their large milita- 
ry establishments, and three times our population. The 
utmost that any one required was one million, and we 
now proposed to expend $555,000 for an armory, only 
required to expedite the supply of two hundred thou- 
sand stand of arms, not needed immediately, and he 
believed not needed at all; when the number required 
would be supplied from existing establishments before 
the work would be completed. In answer to all this, 
however, it was said that justice required an expendi- 
ture of money in the West. He could not subscribe to 
such a principle. The work was a national work, and 
if it were not necessary any where, it was not necessary 
in the West. If the Senator from Mississippi wished 
another depot in his State, let him have it; if another 
were needed in Missouri, let it be built; and if more were 
shown to be necessary any where in the West or else- 
where, he was ready to vote for them, but could not 
vote for works of enormous cost in the construction, 
and which would have to be kept up at a very heavy 
additional annual expenditure, merely for the purpose 
of expending money in any particular section of 
country. 

In truth, Mr. K. said, the importance of these expend- 
itures was greatly overrated by gentlemen. Wealth 
was never created in any community by a mere expend- 
iture of money. Jobbers might be enriched by Gay- 
ernment expenditures, but communities were only en- 
riched by a steady increase of capital, and permanent 
investments increasing the quantity of valuable products. 
He could refer his friend from Missouri to an example, 
upor a small scale, of a community depending upon 
Government expenditure alone. He referred to the 
District of Columbia, whose financial condition the Sen- 
ator himself had truly stated to be worse than that of ten 
miles square in any part of the globe, not excepting the 
deserts of Arabia. He thought uncertain expenditures 
in this country, where all the population were already 
well employed, was attended often with injurious rather 
than beneficial consequences, as the people are too apt to 
depend on expenditures alone. After referring to the 
subject of a national foundry, which, he said, he was 
disposed to vote for, that we might have a national es- 
tablishment of this kind, although we were pressed by 
no necessity on this head, as we could be abundantly 
supplied with cannon from the existing private estab- 
lishments, he concluded by regretting that he could not 
vote for the bill, in consequence of the objectionable 
items it contained. 

The bill was then passed: Yeas 24, nays 15, as fol- 
lows, 

Yeas--—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, Hub- 
bard, Kent, King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, 
Page, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, Wall, White, Wright--24. 

Nays--Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, King of Georgia, Leigh, 
Mangum, Moore, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tomlinson--15. 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 
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JOSEPH GRANT. ‘ 

A bill granting a patent to Joseph Grant was read a 
third time, and passed by the following vote: 

Yeas——Messrs. Cuthbert, Davis, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, Mangum, 
Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, White--19. 

Nars--Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Ewing of IIli- 
nois, Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Geor- 
gia, Moore, Morris, Robinson, Southard, Tipton, Walk- 
er, Wall, Wright—16. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which had been referred the bill making appropriations 
for certain fortifications of the United States for the year 
1836, reported that the committee had had this bill un- 
der consideration; but it having been referred to them 
without instructions, and believing that no reductions 
could be made consistently with the public service, and 
in the absence of all information to show the propriety 
of such a reduction, they liad come to the determination 
to report back the bill in the same state in which it had 
been referred to them. 

Mr. W. moved to strike out the appropriations for 
arsenals in Missouri, Arkansas, and at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, the same being included in the arsenal bill just 
passed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. SOUTHARD moved to strike out the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for Fort Delaware, and asked the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Clay, Crittenden, Ewing of 
Illinois, Hendricks, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Porter, 
Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, Tipton, 
Wall—16. 

Nays--Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hub- 
bard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, 
Nicholas, Page, Rives, Robbins, Tallmadge, Walker, 
Webster, White, Wright—22. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to reduce the appropriations to such sum 
as may be judiciously expended by the 4th of. March 
next. 

Mr. CLAY made some remarks on the singularity of 
the committee having reported the bill back without re- 
duction, after the sense of the Senate had been express- 
ed in favor of reduction. 

Mr. WRIGHT replied as to the impossibility of the 
committee having any further information since yes- 
terday, which had not been before the committee for 
months. 

Mr. CLAY asked for what purpose the bill was com- 
mitted. Was it to be permitted that a majority of a 
committee should overrule the decision of a majority of 
the Senate? After the Senator had made the same 
statement yesterday, the Senate ordered the recommit- 
ment, and here, after a few hours, the bill is brought 
back in the same form. 

After some few remarks from Mr. 
Mr. WRIGHT, 

Mr. CLAY said that it had been stated that two thou- 
sand guns were all that would be required to arm the 

isand eight hun- 
dred and eighteen; and, as liberal appropriations had 
been made in another bill, he could not see the proprie- 
ty of voting the large sums in this bill. He stated that 
$200,000 was wanted for the transportation of arms; and 
a gentleman of responsibility had stated, in the other 
House, that all the arms in the country could be trans- 
ported for $25,000. 

Mr. CALHOUN adverted to the 


and 


PRESTON 


necessity for some 
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point at which the accumulation of arms must stop, and 
when there would be a tremendous reaction, when the 
losses in consequence of risk, ensurance, impediment, 
&c., would be infinitely greater than the value of the 
arms, 

Mr. CUTHBERT stated his understanding of the 
feelings and views which influenced the Senate to re- 
commit the bill, and alleged that there was a change of 
ground, and, of course, in the action of the gentlemen 
on the other side. He warned them not to incur the 
suspicion of acting only for the purpose of winning pop- 
ular favor, and to recollect that the verdict of the coun- 
try had been repeatedly given in favor of the system of 
defence on which this bill was founded. 

Mr. PRESTON said that he was in entire ignorance 
of the matters on which he was now called to vote. He 
stated what had been for many years the amouut of the 
annual appropriations for fortifications, and protested 
against doubling now, when six months of the year had 
expired. 

After some further debate, the question was taken 
on the motion, and decided in the negative: Yeas 18, 
nays 21. 

The question was then taken on engrossing the amend- 
ment, and ordering the bill to be read a third time, by 
the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicho- 
las, Niles, Page, Porter, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gies, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Walker, Webster, 
White, Wright--28. 

Nays--Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Ewing of 
Ohio, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Preston, Southard--9. 

DEATH OF JAMES MADISON. 

The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. Donxtsoy, his sec- 
retary: 

Wasuineton, June 30, 1836. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It becomes my painful duty to announce to you the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of James Mapison, 
Ex-President of the United States. We departed this 
life at half past six o’clock, on the morning of the 28th 
instant, full of years and full of honors. 

I hasten this communication, in order that Congress 
may adopt such measures as may be proper to testify 
their sense of the respect which is due to the memory of 
one whose life has contributed so essentially to the hap- 
piness and glory of his country, and to the good of man- 
kind. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Mr. RIVES addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President, I feel that it would be an act of sacri- 
legious temerity, were I to attempt to add to the intrinsic 
pathos of the melancholy intelligence just announced to 
us by the President of the United States, by any thing 
in the way of eulogy on the character of the great man 
whose decease he has communicated to us. The eulogy 
of Mr. Madison is written in every page of the history of 
his country, to whose service his whole life was devoted, 
and with every great event in whose annals his name 
stands conspicuously and enduringly identified. Filled, 
however, as his life was, from its dawn to its close, with 
labors of patriotism and superior wisdom, there is one 
great work of his which must ever recur prominently to 
the grateful memory of his country. He was, in an 
especial manner, the founder and author of that glorious 
constitution which is the bond of our Union and the 
charter of our liberties; and it was graciously vouchsafed 
to him, in the order of providence, to witness, for a 
longer period than any of his illustrious colleagues, the 


eS 


rich blessings which have resulted from its establishment. 


He was the last surviving signer of that sacred instru- 
ment. Amid the general grief which pervades the 
nation, may we not indulge one consolation at least, in 
the hope that his death, whilst adding the last seal to his 


“own fame and glory, will, in some sort, canonize the 


work of his hands, and surround with a new veneration 
that precious relic of the wisdom of our departed patri- 
ots and sages. 

But, sir, I will not speak of the public life of Mr. 
Madison; it is known to us all; it is appreciated by us 
all. It was my privilege to see and to know him in the 
scenes of that classic retirement in which he passed the 
evening of his days. It was there that the mild lustre of 
his private virtues, which formed the crowning grace 
of his character, and is the indispensable complement of 
a true public glory, was seen and felt. But who can 
paint him there? Who can adequately describe that 
fascinating suavity of temper and manners, that spirit and 
grace of conversation so happily blended with the ora- 
cles of philosophy and experience, that amiable and cul- 
tivated benevolence, ever watchful of the feelings and 
comfort of others, even in the minutest trifles, which, 
together, formed, around the hearth of Montpelier, a 
group of social virtues and attractions which, however 
incompetent the powers of language to portray, none 
who have felt their influence can ever forget’? In speak- 
ing of these things, Mr. President, I am but too forcibly 
reminded of my own personal loss in the general and 
national calamity which we all bewail. I was the neigh- 
bor of Mr. Madison, sir, and enjoyed his kindness and 
friendship; and if, in speaking of a great national be- 
reavement, my mind recurs too fondly to the chasm his 
death has left in the immediate circle of his friends, 
something, I trust, will be pardoned to the feelings of 
the heart. 

It is my melancholy satisfaction to have received, in 
all probability, the last letter ever signed by his hand. 
It bears date only six days before his death, and fur- 
nishes, in its contents, a striking illustration of that 
amiable benevolence, and sensibility to the kindness of 
others, which formed so prominent a trait in his charac- 
ter. In that letter, which is now before me, he spoke 
of his enfeebled health; and his trembling and unsteady 
signature, so much in contrast with the usual firmness 
and regularity of his writing, bore a graphic and melan- 
choly intimation of his approaching end. Still I trusted 
that his light might hold out to the 4th of July, that he 
might be restored on that glorious anniversary to an 
immortal companionship with those great men and pa- 
triots with whom he had been intimately connected in 
life, and whose coincident deaths, on the birthday of the 
nation’s freedom, had imparted to that day, if possible, 
an additional and mysterious illustration. But it has 
been ordered otherwise. His career has been closed at 
an epoch which, forty-nine years ago, witnessed his 
most efficient labors in the illustrious assembly which 
laid the foundations of our present system of Govern- 
ment, and will thus, by the remembrance of his death, 
as well as by the services of his life, more closely asso- 
ciate him with that great work which is at once the 
source and the guarantee of his country’s happiness and 
glory. 

What honors, Mr. President, are there, by which we 
can do justice to a character which history will hold up 
to future ages as a model of public and private virtue, 
not surpassed by the brightest examples in ancient or 
modern times? Sir, there are none. Still it is proper 
that, as representatives of the American people, we 
should show, by some suitable manifestations, how sin- 
cerely and deeply we participate in the universal feeling 
of grief on this mournful occasion; and I move you, 
therefore, the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That a committee be ‘eppcenad on the part 
of the Senate, to join such committee as may be appoint- 
ed on the part of the House, to consider and report by 
what token of respect and affection it may be proper for 
the Congress of the United States to express the deep 
sensibility of the nation to the event of the decease of 
Mr. Madison, just announced by the President of the 
United States. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted; and, 

On motion of Mr. RIVES, the committee was appoint- 
ed by the Chair, consisting of the following gentlemen: 
Messrs. Rives, Cray, Catnuoun, Grunpy, Bucwanay, 
Leicu, and TaLuMAnGE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEPOSITE BILL. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the bill supplementary 
to an act to regulate the deposites of the public money 
was taken up fer consideration. 

[This bill goes to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer money from the deposite banks in 
any State or Territory to any other deposite bank, when 
it is necessary to prevent the accumulation of too much 
of the public money in any one bank. ] 

Mr. MANGUM moved to Jay the bill on the table, but 
withdrew the motion. 

Mr. WALKER renewed the motion, and it was nega- 
tived. 

The amendment of the committee was concurred in, 
and the bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the Senate take a recess 
till seven o’clock; which was agreed to. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The bill supplemental to the act to regulate the pub- 
lic deposites was read the third time and passed, 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, 
Davis, 


Buchanan, Clayton, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, 


King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Nicholas, 
Niles, Page, Porter, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, South- 


ard, Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, Wright—24. 
Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Mangum, 
Walker, White—6. 
WISCONSIN. 
The bill to create the office of surveyor of public 


Moore, 


lands in the Territory of Wisconsin was taken up for 
consideration. 
Mr. TIPTON moved to lay the bill on the table, con- 


sidering the office unnecessary. 

Mr. EWING opposed the motion, and, on taking the 
question, it was rejected. 

Mr. TIPTON then moved to amend the bill by stri- 
king out the whole, and inserting a substitute, providing 
th: t the office of surveyor gencral of the public lands, 
for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, shall be held 
at » Indiana. 

Mr. T. accompanied this motion with some remarks in 
its favor. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said that there were, no doubt, 
many advanta in the proposition of the gentleman 
from Indiana, but he thought it too late in the session 
now to obtain information from the General Land Of- 





res 





fice, which was necessary before making so important a 
change. ; 
Mr. Trrron’s motion was rejected, and the bill was 


ordered to be rossed for a third readi: 


a subsequent part of the eveni 


and passed. 


RESPECT TO JAMES MADISON. 
Mr. RIVES, from the select commi appointed to 
meet such committee as might be appointed by the other 
House to consider and report by what token of respect 


nr ie 
eng 1g. 


It was, in 
the third time 


ng, read 
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‘[Senare. 
and affection it may be proper for the Congress of the 
United States to express the deep sensibility of the na- 
tion in the event of the decease of Mr. Madison, report- 
ed the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

** The President of the United States having commu- 
nicated to the two Houses of Congress the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of their illustrious fellow-citizen, 
James Madison, of Virginia, late President of the United 
States, and the two Houses sharing in the general grief 
which this distressing event must produce— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the chairs of the President of the Senate and of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be shrouded 
in black during the residue of the session, and that the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the members and officers of both 
Houses, wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
days. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the people of 
the United States to wear crape on the left arm, as 
mourning, for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to Mrs. 
Madison, and to assure her of the profound respect of 
the two Houses of Congress for her person and charac- 
ter, and of their sincere condolence on the late afflicting 
dispensation of Providence. 
After transacting a large amount of other business, 
principally in relation to bills, 
‘The Senate adjourned at about half past 12 o’clock. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE PRO TEM. 


At eleven o’clock, A. M., the Secretary called the 
Senate to order; and, 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTE R, the Senate proceeded 


> the election of a President pr » tem.; and the ballots 
being counted, the votes appeared to be as follows: 
For Mr. Kine, of Alabama, 
For Mr. Souruanrn, 
Scattering, - : é 
So that Mr. Kine, of Alabama, was declared to be 
duly elected President of the Senate, pro tem., and was 
conducted to the chair b 1y Mr. Wutre. 

The Presideit pro tem. returned his thanks, 
lowing effect: 

Ge: 


to the fo!- 
tlemen of the 
This flattering manifestation of the 
respect of my brother Senators 
livelie sens bility. 
To be called to pre 
rate 


Né nate : 
confidence and 
fills my heart with the 
et 


side over the deliberations 
of the United States, distinguished as it 
It ice, moral worth, and a patri 
principles of liberty, is an honor of 
‘ 


this land might be justly proud. 


itic devotion to the 
which the first in 
I shall enter, rentle- 
men, upon the discharge of the duties which your 
ness h evolved upon me, wi th the determinati 
th em zealot isly, faithfu lly, al 





kind- 


is nto 


lier r S ten ‘ 
aisciharge i impart 


} am, however, fully aware that, unless Iam ststa 

|! the Senate, all my efforts corrects | full 
c large them must prove v uin and fruitless; but the 
tl corum, which has hereto! ntly « 
wuitiiinli tie Senate of the United S ; the c 
and good feeling which has uniformly marked th 
and social intercourse of i m , gives to 
strongest assurance that I may confidently rely 

kindness and support. I earnestly request ho 
Senators to make pr ra ances for the ert 
which I may occa ly fall 1 t 1 me 
ing them. 
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TEXAS. 


Mr. PRESTON moved the Senate to take up the res- 
olution of the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
subject of Texas. 

Mr. PRESTON made some remarks, in the course of 
which he stated that he had with difficulty restrained 
himself from offering an amendment to recognise the in- 
dependence of Texas immediately. He gave a brief 
narrative of the events of the revolution in Texas, and 
stated that he had this morning received authentic infor- 
mation, in the form of a letter from Mr. Austin, which 
confirms the statement that General Filasola had carried 
into effect the armistice agreed on between the Texian 
Government and Santa Anna. This treaty Mr. P. re- 
garded as amounting to a recognition on the part of 
Mexico of the independence of Texas. The Vice Presi- 
dent of Texas was about to proceed to Vera Cruz, to 
enforce from the mouths of the Texian guns the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty of peace between the two 
countries. 

Mr. P. continued, at some length, to expatiate on the 
situation and achievements and claims of Texas, and ad- 
verted to certain treaty stipulations with Mexico concern- 
ing the Indians west of the Sabine, which stipulations it 
would only be in the power of Texas now to carry into 
effect. He concluded with offering to amend the reso- 
lution by adding an expression of the gratification which 
the Senate felt on hearing of the course taken by the 
President of the United States to obtain information of 
the situation of Texas. 

Mr. CLAY said he had no objection to the amend- 
ment, as it is in consonance with the tone of the report. 
He did not agree that the fact of a new State having ex- 
pelled her enemy, or having even captured the head of 
the hostile ferce, was, of itself, sufficient to warrant a 
recognition of her independence as one of the family of 
nations. In reference to the remark of the Senator that 
Texas only could carry into effect the treaty we have 
negotiated with Mexico, (Mr. C. said,) no principle in 
the law of nations was more settled than that the branches 
of a nation were bound to fulfil the stipulations of a 
treaty made by the head; and Texas was now as much 
bound by the treaty with Mexico, as was Mexico herself. 
We are bound to have some sympathy with the people 
of Mexico, while we heap indignities upon the vain- 
glorious and cruel tyrant Santa Anna; and he hoped that 
this would be a cherished feeling towards the eight 
millions of the people of Mexico, and that we would wait 
so long as to give them an opportunity, in the first place, 
to recognise the independence of ‘Texas, by the treaty 
which the Senator had said the Vice President of Texas 
was on his way to Vera Cruz toconclude. This would 
be the course most glorious and most advantageous to 
Texas. If he were to yield to his own feelings merely, 
he might be inclined not only to recognise Texas, but to 
go still farther to promote the interests of those who are 
struggling for their freedom. As soon as the information 
desired by the President should be obtained, (and the 
sooner the better,) he hoped the President would take 
that course which would be most in conformity with the 
feelings of the American people. 

Mr. WEBSTER added a few words to express his en- 
tire acquiescence in the resolution of the committee and 
the amendment. He was willing to go so far as to vote 
funds to enable the President to send out a proper min- 
ister. But aguinst a direct recognition he thought there 
existed strong objections. It was the proper function of 
the President to take the lead in this matter. He was of 
the opinion that the recency of the revolution was an 
objection to immediate recognition. Time was expe- 
dient where the object was not of peculiar urgency. He 
adverted to the generally cautious policy of our Govern- 
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ment, carried even to the point of timidity in reference 
to Greece; and referred to the fact that General Houston 
had seconded his resolutions on the subject of sending 
commissioners to that republic. 

Mr. WALKER made some remarks to show that 
Mexico had never exercised the power of government 
in Texas, except during a short interval when Santa 
Anna was in Texas. 

Mr. BUCHANAN concurred in every sentiment ex- 
pressed in the report of the committee, and congratu- 
lated the Senate on the spectacle exhibited by the peo- 
ple of the United States, who, although operated upon 
by the strongest feelings of indignation at the outrageous 
conduct of the Mexicans, had confined themselves within 
the limits of our established policy. He did not perceive 
that any disadvantage could result to Texas from a little 
delay, now that she is in the full tide of her prosperity. 

Mr. CALHOUN congratulated the Senate on the tone 
of the discussion; stated that he had hoped we shoud be 
ready to recognise Texas before now; but under existing 
circumstances, he thought we should only go at present 
so far as the report and resolution contemplate. 

Mr. NILES said that he did not wish to prolong the 
debate; yet, from the relation in which he stood to the 
subject, he felt it a duty to express his approbation of 
the resolution which had been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. He fully concurred in the 
views of the committee. He thought they had gone 
far enough, and had stopped at the proper point. He 
had on a former occasion expressed the opinion that it 
would be premature unqualifiedly to recognise the in- 
dependence of Texas at this time, and he had seen noth- 
ing to change this opinion. In determining the question 
of the propriety of the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, there are two points of investigation: the first, 
whether the people of that portion of the country are in 
fact an independent and distinct community, exercising 
the powers of self-government; and, the second, whe- 
ther there are reasonable grounds to believe that they 
are in a condition to maintain their independence. 

In relation to the first question, there was no difficul- 
ty; the dominion of Mexico over Texas is completely 
and effectually overthrown, and the people have estab- 
lished a constitution and Government for themselves, 
founded on liberal principles, similar to those forming 
the basis of our own institutions, They are at this time 
de facto a free and independent State, foverning them- 
selves, and managing their own affairs. This elevated 
position, and the rights pertaining to it, no people have 
stronger claims to; they have been achieved and won 
by their valor, sacrifices, and sufferings, almost unpar- 
alleled in so short a contest. Animated by a spirit of 
liberty and independence, they have contended against 
fearful odds, with courage and determination that could 
hardly fail of success, and which led to the glorious vic- 
tory of Saint Jacinto—a victory not surpassed in the rec- 
ords of modern warfare. By this single victory, not only 
the power of the Mexican chief was overthrown, but 
that of the Mexican nation, which still acknowledges him 
as at the head of its Government. 

‘Texas is now free and independent; she has thrown 
off the dominion of Mexico, and stands forth to the world 
as a separate and sovereign State. But before we can 
extend our arms to receive and embrace her as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations, we must be reasonably sat- 
isfied that she is capable of maintaining the high attitude 
she has assumed; we must look not only to her military 
power, but to the number and condition of her people. 
Has she a population, has she resources, sufficient to 
sustain the rank and character of an independent State’ 
Her population is limited; in Texas proper it does not 
perhaps exceed sixty thousand; and in the whole terri- 
tory, including the State of Cohuihui, less than two hun- 
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dred thousand. This, it must be confessed, is a small 
population for an independent State; but it is to be re- 
membered that all power is relative; and, in judging of | 
the capacity of the Texians to sustain themselves as an 
independent people, we must also look to the condition 
and strength of Mexico. It is well known that the re- | 
public of Mexico, if such it can be called, has for more | 
than twenty years been agitated and distracted by suc- 
cessive revolutions; that the power has been transferred | 
from one chief to another, according to the fortune of 
} 


| 
| 


war, or the success of the intrigues and ambitious 
schemes of political aspirants. In these protracted strug- 
giles, and almost continuous civil broils, the nation has 
become enfeebled and exhausted, and the people im- 
poverished and plundered by the rapacity of the chiefs 
and military rulers. Although possessed of a consider- 
able population, Mexico is a weak and feeble State. She 
has no navy, and possesses none of the elements for | 
constructing one. ‘The physical position and advantages | 
of a State form an important element in its means and | 
capacity of defence. On the Rio del Norte there isa | 
desert of sixty miles in breadth, which seems to bea | 
natural barrier that separates the southern from the | 
northern portion of the Mexican territory. Or it may 
become the barrier and natural boundary between two | 
great nations on this continent; the one extending south | 
to the isthmus of Darien, the other embracing the whole 
country north. 

If Texas is a small community for an independent | 
State, it is to be borne in mind that there are many small | 
independent States in Europe, surrounded by the most | 
powerful nations; such are Portugal, Switzerland, and 
others. However small a State may be, yet if it have 
asserted and established its independence, and from 
physical or other causes, or the weakness of the Power | 
claiming dominion over it, it is able to maintain it, the 
small amount of its population, and its weakness, aS Com- 
pared with the large Powers of the earth, form no ob- | 
Jections to its being recognised and received into the | 
family of nations. ‘The same principles of justice and | 
of national law apply to a small State as to a large one. 
In either case the question is, is it in fact independent? 
Is it in the possession of a Government and civil consti- 
tution, and in @ condition to maintain them? In estima- 
ting the capacity of Texas to sustain the attitude she has 
assumed in relation to Mexico, we must not overlook the 
character of her population, a large portion of them 
having been emigrants from the United States, enter- 
prising and enlightened. The intelligence, the physi- 
cal and moral energies, of a people are of more impor- | 
tance than their numbers. How many Mexicans are 
equal to one Texian? Let the victory of Saint Jacinto 
answer. 

Mr. N. said he would not touch on the ulterior ques- 
tions connected with this subject; and he regretted that 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
noun] had alluded to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. When considering the question of her 
independence, he thought it should be kept free from 
even any suggestions regarding the probable future des- 
tiny of that country. It might occasion suspicions inju- 
rious to the honor and purity of our conduct, to connect 
any views of ultimate aggrandizement or accession of 
territory with the question of doing justice to a brave 
people upon our borders struggling for their rights. 
Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of that country, 
or its influence on that of this republic, he was not dis- 
posed to inquire on this occasion, as no considerations of 
that character ought to influence us, either to grant or 
withhold a recognition. Whether it would be for the 
interest and safety of the United States to purchase 
Texas, was a question that he did not wish to see con- 
nected with the one before the Senate; that question, 
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should it ever arise, would probably be found beset with 
many difficulties, and may excite a deep conflict of feel- 
ings. He would only say, that destiny, which no legis- 
lative foresight or human sagacity can control, had no 
doubt intimately connected Texas with the United States. 
Nothing can be more clear than this. She is upon our 
borders, and is and will be settled by citizens of this 
Union, speaking our own language, carrying with them 
the spirit of our free institutions, and the same love of 
liberty glowing in their hearts. Destiny had established 
intimate political connexion between the United States 
and Texas; but what that relation would be, whether 
that territory would be annexed to this Union, and form 
one or more States, or whether it would exist as an in- 
dependent nation under the protection of the United 
States, time only could determine. Such political rela. 
tions were not incompatible with the rights of sovereign- 
ty and independence, and have long existed between 
England and Portugal. 

That Texas would be able to sustain the attitude she 
had assumed, he had little doubt; yet the recency of 
events there required that we should not be precipitate; 
time alone could test the stability and true condition of 
affairs in that country. He did not, however, concur 
with the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bu- 
cHawnan] that a recognition on the part of this Govern- 
ment at this time would not benefit Texas. He thought 
such an act would have great influence on her affairs; it 
would give them an impetus, powerful and irresistible; 
it would be the signal for the bold and enterprising citi- 
zens of the United States to rush like a swelling flood 
into that country, to share in the toils, the glory, and the 
rewards, of the contest which is going on. But the very 





| fact that an unqualified recognition of the independence 


of Texas would exert so potent an influence in her cause, 
is a strong reason against such a measure in the present 
unsettled state of the contest. It might throw a suspi- 
cion upon our neutrality, if an act of this Government 


| should have a direct agency in effecting the independ- 


ence of a country lying upon our borders, and which 
may hereafter be annexed to our territory. The reso- 
lutions now before us, containing a qualified recognition, 
will no doubt have a favorable and salutary influence on 
the cause of Texian independence and liberty. It will 
be a voice from a great, free, and kindred people, which 
cannot fail to cheer, animate, and encourage the brave 
men on our southern border, who have shown them. 
selves so deserving of freedom and so capable of main- 
taining it. This voice will reverberate throughout the 
Union, and its influence will not be slow nor small on 
our own citizens. Aroused by a spirit of liberty and en- 
terprise, a strong current is setting that way, and its 
course will be onward, strong, and irresistible. If the 
adoption of these resolutions shall contribute to give a 
favorable impulsation to the cause of Texas, he should 
rejoice at it; for so far as it is right for this Government 
to go, without being exposed to the slightest imputation 
of an improper interference or a disregard of the strict- 
est obligations of neutrality, so far he was prepared to 
go. He would scrupulously guard the national honor 
and faith, and strictly adhere to those principles of action 
which have ever controlled the course of this Govern- 
ment in its connexions with other nations; but these 
resolutions will not conflict with those principles, whilst 
I think they may have a favorable and salutary influence 
on the cause of Texian independence and freedom. He 
hoped they would be adopted with perfect unanimity. 

Mr. SOUTHARD gaid: 

Mr. President, the opinion and wishes expressed by 
the Senator from Sonth Carolina [Mr. Catuown] induce 
me to say a few words before vote istaken. Iam 
willing to give my assent to the resolution presented for 
our consideration by the Committee on Foreiga Rela- 
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: tions, and also to the amendment offered by the Senator | lead, in or out of this chamber, to the inference that all 
: from South Carolina, [Mr. Prestox.] They may be | those who vote for the resolution concur with him in 
} justified by the events which have occurred, and by the | opinion. The question which he has started should be 
case as it appears before us; but I am not willing to pro- | left perfectly open and free. 
ake TY ceed further, nor bind myself to any ultimate course on Mr. BENTON rose and said he should confine him- 
a the subject. We are too ignorant of the existing condi- | self strictly to the proposition presented in the resolu- 
nee tion of Texas, in many respects, and have too slight ma- | tion, and should not complicate the abstract question of 
3 terials on which to form an estimate of her future pros- | recognition with speculations on the future fate of 
‘ pects, to justify us, in our capacity as Senators, in pro- | Texas. Such speculations could have no good effect 
: nouncing a Cecision that may implicate the interests of | upon either of the countries interested; upon Mexico, 
at et) this nation with hers. Both in the principles avowed in | Texas, or the United States. Texas has not asked for 
ee the report of the committee, and in the conclusion at | admission into this Union. Her independence is still 
a which it arrives in the resolution, we go quite as fur as | contested by Mexico. Her boundaries, and other im- 
ae prudence and sound policy will permit. Even they may | portant points in her political condition, are not yet ad- 
eet lead us, at no distant day, into difficulties of which our | justed. To discuss the question of her admission into 
* excited sympathies and ardent feelings do not, at this | this Union, under these circumstances, is to treat her 
het ee! | moment, take proper cognizance. with disrespect, to embroil ourselves with Mexico, to 
coh ee I am not prepared to unite in the general expression | compromise the disinterestedness of our motives in the 
Loe of a belief that the independence of Texas is secured, | eyes of Europe, and to start among ourselves prema- 
Se i and her struggle over. It seems to me impossible that | turely, and without reason, a question which, whenever 
ae this can be the case. Texas may—-she probably will-- | it comes, cannot be without its own intrinsic difficulties 
Pee at some period, perhaps not remote, establish her in- | and perplexities. 
Biota. dependence on a foundation which Mexico cannot shake. Since the three months that the affairs of Texas have 
vi She has temptations to offer to enterprise, ambition, and | been the subject of repeated discussion in this chamber, 
a3! avarice, to the better and the baser passions of our na- | [have imposed on myself a reserve, not_the effect of 
as § : ture, which may draw to her very efficient aid in her | want of feeling, but the effect of strong feeling and 
eat: conflict, and will, probably, carry her triumphantly | some judgment combined, which has not permitted me 
i through it. But I cannot persuade myself that the con- | to give utterance to the general expression of my senti- 
; test will not be renewed; and that Mexico will make no} ments. Once only have I spoken, and that at the most 
e3 effort to reduce the rebellious province, and restore the | critical moment of the contest, and when the reported 
cate E State of Texas to the confederacy. If she should not, | advance of the Mexicans upon Nacogdoches, and the 
oe | it will be one of the most extraordinary facts in the his- | actual movement of General Gaines and our own troops 
tory of human society, and in the separation of States in that direction, gave reason to apprehend the encoun- 
eas and nations. It seems to me incredible, when I reflect | ter of flags, or the collision of arms, which might com- 
ta on the previous condition of that province, on the effects | promise individuals or endanger the peace of nations. 
which must result from quietly yielding her independ- | It was then that I used those words, not entirely enig- 
: ence, and on the population and wealth of the nation. | matical, and which have since been repeated by some, 
No, sir, Santa Anna is not Mexico. His army was not the | without the prefix of their important qualifications, 
a3 strength of that nation. She still has men and money— | namely, that while neutrality was the obvious line of our 
me Bravos and Urreas--and it will not be long before we duty and of our interest, yet there might be emergen- 
% 4 hear of them, in the administration of the Government, | cies in which the obligation of duty could have no force, 
and at the head of armies, advancing upon Texas. 1 | and the calculations of interest could have no place; 
can found no opinion or act on the belief that there isan | when, in fact, a man should have no head to think! 
i end of the conflict. | nothing but a heart to feel! and an arm to strike! and I 
But, Mr. President, I should not have risen to express i illustrated this sentiment. It was after the affair of 
these notions, if I had not understood the Senator from | Goliad, and the imputed order to unpeople the country, 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] to declare that he re- | with the supposititious case of prisoners assassinated, 
; garded the acknowledgment of the independence of | women violated, and children slaughtered, and these 
Texas as important, and principally important, because | horrors to be perpetrated in the presence or hearing of 
it prepared the way for the speedy admission of that | an American army. In such acase I declared it to be 
State asa member of our Union; and that he looked | my sentiment—and I now repeat it, for I feel it to be in 
‘ anxiously to that event, as conducing toa proper balance | me—in such a case, I declared it to be my sentiment that 
i of power, and to the perpetuation of our institutions. I | treaties were nothing, books were nothing, laws were 
oles am not now, sir, prepared to express an opinion on that | nothing! that the paramount law of God and nature was 
e « question--a question which all must foresee will embrace | every thing! and that the American soldier, hearing the 
Pia interests as wide as our Union, and as lasting in their | cries of helplessness and weakness, and remembering 
A: consequences as the freedom which our institutions se- | only that he was a man, and born of woman, and the 
ch , cure. When it shall be necessarily presented to me, I | father of children, should fly to the rescue, and strike to 
: shall endeavor to meet it in a manner suitable to its mag- | prevent the perpetration of crimes which shock humanity 
nitude, and to the vital interests which it involves; but I | and dishonor the age. I uttered this sentiment not upon 
i? will not, on the present resolution, anticipate it, nor can | impulsion, but with consideration; not for theatrical 
4 I permit an inference, as to my decision upon it, to be | effect, but as a rule for action; not as vague declamation, 
# drawn from the vote which | now give. That vote is | but with an eye to possible or probable events, and 
ip upon this resolution alone, and confined to it, founded | with a view to the public justification of General Gaines 
upon principles sustained by the laws of nations, upon | and his men, if, under circumstances appalling to human- 
the unvarying practice of our Government, and upon the | ity, they should nobly resolve to obey the impulsions of 
i facts as they are now known to exist. It relates to the | the heart instead of coldly consulting the musty leaves 
‘ independence of Texas, not to the admission of Texas | of books and treaties. 
into this Union. The achievement of the one, at the | Beyond this I do not go, and, except in this instance, 
proper lime, may be justified; the other may be found | I did not speak. Duty and interest prescribed to the 
to be opposed by the highest and strongest considera- United States a rigorous neutrality, and this condition 
Ps tions of interest and duty. I discuss neither at this time; | she has faithfully fulfilled. Our young men have gone 
Rt nor am I willing that the remarks of the Senator should to Texas to fight; but they have gone without the sanc- 
4 
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tion of the laws and against the orders of the Govern- 
ment. They have gone upon that impulsion which, in 
all ages, has carried the heroic youth of all countries to 
seek renown in the perils and glories of distant war. 
Our foreign enlistment law is not repealed. Unlike 
England, in the civil war now raging in Spain, we have 
not licensed interference by repealing our penalties: we 
have not stimulated action by withdrawing obstacles. 
No member of our Congress, like General Evans in the 
British Parliament, has left his seat to levy troops in the 
streets of the metropolis, and to lead them to battle and 
to victory in the land torn by civil discord. Our statute 
against armaments to invade friendly Powers is in full 
force. Proclamations have attested our neutral dispo- 
sitions. Prosecutions have been ordered against viola- 
tors of law. A naval force in the gulf, and a land force 
on the Sabine, have been directed to enforce the policy 
of the Government; and so far as acts have gone, the 
advantage has been on the side of Mexico; for the 
Texian armed schooner the Invincible has been brought 


into an American port by an American ship of war. If | 


parties and individuals still go to Texas to fight, the act 
is particular, not national, compromising none but the 
parties themselves, and may take place on one side as 
well as on the other. The conduct of the administration 
has been strictly neutral; and, as a friend to that admin- 
istration, and from my own convictions, I have conform- 
ed to its policy, avoiding the language which would 
irritate, and opposing the acts that might interrupt 
pacific and commercial communications. Mexico is our 
nearest neighbor, dividing with us the continent of 
North America, and possessing the elements of a great 
Power. Our boundaries are co-terminous for more than 
two thousand miles. We have inland and maritime 
commerce. She has mines; we have ships. General 
considerations impose upon each Power the duties of 
reciprocal friendship; especial inducements invite us to 
uninterrupted commercial intercourse. As a western 
Senator, coming from the banks of the Mississippi, and 
from the State of Missouri, I cannot be blind to the con- 
sequences of interrupting that double line of inland and 
maritime commerce, which, stretching to the mines of 
Mexico, brings back the perennial supply of solid money 
which enriches the interior, and enables New Orleans 
to purchase the vast accumulation of agricultural pro- 
duce of which she is the emporium. Wonderful are 
the workings of commerce, and more apt to find out its 
own proper channels by its own operations than to be 
giided into them by the hand of legislation. New Or- 
leans now is what the Havana once was—the entrepot of 
the Mexican trade, and the recipient of its mineral 
wealth. The superficial reader of commercial statistics 
would say that Mexico but slightly encourages our do- 
mestic industry; that she takes nothing from our agricul- 
ture, and but little from our manufactures. On the 
contrary, the close observer would see a very different 
picture. He would see the products of our soil passing 
to all the countries of Europe, exchanging into fine 
fabrics, and these returning in the ships of many nations, 
our own predominant, to the city of New Orleans; and 
thence going off in small Mexican vessels to Metamoras, 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, and other Mexican ports. The 
return from these ports isin the precious metals, and, 
to confine myself toa single year, as a sample of the 
whole, it may be stated that, of the ten millions and 
three quarters of silver coin and bullion received in the 
United States, according to the custom-house returns 
during the last year, eight millions and one quarter of it 
came from Mexico alone, and the mass of it through the 
port of New Orleans. This amount of treasure is not 
received for nothing, nor, as it would secm on the com- 
mercial tables, for foreign fabrics unconnected with 
American industry, but, in reality, for domestic produce 
Vor. XU.—121 
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tions changed into foreign fabrics, and giving double 
employment to the navigation of the country. New 
Orleans has taken the place of the Havana; it has become 
the entrepot of this trade; and many circumstances, not 
directed by law, or even known to Iawgivers, have 
combined to produce the result. First, the application 
of steam power to the propulsion of vessels, which, in 
the form of tow-boats, has given to a river city a prompt 
and facile communication with the sea; then the advan- 
tage of full and assorted cargoes, which brings the im. 
porting vessel toa point where she delivers freight for 
two different empires; then the marked advantage of a 
return cargo, with cheap and abundant supplies, which 
are always found in the grand emporium of the great 
West; then the discriminating duties in Mexican ports in 
favor of Mexican vessels, which makes it advantageous 
to the importer to stop and translip at New Orleans; 
finally, our enterprise, our police, and our free institu- 
tions, our perfect security, under just laws, for life, 
liberty, person and property. These circumstances, un- 
directed by Government, and without the knowledge of 
Government, have given to New Orleans the supreme 
advantage of being the entrepot of the Mexican trade; 
and have presented the unparalleled spectacle of the 
noblest valley in the world, and the richest mines io the 
world, sending their respective products to meet each 
other atthe mouth of the noblest river in the world; 
and there to create, in lapse of time, the most wonder- 
ful city which any age or country has ever belield. A 
look upon the map of the great West, and a tolerable 
capacity to calculate the aggregate of geographical ad- 
vantages, must impress the beholder with 4 vast opinion 
of the future greatness of New Orleans; but he wi!l only 
look upon one half of the picture unless he contem- 
plates this new branch of trade which is making the 
emporium of the Mississippi the entrepot of Mex'can 
commerce, and the recipient cf the Mexican mines, and 
which, though now so great, is still in its infancy. Let 
not Government mar a consummation so auspicious in 
its aspect, and teeming with so many rich and precious 
results. Let no unnecessary collision with Mexico in- 
terrupt our commerce, turn back the streams of three 
hundred mines to the Havana, and give a wound toa 
noble city which must be felt to the head spring and 
source of every stream that pours its tribute into the 
King of Floods. 

Thus far Mexico has no cause of complaint. The 
conduct of our Government has been that of rigorous 
neutrality. The present motion does not depart from 
that line of conduct; for the proposed recognition is not 
only contingent upon the de fucto independence of 
Texas, but it follows in the train, and conforms to the 
spirit, of the actual arrangements of the President Gen- 
eral, Santa “Anna, for the complete separation of the 
two countries. We have authentic information that the 
President General has agreed to, an armistice; that he 
has directed the evacuation of the country; that t! 
Mexican army is in full retreat; that the Rio Grane, a 
limit far beyond the discovery and settlement of La 
Salle in 1684, is the provisional boundary; and that ne- 
gotiations are impending for the establishment of peace 
on the basis of separation. Mexico has had the advan- 
tage of these arrangements, though made by a captive 
chief, in the unmolested retreat and happy extrication 
of her troops from their perilous px Under these 
circumstances, it can be no infringement of neutrality 
for the Senate of the United States to adopt a resolution 
for the contingent and qualified acknowledgment of 


Texian independence. 
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Even after the adoption of the 
resolution, it will remain inoperative upon the hands of 
the President until he shall have the satisfactory infor- 
mation which shall enable him to act without detriment 
to any interest, and without infraction of any law 
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Even without the armistice and provisional treaty with 
Santa Anna, I look upon the separation of the two coun- 
tries as being in the fixed order of events, and absolutely 
certain to take place. Texas and Mexico are not formed 
for union. They are not homogeneous. I speak of 
Texas as known to La Salle, the bay of St. Bernard— 
(Matagorda)—and the waters which belong to it, being 
the western boundary.* They do not belong to the 
same divisions of country, nor to the same systems of 
commerce, nor to the same pursuits of business. They 
have no affinities—no attractions—no tendencies to 
coalesce. In the course of centuries, and while Mexico 
has extended her settlements infinitely further in other 
directions—to the head of the Rio Grande in the north, 
and to the mouth of the San Francisco, in the northwest; 
yet no settlement had been extended east, along the 
neighboring coast of the Gulf of Mexico. The rich and 
deep cotton and sugar lands of Texas, though at the 
very door of Mexico, yet requiring the application of a 
laborious industry to make them productive, have pre- 
sented no temptation to the mining and pastoral popula- 
tion of that empire. For ages this beautiful agricultural 
and planting region had lain untouched. Within a few 
years, and by another race, its settlement has begun; and 
the presence of this race has not smoothed, but increased, 
the obstacles to union presented by nature. Svoner or 
later, separation would be inevitable; and the progress 
of human events has accelerated the operation of natural 
causes. Goliad has torn Texas from Mexico: Goliad 
has decreed independence: San Jacinto has sealed it! 
What the massacre decreed, the victory has sealed; and 





*“* Louis XIV., who had the ambition, if not the ge- 
nius of a great king, ordered the Minister of Marine, the 
Marquis de Seigneley, son of the illustrious Colbert, to 
prepare an expedition at La Rochelle, destined to carry 
a French colony to Louisiana, under La Salle. * * * 
The fleet left France the 4th of July, 1684, and directed 
its course towards Hispaniola. * * * November 
the 25th, it left the port of Petit Goave, and the 27th of 
December found itself in the 28th degree of north lati- 
tude, in thirty fathoms water. Directing their course 
west northwest, La Salle and Beaujeu perceived land on 
the 29th, and found themselves in six fathoms water. 
Continuing along the coast towards the west northwest, 
he sought in vain, during several days, the mouth of the 
Mississippi. * * * Then La Salle took the resolution 
to disembark one hundred men, and gave them orders 
to march along the coast until they should arrive at the 
Mississippi. He confided the command of this little 
troop to Joutel, who arrived on the 8th of January, 1685, 


on the banks of a wide river, where he halted for the | 


fleet, which quickly appeared. The Joli and the Belle 
passed easily over the bar; but the Aimable got aground. 
* *  * In the course of his explorations, La Salle 
discovered the bay of St. Bernard, where he built a 
fort, which he named Fort St. Louis, and left a garrison 
of one hundred men under Morangies. Several rivers 
discharge themselves into the bay of St. Bernard, where 
a colony was established. * * * The 15th of April 
La Salle discovered a river, on which he saw an im- 
mense herd of horn cattle, (buffaloes,) which he named 
La Riviere des Vaches, (Cow river.) It is believed to 
be the same which the Spaniards afterwards called Rio 
Colorado de Texas. * * * Commodious houses 
were built at the bay of St. Bernard, the ground culti- 
vated with care, and the colonists and Indians lived in 
friendship together. * * ® Towards the end of the 
year 1687, La Salle left the fort to go over land to Can- 
ada, and was assassinated, March 19th, 1688, on the 
Arkansas river, by some of his own people.” L£ssat 
Historique sur la Louisiane, par Charles Gayarre.— Note 
by Mr. B. 
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the day of the martyrdom of prisoners must forever be 
regarded as the day of disunion between Texas and 
Mexico. I speak of it politically, not morally; that mas- 
sacre was a great political blunder, a miscalculation, an 
error, and a mistake. It was expected to put an end to 
resistance, to subdue rebellion, to drown revolt in blood, 
and to extinguish aid in terror. On the contrary, it has 
given life and invincibility to the cause of Texas. It has 
fired the souls of her own citizens, and imparted to their 
courage the energies of revenge and despair. It has 
given to her the sympathies and the commiseration of 
the civilized world. It has given her men and money, 
and claims upon the aid and ahold upon the sensibilities 
of the human race. If the struggle goes on, not only 
our America, but Europe will send its chivalry to join 
in the contest. I repeat it; that cruel morning of the 
Alamo, and that black day of Goliad, were great political 
faults. The blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
church. The blood of slaughtered patriots is the dragon’s 
teeth sown upon the earth, from which heroes, full 
grown and armed, leap into life, and rush into battle. 
Often will the Mexican, guiltless of that blood, feel the 
Anglo-American steel for the deed of that day, if this 
war continues. Many were the innocent at San Jacinto, 
whose cries, in broken Spanish, abjuring Goliad and the 
Alamo, could not save their devoted lives from the 
avenging remembrance of the slaughtered garrison and 
the massacred prisoners. 

Unhappy day, forever to besdeplored, that Sunday 
morning, March 6, 1836, when the undaunted garrison 
of the Alamo, victorious in so many assaults over twenty 
times their number, perished to the last man by the 
hands of those, part of whom they had released on pa- 
role two months before, leaving not one to tell how they 
first dealt out to multitudes that death which they them- 
selves finally received. Unhappy day, that Palm Sun- 
day, March 27, when the five hundred and twelve pris- 
oners at Goliad, issuing from the sally port at dawn of 
day, one by one, under the cruel delusion of a return to 
their families, found themselves enveloped in double 
files of cavalry and infantry, marched to a spot fit for 
the perpetration of the horrid deed—and there, without 
an instant to think of parents, country, friends, and God, 
in the midst of the consternation of terror and surprise, 
were inhumanly set upon, and pitilessly put to death, in 
spite of those moving cries which reached to heaven, and 
regardless of those supplicating hands, stretched forth for 
mercy, from which arms had been taken, under the 
perfidious forms of a capitulation. Five hundred and 
six perished that morning—young, vigorous, brave, sons 
of respectable families, and the pride of many a parent’s 
heart—and their bleeding bodies, torn with wounds, and 
many yet alive, were thrown in heaps upon vast fires, 
for the flames to consume what the steel had mangled. 
Six only escaped, and not by mercy, but by miracles, 
And this was the work of man upon his brother; of 
Christian upon Christian; of those upon those who adore 
the same God, invoke the same heavenly benediction, 
and draw precepts of charity and mercy from the same 
divine fountain. Accursed be the ground on which the 
dreadful deed was done! Steril, and set apart, let it 
forever be! No fruitful cultivation should ever enrich it; 
no joyful edifice should ever adorn it; but shut up, and 
closed by gloomy walls, the mournful cypress, the weep- 
ing willow, and the inscriptive monument, should for- 
ever attest the foul deed of which it was the scene, and 
invoke from every passenger the throb of pity for the 
slain, and the start of horror for the slayer. And you, 
neglected victims of the Old Mission and of San Patricio, 
shall you be forgotten because your numbers were few- 
er, and your hapless fate more concealed? No! but to 
you also justice shall be done. One common fate befel 
you all; one common memorial shall perpetuate your 
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names, and embalm your memories. Inexorable history 
will sit in judgment upon all concerned, and will reject the 
plea of Government orders, even if those orders emanated 
from the Government, instead of being dictated to it. 
The French National Convention, in 1793, ordered all 
the English prisoners who should be taken in battle to 
be put to death. The French armies refused to exe- 
cute the decree. They answered that French soldiers 
were the protectors, not the assassins of prisoners; and 
all France, all Europe, the whole civilized world, ap- 
plauded the noble reply. 

But let us not forget that there is some relief to this 
black and bloody picture--some alleviation to the hor- 
ror of its appalling features. There was humanity, as 
well as cruelty, at Goliad--humanity to deplore what 
it could not prevent. The letter of Colonel Fernandez 
does honor to the human heart. Doubtless many other 
officers felt and mourned like him, and spent the day 
in unavailing regrets. The ladies, Losero and others, 
of Metamoras, saving the doomed victims in that city, 
from day to day, by their intercessions, appear like min- 
istering angels. Several public journals, and many in- 
dividuals, in Mexico, have given vent to feelings worthy 
of Christians, and of the civilization of the age; and the 
poor woman on the Guadaloupe, who succored and 
saved the young Georgian, (Hadaway,) how nobly she 
appears. He was one of the few that escaped the fate 
of the Georgia battalion sent to the Old Mission. Over- 
powered by famine and despair, without arnis and with- 
out comrades, he entered a solitary house filled with 
Mexican soldiers hunting the fugitives of his party. His 
action amazed them; and, thinking it a snare, they step- 
ped out to look for the armed body of which he was 
supposed to be the decoy. In that instant food was 
given him by the humane woman, and instant flight to 
the swamp was pointed out. He fled, receiving the 
fire of many guns as he went; and, escaping the perils 
of the way, the hazards of battle at San Jacinto, where 
he fought, and of Indian massacre in the Creek nation, 
when the two stages were taken and part of his travel- 
ling companions killed, he lives to publish in America 
that instance of devoted humanity in the poor woman of 
the Guadaloupe. Such acts as all these deserve to be 
commemorated. They relieve the revolting picture of 
military barbarity--soften the resentments of nations— 
and redeem a people from the offence of individuals. 

Great is the mistake which has prevailed in Mexico, 
and in some parts of the United States, on the character 
of the population which has gone to Texas. It has 
been common to disparage and to stigmatize them. 
Nothing could be more unjust; and, speaking from 
knowledge, either personally or well acquired, (for it 
falls to my lot to know, either from actual aequaintance 
or good information, the mass of its inhabitants,) I can 
vindicate them from erroneous imputations, an{ place 
their conduct and character on the honorable ground 
which they deserve to occupy. The founder of the Tex- 
ian colony was Mr. Moses Austin, a respectable and en- 
terprising native of Connecticut, and largely engaged in 
the lead Mines of Upper Louisiana when [ went to the 
erritory of Missouri in 1815. The present head of 
the colony, his son, Mr. Stephen F. Austin, then a very 
young man, was a member of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, distinguished for his intelligence, business habits, 
aud gentlemanly conduct. Among the grantees we dis- 
tinguish the name of Robertson, son of the patriarchal 
founder and first settler of West Tennessee. Of the 
body of the emigrants, most of them are heads of fami- 
lies or enterprising young men, gone to better their 
condition by receiving grants of fine land in a fine cli- 
mate, and to continue to live under the republican form 
of Government to which they had been accustomed. 
There sits one of them, (pointing to Mr. Carson, late 
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member of Congress from North Carolina, and now 
Secretary of State for Texas.) We all know him; our 
greetings on his appearance in this chamber attest our 
respect; and such as we know him to be, so do I know 
the multitude of those to be who have gone to Texas. 
They have gone, not as intruders, but as grantees; and 
to become a barrier between the Mexicans and the ma- 
rauding Indians who infested their borders. 

Heartless is the calumny invented and propagated, 
not from this floor, but elsewhere, on the cause of the 
Texian revolt. It is said to be a war for the extension 
of slavery. It had as well be said that our own Revolu- 
tion was a war for the extension of slavery. So far from 
it, that no revolt, not even our own, ever had a more 
just and a more sacred origin. The-settlers in Texas 
went to live under the form of Government which they 
had left behind in the United States--a Government 
which extends so many guarantees for life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and which their 
American and English ancestors had vindicated for so 
many hundred years. A succession of violent changes 
in Government, and the rapid overthrow of rulers, an- 
noyed and distressed them; but they remained tranquil 
under every violence which did not immediately bear 
on themselves. In 1822 the republic of 1821 was su- 
perseded by the imperial diadem of Iturbide. In 1825 
he was deposed and banished, returned and was shot, 
and Victoria made President. Mentuno and Bravo dis- 
puted the presidency with Victoria, and found, in ban- 
ishment, the mildest issue known to unsuccessful civil 
war. Pedraza was elected in 1828; Guerrero overthrew 
him the next year. Then Bustamente overthrew Guer- 
rero; and, quickly, Santa Anna overthrew Bustamente, 
and, with him, all the forms of the constitution, and 
the whole frame of the federative Government. By his 
own will, and by force, Santa Anna dissolved the exist- 


| ing Congress, convened another, formed the two Houses 


into one, called it a convention, and made it the instru- 
ment for deposing, without trial, the constitutional Vice 
President, Gomez Farias, putting Barragan into his 
place, annihilating the State Governments, and estab- 
lishing a consolidated Government, of which he was 
monarch under the retained republican title of Presi- 
dent. Still the Texians did not take up arms: they 
did not acquiesce, but they did not revolt. They re- 
tained their State Government in operation, and looked 


| to the other States, older and more powerful than Tex- 


as, to vindicate the general cause, and to re-establish 
the federal constitution of 1824. In September, 1835, 
this was still her position. In that month a Mexican 
armed vessel appeared off the coast of Texas, and de- 
clared her ports blockaded. At the same time General 
Cos appeared in the west with an army of fifteen hun- 
dred men, with orders to arrest the State authorities, 
to disarm the inhabitants, leaving one gun to every five 
hundred souls, and to reduce the State to unconditional 
submission. Gonzales was the selected point for the 
commencement of the execution of these orders; and 
the first thing was the arms, those trusty rifles which 
the settlers had brought with them from the United 
States, which were their defence against savages, their 
resource for game, and the guard which converted their 
houses into castles stronger than those ‘* which the 
King cannot enter.”” A detachment of General Cos’s 
army appeared at the village of Gonzales on the 28th 
of September, and demanded the arms of the inhabit- 
ants; it was the same demand, and for the same pur- 
pose, which the British detachment under Major Pit- 
cairn had made at Lexington, on the 19th of April, 
1775. It was the same demand! and the same answer 
was given--resistance--battle--victory! for the Ameri- 
can blood was at Gonzales as it had been at Lexington; 
and between us ny their arms and surrend ming thew 
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arms, that blood can never hesitate. Then followed 
the rapid succession of brilliant events, which, in two 
months, left Texas without an armed enemy in her bor- 
ders, and the strong forts of Goliad and the Alamo, with 
their garrisons and cannon, the almost bloodless prizes 
of afew hundred Texian rifles. This was the origin 
of the revolt; and a calumny more heartless can never 
be imagined than that which would convert this just 
and holy defence of life, liberty, and property, into an 
aggression for the extension of slavery. 

Just in its origi, valiant and humane in its conduct, 
sacred in its object, the Texian revolt has illustrated 
the Anglo-Saxon character, and given it new titles to the 
respect and admiration of the world. 

It shows that liberty, justice, valor--moral, physical, 
and intellectual power—discriminate that race wherever 
it goes. Let our America rejoice, let Old England re- 
joice, that the Brassos and Colorado, new and strange 
names—streams far beyond the western bank of the Fa- 
ther of Floods—have felt the impress and witnessed the 
exploits of a people sprung from their loins, and carry- 
ing their language, laws, and customs, their magna 
charta and its glorious privileges, into new regions and 
far distant climes. Of the individuals who have pur- 
chased lasting renown in this young war, it would be 
impossible, in this place, to speak in detail, and invidi- 
ous to discriminate; but there is one among them whose 
position forms an exception, and whose early associa- 
tion with myself justifies and claims the tribute of a par- 
ticular notice. I speak of him whose romantic victory 
has given to the Jacinto* that immortality in grave and 
serious history which the diskos of Apollo had given to 
it in the fabulous pages of the heathen mythology. 
General Houston was born in the State of Virginia, 
county of Rockbridge; he was appointed an ensign in 
the army of the United States during the late war with 
Great Britain, and served in the Creek campaign under 
the banners of Jackson. 1 was the lieutenant colonel 
of the regiment to which he belonged, and the first 
field officer to whom he reported. 1 then marked in 
him the same soldierly and gentlemanly qualities which 
have since distinguished his eventful career: frank, 
generous, brave--ready to do, or to suffer, whatever 
the obligations of civil or military duty imposed; and 
always prompt to answer the call of honor, patriotism, 
and friendship. Sincerely do I rejoice in his victory. 
It is a victory without alloy, and without parallel, except 
at New Orleans. It isa victory which the civilization of 
the age, and the honor of the human race, required 
him to gain; for the nineteenth century is not the age 
in which a repetition of the Goliad matins could be en- 
dured. Nobly has he answered the requisition; fresh 
and luxuriant are the laurels which adorn his brow. 

It is not within the scope of my present purpose to 
speak of military events, and to celebrate the exploits 
of that vanguard of the Anglo-Saxons who are now on 
the confines of the ancient empire of Montezuma; but 
that combat of the San Jacinto! it must forever remain 
in the catalogue of military miracles. Seven hundred 
and fifty citizens, miscellaneously armed with rifles, 
muskets, belt pistols, and knives, under a leader who 
had never seen service, except as a subaltern, march to 
attack near double their numbers—march in open day 
across a clear prairie, to attack upwards of twelve hun- 
dred veterans, the elite of an invading army of seven 
thousand, posted in a wood, their flanks secured, front 
intrenched, and commanded by a general trained in 


civil wars, victorious in numberless battles, and chief of 


an empire of which no man becomes chief except as 
conqueror. In twenty minutes the position is forced. 
The combat becomes a carnage. The flowery prairie is 


* Hyacinth; byacinthus; huakinthos; water flower. 
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stained with blood; the hyacinth is no longer blue, but 
scarlet. Six hundred Mexicans are dead; six hundred 
more are prisoners, half wounded; the President Gene- 
ral himself is a prisoners; the camp and baggage all ta- 
ken; and the loss to the victors, six killed and twenty 
wounded. Such are the results, and which no Europe- 
an can believe, but those who saw Jackson at New Or- 
leans. Houston is the pupil of Jackson; and he is the 
first self-made general, since the time of Mark Antony, 
and the King Antigonus, who has taken the general of 
the army and the head of the Government captive in 
battle. Different from Antony, he has spared the life 
of his captive, though forfeited by every law, human 
and divine. 

I voted in 1821 to acknowledge the absolute inde- 
pendence of Mexico; I vote now to recognise the con- 
tingent and expected independence of Texas. In both 
cases the vote is given upon the same principle—upon 
the principle of disjunction where conjunction is impos- 
sible or disastrous. The union of Mexico and Spain 
had become impossible; that of Mexico and Texas is no 
longer desirable or possible. A more fatal present 
could not be made than that of the future incorporation 
of the Texas of La Salle with the ancient empire of 
Montezuma. They could not live together, and exter- 
mination is not the genius of the age; and, besides, is 
more easily talked of than done. Bloodshed only could 
be the fruit of their conjunction; and every drop of that 
blood would be the dragon’s teeth sown upon the earth. 
No wise Mexican should wish to have this Trojan horse 
shut up within their walls. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. PRESTON, 
who asked for the yeas and nays on the resolution; 
which were ordered, and the question being taken, was 
decided as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Black, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Illi- 
nois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Leigh, Linn, 
Mangum, Moore, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall, Webster, 
White, Wright—39. 

So the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. SWIFT, the Senate agreed to take 


| a recess from 3 to 5 o’clock. 


Afier taking up and going through with several bills, 
The Senate took a recess until 5 o’clock. 


Eventne SESSION. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported the bill from the House making appropriations 
for carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, with 
amendments. 

The bill was taken up, and, after some discussion be 
tween Mr. WHITE and Mr. WEBSTER, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be engrossed. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


The bill making appropriations for fortifications was 
received from the House, with a message concurring in 
one amendment, and non-concurring in the other. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate receded 
from the amendments which had not received the con- 
currence of the House. 


DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


The Senate took up the bill making additional appro- 
priations for the Delaware breakwater, &c. 

There was a discussion on this bill, in which Mr. DA- 
VIS, Mr. MANGUM, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. WALK- 
ER, Mr. PRESTON, Mr. PORTER, Mr. LINN, Mr. 
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MOORE, Mr. CALHOUN, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. 

LEIGH, Mr. WRIGHT, and Mr. SOUTHARD, took 
art. 

r The Committee on Commerce had reduced the amount 

of appropriations in this bill one third from that which 

had passed the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON asked for the yeas and nays on the 
reduction made by the committee of the appropriation 
for Newcastle harbor, in order that he and his colleague 
might record their votes against it. 

The yeas and nays being ordered, the question was 
taken, and decided in favor of the reduction: Yeas 22, 
nays 3. 

The other amendments of the committee were con- 
curred in. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the bill was amended by 
the addition of an appropriation of $30,000 for surveys, 
under an existing law of Congress. 


The bill was then reported to the Senate, and ordered | 


to a third reading by the following vote: 
Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Davis, Ewing of 
Ohio, Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, Hendricks, King 


of Alabama, Linn, Niles, Page, Robbins, Robinson, | 


Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, 
Wright--20. 

Naxs--Messrs. Calhoun, King of Georgia, Leigh, 
Walker, White—5. 

At half past one, the Senate adjourned. 


Satrurpay, Juy 2. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 

Mr. MORRIS remarked that it was well known that 
he bad had in his possession during the session several 
abolition petitions, which, for reasons heretofore given 
by him, he had failed to present. He now asked leave 
to present them, and moved that they be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALKER demanded the question as to the re- 
ception of the memorials; and, on motion of Mr. W., this 
question was laid on the table. 


PENSION BILL. 
Mr. TOMLINSON moved to take up the bill to grant 


half pay to the widows and orphans of those who have | 


died, or may hereafter die, in the service of the United bors, &e., with amendments. 


States. 
Mr. PRESTON opposed the motion. 


Mr. TOMLINSON called for the yeas and nays on the | 


question; which were ordered, and it was decided in the 
affirmative: Yeas 18, nays 15, as follows: 
Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Ewing 
of Mlinois, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Nicholas, Robinson, Southard, Tall- 


madge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, White—18. | 


Nays—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 


borough, Kent, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Porter, Pres- | 


ton, Robbins, Ruggles, Swift, Walker, Wright—15. 

Mr. TOMLINSON explained and advocated the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON opposed it, as extending the pension 
system to an enormous and alarming degree. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. CALHOUN and 
KING of Georgia, who moved to amend the bill by con- 
fining its benefits to the widows and orphans of those 
who have died or may die of wounds actually reccived 
in service, or who have been killed or may be killed in 
action. 

After a debate the amendment was adopted. 


Mr. TOMLINSON submitted a further amendment, em- 


bracing the widows and children of certain revolutionary | out the appropriation of $20,009 for deepening ¢ 


pensioners who have died since March, 1851; and an 


amendment at the suggestion of Mr. BUCHANAN, to | 


previde for widows of revolutionary officers and suldiers | the appropriation. 
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who were married during the war and who have remain- 
ed widows since; which amendments were agreed to, 
and the bill was ordered to a third reading. 
DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 

The bill making additional appropriations for comple- 
ting the Delaware breakwater, and for the improvement 
of certain harbors, and for removing obstructions in cer- 
tain rivers, was read the third time and passed: Yeas 25, 
nays 12, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Davis, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, Linn, Niles, Page, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, Wright—23. 

Nayrs—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, King of Geor- 
gia, Leigh, Mangum, Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Walker, White—12. 

DEFENCE OF THE FRONTIER. 

The bill to provide for the better protection of the 
western frontier was taken up. 

Mr. CALHOUN said a few words in opposition to the 
bill, and proposed laying it on the table, that the sub- 


| ject might be taken up next winter, when they would 


be in possession of the estimates and surveys for the 


| military road contemplated. 


Mr. LINN and Mr. BENTON severally addressed the 
Senate in support of the bill; after which it was ordered 


| to a third reading, and subsequently read the third time 


and passed. 


LIGHTHOUSE BILL. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, 
made a report on the bill from the House making appro- 
priations for lighthouses, &c., referred to that committee 
yesterday. The report states that, in so short a period 
as that allowed to them, it had been found impossible to 
give to the bill that examination which its importance 
required; and, although there are many useful objects 
which must suffer, the committee find themselves com- 
pelled to return the biil, for the Senate to make such 


| disposition of it as may be thought desirable. 


HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported the bill making appropriations for certain har- 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill. 


The amendments reported from the committee were 
considered and agreed to. 


On the amendment striking out the appropriation of 
$8,000 for the improvement of Chagrin river, and of 


$20,000 for the improvement of the mouth of Maumee 
river, Mr. EWING, of Ohio, resisted the striking out; 
but the amendment was agreed to: Ayes 23, noes not 
counted. 


Some discussion ensued, in which Mr. DAVIS, Mr. 


| CALHOUN, Mr. WEBSTER, and Mr. NILES, took 


part, until 3 o’clock, when the Senate took a recess till 
5 o’clock. 
EVENING SESSION. 
HARBOR BILL. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of t! 


| king appropriations for harbors, &c. 


Mr. SOUTHARD moved to strike out the a 
tion for an ice-breaker, &c., on Staten Island. 

The amendment was negatived: Ayes 14, noes 15. 

Mr. PRESTON moved to amend the bill by striking 
1e har- 
bor of Baltimore. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGIL and Mr. KENT defended 
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Mr. KING, of Georgia, said he might be disposed to 
go somewhat at length into the subject of the bill, had 
not the most important principles connected with it 
already been very fully discussed. As we were pressed 
for time, his principal object was to give to the Senate 
the history of our legislation upon the subject of harbors, 
more in detail than had been presented, by which it 
would be seen that gentlemen were greatly mistaken 
when they supposed that this system had age to recom- 
mend it. He was astonished at the mistake of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucwanan,] and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,} who had stated 
that we were only pursuing the policy adopted by the 
Government from the date of the constitution. 

Congress had passed an act in 1789, to pay the ex- 
pee of keeping in repair such lighthouses, buoys, 

eacons, public piers, &c., as the States might cede to 
the General Government. Some cessions were made, 
and the statute had been executed at a very trifling ex- 
pense, for the system of jobbing had not been encoura- 
ged by the State Governments, which had only construct- 
ed such works as were of some utility. 

But on the passage of this act did we find States, com- 
mercial cities, corporations, villages, and private specu- 
lating companies, pouring in upon Congress to improve 
their harbors, and make new ones, at the common ex- 
pense of the nation? Notso. They never dreamed of 
such athing. Such works had been constructed at the 
expense of those who were benefited by them, and it 
never occurred to any body that such works should be 
constructed at the national cost. Until recently, a sys- 
tem had been introduced resulting in benefits entirely 
local, buildiag up cities and enriching individuals at the 
cost of the Government. 

He had drawn off, he said, a statement which would 
show how far Senators were in error when they sup- 
posed this system had commenced with the Government. 
The first appropriation which he had been able to find 
for such objects as those contained in the bill was in 
1816. Mr. K. then read to the Senate the following 


statement of appropriations made for harbors by the 
General Government: 


Appropriations for surveys, harbors, and rivers. 
1816 : : - - $30,000 
1817 - - : : - 
1818 - . - * - 
1819 - - - - ~ 
1820 - - . : - 
1821 - - - - 2,500 
1822 ; ‘ ; - 11,500 
1823 - - - - 6,500 
1824 - - - - 40,000 
1825 , , 7 - 57,085 
1826 ; ; , - 133,505 
1827 - - - - 41,850 





$322,000 





Here was a little upwards of three hundred thousand 
dollars appropriated by the Government between 1789 
and 1828, and not one dollar had been appropriated for 
these objects for twenty-seven years after the adoption 
of the constitution; yet some shrewd patriots had all at 
once discovered that the commerce of the country would 
be ruined, unless two orthree millions per annum should 
be appropriated by the Government for these local and 
partial purposes. Mr. K. continued the statement. 


He said in 1828 the breakwater was commenced, and 
$250,000 was appropriated for that purpose, and some- 
thing for other objects, as follows: 
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1828 (including $250,000 for Dela- 

ware breakwater, ) - - $317,402 
1829 . : - 10,181 
1830 . - - - - 
1831 i R - 671,000 
1832 - - - - 641,300 
1833 + e ° 457,256 
1834-5 - - - - 458,056 


Thus the history of this harbor-making would be seen. 
It never commenced till 1816, when a small appropria- 
tion of $30,000 was made. Was that a precedent so 
popular as to be immediately followed up? No; Con- 
gress seemed so alarmed at that small transgression, that 
nothing more was appropriated until 1821, when the 
small sum of $2,500 only was appropriated, and the ap- 
propriations continued to be trifling, and principally for 
old works, except the Delaware breakwater, till 1832, 
a year which would be long remembered by the political 
economist of this country, as one in which a premium was 
offered to any one who could suggest the best means of 
squandering the public money. From that time the ap- 
propriations had averaged about half a million, till this 
year. This year, said he, we had sent to us bills from 
the House for near three millions, including lighthouses, 
and upwards of two millions for harbors alone. The bill 
for new works, then before the Senate as sent from the 
House, was near a million, and, by an estimate made by 
the intelligent chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in the House, was the commencement only of an 
expenditure of at least ten millions on the new works 
proposed. He thought the expenditure would be much 
more, and, from past experience in such works, the pro- 
posed new works would cost thirty millions; for it was a 
singular fact, that this local jobbing, once commenced, 
was almost interminable; and some works had cost annu- 
ally, for many years, as much as the first estimate, and 
the estimated cost of completion more than the original 
estimate. It would always be so, when we undertook 
to war against nature, and make harbors where God 
never intended them, or to appropriate money merely to 
give a job by its expenditure. This vast expenditure 
was almost entirely confined to one section of the coun- 
try, and was drawn from the Treasury by local combi- 
nations for no national purpose. It could not be borne 
by the people generally, when understood. If the pro- 
ceedings of this session were an earnest of what we had 
to expect in future, he looked upon the subject as one 
of the most important that had ever agitated the councils 
of the country. There was nothing national in it, and 
the tariff was a blessing to the South, when compared 
with it. The tariff benefited large communities, and 
however onerous, was national and patriotic in its origin, 
and the patriotic of every section of the country were 
disposed to forbear long with those who struggled to 
maintain interests that had grown up under it. But this 
was a new system of local bounties and private specula- 
tion. Those who had the most modesty got the least 
money, and those who had the least conscience got the 
most money. The South had constitutional scruples 
upon the subject, and asked for nothing, got nothing, 
wanted nothing. It was, he said, not only internal im- 
provements, but internal improvements in the worst 
form, and (except for our naval stations) he would like 
to know how those opposed to internal improvements 
could vote for cutting out a harbor to aid the approach 
of vessels to a village, and could not vote for a road be- 
tween one State or one city and another. They pre- 
tended to derive their power from the power to ** regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations.” Well, did not the 
same power, in the words, extend to the regulation of 
commerce ‘* among the several States?” If one was un- 
constitutional, the other was equally so; and the advan- 
tage was greatly in favor of the road in every other view; 
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for that would be a useful highway for all the world who 
travelled it, and the other confined its advantages to en- 
riching a petty corporation, or a few individuals. 

But it had been said by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Davis] that our revenue was collected at 
these ports; and there was an obligation to open them 
and keep them in repair on that account. And was our 
revenue increased by clearing out and multiplying these 
harbors? Not a single dollar. On the contrary, the 
more the ports were multiplied, the greater the expen- 
ses of collection; and consequently the revenue was di- 
minished by the amount of this increase, and by all we 
expended on harbors beside. How would our national 
commerce suffer by an obstruction in the harbor of a 
particular city? If there should be an obstruction in 
the harbor of New York, it would only give a neighbor- 
ing city some advantage, until New York, whose inter- 
est was affected, removed the obstruction. But if the 
Government removes the obstruction, other cities con- 
tribute to these very improvements, which have a direct 
tendency to injure them. If the ports of Charleston or 
Philadelphia, he said, had advantages over New York, 
that was a matter of rival interest between those cities, 
and had always been so considered, until this modern in- 
vention of taxing the people of the United States to re- 
lieve those who were alone interested. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessten] had 
stated that other Governments had paid for opening and 
repairing harbors in their commercial cities. This, he 
thought, was not generally true. Some of the despotic 
sovereigns of Europe, without any limitation of power 
or sense of justice, occasionally took cities under their 
royal protection, and disbursed the public money upon 
them without regard to any particular rule. But the 
rule, he believed, was most generally to authorize the 
city to levy a tonnage duty on vessels for this purpose; this 
was the correct mode; this gave to each city its own 
natural advantages, and taxed those who had the benefit 
of the improvement. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, he said, was equally 
in error, when he stated that the States or cities had 
never considered themselves bound to keep their own 
ports in repair since the adoption of the constitution. 
This was directly contradicted by the history of every 
important seaport in the Union, and particularly that of 
Baltimore, which had just been mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Prestox.] Maryland 
had granted an annual appropriation for Baltimore of 
$30,000, to keep the harbor of that city in repair. As 
a punishment to the cily for the late outrages on private 
property, permitted and committed by its citizens, that 
fund had been taken to indemnify those who had suffer- 
ed by those outrages. And now, for the first time, 
Baltimore comes here, and, by joining in the combination, 
gets the same amount from the national Treasury. This, 
Mr. K. said, was a fair illustration of the whole system. 
Maryland comes into the concern, and the people of the 
United States are made to pay for the depredations of a 
Baltimore mob. 

Again, said Mr. K., [ have shown that harbors have 
been made and improved by those to whom they be- 
longed, from 1789 until a few years back, or have not 
been made or improved at all. And if they had needed 
no improvement for so many years, he thought it good 
evidence that this rush for millions all at once was un- 
called for by the public interest. The truth was, the 
public had nothing to do with the matter. This vast 
combination, that was to plunder the Treasury of so 
many millions, was made up of interests purely private 
and local. What was constantly the language used on 
the floor of both Houses, if any member expressed a 
doubt, who had a few thousands offered to his own 
State, to bribe him into silence? Why, it was, ‘if you 
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don’t want it, strike it out; and was a great national 
interest to be controlled by the simple wish of an indi- 
vidual? But such language was perfectly natural, con- 
sidering the manner in which these speculations and jobs 
were got up. Who asked for or recommended them? 
Any general interest? No; the applications were all 
from cities, from individuals, or from companies who 
laid out sites for towns, got Congress to make them an 
appropriation for a harbor, and then sold out their lots 
on speculations Thousands were squandered in bribes 
for votes, by making an appropriation for objects entire- 
ly useless, and where the only advantage was a job in 
the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. K. said it could not be disguised, and ought not 
to be denied, that this abominable system of plunder 
was carried through Congress by interested combina- 
tions, and could succeed in no other way. Members, 
by the skill of the managers, were frequently placed in 
such a situation that they were obliged to vote for the 
bill, however objectionable, to save themselves with 
their constituents. An honest member of the other 
House had told him that he had in this way been com- 
pelled to vote for the bill, although he pronounced it 
‘¢a bill of abominations,” and hoped it might be arrest- 
ed in the Senate. The member alluded to had pro- 
nounced this new harbor bill one of the most corrupt 
combinations of interested speculation that had ever dis- 
graced the country, and such Mr. K. said he believed it. 

Mr. K. then called the attention of the Senate to an- 
other trick by which these managers had furnished 
evidence of their skill. It would be recollected that 
we had passed a moderate harbor bill long since, and 
sent it to the other House. We have never heard of it 
since, said Mr. K., until we find it actually incorporated 
in the monster before us. Why was this? Why, it 
was only to unite the interests of the two bills. Among 
other things, no doubt, great calculations of strength 
were made, by uniting the breakwater with the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi, and by this unnatural union 
between the French and the Friends, we are, said he, 
swept on by a current as irresistible as that of the Mis- 
sissippi itself. 

And here he was reminded, he said, of the curious 
argument of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nrxzs. ] 
That Senator had given us sound doctrine, with much 
ability, and great earnestness. He had pronounced the 
whole system wrong, partial, unconstitutional, and un- 
just, and condemned the bill as very objectionable; yet 
concluded by saying he should vote for the bill, because, 
now the system had commenced, we could not stop it! 
I know ‘* we can’t stop it,” said Mr. K., unless we vote 
against it. This fraudulent expenditure is doubling on 
us by millions per annum, and gentlemen denounce it, 
as in duty bound; express their alarm, shut their eyes, 
and vote for it; and say, ‘*we can’t stop it.” Mr. K. 
said he felt some difficulty in comprehending the prin- 
ciple which led to this fatal necessity. 

He hoped even the friends of the bill would have 
some mercy upon the South and West, and be satisfied 
at the present session with the enormous bill already 
passed. Let us, said he, have a little time to recover 
from the shock, and look into this heavy bill pushed 
upon us at the very last hour of the last day of the ses- 
sion, involving an expenditure so enormous, and which 
the committee themselves tell us they have had no time 
toexamine. He hoped they would allow the bill to lie 
over till the next session, to give time to learn, at least, 
where the places are for whose benefit we proposed to 
saddle the country with such avast expenditure. There 
was another reason, he said, why the friends of the bill 
should be content with this course. That was, the great 
amount of our appropriations during the present year, 
and the extreme difficulty of procuring labor at any 
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price. Labor was now one hundred per cent. on the 
usual prices. And the great additional demand that 
would be created by these large Government expendi- 
tures would render it impossible to expend any thing 
during the present year with any regard to economy. 
He hoped these considerations would induce the Senate 
to postpone the bill to the first day of the next session, 
and he made a motion for that purpose. 

Messrs. WALKER and MANGUM addressed the 
Senate in favor of Mr. Krxe’s motion. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, then withdrew his motion, and 
moved to strike out all the items in the bill except the 
item of $75,000 for improving the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and asked for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

The question was taken, and decided as follows: Yeas 
17, nays 21: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Nicholas, Porter, 
Preston, Rives, Walker, White—17. 

Nays--Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Davis, 
Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Linn, 
Niles, Page, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, 
Wright--18. 

So the motion of Mr. Krxe was negatived. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, renewed his motion to post- 
pone the further consideration of the bill until the first 
Monday in December, and asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The question was taken, and decided as follows: Yeas 
17, nays 22: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Nicholas, Porter, 
Preston, Rives, Walker, White—17. 

Nays--Messrs. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Davis, 
Ewing of Illinois, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Linn, 
Niles, Page, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Southard, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, 
Wright--22. 

So the Senate refused to postpone the bill. 

The question was then taken on the renewed motion 
of Mr. Preston to strike out the clause of $20,000 for 
deepening the harbor of Baltimore; which was rejected: 
Ayes 14. 

The bill was then reported as amended, and the 
amendments having been concurred in, the yeas and nays 
were ordered on the question of engrossment and read- 
ing it a third time. 

There was a brief discussion between Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
PRESTON, Mr. WALKER, Mr. BUCHANAN, and 
Mr. KENT, when 

Mr. PRESTON moved to strike out the item of five 
hundred dollars for a survey of the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna, but withdrew his motion. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, renewed the motion, and called 
for the yeas and navs; which were ordered; and the ques- 
tion was then taken, and decided in the negative: Yeas 
14, nays 24. 

Mr. PRESTON moved to strike out the appropriation 
for the harbor of Georgetown, South Carolina: Yeas 21, 
nays 15. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, moved to strike out the ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the harbor of Brunswick; 
which was negatived. 

The amendments were then ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time: Yeas 21, nays 17. 

The bill was then passed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, to 
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which had been referred the amendments of the House 
to the bill in addition to the act making appropriations 
in part for the sepport of Government for the year 1836, 
made a report thereon, recommending that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House, with the excep- 
tion of the amendments ‘for removing the naval monu- 
ment to the botanic garden, $2,000,” and ‘* for extending 
the enclosures of the Capitol square, $25,000,” which 
they recommend to be stricken out. 

On taking the question of concurring with the com- 
mittee as to striking out the provision for extending the 
grounds, the Senate refused to strike it out. 

The appropriation of $2,000 for removing the naval 
monument was stricken out. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, moved that the Senate do not 
concur in the amendment of the House appropriating 
dollars for the purchase of books and documents 
for the new members; which motion was agreed to: 
Yeas 15, nays 10. 

The other amendments were concurred in. 

CHOCTAW TREATY. 


Mr. MOORE moved to take up the bill for the adjust- 
ment of certain claims to reservations of lands, under the 
fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, 
with the Choctaw Indians; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the whole of it, and inserting in lieu thereof a pro- 
vision appropriating $30,000, in addition to the sum al- 
ready appropriated, for the removal of the Choctaw In- 
dians now in the State of Mississippi to the west of the 
Mississippi river. 

Mr. PRESTON submitted whether it was in order to 
move to strike out the subject of the bill, and to insert 
an entirely different subject. 

The CHAIR decided that it was always proper to 
move to strike out and insert. 

After a debate, in which Messrs. WALKER and 
MOORE took part, 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved to lay the bill on the 
table; which motion was agreed to. 

After taking up and finally acting upon several other 
bills, 

It was ordered, on motion of Mr. EWING, of Ohio, 
that when the Senate adjourns, it adjourn to meet at 8 
o’clock on Monday morning. 

The Senate then (at 3 o’clock) adjourned, only eight 
members being present. 








Monnay, Jury 4. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GRUNDY submitted a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to wait on the President of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses were 
ready to adjourn, and desired to know whether he had 
any further communication to make to them. 

On the suggestion of Mr. WHITE, the resolution was 
suffered to lie on the table for the present. 

MRS. ANN ROYALL. 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims, unfavorable to the pe- 
tition of Mrs. Ann Royall, was taken up. 

Mr. P. moved to reverse the report, so as to read that 
the prayer of the petitioner ought to be granted. 

Mr. WHITE explained the nature of the claim, [inter- 
est on the commutation for half pay of the petitioner’s 
husband, a captain in the revolutionary war. ] 

Messrs. PRESTON and WALKER briefly advocated 
the claim, and after some remarks from Messrs. WHITE 
and MANGUM, the report was Jaid on the table. 

SUSPENSION OF THE RULES. 
A message was received from the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, by Mr. Franxuin, their Clerk, stating that 
the House had suspended the seventeenth joint rule of 
the two Houses, which declares that no bill shall be sent 
to the President for his signature on the last day of the 
session, until two o’clock, so far as relates to the bill for 
the repair of the Potomac bridge; the bill to amend the 
judicial system of the United States; the bill repealing 
the provisions in the tenth section of the tariff act of 
1832; the bill to confirm certain land claims in Missouri; 
the bill to repeal the provisions of the act of 1792, which 
requires issuing the certificates on imported wines; and 
the bills that were passed by both Houses on Saturday, 
and not submitted to the President. 

The question on taking up this resolution requiring 
the unanimous consent of the Senators present, 

Mr. MANGUM objected to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The CHAIR declaring that the resolution could not 
be considered, 

Mr. WALKER said he felt strongly inclined to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIR then read the 48th rule of the Senate. 

Messrs. LINN and WALKER expressed their wishes 
that the Senator from North Carolina would withdraw 
his objections, so far as related to the bill to confirm 
land claims in Missouri, and the bill to carry into effect 
the compact between the United States and the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama. 

Mr. MANGUM said he felt constrained to avail him- 
self of the privilege conferred on him by the rule, and 
object to the resolution. His long experience in the 
Senate had convinced him of the great advantages re- 
sulting from the rule which the House proposed to sus- 
pend, and the great mischiefs that would result from 
dispensing with it. It had been adopted after a full 
knowledge of the inconveniences of the old practice, 
and had been found to have the most beneficial effects. 
They all kifew the experience of Congress was such, 
that some of the most important bills had been passed on 
the last night of the session, without debate, whipt 
through the other House, and they (the Senate) were 
called on to assent to them without knowing whether 
they were passed by a quorum or not. 

Although he felt the strongest disposition to yield to 
the wishes of gentlemen whose constituents were inter- 
ested in particular measures, yet, on this occasion, he 
felt it his duty to persist in his objections. He felt that 
making any exceptions would be equivalent to a depar- 
ture from the rule altogether; and if th y excepted in 


favor of any particular measures in the Senate, why 
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might not the House do the same thing, and c irry it ff r= | 


ther? He appealed to gentlemen whether his course in 
that body had not always been conciliatory and ready to 
yield to the wishes of a majority; and he assured gen- 
Uemen that, in this instance, he was actuated by no un- 
kind or unaccommodating feelings, but solely by « sense 
of duty. 


Mr. CALHOUN said ihey all knew that this rule was | 
adopted after many years of experience, and that, on | 


the last day of the session, the Executive had no op] 
tunity to examine a number of bills. He felt obliged 
the Senator from North Carolina for making his ob. 
tions, as he thought it highly important that the rule 
should not be relaxed. 

Mr. LINN did not suppose, for a moment, that his 
friend from North Carolina was actuated by any unkind 
feelings, but that his objections were prompted by a 
sense of duty; but he begged him to reflect a moment 
whether there were not occasions on which the n 
rigid rule should be dispensed with, and whether this 
was not one of them. It appeared (Mr. L. said) that 
this 1 | 


LO 


DEC. 


rule ha ycen relaxed on more than one occas 
and he trusted the gentleman would see that there w 
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some reasons for not so rigidly adhering to it now. If 
there was one single bill that ought to pass, why let it 
be excepted; but if it should be found that all ought not 
to pass, or that there were objections to them tending 
to create discussion, why let them fall. In this particu- 
lar case he wished to except from the rule the bill for 
the confirmation of land claims in Missouri; a measure to 
which there was not the slightest objection, and one of 
the greatest interest to his constituents, who had been 
long anxiously looking for its passage. He should re- 
gret exceedingly to see that measure, which had passed 
both Houses, and only waited the President’s signature 
to become a law, cut off by the rigid adherence toa 
rule which could not have been intended to apply to 
such a case. He could not conceive that it was the duty 
of the Senate of the United States to make its rules as 
irreversible as the laws of the Medes and Persians, or 
that it ever intended to make rules that should by no 
possibility be relaxed. He admitted the general propri- 
ety of the rule, but he repeated the hope that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would see that there were oc- 
casions on which it might be departed from. 

Mr. WALKER felt conscious that the objections of 
the Serator from North Carolina, and sustained by the 
Senator from South Carolina, resulted from a strict 
sense of duty; but he appealed to those gentlemen 
whether their objections to bills that had been passed in 
a hurry, rightfully applied to bills that passed after full 
consideration, and to which there were no objections. 
He begged gentlemen to consider whether such bills 
ought not to be excepted from the general rule. The 
bill he particularly referred to, and which he felt so 
anxious should become a law, was the bill to carry into 
effect the compact between the United States and the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, relative to the six- 
teenth sections of school lands, which passed the Senate 
two months ago, was reported favorably on by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands unanimously, having the sanc- 
tion of its chairman, [Mr. Ewrne, of Ohiv,] who was so 
rigid in his examination of every bill relating to the 
public lands. Now, he appealed to gentlemen whether 
the rule ought to apply to such a bill as this. He did 
not wish the rule to be suspended with regard to any 
bill to which there was the shghtest objection; an 
hope I the Senator from North Carolina would yre 
the general wish of the Senate, and withdraw his opy 


sition. 


Mr. BLACK read a list of the bills which w 
sent to the Pres tent under the re lution, if acl 
the Senate, and sau that he would offer an amen 
to prevent its being carried further 
After some remarks from Mr. PORTER, 
The CHAIR stated that the rule was imperative. 
rule was, that no bill or resolution should be sent to the 


Pre s de n 


h mwever, 


t on the last day of the session. The Chair, 

felt bound to sign the bills, and, in the mean 
time, any gentleman who thought proper might appeal 
from the decision. 

Mr. MANGUM said that, the measure he regarded as 
the most pernicious not being included in the: | 
tion, he would yield to the wishes of bis friend 
withdraw his objections. 

Mr. LINN said that his friend from Nort! 
withdrawing his objections, had acted with tha 
ness and good feeling which had always c 
his course in that body. If he could 
which would confer a greater degr 


rticular portion of the people, he 
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ment 1 one 





) e had already mentioned; a: ] e! 

vho would be so essentially fited by this mo 
ul necessary measure, he returned his thank 
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After some remarks from Messrs. WALKER and 
BENTON, 

Mr. BLACK offered an amendment to the rule of the 
House, specifying particularly all the acts which should 
be embraced in it, and confining its operation to them 
solely; but, at the suggestion of the Chair, modified his 
amendment so as to make the resolution of the House 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the 17th joint rule of the two Houses 
of Congress, which declares that no bill or resolution 
shall be submitted to the President for his signature on 
the last day of the session, be suspended sofar as re- 
spects such acts and resolutions as have already passed 
both Houses, and received the signatures of their pre- 
siding officers. 

The resolution, thus amended, was agreed to, and sent 
to the other House for concurrence; after which, 

A message was received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Franxury, their Clerk, stating that 
they had concurred in the amendment. 
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After the consideration of executive business, 

A message was received from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by Mr. Donetson, his secretary, stating that 
he had signed the several bills (specifying them by their 
titles) submitted to him on that day. 

The motion submitted by Mr. Grunpy, for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to wait on the President 
of the United States to inform him that the two Houses 
of Congress were ready to adjourn, and desiring to 
know whether he had any further communications to 
make to them, was taken up and agreed to. 

After waiting some time, 

Mr. GRUNDY, from the joint committee appointed to 
wait on the President, reported that they had performed 
the duty assigned them, and that the President had an- 
swered that he had no further communications to make 
to Congress. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

The Senate adjourned sine die. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Of the House of Representatives at the first session of the | 
twenty-fourth Congress. 


MAINE—Jeremiah Bailey, George Evans, John Fair- 
field, Joseph Hall, Leonard Jarvis, Moses Mason, Gor- | 
ham Parks, Francis O. J. Smith—8. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Benning M. Bean, Robert 
Burns, Samuel Cushman, Franklin Pierce, Joseph 
Weceks—5. 

MASSACHUSETTS—John Quincy Adams, Nathan- 
iel B. Borden, George N. Briggs, William B. Calhoun, 
Caleb Cushing, George Grennell, jr., Samuel Hoar, 
William Jackson, Abbot Lawrence, Levi Lincoln, 
Stephen C. Phillips, John Reed—12. 

RHODE ISLAND—Dutee J. Pearce, W. Sprague—-2. 

CONNECTICUT --Elisha Haley, Samuel Ingham, 
Andrew ‘Tt. Judson, Lancelot Phelps, Isaac Toucey, 
Zalmon Wildman—6. 

VERMONT—Heman Allen, Horace Everett, Hiland 
Hall, Henry F. Janes, William Slade—5. 

NEW YORK—Samuel Barton, Samuel Beardsley, 
Abraham Bockee, Matthias J. Bovee, John W. Brown, 
C. C. Cambreleng, Graham H. Chapin, Timothy Childs, 
John Cramer, Ulysses F. Doubleday, Valentine Efner, 
Dudley Farlin, Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, 
Ransom H. Gillet, Francis Granger, Gideon Hard, Abner 
Hazeltine, Hiram P. Hunt, Abel Huntington, Gerrit Y. 
Lansing, George W. Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, 
Stephen B. Leonard, Thomas C. Love, Abijah Mann, jrs 
William Mason, John McKeon, Ely Moore, Sherman 
Page, Joseph Reynolds, David Russell, William Seymour, 
Nicholas Sickles, William Taylor, Joel Turrill, Aaron 
Vanderpoel, Aaron Ward, Daniel Wardwell—-40. 

NEW JERSEY—Philemon Dickerson, Samuel Fow- 
ler, Thomas Lee, James Parker, Ferdinand S. Schenck, 
William N. Shinn—6. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Joseph B. Anthony, Michael W. 
Ash, John Banks, Andrew Beaumont, Andrew Buchan- 
an, George Chambers, William P. Clark, Edward 





Darlington, Harmar Denny, Jacob Fry, jr-» John Gal- | son Mason, Jeremiah McLene, William Patterson, Jona- 


braith, James Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Joseph Hen- 
derson, William Hiester, Edward B. Hubley, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, John Klingensmith, jr., John Laporte, Henry 
Logan, Job Mann, Thomas M. T. McKennan, Jesse 
Miller, Matthias Morris, Henry A. Muhlenberg, David 


ob? 


Potts, jr., Joel B. Sutherland, David D. Wagener—-28. 


DELAWARE--John J. Milligan—1. 

MARYLAND--Benjamin C. Howard, Daniel Jenifer, 
Isaac McKim, James A. Pearce, John N. Steele, Francis 
Thomas, James Turner, George C. Washington--8. 

VIRGINIA—James M. H. Beale, James W. Bouldin, 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Walter Coles, Robert Craig, 
George C. Dromgoole, James Garland, G. W. Hopkins, 
Joseph Johnson, John W. Jones, George Loyall, Edward 
Lucas, John Y¥. Mason, William McComas, Charles F. 
Mercer, William S. Morgan, John M. Patton, John 
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Roane, John Robertson, John Taliaferro, Henry A. 
Wise—21. 

NORTH CAROLINA--Jesse A. Bynum, Henry W. 
Connor, Edmund Deberry, James Graham, Micajah T. 
Hawkins, James J. McKay, William Montgomery, Ebe- 
nezer Pettigrew, Abraham Rencher, William B. Shep- 
ard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Jesse Speight, Lewis 
Williams—15. 

SOUTH CAROLINA--Robert B. Campbell, William 
J. Grayson, John K. Griffin, James H. Hammond, 
Richard J. Manning, Francis W. Pickens, Henry L. 
Pinckney, James Rogers, Waddy Thompson, jr.—-9. 

GEORGIA—Jesse F. Cleveland, John Coffee, Thomas 
Glasscock, Seaton Grantland, Charles E. Haynes, Hop- 
kins Holsey, Jabez Jackson, George W. Owens, George 
W. B. Towns—9. 

ALABAMA—Reuben Chapman, Joab Lawler, Dixon 
H. Lewis, Francis, 8. Lyon, Joshua L. Martin--5. 

MISSISSIPPI—David Dickson, J. F. H.Claiborne—2. 

LOUISIANA—Rice Garland, Henry Johnson, Eleazer 
W. Ripley—s. 

TENNESSEE—John Bell, Samuel Bunch, William 
B. Carter, William C. Dunlap, John B. Forester, Adam 
Huntsman, Cave Johnson, Luke Lea, Abram P. Maury, 
Balie Peyton, James K. Polk, E. J. Shields, James 
Standefer—13. 

KENTUCKY--Chilton Allan, Lynn Boyd, John Cal- 
hoon, John Chambers, Richard French, Wm. J. Graves, 
Benjamin Hardin, James Harlan, Albert G. Hawes, 
Richard M. Johnson, Joseph R. Underwood, John 
White, Sherrod Williams—-13. 

MISSOURI—Wnm. H. Ashley, Albert G. Harrison—-2. 

ILLINOIS—Zadok Casey, William L. May, John 
Reynolds--3. 

INDIANA—Ratliff Boon, John Carr, John W. Davis, 
Edward A. Hannegan, George L. Kinnard, Amos Lane, 
Jonathan McCarty--7. 

OHIO—William K. Bond, John Chaney, Thomas Cor- 
win, Joseph H. Crane, Thomas L. Hamer, Elias Howell, 
Benjamin Jones, William Kennon, Daniel Kilgore, Samp- 


than Sloane, David Spangler, Bellamy Storer, John 

Thompson, Samuel F. Vinton, Taylor Webster, Elisha 
Whittlesey—19. 

DELEGATES. 

ARKANSAS TERRITORY--Ambrose H. Sevier. 

FLORIDA TERRITORY—Joseph M. White. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY--George W. Jones. 


Monpar, Decempen 7, 1835. 





At twelve o’clock, M., the House was called to order 
by Mr. Franxuin, the Clerk of the last Congress. 
The roll was then called by States, when two hundred 
and twenty-four members, constituting a quorum, hay- 
ing answered to their names, the Clerk announced that 
| the first business in order was the election of a Speaker. 
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Mr. PATTON said he did not know by what authori- | recollect whether that of Speaker was included or not. 
ty it was that the election of Speaker, about to take | For himself, he preferred the mode of voting viva voce 
place, was to be done, as announced by the Clerk, by | upon this question; but he well saw that if the question 
ballot—necessarily by ballot. If it was competent for | was then entertained and acted upon, in all human 
Mr. P. to do so, he should move, without desiring any | probability, the discussion would be spun out toa late 
discussion on the question, that the election be made | hour of the day, the Clerk of the House presiding, or 
viva voce. perhaps spun out for weeks—for all of them knew weil 
_ Mr. MERCER doubted whether that body, unorgan- | that a question of that character could not be decided 
ized as it was, was competent to act on such a question; | without long discussion. He hoped, therefore, that the 
and, besides, he humbly conceived that it would be un- | honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Parron] would 
wise to entertain it, as it would necessarily give rise to a | withdraw the motion, let the House proceed in its cus- 
long discussion. He hoped his honorable colleague | tomary mode, and test the principle by proceeding to 
would not press his motion. the choice of clerks viva voce; and Mr. B. would most 
Mr. PATTON said he thought the law ought to be | cheerfully vote that they proceed to the choice of clerks 
altered; he had no doubt it would be altered; and, be- | either viva voce or by resolution, and take the question 
lieving so, he desired it might be altered at once. He | by yeas and navs. 
thought that House, if it was competent to elect, was! © Mr. PATTON said he did not feel the embarrassment 
certainly competent to prescribe the mode of election, if | alluded to, and he must persist in his motion. 
they thought proper. For himself, he felt very little Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, denied that the 
concerned how it was to be decided; believing, how- | House was without rules; for they had, and were bound 
ever, the viva voce mode to be the one in which all elec- by the rules of the constitution. 
tions in representative popular bodies ought to be made, Mr. WISE would ask by what authority the members 
he must persist in his motion. of that House had a right at present to vote. Was any 
The Clerk (Mr. Franxurn) read the rule of the last | man in that assembly qualified? Non constat: at present 
House of Representatives, prescribing the mode to be by | they were all members there. Were they not to exhibit 
ballot. their qualifications before they undertook to exercise the 
Mr. WARDWELL said there was no rule existing | duties of Representatives in Congress? They might as 
that could bind the present House, and the Clerk might | well else submit the question to the gallery as that body. 
as well read out of any other book as that. Mr. VANDERPOEL remarked that it must be well 
Mr. PATTON. The rules of the last House of Rep- | recollected by all the gentlemen with whom he had the 
resentatives were not the rules of the present House; in | honor to be associated in the last Congress, what course 
fact, there were no rules in force until rules were adopt- | he then took upen this question, whether the officers of 
ed by the existing House. this House should be chosen viva voce or by ballot. He 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said they were | had the honor of submitting at that time some reasons 
now about to adopt a very important change in the | in favor of the plan of the gentleman from Virginia, 
usages of the House—a usage that had existed, he be-| [Mr. Parron;] and if they were to come toa vote upon 
lieved, without interruption, from the organization of | the question now before them, he should vote in favor 
the Government to the present time. What reason | of it; but it was very doubtful to Mr. V. whether it was 
could have suggested itself to produce this change, he | expedient at this time to agitate the subject. The House 
was utterly unable to perceive. It might be for the } was not yet organized; the debate on the same question 
same reasons they had heard suggested last session; but | last session occu; ied more than a week, and there were 
as this was a new body, assembled for the first time in many gentlemen who entertained different views, wiio 
this city and in this house, he should not advert to them. | would claim the right to submit their views before the 
Wishing it, however, to be known how his own vote question was taken. The subject was an important one, 
would stand on the question, he hoped they would be | coeval with the existence of the Government; and, 
indulged with the privilege of the yeas and nays; and he | though he was decidedly in favor of the change, yet he 
would move the question be so taken. was in favor of having that change deliberately made, 
Mr. BEARDSLEY said that body was not the House | and after the organization of the House; and he should 
of Representatives, nor were they at that moment assem- | therefore be extremely glad if the honorable mover 
bled there asa House. They were nothing more than | would withdraw his motion. Besides, he did not know 
the elements out of which the House of Representatives | what right they had to take the yeas and nays. If the 
was to be composed. Individuals came there, but it was | House went into the question then, it seemed to him 
only after taking the oath of office that they became | that they would have to appoint an extra Speaker, or 
members of that House. It was true, also, that there | Moderator, to preside; but he hoped they would not be 
were no rules to organize that body; for it was as yet | subjected to the necessity of entertaining the question, 
an incomplete and imperfect body, unorganized, and | and he would again most respectfully repeat the request 
without any other rules than custom. Custom alone | to the gentleman to withdraw his motion. 
had sanctioned the practice that the Clerk of the House Mr. EVANS said, both then and hereafter, he should 
should, on the first day of the session, at twelve o’clock, | strenuously contend against the change, whenever it 
call over the names of the members; and custom also | was brought forward. He was unwilling to go into the 
had sanctioned the practice of the Clerk calling for the discussion then; and, without any disrespect to the gen- 
members to vote, and putting the question for Speaker. | tleman from Virginia, he moved to lay the motion to 
It was a custom, and nothing more than a custom; and proceed to the election of a Speaker, viva voce, on 
| 


Se 


he had no doubt whatever that that body was authorized, | the table. 

under the constitution, to proceed to the choice of a Mr. PATTON asked for the yeas and nays. 

Speaker, either viva voce, by resolution, or by ballot. Mr. MERCER had some doubts whether the Clerk 
There was no limitation; and it was left to the discretion | could present the question, and whether one fifth had 
of that body, incomplete and imperfect as it was, to take | the right to call for the yeas and nays. 

its own course. It would, perhaps, be better to pro- Mr. PARKER said it appeared to him the rules were 
ceed according to the established usage of the House. | clear; and he would ask by what right it was that the 
He said that during the last session a motion was made | Clerk called that House to order but by the laws pre- 
and debated to pass a similar rule in relation to the elec- | viously adopted? By what right did he call them at 12 
tion of printer and some other officers—he did not ! o’clock? There was no law for 12 o’clock more than 
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1 o’clock; and yet every gentleman would and must admit | place, called to preside over the deliberations of this 


that if 121 members met there at 11 o’clock, they would 
act contrary to law, and contrary to the rules governing 
that House. There was a set of regulations in usage 
which, like the common law, were binding, and they were 
these: that they should mect at 12 o’clock on the first 
Monday in December; that the Clerk of the last House 
should call the members, and ascertain if a quorum were 
present, and that those present should proceed, by bal- 
lot, to organize themselves as a body. When they have 
done that, and not tilkthen, were they competent to make 
any regulations. On that ground he considered every 
innovation of the established usage of fifty odd years’ 
standing as inexpedient, and one they had no right to 
adopt. 

Mr. REED concurred with the gentleman from New 
Jersey. They must proceed to act, to a certain extent, 
from necessity; and he did not consider the Clerk to be 
an incompetent officer to manage this debate and con- 
trol it; but he did hope the motion would be withdrawn. 
He considered the present mode of voting the true one; 
the usage of fifty years, from the foundation of the Gov- 


ernment, was sufficient, and ought to be their rule of 


proceeding before the House was organized; and he 
conceived they were acting a very singular part in their 
present unorganized state, 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said it was not his purpose 
to enter into the debate, but he would remark that the 


gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Rexp] seemed to | 


him to be mistaken in supposing that the Clerk of the 
House stood in his place at the present time by mere 
custom or by presumption. Now, the rules of the last 
House were the laws of the present till others were 


adopted. Mr. M. here read the rule applying to the 


Clerk, that he should take an oath, and should be deem- | 


ed to continue in office until another was appointed. 
That was the law probably of the present body; and the 
Clerk was in office to all intents and purposes, under 
that law, until it was repealed. He hoped the gentle- 
man from Virginia would withdraw the motion; but if 
he saw fit to persist in it, Mr. M. said it would be his in- 
dispenable duty, although in favor of the principle, to 
vote to lay it on the table. 

After a few words from Mr. MERCER, in explana- 
tion, the eall for the yeas and nays was not seconded by 
onéfi fth of the members pr sent; and the motion of Mr. 
Patron was laid on the table without a count. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 

On motion of Mr. BEARDSLEY, the House then 
proceeded to ballot for a Speaker. 

Messrs. Jounson of Tennessee, Everett of Vermont, 
and Anrnony of Pennsylvania, were appointed tellers; 
and, on counting the ballots, it appeared that 225 had 
been given, as follows: 

For James K. Pou, - - . - 13 

Joun Bett, ° - - - 

Scattering and blanks, - - : 


The honorable James K. Poux, of Tennessee, having 
received a majority of all the votes given, was declared 
duly elected Speaker of the 24th Congress; and, being 
conducted to the chair by Messrs. Jounson of Kentucky 
and Jarvis of Maine, returned his thanks for the honor 
conferred, in the following address: 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 
In accepting the hi 


the voice of the 


h station to 


assembled 


which Lam called by 


entatives of the peo- 
ple, L am deeply d with the high di 
which is alway s conferred upon the 
this House, and with the 
which devolyes upon him. 


t 
: re P ’ 
IMpress¢ tinction 
presiding officer of 


weight of the responsibility 
Without experience in this 


House, [ feel that I ought to invoke, in advance, the in- 
dulgent forbearance of its memhers, for any errors of 
judgment which may occur in the discharge of the se- 
vere duties which will devolve upon me. It shall be 
my pleasure to endeavor to administer the laws which 
may be adopted for the government of the House justly 
and impartially towards its members, and with a view to 
the preservation of that order which is indispensable to 
our character as a body, and to the promotion of the 
public interests. To preserve the dignity of this body, 
and its high character before the country, so far_as shall 
depend upon its presiding officer, will be objects of my 
deepest solicitude; and I am sure I shall have the co-op- 
eration and support of all its members, in the discharge 
of my duty, with a view to these objects. 

I return to you, gentlemen, my sincere acknowledg- 
ments for this manifestation of your confidence, in elect- 
ing me to this high station; and my ardent hope is, that 
our labors here may merit and receive the approbation 
of our constituents, and result in the advancement of 
the public good. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, (the oldest mem- 
ber in the House, ) administered the usual oath to the 
Speaker, when the latter qualified the members by 
States, as also the territorial delegates from Arkansas, 
Florida, and Michigan. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY submitted a resolution appointing 
Mr. Watrer S. Frayxutn Clerk of the House; which 
was agreed to, and Mr. Franken was qualified by the 
Speaker. 

A message was received from the S 
that that body, having assemb! and forme 
rum, ready to proceec h legis! 
and that a committee had been appointed on the | 
the Senate, to meet suc! as might be ay 
pointed on the part of the House, to wait on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and inform him that Con- 

“ress, having ASSE mbled, ; re Pec 


.: 
were itive 


1 committee 


> 


munication which he may choose to make. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

Mr. COFFEE submitted a resolution, in substance, 
that the House proceed to the election of a printer for 
the 24th Congress; which was ag 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, 
3nain & Rives; 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, nominated Messrs. 
Gates & Sratron; and 

Mr. PEYTON, of 
Braprorp & LEARNED. 

Mr. PATTON remarked, that the 
dicate 


} 
eed to. 


Messrs. 


’ 
nominated 


Tennessee, 
House having in- 
1 an indisposition to a lopt the p rit ciple of 
vira voce, he would not press that questia 

The officers of the Hlouse having bee 
ct the ballots, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY remarked that 
he apprehended, was premature. 

an omission of a preceding 
d whether there was any lav 
iuthorize the present proceedin 
ie SPEAKER stated that t! 
werruled by a reconside 
resolution. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY mov 
1e resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, 
question which it would be well to 
matter was decided. He consid 
the individual who should be chos 
to enter into bond. ( 


’ voting 
at this time 
n directed to 
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Mr. ROBERTSON was in favor of the motion to re- 
consider. He doubted the propriety of electing a print- 
er atall. He believed this was the opinion of a num- 
ber of the members of the last Congress. He preferred 
that the printing should be done by contract, instead of 
electing a political partisan. It was certainly not mag- 
nanimous or generous in a majority here to impose 
upon the minority a partisan printer, who would vilify 
and abuse that minority. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY adverted to the propriety and ne- 
cessity of an immediate election of printer. He would 
like to know by what rule the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson] anticipated that a majority of this 
House would appoint a printer who would vilify the mi- 
nority for the due discharge of their duties here. Upon 
what grounds does the gentleman found any such belief? 
Gentlemen were not so sensitive on former occasions. 
It had been the practice of the preceding Congresses 
to choose the printer for their successors. The last 
House was not kind enough to perform this duty for us, 
and it now became the province of this House to make 
its own selection. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY explained that he only desired 
that the House should not elect a printer without adopt- 
ing the proper guards. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, after a few remarks, presented a 
resolution, in the form of an agreement, providing that 
the public printing should be performed by contract. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY waiving his motion far the 
present, 

Mr. MANN, of New York, by consent of the House, 
moved the adoption of the rules of the last House. 

Mr. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS wislied to propose an 
additional rule, providing that the Committee of Ways 
and Means should report the general annual appropria- 
tion bill within thirty days of the meeting of each ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. MANN then modified his motion so as to except 
the fifty-seventh rule. 

Mr. REYNOLDS remarked that he did not wish to 
delay the business and elections of this House; but 
thought it was inconsistent for -him to support the sys- 
tem of balloting for officers, as he had urged, at the 
last session of Congress, the mode of voting by viva voce 
for all officers. He continued to entertain the same 
principle and opinions, and accordingly felt conscien- 
tiously bound, not only not to vote for the balloting 
mode, but to urge the other. 

Mr. R., after some remarks, modified his proposition 
so as to exclude the said objectionable rules; to which 








Mr. MANN consented, but afterwards withdrew the | 


whole resolution. 
The question, on motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, to 


reconsider the resolution to elect a printer of the House | 


then came up. 

Mr. MERCER moved an adjournment; and 

Mr. GILLET called for the yeas and nays; where- 
upon, E 

Mr. MERCER withdrew the motion. 

The subject was further debated by Messrs. HOR- 
ACE EVERETT, WARD, EVANS, ROBERTSON, 
BEARDSLEY, and WHITTLESEY. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY offered a resolution providing 
that the printer should give bond and security for the 
performance of his duties, as laid down in the joint res- 
olutions of March, 1819, and February, 1829, which, 
by unanimous consent, was adopted as a modification of 
Mr. Correer’s resolution. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY withdrew the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. ROBERTSON renewed it; and, upon being put, 
it was lost without a count. 

The House then proceeded to ballot for the election 
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of a printer; and Mr. Jouxsow of Kentucky, Mr. Wit- 
trams of North Carolina, and Mr. Perron of ‘Tennes- 
see, being appointed tellers, the result was announced 
as follows: 


Whole number of votes 223; necessary to a choice 
112. 


For Messrs. Blair & Rives, - ° = 483 
ef Gales & Seaton, - - a 
— Bradford & Learned, . 0 
Scattering, . = . a " 7 


Whereupon Messrs. Blair & Rives were declared du- 
ly elected printers to the twenty-fourth Congress. 

The House proceeded to consider the message from 
the Senate, which was agreed to; and Messrs. THom- 
son of Ohio, Mason of Virginia, and Rerv of Massachu- 
setts, were appointed a committee, on the part of the 
House, to wait upon the President. 

On motion of Mr. CONNOR, a resolution was adopt- 
ed, directing that a message be sent to the Senate, 
informing that body that the House had assembled, 
elected a Speaker, and were ready to proceed to busi- 
ness. 

On motion of Mr. WARD, of New York, it was or- 
dered, that, when the House adjourn, it will adjourn to 
meet again on to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, and at the 
same hour each succeeding day. 

Mr. MERCER offered a resolution, providing for the 
appointment of a chaplain by the House, at twelve 
o’clock, M., to-morrow. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, of Ilinois, moved to amend the 
resolution by providing that, in future, in the election of 
officers of the House, it shall be by viva voce. 

Mr. VINTON moved an adjournment; which was 
agreed to. 

The House then adjourned. 


Turspay, DecemBer 8. 

Messrs. Jackson of Massachusetts, Gatprarra of 
Pennsylvania, and Tunrer of Maryland, appeared, and 
were qualified. 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, from the joint committee 
appointed to wait on the President of the United States, 
and inform him that the two Houses of Congress, having 
assembled and formed quorums, were ready to receive 
any communication which he might desire to make, re- 
ported that the committee had performed the duty as- 


| signed, and were informed that the President would 


communicate to each House, at twelve o’clock this day, 
a message in writing. 

On motion of Mr. WARDWELL, the usual order 
for supplying the members with newspapers was 
adopted. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. Donerson, his private secretary; 
which was read. 

[The message will be found in the appendix. ] 

Mr. BEARDSLEY submitted a resolution, commit- 
ting the message to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and that 10,000 copies, together 
with the accompanying documents, be printed for the 
use of the members of the House; which was agreed to. 


ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 

The SPEAKER lid before the House the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
finances. [See appendix.] 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that it be laid on the ta- 
ble, and that 10,000 copies be printed. 

Mr. CONNOR suggested.15,000 copies. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG accepted the suggestion as a 
modification of his motion. It was then agreed to. 
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Death of Mr. 














Several other communications from the Secretary of 
the Treasury were laid before the House, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WISE moved to reconsider the vote directing the 
printing of 15,000 copies of the President’s message. 
That, he believed, was the usual number. His object 
was to increase the quantity. ‘ 

Mr. HARPER, of Pennsylvania, thought an increased 
number unnecessary. The message would be published 
in almost every newspaper in the country. 

Mr. WISE remarked that the message was one of un- 
usual interest, and, if the motion to reconsider prevail- 
ed, he should move to print 20,000. 

The motion was agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. WISE then moved to amend the regolution, by 
directing that 15,000 copies of the message and docu- 
ments, and 5,000 copies of the message without the 
documents, be printed. 
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Mr. BEARDSLEY accepted the amendment as a | 


modification of his motion. 
The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to. 


DEATH OF MR. SMITH. 


A message was received from the Senate, announcing 
the death of the honorable Naruan Smita, a member 
of that body from the State of Connecticut, and that 
his funeral would take place at twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. TOUCEY, of Connecticut, submitted a resolu- 
tion that the members of the House would attend the 
funeral of Mr. Smrru, and would wear the usual badge 
of mourning for the space of thirty days; which was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. JUDSON, of Connecticut, 

‘The House then adjourned. 





Wenpnespay, December 9. 


After the reading of the journal of yesterday, 
On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 
The House adjourned. 


The House, in conformity with previous arrangements, 
then proceeded to the Senate chamber, and joined in the 


funeral solemnities assigned for this day, in honor of the 
memory of Senator Smira. 





Tuurspay, Decemper 10. 
RULES AND ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Mann, of New York, 


on Monday, for the adoption of the rules and orders of 


the last House, for the government of the present House, 
having been taken up for consideration, 

Mr. GILLET moved to amend the same by embracing 
in the list of standing committees, ‘*a Committee on 
the Militia; which was agreed to: Yeas 98. 

Mr. J.Q. ADAMS offered the following, as an amend- 
ment to the rules: that it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, within thirty days after the 
commencement of each session of Congress, to report 
the general appropriation bill, or give their reasons to 
the House for failing so to do. 

Mr. A. said that the propriety of thjs rule would 
strike so forcibly the mind of every one who, like him- 
self, had the honor heretofore of a seat here, that it 
was not necessary for him to spend much time in sup- 
porting it. Its object was to hasten the progress of the 
annual appropriation bills. No member had been here 
for any length of time, who was not aware that some 
measure was necessary to answer this object. Sir, said 
Mr. A., it has been the practice heretofore to postpone 
the report to a late day of the session. It had been the 
practice to introduce into the appropriation bills new 
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objects of legislation, on which account, however, he 
did not intend to impute any blame to any person or 
committee. In those bills had been introduced expen- 
ditures of money, and drafts on the people, which had 
been a subject of contention and dissension in the House. 
That of itself was an evil of magnitude. Another con- 
sequence of it was, that the appropriation bills dragged 
their slow length along through half of a year before 
they finally passed. He held in his hand proof of this 
assertion. At the first session of the last Congress, he 
had the honor to offer this rule, which he now again 
proposed, and he intended it as the first of a series of 
resolutions on the subject. He offered it, he said, on 
the 10th of February, and two months elapsed before 
he could prevail upon the House to consider it. When 
it was taken up, other business occupied the attention of 
the House. 

Last session, its consideration was prevented by want 
of time, and the great pressure of other business. At 
the first session of the twenty-third Congress, on the 
11th of February, the day after he offered his resolution, 
an act of appropriation, in part, was passed. It was an 
act making appropriations, to the amount of five or six 
hundred thousand dollars, for the pay and mileage of 


| members of this House, of the Clerk and officers of the 


House, for the pay and mileage of the Senators, the 
Not a cent 
was appropriated for any other service, except that of 
members of Congress. On the 27th of June, three 
days before the close of the session, the general appro- 
priation bill was passed. What, in the mean time, 
asked Mr. A., was the condition of the President of the 
nation, before other nations of the earth? what was the 
condition of the heads of Department, his assistants? 
what was the situation of the judges of the land; of the 
army and navy; of every officer of every department of 
the public service? What, indeed, was the condition of 
every individual citizen, whether rich or poor, well-fed 
or starving, who had demands on the public? All were 
obliged to live on credit, or starve. We were, he 
thought, obliged to provide for others as well as for our- 
selves. What reason was there for the extraordinary 
delay and procrastination in this act. It was because 
new clauses were introduced into the bill, occasioning 
long debates in the Senate, as well asin the House. 
He would now pass to the last session. The general 
appropriation bill was then passed with great difficulty. 
In consequence of its long procrastination, it became 
questionable, in the last hour of the session, whether 
we had made any appropriations or not. But he would 
say no more on that subject. If the House would adopt 
the resolution which he proposed, and which was merely 
in the nature of an experiment, to which no one could 
have any objection, the bills would be stripped of every 
thing but the appropriations; and if any new objects 
presented themselves, they would be put in separate 
bills, not hazarding what was indispensable and of im- 
mediate necessity for compliance with existing laws. 
Mr. A. had, he said, fixed the limit at thirty days; 
but, for his own part, he saw no reason why the com- 
mittee could not report within ten days after the com- 
mencement of the session. The committee had nothing 
to do but to examine and see what was authorized by 
law; and having done that, there was no reason why 
they could not report within ten days. The bill could 
be passed in fifteen days afterwards. It would then go 
to the Senate, and there it would receive the same at- 
tention and despatch. Ip fact, he saw no reason why all 
the appropriation bills gould not be presented to the 
President before the a day of January. They ought 
to be passed before thé first of the year. The demands 
then become due, and there was no possible reason or 
excuse for not then paying off at least one half of the 
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debts of the Government. Every new-year’s day would 
thus find the Treasury ready: to pay off the demands 
upon it. He would not further trespass upon the time 
of the House in pressing this motion. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would like, he said, to hear the 
amendment read. It having been read, 

Mr. C. said he concurred entirely in the views of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, as to the evils he com- 
plained of; and, probably, they were more manifest last 
session than at any former period; but Mr. C. dissented 
entirely to the position taken by the gentleman, that it 
ever had been, at least in his experience, short as it had 
been in the Committee of Ways and Means, and long as 
it had been in the House, that it was justly ascribable 
to that committee. Mr. C. would appeal to every old 
member of that House, whether it had not been uniform- 
ly the practice for the chairman of that committee to 
appeal and urge upon the House the necessity of taking 
up the appropriation bills; and whether the uniform 
habits of the House had not been to postpone and _post- 
pone them again, from day to day, in defiance of all 
entreaties. If the gentleman wishes to reach the evil 
he complained of, he should make his appeal to the 
House. He should prescribe the law by which that 
House should be bound to take the bills up and proceed 
with them. The honorable gentleman prescribed duties 
to the Committee of Ways and Means; but the gentle- 
man must be aware, his knowledge and experience must 
satisfy him, that every item in the appropriation bills, 
relating to the army and navy, was a matter of constant 
communication between the committee and the Depart- 
ment. 


committee would consent to its insertion. 


the House. 


Mr. C. said he did not rise for the purpose of object- | 


ing to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, because it had a modification that the committee 


could give their reasons for not having reported the | 


bills, and therefore the proposition was not very opera- 
tive upon the committee, because, if they were ready to 
report they would report, and if not, they could obtain 
further time. Still, Mr. C. would say he thought the 
time too short. With regard to the measure before the 
House at the last session, he regretted as much as any 
gentleman that the Senate were in the habit of putting 


upon the appropriation bills others that had nothing to | 


do with them. He alluded to the United States Military 
Academy bill. Was it because the committee had not 
reported the bill early enough to be acted on? Was it 
the fault of the gentleman who had charge of the bill 
that it was not called up? Did not every gentleman, 
then a member of the House, know that more than a 
dozen attempts were made to get the bill up, and every 
attempt failed, till, in the last emergency, the Senate 
were under the necessity of attaching it to the appropri- 
ation bill for the general expenses of the Government? 
Mr. C. rose not for the purpose, he said, of opposing 
the principle of the gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
merely to show that the House itself was the origin of 
all the evils of which the gentleman complained; but he 
did not think the proposition one calculated to promote 
or facilitate business. He knew of no committee last 
session that did not report in time, except one; and he 
did not think the gentleman from Massachusetts, having 
secured, as they did, by their united counsel, a unani- 
mous vote upon the French question, would find fauit 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations in not having 
been premature. He did not think the fault was with a 
and 


committee, for every committee would do its duty; 
if they did not act, the House had power to compel them. 








How could he expect the committee to adopt a | 
mere estimate, without reason? Every item must under- | 
go full investigation before any one member of the } 
A most labo- | 
rious duty had to be performed before the bill came into | 


Mr. C. concurred with the gentleman in another 
point, and that was, that it had been the practice of the 
House, in some cases, to insert provisions of the kind he 
complained of. He believed, however, the gentleman 
would do him the justice to say that he (Mr. C.) had 
uniformly acted with him in opposing such clauses—in 
other words, new appropriations. He had done it here- 
tofore, and should do it again; and would at all times 
unite with that gentleman in opposing every thing of 
the kind, from that or any other committee. woes 
committee was not so much to blame as the House Xself; 
and the House, he was sure, would pardon him, for he 
spoke of what it was perfectly sensible. There were 
some gentlemen who had uniformly resisted every thing 
in an appropriation bill not already authorized by law; 
and he would again pledge himself to unite with them 
on all occasions. 

Mr. C. concluded by requesting Mr. Apams to amend 
his resolution so as to extend the time to six weeks in- 


| stead of thirty days. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL was, he said, totally opposed to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
because it involved a principle which he well knew was 
not intended by the honorable mover—that of discour- 


| tesy to the Committee of Ways and Means, whoever 
| they might be. E 
| it was right and courteous to apply the spur exclusively 


Mr. V. would ask the House whether 


to that committee? And was not the amendment af the 
gentleman founded upon the apprehension that, perad- 
venture, that committee would not do its duty? Now, 
in all charity to every committee of that House, he was 
willing to presume—nay, he was bound to presume— 
that every committee appointed by the Chair would feel 
the high responsibilities and obligations imposed upon 
them, and feel resolved to do their duty, and do it 
promptly. Why was it necess:ry to call upon this com- 
mittee alone? Ah! says the gentleman, we have suffer- 
ed a great deal of inconvenience heretofore. My answer 
to that is, said Mr. V., that this committee will profit 
from the lessons of past experience. If we suffered 
inconvenience from procrastination last year, and the 
year before, I have no doubt the Committee of Ways 
and Means will feel stimulated from that circumstance; 


and it is surely unnecessary, at this stage, to issue our 
| mandate that they shall report within thirty days. 


Mr. 
V. agreed with the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, that they did suffer some inconvenience last 
year from procrastination, but he did not attach all the 
blame to the Committee of Ways and Means. If fault 
was any where, it was as much in the House, and per- 
haps more, than in the committee. He well recollected 


| that the chairman of that committee would come in 
| there, day after day, and entreat and implore the House 


to take up the appropriation bills; and he well recol- 
lected, also, that those appeals were made in vain. Mr. 
V. should vote against the amendment. 
Mr. ADAMS had, he said, been very unfortunate in 
explaining bis views, if he had given the gentlemen from 
New York any reason to suppose that he wished or 
intended to censure the Committee of Ways and Means, 
or any member of that committee. Sir, said he, I dis- 
claim any imgutation upon that committee. I spoke of 
evils which existed, evils which were felt and acknowl- 
edged, and from which it was my object to obtain a 
remedy. The gentleman particularly who last spoke 
seemed to suppose that I intended to cast censure on 
the Committee of Ways and Means; | meant no sort of 
censure on that or any other committee of the House. 
{ stated the fact that the general appropriation bill did 
not pass at the last session until within three hours of 
the expiration of the Congress. I throw no blame, on 
this account, on any committee of this House. For 
from it. But whether that bill had passed was a subject 
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of dispute, and it was in imminent danger of being lost. 
It was finally saved by the House agreeing to the propo- 
sition of the Senate. 

Of this he had spoken only as an illustration of the ne- 
cessity of passing the bill at an earlier day. It was not 
his object to trammel the committee, and, on the con- 
trary, he wished to give it full latitude and liberty. If 
they were not ready at the end of the thirty days, they 
would say so to the House, and have the time extended. 
He called on the Committee of Ways and Means to put 
the House in possession of the bills. We must have them 
before we can act upon them at all. He supposed that 
thirty days would be a sufficient time for the committee 
to retain them under consideration. His proposition 
left the committee just as independent as any other com- 
mittee. It imposed upon them no extraordinary duty, 
and he would venture to say that they would always be 
ready to report within the time proposed, should the res- 
olution be passed. Should this motion be agreed to, he 
would propose another rule, assigning certaip days for 
the House to take up and consider the appropriation 
bills. His object, in expediting the action of the commit- 
tee, was to hasten the action of the House. He hoped 
it would not be believed by the gentleman from New 
York that it was his object or desire to impute any cen- 
sure to the Committee of Ways and Means or any other 
committee that ever existed. Abuses often crept in, 
one lapping over another, without the possibility of cor- 
rection. When they were felt, and severely felt, then it 
was time to apply a remedy. He knew no other com- 
mittee whose action it was necessary to accelerate at all, 
and his only object, in relation to this, was to hasten the 
action of the House. 

Mr. MERCER said he concurred less in the argument 
than in the proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. His argument went to a restriction of the 
time within which money bills should be debated in this 
House; and against this doctrine he must, with all pos- 
sible respect, protest. The appropriation bills were the 
only subjects on which the general interests of the coun- 
try could be debated; and it had been the practice of the 
Government, from its foundation, to consider them in 
thislight, especially since the time when it was customa- 
ry to discuss such subjects in an answer tothe President’s 
message. The only occasion now afforded for such gen- 
eral discussion was the appropriation bills, and he was 
unwilling to have it go abroad that it was the wish of this 
House to restrict that discussion. It was well known 
that the appropriation bills were sent to this House by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and to them by the 
Departments, and they were generally hurried through 
the House, or passed without due consideration. Ta- 
king them up was generally the signal for the disper- 
sion of the members, and any man was scouted at who 
presumed to raise his voice against any one item in the 
bills. For himself, he was unwilling to bear any blame 
for the delay of the appropriations in former years. 
Between 11 and 12 o’clock on the last night of last ses- 
sion, we were in danger of losing the whole appropri- 
ation bill, and the bill making appropriations for forti- 
fications was passed only ten minutes before the hand 
was on the figure denoting the hour at which the session 
expired. 

Mr. H. EVERETT rose to move an amendment to the 
amendment. Before offering it, he would remark that 
the blame of delay did not rest on the committee only, 
but also on the House. He desired that the House 
should do their part of the duty as well as the commit- 
tee; and he therefore moved, as an addition to the 
amendment, the following: ‘* And the general appro- 
priation bills shall be in order in preference to any bills 
of a public nature.” 

Mr. ADAMS accepted the amendment, as a modifica- 
Vor. XU.—123 ~ 
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tion. It was his intention to accelerate the action of the 
House, and therefore he was perfectly willing to accept 
it. While up, he would reply to some of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman thought 
that the House would be compelled to pass the bills as 
soon as they were reported; but the gentleman knew, 
surely, that the House was their own master, and that it 
was not in the power of any one to restrain them. No 
one was more willing than he was to have every appro- 
priation bill discussed, even till the end of the session, 
before it should end in an unnecessary charge on the 
people. But, sir, the gentleman has a different idea of 
an appropriation bill from mine. In my view (said Mr. 
A.) an appropriation bill ought to be nothing more 
than a draft on the Treasury for a debt due by law; and 
then the only question in regard to it is, whether it is 
authorized by law, and whether we shall pay our just 
debts. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said it was the object of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to prevent the intro- 
duction into the appropriation bills of any matter not au- 
thorized by law; but his proposition was, in his opinion, 
inadequate to thisend. If it simply provided that the 
committee should report no other appropriations than 
those authorized by law, that would be a remedy for the 
evil complained of by the gentleman. But, if it was 
merely required of the committee to report the bill with- 
in thirty days, they might, though it was to be presumed 
they would not, introduce into the billa hundred new 
appropriations. The remedy, he thought, was inade- 
quate for the evil. He had seen that the more rules 
were multiplied, the more complex they became, and 
the more difficult it was to get along with the business 
of the House. It might happen very often that, though 
the appropriation bills were important, other bills were 
also equally or more important; and he had noticed, 
that the more we limited our discretion the more diffi- 
culty we had to encounter. He had no doubt that the 
amendment would retard instead of accelerate the busi- 
ness of the House. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said the only material point was 
whether the House should be made to act after the bill was 
reported. He did not consider the motion, in any other 
view, as at all material. He wished the appropriation 
bills to have a preference here. They ought to have, and 
the last provision of the amendment therefore met his 
entire concurrence. But he did not consider it impor- 
tant whether the bills came in thirty days or not from 
the committee; all knew where the reports of bills came 
from. The committee take the reports of the heads of 
Departments, and we take theirs Every body knew 
that, in a great measure, we must rely upon the capacity, 
integrity, and honor, of those who are at the head of the 
Departments and prepared the estimates. He knew 
how troublesome was the duty of a chairman of a com- 
mittee, who was abliged to make himself master of all 
the details of these bills, and be prepared to reply to 
any objections which might be made to them. A former 
colleague of his had aptly compared himself, when in 
that situation, to **the man in the Almanac, stuck all 
over with sticks.” Every individual who spoke pointed 
always towards the chairman. It would be time, he 
thought, to pass on this motion after the new man who 
was to preside over this committee had been appointed. 
The Ajax, who was to sustain the administration, must 
be allowed some time to consult the Departments and 
prepare himself for his task. Last year there was a long 
debate here, on a blacksmith’s pay, between the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and on every item the chair- 
man must be prepared to give full and satisfactory in- 
formation. But (said Mr. S.) if the further time should 
not be given for this purpose, I go for the last provi- 
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sion. Bring up the bills, and then let us hear the argu- 
ment on them. Let them have the preference for the 
purpose of argument. Last year many important bills 
failed for want of time. He wished the appropriation 
bills to be first discussed, first acted on, first passed or lost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose to move the reference of the 
whole subject to a select committee, believing that to 
be the usual course. He submitted the following mo- 
tion: That the rules and orders of the House be refer- 
red to a select committee, to see if any alteration in them 
be necessary. 

Mr. MERCER suggested an alteration so as to secure 
the benefit of the rules of the last House until the com- 
mittee were ready to report. The rules were once re- 
ferred and no report was made on them at all. While 
up, he would express his surprise that no one had made 
any objection to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Vermont. Mr. M. made some further re- 
marks, which did not reach the ear of the reporter. 

Mr. PARKER said the proper way was to appoint a 
committee to adopt rules, and, in the mean time, to act 
on the rules of last year. There must be some rules to 
go by, or the Speaker could not be directed to appoint 
the standing committees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS modified his proposition, so as to 
provide that, until the committee made their report, 
and it was definitively acted on by the House, the rules 
and orders of the last House should be the rules and 
orders of this House.” 

Mr. ADAMS said that the effect of this motion was, 
by a side wind, to destroy his object entirely. He 
thought himself entitled to a decision of the House on his 
proposition. Sending his proposition to the committee 
was to involve it in a boundless ocean of discussion, from 
which it would never emerge. Many projects of altera- 
tion would be offered, and the whole session would pass 
before any thing was done. He wanted the decision on 
his motion to amend, and he would move it as an amend- 
ment to the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina, 

The CHAIR suggested that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts might better attain his object by moving his 
amendment in the shape of instructions to the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS said, as his only object was to get the 
decision of the House, he would move the proposition as 
instructions to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS remarked that he was sorry the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts should suppose that he wish- 
ed to evade any decision. He had never attempted to 
elude any decision which was urged by any gentleman, 
much less by the gentleman from Massachusetts. He 
wished to get rid of this discussion, which promised to 
be Jong and unprofitable. But he would withdraw the 
propusition in order to enable the House to decide on 
the question, giving notice that afterwards he should 
renew it. 

Mr. WISE said he should vote for the proposition of 
| 





the gentleman from Massachusetts. It was not the busi- 
ness of the committee to make reports of their own acts 
and doings; it was not their business to take up any ori- 
ginal matter. It was their duty, as the agents of us, the 
Commons—the Commons, coming fresh from the people— 
to ask of those who have the disbursement of the public 
money, (he would say nothing about its custody at pres- 
ent,) what they proposed to do with it. This he wished 
to know immediately, im presenti. If the gentleman 
brings in a proposition to limit the discussion to any par- 
ticular length of time, he should most distinctly oppose 
it. The high obligations of this House to the people 
were paramount to any other; but they were often for- | 
gotten, left behind, trampled on, while the House acted | 
only in a secondary relation to the President. In rela- | 


tion to the President we too often acted, not feeling, as 
Commons, a just sense of our obligations to the people. 
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I do not (said Mr. W.) excuse myself for the delay of 
the appropriation bills. I will hold the King here by the 
purse strings of the nation. I will hold him by his salary. 
I will hold all the Departments by the purse strings. The 
House should never forget its relation to the people, in 
subserviency to the King. What was said by my colleague 
from Virginia was true. The members are neglectful of 
the duty which they owe the people in relation to the ap- 
propriation bills. They read the current news, pay a visit, 
or look into the Senate chamber, the moment that those 
bills are taken up for consideration, instead of exercising 
a rigid and watchful scrutiny over them. At the last 
session we voted away thirty-three thousand dollars for 
making a pavement around the President’s house for 
English coaches to grind, and in planting trees, shrub- 
bery, &c. He held the documents in his hand. This 
appropriation for the President’s house ought to have 
been scrutinized by those who held the money of the 
people. 

In conclusion, (Mr. W. said,) if God spared his life, 
and the people kept him in his place here, he would 
hold on to the appropriation bills to the last minute. He 
would put himself on the watch over the public money. 
The relation of this House, as the Commons, as the rep- 
resentatives of the people, was of a character para- 
mount to the relation of mere partisans. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, felt constrained, he said, 
to renew the motion for the reference of this subject to 
a select committee, which motion had been made and 
withdrawn by the gentleman from North Carolina; not 
that be wished to deprive the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts of the opportunity to get a decision on his proposi- 
tion, but that he wished to bring the discussion toa 
close. It was true that there was some inconvenience 
arising from the delay of committees, but he knew some- 
thing of the inconvenience to which committees were 
subjected. It was not practicable for them to sit on the 
subjects before them within the time prescribed in the 
motion. The labor of preparing the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was very great; and he pre- 
sumed that even the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would be unwilling to undertake to perform it in thirty 
days. ‘he delay of the bills was not owing to the com- 
mittee so much as to the House. They were delayed in 
their progress here till we were admonished that the 
public service was in danger from the want of that ac- 
tion. Under these impressions, though he believed that 
if the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
could be carried into effect, it would be productive of 
much benefit, he should be obliged to vote against it. 
He understood there would be various propositions to 
amend the rules, which would probably give rise to 
discussions lasting several days, while, in the mean time, 
we should be exposed to inconvenience for the want of 
rules. He moved the reference of the subject toa select 
committee. 

Mr. ADAMS moved his proposition as instructions to 
the committee. 

Mr. MERCER moved to amend the instructions by 
putting them in the form of an inquiry into the expe- 
diency of the proposed rule; which was lost, 69 rising in 
the affirmative, noes not counted. 

The question recurring on Mr. Avams’s motion, 

Mr. VINTON called for a division of the question. 
The rule proposed required, he said, first, that the com- 
mittee should report within thirty days, and then it made 
the appropriation bill the standing order for the day, in 
preference to all other business. It would come up as 
a matter of course, the Speaker having no discretion in 
relation to it. 

Those who have objections to any items of the bill 
would be allowed no time to make inquiries respecting 
them. It would not be in order to call up any other 
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question, of whatever magnitude it might be. This, he 
said, would embarrass and trammel the House to no pur- 
pose; for, after all, every gentleman was satisfied of one 
thing, that when the majority was disposed to get ata 
question, they would, in some way, get at it. We can- 
not take the Government out of the hands of the major- 
ity and put it into that of the minority. 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved, as an amendment to the 
instructions, that no appropriation should be reported or 
be in order as an amendment toa bill for any expendi- 
ture not before authorized by law. 

Mr. ADAMS said, in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vixron,] that the rule would show the sense 
of the House that those bills, de jure, had the preference 
over others; but it would not prevent the House from 
taking up any other bill. Tke proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Everett] would, he said, 
complicate his object extremely; his object being simply 
to hasten the report from the committee. 

Mr. EVERETT withdrew his motion. 











The question was then taken on the first branch of 


Mr. Apvams’s motion to instruct, and it was determined 
in the affirmative, 91 to 76. 

Mr. ADAMS then modified the second branch, so as 
to provide that ‘*the appropriation bills shall be in order 
in preference to any other bills of a public nature, unless 
otherwise ordered by a majority of the House.” 

The question being taken, this motion was also 
agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, moved to include in the 
instructions an alteration of the rule for the admission of 
persons to the privileged seats, so as to include in the 
list of persons to be admitted the district attorneys, in- 
cluding the district attorney of the District of Columbia. 

This motion was supported by Messrs. THOMAS and 
BEARDSLEY; and, the question being taken upon it, 
it was lost. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Pennsylvania, moved the follow- 
ing: ** That the committee be instructed to consider the 
expediency of amending the 25th rule, by making all 
amendments in order pending the main question.” The 
object of the amendment was to bear on the previous 
question. 

After a few remarks by the mover, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER moved a further instruction to the 
select committee, that, during the session of the House, 
the members shall remain uncovered, unless specially 
permitted by the Speaker. 

Messrs. PARKER and BRIGGS briefly advocated this 
motion, and it was opposed by Mr. SUTHERLAND, 

Mr. PARKS moved to amend the amendment by in- 
structing the committee to consider all propositions 
relative tothe rules which might be handed them by any 
member. Mr. P. was induced to make the motion, to 
avoid any unnecessary consumption of time in discussing 
the various instructions which gentlemen were desirous 
of offering. 

After a few additional remarks by Mr. PARKER, in 
favor of his motion, the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 


The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to, and | 


the select committee was ordered to consist of nine. 

On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, 

Ordered, That the standing committees of the House 
be now appointed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, submitted a res- 
olution granting the use of the hall of Representatives, 
on Tuesday evening next, to the American Colonization 
Society; which was agreed to: Yeas 104, nays not count- 
ed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, submitted a resolution 
{or furnishing documents, bills, &c., to certain depart- 
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ments and officers of the Government therein named; 
the consideration of which, at the instance of Mr. MANN, 
of New York, was waived for the present. 

Several messages from the President of the United 
States were received by the hands of Mr. Donexson, his 
private secretary; which were laid before the House by 
the Speaker, and consisted of-— 

1st. A communication, enclosing a report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury relative to certain transfers of 
appropriation; which, on motion of Mr. CAMRELENG, 
was ordered to be printed. 

2d. A message, enclosing a report of the Secretary of 
War of certain astronomical observations made with a 
view to the ascertainment of the northern boundary line 
of the State of Ohio; which, on motion of Mr. JOHN Q. 
ADAMS, was referred to a select committee of nine, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Sd. A message, transmitting a copy of the constitu. 
tion (and various documents in reference thereto) adopt- 
ed by a convention recently assembled in the ‘Territory 
of Michigan, with a view to the formation of a new 
State out of said Territory. 

Mr. J. ¥. MASON, of Virginia, moved to refer the 
latter communication to a select committee, and that it 
be printed. 

Mr. HAMER moved to refer the message to the same 
select committee to which the communication in refer- 

| ence to the northern boundary of the State of Ohio had 
been committed. 

Mr. MASON remarked that, personally, he was indif- 
ferent as to the committee to which this subject was re- 
ferred. There was some delicacy involved in the two 
communications, which perhaps might be obviated by 
sending them to different committees. He should cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the decision of the House upon the 
subject of reference. 

Mr. HOWARD moved to amend the propositions, by 
referring the latter message and the accompanying doc- 
uments to the standing Committee on Territories. He 
should follow up this motion, if it succeeded, by moving 
to reconsider the vate whereby the communication in 
reference to the northern boundary of Ohio had just 

| been referred toa select committee, with a view to its 

| reference to the Committee on Territories. He con- 
ceived there was no propriety in sending to select com- 
mittees matters which appropriately belonged to the 
standing committees of the House. 

Before any question was taken, the House, on motion, 

adjourned to Monday next. 





Monpay, December 14. 


Messrs. Graves, of Kentucky, and Gartayn, of Lou- 
| isiana, appeared, were qualified, and took their seats, 
After the reading of the journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, 

Mr. HOWARD moved the reconsideration of the vote 
by which the message from the President relative to tie 
| Ohio and Michigan boundary line was ordered to be re- 
| ferred toa select committee; and, on his motion, the fur- 
| ther consideration was postponed until to-morrow. 


DEATH OF MR. WILDMAN. 

} Mr. HALEY, of Connecticut, announced the death of 
| his colleague, the Hon. Zatmwow Witpmay, a Represen- 
| tative in Congress from the State of Connecticut; and, 
after a few remarks in eulogy of the deccased, submit- 
| ted a motion for the usual demonstrations of respect for 
his memory; which was unanimously adopted. 


DEATH OF MR. KANE. 


A message was received from the 





Senate, announcing 
the death of the Hon. Exvras K. Kane, Senator from the 
State of Hlinois, and informing the House that the-funcs 
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ral will take place in the Senate chamber at half past 12 
o’clock. Whereupon, . 

Mr. CASEY, of Illinois, moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, unanimously, That, in testimony of respect 
for the memory of the Hon. Exras K. Kans, late a Sen- 
ator in Congress from the State of Illinois, the mem- 
- of this House wear crape on the left arm for thirty 

8. 

On motion of Mr. REYNOLDS, of Illinois, the House 
then adjourned for the purpose of attending the funeral. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees of the House were announc- 
a as follows, in pursuance of the order of Thursday 
ast: 

On Elections.--Messrs. Claiborne, Griffin, Hawkins, 
Hard, Burns, Kilgore, Buchanan, Maury, and Boyd. 

Of Ways and Means.--Messrs. Cambreleng, McKim, 
Loyall, Corwin, Johnson of Tennessee, Smith of Maine, 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, Ingersoll, and Owens. 

Of Claims.—Messrs. Whittlesey, Forester, Banks, 
Bynum, Grennell, Davis, Taliaferro, P. C. Fuller, and 
Chambers of Kentucky. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Sutherland, Pinckney, Pearce 
of Rhode Island, Gillet, Phillips, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Ingham of Connecticut, Cushman, and McKeon. 

On the Public Lands.—Messrs. Boon, Slade, Williams 
of North Carolina, Lincoln, Casey, Kennon, Dunlap, 
Chapman, and Harrison of Missouri. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Connor, Briggs, 
Laporte, Hall of Vermont, Mann of New York, Cleve- 
land, French, Shields, and Hopkins. 

For the District of Columbia.—Messrs. W. B. Shep- 
ard, Hiester, Vanderpoel, Bouldin, Washington, Lane, 
Rogers, Fairfield, and Towns. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Beardsley, Thomas, Har- 
din, Pierce of New Hampshire, Robertson, Peyton, 
Toucey, Jones of Virginia, and Martin. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Muhlenberg, 
Crane, Standefer, Turrill, Kinnard, Beaumont, Craig, 
Chapin, and Underwood. 

On Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Page, Clark of 
Pennsylvania, McLene, Mason of Maine, Deberry, Leon- 
ard, Haley, White, and Weeks. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Carr, Galbraith, 
Patterson, Chambers of Pennsylvania, May, Garland of 
Virginia, Hammond, Huntsman, and Lawler. 

On Manufactures.—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Denny, 
Dickerson, McComas, Webster, Gideon Lee, Judson, 
Holsey, and Granger. 

On Agriculture.—Messrs. Bockee, Bean, Roane, 
Shinn, Deberry, Bailey, Logan, Phelps, and Efner. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Bell, McCarty, Everett, 
Graham, Ashley, Haynes, Lyon, Hawes, and Chaney. 

On Military Affairs. —Messrs. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Speight, Ward, Thomson of Ohio, Coffee, Bunch, 
McKay, Anthony, and Dromgoole. 

On the Militia.--Messrs. Glascock, Henderson, Wil- 
liam K. Fuller, Wagener, Calhoun of Massachusetts, 
Joshua Lee of New York, Carter, Coles, and Williams 
of Kentucky. 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Jarvis, Milligan, Lansing, 
Reed, Grayson, Parker, Wise, Ash, and Grantland. 

On Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Mason of Virginia, 
Howard, Campbell, Cramer, Hamer, Allan of Kentucky, 
Parks, Cushing, and Jackson of Georgia. 

On the Territories —Messrs, Patton, Potts, Brown, 
Fowler, Pickens, Sprague, Pearce of Maryland, Borden, 
and Montgomery. 

On Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Wardwell, Lea 
of Tennessee, Lay, Janes, Storer, Morgan, Klingen- 
smith, Bond, and Fry. 
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On Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Miller of Pennsylvania, 
Beale, Evans of Maine, Schenck, Taylor of New York, 
Harrison of Pennsylvania, Doubleday, Hoar, and Howell. 

On Roads and Canals. —Messrs. Mercer, Vinton, Ren- 
cher, Lucas, Reynolds of Illinois, Hannegan, Steele, 
Jackson of Massachusetts, and Calhoon of Kentucky. 

On Revisal and Unfinished Business.—Messrs. Hunt- 
ington, Mann of Pennsylvania, Mason of Ohio, Harlan, 
and Farlin. 

On Accounls.—Messrs. Lee of New Jersey, Darling- 
ton, Hall of Maine, Johnson of Virginia, and Turner. 

On Expenditures in the Department of State.—Messrs. 
A. H. Shepperd, Calhoun of Massachusetts, Hunt of 
New York, Morris, and Sickles. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department.— 
Messrs. Allen of Vermont, Harper, Spangler, Russell, 
and Barton. 

On Expenditures in the Department of War.—Messrs. 
on of Ohio, Bovee, Johnson of Virginia, Love, and 
Hubley. 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. 
Hall of Maine, Sloane, Seymour, Pettigrew, and Masen 
of New York. 

On Expenditures in the Post Office Department.-- 
Messrs. Hawes, Burns, Childs, Bailey of Maine, and 
Reynolds of New York. 

On Expenditures on the Public Buildings.—-Messrs. 
Darlington, Hazeltine, Pearce of Rhode Island, Gal- 
braith, and Beale. 


SELECT COMMITTEES. 


On the Rules and Orders of the House.—Messrs. Mann 
of New York, Adams of Massachusetts, Thomas of 
Maryland, Williams of North Carolina, Cambreleng, 
Everett, Parks, Parker, and Chambers of Pennsylvania. 

On the Northern Boundary of Ohio.—Messrs. J. Q. 
Adams, Hardin, Patton, Pierce of New Hampshire, 
Haynes, Dickerson, McKay, Grayson, and Judson. 





Turspay, December 15, 


The SPEAKER notified the House that, in compli- 
ance with its rules, he should to-morrow call for peti- 
tions and memorials in the order of States and Territo- 
ries. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, the House pro- 
ceeded to the election of its officers by ballot. 

Six ballotings for the choice of a Sergeant-at-arms 
took place, the last of which resulted as follows: 


For Roderick Dorsey, - - 122 
Oliver Pease, - - - 92 
Scattering, . 4 


So Ropenick Donsey, of Maryland, was elected. 

Mr. BOCKEE offered a resolution, proposing the re- 
election of Mr. Oventron Carr as doorkeeper, and J. 
W. Hunrer as assistant doorkeeper of the House, 

Mr. HAWES said he believed that, according to the 
rules of the House, where the persons nominated were 
opposed, it was necessary to proceed to an election. 
He had no objection to the nomination now made for 
doorkeeper, but, as he understood that there would be 
opposition as to the office of assistant doorkeeper, he 
must object to so much of the resolution offered. 

On{motion of Mr. McCARTY, 

The House adjourned. 





Wenpwnespary, December 16. 


Mr. Tuomrson, of South Carolina, and Mr. Rre- 
tex, of Louisiana, appeared, were qualified, and took 
their seats. 
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Ropenick Dorsey, elected Sergeant-at-arms of the 
House of Representatives, presented himself and was 
qualified. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, understanding, he said, that by a 
presentation of a petition, a member was not made re- 
sponsible for its propositions, presented a petition signed 
by 172 females, praying the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and moved that 
it be referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. CRAMER moved that it be laid on the table; 
which was agreed to. : 

Mr. FAIRFIELD then presented a similar petition, 
which he moved to lay on the table. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said, as it was extremely 
desirable to have an expression of sentiment on this sub- 
ject, by the House, he would ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion; and they were ordered. 

Mr. BOON called for the reading of the memorial. 
After it was read, 

Mr. EVERETT rose to ask whether the motion to 
lay on the table was made by the member who present- 
ed the petition. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. SLADE moved that the memorial be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, asked the divi- 
sion of the question. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, asked the yeas and nays on 
the motion to print, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken on the motion to lay on the 
table, it was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. C. Allan, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Bailey, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, 
Bell, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, 
Brown, Buchanan, Bunch, Burns, J. Calhoon, Cambrel- 
eng, Campbell, Carr, Carter, Casey, George Chambers, 
John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Claiborne, 
Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Crane, 
Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, 
Forester, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, William 
K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grantland, Graves, 
Grayson, Griffin, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hammond, Han- 
negan, Hard, Hardin, Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, 
Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hoar, 
Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Hunt, Huntington, Hunts- 
man, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph 
Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, 
Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, 
Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, L. 
Lea, Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, 
Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, 
May, McComas, McKay, McKeon, McKim, Mercer, 
Milligan, Morgan, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, 
Patterson, Franklin Pierce, James A. Pearce, Petti- 
grew, Phelps, Phillips, Pickens, Pinckney, Reed, John 
Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, 
Seymour, Shepard, Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Sickles, 
Spangler, Steele, Storer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, 
Taylor, Thomas, J. Thomson, W. Thompson, Toucey, 
Towns, Turner, Turrill, Underwood, Vanderpoel, Vin- 
ton, Wagener, Ward, Webster, Weeks, White, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise—180. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, H. Allen, Banks, Borden, 
Briggs, W. B. Calhoun, Clark, Cushing, Darlington, 
Evans, Grennell, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hazeltine, Hen- 
derson, Hiester, Hubley, William Jackson, Janes, La- 
porte, Love, Morris, Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, Potts, 
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Russell, Slade, Sloane, Sprague, Wardwell, Whittle- 
sey—31. 

Mr. SLADE said thaty having made the motion to 
print, he would beg leave to say a few words in its sup- 
port. He should not be discouraged in pressing the 
motion, by the vote which had just been given to lay 
the memorial on the table. Many gentlemen, he knew, 
had voted in favor of that motion, simply upon the 
ground that it had been made by the gentleman who 
had presented the memorial, but who would not, he 
was persuaded, deny the memorialists the privilege of 
laying their views before the House and the country, in 
the manner contemplated by the motion he had made. 
He thought the printing was due to the memorialists, 
and to the subject of their memorial. It was, cpnfess- 
edly, one of great national importance. It had long 
occupied the anxious attention of a large and highly 
respectable portion of the country, who had repeatedly 
pressed the subjeet upon the consideration of Congress; 
and whatever might be the views of gentlemen in regard 
to the expediency of granting the prayer of the memo- 
rialists, it seemed to him that it was due to them, asa 
matter of common courtesy and common right, that the 
memorial should be printed, to the end that it might 
receive that attention which the importance of the ques- 
tion and the character of the memorialists demanded. 

He was, indeed, personally unacquainted with them, 
but they belonged to a section of the country as much 
enlightened on the subject of human rights, and as well 
informed in regard to their constitutional privileges, as 
any other portion of the Union. If they were of the 
same stamp with those of his constituents who entertain- 
ed the same views, and who had instructed him to pre- 
sent memorials similar to that now before the House, he 
was sure that none could deny to them a respectful 
hearing, and to their memorial the regard, at least, 
which would be indicated by ordering it to be printed. 

These memorials for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia were less con- 
nected with the efforts for a general and immediate 
abolition of slavery in the southern States than was 
commonly believed. He had charge of memorials of 
the same character, which he knew contained the names 
of many individuals who had no connexion with aboli- 
tion societies, and who did not harmonize with their 
views in regard to the object of their efforts; but who, 
nevertheless, felt deeply impressed with a conviction of 
the right and the duty of Congress to act upon this 
subject, and to abolish slavery, and erase from the 
national escutcheon the foul blot of the slave trade within 
the limits of this District. 

[The Cuarr here interposed, and remarked that it 
was not in order to go into the merits of the petition on 
the motion to print. ] 

Mr. Save said he was well aware of the rule suggest- 
ed by the Chair, which he did not intend to transgress 
by any attempt to discuss the merits of the question in- 
volved in the memorial. He only insisted on the pro- 
priety of printing it; and he felt warranted in pressing 
his motion, not only by the considerations he had sug- 
gested, but by the additional one that former memorials 
to the same effect had been printed by order of the 
House. He referred, especially, to one which had been 
presented in 1828, signed by more than eleven hundred 
citizens of this District, great numbers of whom were 
slaveholders, and many of whom he knew to be among 
the most respectable inhabitants of the District. That 
memorial set forth in strong language the evils of slavery, 
and painted, in vivid colors, the abominations of the 
slave trade within this territory over which Congress is 
invested with the right of exclusive legislation. The 
signers of the memorial were not ina situation to be 
accused of fanaticism, while they were in a condition to 
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form a correct judgment with regard to the evils of 
which they complained, and for which they besought 
Congress to provide a remedy; and if gentlemen would 
take the trouble to examine that petition, they would 
find the evils of slavery and the slave trade set forth in 
stronger language than that which was. employed in the 
memorial which he now asked the House to print. He 
would add, that the memorial to which he referred was 
called up two years ago by an honorable member from 
New Hampshire, now a member of the Senate; and, on 
his motion, was ordered to be printed with the names of 
the signers. He submitted whether, with this precedent 
before them, the House could refuse to make the order 
which his motion contemplated. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL remarked that, inasmuch as the 
memorial had been audibly read by the Clerk, and the 
contents of it were now well understood by every mem- 
ber of the House, and as the motion to print was de- 
batable, and the debate now commenced was very un- 
profitable, and would, in all probability, if not arrested, 
consume the day, he would move to lay the motion to 
print upon the table; and upon that motion he called 
for the yeas and nays; which were ordered by the House. 
The question being taken, it was decided in the af- 
firmative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Bailey, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, 
Bell, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, 
Brown, Buchanan, Bunch, Burns, J. Calhoon, Cambrel- 
eng, Campbell, Carr, Casey, John Chambers, Chaney, 
Chapman, Chapin, Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, 
Connor, Craig, Cramer, Crane, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, 
Dickerson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, 
Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, French, Fry, Philo C. Ful- 
ler, William K. Fuller, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Graham, Grantland, Graves, Grayson, 
Griffin, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hanne- 
gan, Hardin, Harlan, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Haynes, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Huntington, 
Huntsman, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph 
Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Ken- 
non, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, 
Laporte, Lawler, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, 
Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah Mann, 
Job Mann, Martin, Jobn Y. Mason, William Mason, 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, May, McComas, 
McKay, McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Mont- 
gomery, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, 
Patton, Franklin Pierce, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, 
Phelps, Pickens, Pinckney, John Reynolds, Joseph 
Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Schenck, 
Seymour, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Shinn, Sickles, Smith, Spangler, Standefer, 
Steele, Storer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, 
John Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turner, Turrill, Un- 
derwood, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Washington, 
Weeks, White, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wilhams, 
Wise—169. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Banks, Borden, 
Briggs, William B. Calhoun, Carter, George Chambers, 
Childs, Clark, Corwin, Cushing, Darlington, Evans, 
Everett, Galbraith, Granger, Grennell, Hiland Hall, 
Hard, Harper, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, 
Hubley, Hunt, Ingersoll, William Jackson, Janes, Law- 
rence, Lay, Lincoln, Love, Milligan, Morris, Parker, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Philiips, Potts, Reed, Russell, Slade, 
Sloane, Sprague, Vinton, Wardwell, Webster, Whittle. 
sey--49. 

So the motion to print was laid on the table. 
Numerous petitions and memorials were now present- 
ed; among which, 

The SPEAKER presented the petition of Dayid Hew- 
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land, of North Carolina, contesting the election of James 
Graham to a seat in this House, as a Representative from 
the State of North Carolina. 

On motion of Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, the pe- 
tition and accompanying papers were referred to the 
Committee on Elections. 

Mr. HAMER, of Ohio, rose and remarked that he was 
absent from his seat when the question was taken on the 
motion of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr, Farnrreco, } 
and he asked leave now to record his vote; but it was 
objected to. 

Mr. HOLSEY, of Georgia, asked leave to record his 
vote on the motion to lay the motion to print the memo- 
rial presented by the gentleman from Maine on the table; 
and an objection being made, 

Mr. HOLSEY moved the suspension of the rule, to 
enable him to effect his object; which motion was nega- 
tived. 

The SPEAKER presented a letter from Exisau FE. 
Crary, transmitting his credentials as a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said the gentleman could not be 
considered a member of the House, and was not entitled 
to a seat as such. As Michigan had assumed the position 
of a State, and the question of her admission was pend- 
ing, the House could not prejudge that question by ad- 
mitting the gentleman to a seat asa member. But, as 
an act of courtesy to him, he moved that a seat be as- 
signed to him within the House, and that his communi- 
cation be printed and Jaid on the table. 

Mr. MERCER said he could not concur in the pro- 
priety of the course suggested. In order to have time 
to consult the precedents on the subject, he moved that 
the motion be laid on the table. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved an adjournment; which was 
agreed to, and 

The House then adjourned. 





Tuurspay, DecemBeEn 17. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The House took up the resolution heretofore offered 
by Mr. Bocxes, for the appointment of certain officers 
of the House. 

Mr. BOCKEE modified the resolution so as to read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Overton Canr be appointed principal 
doorkeeper of the House; and the resolution was agreed 
to nem. con. 

Mr. BOCKEE then submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed to the choice 
of an assistant doorkeeper, by ballot. 

Mr. HAYNES nominated Colonel Joan W. Hunter. 

Mr. PATTON nominated Joun B. Dane. 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, nominated Ottyer Prassz. 

Messrs, Haynes, Patrrox, and Attan of Kentucky, 
were appointed tellers. 

The result of the first ballot was as follows: 


For Hunter, - - : - - 155 
Dade, - - - : - - 29 
Pease, - . - . - - 17 


Blanks, - - - . - é 
Joun W. Hunren, having a majority of all the votes, 
was declared to be duly elected. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


On motion of Mr. BEARDSLEY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the President’s message, Mr. J. Q. Apams in 
the chair. 

“Mr. BEARDSLEY offered the following resolutions, 
which were agreed to: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the public lands, to the condition of the Gen- 
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eral Land Office, and to improvements in the land sys- 
tem, be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the report of the Secretary of War, and the public in- 
terest intrusted to the War Department, except so much 
thereof as relates ‘to Indian affairs, be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the militia of the United States be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Militia. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the Indian tribes, and every thing connected therewith, 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the political relations of the United States with foreign 
nations, including ‘‘the ascertainment of the claims to be 
paid and the apportionment of the funds under the con- 
vention made with Spain,” be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the commerce of the United States with foreign nations 
and their dependencies be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the finances, and every thing connected therewith; the 
custody of the public moneys, and every thing connected 
therewith; the offices of commissioners of loans and of 
the sinking fund, and every thing connected with the 
operations of those offices; and the Bank of the United 
States, including the books and stock of the United States 
in that institution, be referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and the public 
interest intrusted to the Navy Department, be referred to 
the Coramittee on Naval Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
the report of the Postmaster General, the condition and 
operations of the Post Office Department, and every 
thing connected therewith, be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates to 
**amending that part of the constitution which provides 
for the election of the President and Vice President of 
the United States,” be referred to a select committee. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates *‘to 
the present condition of the District of Columbia,” and 
which recommends a revision of its laws and the exten- 
sion of political rights to its citizens, be referred to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That so much of said message as relates ‘‘to 
the defects which exist in the judicial system of the Uni- 
ted States,” and which recommend an extension of that 
system to all the States, be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, of Virginia, the Commit- 
tee rose and reported the resolutions, and they were 
concurred in by the House. 

The select committee on the subject of the election 
of the President and Vice President of the United States 
was ordered to consist of nine. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, moved the adoption of the 
customary joint resolution for the election of two chap- 
lains to Congress. 

Mr. WARDWELL stated that he had intended, when 
this resolution should be considered by the House, to of- 
fer an amendment, prohibiting the use of this hall onthe 
Sabbath to the chaplains of Congress, or for any other 
purpose whatsoever. As be did not, however, wish to 
embarrass the election of chaplains, which he should 
not Oppose, and as some members supposed that such 
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would be the effect, he would not now offer the amend- 
ment, but would give notice that he should, at some fu- 
ture day, offer a resolution, the effect of which will 
be, if adopted by the House, to close this hall on the 
Sabbath. 

The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Jonnson, of 
Kentucky, for supplying the heads of Departments and 
bureaux, and other officers of the Government, with 
copies of the public documents printed by order of Con- 
gress, was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. PATTON objected to the resolution, on the 
ground that no object of public utility could be gained 
by it. 

| hihi some remarks from Messrs. MANN, WISE, 
MILLER, and JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, moved the reference of 
the resolution to the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
instructions to inquire and report whether, in the trans- 
action of public business, the public interest would be 
promoted in whole or in part; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WARD moved that when the House adjourns, it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY offered some reasons connected 
with the private bills long before Congress, which have 
heretofore failed for want of time, in opposition to the 
motion. : 

After a few words from Mr. WARD, and a suggestion 
from Mr. MERCER, that next Friday being Christmas, 
the House would not probably sit, nor on the following 
Friday, which would be new-year’s day, 

Mr. BOON moved that the motion be laid on the table; 
which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the estimates of 
the Treasury, were referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

The House then adjourned till to-morrow. 





Frinay, December 18. 


Mr. McKernan appeared, was qualified, and took 
his seat. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JACKSON, of Massachusetts, presented a peti- 
tion from sundry citizens of Massachusetts, praying Con- 
gress to provide for the immediate abolition of slavery 
within the District of Columbia; which he moved to re- 
fer to a select committee. 

Mr. HAMMOND moved that the petition be not re- 
ceived. The large majority by which the House had 
rejected a similar petition a few days ago had been very 
gratifying to him, and no doubt would be very gratify- 
ing to the whole South. He had hoped it would satisfy 
gentlemen charged with such petitions, of the impro- 
priety of introducing them here. Since, however, it had 
not had that effect, and they persisted still in urging 
them upon the House and upon the country, he thought 
it was not requiring too much of the House, to ask it to 
put a more decided seal of reprobation on them, by 
peremptorily rejecting this. 

The SPEAKER said he was not aware that sucha 
motion had ever been sustained by the former practice 
of the House; and in addition to that, by a standing rule 
of the House, (the 45th,) petitions and memorials could 
not be debated or decided on the day of their presenta- 
tion, but must lie over one day, unless the House should 
direct otherwise. : 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia 
petition on the table. 

Mr. HAMMOND said, as he was aware of no rule of 
the House restricting the rejection of petitions, he 
would modify his motion accordingly, by moving that 
the House reject the petition. 


, then moved to lay the 
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The SPEAKER remarked that the motion of Mr. 


Gartanp would take precedence. 

Mr. HAMMOND begged the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gartanp} to withdraw his motion to lay on the 
table, that we might have a direct vote upon this matter. 
He was not disposed to go into a discussion of the ques- 
tion involved in the petition; though, should it be urged, 
he would not shrink from it a hair’s breadth; but he did 
think it due to the House and the country, to give at 
once the most decisive evidence of the sentiments enter- 
tained here upon this subject. He wished to put an end 
to these petitions. He could not sit there and see the 
rights of the southern people assaulted day after day, by 
pane fanatics from whom these memorials pro- 
ceed. 

The SPEAKER requested the gentleman to suspend 
his remarks until he read the 45th rule of the House, 
which was as follows: ‘* Petitions, memorials, and other 
papers, addressed to the House, shall be presented by 
the Speaker, or by a member in his place: a brief state- 
ment of the contents thereof shall verbally be made by 
the introducer, and shall not be debated or decided on 
the day of their being first read, unless where the House 
shall direct otherwise, but shall lie on the table, to be 
taken up in the order they were read.” Unless, therefore, 
the House should direct otherwise, the Chair would be 
compelled, under the rule, to arrest any discussion, and 
direct the petition to lie over till to-morrow. Besides, the 
question to He on the table, having precedence, was not 
debatable. 

Mr. HAMMOND’S object, he said, was not to debate 
the merits of the question, but to move, if it was in order 
to do so, the rejection of the petition. 

The SPEAKER replied that the rule was imperative 
on himself to arrest debate or decision on the petition, 
unless the House directed otherwise, and it must lie over 
one day. 

Mr. MERCER remarked that the motion to reject 
brought up the whole merits of the question, and would 
necessarily bring on the very debate the gentleman said 
he desired to avoid; and he maintained that the motion 
to lie on the table was in order. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, said he felt compelled 
to insist upon his motion to lay the petition on the table 
for the present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said that he did 
not like to take an appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
but it was of some importance that the rights of members 
should be clearly ascertained. He was sure that it was 
perfectly in order for any gentleman to make the point 
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whether or not a paper should be received, and to move | 


its rejection. 

The SPEAKER said, as the question was new to him, 
he had doubts for a moment; he now entertained the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Hammonp,} but the motion to lay the petition on the 
table interposing, took precedence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS contended that the latter motion 
would apply only after the petition had been received, 
and was in possession of the House. 

Mr. HAWES rose to a question of order. Unless the 
gentleman took an appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
he was out of order in addressing the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS intended to appeal. He was in favor 
of the motion of the gentleman trom Virginia, that the 
petition should be laid upon the table, but he could not 
consent that that motion should ride over one that was 
prior to it. He begged to refer the honorable Speaker 
to an example set by one of his predecessors. It was that 
of a memorial sent to that House a few years ago, from 
a representative of some one of the South American 
revolutionary Governments. That representative of this 
South American Government took upon himself to ap- 
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peal from the decision of the President of the United 
States to the nation, through the House of Representa- 
tives, and his memorial was presented by the presiding 
officer of that House. A question was raised by a dis- 
tinguished member from Pennsylvania, and a motion 
was made that the petition should not be received, and 
the House decided that it should not be received. Now, 
that was altogether preliminary to the question of laying 
on the table, and had precedence of it. A motion to 
lay on the table could only be maintained when the sub- 
ject was before the House; and after the question, 
whether it should be received or not, or whether it 
should be laid before the House, had been decided. It 
was with a view of ascertaining that question that Mr. 
W. appealed from the decision of the Chair; for he was 
in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Virginia, 
to lay the petition on the table, but he was also in favor 
of first receiving it. 

Mr. MERCER well remembered, he said, the case 
cited by the gentleman from North Carolina, and if he 
was not mistaken, the question on that occasion was not 
in relation to the constitutional power of that House to 
refuse to receive petitions from citizens of the United 
States, for the right to petition was reserved to our citi- 
zens by the constitution; but it was as to whether an 
individual, not a citizen of the United States, could come 
there and petition; the petitioner in that case being a 
commander in one of the South American Governments. 

The SPEAKER stated the question before the House 
as it then stood, and said he should be glad to have the 
judgment of the House upon it. After reading the forty- 
fifth rule, and also the thirty-second rule, laying down the 
order of privileged motions, of which that to lie on the ta- 
ble stands second, he remarked that the Chair considered 
the petition as having been received by the House, and had 
entertained the motions for atime; but, under the former 
rule, the petition ought to lie over. H, however, the 
House set that aside, still the motion to lie on the table 
having the preference, the question could not be deba- 
ted on its merits. If in error, the Chair would be very 
happy to be corrected. The question then before the 
House was, Shall the decision of the Chair be sustained? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, thought it would be better 
that the petition lie over for one day without being de- 
bated at that time. As the question was a new one, or 
about to be decided for the first time, it would be safest 
for the House at least to let the petition lie over one 
day; and he would, therefore, suggest to the gentleman 
from South Carolina that this course had better be 
adopted, and at the next day of meeting the House 
could then either reject it or lay it on the table. Mr. 
B. thought the decision of the Chair, that the petition 
should lie over, in substance right, and he thought it 
certainly the safest course to pursue. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he should have supported the 
views of the last gentleman, if a different course had not 
been taken the other day. He could see no reason why 
the course pursued in relation to the petition presented 
by an honorable member from Maine, [Mr. Farnriecp, } 
should be departed from now; nor why, after the deci- 
sive vote that went forth to the country, expressive of 
the views and feelings of so large a majority on that oc- 
casion, they should wow assume a different shape. Had 
the question itself undergone any change? If what was 
then done was wrong, let them say so, and let those 
who were unacquainted with the rules of proceeding 
know they were in error; but he saw nothing in the 
rules that conflicted with the course now sought to be 
pursued in relation to the petition on the table. He did 
hope that, so far as related to the memorials and peti- 
tions of this kind, some additional views would be given, 
to satisfy gentlemen who felt it their duty to introduce 
and present them, and to satisfy their constituents who 
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thought it necessary to send them there; and that, as it | usual; that spirit was abroad in the land, and it was left 


seemed to him, could best be done now by a vote of re- 
jection. What the decisions of the House might be, he 
knew not; but if there was such a rule in existence, that 
the House had no power to reject a petition presented 
to it, whether respectful or not, it was time the rule 
should be altered, for he was well assured that they 
would be harassed throughout the session. He should 
be sorry if the House was tied down by any rule to re- 
ceive any and every petition, whether respectful or not. 
Suppose a petition were presented to the House, and it 
was found to contain matter disrespectful to a single 
member of the House, would not a motion to reject it 
be in order? He would respectfully ask whether he 
understood the decision of the Chair correctly, that a 
motion to reject could not be entertained on the present- 
ation of a petition. 

The SPEAKER replied that he had not so stated. 
When the gentleman from South Carolina first submit- 
ted his motion, the Chair stated that he was not aware 
of any such motion having been made in that House du- 
ring the period the individual occupying the Chair had 
been a member; that it was new to him at the moment. 
The Chair, however, did not feel authorized to say the 
motion should not be entertained; but if it was, he then 
decided that the motion to lay on the table would have 
precedence; or that if the motion to reject was received 
by itself, it was not debatable, because, under the rule 
of the House, it must lie over one day, unless the House 
should direct otherwise. 

Mr. GLASCOCK had misapprehended the Chair, 
and would conclude by calling upon the House, that, as 
they had given one decided vote on the question before, 
they should not repeat it in the same way, but change 
their course, and reject the petition altogether. 

Mr. HAMMOND would read to the House the rule 
under which he thought it was entirely competent for 


tion or proposition is made, the question, Will the Llouse 
now consider it? shall not be put, unless it is demanded 
by some member, or is deemed necessary by the Speak- 
er.” Now, the motion he made wasa demand by him 
upon the Speaker to put the question, whether the pe- 
tition should be considered or not; and it was a motion 
any member of the House had a right to put, according 
to the rules. His reason for making the motion was not 
that he wished to enter into a discussion of this subject, 
though he did not fear it, and would never shrink from 
it, but because he did not wish to disturb that House, 
nor harass the country, by allowing such petitions to 
come there. Still he could not sit there, and allow pe- 
tition after petition to pour in, until they became callous 
to the subject. He could not sit there, and see the 
rights of the South assailed, day after day, by ignorant 
fanatics, without calling upon that House to put the 
stamp of reprobation upon such conduct. 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that the 
merits of the whole question were not open on a mere 
question of order. 

Mr. HAMMOND would confine himself by saying that 
if the House should decide that the motion to lay on the 
table has preference, he would then move that the peti- 
tion be laid on the table till to-morrow, in 
it up and move to reject it. 

Mr. PEYTON had hoped, and yet honed, that gen- 
tlemen would not give up the motion. ‘The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Guascocx] was mistaken. There 
had been no decisive vote yet given upon this question. 
There had been an evasive vote given upon it. Had not 
Mr. P. sat by and seen gentlemen who voted differently 
at the last session of Congress, now voting in favor of 
laying the petition on the table? But these firebrands 
were cast upon the House now at an earlier day than 
Vou. XIL,—124 


rder to call 


for the representatives of the people to meet it. 

Mr. REED called the gentleman to order, as his re- 
marks were not pertinent to the question before the 
House. 

Mr. PEYTON said he was assigning reasons for sus- 
taining the motion for the decision of the House at that 
time, pursuant to the demand made by the honorable 
member from South Carolina. He hoped they should 
be permitted to meet this question at its beginning in 
some shape or other. Now, it struck him with great 
force, that when a petition was presented containing mat- 
ter improper for legislation, that the House ought to re- 
ject it; and before it was received, it could not be laid 
on the table for one day. Consequently the question of 
its reception or rejection must, as a matter of necessity, 
be first decided, and that brought prompt action upon 
the whole question. He would repeat that he wished a 
more decisive vote, and one that would ascertain the 
wishes, the views, and the feelings of gentlemen upon 
it; and if they met it, he would say, with the gentleman 
from Georgia, that it would be decisive. Another rea- 
son why it should be acted upon in the present stage, 
before the consideration of it, was, that it asked Con- 
gress to do what every man in the country knew it had 
no power todo. Suppose a petition were sent there, 
praying the House to break down our republican form 
of government, and erect a monarchy upon its ruins, 
would any one say the House had the power to act upon 
such a petition? And had the House more power in the 
present case? Was not the first question to be decided 
before the petition could be laid on the table? He 
thought, therefore, the motion of the gentleman from 
South Carolina the proper one, an} that it must neces- 
sarily have precedence of all others; and he desired to 
consider it, and to consider it at once. It would then 


| be seen whether gentlemen would encourage their con- 
him to make the motion—it was this: “When any mo- | 


stituents every where to send there such floods of these 
petitions as would cover the tables of that hall like the 
locusts of Egypt, for such would be the result in twelve 
months. Those gentlemen who had not made up their 
minds to meet this question, in any and every shape in 
which it would be presented, must take the responsibili- 
ty. He wanted no evasive votes. He wanted no prop- 
ositions to lay on the table. He met the question fully 
at once, by saying that House had no power whatever 
to interfere with the question. For these reasons, he 
should vote for sustaining the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. SLADE raised a question of order as to debating 
the question of order under consideration. The petition 
itself, said Mr. S., could not be debated upon the day 
of its presentation; and this principle, he understood, 
carried along with it a principle which would prohibit 
any discussion on the motion to reject, or the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, then before the House; 
and the motion to lay on the table could nat be debata- 
ble. Under these circumstances, he thought no motion 
connected with this petition could be debated that day, 
and he therefore submitted whether it did not follow 
that the appeal from the decision of the Chair, on this 
subject, could not be debated. 

The SPEAKER said an appeal from his decision, as a 
question of appeal, was certainly debatable, although the 
motions out of which that appeal rose were not. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, could assure the House 
that he was not disposed to av 
form or shape; and he hoped, while he had the honor 
of a seat there, he should be prepared to meet it when- 
ever it might come, and wherever it might come from. 
He had submitted his motion because he thought the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina could not 
then be put; but if the House decided it could, Mr. G, 
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would withdraw his motion to lay the petition on the 
table. The motion to reject came up with the motion 
to refer the petition to a select committee; the former, 
as he understood, not being entertained, or not in order, 
it a then that Mr. G. moved to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY asked whether the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair went only to the rejection of 
the petition, or also to the question of laying it on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Witx1ams] had taken an appeal from both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS understood the Chair to decide that 
the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
whether the petition should be considered, or whether 
it should be received, was not in order. Now, Mr. W. 
contended, with all due respect, that when a petition is 
presented, if any member choose to demand it, he could 
require the preliminary question to be put, Shall the 
petition be received? lL understood the Chair to decide 
that the question could not be put. 

The SPEAKER replied that the Chair had distinctly 
stated that, upon a moment’s reflection, he admitted 
the motion for consideration of the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then there is no question of ap- 
peal. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said, as there was no question of 
appeal pending, but two motions, one to reject and the 
other to lay the petition on the table, both of which 
would lie over till to-morrow, he would move that the 
House proceed at once to decide the last motion, which 
took precedence. 

The question was then put, whether the House would 
consider the petition now; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND said, as the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina to reject was then in order, he 
would withdraw his motion to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY renewed it. 

Mr. HAMMOND rose to request the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bearpsrer] to withdraw his motion. 
He expressed his surprise that, but a moment ago, when 


the motion to lay on the table, made by the gentleman | 


from Virginia, (Mr. Gantanp,] was before the House, 


direct, ‘‘ unentangled” vote on the proposition to reject. 
Yet now, when the gentleman from Virginia withdraws 
his motion, he instantly renews it. 

Mr. PATTON asked if the Chair considered the peti- 
tion to have been received. 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. PATTON understood that if the motion to con- 


to receive or not receive the petition would be in order. 
That was a competent motion, which any member of the 
House hada right to make. Now, it was understood as 
having been received; the proposition not to receive is 
thereby cut off. That seemed to be the effect. If that 
be the effect—and if it be the effect the House did not 
intend to produce—he trusted the House would put itself 
in sta‘es quo; end that they should have an opportunity 
of putting a direct vote upon it. If that was the state 
of the question, Mr. P. would feel bimself compelled to 
move a reconsideration of the vote thus taken. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said the right to petition was a 
sacred right, guarantied to the citizens of the United 
States by the constitution, and was one, therefore, the 
House was bound to respect. To obviate the objections 
urged by the gentleman, he would withdraw his motion 
to lay the petition on the table, and move to lay the res- 
olution of the gentleman from South Carolina, to reject 
the petition, on the table. 
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Mr. HAMMOND asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. WISE rose toa point of order. It seemed to 
him, according to the usual action of the House, that the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bzanrns- 
LEY] must be out of order. A motion was made origin- 
ally to reject the petition; whereupon a motion was then 
made to Jay the petition on the table; but being with- 
drawn, the question then came upon the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, instanter. The motion, 
therefore, to lay that motion on the table was out of 
order, because the House had decided it would immedi- 
ately consider the motion to reject. 

The SPEAKER said that the House had decided they 
would consider the petition now; but, pending the con- 
sideration, the House may decide to lay on the table; 
and therefore the motion was in order. 

Mr. WISE would ask the Chair if there was any pen- 
dency of consideration in a motion to consider. 

The SPEAKER said, pending the consideration of a 
question, it was competent for any member to move tu 
lay the matter on the table. 

Mr. WISE. The motion then before the House was 
effectually to undo the decision of the House already 
made. 

Mr. VINTON begged to inquire of the Chair, as it 
would govern his vote, if the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reject prevailed, whether the petition 
would also go on the table; or what would be the pend- 
ing question. 

The CHAIR understood that, by an affirmative vote on 
the motion to lay the motion to reject on the table, the 
petition also would go on the table with it. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said, as gentlemen seemed to feel 
some embarrassment in voting upon this proposition, 
though he himself did not, he would withdraw his last 
motion, and renew the other to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Mr. WISE asked for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

Mr. JANES asked for the reading of the petition; and 
it was read from the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. THOMAS said he was surprised to discover that 
there are gentlemen who are not content with the evi- 


| dence which has already been given that a very large 
he [Mr. Bearpster] had expressed his desire to have a | 


majority of this House are opposed to any interference 


| whatever, not only with the rights of slaveholders in the 


| the District of Columbia. 


southern States, but with the existence of slavery within 
We have already laid on the 


| table, by a vote of nearly three to one, two memorials 


similar to the one now under consideration. But gen- 
tlemen say those votes are equivocal; they wish to have 


| direct proof that the rights of slaveholders are not in 
sider prevailed, it was distinctly declared that the motion | 


danger from any interference on the part of Congress. 
Mr. T. said that he did not concur in this opinion. The 
vote to lay on the table had been given to signify a de- 
cided opposition to the prayer of the petitioners; never- 
theless, he would make a motion which would, he 
thought, place this subject before the House in a posi- 
tion to afford an opportunity to remove all misapprehen- 
sion which really existed, and deprive every man every 
where of all pretext for maintaining that southern prop- 
erty and southern rights are in danger. 

Mr. T. then moved to reconsider the vote just given 
by the House in favor of considering this petition, and 
said, if this motion is adopted, we shall then have this 
petition before us in the position in which it was placed 
when first presented to the House. In the vote given in 
favor of considering this memorial, many members had 
been undoubtedly taken by surprise. Some members 
who are in favor of rejecting this and other similar me- 
morials, and others who are in favor of receiving and 
then laying on the table this and all petitions of like im- 
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port, united in the vote which he had moved to reconsider. 
This strange combination could not have been created 
without a mistake somewhere. Gentlemen must have 
supposed that by the adoption of the motion to consider 
this memorial, the difficulty which has arisen by reason 
of the decision of the Chair would alone be removed; 
and that, instead of postponing until to-morrow all action 
on this subject, we would now proceed to dispose of it, 
either by a vote to reject or to lay it on the table. 

Tam not disposed, Mr. Speaker, to afford unnecessa- 
rily an opportunity to discuss here the relative rights of 
master and slave. As one of the representatives of a 
slaveholding State, | would never provoke an examina- 
tion here calculated to create false hopes in the minds of 
an ignorant and stupid population. We have been told, 
I know not how truly, that great and general excitement 
has already been produced in some of the southern 
States, by the circulation of a few fanatical pamphlets. 
If this be true, is it not madness, worse than madness, 
to struggle to elicit evidence that there is in that House 
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any one man willing to re-echo the sentiment which these | 


incendiary publications contain? I have been opposed, 
sir, to all discussion on this subject, and accordingly have 
voted repeatedly in the two preceding Congresses to lay 


on the table every proposition calculated to elicit useless | 


and angry debate. And I have been, and am, grateful 
to the representatives from the North and West, where 
slavery does not exist, for their cordial and earnest effort 
to extinguish every firebrand which has been thrown in 
here, either in the form of speeches or petitions, tending 
to destroy the broad foundation on which our Union 
rests. But is it not obvious that our exertions have not 
been crowned with complete success? In the last two 
Congresses, the petitions of the abolitionists were laid on 
the table, as an evidence of our reprobation of their ob- 
jects; notwithstanding, at the present session we have 
already received those petitions, and shall probably have 
to dispose of several more. These fanatical crusaders 
against evils abroad, who have, no daubt, vices enough 
at their own doors to exhaust, in their correction, that 


overflowing Christian charity of which they boast so | 


much and manifest so little, nothing daunted, continue 
to pour their poisons into that national chalice, from 
which the whole people of the United States have so 
long quaffed the sweet waters of concord and Union. 


Now, what is to be cone? For one, I am prepared to | 


meet directly every question connected with these me- 
morials. I am willing to follow the precedent set by 
Congress on another question. The opponents of a 
Sunday mail petitioned Congress; their memorials were 
rejected, because their object was unreasonable; they 


persisted, and their numbers increased; the House of 


Representatives finally referred all those petitions to a 
select committee; from which emanated one of the most 
masterly state papers which has ever been published in 
the country. It was addressed to the understanding, 
not to the passions, of the American people; and there 
was a response from all quarters to its cogent, persuasive, 
and conclusive reasoning. Its arguments were unan- 
swered and are unanswerable; and the petitioners were 
silenced. The oil was spread over the troubled waters, 
and the turbulent waves became still. 

Gentlemen say we must prevent any discussion on the 
subject of these memorials, because they must inevitably 
disturb the harmony of our Union. There wasa time 
when the force of this reason could be fully felt by all. 
But bas not that time gone by? Without our agency, 
indeed in defiance of all precautions on the part of Con- 
gress, the power and purpose of the General Govern- 
ment to interfere. with the question of slavery has been, 


and will be, discussed in every newspaper, in every pe- | 


. . . . . . . . - 
riodical publication, from Maine to Missouri. It is a 


gross error to suppose that this House can, by a mere 
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sic volo, give law to the people of the United States. 
The members of this House are not in positions stable 
enough for that. To attempt it would be as vain as the 
effort of Xerxes to chain with links of iron the surging 
sea. Our march is not to be always on the mountain 
wave of popular opinion. We are here to-day——we are 
gone to-morrow; and must return to our respective pla- 
ces in that great deep, that vast hall of legislation, the 
confines of which are coextensive with the boundaries 
of the Union, and there assist those who are now our 
constituents, to fashion and form that public opinion, 
which must ever direct and control the whole operations 
of this Government. 
‘Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
We rise, we break, and ta the sea return.” 

Assuming these positions to be true, how ought the 
members of this House to act on the present occasion? 
To decide that question satisfactorily for myself, has 
been, until to-day, a difficult task. Twice, during the 
present session, | have voted to lay on the table peti- 
tions from the abolitionists. This was done under the im- 
pression that such a proceeding would be entirely satis- 
factory to the whole southern delegation. The large 
majority of northern and western votes by which it was 
done, too, was hailed by me as evidence conclusive that 
there is no disposition in these sections of the Union to do 
any act calculated to disturb the harmony of our Union. 
To-day we are told that the vote to lay on the table is an 
equivocal act. That it has been resorted to to afford an 
opportunity to pretending enemies of abolition to con- 
ceal their future purposes. Sir, is it right and proper, 
under these circumstances, to persevere in the course 
which has been heretofore pursued? If gentlemen on 
this floor can be so far misled as to suppose there is a 
lurking intention in the mind of any member to turn 
loose an ignorant and helpless population to pillage and 
plunder, in what condition will you leave many of the 
constituents of gentlemen who are remote from the 
scene of action? Will they not be in a proper condition 
to become the instruments of the designing? May not 
rash and misguided men, in one extreme of the Union, 
engender those suspicions and distrusts which will be 
necessarily destructive of all the ends for which this 
Government was established? And may not the head- 
strung fanatics of the North be furnished with the means 
of increasing their paltry numbers by inculcating the 
belief that their nefarious purposes are but postponed? 
In my humble opinion, if we refuse to act decidedly, to 
meet all questions connected with this unpleasant sub- 
ject directly, we shall furnish the enemies of our peace 
We shall 
supply the means to faction and fanaticism to agitate the 
whole country. And the day may come when these few 
and furious Gestroyers of this country’s happiness and 
glory will have produced real, not as it is now, imagina- 
ry, in the North—not as it is now, a very limited, but an 
extensive excitement—-which will sweep in waves to the 
very walls of that constitutional temple in which oar 
fathers fondly hoped they had garnered up so many 


and Union with a most dangerous weapon. 


bright hopes and so many blessings for this magnificent 
confederacy. 
Mr. Speaker, I am prepared now to meet the respon- 


sibilities which circumstances have imposed upon us. I 
am prepared to vote for the reception of the petition, 
and of all other memorials of similar character; and am 


ready to vote against laying them on the table; to de- 
clare distinctly that the prayers of these petitioners are 
unreasonable, and ought not to be granted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked for the yeas and nays; but 
they were not ordered. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that they were very much em- 
barrassed, and it occurred to him that there was but one 
conceivable mode by which they could be relieved from 
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that embarrassment. He understood that, by the rule of 
the House, upon the presentation of petitions, unless 
the question is required to be put by a member of the 
House, or by the Speaker, that the same is received as 
a matter of course; in other words, received by a vote 
of the House, sud sifeniio. 1f this be the fact, then, 
this petition had been received. It seemed to him that 
the best mode would be to throw the petition back 
again to the point where it was left by the gentleman 
who presented it; and, in order tu do that, he would 
propose to move a reconsideration of the vote of the 
House by which the petition was received. He would 
go farther back than the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Tnomas,] and move a reconsideration of the vote 
of the House whereby the petition had been received. 
Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said his colleague would 
be satisfied, upon a moment’s reflecticn, that no benefit 
could result from such a motion. It was the constitu- 
tional right of the people of this country to petition to 
that House, and no vote was ever taken on receiving a 
petition. When an honorable representative rose and 
presented a petilion, it was received; and the first ques- 
tion which any member had a right to demand, was, 
that it be considered. If the House determine not to 
consider it, they are to determine at once; and that he 
understood to be the point in their proceedings at which 
it was the object of the gentleman from Maryland to ar- 
rive; and Mr. M. hoped the gentleman’s motion would 
be adopted. He had hoped that, after the proceedings 
which had already taken place in that House, there 
would have been a general acquiescence in the only, if 
not the express sense of the House, by an overwhelm. 
ing majority, not to entertain such petitions as that un- 
der consideration. The only mode in which there could 
be a more direct sense of the House on the subject 
was by adopting the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland; and then, if it be the pleasure of the majority 
of the House not to consider the petition, and so to de- 
termine at once, there the matter would end; and he 
hoped the motion would be adopted, and then that the 
House would determine not to consider the petition. 
Mr. BEARDSLEY was satisfied that most of the dif- 
ficulty arose from misconception. ‘The honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina desired to have a direct vote of 


the House upon the motion to reject, or not to receive, | 
the petition under consideration. Other gentlemen, who | 


agreed with the gentleman from Virginia, who last ad- 
dressed the Chair, said they would not vote in the af- 
firmative on such a question, because it was in violation 
of the rights of the people of this country to petition 
upon all subjects; and the House of Representatives was 
bound to receive their petitions. When received, it was 
true the House might decline acting on them, or might 
dispose of them in a variety of ways. For himself, (Mr. 
B. said,) the House having received this petition, he was 
ready to give a direct vote upon it, a vote that should 
mark the opinion of the House upon the character of 
such petitions, by saying affirmatively that they would 
not consider it. If that would meet the views of honor- 
able gentlemen, he was willing to modify his motion to 
lay on the table, and to move that the House would not 
consider the petition, or would rejectits prayer; although 
laying it on the table he thought equivalent to either of 
the modifications indicated. 

All Mr. B. desired was to preserve the right of their 
constituents to petition, a sacred and invaluable right, 
guarantied to them under the constitution, and the ex- 
ercise of which the House was bound to treat with re- 
spect. If the petition were in insulting terms, they 


might send it back; but if their constituents sent them 
one that was respectful in its language, but of whose 
prayer they entirely disapproved, let them lay it on the 
if any gentleman supposed 


table, or reject its prayer. 
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that a vote of the House not to consider this petition, 
and all other petitions of the same character, would 
more distinctly mark the reprobation of the House, 
then Mr. B. would with great pleasure modify his mo- 
tion. Why, then, should they reconsider, as proposed 
by the motion of the gentleman from Maryland? For 
what purpose? Was it to entertain the question of re- 
jecting the petition? He understood that to be the 
object of the mover; and, if so, he hoped the House 
would not reconsider, but that they would preserve to 
their constituents the right of petitioning, and, by a vote 
to lay on the table, preclude all further debate upon 
this exciting and mischievous topic. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he was willing to meet this ques- 
tion in any way. He had been so the last session and 
the session before, and declared his willingness then, 
in deference and respect to his southern brethren, who 
he knew agreed with him in interest and feeling; and, 
at their suggestion, he agreed with them in voting to 
give the matter the go-by. He then thought, and still 
thought, that the people of the South ought to know 
and to see and to hear, all that we know and see and 
hear upon this subject. He was anxious, however, 
if they were to come to any expression of opinion 
and feeling on this matter, so momentous to the South, 
that they should not be brought to that vote entangled 
by the rules of that House. He wished, when the opin- 
ion of the South upon this subject should be expressed, 
and their feelings made known, it would be done ina 
way that would leave no doubt what that opinion and 
those feelings were. And he was persuaded that, when 
their opinions and feelings came unshackled by forms or 
rales, or any thing but the mere question itself, the 
South would satisfy the North, East, and West—would 
satisfy the whole world—nay, would convince even fa- 
natics themselves, that they must let us alone upon this 
point; and convince them, and all the agitators and mo- 
vers of these petitions, that they had as well let us 
alone, andjemploy themselves in removing from their own 
eye the beam which is in it, rather than disturb them- 
selves so much about the mote that is in their brother’s 
eye. Let us not (said Mr. B.) come to a vote that will 
leave the world in doubt whether we voted on the rule 
or the thing—let this petition pass, and no doubt they 
will be coming again to-morrow-—-ay, ina half hour— 
with one that will enable us to meet it face to face, and 
toe to toe, and leave neither them nor the world in 
doubt what we mean. Mr. B. concluded by saying that 
he rose to ask what would be the effect of his vote--ay 
or no—on the question itself. He would give the best 
yote he could, but did not know himself how that vote 
would be understood. He would content himself with 
the belief that the question would come up in a form 
which would leave no doubt either with himself or any 
one. 

Mr. PEYTON was in favor of the motion to recon- 
sider. He would not have troubled the House with 
any remarks again, but for the position assumed by the 
gentleman from New York. That gentleman contend- 
ed that the right of petition was a sacred right, guaran- 
tied to every American citizen under the constitution; 
and that the House had no right to deprive them of the 
exercise of that right. Mr. P. said they had the right 
to petition, and to think and to say what they pleased; 
and, further, they had the right to send any matter 
they choose throughout all the country, without regard 
to consequences, and that House had no power to re- 
sist it. But, then, he claimed that, when it came to 
that House, the representatives had the right to treat it 
and dispose of it in such manner as they thought best. 
Was the sacred right of petition any dearer than many 
other sacred rights—the right to property, to liberty, 
and to life? And had not the atiention of the Housz 
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been called, by the message of the President of the 
United States, to this very question of this sacred right 
of thinking, and writing, and sending through the mail, 
such documents as were then before them? Should 
they connect the efforts of a few fanatics to disturb the 
harmony and peace of the country with those sacred 
and inalienable rights to which the gentleman alluded? 
Should they connect the attempt, whether it came by 
petition to Congress or by a document transmitted in 
any other mode, to throw a firebrand into the South, 
with the sacred rights of liberty and property? 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that the 
merits of the question could not be gone into under the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. PEYTON only meant to reply to what he con- 
sidered to be the constitutional right contended for by 
the gentleman from New York—tbe right of the citizen, 
every where, to send such papers and petitions there. 
He was endeavoring to meet this, by saying that the 
slave question was not one to which the right of peti- 
tioning applied; but that if it did, and petitions were 
sent to that House, and papersof the same character 
were distributed over the country, it would have the 
effect of touching a chord that would arouse all 
America. 

Mr. RIPLEY said that this was a grave and important 
question. There was no subject of deeper interest in 
the quarter of the country from whence he came. He 
had been sent here to oppose every effort of a certain 
class of citizens, in reference to slavery within this Dis- 
trict, or elsewhere. In disposing of the question be- 
fore the House, care should be taken rather to allay the 
public feeling than to add to the existing excitement. 
The right of petition was a solemn one, and had been 
guarantied from the time of magna charta to the pres- 
ent moment. Our citizens have a right to petition for 
a change of their constitution, and, indeed, for a change 
in the form of Government. Every decorous memorial 
should be received; but, when received, it is in the 
power of the House to dispose of it as it may deem 
proper. The motion to reject this petition was an in- 
cipient question, and, in his opinion, should take pre- 
cedence. He again adverted to the great excitement in 
the South on this subject, and the importance of allay- 
ing that excitement by a decisive course here. If the 
gentlemen from the North were sincere in their friend- 
ship for their brethren in the South, and were desirous 
of breaking down the double wall of partition between 
those two sections of the country, they could give an 
earnest on the present occasion, by voting promptly to 
reject this petition; and when it shall go forth that we 
have rejected it by a vast majority, it will have an effect 
even upon the fanatics themselves, who do not under- 
stand the position and feeling of the South on this sub- 
ject, while it will, at the same time, allay the existing 
excitement in that portion of the country. 

Mr. WISE was for sustaining the motion to recon- 
sider; and, for one, could testify that he had voted 
under a misapprehension. In voting for the motion to 
consider the petition, he thought he was voting to have 
a direct decision of the House on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. He was intending to 
brihg the House also toadirect decision of the question, 
and had no idea, after the House had decided it would 
consider the petition, that the consideration itself would 
be evaded. 

Mr. W. had misapprehended in another particular. 
He had not understood the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina to be to consider the petition to- 
day, but to consider his motion to reject the petition, 
which was what Mr. W. wished to consider. So help | 
him God, he never wished to consider the petition of an | 
incendiary, but he would consider the motion to reject 
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the petition, and he warned the gentleman from South 
Carolina that these were the means of evading his mo- 
tion. Mr. W. then referred to the preceedings of the 
Senate two years ago, on a motion to reject a petition to 
that body, containing matter disrespectful to the honor- 
able William Wilkins, then a Senator from the State 
of Pennsylvania, to show that such a course was within 
the rules of order; and asked whether the gentleman 
from New York considered the present a respectful 
petition, where gentlemen on that floor were character- 
ized as land pirates? He had hoped that, after the pro- 
ceedings at a celebrated meeting at Utica last summer, 
where the gentleman himself took a very prominent part, 
he should have had that gentleman’s vote on the ques- 
tion of rejecting this petition—a petition that was both 
insulting in language and incendiary in its character. 
Mr. W. hoped the motion would prevail, although he 
did not consider it in itself decisive. They could never 
get a direct vote on that question. Many would vote 
not to reject it, on account of the sacred right of peti- 
tion, but he hoped the House would not evade the ques- 
tion. He hoped gentlemen who professed to be friendly 
to the South would come out and avow their principles 
and their opinions. If the House -tlesired to evade the 
question, let the South know it. If it was the opinion 
that Congress had the right to interfere in this question, 
let the South know it at once, and it would know what 
todo. Their predecessors had told them what to do. 
They had no longer any business there. Their business 
was at home, to report to their people. He would go 
home, never to return there again, if that House were 
to say, directly or indirectly, that Congress had that 
power. That was the question he wished to bring be- 
fore the House, whether the House had the constitu. 
tional power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the District 6f Columbia at all. He denied the right. 

It was important to have a direct decision on this 
question, and there was no way of getting it, but by sus- 
taining the motion then under consideration. Gentle- 
men must show they are either for or against us, and if 
they would not show it upon the direct questions, and 
upon the main questions, they should show it upon the 
incidental questions; and he, for one, would be willing 
to consider this as the test question. ‘Those who are 
for laying the motion on the table, he viewed as evading 
the question, and so would the South view them. Those 
who were for a direct vote on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, would be viewed as the friends 
of the South, and not the South alone, but of the whole 
nation. _ He would repeat, the petition was not respect- 
ful to the House, and therefore it ought to be rejected. 
He could never consent to refer or considera petition 
that called the members of the South land pirates. 

Mr. HAMER inquired of the Chair, whether, if the 
present motion prevailed, it would be competent then 
for the gentleman from South Carolina, or any other 
gentleman, to move to reject the petition? 

The SPEAKER said he was under the impression 
that that would be a competent motion. 

Mr. HAMMOND said it had been far from his inten- 
tion, when he made the motion he did, to throw a fire- 
brand into that House. On the contrary, he had hoped 
by it to exclude one from the House. He thought the 
motion a very simple an direct one; and, ignorant as he 
was of the rules of the House, he had no idea that the 
House had it not in its power to protect its own dignity, 
and the feelings of its members rejecting instanter 
any thing calculated to affect « the one or the other. 
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\f the House had no such rule, the rule of common sense 
ought to govern it. 

When the proposition was made to consider this peti- 
tion, it was made by himself, with a view of then moving 


its rejection. Under the decision of the Speaker, that 
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motion was decided not to be in order. The subsequent 
vote was a trap into which they fell, and he thanked the 
gentleman from Maryland for having made a motion by 
which they could extricate themselves. Should the 
House determine to reconsider that motion, he (Mr. H.) 
would then move the rejection of the petition; for he 
was resolved that the House should vote directly on 
the question. Let no member there ‘lay the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul that he could escape the ques- 
tion, for it should be decided. He did not make the 
motion with any reference to party politics. God forbid 
that he should make a motion of such a purport, to affect 
a miserable scramble for offices in this country. No! 
His object was a more sacred one. It was to protect 
the rights of his constituents and his own; and if they 
could not maintain them by the action of that House, 
they would maintain them by their own action. They 
did not call upon the House to protect them; they did 
not ask that House or the Government to protect them; 
they stood erect, self-confident, united, strong, and they 
asked no protection, but seerned assistance, and defied 
opposition. Mr. H. said his motion involved no consti- 
tutional right of any citizen of the country. But if 
they had the right to petition, had not the House the 
right to reject?) Was there any constitutional privilege 
that demanded of the House that it should impera- 
tively receive and consider the petition of any citi- 
zen? He thought not; and even if there were, the con- 
stitutional privilege would operate both ways; and when 
they chose to petition, the House could choose to re- 
ject. To the recommendation of the gentleman from 
Maryland, to refer this petition to a select committee, 
in order that they might make a report, Mr. H. was 
utterly opposed. He would not treat that petition with 
so much respect, nor was he disposed to fire, that he 
might exhibit his skill. He had no idea of scattering 
firebrands through the country, that he might distin- 
juish himself in putting them out. He did not wish to 
discuss the question, and he begged the House to under. 
stand that, in the few remarks he had made, he did not 
design discussing it. Whenever it was discussed, they 
would go much deeper in the matter than this. When- 
ever it should be, if ever, taken up in that House for 
discussion, it might expect to find parties and principles 
anatomized and held up to the view of the world that 
were now treated with lenity. He hoped, however, 
now, that the House would take a direct, unentangled, 
and simple vote upon the question. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY desired to correct a misapprehen- 
sion of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Peyron. 
That honorable gentleman seemed to understand Mr. B. 
to say, that the citizens of this country had not only the 

ight to petition that House, and to send papers of this 

character there, but that they had also the right to 
transmit such papers to every part of the Union, in every 
possible way. 

Mr. PEYTON did not understand the gentleman so, 
nor did he intend to be so understood himself, 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he understood the gentleman 
very distinctly to say, that he (Mr. B.) had asserted that 
the citizens of this country had not only the right to 
send their petitions here, but also to send their papers 
elsewhere. The honorable gentleman, however, dis- 
claimed it, and Mr. b. was satisfied. 

A word or two upon another subject. If the motion 
of the gentleman from Maryland should prevail, the Chair 
has decided that this matter, instead of being disposed of 
to-day, went over to another day; and the House could 
not but see that after wasting this day—for it was wast- 
! 


ing, or worse than wasting—they would to-morrow be 
in the same situation as at first. For what purpose 
would the House reconsider its vote, and spend another 
day, or perhaps a week, in this discussion? 


He hoped 
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that the House would follow the example, the salutary 
example, set by preceding Congresses, by putting all 
papers of this description on the table without debate. 
That motion was pending, and followed the one made 
by the gentleman to reconsider. If that should be re- 
jected, the motion would come up for laying the peti- 
tion on the table, and nailing it there, whence it would 
not be taken during the session. If other petitions 
of the same character came, let them share the same 
fate. 

Another remark ortwo. It was, it must have been, 
obvious to all, that there were those who desired to con- 
tinue the discussion of this question. He could not and 
he would not say they did it from any improper motive; 
but it could not have escaped the attention of the House, 
that gentlemen desired to speak, and talk, and discuss 
this question of slavery, harassing as it was to the coun- 
try. Those who voted to lay a similar paper on the 
table the other day, those who would vote to lay the 
one under consideration on the table to-day, were those 
who desired to avoid discussion. For what purpose was 
the continuation of the discussion now desired? Every 
one knew that petitions of this kind had been presented 
for the last four years, but no discussion had taken place 
upon them. He hoped, most sincerely, that that House 
would not invite or sanction this discussion. He would 
tell géntlemen there were fanatics and incendiaries at 
the South, as well as at the North, who hoped to profit 
by the agitation of this subject. Those who voted to 
put the petition on the table were for preserving peace 
and quiet there, and for preserving peace, quiet, and 
order, in every part of the Union. Let us, then, (said 
Mr. B.,) nail it to the counter, and thus silence debate. 
He hoped the motion of the gentleman from Maryland 
would not prevail; but that the motion pending upon 
that, to lay it on the table, would prevail, and then they 
would see no firebrands in that House. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said he was surprised at the 
range which the debate had taken upon the question 
now before the House. He believed it was incompatible 
with the interests and true objects of those who were 
opposed to the mischievous doings of the modern abo- 
litionists. Mr. V. said that he was the last man on that 
floor to dodge or evade any direct point or vote, that 
should indicate his opinion upon the principle involved 
in the petition now upon the Speaker’s table. He 
would, as prefatory to the few remarks he intended to 
submit, take occasion to say that he had last year, as a 
member of the District Committee, to which similar pe- 
titions were then referred, opposed, and he would al- 
ways, and forever, while he had a seat here, oppose any 
measure that might directly or indirectly favor, or for- 
ward, or countenance, the views and objects expressed 
by such petitions. He was opposed, openly and uncon- 
ditionally opposed, to the interference of Congress with 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and to the mischiev- 
ous and incendiary doings of abolitionists and abolition 
societies, in relation to slavery in the slaveholding States. 
He (Mr. V.) had never had any doubts, or qualms, or 
scruples, as to what was his duty upon this momentous 
subject, as an American citizen, and as one of the Rep- 
resentatives of one of these confederated States. But 
while he made this unequivocal avowal of his sentiments, 
he would not refrain from remarking that, if he had en- 
tertained any such doubts or scruples, he had heard 
speeches to-day from certain quarters very ill calculated 
to remove those doubts or scruples. Why had this 
debate taken such an immeasurable range? Was it con- 
sistent with one of the cardinal doctrines of the friends 
of the South, that the subject was one so delicate in its 
nature, that the less that was said about it the better? It 
really appeared to hin’ that we were aiding the efforts 
of the abolitionists, by shooting off, upona mere prelim- 
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inary quéstion, into dissertations upon the evils and 
abominations wrought by northern abolitionists. 

What was the question before the House? It was 
upon the motion of the honorable gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Tuomas] to reconsider the vote taken this 
morning, to the end that that honorable gentleman might 
move (as he had promissed to do) the question, whether 
the House would consider the petition. He would vote 
first to reconsider, and then he would, if the question 
were propounded, vote against considering the petition, 
and for reasons which he would very briefly state. 

Mr. ¥. conceived that this course would save the rights 
of all parties. It would save the sacred right of petition, 
and secure the object of all those who felt duly so- 


licitous for the rights and interests of the slaveholding | 
For (said Mr. V.) the motion or question | 


States. 
whether we will consider the petition presupposes the 
reception of it. That motion proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the petition is already here before us, as it 
now surely is in point of fact; and a negative vote to the 
proposition, whether we will consider the petition, 
would certainly be as emphatic a mode of expressing our 
disapprobation, nay, our reprobation, of the object of 
the petitioners, as could well be conceived. It would 
be a strong and marked refusal to let the petition go 
through the ordinary routine of legislation, and would 
be telling the petitioners, the nation, and the world, that 
the notions of the petitioners were so heretical, and their 
doings were so mischievous and incendiary, that co-in- 
stanti that such petitions were read, we would consign 
them to a grave from which there should be no resur- 
rection. 
through the medium of common sense, and testing it by 
the rules of parliamentary logic? Yes, sir. The refusal 
to consider the petition would be telling such petition- 
ers, in language that could not and would not be misun- 
derstood, to cease their abortive and incendiary efforts 
to disturb the rights of property recognised and guaran- 
tied by those men of olden times, who were so much 
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ken in regard to the petition of the honorable gentle- 
man from Maine. The mover of the petition himself 
moved to lay it on the table, and many gentlemen no 
doubt voted to lay it on the table, because of this cir- 
cumstance. An honorable colleague of his own [Mr. 
Gnraneen] had preceded his vote with the inquiry, wheth- 
er the gentleman who introduced the petition moved to 
lay it onthe table; and, upon receiving an affirmative re- 
sponse from the Chair, he replied, ‘* Then I vote in the 
affirmative!” Mr. V., for the purpose of more effectu- 
ally ascertaining the sense of the House, and to arrest an 
unprofitable debate upon this exciting subject, then mo- 
ved also to lay the motion to print the petition on the 
table; and the triumphant affirmative vote upon that 
question should have satisfied, and was sufficient to sat- 
isfy the nation, that such petitions would never receive 
the least countenance from this House. Strong as that 
vote was, it was evidently not near so strong as a vote 
would be upon a direct proposition to reject the prayer 
of the petition. Many gentlemen, doubtless, voted in fa- 
vor of printing from considerations of courtesy to the 
petitioners, who would vote against the object of the 
petition. After all that had taken place on Monday, he 
had supposed that the sense of this House against the 
exciting and diabolical schemes of the abolitionists had 
been expressed to the nation and to the world, in a man- 
ner so clear and so emphatic, that ‘the wayfaring man, 
though a fool,” could not err as to what were the 
sentiments of a vast majority of this House; but from the 
proceedings of to-day, it would seem that some gentle- 
men supposed he was mistaken. 

Mr. HARPER, of Pennsylvania, wished briefly to state 
the grounds of his two former votes on this subject, and 


| those upon which he should then vote. He voted against 


the motion to lay the petition from Maine, and the mo- 
tion to print it, on the table, not because he entertained 


| a sentiment in common with the abolitionists, but be- 


wiser and better than the reformers and fanatics of | 


modern days. Why, then, were we disputing about 
forms? Why not march directly to the point upon which 
all the true enemies of abolitionists would agree? Re- 
fuse to consider the petition, and you do what should be 
done, and that in the most prompt manner. 

Mr. Y. said he could not but repeat his surprise, that 
any gentleman could conceive that the interest of the 
South could be advanced by the protraction of this de- 
bate. He had flattered himself that the vote that was 
given a few days ago, upon the memorial presented by 
the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Farnrreto, } 
had given this exciting subject its quietus for the session. 
He imputed no sinister motives to any gentleman, and 
he trusted that he cherished none himself. He believed 
that gentlemen here meant what they not only avowed 
that they did mean, but what they solemnly pledged by 
their votes that they meant. He had supposed that com- 
mon charity, not to mention parliamentary courtesy, re- 
quired this species of faith from every gentleman upon 
this floor. g 
tlemen had refused on Monday the courtesy of even 


He, therefore, had believed that when een. | 


| the couse he had recommended. 


| ed the question fully considered in the 
| cated. 


printing the petition presented by the gentleman from | 


Maine, in addition to their vote to lay it on the table, 
should serve as a most ample guarantee, that all who vo- 
ted against printing were decidedly opposed to the 
prayer of the petitioners. And was this not so, sir, ac- 
cording to all the known and legitimate deductions from 
parliamentary proceedings? Had gentlemen, before to- 
day, ever imagined or proposed a more summary and 
unequivocal mode of rejecting the prayer of a petition 
than was indicated by a refusal to print it, and an almost 
unanimous vote would be 


it 


to lay it on the table? It 
probably recollected what course be (Mr. V.) had ta- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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cause he thought the sense of the House ought to be 
fairly, decisively, clearly, and unequivocally, expressed 
on this subject, so as to prevent its being troubled with 
it hereafter. ‘Therefore was it that he voted against lay- 
ing both questions on the table. He was convinced that 
the mere rejecting the petitions would not be satisfacto- 
ry, and would not be giving such reasons as would be 
convincing to the minds of those people who sent them 
there. Ifthe House were to give these memorials to a 
committee, and let them bring in such a report as should 
clearly express the sentiments of the country, these peti- 
tions would He hoped, therefore, the House 
would meet the question on cool, dispassionate, and tem- 
perate grounds, and that they would permit it to take 
Mr. H. said he should 
vote against the motion to reconsider, because he want- 
way he had indi- 
He wanted to get a report from a committee 
that would be adopted by the House, and thereby save 
further agitation on the subject. : 
Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said that, in considering 


is S 


cease. 


every question affecting the public interest, the calmest 
| deliberation became the representatives of a free people. 
In all the wide range of the legislative dut f Con- 
gress, all must concur there was none which juired 
nore essentially a dispassionate and deliberate disposi- 
tion than this; without it, the beneficial moral influences 
of their decision must be lost to the country. He was 
aware of the extreme delicacy of the subject—of the 


deeply seated sensibility wh hit excited, and which it 
was impossible to allay—-of the extreme difficulty of ap- 
proaching it without excited feeling; but no practical 
good could ro sult from strong denunciation or impassion- 
edinvective. He did not rise to discuss the subject r 

ferred to in the pe tition. A re 3] ectable portion of h s 
constituents had instructed Lim not to engagein such a 
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discussion; but he wished to submit a few observations 
to the House, in the sincere hope that the embarrass- 
ment of their situation might be relieved, and a decisive 
vote taken on this important and exciting topic. 

This same subject had been presented to the consid- 
eration of Congress, from time to time, since he had a 
seat there, on the petition of persons who had, as these 
petitioners have, nocommunity of interest in the alleged 
grievance of which they complained; and he would here 
say, what he firmly believed, that he had never seen on 
the floor of the House of Representatives a half dozen 
members, of any party, disposed to exercise their legis- 
lative authority for the abolition of slavery here or else- 
where. 

In the course of this debate, he was happy to have 
heard every gentleman express a decided opposition 
to the prayer of the petition. All concurred that there 
should be no legislative enactment in conformity to their 
wishes. But the difficulty exists in the conflicting views 
as to the means by which this end is to be attained. How 
is the subject to be disposed of? 

The House has decided to consider the petition. The 
gentleman from Maryland has moved to reconsider that 
vote. Some gentlemen are opposed to this motion, 
because they wish to lay the petition on the table, from 
which it cannot be called up without the concurrence 
of two thirds of the House, and thus give it its quietus, 
and in effect refuse to consider it. But will they ac- 
complish their object? I understand the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Beanrpster] to have suggested 
that, if more agreeable to the House, he will modify his 
motion “to lay on the table, so as to refuse to consider 
the prayer of the petition. It appeared to him that this 
was precisely cguivalent to a direct vote on the question 
of consideration; and although avoided now, it must be 
met on some other petition of a similar character with 


a LT 


tion. When, ona former day, a gentleman from Maine 
presented a similar petition, and moved to lay it on the 
table, he (Mr. M.) had demanded that the question 
should be taken by yeas and nays, and, in doing so, 
alluded to the deep sensibility which pervaded a large 
portion of the country on the subject, and asked the 
members of the House to express their opinions on the 
principle involved in the petition in the vote then to be 
given. The result was an overwhelming majority against 
the petition. He had hoped, most sincerely, that the 
decision then made would have been acquiesced in; and 
that gentlemen charged with such petitions, from  re- 
spect to the expressed opinion of the House, would have 
withheld them, or, on presenting them, would have 
consigned them to the same fate. In this he was disap- 
pointed; and to him it was apparent, that laying one or 
many of these exciting petitions on the table would not 
relieve the House, and it-was necessary to adopt a more 
decisive mode. In his judgment, this could only be 
done by refusing to consider them. 

Other gentlemen are disposed to refer the subject to 
one of the committees of the House. He asked, what 
beneficial result could be cffected? The only object 
ofa reference to a committee was, that the subject re- 
ferred might be investigated, and its details prepared 
with more accuracy and despatch, for the purpyse of 
legislative action. ‘To such examination, a committee 
was better suited than the House. But surely the 
House would not refer a petition, embracing a great 
principle, which has agitated the public mind through- 
out the country, and on which every member is prepared 


this. 
it is necessary that the House should meet the ques- 
} 
| 
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to express his opinion. But it is urged that a report 
adverse to the petition would aid in allaying excitement, 
and restrain a perseverance in this mischievous course, 
Has not this been dune? Has not more than one able 
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report, condemning similar petitions, been made to this 
House in former sessions, and published to the world? 
We cannot desire merely a republication of what has 
already been published, and we will deceive ourselves 
if we hope to repress a fanatical spirit by giving such a 
countenance to the effusions of misguided zeal. 

If, said Mr. M., the House is prepared to decide upon 
the principle of this petition, why may we not reject it 
atonce? Surely there is not one disposed to exercise 
the high and dangerous power which the petitioners in- 
voke at our hands; why, then, shall we entertain the sub- 
ject? why keep alive those feelings of apprehension and 
excitement which it is our sacred duty to allay? To 
refer the petition is an act of supererogation, which 
can do no good, and will do much mischief. The most 
unexceptionable mode in which we can accomplish this 
object is to reconsider the vote; and then it will be 
competent for the House at once to refuse to consider 
the petition, or to reject it; and if a majority of the 
House (and [ doubt not there is an overwhelming ma- 
jority) are opposed to the petition, let them meet the 
question at once, and terminate those angry discussions, 
and allay those bitter feelings whici scar, if they do not 
break, the pillars of the noble edifice of our constitution 
and liberty. 

Mr. PIERCE, of New Hampshire, said he had no dis- 
position to discuss the merits of this deeply exciting 
question at any time, and his respect for the rules of 
the House would prevent his attempting to do so, under 
the motion of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Tuomas] to reconsider; which motion he hoped would 
be withdrawn, and then the motion of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Beanpsxer,] so far modified as to 
meet the approbation of all who are most sensitive upon 
this agitating question; and he rose to add his request to 
the suggestion made by his friend (he hoped he might so 
call him) from Virginia. This was not the last memo- 
rial of the same character which would be sent here. 
it was perfectly apparent that the question must be met 
now, or at some future time, fully and explicitly, and 
such an expression of this House given as could leave 
no possible room to doubt as to the opinions and senti- 
ments entertained by its members. He, (Mr. P.,) indeed, 
considered the overwhelming vote of the House the 
other day, laying a memorial of similar tenor, and, he 
believed, the same in terms, upon the table, as fixing 
upon it the stamp of reprobation. He supposed that all 
sections of the country would be satisfied with that ex- 
pression; but gentlemen seemed now to consiler the 
vote as equivocal and evasive. He was unwilling that 
any imputation should rest upon the North, in conse- 
quence of the misguided and fanatical zeal of a few— 
comparatively very few—who, however honest might 
have been their purposes, he believed had done incal- 
culable mischief, and whose movements he knew re- 
ceived no more sanction among the great mass of the 
people of the North, than they did at the South. For 
one, he, (Mr. P.,) while he would be the last to infringe 
upon any of the sacred reserved rights of the people, 
was prepared to stamp with disapprobation, in the most 
express and unequivocal terms, the whole movement 
upon this subject. 

Mr. P. said he would not resume his seat, without 
tendering to the gentleman frum Virginia, (Mr. Mason, 
just and generous as he always was, his acknowledg- 
ments for the admission frankly made in the opening of 
his remarks, Ie had said that, during the period that 
he had occupied a seat in this House, (as Mr. P. under- 
stood him,) he had never known six men seriously dis- 
posed to interfere with the rights of the slaveholders at 
the South. Sir, said Mr. P., gentlemen may be assured 
there was no such disposition as a general sentiment pre- 
vailing among the people; at least, he felt confidence in 
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asserting that, among the people of the State which he had 
the honor in part to represent, there was not one in a hun- 
dred who did not entertain the most sacred regard for the 
rights of their southern brethren——nay, not one in five hun- 
dred who would not have those rights protected at any and 
every hazard. There was not the slightest disposition to 
interfere with any rights secured by the constitution, 
which binds together, and which he humbly hoped ever 
would bind together, this great and glorious confederacy 
as one family. Mr. P. had only to say that, to some 
sweeping charges of improper interference, the action 
of the people of the North at home during the last year, 
and the vote of their representatives here the other day, 
was a sufficient and conclusive answer. 

Thus much he had thought due to himself and to those 
whom he had the honor to represent. If the motion to 
lie upon the table should be persisted in, he should vote 
for it, though he would prefer to meet the question in 
some form which could by no possibility be considered 
either equivocal or evasive. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, suggested that the object 
might be accomplished by a resolution to this effect: 
that the House, having the petition under consideration, 
resolved that it be rejected. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought his honorable colleague 
misapprehended the object of the motion to reconsider, 
which was to reconsider the vote to consider the peti- 
tion this day. Mr. C. should vote to reconsider, in or- 
der to move to suspend the 45th rule, and consider the 
petition. 

A motion was here made by Mr. VINTON, that when 
the House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. PICKENS said, as the question had taken a much 
wider range than had at first been anticipated, he hoped 
he should be allowed to trespass with a few observa- 
tions. He understood the gentleman who moved the 
consideration of the memorial did it with a view to 
leave open the question whether it should be consider- 
ed to-day or not; and, in order to get rid of the 45th 
rule, as suggested by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mason, ] a motion would be made to suspend it, to ena- 
ble the House to take up a resolution that the petition 
be rejected. That seemed to be the present position of 
the question. 

In connexion with this subject, said Mr. P., there 
were many interests involved. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Bearnster] had alluded to the sacred 
right of the citizens to petition. That was unquestion- 
able. But, as the gentleman from Virginia had well 
remarked, that House had also the right to reject; and 
Mr. P. put it to the House whether they could not do 
so, even if the petition were couched in respectful 
terms. There were, however, other interests concern- 
ed in this matter. They had even higher duties to per- 
form than their mere duties as representatives; they had 
their own individual constituents in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and if their rights were not to be maintained in 
that House, where, let him ask, would their protection 
be? [Mr. P. then referred to the act of cession from 
Virginia, which he was about to read, when the Chair 
interposed, and said the sense of the House must first 
be taken, before the discussion could be extended to 
the merits of the question. ] 

Mr. P. said then he would confine himself to what 
had been thrown out by the gentleman from New York. 
That gentleman had asked, why was it that discussion 
was desired upon that floor? and. intimated that certain 
fanatics, as well in the South as in the North, desired to 
agitate this question. Mr. P. desired to take that op- 
portunity to (hrow back the insinuation with scorn and 
contempt. Sir, said Mr. P., we do desire to agitate 
this question. We desire it, because we believe we 
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have been foully slandered before the world; and I stand 
here prepared, at any time when the question shall come 
up, to vindicate the institutions of the people I have the 
honor in part to represent, from the foul aspersion and 
calumny thrown upon them. These are the motives 
which prompt us to desire discussion. He had heard 
some insinuations thrown out from higher quarters than 
the gentleman from New York, that certain gentlemen 
of the South, belonging to a certain party, desired the 
discussion of this question to advance the interests of a 
particular individual; and he would again repeat that it 
was a foul and infamous calumny, and those who uttered 
it knew it to be such when they uttered it. 

Mr. MAY called the gentleman to order for going into 
the merits of the question, and was sustained by the Chair. 

Mr. P. explained, that, as the discussion had already 
taken a wide range, it was difficult to keep within the 
strict rule. He had risen to express a hope that the 
House would suffer a direct vote to be taken on this 
question, and he only intended to urge another reason 
in favor of sustaining the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland. If that motion prevailed, then, as had been 
suggested by the gentleman from Virginia, the question 
itself should be brought directly before the House for 
its immediate decision. These were questions in which 
the most momentous concerns of this confederacy were 
involved, and it was extremely to be desired that there 
should be an immediate decision on them in that House. 

Mr. HAMER said, if ever there had arisen an occa- 
sion in which it was necessary to call the attention of the 
House to the wisdom of the 45th rule, it would be found 
in the discussion of this day. While this discussion ccen- 
tinued as it was then progressing, it was very doubtful, 
when they came to vote upon the final disposition of 
this petition, whether all the members of the House 
would be prepared to give that vote to-day, which they 
might give to-morrow; and he did not believe that such 
a debate was exceedingly well calculated to a calm, dis- 
passionate, and deliberate consideration of the question. 
He was of opinion, therefore, that, in order to disen- 
tangle (touse the words of a gentleman who had spoken 
to-day) ourselves from embarrasment, it would be better 
to adjourn; and he therefore made that motion. 

Tellers were appointed, and the House refused: 
Ayes 98, noes 108. 

Mr. HOWARD said, in order to check even himself 
in debate, and with a view, if he could, to obtain the 
opinion of the House, whether in the outset he was 
right or not, he would move to lay the motion of his 
honorable colleague, [Mr. Tuomas,] from whom it gave 
him great pain to differ, on the table. 

Mr. JUDSON asked both the gentlemen from Mary- 
land to accept a proposition he intended to offer, in the 
shape of two resolutions. First, resolved that the vote 
of the House just taken on the petition be, and the same 
is hereby, reconsidered. Second, resolved that the 45th 
rule of the House be suspended; and said petition being 
under consideration, resolved that it be, and the same is 
hereby, rejected. If the House would give its consent, 
he would move these two resolutions. 

The motion being objected to, the question then re- 
curred to lay the motion to reconsider on the table; 
whereupon 

Mr. WISE asked for the yeas and nays, but they were 
not ordered. 

The question was then taken by tellers, and decided 
in the affirmative: Ayes 119, noes 72. 

So the motion to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table was carried. 

Mr. HAMMOND then modified his motion, in sub- 
stance, as follows: Resolved that the 45th rule of this 
House be suspended; 



































and resolved that the petition, 
&e., be, and the same is hereby, rejected. 
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Mr. BRIGGS inquired what was the question before 
the House. 

The CHAIR informed the House that the motion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hammowp] 
being secondary to the motion of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Beanpster,] the question before the 
House was the motion to lay the petition on the table. 

Mr. GLASCOCK suggested the propriety of with- 
drawing that motion, and taking the question on the 
motion to reject. 

Mr. H. EVERETT asked if the effect of the motion 
just carried was not to lay the whole subjeet on the table. 

The CHAIR replied that was not the effect. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, expressed a hope that the 
motion to lay the petition onthe table would be withdrawn, 
and let the question be taken on the second part of the 
resolution of the honorable member from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hammonp] without debate. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he could not yield his motion; 
for the practice of the House, for years past, had been 
to lay all such papers on the table, and such a disposi- 
tion of them he believed to have been satisfactory to 
the country at large. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered on the motion 
to lay the petition on the table, the question was so ta- 
ken, and decided in the negative: Yeas 95, nays 121, 
as follows: 

Yzas--Messrs. C. Allan, Anthony, Ash, Bailey, 
Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, Bockee, 
Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Buchanan, Burns, Carr, Casey, G. 
Chambers, Chaney,Chapman, Chapin, Cleveland, Crane, 
Cushing, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Evans, 
Fairfield, French, Fry, W. K. Fuller, Haley, Hamer, 
Hannegan, Hardin, Harlan, S. S. Harrison, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Howard, Howell, Huntington, Huntsman, Inger- 
soll, Ingham, Jarvis, J. Johnson, R. M. Johnson, B. 
Jones, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, 
Lansing, Laporte, J. Lee, T. Lee, Leonard, Logan, 
Lucas, Job Mann, W. Mason, M. Mason, S. Mason, 
Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Muhlenberg, Page, Parks, 
Patterson, Pierce, Phelps, Rencher, John Reynolds, 
Schenck, Seymour, Shepperd, Shinn, Sickles, Spangler, 
Sutherland, Taylor, J. Thomson, Turrill, Underwood, 
Vinton, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, L. Williams, S. 
Williams--95, 

Naxys—-Messrs. Adams, H. Allen, Ashley, Bell, 
Bond, Borden, Bouldin, Briggs, Bunch, J.Calhoon, W.B. 
Calhoun, Cambreleng, Campbell, W. B. Carter, Cham- 
bers, Childs, Claiborne, Clark, Coffee, Coles, Connor, 
Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Darlington, Doubleday, Drom- 
goole, Dunlap, Efner, Everett, Farlin, Forester, P.C. 
Fuller, J. Garland, R. Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Gra- 
ham, Granger, Grantland, Graves, Grayson, Grennell, 
Griffin, J. Hall, H. Hall, Hammond, Hard, Harper, 
A. G. Harrison, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, 
Hoar, Holsey, Hopkias, Hubley, W. Jackson, J. Jack- 
son, Janes, C. Johnson, H. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Jud- 
son, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, L. Lea, Lincoln, Love, 
Loyall, Lyon, Martin, J. ¥Y. Mason, Maury, May, McCar- 
ty, McComas, McKay, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, 
McLene, Mercer, Milligan, Morris, Owens, Parker, 
Patton, D. J. Pearce, J A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Pey- 
ton, Phillips, Pickens, Pinckney, Potts, Reed, Joseph 
Reynolds, Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Russell, Shields, 
Slade, Sprague, Standefer, Steele, Storer, Taliaferro, 
Thomas, W. Thompson, Toucey, Towns, Vanderpoel, 
Ward, Washington, White, Whittlesey, Wise—121, 

So the House refused to lay the petition on the table. 

Mr. HAMMOND then modified his resolution as fol- 
lows: Resolved, that said petition be, and the same is 
hereby, rejected. 

Mr. HAWKINS, of North Carolina, asked for the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered. 
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Mr. HUNT apprehended, he said, that there was but 
one sentiment on this subject in that House; and let gen- 
tlemen extend their observation over this wide and ex- 
tended country, and perceive what had been passing 
since this abolition question was first agitated, and they 
would see he was correct, that there was but one senti- 
ment every where. He apprehended that gentlemen on 
all sides merely differed as to the means of effecting a 
general and desired end--an end they were all seeking, 
and which was to give quiet and composure to this re- 
public, upon this exciting question. He would repeat, 
he was thoroughly convinced that the only difference of 
opinion that existed was with regard to the means to ef- 
fect a desirable end. It had been said, that if they re- 


jected this petition, they should give quiet to the coun- 


try, and no other petitions or memorials of a like ten- 
dency would be sent there. Would this be so? If con- 
stituents chose to send their petitions to that House, 
would not gentlemen feel it their duty to present them? 
Permit him to say, that if there be any thing indecorous 
or disrespectful in a memorial presented there, to any 
member of the House, or to any member of the Govern- 
ment, then he understood it to be parliamentary to re- 


ject it; but if, on the other hand, the memorial be couch- 


ed in respectful language, it was a right guarantied the 
citizens of this country by the constitution, to memorial- 
ize that House. The right he held to be a sacred one, 
and he could never consent to infringe upon it, even by 
implication. 

Humble as he was, said Mr. H., it might not, perhaps, 
be unknown to some there, that upon this abolition ques- 
tion he had extended the principle so far as to go for all 
the gentlemen of the South contended for. He could 
also assure them that, among the New England men, 
there was but one universal and unanimous sentiment 
upon the subject. But to go back again to the mode of 
effecting the desired end, that of giving quiet and repose 
to this agitating question, and to this excited community, 
Mr. H. beld ideas with regard to it, which he submitted 
with all due deference. He held that the quiet of the 
community could not be ensured by suppressing infor- 
mation and inquiry; but, on the contrary, both policy 
and expediency, anc the true course they owed to their 
constituents, dictated that they should give to these me- 
morials and these petitions the usual course. He would 


every one present, which did more than all the meetings 
on the subject, by way of putting down the fanatical zeal 
in regard to the Sunday mail. As long as the House 
laid those memorials on the tables, so long were they 
loaded with them, session after session; but the very 
moment it gave them what he conceived to be their 
proper direction, by referring them to a committee, 
which made a report thereon, that very moment the ex- 
citement was allayed, and nothing more was heard on 
the subject. He asked gentlemen to carry back their 
recollections to what the effect was upon the republic. 
The subject was put forever at rest; and so, he appre- 
hended, it would be with the present, for he considered 
the cases analogous. 

It was true, said Mr. H., the subject was an irritating 
one; but they, as representatives of the people, were 
bound to meet it. They could not shut their eyes to 
what was going on around them. ‘They could not slight 
nor evade it; nor did he believe it was the disposition of 
any honorable member there to do so. The only differ- 
ence in judgment appeared to him to be as to the means 
to effect the end. To refer, then, to the analogous 
case, Mr. H’s own deliberate judgment was, that they 
should give to all these petitions the usual parliamentary 
course, for this was not the last, in all human probability, 
that would be sent there. They could not conceal from 
themselves the fuct that the publie were advised of the 


appeal to an eminent instance, within the knowledge of 
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existence of these memorials. They would be sent to 
members there; and, judging from what he felt to be his 
own duty, he apprehended that other gentlemen would 
also feel it to be their duty to present them. He asked, 
then, that they would show the South fairly the princi- 
ples they maintained, by referring this and all similar 
petitions and memorials, either to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, or to some special committee, with 
instructions to report. They did not doubt what would 
be the nature of the report, and he apprehended he ran 
no risk in pledging himself that there was not a man in 
that House but would give his sanction to a report that 
should put this question forever at rest; silence the fanat- 
ics on the one hand, and satisfy our brethren of the 
South on the other. He would again assure gentlemen 
that the feeling of the North was entirely sound and 
healthy on this subject. This was not the first public 
occasion on which Mr. H. had avowed the feelings he 
entertained on this question. He had avowed them on 
other occasions; and in the great meeting at Utica, to 
which allusion had been made, he had done all he could, 
although he tvok not such a prominent part as his hon- 
orable colleague over the way, {[Mr. Brarpstry.] But 
to ask him to vote for the rejection of this petition, was 


to ask him to do what seemed to him not a proper and | 


respectful course, if he might be permitted to use that 
term. With a view of enabling other gentlemen who 
might have similar memorials to present, to pursue the 
course their own sense of duty directed, and with a view 
of carrying out the action of the House in a way which 
might speak to the nation unanimously on this question, 
through the report of some proper committee, Mr. H. 
said he should be constrained to vote against the motion 
then under consideration. Late as it was, an enfeebled 


as he was, yet he would not permit his vote to be re- 
corded on the question without briefly explaining his 


views. 

_ Mr. GLASCOCK said it must be gratifying to every 
individual to have listened to the remarks made by the 
honorable gentleman from New York, { Mr. Hent,] who 
had just taken his seat; and he believed it must be 


equally gratifying to every portion of the House to have | 


been placed in possession of his views upon this ques- 
tion, though a large portion of them must differ with 
the gentleman in regard to the policy he thinks ought to 
be adopted in relation to it. ‘The discussion that had 
taken place to-day, Mr. G. had no hesitation in saying, 
would be hailed in the South as the greatest omen that 
the permanency of this great and glorious Union was 
about to be secured; and, for one coming from that sec- 
tion of the country, he hesitated not to believe that the 


honest difference of opinion that dil exist, was an hon- | 


est difference of opinion only as to the manner and mode 
in which this question should be settled. For one, he 
believed the motion of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to be one that would be approved, at least the best 
approved, by that portion of the people from whom he 
came. He admitted it was the constitutional right of 


every citizen of the country to petition this and the | 


other branch of the Legislature. It wasa feature in the 
constitution itself, and it was an inseparable privilege, 
which he believed no individual who advocated this mo- 
tion had pretended to deny. But he contended that, 
whenever the petition was brought forward, that very 
moment the constitutional requisite had been complied 
with, and it then became the duty of the House to treat 
it as its merits deserved. Now, he would appeal to the 
gentleman himself, and ask him whether there be not in 
that petition language which calls upon the House to 
frown upon it with indignation? He would ask if there 
be not charges in it that called for the unanimous voiee 
of reprobation of those opposed to it? He would to 
God that he could act on this occasion with the gentle. 
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man; but the proper course to be pursued mm relation to 
the petition was to reject it; and in rejecting it, he could 
not for himself believe that a similar petition would 
again be presented for the consideration of that body. 
With due deference to the opinions of those who repre- 
sent States, some few of whom might be favorable to the 
principles contained in the petition, it would, in his 
humble conception, be virtually a disrespect to the 
majority, either way, who might vote to reject or to 
receive, afterwards to vote to lay it on the table; and he 
wished, therefore, to avoid this by bringing the ques- 
tion at once and directly to bear upon the motion to 
reject it. 

Sut there was another reason, which he would suggest 
to the consideration of the House. They would not be 
deprived of meeting the question fully, freely, and de- 
liberately, hereafter. What did the President recom- 
mend in his annual message? He recommended to the 
consideration of that House the prohibition of, or some 
law to prevent, the circulation of these incendiary pub- 
lications through the Post Office Department. Then 
they would have an opportunity of expressing fully their 
views in relation to this matter. It was then he expect- 
ed again to hear the voice of that gentleman in vindica- 
tion of the views he had now taken. ‘Then he trusted 
they would have but one voice throughout that House; 
and when that vote should he received, the South would 
be secure in their lives, their property, and their rights. 


| It would be then they might say this republic is. safe; 


then every thing like disunion would be quieted, and, he 
trusted, forever. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND believed, he said, that no man 
in that House, who had known him for any length of 
time, could doubt his feelings upon this question. He 
came froma section of country that was exceedingly 
anxious to aHay, as far as possible, all kinds of excite- 
ment upon a question so agitating to the South. He 
came there prepared, as far as he could, to vote upon 
that question; and he trusted that, when the time came 


| to meet it, it would be met in a manner the great inter- 


ests connected with it demanded. But be would say, in 
advance, that he was not quite satisfied with some of 
the feelings expressed from certain quarters of this 
country to-day in that House. They were bound by all 
the ties that kept the Union together to meet this ques- 


| tion freely and boldly, to throw aside every prejudice, 
| and sacrifice it upon the altar, for their country’s good; 


and it did not become them to excite each other by any 
kind of language. 

Mr. S. lived in a State, he said, once a slaveholding 
State, and which had been one of the first to abol- 
ish slavery, haying found it expedient to start early in 
this question. He lived ina State, too, where they as 
sincerely and honestly regarded the rights of the South 
as any other State in the Union. And he came espe- 
cially from a district that he knew—and if he could use 
stronger language he would—that he knew utterly de- 
spised and detested the whole question of a prompt and 
speedy abolition of slavery in the South. He knew that 
he spoke their voice when he said he was prepared to 
go all the lengths that honor and justice should require 
at his hands. While he admitted so much, he also look- 
ed at this: that the constitution guarantied to us all the 
rightto send our petitions to that House. But he went 
further, and took the other side of the question: that if 
that petition be not draughted in the style in which it 
ought to be, or if it be even inflammatory in its nature, 
and calculated to excite the feelings, why, then, he 
would throw it out, because they were assembled there 
fairly and dispassionately to meet this question. He 
would neither allow the high feelings of the South to 
disturb him in his judgment, nor the high feelings of the 
Nerth, who were some of them anxious to run al! 
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lengths, and some of them to cast the firebrand of slavery 
and abolition into that House. Now, on the question 
under consideration, he went with the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Grascock, ] that if there was any thing in 
that paper that did not comport with the dignity and 
respect of the House, vote for its rejection, come from 
where it might. But, at the same time, Mr. S. always 
held himself bound to vote for every petition sent there 
ina proper style and language, on any and every ques- 
tion, be it what it might, from any quarter of the nation. 

Mr. S. did not rise, he said, so much with a view of 
making these remarks, but to state a fact of which the 
House was probably not aware before the last vote was 
taken on this question. He would state to the House 
that it had already, that day, that very morning, referred 
a memorial upon this very question to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; and the Chair would state 
whether he was correct or not. 

The SPEAKER stated the fact to be so, and that he 
had conferred with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Buiecs] who presented the petition, informing him 
that it was the intention of the Chair to call the attention 
of the House to it. It was doubtless through inadvert- 
ence that the members of the House did not generally 
hear it; but the Chair intended to have made a state- 
ment of the fact to the House, and he so informed the 
mover. 

Mr. HAMMOND said the presentation of the petition 
had escaped him, or he should have made the same mo- 
tion with regard to that, which he did with reference to 
the other. 

Mr. PATTON then moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the memorial presented by Mr. Burecs was re- 
ferred. 

Mr. BRIGGS suggested it would be better to post- 
pone the consideration of it till the one before the House 
to-day was disposed of; which was agreed to. 

Mr. EVERETT moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HAWKINS called for the yeas and nays, but the 
House refused to order them; and tellers being appoint- 
ed, the ayes were 120, noes not counted. 

So the House adjourned till Monday. 





Monvay, DecemBer 21. 
SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, he said, to throw himself 
on the indulgence of the House, for the purpose of ask- 
ing what he was sure would be granted—the unanimous 
consent of the House to report a bill from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, for the relief of the sufferers 
by the Jate fire in the city of New York. 

Mr. JARVIS moved a suspension of the rule, so as to 
permit any of the committees to make reports; and it 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, then presented the following correspond- 
ence, report, and bill: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
December 19, 1835. 
Srr: I enclose, herewith, a copy of a communication 
received this morning from the collector of the customs 
at New York, and of my reply to it; and I venture to 
express a hope that all due indulgence will be extended 
by Congress to the sufferers who are indebted to the 
United States. 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Hon. C. C. CamBretene, 
Ch. Com. of Ways and Means, 
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Coutecror’s Orrice, half past 2 o’clock, 


New York, December 17, 1835. 


Dear Sir: Last night, between eight and nine o'clock, 
a fire broke out near the merchants’ exchange, and is 
still raging most violently, although the firemen have 
got it under control. By this disastrous visitation, be- 
tween four and five hundred buildings have been de- 
stroyed, and goods and other effects to the amount of 
from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. This calamity 
falls principally upon the heavy importing merchants; 
and they must unquestionably become greatly embar- 
rassed, and many of them ruined. 

The bonds of these individuals must be dishonored; all 
business is suspended, and our city, from being the seat 
of prosperity and wealth, within twenty-four hours, is 
now the abode of sorrow and despondency. It was 
thought, at first, that the bonds which should not be 
paid, owing to the consternation and confusion which 
prevail at present, might be held subject to your de- 
cision upon the matter; but, upon more mature reflec- 
tion, I have determined that I cannot, in any way, or 
under any circumstances, deviate from the course laid 
down by the law. Consequently I shall hand them over 
to the district attorney, as usual, trusting and believing 
that Congress will forthwith take some action on the 
subject of this heavy calamity. 

The merchants’ exchange and post office being de- 
stroyed, I have caused temporary accommodations to be 
erected in the inspector’s rooms, attached to this office, 
for the accommodation of the latter, until better can be 
procured elsewhere. The effects of the post office 
were all saved from injury. 

This office was in the greatest danger for a long time, 
as was one half of the city. But I did not remove an 
article, but was prepared to save every thing had it 
been necessary. 

{ am, dear sir, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, Collector. 

Hon. Leyr Woopsury, 


Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


‘vom the Seeretary of the Treasury ‘to the Collector at 
New York. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
December 19, 1835. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 17th instant, communi- 
cating the disastrous intelligence concerning the late 
fire in the city of New York, has been received. 

I hardly need assure you that, under this great calam- 
ity, your citizens shall have extended to them, from this 
Department, every indulgence which their misfortunes 
require, and which the laws and official duty will permit 
me to render. 

I therefore approve of your course in furnishing tem- 
porary accommodations for the post office, and have 
sanctioned the proposal of the marshal to tender also 
for the same purpose the use of the rooms in the City 
Hall now occupied by the United States courts. 

In respect to delay in the collection of bonds, or to 
remissions or reductions of duties in certain cases, they 
both deserve very favorable consideration. But as you 
remark concerning your own power about the former, 
it may be added as to my power about both, that the 
acts of Congress now give me no control over the sub- 
ject. Ido not doubt; however, that the subject will be 


of its views soon given, and, in the mean time, I do not 
hesitate to believe that you and the district attorney 
would be sustained and justified if, in the exercise of a 


| 
| taken up by Congress on Monday, and some expression 
! 
| 
| sound discretion under this afflicting emergency, you 
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did not press the collection of bonds in all cases, where 
the public security would not be impaired by a short de- 
Jay, and where the parties are in a situation which would 
probably cause Congress to extend to them some relief. 
With much sympathy and regard, 
Iam your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
SamvreL Swartwovrt, Esq. 


P. S. The Solicitor of the Treasury will be requested 


to write toa similar effect to-day to the district attorney, 
in regard to the bonds. 


The Secretary of the Treasury having transmitted to 
the Committee of Ways and Means a letter from the 
collector of the port of New York, giving an account of 
the late disastrous conflagration at that place, and rep- 
resenting the entire suspension of credit and prostration 
of trade, the committee respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report: 

Deeply sympathizing with the immediate and several 
sufferers by a great national calamity, the Committee of 
Ways and Means lost no time in considering the commu- 
nication of the Secretary of the Treasury. The disaster 
is of an unparalleled character, and its consequences 
must be felt by every interest and every quarter of the 
Union. An exercise of all the constitutional powers of 
the Federal Government is in this instance demanded, 
not only by the highest considerations of national policy 
and justice, but prompt measures are essentially neces- 


Slavery in the District of Columbia. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


sary to the collection of the revenue in every part of the | 


Union to the public interest in every branch of the na- 
tional expenditure, and to arrest, or at least to diminish, 
the calamitous effects of the late conflagration on all in- 
terests, and in every section of the country. 

In considering what measures were best calculated to 
moderate the shock upon the trade, revenue, and indus- 
try of the country, three propositions were suggested, 


viz: the extensiun of the credit on bonds due from those | 


who have suffered by the late fire, three, four, and five 
years—placing the vast surplus revenues of the country 
where they may be more actively and extensively em- 
ployed, in our cities, in extending relief to the embar- 
rassed and impoverished debtors of Government, and 
remitting the duty on all merchandise destroyed in ori- 
ginal packages. The committee submit a bill embracing 
the first two propositions. The first provision is in ac- 
cordance with the practice of Government heretofore; 
the second, while it will most extensively relieve the 
immediate wants of trade, and aid in reviving the ener- 
gies of the commercial capital of the Union, cannot 
diminish in any manner the security of Government, or 
embarrass the operations of the Treasury. The ques- 
tion of remitting duties on property destroyed was also 
considered by the committee, but appearing to require 
previous examination and more deliberation, and not 
wishing to delay the proposed measures of relief, it was 
not finally acted on. 

A BILL for the relief of the sufferers by fire in the city 

of New York. 


Whereas various persons are indebted to the United 
States for duties on merchandise, for which bonds have 
been given, with one or more sureties, payable to the 
collector for the district of New York, and the said per- 
sons have suffered a loss of property by the late confla- 
gration at that place, 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the collector of the port of New York be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, as he may deem best cal- 
culated to secure the interests of the United States, to 
cause to be extended (with the assent of the sureties 


| 
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thereon) the time of the payment of all bonds heretofore 
given for duties as aforesaid, to periods not exceeding 
an average of three, four, and five years; or to allow 
the said bonds to be cancelled upon giving to the said 
collector new bonds, with one or more sureties, to the 
satisfaction of the said collector, for the sums of the 
former bonds, respectively payable in average periods 
of three, four, and five years, from and after the day 
of payment specified in the bonds to be taken up or 
cancelled as aforesaid. And the said collector is here- 
by authorized and directed to give up or cancel all such 
bonds upon the receipt of others described in this act; 
which last-mentioned bonds shall be proceeded with, 
in all respects, like other bonds which are taken by col- 
lectors for duties due to the United States: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to bonds which had fallen due before the 17th day of 
the present month. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to transfer to such 
banks as he may select any surplus moneys of the Goy- 
ernment, or any part thereof, which may not be requi- 
red for the public service, and to permit the same to 
remain in such banks for twelve months from the pas- 
sage of this act. 

After the reading of this bill, Mr. CAMBRELENG 
said there was another subject before the committee 
which was not definitively acted on, viz: the remission 
of duties on goods destroyed, which required more ex- 
amination and deliberation. This subject was brought 
before the committee by the letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting letters from the collector 
of the port of New York. He would not detain the 
House by any remarks on the subject now, and merely 
zemarking that it was with infinite regret, for the cause 
of it, that he found himself called upon, as the first act 
in his new situation, to bring in a bill of this description, 
he would ask the indulgence of the House to take up 
the subject to-morrow. 

The bill was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKEON hoped, he said, that the bill would be 
acted on speedily, and the committee would soon report 
on the proposition to remit the duties. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG stated, as the bill was in the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, it 
could be taken up at any time after the papers were 
printed. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The Housé resumed the consideration of the petition 
from sundry inhabitants of the town of Wrentham, in 
Massachusetts, praying the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

The motion to reject the petition still pending, 

Mr. OWENS rose to address the House; but 

Mr. PINCKNEY expressed a hope ‘that the subject 
would be suspended, in order to present petitions and 
memorials. 

Mr. OWENS said he would with great pleasure ac- 
cede to the wish of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
if the matter itself was not a matter of very great im- 
port. He rose for the purpose of endeavoring to rec- 
oncile the conflicting opinions of gentlemen on all sides, 
and to submit certain propositions, which, he trusted, if 
the House would accept, would put to rest this agitating, 
delicate, and dangerous question. It was useless for 
him to regret that this question had been brought be- 
fore the House. It wasuselessto regret that this question 
had been the subject of discussion. The apple of dis- 
cord had been thrown into the House. It had net been 
done by the South. But it was there, and the House 
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must meet it—the House must “handle it. But he did 
regret—he deeply deplored—the manner in which the 
debate on it had been conducted. It was not calculated 
to do any good, but was well calculated to produce anti- 
social as well as hostile feelings. Nordid he agree 
with some gentlemen in their remarks that the South 
asked no aid from the North. On the contrary, he 
would say that the South did ask aid from the North, 
and the North wanted aid fromthe South. Their wants 
were reciprocal, and it was these wants that produced 
our confederacy. It was these wants that had cement- 
ed our Union; and it was the increase of these wants 
that would give perpetuity—nay, immortality—to it. 
The propositions he wished to submit to the House, he 
did trust, and confidently believed, the honorable mover 
of the original proposition would accept and support, 
and that the House itself would give a warm and cordial 
support. The propositions he intended to submit were 
couched in language as strong, if not stronger, than the 
original motion, and they were more extended in their 
aperation. It was not to meet the question on this pe- 
tition alone, but to meet the question, come in what 
shape it might. It was to operate upon all petitions 
that might come with the same tendency or object; nay, 
in one word, it was to grapple with the subject itseif. 
He perfectly agreed with the advocates of the original 
motion, that this was a measure that required a bold, a 
prompt, and decisive expression of opinion from that 
House. The South required it; the country required 
it. It could not be blinked. It could not be evaded by 
legislative finesse. It ought not to be eluded by technical 
objections. He therefore reiterated that he confidently 
expected those gentlemen, as lovers of their country, 
and well-wishers of the peace and safety of the land, 
would support his resolution with warmth. He had, 
also, no doubt that those gentlemen whose sense of del- 
icacy suggested constitutional objections to the rejec- 
tion of petitions, would support the propositions he 
should have the honor to submit to the House, because 
they would find that these propositions were free from 
that objection. He admitted, in the fullest latitude, 
the constitutional right to petition, what was termed the 
sacred right of petitioning, but he hoped he might add, 
without offence, that, from the evidence he had of its 
abuse, a good man might doubt whether the good com- 
pensated for the evil, if the evil were not temporary, 
and the good permanent and lasting. There was an- 
other class of individuals to whom he would address 
himself. It was those who, in all probability, would be 
for the principles contained in the petition. 

To those gentlemen he would say, not assuming the 
character of a lecturer, but as their associate, that ad- 
mitting the constitutional right to act upon this subject, 
which he denied, he would tell those gentlemen that 
right was not’an abstract position and unqualified term; 
that, in the exercise of every right, there were corre- 
sponding duties; and that the first duty of an American 
statesman, of an American legislator, was to look to the 
welfare of the people and to the integrity of the repub- 
lic; he would say to them that, in discussing this, or any 
other question of a national and political character, they 
must not examine it with the warm imagination of an 
enthusiast, with the characteristic tenderness of the phil- 
anthropist, nor with the cold calculations of the philoso- 
pher, but as statesmen, looking at it in all its bearings; 
and if they were satisfied in their consciences that it was 
not calculated to benefit the republic, they ought not to 
legislate upon it. if gentlemen would turn their minds 
upon this subject, he was satisfied they would have no 
hesitation as to their course. If the positions he 
should have the honor to submit to the House be acce- 
ded to by a triumphant majority, he had no hesitation in 
saying that it would be considered by the country 
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bastilenrer of peace, the rainbow that ‘oan dididaate 
the clouds and darkness now resting on the land. With 
these views, and under the operations of these feelings, 
he would move the House to lay the original proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ham- 
mon»n] on the table, together with every matter connect- 
ed with it, so as to enable him to submit his propositions 
to the House. 

Mr. OWENS then sent the following resolutions to the 
Chair, which were read. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. 

And be it further resolved, That in case any petitions 
praying the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia be hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion 
of this House that the same ought to be laid on the table 
without reading. 

Mr. OWENS expressed the hope that the resoliftions 
would be accepted by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, in lieu of his motion to reject the petition. 

Mr. HAMMOND was very sorry, he said, that he 
could not accept the proposition, and he hoped the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WISE proposed to amend the first resolution by 
adding, ‘* because Congress has no power to legislate on 
it under the constitution of the United States;” and to 
amend the second by striking out all after the word 
** Resolved,” and inserting, ** that this House will not 
receive any future memorials on that subject;” adding 
that with these modifications, he would vote for the res- 
olutions. 

Mr. OWENS declined the acceptance of the amend- 
ments as modifications of his resolutions. 

Mr. PATTON asked what would be the consequence 
of laying the motion on the table? Would the resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from Georgia then be in order? 

The CHAIR replied that they would not. It would 
be in order to move to suspend the rule, to allow him to 
move them, or, when the States were called for resolu- 
tions, they might be offered without suspension of the 
rule. 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS rose to inquire what was the state 
of this question; and he asked from confessed ignorance 
of what the question was. On the last day, when the 
subject was debated, such a variety of motions was fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession, and apparently 
without object or order, that he had entirely lost the 
train of them. A memorial for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade, in the District of Columbia, was pre- 
sented by an honorable colleague of bis, [Mr. Jackson, | 
who moved its reference to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or a select committee. 

The SPEAKER here reminded the gentleman that 
the motion before the House allowed of no discussion, 
| 
’ 
| 
} 
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and said he would state the question. 

Mr. ADAMS asked if a similar petition, presented by 
another of his colleagues, was not, on the same day, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
whether the subject was not, therefore, actually before 
that committee. 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative; but stated 
that a motion to reconsider the vote of reference was pend- 
ing. He would now state the question, for the informa- 

| tion of the House. A memorial was presented, and three 
motions made in regard to it: one to commit, another 
| to lay on the table, and a third to reject. ‘The motion 
| now before the House was to lay the petition, and all the 
| motions pending in reference to it, on the table. 
| The question being taken on the motion to lay the 
| petition, and all the motions relating to it, on the table, it 
was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 140, nays 76, as 
follows: 
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Yras—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ashley, Bar- 
ton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, 
Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Buchanan, Burns, Cambreleng, 
Carr, Carter, Casey, George Chambers, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Chapin, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Craig, Cramer, 
Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Dromgoole, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, French, 
Fry, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Gil- 
let, Grantland, Graves, Haley, Hamer, Hannegan, Har- 
din, Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Henderson, Holsey, Hopkins, How- 
ard, Howell, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, 
Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Richard 
M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, 
Lansing, Laporte, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, Thomas 
Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, William 
Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, May, McComas, 
McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Miller, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, 
Franklin Pierce, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, John Rey- 
nolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Rogers, Schenck, 
Seymour, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shep- 
perd, Shinn, Smith, Spangler, Sutherland, Taliaferro, 
Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, Toucey, Turrill, 
Underwood, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, 
Webster, Weeks, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams—140, 

Nars—Megsrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Bailey, Bell, 
Bond, Morden, Bouldin; Briggs, Bunch} Wiliam B. Cal- 
houn, Campbell, John Chambers, Childs, Claiborne, 
Clark, Connor; Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Penny, 
Dunlap, Evans, Everett} Fowler, Philo C. Fuller, Rice 
Garland, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grayson, Gren- 
nell, Griffin, Joseph Hall, Hiland Hall, Hammond, Hard, 
Harper, Hazeltine, Hiester, Hoar, Hunt, William Jack- 
son, Janes, Henry Johnson, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Maury, McCarty, McKay, 
McKennan, Milligan, Morris, Parker, Patton, Dutee J. 
Pearce, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Pickens, Petts, 
Reed, Robertson, Russell, Shields, Slade, Sloane, 
Sprague, Standefer, Storer, Waddy Thompson, White, 
Whittlesey, Wise—76. 

So the petition, and all the motions depending thereon, 
were ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. OWENS moved that the rules of the House be 
suspended, in order to allow him to offer the resolutions 
he had already indicated to the -House; on which he 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the nega- 
tive: Yeas 100, nays 115, as follows: 

Yeas—-Messrs. Barton, Bean, Beardsley, Boon, Boyd, 
Burns, Cambreleng, Campbell, Chaney, Claiborne, 
Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Cramer, Cushman, 
Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Farlin, Forester, French, Fry, W. K. Fuller, James 
Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Graham, 
Grantland, Graves, Grayson, Griffin, Joseph Hall, Ha- 
mer, Hammond, Hannegan, Albert G. Harrison, Haw- 
kins, Haynes, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Huntington, 
Huntsman, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Cave Jolinson, Hen- 
ry Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Lansing, 
Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, William Muson, May, 
McKay, McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Montgome- 
ry, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Patton, 
Franklin Pierce, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Pickens, 
Pinckney, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, 
Rogers, Seymour, William B. Shepard, Shields, Storer, 
Taylor, Thomas, Waddy Thompson, Toucey, Towns, 
Turrill, Vanderpool, Ward, Weeks, Wise--100. 

Nars-—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, H. Allen, Anthony, 
Ashley, Bailey, Beale, Beaumont, Bell, Bockee, 
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| Bond, Borden, Bouldin, Bovee, Briggs, Brown Bu- 


| chanan, Bunch, W. B. Calhoun, Carr, Carter, Casey, 
| George Chambers, John Chambers, Chapin, Childs, 
Clark, Craig, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Davis, Den- 
| ny, Evans, Everett, Fairfield, Fowler, Philo C. Fuller, 
| Galbraith, Granger, Grennell, Haley, H. Hall, Hard, 
| Hardin, Harlan, Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Hazeltine, 
Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, Hubley, Hunt, In- 
gersoll, Ingham, W. Jackson, Janes, J. Johnson, R. M. 
Johnson, Judson, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, 
Lane, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Thomas Lee, 
Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Love, Job Mann, M. Mason, 
S. Mason, Maury, McCarty, McComas, McKennan, Mil- 
ler, Milligan, Morgan, Morris, Parker D. J. Pearce, 
Phelps, Potts, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Russell, 
Schenck, A. H. Shepperd, Shinn, Slade, Sloane, Smith, 
Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, 
J. Thomson, Underwood, Wagener, Wardwell, Wash- 
ington, Webster, White, Whittlesey, L. Williams, S. 
Williams—115. 

So the House refused to suspend the rule. [Two 
thirds of the members present would have been neces- 
sary to carry that question. ] 

Mr. PATTON called up the motion made by him on 
Friday last, to reconsider the vote of the House by which 
a petition for the abolition of slavery in the District, 
presented by a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Briaes,} was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The motion having been taken up— 

Mr. PATTON rose and addressed the House as fol- 
lows: 

He said that the vote which had been just taken 
against suspending the rules for the purpose of taking 
up the resolution offered by the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Owens,] must have convinced the House, and es- 
pecially those gentlemen from the South who had voted 
for laying the former petition on the table, inconsistent- 
ly with their vote on Friday last upon the same propo- 
sition, of the futility of any such scheme as had been 
proposed for procuring a direct vote of the House upon 
the principles involved in the petitions that had been 
offered, and would continue to be offered, praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. Those 
with whom he felt and acted on this question gave this 
apparently inconsistent vote under the belief that there 
would be no difficulty in suspending the rules to take up 
the proposition of the gentleman from Georgia. They 
so calculated, and were deccived or mistaken. I, said 
Mr. P., had no confidence in such calculation, and was 
not mistaken. That vote, said Mr. P., I think, has fur- 
ther demonstrated that it is idle to attempt to avoid this 
subject by any parliamentary mancuvre, and that the 
only way of obtaining a direct vote upon the great and 
interesting questions embraced by them, is by making a 
proposition presenting the question growing out of the 
petitions in connexion with the petitions themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary that this House should 
| be apprized and fully impressed with the necessity of 
quieting the anxiety, the agitation, and the alarm for 
the institutions of the country, which are abroad in the 
land, and that as the means, perhaps the only means, of 
| doing so, it should meet those questions directly, and 
| dispose of them decisively and permanently. Iam ready 
| to meet these questions; and I believe J express the uni- 

versal sentiment of the representation from the South, 
in saying they are ready to meet it; and while we do 
| not desire discussion, and for one I will do nothing to 
| provoke it, at the same time we will not, we cannot, we 


dare not, shrink from it, if it be forced upon us from 
| other q arters l pre fer voting upon the quest ons at 
once, and without discussion, if possible. If this sub- 


ject must be discussed, it ought to be discussed, and it 
a 5 , 
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is hoped will be discussed, in the spirit which ought to 
characterize members of the same political family, and 
alike imbued with the patriotic purpose of rendering | 
permanent this great and glorious Union. 

Let the vote referring this petition be reconsidered, 
a reference made by inadvertence, and then the petition 
will be open again for consideration; and, in connexion 
with it, let the principles involved in the petition be 
presented for the consideration and decision of the 
House in some form, which will show distinctly and un- 
equivocally that a majority of the representatives of the 
people of the North, as well as of the South, are op- 
posed to the schemes of the abolitionists, and also to 
the efforts which are making to interfere with the sub- 
ject of slavery in the District of Columbia. Let it be 
shown, if it be so, that there is such a majority opposed 
to an interference with slavery in this District, not upon 
considerations merely temporary, and influenced by ex- 
isting political circumstances, but upon those high and 
paramount considerations which belong to the great 
rights of property, as well as individual and political 
safety, which are connected with it. 

My own strong, abiding, and confiding opinion is, 
that this Government has no right to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia. But, sir, 1 am aware of the 
difficulties which exist in the minds of many gentlemen 
from the North on this question. It is, perhaps, rational 
that they should, from their position, their habits of 
thinking, and their prejudices, entertain more difficulty 
on this subject than we do. I feel every disposition to 
respect their opinions, and to make great allowance even 
for their prejudices. Give us, then, a distinct, unequiv- 
ocal, and unevasive vote upon the propriety of interfer- 
ing with the subject of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. Satisfy us that the House is opposed to such inter- 
ference upon the grounds of principle, permanent, 
abiding, which reach above, and go beyond, the tran- 
sient and fleeting circumstances of the hour, and unin- 
fluenced by the existing political contests of the day. 

Do this, and I care nothing about discussing or de- 
ciding the constitutional question. I will not quarrel 
about what will then be a mere abstraction. A declara- 
tion of the conviction of the House, that they will not, 
and that Congress ought not, to interfere in this matter, 
now or hereafter, will satisfy the people of the South, 
and especially the States of Virginia and Maryland, who 
are more especially interested in the question. It should 
be known, it is not disguised--it would be mere affecta- 
tion to attempt to conceal the fact—that there does exist 
in many parts of the southern country a strong appre- 
hension, I will not say suspicion, that there are some, 
here and elsewhere, who are indisposed to meet this 
question fairly and directly; 


ni . : 3 
“That palter with us in a double sense. 


{The Cuair here remarked that the gentleman from 
Virginia would be pleased to remember that it was not 


motion to reconsider. ] 

Mr. P. resumed. 1 was not, Mr. Speaker, discussing 
the merits of the question; and I am sure that the Chair, 
on reflection, as well as the House, will do me the jus- 
tice to remember that I have not said one word, in the 
way of argument, on the merits of the question involved 
in the petition. !am urging the propriety of reconsid- 
eration, so that we may have a direct vote upon these 
principles, and, if need be, discuss them. I repeat, 
then, and I say it for no purpose or wish to arouse the 
feelings, to influence the pride, or rouse the resentment 
of any gentleman here, that there does exist 
hension that there are some who wish to evade 
tion, and who seem to be with us, while they are in truth 
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against us; **that keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope.” 

It is necessary, in every point of view, to have a di- 
rect vote on this question. Let such a decision be made, 
as I trust and am willing to believe there will be, from 
the votes heretofore taken, and the present excitement 
of the country will be allayed. So far as this subject is 
concerned, the South will repose again in the confidence 
that this most essential and vital interest of theirs will 
not be disturbed and made the subject of perpetual and 
angry conflict. Tet it be sure that the efforts made by 
these petitions will not be entertained by Congress, now 
nor hereafter, and you will at once calm the troubled 
waters of agitation. Refuse to do it, and you incur the 
risk of aggravating that excitement into a storm which 
may shake the pillars of the confederacy to their deep- 
est foundation. 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said he hoped the motion to 
reconsider this vote would not prevail; and he express- 
ed this hope for the very reason which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Patron] had assigned for voting in 
favor of the motion. It appears to me (said Mr. A.) 
that the only way of getting this question from the view 
of the House and of the nation, is to dispose of all peti- 
tions on the subject in the same way. This is not a new 
opinion; I assumed this position in my very first act as 
a member of this House, from the very time when I first 
took my seat as a member of the 22d Congress. At 
that time fifteen petitions were transmitted to me, not 
from my own constituents, but from citizens of the So- 
ciety of Friends in the State of Pennsylvania, with a re- 
quest that I would present them to the House. Sir, I 
did so in homage to the sacred right of petition—a right 
which, in whatever manner it may be treated by other 
members of this House, shall never be treated by me 
other than with respect. 

But, sir, not being in favor of the object of the peti- 
tions, I then gave notice to the House and to the country, 
that upon the supposition that these petitions had been 
transmitted to me under the expectation that I should 
present them, I felt it my duty to say I should not sup- 
port them. And, sir, the reason which I gave at that 
time for declining to support them was precisely the same 
reason which the gentleman from Virginia now gives 
for reconsidering this motion—-namely, to keep the dis- 
cussion of the subject out of the House. I said, sir, 
that 1 believed this discussion would be altogether un- 
profitable to the House and to the country ; but, in def- 
erence to the sacred right of petition, 1 moved that 
these fifteen petitions, all of which were numerously 
signed, should be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, at the head of which was, at that 
time, a distinguished citizen of Virginia, now, I regret 
to say--and the whole country has occasion to regret-- 
no more. These petitions were thus referred, and, 
after a short period of time, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia made a report to this 
House, which report was read, and unanimously accept- 
ed; and nothing more has been heard of these petitions 
from that day to this. In taking the course I then took, 
I was not sustained by the unanimous voice of my own 
constituents; there were many among them, persons as 
respectable and as entitled to consideration as any others, 
who disapproved of the course I pursued on that occa- 
sion. 

Attempts were made within the district I then rep- 
resented to get up meetings of the people to instruct 
me to pursue a different course, or to multiply petitions 
of the same character. These efforts were continued 
during the whole of that long session of Congress; but, 
1 am gratified to add, without any other result than that, 
from one single town of the district which I had the 
honor to represent, a solitary petition was forwarded 
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before the close of the session, with a request that I 
would present it to the House. Sir, I did present it, 
and it was referred to the same Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I believe nothing more has been 
heard of it since. From the experience of this session, 
I was perfectly satisfied that the true and only method 
of keeping this subject out of discussion was, to take 
that course; to refer all petitions of this kind to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, or some other 
Committee of the House, to receive their report, and 
to accept it unanimously. This does equal justice to all 
parties in the country; it avoids the discussian of this 
agitating question on the one hand, and, on the other, 
it pays a due respect to the right of the constituent to 
petition. 

Two years afterwards, sim'lar petitions were present- 
ed, and at that time an effort made, without success, 
to do that which has now been done successfully in one 
instance. An effort was made to lay these petitions on 
the table; the House did not accede to the proposition: 
they referred the petitions as they had been before re- 
ferred, and with the same result. For, from the mo- 
ment that these petitions are referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, they go to the family vault 
**of all the Capulets,” and you will never hear of them 
afterwards. 

At the first session of the last Congress, a gentleman 
from the State of New York, a distinguished member 
of this House, now no longer here, which I regret to 
say, although I do not doubt that his place is well sup- 
plied, presented one or more petitions to this effect, and 
delivered along and eloquent speech of two hours in 
support of them. And what was the result? He was 
not answered: not a word was said, but the vote of the 
House was taken; the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on the District, and we have heard nothing 
more of them since. At the same session, or probably 
at the very last session, a distinguished member of this 
House, from the State of Connecticut, presented one 
or more petitions to the same effect, and declared in 
his place that he himself concurred in all the opinions 
expressed. Did this declaration light up the flame of 
discord in this House? Sir, he was heard with patience 
and complacency. He moved the reference of the pe- 
titions to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and there they went to sleep the sleep of death. Mr. 
Anams, speaking from recollection, was [the Reporter 
is requested by him to state} mistaken with respect to 
the reference of the petitions presented at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to the committee. They were then 
for the first time laid on the table, as was the motion to 
print one of them. At the preceding session of the last 
Congress, as at all former times, all such petitions had 
been referred to committees and printed when so desired. 
Why not adopt the same course now? Here isa peti- 
tion which has been already referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Leave it there, and, my 
word for it, sir, you will have just such a result as has 
taken place time after time before. Your Committee 
on the District certainly is not an abolition committee. 
You will have a fit, proper, and able report from them; 
the House, sud silentio, will adopt it, and you will hear 
no more about it. But if you are to reconsider the vote, 
and to lay these petitions on the table; if you come to 
the resolution that this House will not receive any more 
petitions, what will be the consequence? In a large 
portion of this country every individual member who 
votes with you will be left at home at the next election, 


these petitions on the table. 

What will be the next consequence? Sir, you will 
have discussion; and, to my regret I say it, discussion 
has been called for and challenged upon this floor. It 
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has been challenged. And what will the discussion 
amount to? A discussion upon the merits of slavery. 
Sir, on such a discussion every speech made by a Repre- 
sentative from the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, in 
this House, will be an incendiary pamphlet, and what 
will you do with them? ‘The speeches of my colleagues, 
probably of myself, will be incendiary; because, if dis- 
cussion is thrust upon us, I doubt not 1 might make a 
speech as incendiary as any pamphlet upon which such 
torrents of denunciation have been poured upon us. If 
{ were capable of the craven and recreant spirit of 
shrinking from expressing, not probably so much my 
own sentiments as those of my constituents, I should go 
home to their scorn, and they would send here a man 
who would represent them more faithfully. 

Well, sir, what becomes of these incendiary pam- 
phlets, the speeches in this House, if they go tothe 
public? What will be done with them by the public 
press? The newspapers report these speeches; every 
speech is circulated through your whole country; and 
how can you arrest it?) Will you introduce a resolution 
that members of this House shall not speak a word in 
derogation of the sublime merits of slavery’? You must 
have a resolution of this kind, to follow the one laid 
upon your table this morning—a resolution that no 
member of this House shall dare to utter an incendiary 
sentiment! And what is that incendiary sentiment? 
Why, it is, in substance, the contents of these pam- 
phlets. Well, sir, you begin with suppressing the right 
of petition; you must next suppress the right of speech 
in this House; for you must offer a resolution that every 
member who dares to express a sentiment of this kind 
shall be expelled, or that the speeches shall not go forth 
to the public—shall not be circulated. What willbe the 
consequence then? You suppress the right of petition; 
you suppress the freedom of speech; the freedom of 
the press, and the freedom of religion; for, in the minds 
of many worthy, honest, and honorable men, fanatics, 
if you please so to call them, this is a religious question, 
in which they act under what they believe to be a sense 
of duty to their God; and, however erroneous may be 
their conclusions, it is not for me, nor for this House, to 
judge them. ‘Therefore, sir, in deference to what has 
been heretofore the usage of this House, in deference 
to the respect which is due to the right of petition, 
and the respect which is due to the right of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of religion, 
I hope that this petition will be left where it has been 
placed by the House, in the possession of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and that we shall hear no 
more about it. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he had for many sufficient 
reasons for a long time entertained the most profound 
respect for the gentleman last up, [Mr. Anams, of Mas- 
sachusetts,] and for no one thing more than for what he 
had always been informed and believed in relation to 
this same subject, now before the House. He had been 
informed by his predecessor, [Mr. Randolph], of whom 
the world knew far more than he could tell them, that 
the gentleman had at all times paid the most delicate 


| and tender regard to our rights and our interest, as well 


as our feelings, upon this subject. He had ever remark- 
ed the same sacred and inviolate regard paid to it by 
him since he (Mr. B.) bad the honor of a seat on this 
floor. He would be obliged to depart from him a little 
on this occassion, not so much that he had an objection of 
himself to referring the subject-matter to the committee, 


| were there nothing in the petition but a naked request 
and some one will be sent who is not prepared to lay | 


that we should abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, as on account of certain other matter that is in it. 
He had on another day expressed his willingness to 
meet the question flatly, and that his constituents should 
know all he knew in relation to it; but in deference to 
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his brethren from the South—a deference he had always | ruption. 
felt, and would feel, and would act under, in some good 


degree, he had not insisted, both sessions he had had the | but he would beseech these fair petitioners to give 
honor of a seat in that House, on coming directly to the | themselves no further trouble about the ladies of the 
question, and putting the South in possession of all that | South. They were in no danger of contamination. 
was contained in those petitions. Could they suffer by comparison with the fair in any 
Mr. B. said he did not know how the House could part of the world, in any quality that could adorn or 
get at the contents of a petition without reading it, and | ornament the sex, or render it lovely? It was a mere 
if all the South would accord with him, and could see as hypothesis that negro slavery had corrupted the people; 
he did, were one of the petitions presented with nothing | the fact was not so. It was true, as the gentleman from 
but the petition--nothing insulting to the South—he | Massachusetts had said, that a gentleman, last session, 
would be willing to refer it to the Committee on the | had made a long and eloquent speech, and when he con- 
District of Columbia, of which he had the honor to be a | cluded, nothing was said, and the petition was laid on 
member. But, while the preamble contained slurs on | the table, where it has slept the sleep of death. 
the South, he never could again, he trusted, sit patient- It is true, as the gentleman says, that the petitions of 
ly and hear abuse of his constituents, direct or indirect, | last session upon the same subject, have all met the same 
referred to a committee of that House for consideration. | fate. But since that time there had been a great change 
He would ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if there | in things. Shall we stand here, (said Mr. B.,) after all 
was any thing abusive in the petitions referred to the | that has passed during the summer, and hear and receive 
committee and reported on? If he heard the petition | abusive petitions on abolitioa—patiently, too? He was 
read rightly, there were many disrespectful slurs thrown | surprised to hear the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
over the people of the South. Apvams] say, that the speeches of himself and those of 
Mr. Bricés said he thought it likely the gentleman | his colleagues might, and probably would be, if pushed 
from Virginia labored under a mistake; and if he would | much further on this subject, as incendiary as any of 
yield the floor for a few moments, for the petition was | those pamphlets, and he had not thought it; and if such 
very short, Mr. B. would ask the House to have it read, | were their feelings, he would prefer they should come 
which had not been done at the time of its presentation. | out. But he was sure the gentleman did not entertain 
Mr. Bovipin had understood, he said, that they | feelings and objects as incendiary as many expressed in 
were all from one printed copy, and took it for granted | those pamphlets. He was sure the gentleman had not 
it was word for word with the one that had, in some } taken the trouble to read some that he (Mr. B.) had seen. 
sort, been under debate. He would, then, rather hear | Did he know that they contained propositions, with ac- 
it read. tions according with them, that would freeze the blood 
The petition was then read by the Clerk. with horror to witness if put into execution, that could 
Mr. B. continued. He was pleased to find it not as } never be thought of without shuddering, by any man 
bad by any means as the other. Yet it contained nearly | who felt for his wife, his children, his friends, his neigh- 
the same in substance. All that was contained in this | bors, or his country. He knew the gentleman enter- 
petition in relation to trading in human flesh, applied to | tained no such objects or feelings towards us, and har- 
this District, applied also with equal force to Virginia. | bored no such designs against us. 
All these petitions took a swaggering stand over the In conclusion, Mr. B. said that he would vote for the 
South, and proposed a kind of guardianship over their | reconsideration; and if a petition came on without any 
morals, and were dreadfully afraid that hulding negroes | offensive language attached to il, and his brethren and 
had made us vastly corrupt, snd would make us more | colleagues from the South should agree with him, he 
so. Let him that is without fault cast the first stone. | would have no particular objection to have it referred, 
**We thank God that we are not as other men, whore- | and a direct answer given. 
mongers and adulterers.” This was the language of Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said the gen- 
these petitions, all of them. They miglit and did have | tleman from Georgia [Mr. Guascocx] had congratulated 
a little thin gauze over them, such as this: They did | the House and the country upon the tone and language 
not presume to dictate to the South—they did not mean | of the gentiemen from the non-slaveholding Stites who 
to disparage their sister States, or dictate tothem. But | had taken part in this debate. 1 (said Mr. T.) very 
the acts they do are such as to call down the vengeance | heartily concurred in that congratulation. | am not dis- 
of Heaven upon them. Comparisons were drawn, ex- | posed to look for sinister and bad motives where those 
press or implied. He had no idea of imitating these | which are direct and honorable are avowed. 1 must, 
petitioners, and swaggering over the North; but who | for the present at least, take it for granted that gentle- 
first made traffic of human flesh, and made profit by | men mean what they say. I will not drive off those who 
bringing the negroes here? and who expects to be paid | may be our friends by prematurely suspecting or de 
for carrying them back? Now, both have a name over | nouncing them. But I must say that the course of sume 
the Atlantic, where we are known only by character. | gentlemen to-day has been well calculated to impair that 
Did these petitioners ever hear of a man’s suffering | confidence, and to justify suspicions then expressed by 
merely by its being made known that he came froma | some of my friends. Of one thing I assure gentlemen, 
State in this Union south of Mason and Dixon’s line? | that, with all the manoeuvring of parliamentary, let me 
Did any man ever hear or know of a nation of people on | add of party, tactics, that they shall not elude a direct 
any side of Masun and Dixon’s line that stood higher | issue upon this question—an issue that will have to be 
for any of the cardinal virtues—honor, truth, justice, | met with masks off. And then, sir, either my confidence 
and charity, gentleness of heart, and honesty? Was it | in gentlemen or the suspicions of my friends will be jus- 
thought that we would suffer by a comparison with the | tified. 
petitioners? But, sir, if 1 was satisfied with the language of the 
The ladies, too, had petitioned. God forbid that a | non-slaveholding gentlemen, { was rejoiced, in my heart 
word of disrespect should escape him in relation to the | was I glad, to listen to the manly and decided language 
ladies in any quarter of the world, Let him at all times | of the gentleman from Georgia. It gave me assurance 
be sensible of the deference and devotion that was at | that, on this question, if no other, there will be a tho- 
all times under all circumstances due to them. But let | rough union of the whole South, in council and in action, 
no one from any quarter think it necessary to petition | if need be, on this great and absorbing question, Y« 
Congress to preserve the ladies of the South from cor- 


He would draw no comparisons between 
ladies, neither was there any thing to compare to them; 
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sir, this absorbing question, by whose salutary warmth, 
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ay, heat, if you please, the pestilent vapors of party 
strife and personal faction will be taken up. The ques- 
tion before the House is, will it reconsider a vote here- 
tofore inadvertently given (as is admitted on all hands) 
on the reference of a petition? A vote ona kindred 
petition has just been taken, and gentlemen all around 
me exclaim they were tricked, they were entrapped. 
Yes, sir, such is the language of a distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia, with whom I find myself acting on 


this question; but with whom, in all human probability, | 


I shall find myself acting on no other. And, sir, let me 
ask, if the majority desire to avail themselves of a vote 
thus obtained? | know not the feelings of this body, but, 


regarding it asa body of gentlemen, I am almost afraid | 


of giving offence by asking the question. Those with 
whom I act here, sir, and with whom I have acted in 
times which are past, and ina crisis, every thing of which 
fam willing should be forgotten, but the great principles 
which were asserted, a band of patriots whose party 
name is the only epitaph I desire upon my tomb, have 
been charged with getting up this discussion for party 
purposes. It is untrue. No, sir, we not only will not 
ourselves, nor will we allow others to touch this vital 
and delicate question for any such purpose. 
subject, hands off is the word. Thus far may you go, 
but no farther. 
the offices, the honors of this Government—but there is 
one interest which must not be involved, and it is this. 


As to discussing this subject before any human tribu- | ) : 
| of the North, a most notable set of philanthropists, who 
} seek to place the black race in a worse condition than 


nal, | will not. & will not condescend to vindicate to 
this House or elsewhere, this or any other of our do- 
mestic institutions. It is no affair of yours; you have 
no right to touch it, still less to demand a reason 
of us for its continuance. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Prerce,] and | must say that his voice 
sounded in my ear as the voice of a friend, said that we 


of the South could not know the state of things at the | 


North; that in his district there was not one abolitionist 
in five hundred. If t did not know it before, I do now, 
sir, because he has said so. Let me say, in my turn, 
that he does not know the state of feeling at the South, 
and I do, with a full knowledge of all my responsibilities, 
declare thatan my opinion nothing. will satisfy the exci- 
ted, the almost frenzied South, but an indignant rejec- 
tion of these petitions; such a rejection as will, at the 
same time that it respects the right of petitioning, ex- 


press the predetermination, the foregone conclusion, of | 
the House on the subject—a rejection, sir, that will sat- 


isfy the South, and serve as an indignant rebuke to the 
fanatics of the North, But we are told that such a course, 
whilst it would satisfy the South, would offend the peo- 
ple of the North. How so, sir? I had thought that it 
was the South that was interfered with, the South that 
was injored, that it was the South that was to be satis- 
fied. Who is it at the North that we are to conciliate? 
The fanatics? Fanatics, did I say, sir? Never before 
was so vile a band dignified with that name. They are 
murderers, foul murderers, accessaries before the fact, 
and they know it, of murder, robbery, rape, infanticide. 
Sir, this question must be settled; if | may so speak, it 
must be killed; a just regard to the rights and feelings 
of the South, to the peace and harmony of this great 
republic, the permanency of our institutions, demand it; 
in short, sir, every consideration which can address itself 
to a patriot demands it. Yes, sir, in the presence of the 


armed monarchies of Europe, with all the powerful ele- | 


ments both on this and the other side of the Atlantic, 
already in incipient commotion, already rumbling in their 
deep crater, he is wilfully blind who does not see that 
the time is not distant when union, concert, all the pa- 
triotism, all the virtue, all the wisdom of our whole coun 


try, will be demanded. Shall we, sir, continue to stir 
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On this | 
| one moment? 
Let gentlemen here and elsewhere go | 
on in their petty intrigues, their degrading scramble for | 








| by no means a fanatical, attachment to it. 
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this most prolific source of discord, ay of hatred, or shall 
we settle it, and forever? 

Mr. Speaker, there are very few things which my 
constituents could ask of me that | would not do. But, 
sir, if these insulting petitions—insulting alike to them 
and to me—are continually to be read here; if I am to 
be told that my constituents are land-pirates, cruel, inhu- 
man, avaricious—yes, sir, avaricious—(some of these 
adjectives, considering the geography of these petitions, 
are badly chosen;) if, [ repeat, my constituents are to 
be here calumniated and insulted, they must get some 
Sir, 
the people of the universal South have for years regard- 
ed this question of emancipation in this District as iden- 
tical with a proposition to emancipate the slaves of the 
whole South, and no human power can change that 
opinion; and, sir, let me ask if that is not the view of 
these petitioners themselves? What is their language? 
“That slavery” causes our nation to be regarded by 
the world as cruel, avaricious, inhuman. Will abolition 
in this District remove that impression whilst slavery 
exists in the whole South? Why no, sir; and they well 
know it. They mean more. Would a direct proposition 
to emancipate the slaves of the South be entertained here 
Dare this House do it? Dare it do it, I 
say; for Lam sure it would not dare to do an act which 
m ght produce calamities so terrible to us all. And yet, 
sir, this proposition, which both sides regard as identi- 
cal, is to be treated with all due courtesy, lest you of- 
fend that very worthy band of gentlemen, the fanatics 


they now are, and that such would be the result, they 
have the daily evidence before their eyes, by the mas- 
sacre of the whites of the whole South. I tell gentle- 
men that they are walking in a magazine with a lighted 
torch in their hands. Gentlemen may not be aware 
that, while they are indulging in very poor sarcasms ‘fon 
the sublime beauties” of slavery, they are not, [am sure 
they are not, aware of the true situation of the country 
as to this most delicate and dangerous subject. Yes, 
sir, whilst gentlemen are indulging here or elsewhere a 
sickly philanthropy, and shedding, or causing to be 
shed, crocodile tears over the condition of the poor 
African, they must cause tears to flow of a very differ- 
ent kind, such tears as were shed at Southamption. 
This, sir, is all that they can do. As to any effort now 
or ever to accomplish their purposes, no one man at 
the South has any fears. No, sir, thank God, on this 
subject we are united, and our position is one of securi- 
ty, of impregnable safety. Mr. Speaker, I should be 
an unworthy representative of the people who have 
honored me with their confidence, if 1 could so far for- 
get what was due to myself and to this House, as to in- 
dulge in the language of menace, but still more unwor- 
thy if | were to palter with this great subject. I can- 
not, sir, mollify with a phrase. IL have not obtained my 
seat here by prating about this glorious Union. I will 
only now say that I have a profound, L hope a wise, but 
j There are 
things which I value more, and I tell gentlemen, in all 
candor and good feeling, that, if the people of any por- 


| tion of this country regard slavery as a national disgrace, 


they must make up their minds whether the advantages 
of a union with us are worth the disgrace, if any thing 
be the price to honorable men of dishonor; or, sir, they 
must cut the cord that unites and be off; and God speed 


them, however muchI should deplore the event under 


| any other circumstances. 


The very distinguished member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Anams] has stated some appalling facts in a speech, 


| sir, to which [| must apply, with some change of the 


order, a very pon ted remark, as his remarks always 
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are pointed, made by that gentleman on the message of 
the President at the last session, that, whatever the 
world may think of its spirit, there can be but one opin- 
ion of its prudence. fle says, sir, that, if this matter is 
forced upon the House, the speeches of every member 
north of Mason and Dickson’s line, will be an incendiary 
pamphlet. I trust not, sir. Ican but hope that gen- 
tleman is mistaken. ‘That venerable gentleman has 
been so long, and, in some instances, so furtunate for 
his country, in the public service, that much of the his- 
tory of his life is known to us all; and, sir, we certainly 
have a very striking instance about the period of 1808 
of a very acute and very'accurate perception of the 
state of public opinion, and to what point it was tending; 
but, sir, (and I would not for the world recall to that 
distinguished gentleman an unpleasant reminiscence, ) 
we had about this time last year an equally signal in- 
stance of a mistake as to the sentiments of his own con- 
stituents upon the subject of the French war I will not 
say a mistake which he may have had occasion to regret, 
but it was certainly one which forced upon him the ex- 
tremity of having to demonstrate that a spade was not 
a spade. 

I hope that the gentleman is again, as last year, mis- 
taken as to the public sentiment of the North. But, sir, 
be he right or wrong, the South demands to know the 
truth, and if I had not been so resolved before that 
speech was made, to bring gentlemen to the experimen- 
tum crucis—-the test of a vote—I am now. 

One word in conclusion; and, sir, it is from one who, 
however obscure, was not the least ardent in the late 
happily ended struggle of the State of South Carolina. 
I assure this House, and proclaim from my place here 
to the country, that there is not now one remnant of 
unkind feeling on the part of the people of that State to 
any other section. ‘*The winter of our discontent” is gone, 
and I bear the most willing testimony to the balmy in- 
fluence of the popular meetings at the North upon our 
irritated community. It may be in God’s good provi- 
dence—a providence always good, often inscrutable— 
that, however vile may have been the instruments used 
in causing this excitement, it may end in the cor- 
dial, the affectionate union of all actions. Improve the 
opportunity. The action of this House may go forth 
into the South with healing on its wings, or, sir, it may, 
to use the eloquent language of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wisx,] be the signal to rally the clan. The 
ties that bind us together, and I thank God for it, are 
many and powerful: the silver bond of interest; but 
that interest must be mutual; the silken cord of affec- 
tion, the most powerful of all--or the iron chain of des- 
potism—-but let me tell you, sir, that every link of that 
chain will be blood stained. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said, the question is 
upon the reconsideration of a vote which was taken by 
the House on Saturday last, and then decided in the af- 
firmative, to refer a petition for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia to the Committee upon the 
District. It is with reluctance, Mr. Speaker, that I feel 
myself constrained to trespass for a moment upon the pa- 
tience of the House, in offering my reasons for the vote 
which I shall give. I should not do it now, if I did not 
feel reminded of my duty, by a remark which inciden- 
tally fell from the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] this morning, that some years ago it 
had devolved upon him to present a number of petitions 
upon this subject, from the Society of Friends in the 
State of Pensylvania, many members of which Society I 
have the honor of representing upon this floor; and I may 
be permitted to take the occasion to say, although this 
is not the time nor the place to pass a eulogium, that 
they are as respectable, as honorable, and as intelligent, 
as any other portion of the community. Sir, for the 
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same reasons which I understood to actuate the honora- 
ble gent!eman from Massachusetts, and the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, who sits near me, although their 
views of the means to attain this object are different, to 
wit: to give quiet and repose to this agitating question, I 
shall vote against the reconsideration. I hold it to be 
important, that we should meet this question in all its 
bearings; that a reference should be made of these me- 
morials to a committee, who would give it a calm, dis- 
passionate, and temperate consideration; present the 
facts of the case to this House and to the country; and 
let it be finally acted upon as other petitions are, that 
we and the country may arrive at a safe and satisfactory 
conclusion upon it. Sir, it is to appease and assuage the 
troubled waters that have been moving upon this ques- 
tion, that I am in favor of areference, in order that there 
may be a report upon it by the committee. It has been 
stated that there are matters of deep and vital impor- 
tance involved in the decision of this absorbing question ; 
matters affecting the constitution and laws of the land: it 
has been stated, that there are vested rights of proper- 
ty, which rights are guarantied to the people of the Dis- 
trict, of which we could not constitutionally deprive 
them. And upon this part of the inquiry, there was an 
attempt made by a gentleman, two or three days ago, to 
refer to and read the ordinance or act of cession of a 
part of this District; but in the then pending question, 
it was pronounced not to be in order.to go into the 
merits of the inquiry. 1 hold it to be pertinent and im- 
portant that the relative position in which the master 
and the slave stand towards each other in this District, 
upon legal and constitutional principles, should be made 
known to the community. But, sir, there is another 
view of this interesting subject, which merits the respect 
ofa reference and the attention of a committee. The 
consideration of the expediency of agitating the subject 
at this time; the propriety of changing the laws of this 
District with reference to the inhabitants and the sur- 
rounding States, are matters which are presented before 
us, and the sense and justice of Congress are appealed 
to on that ground. It is urged upon us, and yet with- 
out the opportunity of accompanying the appeal by the 
alleged reasons, that Congress should refrain from stir- 
ring this subject. Is it not important, sir, that the ar- 
guments on both sides, and on all sides, of this question, 
should be set forth, that the people may be inform- 
ed, and that they may judge for themselves? It is, 
I take it, of the highest importance to the people, 
both of the North and the South, that this inquity should 
be had, freely and dispassionately. It is with this view, 
and for these reasons, that I am opposed to a reconsid- 
eration of the subject, and wish it to abide the de- 
cision already made. Sir, upon this question, it is not 
competent for me to enter into the merits or demerits of 
the principles, or of the abolition of slavery. 1 am ad- 
monished by the hour, that I ought not further to pro- 
long this debate; but being placed in the position in which 
Iam, and entertaining the opinions which I do, I could 
not, in duty to myself or my constituents, forbear to ask 
the indulgence of the House to submit these few re- 
flections, before 1 record my vote upon the journals. 
Mr. M. having concluded, the House adjourned. 


Turspay, December 22. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The question being that depending from yesterday, 
onthe motion of Mr. Parron for a reconsideration of 
the vote by which a memorial praying Congress to abol- 
ish slavery within the District of Columbia, was referred 
to the Committee on the District— 

Mr. GRANGER, of New York, rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to protest against the manner in 
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which the names of these petitioners have been con- 
founded with the abolitionists of the North. They are 
men of as pure hearts and as pure lives as any gentlemen 
of South Carolina; they are men to whom the constitu- 
tion of this country is as sacred as it is to the inhabitants 
of the South, and who will rally in its defence with a 
spirit and power equal to that~which was ever brought 
to its aid by that gallant people. Sir, 1 hold the aboli- 
tionists of the North in no higher respect than do the 
gentlemen from Carolina, or from any other section of 
the country. There are many of them for whose mo- 
tives | have no respect; there are others whose motives 
are honest, but to whom, misguided as they are, | would 
say, stay your hand; you must not ‘scatter, firebrands, 
arrows, and death, and say, we are in sport.” Of them 
i say, deal with them, under the constitution and laws 
of the land, as you think proper; but when I am called 
upon to-confound these petitioners with such persons, ! 
feel it my duty to enter my protest. 

Sir, who are these petitioners? They are persons 
who, looking to the letter of the constitution of their 
country, and finding there that Congress has the right of 
exclusive legislation for this District, and not looking be- 
yond that, to the grants of cession by the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, to see under what reservations 
those grants were made and accepted; and without stop- 
ping to ask the still more important question, whether 
the residents of the District of Columbia require any in- 
terference, suppose that Congress have a right to legis- 
late upon this subject. Starting upon this abstract 
proposition, they have supposed they had a right to ap- 
pear at the bar of this House, and to ask that the seat of 
Government of a free nation should be inhabited by 
those only who are free. 

Such, sir, is the condition of these petitioners; and I 
can never consent that they should be designated as 
murderers, or that their names should be mingled with 
those of the abolitionists. 

Let us take them more in detail. Who are they’? 1 
first mention my worthy predecessor, (Mr. Dickson, ] in 
whose bosom beats a heart as honest as God ever gave 
to man, and in whose veins flows the blood of as pure a 
patriotism as animates the breast of any member of this 
House. He is not a gentleman against whom the charge 
of constructive murder is to be brought. 

Who next? [ama citizen of New York, a State that 
will assist the gentlemen of South Carolina in keeping 
the chain of union bright and strong to the last. And, 
although sometimes collision may arise, and there may 
be more friction than is desirable, still it is a collision 
which will bring the chain from the contest stronger and 
brighter than before. It should be remembered, and I 
regret to say that it seems to have been forgotten, that 
the popular branch of the Legislature of New York, 
during the winter session of 1829, by a most decided 
majority, embracing all political parties, and as much 
talent and patriotism as can be found in any legislative 
hall of this nation, passed by a decided vote their opin- 
ion that it was competent for the Congress of the United 
States to legislate on this subject. I cannot consent, and 
I should hold southern gentlemen recreant to their own 
honor could they consent, that a charge thus odious 
should be quietly made against the representatives of 
their people; nor can [ consent that it should be made 
against mine. A majority of the Legislature of New 
York, differing as I did in part from them, are not, by 
implication, or construction, murderers; and although 
there may be those in this House on whom the duty of 
defending that Legislature would more properly devolve, 
still I cannot pass over this allegation in silence. 

Who are next? The peaceful disciples of William 
Penn!—a people who inflict wounds nowhere, but who 
carry the healing balm of consolation and sympathy for 
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human suffering throughout the civilized world. IT have 
yet to learn that this society should be called murderers, 
but for the courtesy of any gentleman. 

Who next? The ladies! for they have presented pe- 
titions here. [ probably shall not differ with some, as 
to the propriety of their interference; nor will they dif- 
fer from me when I say that, if they choose to bring 
their power to bear, such petitioners are most fearful 
disturbers of man’s repose. Indeed, there are few gen- 
tlemen, from the South or the North, who have not 
received many heartfelt wounds from that source; but 
which, fortunately, are not of a character to endanger 
the Union. These murderers are like those in Mac- 
beth—-they only ‘murder sleep.” This, sir, is the situ- 
ation of the petitioners, against whom gentlemen have 
uttered such denunciations. 

But we are called upon to consider this question, for 
the purpose of expressing our opinion on the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia; and at the same 
time we are told that it should not be discussed. Sir, a 
resolution has been read at the table, and, when in 
order, we are told, is to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House, which will open this question for 
debate as fully as if it had been referred to a committee, 
and they had reported a bill for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. And yet we are to recon- 
sider this vote, and then to cripple the debate, merely 
because the question cannot be discussed. 

Why is it that we have become so suddenly sensitive? 
Differing as I do from many of my constituents, 1 have 
never entertained but one opinion—and that is, that 
even if the constitutional right exists, which I doubt 
strongly, there is no question of policy now existing 
which shou!d call for legislation upon this subject. 

I subscribe to the doctrine of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. J. Q.. Apams,] asserted yesterday; and 
1 find no reason why this petition should be driven from 
the House. It has been read at the table. Are not its 
terms respectful? [ think they are; and that, if they 
are not crimped and plaited according to the strictest 
conventional rules of refined society, still they are so 
respectful that, proceeding from freemen, the repre- 
sentatives of freemen, in my opinion, are bound to 
receive them. 

If the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hammonpn] 
wishes my direct vote upon this question, let him meet 
the proposition of the gentleman from Maryland, (I be- 
lieve,) that these petitions go to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, or to a select committee, and that 
a report be made, as it will be made, meeting the wishes 
of these gentlemen; and then he shall have my vote 
fearlessly in his favor. But when he insists that I shall 
either evade this question, or strike through it and in- 
flict a deep wound on the guarantied right of petition, 
then I say, as fearlessly, that I will stand by the doc- 
trine of the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
however heterodox that doctrine may appear. Who 
would have believed that from the very quarter of the 
country to which the constitution of the United States 
could not be made acceptable until the right of freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and the right of peti- 
tion, had been secured, this proposition would have 
emanated?) Who would have believed that an attempt 
would have been made to drive the petitioners from this 
hall by those very men who profess to believe, as I be- 
lieve, ‘*that freedom of opinion is to be tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat error?” 

Mr. INGERSOLL rose and said: 

Believing that the motion before the House will not 
reach the object entertained by either side, I have 
put together a resolution which it is my intention to sub- 
mit for consideration when it shall be perfectly in order. 
It runs thus: 
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Res rolved, That the holding of hiiiais isa right wanety 
recognised by the constitution of the United States, and 
is thereby secured to the citizens of those States whose 
policy does not forbid it as the legitimate subject of in- 
dividual property, and source of political influence and 
power, and all attempts to interfere with or molest them 
in its exercise or enjoyment are impolitic, unconstitu- 
tional, and unjust. 

Surely the proposition now before us does not go to 
the root of the evil. Encouragement to petitions having 
for their object the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, is deprecated, because (as has been said) it 
would be an entering wedge to further interference. 
Rights exist which are in themselves considered unques- 
tionable. ‘These are to be guarded from any and every 
encroachment. Be itso. Why not assert and maintain 
them, then, at once, without regard to the mere incident 
which, although far from insignificant in itself, must be 
comparatively unimportant? 

The nature of the motion now submitted is such as 
scarcely to afford an opportunity to decide either of the 
important questions to which attention has been called 
in the course of the debate. They are two: Firs/, the 
one immediately involved in the memorial on the table, 
and expressed on the face of it—the abolition or con- 
tinuance of slavery in the District of Columbia; and, 
secondly, the broader and more pressing inquiry, whe- 
ther measures shall be resorted to for the purpose of 
assuaging the feelings, and arresting and preventing at- 
tempts to interfere with the constitutional rights and 
personal security of the citizens of the slaveholding 
States. 

It will be perceived at once that the last of these in- 
quiries is not directly involved at all in the proceeding 
before us. If it be so in any way, it must be incidental- 
ly only. In that sense, | cannot doubt it, since it has 
been made (as to the abuse itself, or the probable re- 
medy for it) a prominent object of remark throughout 
the discussion. That the two things may have a bearing 
upon each other, is allogether a reasonable conclusion, 
and, in that view, a separation of them in debate could 
not fairly be expected. But it is perfectly clear that 
the adoption of the resolution, or the rejection of it, will 
settle nothing with regard to the more important and 
interesting inquiry and complaint—the complaint of un- 
due interference, and the inquiry how it can best be put 
a stop to at present, and avoided in future. If legisla- 
tion be unnecessary to prevent the diffusion of injurious 
publications, they will be equally prevented whether 
slavery be abolished in the District of Columbia or not. 
If legislation, on the other hand, be requisite for that 
purpose, it must still be resorted to, although slavery 
should be preserved and perpetuated here as it original- 





As to the whole question, the State of Pennsylvania 
is peculiarly circumstanced. She has at this moment 
scarcely a remnant of slave population within her limits, 
Her soil and climate do not require it. A respectable 
part of her people, too, descendants of her patriarchal 
founder, and retaining all of his primitive simplicity in 
feeling and in manners, consists of individuals who are 
supposed to be generally opposed to slavery according 
to the sincerest convictions of their consciences. In 
their own practice they scrupulously refrain from it 
Some of them rigidly abstain from those enjoyments, 
and even comforts, of life which are the ordinary pro- 
ducts of slave labor. Yet, in such a community, among 
a people whose masses and aggregate contain a large in- 
gredient of the character 1 have described, feelings have 
been entertained and expressed, measures have been 
adopted and promulgated, which, if the sympathies of 
the South are to be influenced by the promptness an 
sincerity of corresponding sympathies, cannot fail to win 
their affection and regard, I want to impress on the 
minds of honorable gentlemen around me, and, through 
them, on the nation, that, in the district which I have 
the honor in part to represent, there has been as cordial 
and animated an expression of sentiment on this irrita- 
ting subject as could have resounded in acclamation 
from one of their own hospitable cities, or arisen from 
the midst of their own fertile fields. If Pennsylvania 
was the first to dispense with these institutions for her- 


| self, she has not been the last to buckle on her armor, 


and to extend the right hand of fellowship to her 
brethren of the South. I mean to make no vain boast 
of her liberality, to claim no merit here for her motives, 
History has recorded the event of her abolition, Let it 
stand, if you will, upon the present occasion, on the 
ground of her not wanting, for her own best interests, the 
continuance of slavery. She certainly deems her con- 
dition the better without it. Yet t have the satisfaction 
to say, without a boast, that our constituents are not apt 
to be backward in the duties of kindness and assistance 
ata moment of apprehended or existing need. The 
flames which have been devastating a portion of a sister 
city had not ceased to blaze, when they gave living 
proofs of the sincerity of their friendship, and the ardor 
and promptness with which they would lend their succor 
to their suffering friends, 

I had hoped that there was no substantial difference 
of opinion on the principal point, in this House, and, 
therefore, as the representation is universal, that there 
could be virtually none in the nation. The chord that 
appeared to vibrate in harmony here, is only responsive 
to sounds that have been uttered on the banks of almost 


| every river north of the Susquehannah, to the extremest 


i limits of the land. 


ly stood, and still exists in those sections of the two | 


growing empires that were cut off from their parent 
stocks for the exclusive legislation of the United States. 

Thus nothing will be gained or lost to the one ques- 
tion by the determination of the other, even if that de- 
termination itself were now within the reach of the 
House. Will the vote now aimed at reach the object 
that gentlemen on both sides of the question desire to 
attain? Will it fairly or effectually decide the point of 
abolition or conservation.any where? I fear not, and 
believing that to be the case, and believing, also, that a 
mere silent vote would not sufficiently explain the motives 
which lead to it, [ will venture to trespass for a moment 
on the patience of the House, by urging the reasons 
which induce me to wish that another course might have 
been taken. Refore I sit down, I may trouble the 
House ,also with a remark as to the necessity, or the 
absence of it, of movements here in relation to the evils 
complained of in the Southern and some of the Western 
States. 
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Until very recently these strings 
would not have been struck at all. An occasion had not 
before presented itself, when such utterance would have 
been necessary, and in the absence of necessity it would 
have been unwise. The North deemed itself bound, 
indeed, to abstain from a discussion that would have 
been eminently unprofitable at any former period of the 
national history. Their patriots had united in planting 
seed, which was to be left peculiarly, if not exclusively, 
to the culture of their co-patriots of the South. There 
grew up from it a sensitive plant that would scarcely 
bear the slightest touch, and, by common consent, its 
delicacy was respected, and all interference with it was 
avoided. 

Time, however, in its experimental course, gave birth 
to prodigious changes in the colonial institutions of 
another country, and the officious sensibilities of some of 
its own subjects were influenced to an attempt to fasten 
or frighten them upon us, The standard was raised 
with a prudence at least equal to the zeal which 
prompted its erection, at a distance from the scene 
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where the effect was to be produced. Some few mis- 
guided individuals answered to the signal. We, of the 
North, its actual population, strangers to all that was 
conceived or in progress about us, began to suffer under 
the stigma of hostility and incendiary disposition towards 
our southern brethren. {f cannot be mistaken when I 
say that the belief was general that the whole northern 
population was arrayed in feeling against them. It was 
necessary to disabuse both them and the misjudging few 
who were equally in error among ourselves. An early 
effort was made among those who had descended from 
the first laborers in the blood-stained fields of the Revo- 
lution, who fell at Lexington, who, on a memorable 
occasion, gave the tea to the deep. Their motives were 
explained, and the necessity of resistance to foreign in- 
termeddling and domestic folly was made manifest by 
one who, cotemporary with the early history and coun- 
cils of the republic, and now its time-honored ssge, 
knew best how to illustrate the character of the federal 
compact, and the duties which, as a compromise, it en- 
joined. 

The citizens of Pennsylvania were not less prompt in 
the expression of their decided disapprobation of all at- 
tempts to disturb the settled faith of the Union. This 
was done in well-attended meetings of the people, whose 
sentiments, it is said, are never wrong. ‘The expression 
was as emphatic as the sentiment which it sprang from 
was cordial and sincere. 
friendship were pure and unalloyed. But they were in- 
dividual and unofficial, Our friends of the South seemed 
to look for something more. A manifesto of good-will 
was expected from a source that might be regarded at 
once permanent and responsible. Accordingly, at the 
very first opportunity that presented itself, at the now 
recent meeting of the Legislature, the Executive of 
Pennsylvania, in his annual message, openly echoed the 
sentiments and judgments of the people. If it be ne- 
cessary, the Legislature will do the like. What further 
do the intelligence and power of the South require? 
Nothing; literally nothing. ; 
their wise and honorable men, they ought to be, and 
they will be satisfied. What measures they will adopt 


for themselves, thus assured against distant aggression, | 


must be for their own wisdom to decide, and their own 
firmness toexecute. They have stout hearts and strong 
arms. Whether (L will add) in the course which may 


The promises and pledges of 


In the best judgments of 
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be governed by Divine Providence, the day shall come | 


when they will choose to make arrangements for safe 
and eventual emancipation, must be left under that 
guidance which cannot err-—exclusively to themselves. 
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could be made with success at actual emancipation, 
much less at the final overthrow of law and order, that 
those things are deprecated. One wide-spread revolu- 
tion, ending in the supremacy of a population of African 
descent, is, | presume, too chimerical and absurd to be 
within the serious apprehension of any one. Moral force 
and well-digested discipline; capacity for order and ar- 
rangement; wisdom to direct, and valor not to be sub- 
dued, among the high-minded and well-educated citizens 
of that section of the country, forbid the idea of any 
thing like permanent or extensive mischief. 

Yet there are evils of a less wide-spread influence, of 
which the dread is by no means visionary; and, with re- 
gard to them, early alarm, and steady watchfulness and 
precaution, are only true wisdom. 

A distinguished and eloquent Representative from Vir- 
ginia once declared upon this floor that the midnight 
bell never tolled for fire at Richmond that the mother 
did not clasp her infant more closely to her breast. It 
was, in his estimation, no idle fear that doubted between 
the perils of accidental conflagration and the horrors of 
domestic massacre. Accordingly, more than once has 
the tocsin sounded tothe rescue from existing or clearly 
meditated insurrection. The fires of servile war were 
actually lighted at Southhampton; and, although they 
were speedily extinguished, they left a section of our 
common country clothed in the garments of affliction. 
The best of our citizens have been occasionly called on 
to sit in special commission on the unhappy victims of a 
salutary vengeance, and it bas been necessary, on such 
occurrences, to present to other evil-docrs a terrible ex- 
ample. Single instances of ferocious assassination have 
also occurred. An unhappy slave has been convicted 
within the last week in this very District of an attempt 
to murder his mistress as she slept. 
such scenes in time to come, prompted by the fatal rec- 
ollection of them in times past, may well arouse the 
anxious feelings, the active indignation of those to whom 
belongs the care of the helpless and the feeble. 

We need not go far back in time to discover among the 
outbreakings of slavery traces of some of the bloodiest 
butcheries that history records. ‘The elements of fury 
that could not be satisfied; of a brutal appetite for blind 
and indiscriminate revenge, never were more aptly 
mixed for mischief than in the instance of the revolution 
of St. Domingo. Rome, in the dark hour of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, did not exhibit a darker picture of 


| human suffering and human crime. 


I come to ask them, in behalf of the North; of those | 


who have done all that could be expected, or that has 
been required; of those who are prepared to do what 
ever may be necessary or useful in the day of greater need; 
1 merely ask that the subject shall be approached (now 
that it must be met in this great council) with mutual 
forbearance and respect. Jealousy herself ought not to 
doubt the disposition to keep the relations between the 
two sections of the country free from all influences, ex- 
cept those that are the most generous and just. My 


all hate had license 


given it; olla ge rel 
Slaughter bestrid the street 
No age was spared——no sex~—nay, no degree; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free. 
Virgins, and widows, matrons, tender w 
All died.” 


Independently of the threat of attack on life, it is im- 
possible to overlook the perfectly justifiable motives 
that give value to property, and make it a duty to guard 
it from violation. ‘The constitution communicates this 


| character to the right of the slave-owner, and secures 


object is to allay excitement, by proving, if I can, that | 


the causes of it exist no longer, and that they will not 


arise hereafter, unless they are excited by the conflict of | 


unnecessary and irritating discussion. 

In accounting for much of the feeling that has extend- 
ed through the southern States, | address myself rather 
to their distant fellow-citizens than to themselves. In. 
dignation at attempted or perpetrated wrongs was not to 
be condemned or wondered at. If half the effects im- 
puted to it are likely to ensue from the interference that 
1s complained of, that drop of cold blood that stirs or 
stagnates in the veins of a native of the South, would be 
rebellious to his nature. it is not because any attempts 


him in the enjoyment of it. It does more, much more. 
ts very first article confesxan importance on slave pop- 
ulation dearer, in the estimate of freemen, and in its 
constitution, towards the legitimate exercise of suve- 
reign power, than any which grows out of mere pecu- 
niary circumstances. In the established ratio of repre- 
sentation, and the consequent influence of the represen- 
tatives, and the force and dignity they enjoy for them- 
selves and for their constituents, there is (as all of us 
familiarly know) an additional power vested in the 
slave-holling States derived from that circumstance 
alone, equal to three-fifihs of what they would possess, 
ifevery slave were a free man, and, to all intents, a 


citizen. 


An anticipation of 
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When life or property, or the privilege of represent- 
ation, is invaded, or threatened with invasion, a spirit 
of more than opposition is aroused, and resistance to 
the uttermost is the consequence. I thus freely ac- 
knowledge, because I deeply feel, how natural is the 
impulse which would prevent and repel encroachment, 
that would meet it at the onset, or anticipate its organi- 
zation. But I confess it appears to me that the occasion 
now presented is not calculated to call forth, and would 
but waste, the feelings of alarmed affection, of watchful 
stewardship, of indignant patriotism, to which I have ad- 
verted. No attempt is here made to interfere with any 
of these sacred rights. The same constitution which 
gives athrice-told security to the possessor of slaves, 
and guards him from the invasion of his undoubted priv- 
ileges, confers too on Congress the power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, in such 
District (limited to ten miles in extent) as may become 
the seat of the Federal Government. I am not about to 
argue the question, whether this large grant does, or 
does not, include the power to abolish slavery. Such 
discussion would, at all events, be premature, and is out 
of the course which it is my object at present to pursue. 
Legislation, however, is sovereignty; and it may be, 
that, in a given event, Congress can pass upon that grave 
subject without encroaching upon any rights, vested or 
contingent, admitted or alleged. I will not anticipate 
the contingency of a previous abolition in Maryland and 
Virginia, and of the united voice of all the inhabitants 
of the District, raised in one general prayer for aboli- 
tion. Nor do I overlook the proviso in the cession from 
Virginia, the true construction of which must limit it, 
I think, to landed property. It is easy to perceive, on 
the other hand, an essential difference between the vol- 
untary sacrifice of a particular State surrendering its 
own property, as would be the case where it is done 
through its particular representatives, and the corre- 
sponding movements of Congress upon petitions from a 
distance with regard to a District which has no especial 
representation. I do not mean to argue that Congress 
can legislate away this property, even with the consent 
of the owners; but I am not prepared to admit that 
they cannot. Certainly a very different issue is pre- 
sented by those inquiries from that which grows out of 
the supposed daring inroads of foreign enemies and do- 
mestic traitors. It would be greatly to be deplored that 
the case should be made to assume a false position, and 
that a question so easily to be resolved as that which 
rests upon the plain letter of the constitution, should be 
embarrassed by d.fficulties that its spirit alone can over- 
come, and be confounded witha question that is alto- 
gether different, and (at least, comparatively speaking, ) 
doubtful. I would not be understood as requiring that 
the question of abolition here should be left unde- 
termined; but I would have it met, whenever it is en- 
countered, fairly and fully. Let it be so determined, if 
at all, as will place it at rest, now and forever; at rest for 
ourselves, and at rest for the whole civilized world; so 
at rest, as will afford an answer even to the agitating or- 
ator of the British Parliament, whose itinerant humanity 
has extended, as it should seem, in tender mercy to the 
superintendence of our domestic institutions. 

How will a mere vote upon the little emergency of 
this little petition effect the object, take it in any 
sense? From how many souls, male and female, adults 
and minors, does it come? I speak of it with entire 
respect, but I allude to its numercial strength, compared 
with that of the whole republic. Thirteen, or a hun- 
dred and thirty, or thirteen hundred, if you will. What 
is that to thirteen or fourteen millions? Every day may 
bring forth new memorials of the same, or (which is the 
same thing in the view I am now taking) of an opposite 
character. Would the simple rejection of any number 
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of them avail? No, sir. Ominous suggestions are con- 
tained in the conclusion of this very paper, that the pe- 
titioners are not readily to be turned aside. Applica- 
tions may be renewed again, and again, and again. The 
whole time of the House, and the whole business of the 
nation, may be suspended by the discussion or decision 
of them in detail, in settling, one by one, memorials 
without number; in the expression of indignation with- 
in these walls, and in the exercise of a persevering ob- 
stinacy without them. In sucha conflict the race would 
not probably be to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Heretofore petitions have been referred, or laid upon 
the table. An honorable gentleman has said the cir- 
cumstances are different at present. ‘Then treat them 
differently. Do not let them remain unanswered, as 
they will be in effect by simple rejection in each case, 
but take, or make an early opportunity (if it must be) 
to decide them all. In that decision, pronounce an em- 
phatic vindication of all we do. 

Besides, these detailed decisions, which I confess I 
deprecate, may not be uniform. To say nothing of the 
effect that may be produced on particular members by 
the character and language of particular memorials, by 
their peculiar knowledge of, some sets of petitioners, 
and want of knowledge of others, and a consequent pre- 
disposition or indisposition to listen to their requests, in 
any thing like a doubtful case, majorities may vibrate 
from circumstances altogether adventitious, and this may 
possibly be considered acase of that description. There 
are, 1 think, some ninety-nine Representatives from 
slave-holding states, and one hundred and forty-one 
from those which are not. I do not know that this 
makes an essential difference. [hope it does not. But 
it may operate in some degree, as early habits of think- 
ing and association cannot fail to act upon the mind. 
Members may be absent frum their seats. In the shapes 
which this subject assumes, momentous, as in some as- 
pects it is, it may come up any and every day. Ht may 
steal upon the House unconsciously to itself, and almost 
so tothe mover. We have had but few days for pre- 
senting petitions. On each, I believe, it has been the 
subject of discussion: and, if this motion prevails, the 
result in the different cases will have becn different. I 
could not ask for a better illustration. For every mem- 
ber to be every hour in his place, watchful of all and 
partaking of all, would be more than mortal strength 
and clear-sightedness would bear. It would require the 
eyes of Argus, and as many hands. We cannot forget, 
besides, the mournful memento which has been already 
more than once repeated among us--the shafts of death 
that have already fallen thickly in the midst of us to man- 
ifest our feebleness and mortality. 

Thus one day a petition may be received, the next 
rejected, and the third laid on the table, and the 
fourth perhaps thrown under the table. What is the 
result to ourselves, to the nation, to the world? No- 
thing; worse than nothing: uncertainty and doubt; that 
fear of change that perplexes nations. This body owes 
to itself the aim at least, and the attainment, as nearly as 
may be practicable, of consistency in its doings. Acts 
of legislation ought not, under similar circumstances, in 
the course of a political voyage, to veer with the flag at 
her topmast head, but to be steadfast and true as the 
needle upon the deck. 

1 promised, before taking my seat, to say a word as 
to the suggestion, coming from a high official source, of 
the propriety of congressional regulations over the Post 
Office, respecting these grave matters. [am inclined to 
doubt the necessity, rather than to withhold, if desired, 
the passage of a remedial statute. It isa question of police 
—of mere police; and that is a subject which the Gene- 
ral Government could not touch if it would, and would 
not if it could. If individuals are found trespassing on 
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rights so delicate and sacred as these, they can be pun- 
ished. Ifthe instruments of their misdeeds, the publi- 
cations and other missiles of mischief, can be discovered, 
they may be destroyed. By the old law, misdoers ta- 
ken in the mainour, with proofs of guilty conduct and 
design about them, were liable not only to be arrested 
without warrant, but hung up without arraignment. 
The evidence of their offence was flagrant in their hands. 
They were themselves reeking with criminal act and 
purpose, beyond, as was believed, the possibility of de- 
nial, and therefore beyond the necessity 
formal proof. 

Modern usage, it is true, has given to the penal law a 
nfilder aspect. Proof is not dispensed with, the rather 
because it is satisfactory and clear. The law now inter- 
poses and prevents the consummation of the crime. It 
arrests the flight of the criminal, and compels him to 
restore his ill-gotten gains. It stands guard over the 
sufety of the citizen and the State, by exercising the 
glorious attribute of preventive justice. It reserves, 
however, the last offices of vengeance until guilt has 
been duly proved before the competent tribunal; has 
been made manifest, not only in existence, but in evi- 
dence, to the face of day. It needs not the acknowl- 
edgment of the criminal, or the positive and direct proof 
of his misdeed. The mute eloquence of circumstances 
still makes its due impression, and often unaided does 
its office. Its consists of the half-extinguished torch of 
the malignant incendiary; of the bleeding victim of the 
highway robber; of the telltale drop upon the dagger 
of the dark assassin. 

To reach these objects is properly the duty of the mu- 
nicipal law. It is within the power of every well-con- 
stituted civil society to vindicate itself. The powers and 
the privileges of the General Government (extensive 
and useful as [believe they ind oughtto be) cannot, 
in matters criminal nature, suspend or 
the municipal regulations of a particular 
wealth, 

The est 
letter, could not dedicate that portion of the territory 
ofa State over which they pass to the use of a band of 
highwaymen. Jurisdiction and ke gislation, 
toevery other purpose as entire after the « 
of the post road as before. ‘The analogous and inciden- 
tal establishment of post offices is liable to the same re- 
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of farther or | 


iLlishment of post roads, constitutional to the | 


sults. Can any one suppose that a mag gic circle isdrawn 
round the office where the mail is ope ned to diffuse the | 
blessings of intell’s gence and affection; the cement of | 


private and public ‘union; the principles of happy and 
virtuous association; but ready, perhaps, also, to disgorge 

poisonous cfiluvia of insurrection, discord, and death; 
and that within that circle every thing is inaccessible to 
the approach of the eee law? 


the SPEAKER here sug gested — the question be- 


fore the Ilouse did not cover the su bi ct whicl hthe gen- 


tleman from Pennsyly ania was now discussing. 

Mr. INGERSOLL observed that he was aware that he 
owed to the indulgence of the Mouse the privilege of 
making the last few remarks which had fallen from him. 
It was a subject, however, in many of its relations so del- 


icate and so dates bing, that he was anxious to say at 
once what appeared to him to belong to it, even inci- 
dentally. He would cheerfully conform to the sugges- 


tion of the Chair, and conclude with a single remark. 


Let us seek the important objects which all of us have | 


in view, with the best feelings and through the proper 
means, and we cannot fail to attain them, 
of the harmony and the happiness of the republic, the 
preservation and prosperity of the Union. 
oring to attain them, let us, the representatives of the 
people, with one accord, seekjto bring together, not the 


opinion of an ancient battle crimsoned with the life’s | 
Vor. XI1.—127 


They consist | 


In endeav- | 
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blood of common enemies, but the first-fruits of a gen- 
erous patriotism, the willing offerings of every section of 
a common country; and let us place them, with the aspi- 
rations of fervent and devoted hearts for her tranquillity 
and happiness, upon one common altar. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said he had avoided all 
participation in this debate, because he thought it wise 
to do so, and he should then say a very few words i 
relation to it. All that he would sy he deemed neces- 
sary from certain remarks that had fallen from one of 
his honorable colleagues that morning, [Mr. Grancen.] 
That gentleman was pleased to say that it had been for- 
rotten that the Legislature of New York, not longer ago 
than the year 1829, had passed resolutions upon the 
subject of the right of Congress to interfere with slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

[Mr. Grancer explained. 
ed to have been forgotten that the popular branch of 
the Legislature had passed resolutions—and, said Mr. 
G., I leave the gentleman there. ] 

Mr. M. resumed. He said he fully believed that gen- 
tlemen of the South on that floor were entirely sincere 
in their assurances to us that such discussions were un- 
profitable and productive of any thing but utility, dan- 
gerous to their rights, and perhaps destructive to the 
lives of their wives, their children, and their citizens. He 
had hoped that gentlemen giving such assurances would 
have refrained from going into the discussion; but in 
this he had been greatly disappointed. He would fore- 
warn the House, that it was not his intention to deviate 
far from the course he had prescribed for himself, and 
he would not now trespass at all if it had net been for 
some remarks made by his honorable colleague (Mr. 
Graxeen} who first addresse . the House this morning. 
My colleague, sir, said Mr. M., bas been pleased to say 
that it seemed to be one it the Legislature of New 
York, not longer ago than 1829, passed resolutions in favor 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

[Mr. Granoen here explained, by saying that such 
resolutions were only passed by the popular branch of 
that Legislature. ] 

Mr. M. continued, and said that the impression he re- 
ceived from the gentleman’s remarks was as he had 
stated, and he thought he had heard him distinctly and 
attentively; 
sO, 


His words were: it seem- 


hut it was possible he might not have done 
and he was happy to have the gentleman under- 
Mr. M had the honor of having been 
member of that Legislature; and, on looking 
he found that there were four others of 


stood. said he 
an humble 


into its journal, 


his colleagues on this floor, who were then also his as- 
sociates, [Messrs. W. K. Futcer, Ernen, P. C. Fur 
Len, and HAazevrint His colleague (Mr. Grancen] 


gislature, as he had been accustomed 
and, having stated this fact, said Mr. 
is due to the gentleman that I should state 
and it is, that he was at the previous election 
for the Lieutenant Governor’s chair of that 
which he failed to reach, for the simple reason 
that he could not get votes enough. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, on looking into the journal con- 
taining the record of the decision taken on the passage 
of the resolution to which my colleague has alluded, 


(and it is due to my colleagues to state it, after what has 
fallen from the gentleman, ) I find the record to be con- 
sistent with all my former and subsequent action upon 
the subject. lam there recorded voting with my 
two colleagues, with whom it has usually been my pleas- 
ure to act on most questions, Messrs. W. K. Futter 
and Erner, the resolutions, while f 
find my P. C. Furter and 
Hazectine,] who have aliens to most of 
my views upon political qr as there 
voting for them. 
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My course, sir, and that of my friends gene rally, at 
home as well as on this floo r, has been consistent in op- 
posing any interference upon this subject. It is true, 
sir, that resolution passed that Assembly; passed, too, 
sir, for purposes and by means which Lam not permit- 
ted to discuss here; but, having been sent to the other 
branch of the Legislature for their concurrence, it slept, 
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1 believe, in the same family vault with those mentioned | 


yesterday by the honorable gentleman [Mr. 
Massachusetts, ‘* the tomb of the Capulets.”” After this 
explanation, sir, the gentleman is welcome to all the 
** gulls he may catch by that fly’—to all the benefits 
which he can appropriate to himself in this, the next, 
or any other campaign. Having said thus much in reply 
to my colleague, and being on the floor, said Mr. M., I 
beg leave to add that my own opinions on this subject 
are in accordance with those of my constituents with 
whose views JI am acquainted, or ought to be presumed 
to be so; and, sir, I may claim some acquaintance with 
the people of the State of New York. Sir, said Mr. M., 
Iam fully warranted s saying that, from my acquaint: 
ance with that people, there is not one person in five 
hundred, among a Sian of more than two millions 
of people in that State, who is in favor of abolition, or 
any other interference with the rights of master and 
slave in the South. Among the political friends with 
whom I have uniformly acted, (the republicans, ) I have 
never sir, nota single one. Sir, said 
Mr. M mbiguity, to my mind, 
on this for, while it ts admitted that Congress 
have exclusive power ‘*of legislation in all cases what- 
ever,” in the District of Columbia, the constitution has 
prohibited any of our interference with the local institu- 
tions of the States. The Unionand constitution, sir, were 
the result of concession and compromise. The subject 
under debate formed one of the points. We agreed; 
we entered into the compact with our southern breth- 
ren; and the question now presented by them to us-- 
the real question (when the argument is pushed to the 
full extent) propounded to us of the North--is, whether 
we will live up to the bargain we have mace, to the com- 
pact and union we have entered into’? For 
my constituents and friends, Lanswer, wit 
or mental reservation, that, under all circumstances and 
in every vicissitude, good or evil, we will--we will, 
though the heavens fall. What more need I say? (said 
Mr. M.) Iwill ask gentlemen to believe us sincere. 
Why suspect our sincerity? What motive have we to in 
terfere in concerns that do not concern us? Sir, the 
people of New York can have no motive for such inter- 
ference. 


The 
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few misguided men in the North, who are desi- 
rous of intruding their misdirected philanthropy upon 
the South, have political and party purposes to sub- 
serve Sensible of their own want of consideration in 
their own community, of their own destitution of politi- 
cal integrity and patriotism, they seek even infamous 
notoriety in attempts to destroy the institutions of their 
country. I have pan ed my vote on our State legisla- 
tive journals against them, and I shall repeat that vote 
on your journal as often as I may have oF pportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, L have deprecated this debate, and de- 
plored the spirit in which it is conducted, Shall it 
come to this, that an American Congress shall be ban- 
dying epithets springing from youthful or excited feel- 


ings? Is it necessary, sir, to accuse any individual of 
crimes, and stigmatize him with epithets, that shall 
with me be nameless’? For myself, sir, I cannot con- 
sent to such an employment; and I trust that we mz ay 
conduct our further proceedings in such manner as will 
avoid it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, of Virginia, said no part of the 4 


Union was more deeply interested in th ubject under 
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discussion than that he had the honor to represent. Yet 
he had remained silent till the course of the debate lett 
him no alternative but to overcome his reluctance, alm 
invincible, to trouble the House, or incur the rmputation 
of shrinking from the discharge of his duty. 

He was sincerely grateful to the gentleman fron 
Pennsylvania [Mr. tncersoxt] for the generous impulse 
which had prompted his effort to tranquillize the South. 
For one, he thanked him for the warm sympathy he hac 
expressed for the southern people, and the disposition 
he had evinced to do them justice. He had hoped the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would, indeed, have gone 
to the root of the mischief. But he was sorry to say 
that the measure he had proposed was not calculated to 
attain his object, and had wholly disappointed the ex 
pectations he had raised. What did the gentleman pro 
pose? In effect, to declare that Congress had no powe: 
to liberate slaves within the limits of those States which 
authorize them to be held as property! And had it 
come to that?) Were we to accept, as a mighty boon, a 
recognition of the right of our citizens to hold their own 
property, guarantied by their own State laws, and by 
federal constitution itself? Nothing could more 
strikingly prove how rapid had been the strides of fa 
naticism and usurpation than the fact that a member of 
that House should deem it necessary gravely to offer 
such a resolution. The right of the States to mould 
their domestic institutions, in this respect, to suit them 
selves, was not to be drawn in question. The petition 
ers themselves ha:l not ventured to ask for any direct 
interference with the States. They had only prayed 
for the abolition of slavery in this District; and out 
right to do that was the question we were called upon 
to decide. 

Mr. R. said he was gratified to hear from all quarters 
of the House the strongest avowals of hostility to the 
schemes of those who were seeking to disturb the peace 
of the country. But it was obvious to remark that the 
action of the House did not correspond with these pro 
fessions. No measures were proposed to put down th 
agitators, or secure our tranquillity. There seemed 
evident desire to elude the real question. He little ex 
pectec such a disposition would have been evinced by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] hat 
gentleman was among the last to whom he could have 
ascribed a willingness—in his own emphatic language 
to dodge any question, or withhold his candid judgment 
upon it. If gentlemen are really desirous of allaying 


| the apprehensions of the South, the question made by 


| 
| 


the petitioners mustbe met. It will not do to give it th: 
go-by. If, as he hoped, a m: ajority should decide against 
the right of Congress to interfere in this matter, here 1 
elsewhere, quiet might be restored. But if they were 
prepared to assert the right, it was high time the south 
ern people should know it. Not that they might seve: 
the Union. He would take occasion to say they were 
as much attached to the Union--he could speak for his 
own State-—as those who dwelt north of Mason and Dix 
on’s line; but they ought to know the ground on which 
they stood, that they might at once appeal to thei 
brethren of the other States for such an amendment of 
the constitution as might effectually guaranty their prop- 
erty and their peace. He could not consent they should 
remain in doubt on this vital question--that the flame 
should be merely smothered for the present, to break 
out at some other time. It was for that reason he had 
uniformly voted against every attempt to evade a direct 
decision, and should give his cordial support to the mo- 
tion of his colleague [Mr. Parton] now under consider- 
ation. 

The right of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia had, so far as he had heard, scarcely beer 


1 noticed, until adverted to this morning by the gentle 
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man from New York, [Mr. Graneer,] and the gentle- | Virginia and Maryland would ever have consented to a 


man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incensott.] He did not 
understand them as affirming the right, nor could he 
learn precisely upon what ground others maintained it. 
What did the petitioners intend by praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery? They meant, he presumed, not that 
the citizens of the District might manumit their slaves, 
but that Congress should, with or without their consent, 
emancipate them. None would contend that this could 
be done without compensating the owners. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be simply to confiscate their property. 
Nor could it be taken from them against their consent, 
although its full value should be paid. The United 
power under the constitution to take 
private property, unless for public use. In proposing 


States had no 


to wrest this kind of property from the owner, it was | 


not intended to appropriate it to the use of the United 
States. They had no occasion for it. The object was, 
on the contrary, as property, to destroy its use—to an- 
nihilate it 

Should the owner even be willing to surrender it for 
a just compensation, he knew of no rightful authority to 
apply the public funds to the purchase or emancipation 
of slaves. He doubted whether the United States could 
lawfully become a slaveholder. It did not vary the case 
to say the purchase would be made with the benevolent 
purpose of emancipating them. If they could purchase, 


they might hold; if they could buy, they might sell; if 


they could emancipate, they might prescribe the con- 
ditions of emancipation. And what conditions, he 
desired to know, was it expected to impose? He knew 
of no clause in the constitution by which the restraints 
to be laid upon emancipated slaves were defined; nor 
which gave to it power to create another distinct and 
anomalous class, in addition to that already existing in 
this District, of persons nominally free, but politically 
slaves. Or was it designed to make them absolutely 


and really free? to confer on them all the privileges of 


citizenship’ Were they to be admitted to the council 
board? To take their jury box? To be 
elevated to the bench? ‘To be eligible to all the offices 

Were they to be 
Nhe southern people, while they retain- 
ed their present feelings, would never tolerate such a 
state of society. ‘Those feelings were deeply interwoven 
in their nature, and would continue to have their in- 
Auence, possibly, till the Ethiopian should change his 

kin, or the leopard his spots. 

Ihe eighth section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion was regarded by some as conferring on Congress 
supreme authority over the District. It was true it gave 
to it exclusis ten miles square, but 
exclusive was not synonymous with unlimited. It must 
still legislate limits. It could no 
more transcend those hmits within the District, than be- 
yond it. {thad no more power to confiscate the prop- 

y of its inhabitants, than to subject them to ex post 
fucto laws, or deprive them of the liberty of speech or 
the press. 


seats in the 


of Government? 
social circles? 


e legislation over the 


within constitutional 


erty 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Inet RSOLL] 
had adverted to a clause in the Virginia act of cession. 
That clause was intended to prevent the United States 
from acquiring an interest in the 
vith landed titles. Its literal import might seem, at the 
first blush, to warrant the construction alluded to, be- 
Sut that 
construction was not warranted by the true spirit of the 
instrument, or of the constitution, though the right of 
the citizens to their lands was expressly guarantied. 
But it by no means followed that all other property was 
left at then ‘The constitution pro- 
tected all private property against seizure, unless re- 
quired for public use It is not to be believed that 


soil, or interfering 


cause it was confined in terms to land only. 


‘recy of Congress. 


introduced into our | 


| 
t 


transfer of their citizens, subjecting them te be dispos- 
sessed of their properly, or be exiled from their homes, 
at the will of a Legislature in whose election they had 
no voice. Let us suppose the District had been ceded 
by States whose institutions did not admit of slavery-- 
by New York and Pennsylvania. What would have 
been thought of a petition from the South to establish 
slavery within the limits of the grant? It would have 
been regarded, as it ought, as asking a violation of law, 
and a bresch of good faith. Yet the same authority 
which was supposed to warrant the abolition of slavery 
by Congress, would seem to warrant its establishment; 
and the one attempt would be no less a breach of good 
faith than the other. 

Mr. R. said he had not thought it relevant or proper 
to discuss the general question of slavery; still less had 
he considered himself at liberty to vindicate the right 
of the slaveholding States to their domestic 
institutions, in accordance with their views. He could 
recognise no authority in Congress to call any State to 
answer at its bar for the exercise of this undoubted 
right. He excepted to the jurisdiction of the tribunal. 
He felt bound to oppose the attempt at the threshold. 
In doing, this, however, he was very far from desiring 
to abridge the sacred right of petition. The gentle- 
man Massachusetts [Mr. Apvams] need feel no 
alarm. ‘That right would not be invaded, or an attempt 
made to destroy the liberty of specch or of the press. 
There was no danger of another sedition law. Yet 
some limits even to the freedom of speech and the press 
had at all times existed, and seemed essential to the 
protection of society. One who should counsel or com- 
mand another to commit a murder, or who should print 
ind circulate slanderous imputations upon character, 
would searcely be permitted to plead the liberty of 
speech or the press in bar of a prosecution. Stull less 
ought such a defence to avail those who would instigate 


mou!d 


fy on 


the massacre of a whole community. 

Gentlemen had complained of the warmth manifested 
in this debate by members from the South. Great al- 
lowances, he thought, ought to be made, if, situated as 
they were, they could not wholly repress their feelings, 
or view this subject as calmly as those who inhabit cool- 
er regions, and are more distant from the scene of dan- 
ger. But whatever heat might be exhibited on this oc- 
casion, party feeling at least should not be mingled with 


it Considerations of infinitely creater magnitude than 
the petty interests of party influenced the people of 
the South. Chey were contending for the preservation 


of their property, for the security of their lives. He 
infidently appeal to his colleague (Mr. Mason] 
who came from that section of the State in which the 
had celebrated its orgies in the blood of wo- 
men and children, to say whether the movement on this 
subject in Virginia was regarded as one of a party char- 
No, s From one extremity of the State to 
the other the people had met together, without re- 
spect to party distinctions, to consult on their com- 

urred in one 
universal expression of execration and abhorrence for 


would c 
new sect 
= 
¢ 
r. 


ter? 


mon interest and safety, and had cone 


the enemies of our peace. It was true, as had been 
often repeated, a firebrand had been cast among us. 
tut it came not from the South: it came from the 
North; or rather from a small band of ruffians which 
the North harbors in its bosom. Che South desired to 
extinguish it: to leave no spark alive that, at some fu- 
ture day, might be blown into a flame to consume the 
temple of our peace, our union, and our liberty. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, not perceiving that any 
rood could result from prol cr ih) lebate, feit a re- 
luctance in saving any tl upon the subject; but, 
coming from a State, trom its p ular situation, more 
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knowing the intense excitement 
among his constituents, 
fanatics of the North to stimulate their 
rection, he considered it his duty to offer a few re- 
marks. He had the honor, in part, he said, to represent 
a brave and patriotic people, arcently attached to the 
union of the States; but they are also attached to their 
families and to their rights of property, and are pre- 
pared to defend them when assailed from any quarter. 
They would not look on silently, and permit their lives 
and properties to be endangered by the lawless pro- 
ceedings of a wicked and contemptible set of fanatics, 
of a different section of the Union, who are unacquaint- 
ed with them and with the condition of their slaves, 

who are in a happy situation compared with the peasant- 
ry and operatives in any other part of the world. Ue 
: would not discuss the power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. He concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the honorable member from 
South Carolina, (Mr. THomeson, ] that the members from 
the southern States should not, on any 
such a question. He would as soon discuss a proposi- 
tion to divest the people of the southern States of their 
lands, or of a proposition to abolish the Government. 

But he would say to the abolitionists, and entertaining 
the opinions he did he could not say less, that the 
ercise of such a power by Congress would convulse the 
whole Union. The people of the South would not sub- 
mit to such an act. ae do not believe that Congress 
possesses the power to legislate upon the subject; and 
they know that suc * an act of legislation would be im- 
mediately followed by an attempt to emancipate all the 
slaves in the Union. Under these circumstances, it 
would be their duty to meet the question at once; and 
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slaves to insur- 


occasion, argue 


States, as he did, he had no hesitation in 
if such an attempt should ever seriously be made here 
to effect the views of the abolitionists in this respect, it 
will be met by the united power of the whole South, 
and with a spirit becoming a high-minded people, act- 
ing in defence of every thing dear to them. He did 


saying that, 


of this honorable body; on the contrary, it 
him great pleasure to bear testimony to the honorable 
and kind feelings manifested in relation to this question, 


rally, towards their fellow-citizens of the South; 
them seem to reprobate the 
And whatever difference 
extent of the right of pe 


incendiary publications. 
opinion may exist 
tit on, as to the 


of 
or power 
lieve that five members of this Hk 
that not one member—desired, under the 
of things, to see the measure proposed by rs petition- 
ers adopted, 

Is it not important, then, in every point 
that a course should now be pursued that 
this question to rest forever—that will 
cited feelings which prevail, and restore | 
the Union? How is this to be effected? Not by 
ferring the petitions to the Committee on the ‘ 
‘ of Columbia, as proposed by the honorable 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. ApaMs,] nor 
them on the table, proposed by ' 

Similar petitions had been referred 
at a former session, and an able report made adve 
the prayer of the petitioners, whic! 
adopted by this House; yet, at the 
number of petitions of the same char 
ed, and laid upon the table, by 
unanimity i 
> No. 
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shall pt 
allay the 


as other 
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present 
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acter were 
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a vote 
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ists They seem to have stimulated the 


by the members from the non-slaveholding States gene- 
all of 
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Congress to legislate upon the subject, he did not be- 


view, 
it 


1was unanimously 
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deeply interested in the question than any other, and | 
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knowing the feelings of the people of the slaveholding | 


not make these remarks from disrespect to any member 
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for we now hear of loads of such petitions. The 
first one presented at this session was disposed of as 
those presented at the last session, having been laid upon 
the table without debate. ‘Thus it appears that, not 
withstanding both the courses now propose d to be pur 
sued have herctofore been adopted, conveying the strong- 
est evidence of the opinions and feelings of this House, the 
abolitionists are not satisfied. They appear to be deter 
mined to persevere, session after session, until they 
effect their object. Are we not called upon, then, 
every consideration that can operate upon men who ar 
attached to the Union, and wish to allay the angry feel 
ings which prevail, and to restore harmony among the 
people, to put an end to this agitating question, by e: 
ther rejecting at once this and all such petitions, or by 
adopting a resolution declaring that Congress does not 
possess the power of legislating upon the subject. If 
the abolitionists, in defiance of public and of 
the decisive votes of this House, shall continue to send 
their incendiary petitions here, and to keep alive the 
apprehensions of the people of the South, let them be 
rejected with indignation. He had no constitutional 
scruples in voting to reject their petitions. When pre- 
sented, they are in possession of the House, to be dis 
posed of as it may deem proper. But they may be with 
propriety rejected, without impairing the right of peti- 
tion, on another ground. They contain matter disre- 
spectful to the members of this body, from the non 
slaveholding States, insulting to the people of the South, 
and are calculated to produce the most disastrous con 
sequences to the country. He hoped that the motion 
to reconsider the vote referring the petition to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia would prevail, 
that it would be rejected, and that a resolution similar 
to the one proposed by the gentleman from Georgia 
would be adopted 
Mr. WISE, of Virginia, rose, he said, to express his 
hearty concurrence not only in the views of his colleagne, 
[Mr. Ronerrson, } but in his e xpression of thanks to the 
honorable gentle m in from Pennsylvania [Mr. INGERSOLL} 
for his kind motives and sentiments and sympathies to- 
wards the South. But, sir, (said Mr. W.,) at ‘the same time 
that Lascribe all proper motives tothe gentleman, and 
give him the right band of fellowship for hisnoble and kind 
feeling towards us, he must permit me to inform the 
House of the fact that | have already astonished the hon- 
orable gentleman by informing him, that if I were to 
vote for the resolutions which he has offered, declaring 
that Congress has no power of legislation over the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States, I should be scouted—scout- 
ed, sir—from the district and by the people whom I 
represent. 
To declare rress has no 
slavery in the S! iL iS it come to this? Is the ques- 
tion already pushed beyond the Rubicon? fas it passed 
through the District of Columbia, crossed the Potomac, 
and reached the shores of Virginia? If it has, that is 
what 1 wish to know—what the South should know. 
Bat, that is not the meaning of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, though that would be the inte rpre- 
Ife means tranquillity, peace, 


tation of my constituents. 
and We mean precisely the same 
thing; and his resolutions only show how little the good 
and the patriotic of both the North and the South under 
stand each other upon this delicate subject His 
lutions would be the farthest from giving us tranqu llity, 
peace, and confidence, as a guard and guarantee of our 
| rights and safety. Sir, the gentleman has every qualifi- 
| cation, like his own great physicians of Philadelphia, of 
but the opportunities of observation 
and information have not enabled him or them to 
| of southern complaints. He must first see and talk 
\ us, and feel our pulse, before he can prescribe 


by 


opinion, 


and 


that Cong 


ates! 


power to abolisl 
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reso- 
a good physician, 


judge 
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‘The gentleman says by adopting his resolutions we shall 
avoid all doubtful questions, and simply declare truths and 
principles which are admitted by all, and never were 
doubted byany. And that, sir, is exactly what the South 
can never consent to. We can never consent to declare 
merely those of our rights which no one can, and which 
no one shall ever doubt, and to abandon those which are 
continually attacked, and which thousands are continu- 
ally endeavoring, even under the right of petition, the 
freedom of debate, the freedom of the press, the 
freedom of religion, and the power of the constitution, to 
destroy. To adopt the resolutions of the gentleman, 
would be to imply that a doubt existed as to our powers 
of legislation over slavery in the States, where none ever 
did exist—asto which the case was, and ever has been, a 
clear one; and would conclude us forever upon this de- 
batable and doubtful ground of the ten miles square. 
We wish to exclude all such conclusions, and to settle 
only the questions upon which some doubt is pretended. 
Here, in this District, is the doubt, the only doubt, on 
this subject, which we can ever admit, even by implhica- 
cation; and it is this doubt, here, which the South wishes 
to be settled. It is not the way, sir, to tranquillize the 
publ c mind, to leave doubtful que stions unsettled, much 
less to start doubts where they were never dresmed of. 
We must grapple with this question, though it grapples 
with the vitals of the constitution. 

The North is mistaken: we are not understood. — Sir, 
we are not afraid of this question, or of its discussion, 
because we wish to explain our feclings and opinions, 
and desire them to be more fully known, and to be bet- 
ter understood. Some are for laying these petitions on 
the table, and others are for putting them to sleep, by 
referrring them to acommittee. Would either course 
ettle the question? 1 know it will not. I Know my 
own people, and ft know it is their fixed determination 
to allow of no doubt in regard to this matter. Their 
wish is not that this subj ct shall be discussed for effect, 
to answer or purpose, or to arouse 
any unnecessary excitement; but alone with a view toa 
settlement of this strife forever, by obt ning from Con- 
gress a declaration, not of war, but of peace and safcty. 
We bring not the subject before you; but, on the con- 


ubserve any sinste: 


trary, we wish to protest, and call on you to protest 
with us, against these petitions which come here, against 
our peace, property, and lives, bringing with them civil 
discord and danger of disunion. We invite not the sub- 
ject, but wish Congress to say with us to the North, 
**Tlold off "Yes, sir, that is our feeling. Inthe midst 
of servile insurrection, we would say to the North, 
** Hold off '" Above the cries of miduiyeht murders, we 
would cry to the North, ‘ Hold off 1? When the torch 
of the incendiary shall « make the darkness of miduight 
glitter with the blaze of our dwellings,” to light assassins 
to their vicums, we will, with an infantin one hand and 
the weapon of defence in the other, still cry to th 

North, **tfokd off ' And, sir, if Congress will but 
take up the subject and adopt a resolution which FT shall 
in due time offer, disclaiming all power to grant the 


5 
prayers of th joners, you will, before jit is too 


tif 





late, say to the North, ** Hold off!” 

Chere is one other way to settle this question, and to 
give permanent security for the peace an 1 sale ty, not of 
the South alone, but of the whole country. Vo say to 
such petitioners it nexpedient, it is dangerous, to grant 


your prayers, a tos 


- } 
ya Vain ling, as long as they live 
under the conviction that 


you have the power to do 
whay they ask. ‘Tell me not, sir, that such advice and 


such wisdem will allay the fire of fanaticism. It is worse 
than vain to reason with mfatuation. Th y will ceuse 
o inflame the country only when they are convinced 
wo efforts a vain Say to th m, ** You are 
of the « 


to disturb the peace ountry, 
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but to violate its constitution; and they will then see it is 
vain to petition. Sir, it is not because these petitions 
are insulting to us that | object to their presentation—1, 
for one, could not be insulted by the ravings of madmen: 
it is not because they endanger our property and lives— 
we are fully able to protect ourselves; but it is because 
they ask us to violate the constitution—to break the cov- 
enant of our Union, and to destroy that Union itself, that 
I would not entertain them for a moment as subjects of 
legislation. 

So far has this matter gone that nothing will now 
satisfy the South but the setthement of this vexed ques- 
tion—** Has Congress the power to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia?” If these petitions prayed for the 
passage of a law undeniably unconstitutional—if they 
prayed for the establishment of a religion, the union of 
church and state, an ex post facto law, or a bill of attain- 
der—they would be harmless; for there could be no 
prospect of action upon them to shake the very founda- 
tion of the Government. ‘They m 


git be received in 
safety, 


and might be laid on the table without fear of 
their being ever called up. gut, sir, they pray for that 
which they say, and some on this floor say, they may 
rightfully clam to have granted to them. They pray 
for the abolition of slavery in this District; they pray for 
whiat it is said they have the right to petition; they pray 
for the blood of the covenant! Upon their skirts, not 
upon ours, say we, be the blood of that covenant, if it 
must be shed—a sacrifice to raving fanaticism and folly! 
When must the controversy end? What security is there 
that the fearful controversy is not yet to commence? Can 
we be quiet whilst the question is mooted—** Has Con- 
gress the power to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 


9 ; ‘ 
lumbia We say no. Who here 


That is the question. 
> 


Says ay 


1 will show, sir, by the constitution, that ther 


re is ho 
such power in Con ated the Lewis- 


v 
lature of the Union, with certain specific powers of na- 


tional legislation granted; aud the powers not del gate d 
to the United States nor prohibited to the States are re- 
served to the States or to the people : 


gress. Congress is cr 





Over the people 
of the States of this Union the powers given to Congress 
are enumerated and limited 


Among the granted pow- 
ers is the power 





’ 
** To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases what 
soever, over such district, &c., as may by ssiun of pat 
ticular States, &c., become the seat of Government of the 


United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased, by the consent of the Legislature of 


the State in which the ime shall be, for t ion of 


Lie ere 


forts,’? &e 
TiusC neress is Cons! uted a Legislature in two 
acters and ina twofold relation 


It is a national Legislature fur the Union, with specific 
and enumerated powers. And, 


It is a local Legislature, with ** exclusive legislation 


the District of C uM 
In order to decide this great and seriou qrrestir 


} a. 
in all cases whatsoever, ovéi i 


m ce 
re clly, all that we have tuo do is to b oi tind the fa 
of this double relation of Congress, and the proper dis 
tinction between Congress as a national and Con, is 
a local Legislature. 

Do thes pelilions come to sinth ne character or 
inthe other? hey cannot come to us as the Leyista 
ol the Union, fur it will not b ) vided that th 
any such power enumerated or im venom the con 
stitution, that which they ask of us to exercise as the 
national Legislature. hey t is the local 
Legislature for the District hat do the words **to 
eCxXercise ¢ xelu ive legislat mi all cases vVhbatsoever’’ 
mean? 

Vinese words certainly give to Congress alone, exclu- 
sively, the power to legislate for the District of Colum- 
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bia. No State can legislate for it, and the District, not 
being represented, cannot legislate for itself. The ques- 
tion is, what power of legislation is given? To what ex- 
tent may Congress in its local character legislate? 

It is readily admitted that Congress, as a local Legis- 
Jature, has to some extent a power of legislation over 
the people of the District, which it has not as a national 
Legislature over the people of the States. This clause 
of the constitution undoubtedly does not mean that the 
enumerated powers of Congress, to legislate over the 
States only, shall be exercised exclusively over the Dis- 
trict; for many of these powers, belonging to the national 
Legislature, are wholly inapplicable, and all wholly in- 
adequate to the various obj- cts of municipal regulations 
for which Congress alone can and must provide by law 
in the District. But whilst the constitution does give 
** exclusive” legislation over the District, it does not de- 
fine the powers of that legislation. It is true, it uses 
the sweeping, and, to many minds, the absolute terms, 
**in all cases whatsoever,” but still the question remains, 
is this legislation absolute and unlimited—is it supreme 
and uncontrolled? Does the constitution make this local 
Legislature a ‘supreme power” toprescribe” any ‘rule 
of civil conduct” in the District of Columbia, as Parlia- 
ment may in the kingdom of Great Britian? 

Surely there is enough good sense and sound logic in 
this House to ward off the conclusion that, because the 
power of this local Legislature is undefined, it is, there- 
fore, unchecked and unrestrained. Do any contend 
for such a proposition? If so, let us follow out its re- 
sults to the most monstrous absurdities. 

There are certain clauses of the constitution of the 
United States which restrain Congress, as the national 
Legislature, from passing certain laws: As that which 
forbids the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the 
passage of a bill of attainder or ex post facto law; a law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 


the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 


speech or of the press; or the right of the people to 
assemble and petition; or the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms; or the right to be secure in persons, 
houses, papers, and effects: As in that which 
‘‘Nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.”? Will it be contended that 
the local Legislature of the District of Columbia has un- 
limited power to pass laws impairing any of these rights? 

Again: to go further. Congress is prohibited from 
passing certain laws, partial in their operation as be- 
tween the States, eo nomine: As in that clause which 
provides that No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. No preference shall be 
given to the ports of one State over those of another; 
shall boune to from one State, 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, in another.” 
Can the local Legislature for the District of Columbia 
passa law taxing articles exported from Alexandria? 
Can it givea preference to the ports of the District 
over those of the States of the Union, because this pref- 
erence ts prohibited as between one State only and 
another? Can it oblige vessels to or from the States to 
enter, clear, or pay duties, in the District? 

Again, sir, the constitution requires certain duties 
and obligations from one State to another be di 
‘ harged and observed. **The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States.’ Can the local F.egislature of 
this District deprive any citizen of a State of any of his 
privileges and immunities, because the District, eo nom- 
ine, is not named in this clause? And ‘‘no person held 
to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
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the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’’ 
Here is a most important provision, one of the sacred 
compromises of the Union—the guarantee of slave prop- 
erty. Will it be contended that this provision of the 
constitution, so sacred to the South, can be nullified by 
the local Legislature of this District? That it could pass 
a law in the District—not being a State—which would 
free every fugitive slave ‘tthe moment he set his foot on 
the soil?’ Sir, the bare possibility of this construction 
is enough to account for all the sensitiveness of the South 
on this question of abolition here. Admit this construc- 
tion of unlimited legislation over the District, and it is 
plain and obvious that every fugitive slave, at least from 
the States, as well as all slaves in the District, will be 
free too soon for the safety of this Government. The 
faith, the compromise, the guarantee, the constitution, 
which our fathers pledged and made with each other, 
will be gone forever. And who can say that fanatics 
and incendiaries have not had this cunning to mark this 
device for universal emancipation—that they would not 
have the heart to mutilate the plain letter of the consti- 
tution by this verbal criticism? Can there be a doubt 
but that we would be rent asunder by the ‘‘entering 
wedge” of abolition in the District? Can there bea 
doubt that this power would be claimed? This claim of 
abolition in the District is not an indirect but a direct 
claim of the power of abolition in the States. He who 
says that it would be merely ‘inexpedient” to abolish 
slavery in the District, says that it would be merely ‘‘in- 
expedient” to abolish slavery in the States. 

Again: The constitution prohibits the States_ from 
doing many acts, without mentioning the District of 
Columbia.  “*No State shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
reprisal; coin money,” &c.—(Sec. 10, art 1.) Will it 
be said that the local Legislature of this District can do 
any of these acts? Certainly the District of Columbia 
can do what none of the States of this Union can do, if 
this construction of the phrase ‘* exclusive legis! ation in 
all cases whatsoever,” as contended for necessarily by 
those who attempt to abolish slavery here, be the cor- 
rect construction of the constitution. In short, if this 
construction of these words be correct, there 1s no re- 
straint upon the general powers of Congress in favor of 
civil rights and privileges in this District; there Is no 
prohibition of the passage of partial laws, by the local 
Legislature of this District, injuriously affecting, in fact 
destroying, all the rights and equality of the States. 
None of the reciprocal and mutual duties and obligations 


| of the people of the States belong to the people of the 


District of Columbia; and the local Legislature of the 
District of Columbia, distinct from the Legislature of the 
Union and the State Legislatures, may do what neither 
the Legislature of the Union nor the State Legislatures 


| may do, and what the constitution never intended should 


be done by any power in the country. The District of 
Columbia might be either the most favored and free, or 
the most enslaved and oppressed, of any portion of the 
United States; and there would be an uncontrolled, ir- 
responsible, and untaxed despotism at once established, 
without the slow pace of progressive steps, to glut upon 
all that is free and all that is fair in this happy land! 
Such a construction cannot prevail unless there be a set- 
tled determination not to keep the good faith of the 
federal compact. 

If, then, such a construction is absurd, and this clause 
of the constitution does not confer absolute power of 
legislation, by what is the local legislation of Congress 
restrained, and how far? 1 think, sir, from what has 
been said, we may lay down some general rules, at least, 
which restrain legislation over the District. IT wouldsay, 
sir, Ist, that nothing which Congress is expressly pro- 
hibited by the constitution from doing as a national 
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salina, can it do as a local Legislature for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
3d. Thatallthe duties and obligations which the States 
e bound by the constitution to discharge and observe 
hon one to the other, the District of Columbia or its 
Legislature is bound to discharge and observe towards 
the States, respectively. 
3d. That the local Legislature of the District of Co- 
Jumbia can do no act or pass no law which the States 
are prohibited from doing or passing by the constitution. 
Sir, in addition to these rules, deduced, 
rily deduced, from the constitution, it has already been 
decided by that judge, who is now in heaven reaping 
the rewards of his righteous judgments—by Marshall— 


that there are great leading principles in the nature of 


society and of government which prescribe limits to our 
legislation. In Fletchers vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, lhe says: 
** It may well be doubted whether the nature of society 
and of government does not prescribe some limits to the 
legislative power; and, if any be prescribed, where are 
they to be found, if the property of an individual, fairly 
and honestly acquired, may be seized without compen- 
sation? To the Legislature all legislative power is grant- 
ed; but the question, whether the act of transferring the 
property of an individual to the public be in the nature 
of the legislative power, is well worthy of serious reflec- 
tion.” ** How far the power of giving the law may in- 
volve every other power, in cases where the constitution 
is silent, never has been, and perhaps never 
definitely stated.”” Even so, sir, 
is silent, but here, fortunately, 
too plainly to be misunderstood. 
that ** private property shall not be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.”’ 

Sir, several of the States of this Union have gradually 
emancipated the slaves within their borders, in their own 
way, and in their own time. But no State, to the honor 
of the nation and its institutions, has ever yet violated 
the great principle of vested rights. None of them have 
ever, within my knowledge, taken slave property, 
against the consent of the owners, and without compen- 
sation. They have never gone farther than, with the 
unanimous consent of masters, to adopt what is called 
the ** post nati” principle, and to declare that rights 
which did exist at the time should never exist—to 
make those free which would in future have been slaves. 


can be, 
where the constitution 
the constitution spexks 


not 


It may be well said, in reference to State legislation, 
that ‘* private property can only be taken for public 
use.” What **use” isa slave taken for, who is taken 


for emancipation? 

Why, sir, that which can only be taken for 
would be taken to be disqualified for ‘* use.” 
you may say there is a ‘fuse’ of policy, of philanthropy, 
of fancy, or fanaticism, for which a slave may be taken; 
but that is not the true sense of the constitution. The 
only foundation of the Government’s right to take a 
slave, is, that he is private property—the Government 
cannot change the relation of master and slave, even for 
public use. ‘The Government may impress a horse or a 
slave for the public use of defending a city, or for any 
other emergency. If the horse or slave be destroyed, 
the Government must make just compensation for the 
entire value; and if not destroyed, they are returned to 
the master. ‘The power to change all the relations of 
property and ownership, and to destroy vested rights, 
cannot be admitted to be in the State Legislatures even; 
they could not make compensation without taxing their 
people to pay themselves, which is no compensation at 
all. The ‘‘nature of society and of government” in 
the District of Columbia restrains the local Legislature 
here, much more than ‘the nature of society and of 
government” in the States restrains their Legislatures 
Remember, sir, that the local Legislature here is distinct 
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True, 


‘fuse 
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hime the national; and, if so, where are the coffers of 
the Legislature of the District of Columbia, from which 
to make just compensation? Can this local Legislature 
plunder the Treasury of the national Legislature; take 
the money of your constituents and of mine, to pay for 
emancipated slaves here? The entire revenue of which 
Congress has control belongs to the Treasury of the 
United States, and not to the Treasury of the District of 
Columbia. The purposes for which that national treas- 
ure shall be appropriated are specified; the powers all 
enumerated which can touch it. Is there such a pur- 
pose or such a power as to purchase slaves’ If they 
may be bought for freedom, may they not be bought for 
bondage? Will these petitioners themselves contend 
that the Government can become a slaveholder and 
taskmaster? And, if the local Legislature shall not use 
the funds of the national Legislature for such purpose 
as this, what ether means has it to abolish slavery by 
making just compensation? Will you rob Peter to pay 
Paul, tax the right hand to pay the left, tax the slave 

holders themselves to pay themselves’ 

Again, and above all, will you dare to tax a people to 
pay themselves, who are without representation of their 
own choice? ‘Taxation without representation, to take 
private property for no public use, against the consent 
of the owners, would be the very of tyranny 
and oppression. The constitution must forbid so violent 
a wrong, and no right of petition or any other right can 
claim to effect it. 


essence 


And, sir, as to this right of pe tition, what common in- 
terest in slavery here have the people of Maine or 
Massachusetts with the people of this District? These 


petitioners must pray to us as the local Legislature of 
the District. This local Legislature is to this District 
what the State Legislature of Virginia is to that State. 
Have the people of the non-slaveholding States a right 
to petition the Legislature of Virginia to abolish slavery 
within her limits?) No more have any other people than 
the District people themselves a right to petition the lo 
cal Legislature here to abolish slavery in their hmits, if 
it be a subject of petition and legislation at all. 
fanatics are as alien to this tender 


These 
interest as the foreign 
have nursed like a viper in 
their bosons. 

But, sir, local legislation in this District is still more re 
strained by the affinity of this local to the national Legis- 
lature. Though we constitute two distinct Ls 
yet we are same body of men 
we are the Legislature of this Dist: 
lature of this Union. 
munich 


gislatures, 
At the same time 
ict, we are the Legis- 
The same Congress which enacts 
yal laws for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, is the high constitutional lawgiver of the people of 
the United States. The same body of legislators which 
is bound to protect and provide for the local welfare of 
this people immediately around us, is, by a paramount du- 
ty and interest, bound to protect and provide for the 
general welfare of this whole nation. This is incorpo- 
rated deeply in the bosom of the constitution, and is no 
principle of mere expediency. What would be the con- 
sequence of exercising or attempting to exercise this 
legislative power claimed? Congress never can act upon 
the subject of abolition in the District, — the consent 
of a majority of the people of this nation. The South 
will always be unanimous, and I flatter myself, sir, that 
we shall always have a large minority at least of patriot- 
ism and intelligence with usin the North. No human 
tongue can tell the consequences—-fanaticism would tri- 
umph, indeed, and this nation would bid a long farewell 
to allits glory, freedom, and happiness! This Congress, 
which is solemnly bound by onstitution to protect 
the States of this Union from domestic violence, would, 
by abolishing slavery in this Distri¢ 
of discord throughout the 


the 


the c 


t, senda flaming torch 


land; excite insurrection and 
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rebellion; force resistance to violations of civil rights, 
and eventually dissolve the Union. By madly attempt- 
ing to knock imaginary manacles from off the hands of 
some few nominal slaves, it would merge a prosperous 
nation of happy freemen into the horrors of a bloody 
revolution, and finally handcuff both bond and free with 
the chains of inevitable despotism! 

But, sir, let us advert to the reading of the constitu- 
tion again. If Congress has entire and absolute legisla- 
tion over this District, it has the power to exercise “like 
authority over all places purchased, by the consent of 
the State Legislatures, for the erection of forts,’ &c. 
Now, sir, I put this case: Old Point Comfort is a place 
purchased for the erection of a fort in the State of Vir- 
ginia. There are a number of slaves hired out there 
from the adjoining counties. Some persons, | believe, 
have removed there from the neighborhood, hold their 
slaves there, and hire them out to Government. Can 
Congress abolish slavery there? Sir, if we can abolish 
slavery here, we can there. Is there any such ultimate 
design? Would it be tolerated? What, sir, can you 
station outposts of abolition in the very heart of the 
slave States? Monstrous and absurd! 

Again, sir, if ambition and madness, joined with false 
philanthropy and fanaticism, do not arrest our onward 
march to unparalleled greatness, this nation of freemen, 
this empire of civil ibe th this asy lum of the oppressed, 
will extend its vast boundaries from sea to sea--its do- 
minion will extend to the uttermost bounds of ihis con- 
tinent. When we shall thus have increased, we must at 
some not far distant day remove our seat of Government. 
Abolish slavery in this District, and what an anomaly will 
be exhibited when it reverts back to the slave States 
which have ceded it! Could you return the trust as it 
was committed to your charge? Could you now place 
these portions of Virginia and Maryland in sfafu quo? 
Would your frecdmen again become slaves? Would 
these States permit them to remain freedmen? Sir, if 
you did not violate the letter of the acts of cession, you 
would commit a breach of the faith implied by the ces- 
sion of those States. Why was their cession required, 
why ts their consent to the purchase of places required 
by the constitution--il it was not to give the States the 
power of condition and restramet upon your 
legislation over Uiew ceded territory? And Ll confidently 
ask **if the nature of society Government” in 
Maryland and Virginia is not, of itsclf, independent of 
conditions expressed in the acts of cession, sufficient to 
restrain your powerof legislation over this subject? 

Such, sir, are the considerations and causes which im- 
perously restrain your power of legislauon on the abo- 
lition of slavery in this District, and which authoritative- 
ly forbid the North to me ddle with a subject which con 
cerns not its people. Shall we be aske d, then, is there 
any where to legislate upon this subject in 
these limits, even though the people of the District 
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themselves should demand its exercise? No, sir, no. 
et The people of the District themselves cannot oak you 
to violate the constitution, much less can the y give you 


, the power to do so. They can no more give you, by 
: their petitions and prayers, the power to abs lish their 
slavery, than they can by any act of their own give you 
the power to allow them a r presentative on this floor. 
I would sooner vote to violate the constitution by giving 
them representation in Congress, than I would vote to 
violate the constitution by taking from them their pri- 
vate property without representation. What need have 
they of legislation to abolish their slavery? May they not 
emancipate without further legislation to sid them? Yes, 
sir; by the laws of Virginia ‘and Maryland, which are 
still unrepealed as to them, each man who holds slaves, 
i and wishes to petition for legislation, may already, w ith. 
oul our assistance, legislate by will or deed of emanci- 
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sen for himself! And dare you, or any power, to 
tear from him his property against his asse nt? Idle, and 
hypocritical, and false, then, is the pretence of any ne- 
cessity for the exercise of this power so dangerous and 
dreadful ! 

We desire Congress to expressly disclaim any such 
power, in order that the people of the North may un- 
derstand it will be vain for them to offer such petitions, 
because it is unconstiiutional for us to grant them. It 
must be settled that there are restraining principles in 
the constitution; restrictions to the power of local legis- 
lation; restrictions to all the rights of government and 
citizenship. 

Sir, my object in explaining these views has been 
purely to convince the honest and patriotic portion of 
the North (and I know that there are many such) of 
their error and misapprehension on this subject of pow- 
er, and to obtain their aid and efforts in giving peace 
and security to their brethren of the South. Sorry, in- 
decd, was I to listen to the inflammatory and intemperate 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] and of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Grancen.] The figures which they presented to me 
were those of the keepers of bloodhounds, holding them 
by the leashes. They patted their bloodhounds on the 
and caressed them for ** no murderers.” 

Sir, those whom these pets of the gentlemen pursue 
and harass, can best judge of their taste for blood. Can 
these gentlemen, can any, be so inhuman as to feel the 
disposition to hiss on these bloodhounds? Do any delight 
in encouraging the spirit of fanaticism, by soothing and 
complimenting these kind, amiable, peaceable, good 
Quakers, priests, foreigners, and ladies, who heat this 
agitation? The honorable gentleman [Mr. Anams] asks 
if we wish to discuss the **sublime merits of slavery?” 
I think, sir, it is a subject as sublime at least as his con- 
ceptions of the character of the fair Desdemona, who 
carried ‘*amalgamation” practically too far in his opin- 
ion and mine, too; but it is not a discussion of slavery 
that we ask. We never will discuss that subject. with 
gentlemen but in one way, which I will not mentior 
The only question which we will discuss, and that to en- 

ghten the public mind on a question which has never 
been discussed enough to be understood, is, ** whether 
Congress has the power to abolish slavery in this Dis- 


trict?” And I hope, sir, that in the discussion of that 
question, ‘every speech north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line” will not be, as he has predicted, * an incendiary 


pamphlet. I cannot believe it. Nordot think it pos- 
sible that the people of the North, when they are sufh- 
ciently enlightened by temperate and sober discussion of 
that que stion, would turn out their representatives for 
supporting the rights of our people and the sanctity ot 
the constitution. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
that his good petitioners were not abolitionists 
sir, they are next akin to them. 
men. By the by, sir, have women, the right ot 
petition? Are they citizens! No one, Mr. Speaker, 
pays more cordial homage to the fair sex than I de. 
Woman in the parlor, woman in her proper sphere, ts 
the ornament and comfort of man; but out of the parlor, 
out of her sphere, if there is a devil on earth, when she 
is a devil, woman is a devil incarnate! If I were to 
paint the image of a demon, a fiend riding on the blast 
of strife and ruin, hissing rage, and rapine, and rape, 
and murder, on our lives and property, and matrons and 
maids, of the South, it should be the form of a woman 
with the hair of the furies! One good sanctified priest 


can persuade all the women in the parish to be abolition- 
ists. 


GRANGER] Said 
LT think, 
Many of them are we 

too, 


women and priests are to influence our legislation? The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] told us that 


And what sort of a Government are we to have if 
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this is a religious question. I protest against religion 
having any thing to do with the political and constitu- 
tional questions of this Government. Neither women 
nor priests are politicians, 
court. This is a delicate political question, and those 
only should deal with it who have some common sense 
as well as experience as statesmen, and who are honest 
patriots. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersore] 
has given the message of the Governor of his State as 
an assurance of fraternal feeling to the South. Sir, that 
message was, no doubt, like many other assurances from 
the North, well meant; but the South can view no such 
as satisfactory. The Governor, if I read his 
message right, recommended no legislative action what- 
ever to his State Legislature, but recommended them to 
leave the whole subject to public sentiment alone. We 
require, particularly in my section of Virginia, most effi- 
cient aid from the State Legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey. Nota year passes in which 
numbers of our slaves do not escape to some one or all 
of these States. The constitution guaranties to us our 
right of property in fugitive slaves; but that guarantee is 
rendered null and void for the want of State protection 
from mobs and ** public sentiment,” which obstruct the 
exercise of that right. What kind of protection do we 
meet when we go in pursuit of our slaves? Every obsta- 
cle is interposed between the master and the recovery 
of his property. It was but a few months since that a 
citizen of my own county went to New York to recover 
his fugitive slave; the slave knew his master, and the 
master knew his slave; but black witnesses were arrayed 
agamst respectable white witnesses, and were made to 
swear that the slave had been a resident of New York 
for a time longer than that within which he had eloped. 
And this, sir, is not an uncommon case. All that we 
ask is, that the faith of the covenant shall be kept; and 
how can this provision of the constitution be available to 
our rights, if black witnesses shall be allowed to swear 
against white men in a case involving the question of a 
right of property to a fugitive slave in a non-slavehold- 


assurances 


ing State? 
The South asks no other aid or protection of the North 
than a faithful observance of the federal compact. They 


feel no other apprehension than from northern violators 


of the constitution. 
Che gentleman {[Mr. alluded to the case 


INGENSOLL] 


of St. Domingo. I beg him to remember that the 
French of that island were not overrun and massacred 
by the blacks, notwithstandi ne the immense di ispari ity in 


numbers between the white 


Pneliah ap 
English army 
we have 


ind black population, until 
soap the slaves. Si ir, that is all that 
Snglish army from the N North! Al- 
ready can r from Great Britain been 
recruiting his army of fanatics in the North. We scorn 
, but hold the constituted authorities of the 
bound for the consequences of ** blood and buri- 
al” which are to flow 


to fear—an 


h iS A muscreant 





If an English army, sir, were actually to invade our 
shores, every sword would leap from its scabbard to 
ree 1 the for t would be treas to aid and comfort 
the enemy in our borders. And, though all the fleets 


and armies of combined Europe could not so effectually 
alteck ind destroy this nation and its institutions as 
George Thompson and his northern recruits, yet this 
W rst rol enemies is not only tolerated in our borders, 
unwhipped of justice, unpunished by penal laws of pro- 
tection, but he is left to that omnipotent suardian, 

-** public sentiment” in the North— 
only countenances, but aids and comforts and 
pampered and 
succor of the 


«* public sentiment” 
which n 


encoursa 


t 
res him and his followers—av, 
petted him with all the soothing and 
hospitality and kindness and assistanc 
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most powerful, influential, and wealthy citizens! Strange 
and sad infatuation, at war with every obligation of duty 
and patriotism! Ido trust there is still left patriotism 
enough, and sober sense enough, to avert the calamities 
which are threatened from this portentous quarter, and 
that this House will take measures to quiet the public 
mind on this subject. If we pass a declaratory resolu- 
tion, we shall then hear of no more motions to reject 
these petitions or to lay them on the table. Our only 
wish is ~ be plainly understood. Sir, it is not for our 
lives or our property that we are so anxious. No, sir. 
As our fathers pledged their lives, their property, and 
their sacred honor, to each other for the establishment of 
free institutions, so are we ready now and always to 
pledge our lives, our property, and our sacred honor, to 
our brethren of the North to preserve forever the blood- 
bought common inheritance which our fathers, who 
were brothers in truth, in compromise, in the spirit of 
conciliation, have left us. We beg of our brethren to 
be governed by their spirit. We invoke their spirit! 
Were they here in our seats, would they be continually 
risking all so dear to us, for a good so questionable if 
attainable? Would they not give up this contested 
power of legislation, if they possessed it, sooner than 
risk the whole of this fair structure—this their handi- 
work—this free Government—for an imaginary and vain 
scheme of folly and madness? We will stand by the 
constitution, and fear only for it! We will keep the 
faith of the covenant on our part, and repeat: * upon 
your skirts, not upon ours, be its blood!” 

I hope, sir, I have had a higher and nobler object in 
view, in thus addressing the House, than any party 
vbject. If those who have disclaimed the imputation of 
bad motives to me and my friends, meant thereby to do 
what they disclaimed, I have only to say, sir, I hold the 
imputations and their authors in contempt. My motive 
is not agitation, but tranquillity—to teach forbearance to 
the agit: ‘ators of the North—to say * hold off,” to all who 
will rudely touch this tender point—and to give perma- 
nent peace and safety to the South. I now beg the 
House to speak peace and safety to the country through 





| a resolution which I shall take the opportunity to move, 


the me 


of some of the lebate tt 


declaring that ‘* Congress has no power, under the con- 
stitution, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia.”’ 
Give us this, and it is all we ask. 

Mr. JONES, of Virginia, said he did not rise to discuss 
rits of the proposition, which would be necessarily 
presented by the petition now offered to the House; 
that was what he not only did not to do, but it 
was what he dare He designed briefly to assign 
the reasons which w induce him to reconsider the 
vote by which, ina moment of inadvertence, that peti- 
tion had been sent to the Committee on the District of 
also to reply to the objections urged by 
gentlemen to the course now proposed to be adopted in 
ce to that, and, he hoped, all other petitions of 
He expressed himself grateful to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incensott, ] for 
the remarks he had made this morning. But while he 

endered this tribute to the good feelings and sympathies 
of the gentleman, he hoped his own motives would be 
duly appreciated by him, when he said he could never 
consent to entertain or discuss here the right by which 
the people of the South held title to their slaves. The 
ject he desired was to obtain a direct vote upon 
these petitions, which continue daily to come in; and 
that the solicitude he felt on the subject arose froma 
conviction upon his own min 1, that nothing but a direct 
vote would satisfy the members from the South, or quiet 
1 rents; and deeply as 
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not do 





Columbia; and 
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the same character. 
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the apprehensions of their cons! 


he lamented the necessity which rendered it proper, in 
the opinion of honorable gentlemen, to go into this 
line as | 1 always been, so fat 
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countenance the views of those misguided, deluded, and intermeddling with the rights of others, be dictated by K 
infatuated men, who for years past bad been scattering | religion, he would say it was not the religion which wa, 4 
firebrands among the people of the South, and who, to | inculcated by the Saviour of the world, or taught by his ; 
accomplish their base purposes, were willing not only | disciples. fi 
to aim a deadly blow at their prosperity as a people, but Mr. J. said he hoped it would not be understood, by 
to peril the lives of millions, and to endanger the per- | any thing he had said, that he was in favor of abridging 
petuity of the Union—he felt as though he should be | either the freedom of the press or freedom of speech 
unfaithful to the high trust confided to him, if he did | far from it; he regarded them as the great safeguards to 
not contribute his aid in obtaining a direct vote upon | our republican institutions. ‘There was, however, a dil 
this all-absorbing question. ference between the freedom and licenticusness of the 

But a few days ago there seemed to exist a unanimity | press, and what he objected towasthe right of these mis- 
of sentiment upon this deeply interesting subject, which guided and deluded men to propagate slander, to inst 
had very seldom manifested itself upon any important | gate murder, to disturb the peace of States, and to en- 
question which had come up for consideration before | danger this Union; and, if persisted in by them, he call 
the Representatives of the people. There was then | ed upon the representatives of the people to interpose, 
heard from all sides of the House a wish expressed, not | and stamp their conduct with the seal of their disappro- 
only to put down the abolitionists, but to do it in the | bation. 
most effectual possible manner; and the great point of But (said Mr. J.) we have been told by the gentlemen 
difficulty was to determine upon the mode by which it | from New York and Massachusetts, [Mr. Branpsaex f 
could be most effectually done. | ard Mr. Apams,] that to vote to reject this petition 

With one of the modes, Mr. J. said he should be | would be to abridge the right of the people to petition 
satisfied. Promptly to reject these petitions as they | Congress. He admitted that to be a right, the free ex 
were presented, he belicved, would meet the approba- | ercise of which was secured to the people by the con- 
tion of southern gentlemen; and if they, who were stitution, and he would be among the last, he hoped the 
more deeply interested than all others, regarded that | very last, to lay violent hands upon that sacred instru- 
mode of disposing of them as effectual to the accom- ment. Tle had sworn to support it, and, as a Represent- 
plishment of the great object they had in view, and the | ative of the people, support it he would, at every haz- 
people of the East and the North really intended, in | ard, for upon it depended the last hope of freedom 
good faith, to co-operate with them, (as he believed they throughout the world; and if he could be satisfied that 
did,) he could perceive no good reason why the propo- | any constitutional right of the people was to be invaded 
sition to reject should not be sustained. by the course he proposed in disposing of that petition, 

it had been said that gentlemen from the South were } he would be the first to abandon the position he then 
over sensitive, and disposed to act with too much precip- | eccupied; but (said Mr. J.) in what consists the right of 
ttation on this subject. It had also been contended that | petition, if it be not to set forth, in written form, the 
this course of proceeding was calculated to abridge the | gricvances complained of, with a view to procure upon 
great right of petition; and others there were, who | them the action of Congress? And had not these peti- 
thought the only proper course was to refer them to a | tioners already enjoyed that right? Did not the pro 
committee. ‘The intimation that this was a subject upon | ceedings which had taken place upon this petition fur 
which the people of the South were sensitive, was just. | mish the affirmative answer to the inquiry? Had they 
The fact could not be disguised, that there existed | not petitioned, had not their petition been presented by 
throughout the slaveholding States an excitement which | 4 member in his place, received by the House, read by ; 
bad never been witnessed at any former period of their | the Clerk; and was Congress not then engaged in en j 
history; and strangely indeed must he be constituted, | deavoring to dispose of it in conformity with rules which 4 
who could look upon the conduct of the abolitionists, | had been made and adopted for the government of the : 
und witness the scenes to which it had given rise in | House? And if it should ever be disposed of, would not : 
the South, and not have his sensibility wrought up to | this petition have been so fully considered as it could 
the very highest pitch. Was it not known to every gen- | have been, had any other form of proceeding been 
tlheman upon this floor, that numerous abolition societies | adopted? Mr. J. said, that when a petition had been 
had been formed in the eastern and northern States, presented to the House, received, and read by the 
feowned upon, indignantly frowned upon, he believed, ; Clerk, (unless it should be afterwards withdrawn by the 
by the intelligent, the well-informed, and respectable consent of the House,) it became the property of the 
portions of these communities?’ But could they shut | Representatives of the people: they might refuse to 
their eyes to the fict, that these societies existed; that | consider it, lay it on the table, postpone it to a day cer- 
they had gone on to collect large sums of money, and | tain, refer it to the committee, or, what they had in vain 
had put into operation printing presses, which were | attempted here, they might reject it. Here, then, were 
worked by steam? Yes, sir, worked by steam, with the | five several ways in which this petition might legally and 

| 


open and avowed object of effecting the immediate abo- 
Jition of slavery in the southern States. That by means of 
these two great revolutionizeis of the world—-he meant 
steam power and the press—they had caused tu be print- | House,) was in any possible way to affect the right ot 
el, and, by means of the public mails, circulated through- | the people to petition Congress, he was wholly at a loss 
out the slaveholding States, large numbers of newspa- | to comprehend. 

pers, pamphlets, tracts, and pictures, calculated, in an | But they were told by the gentleman from Massachu 
eminent degree, to rouse and inflame the passions of the | setts, [Mr. Apams,] that, if these petitions were sent to 
slaves against their masters, to urge them on to deeds of | a committee, they would there be allowed ‘to sleep 
death, and to involve them in all the horrors of a ser- | the sleep of death,” and that thereafter we should be 
vile war--productions which, Mr. J. said he would take | troubled with no others of like character. Would to 
upon himself to say, were as foul libels uponthe people | God that this assurance of the honorable gentleman 
of the South as were ever printed. And, as if to add | could be realized; but they had only to look to the past 
insult to injury, there were those here who had the char- | history of their legislation upon that subject to be satis- 
ity to believe that they were influenced in their con- | fied that the expected consummation to which he look- 
duct by humane and religious motives. If, indeed, (said | ed forward, had existence nowhere except in the fertile 
Mr. J.,) this most uncalled fer, officious, and dangerous { imagination of him who conceived it. It would then be 


properly be disposed of; and how it was that the dispo- 
sition of it in one of these modes, in preference to an 
other, (all of which were prescribed by the rules of the 
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seen that that course had been tried again and again; | 


still these petitions continued to flow in upon them, and 
would continue to do so, so long as they were received 
and referred to committees. What, he inquired, was 
the object in referring subjects to a committee? It 
was to collect information, which, in the ordinary course 
of legislation, could not conveniently be collected in 
any other way. But did this House stand in need of in- 
formation upon the subject sought to be brought to its 
notice by that petition? Certainly not. It was well un- 


derstood that it was a subject to which public attention | 


had been long turned, with the most intense interest; 
that from the river St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the best talents of the country had been almost every 
where engaged in its consideration, and in communica- 
ting information to the people. So soon as the excite- 
ment over the country commenced, meeting after meet- 
ing was called in the southern States, in almost every 
town and county; discussion after discussion was had be- 


fore the people; resolution after resolution adopted, un- | 


ul, like a wave from the ocean, it swept over the whole 
southern country. It resulted in strong appeals to our 
brethren of the North, to step forth and aid us in put- 
ting down these base attempts upon our rights, our 
property, and our lives. And it was with mingled emo- 
tions of pride and pleasure he referred to the fact that 
these appeals were not made in vain. They too called 


the people together; meetings were held throughout the | 
whole eastern and northern countries; and the measures 


adopted by those meetings for a time gave quiet, and, 
to some extent, allayed the excitement in the South; 
and it was for gentlemen from the North to say whether 
we may still rely upon their assurances, by heartily co- 
operating with us in putting this subject to rest by a di- 
rect and decisive vote upon the question. 

Mr. J. said it must be obvious that there could be no 
need of further information on the subject, to enable 
gentlemen to vote understandingly upon it. Why, then, 
send it toa committee? Was it believed that the report 
of a committee was to produce any effect upon the abo- 
litionists? Did gentlemen flatter themselves that the 
spirit of fanaticism could be checked by a calm, dispas- 
sionate, and logical argument? 
ommend to read the reports of committees which have 
been already made on like petitions; and he doubted not 
bat that gentlemen would be satisfied that no benefit 
was likely to result from the adoption of the same 
course in reference to the petition before them. So far 
from that course of proceeding having had a tendency 
to check the wild spirit of fanaticism now abroad in the 
land, the reverse was true; for the tables of gentlemen 
were now groaning under the weight of similar petitions. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has 
referred to his own course, on a former occasion, in 
reference to this subject. This was commenced ina 
tone, and in a spirit, which seemed to Mr. J. to bespeak 
the deep anxiety which he felt to allay the very un- 
pleasant excitement which had began to show itself in 
the House, and to reconcile, if he could, the causes of 
discontent which continued to agitate and disturb the 
people of the South. He viewed the remarks of that 
gentleman as oil poured out upon the troubled waters. 
It was, however, but the calm which precedes the 
storm. Atlength, lashing himself up to a state of high 
excitement, he asked what it was the South desired? 
Was it, said he, to discuss the ‘*sublime merits of 
slavery’? That wasa subject which Mr. J. could not 
discuss with that gentleman; and, taunt them as he 
might with their slaves, whose condition they had no 
agency in producing, and no means of changing, he 
would take that occasion to say to him that the people 
of the Soath held their slaves by a title as secure, by an 
authority as high and as sacred, as that by which that 
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gentleman held title to his horse, his house, or, to use 
| his own language, ‘*his place upon that floor.” They 
held them under the constitution and laws of the land. 

That gentleman [Mr. Apams] had also taken occasion 
to refer the members from the South to Mason and 
Dixon’s line: warning them that every member to the 
north of that line, who should discuss this subject, would 
send forth to the world an incendiary pamphlet; and, 
j although that gentleman seemed to speak as one 
| ** having authority,” he had seen too many evidences not 
to be satisfied of the error into which he had fallen. 
He saw assembled here, from every quarter of this wide- 
ly extenced Union, patriots prepared to make every 
sacrifice upon the altar of their country’s good. He 
lamented to hear what had fallen from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts upon that subject; he believed that 
gentleman himself, in his calmer moments, would lament 
it. The people had cause to lament it. But if that be 
| the course determined upon by gentlemen, the sooner 
we had it acted out the better. This he would take 
occasion to say to him: let those threatened pamphlets 
come when they might, they would be received by the 
| people of the South as it became freemen who knew 
| their rights, and, knowing, dared maintain them. 

Mr. J. remarked, in conclusion, that he had felt him- 
self called upon to say thus much in explanation of his 
own views, with an earnest Cesire that a direct vote on 
the subject might be obtained. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said the proposition before the 
House was simply to reconsider the reference of a paper 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

It would seem very obvious, looking to what had been 
the express sense of the House, and what was known 
| 
} 


} to be the public and general feeling of the people 
| throughout the country; looking also to the particular 
circumstances under which this paper had been referred 
| to that committee, that there could be no doubt that 
when the House should come to decide upon this prop- 
| osition, it would be carried in the affirmative by an 
overwhelming vote. They all knew, so far as they 
knew any thing upon this subject, that the reference 
| which the paper took was by misapprehension, or with- 
out the understanding of the House; they all knew it, 
unless the House might be charged with abandoning 
the ground it had assumed upon this subject—a charge 
which was derogatory to its high character, and which 
| he would not make or intimate. It was but a week 
since that the House, by a decided vote of about 180 to 
30, had determined it would not act upon petitions of 
this character, but would lay them upon the table, with 
| a view that they should sleep the sleep of death. To 
Mr. B. it was inconceivable that, after that vote, the 
Ilouse would entertain a proposition to give these peti- 
tions a different direction. It was clear that the refer- 
ence given to this petition was by mistake and surprise; 
j and when the House should be able to vote upon it, 
| then the error would be corrected. Bring the paper 
| before the House for its immediate direction, and when 
} thus brought properly before them, we shall see what 
the House will do with it? Aud here he would beg 
leave to suggest to the consideration of the House what 
was to him most clear. The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams) fell into a mistake in his 
recollection of what had been the course of the House 
heretofore. That gentleman referred to a debate, if the 
speech of a single member made in the course of the last 
session, on a petition of a similar character, might be so 
termed; and Mr. B. understood the gentleman te state, 
as most undoubtedly was his recollection, that the 
House, on that occasion, had referred the paper to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. Mr. B. had 
turned to the journal of that day, and he found that on 
that cecasion an honorable member from Virginia, not 
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now a member of that House, [Mr Cur N,] mired that 
the paper should be laid upon the table. ‘The yeas and 
nays were called for, and ordered, and there the paper 
was placed by a decided majority of the House. There 
were then none of the scruples which exist now; no 
pretence that the vote was evasive. ‘That decision was 
then taken as the clear, distinct, unequivocal sense of 
the House, against the propriety of acting upon petitions 
of that character. The same course had likewise been 
pursued before the motion made by the gentleman from 
Virginia to which he had referred, when previous 
papers ofa like character had been repeatedly present- 
edto the House. They had passed on to the table of 
the Speaker by the silent vote of the House, without 
having, on any occasion, for the last three or four years, 
(save on the occasion to which he bad referred, and that 
was a speech by a single member last session, ) elicited 
a debate. And here let him again advert to what must 
be within the knowledge of every gentleman there, that 


these votes of the House, thus placing upon the table | 


papers of this character, had at all times been‘ regarded, 
in the House and out of it, universally, as an expression 
of the House against the propriety of acting on petitions 
of this character. Until within the last few days no one 
had ever thrown a doubt upon the subject. Now, for 
the first time, they had been told that to put a paper on 
the table, where it would sleep the sleep of death, was 
an evasion of the question? Nobody before ever beard 
of such an evasion! Every one regarded it, as in his 
estimation they had aright to regard it, as a most de- 
cided and unequivocal decision of the House not to en- 
tertain and act upon questions of that character. 
character of this House could not be mistaken. There 
were not fifty gentlemen in that body, judging from the 
votes given, who desired to agitate this subject, or to 
act upon petitions of this character. The sense of the 
House had been unequivocally, fairly, and fully ex- 
pressed by the vote first given, to put the first petition 
upon the table, and the character of the House had 
since undergone no change. 

Efforts, however, seemed to be making to change the 
real question to be decided by the House. It was now 
said that they must come up and give a vote of a differ- 
ent character; that they must either vote that they 
would not receive petitions of this character, or that, 
having received them, they would put them out 
doors; or they must come to another question, and vote 
that the House had no constitutional authority to receive 
and act upon the petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Culumbia. ‘These, said Mr. B., were new 
inventions. Let him warn the gentlemen of the South, 
who stood firm on the vote of 180 to 30, against consid- 
ering the first petition, not to change the real question, 
by permitting themselves to be drawn into the contro- 
verted position of the powers of that House; or into the 
controverted aud debatable grounds whether they 
ought to reject petitions of this character; or, having 
received them, ought to turn them out of 
gentlemen from the South, who sincerely 
knew they did, the harmony and peace 
Union, if they permitted this question to be changed, 
they might see from thie Friday last, and from 
the votes of Mond iy, that no man could deci le, or un- 
dertake pre dic x, what ina few d the 
true character of that House. { subject 
and upon the one ground, cided 
vote of 180 or 190 apains! upon the 
other, they would open afield of debate that 
ultimately, if he judged correctly of the sense of the 
House, his honest conviction was d find them- 
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ty anne the fanatics of the North. But, sir, (I give it as 


my own opinion,) Ido not believe the freemen of the 
North or the freemen of the South ought to, or will, tol- 
erate the idea that they should not ke permitted to pre- 
sent their petitions to this body; or that, having pre- 
| sented them, in decent and respectfal language, they 
| shall be driven with scorn from our doors. 

Mr. B. appealed particularly to the gentlemen from 
the South. There was no necessity to change their po 
sition; they stood firm on the ground already taken. 
Why should they change it? For what good purpose 
could they desire to change the character of the ques- 
tion, and involve the House in a difficulty about the 
right of petition, or in questions of a debatable and ex- 
ciling character, when such a clear sentiment and fect 
ing, both in and out of the House, and throughout the 
whole country, had been elicited? Why would gentle 
men permit themselves to be drawn into other questions, 
when the one already assumed and acted upon was a de- 
cisive expression of the true feeling of the House’? He 
would warn them that, if they permitted themselves to 
be put in that new position, they would involve them- 
selves in difficulties they scarcely dream of, and which, 
in his humble judgment, they ought seriously to depre- 
cate. It was remarked by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that if this question 
were gone into, every speech made in that House by 
gentlemen north of Mason and Dixon’s line, would fur- 
nish an incendiary pamphlet for the South. In one 
sense, Mr. B. could believe that remark a just one, and 
in one sense only. It was, because every —— made 
under such circumstances, by gentlemen residing north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, would be perverted, and 
misinterpreted, and misquoted, by factious and incen- 
diary prints. It was not that every gentleman residing 
north of that line would desire to make a speech of that 
character; for he knew that many, a vast proportion of 
_ them, almost in the proportion in which the votes of the 
House had been given, he believed, would deprecate 
such a result. But they would be so misinterpreted and 
misquoted by the press that no one could undertake to 
say that every speech made in that House would not be 
truly a firebrand thrown into the South. In no other 
sense could he agree with the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts on that subject. 

Mr. 3. said it had been a matter of sincere astonish- 
ment and regret on his part, that efforts should have 
been made, undoubtedly under a strong sense of duty, 
and under a strong belief that it would tend to tran- 
quillize the South, to procure direct votes of the House 
upon two propositions, upon both of which the debate 
might be interminable. And would that expression of 
the House more operate to tranquillize the South, even 
if it were obtained, than the one already adopted? 

It was said that a direct vote of the House that it would 
not receive such petitions, or that, having received them, 
it would drive them out of doors, or a direct vote of the 
House that Congress lad no power to legislate on the 
subject of slavery within the District of Columbia, would 
go far to tranquillize the South. But what would that 
yote be? The opinion of gentlemen sent there for two 
years. And was it certain that that would be the opin- 
ion of the next House? Would it furnish any sort of as- 
surance on that subject?) It was asking too much. It 
was enough to ask of that House, and enough for the 
House to declare, that it would not act upon the subject. 
That was reasonable; that was unquestionably the sense 
of the House; and it ought to content gentlemen in 
every quarter. 

The proposition submitted or suggested by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Owens,] did not 
affirm either point to which he had referred. tt did not 
affirm that Congress had not the power--it did not affirm 
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that that House would not receive the petitions, but 
merely and directly and explicitly, that the House was 
averse, and would not act upon any such subject. That 
was reasonable, and was precisely equivalent to laying 
such petitions on the table. Mr. B. believed that those 
resolutions would meet the cordial and universal appro- 
bation of the gentlemen of the North, except those, if 
any there were, who would be disposed to encourage 
the getting up of these petitions. The resolutions did 
not touch the power of the House. [It was unquestion- 
ible that there was a strong and fixed sentiment of that 
House and of the whole country on this question. Why, 
then, permit themselves to change the position they had 
tuken, and involve themselves in the examination of con- 
troverted and debatable ground, and thereby lose the 
high character the House had certainly occupied upon 
this subject? He did hope sincerely that the motion to 
reconsider the reference of the petition would be at 
once adopted, and that they should either lay it on the 
table, or apply the resolutions of the gentleman from 
Georgia toit. Pass those resolutions, and they will fur- 
nish a clear, direct, and unequivocal expression of the 
sense of the House that it will in no event act upon the 
subject. 

Mr. SLADE rose to address the House; but, stating 
that he was much exhausted by the long sitting, asked 
the House to indulge him with an adjournment, in order 
that he might express his views. 

SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, by leave of the House, offered 
the following amended bill, for the relief of the sufferers 
by the fire in New York, stating that the committee, after 
consultation, had determined upon some alterations, 
which they thought would render it more acceptable to 
the House. 

The following is the bill as amended: 


\ BILL for the relief of the sufferers by fire in the city 
of New York. 

Be it enacled bu the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, Yhat the collector of the port of New York be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, as he may deem best cal- 
culated to secure the interests of the United States, to 
cause to be extended (with the assent of tlhe sureties 
thereon, to all persons who have suffered loss of prop- 
erty by the late conflagration at that place) the time of 
payment of all bonds heretofore given for duties as 
aforesaid, to periods not exceed ng an average of three, 
four, and five years, from and after the day of payment 

pecified in the bonds; or to allow the said bonds to be 
cancelled upon giving to the said collector new bonds, 
with one or more sureties, to the satisfaction of the said 

lector, for the sums of the former bonds, respective- 
ly payable in average periods of three, four, and five 
years, and after the day of payment specified in 
the bonds to be taken up or aforesaid. 
And the said collector is hereby authorized and directed 
to give up or cancel all such bonds upon the receipt of 
others desci which last-mentioned bonds 


from 
cancelled as 


ibed in this act; 


shall be proceeded with, in all respects, like other 
bonds which are taken by collectors for duties due to 
the United States: Provided, however, That nothing in 


this actc 


ntained shall extend to bonds which had fallen 


due before the 17th day of the present month. 
Sec. And be it further enacted by the author ty 
aforesaid, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 


he is hereby, authorized and directed to transfer to such 
banks as he may select, as safe depositories of the pub- 
lic treasure, any surplus moneys of the Government, or 
thereof, which may not be required for the 
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banks fora period not exceeding twelve months from the 
passage of this act. Provided that this section shall not 
interfere with any further regulation of Congress con- 
cerning the collection, deposite, distribution, or disburse- 
ment of the public moneys. 


On motion of Mr. SLADE, the House then adjourned. 


December 23. 
OHIO BOUNDARY. 


Mr. J. Q. ADAMS called the attention of the House 
to the subject of the Presdent’s message in relation to 
the northern boundary of Obio. It would be recollected, 
he said, that the subje ct was referred, ten days ago, toa 
select committee, at and the Chair had 
done him the honor to appoint him chairman of that 
committee. Subsequently, a motion was made to re- 
consider the reference of the subject to a select commit. 
tee. His object in rising was to give notice that, unless 
the question of reconsideration should be taken up and 
disposed of to-day, he should feel it his duty to call the 
committee together, for the purpose of proceeding to 
consider the subject referred to them. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The House resumed the consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Patron, to reconsider the vote referring tothe 
Committee on the District of Columbia, a petition pre- 
sented by Mr. Briaes, from sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SLADE, who was entitled to the floor, rose and 
said he had been charged by a large and respectable 
portion of his constituents with the duty of presenting 
memorials of similar import to that under discussion; 
and for that reason, if fur no other, he felt bound to 
ask the indulgence of the House toa few remarks. 

He approached the subject, he said, with an oppres- 
sive sense of its magnitude, and knowing its exciting 
character, of the great danger of being betrayed, in the 
progress of us discussion, into a state of feeling, un- 
suited to the place and the occasion. It was a subject 
on which hie as well as his constituents, felt most deep- 
ly; and he could neither represent their feelings, nor 
express his own, without a plainness and directness 
which might give offence. He begged gentlemen to 
believe, however, that he should say nothing intended 
to give the slightest personal offence to any; though he 

should, without fear of any, vindicate the petitioners, 
ad assert the claims of those in whose behalf they plead. 
He regretted to hear the memorialists spoken of in de- 
bate as intruders, and their respectful petitions upon a 
subject of great national importance treated as a vexa- 
lous intermeddling with concerns in which they have 
no interest. Gentlemen must have patience. These 
petitioners, as fur as he was acquainted with them, were 
among the most intelligent and respectable of the com- 
munity in which they reside; while the subject of thei 
petitions was one of which it well became them to spe: a 
+ Congress of the United States to hear. 

The great purpose (said Mr. S.) of most of tho 
have hitherto spoken upon this 
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get rid of the petitions. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bearpstey] wishes to have them all laid on 
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Hammonn, Pickens, and THomeson] are more consis- 
tent. They profess to regard the petitions as Cisre- 
spectful, and the petitioners as officious meddlers with 
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would have the petitions rejected. There is in this the 
merit at least of consistency, and the gentlemen have 
my thanks for evincing a disposition to meet the ques- 
tion fairly. Another gentleman, my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] would have the pe- 
titions committed to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; in other words, to use his own significant, 
and, in this case, appropriate language, to have them 
consigned to the ‘ family vault of all the Capulets;” 
and yet he, too, is jealous of the ‘sacred right” of pe- 
tition! The sacred right of petition'—that is to say, 
the ‘sacred right” of being ‘nailed to the table,” by 
the gentleman from New York, or the ‘sacred right” 
of being gathered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
into the ** family vault of all the Capulets.” 

Sir, the petitioners well understand the nature of 
both these rights. The last they have long enjoyed, 
and desire to enjoy it no longer. They want the action 
of Congress on the subject, which, judging from the 
past, they are sure not to have, if it is to depend upon 
the decisive action of the Committee on the District of 
Solumbia. I intend no disrespect to that committee. 
To continue to do what has been done--that is, to do 
nothing —would follow of course a commitment to them, 
with an express understanding that the petitions were 
consigned to the tomb, without the hope of a resurrec- 
tion. 

I, sir, (said Mr. S.,) am in favor of the prayer of the 
petitioners. I believe that Congress has a right to legis- 
lute on the subject, and that the time has come when it 
ought to legislate. Something has been suggested with 
regard to political objects connected with the present- 
ing of these petitions. Sir, I have no such object, nor 
do I believe that any such purpose exists in the minds 
of the petitioners. They are moved by a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, and deprecate the mingling of any consider- 
ations with this question which may tend to divert at- 
tention from its real merits. 

Gentlemen, I regret to say, seem willing to overlook 
the real object of the petitioners, and to go off into de- 
nunciations of * abolitionits,” to the end that the odium 
which has been attached to their measures for effecting 
the abolition of slavery in the States may be transferred 
to the exercise of an acknowledged right of asking Con- 
gress to abolish it in this District. But what do the pe- 
titioners ask at our hands? 


Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
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as a freeman, and the representative of freemen, with- 
out declaring, in the face of this House and of the world, 
that the right to hold men as goods and chattels, sub- 
ject to sale and transfer, at the will of a master, should 
cease and be discontinued instantly and forever. 

But while I say this, I would not render worse the 
condition of the slave, by conferring upon him rights 
which he is not fitted to enjoy, and which would become 
to him s curse rather than a blessing. 1 would not, at 
once, entirely emancipate him from the control of his 
master. But it should not be, as now, an arbitrary, un- 
qualified control. For that control | would substitute 
the authority of law, which should be supreme. In 
saving this, sir, 1 do but carry out a principle which 
has long been dear to me as an anti-mason. I have 
maintained, and still maintain, and shall continue to 
maintain, as a cardinal principle in my political creed, 
that, in opposition to all individual, and all associated, 
self-constituted authority, the laws should be maintained 
in full and uncontrolled supremacy. There is no being, 
entitled to the appellation of man, who should not find 
shelter under the egis of their broad and ample protec- 
tion. Inapplying this principle to the case of the slave, 


| however, I would not confer upon him the same rights 


which are possessed by his master; and for the obvious 
reason that he is not fitted toenjoy them, But f would 
place him under the supervision of laws made for his 
special benefit, and adapted to his new condition--laws 
which should essentially qualify the control of the mas 
ter over him--laws which should protect him in all the 
rights which he is fitted to enjoy, and prepare him for 


| the enjoyment of those to which it would be but a sui- 


Why, sir, simply that meas. | 


ures may be taken to put an end to slavery here, and | 


especially that here, where the flag of freedom floats 


authority of that republic is supreme, the trade in hu- 
man flesh may be abolished. 
which gentlemen are called on to meet, but which they 
do not meet, either by calling the petitioners ‘ignorant 
fanatics,”? or denouncing them as ‘*murderers and in- 
cendiaries.”” If, in the fervor of their philanthropy, 
any have adopted measures of more than doubtful ex- 
pediency, for the purpose of acting on the public senti- 
ment in the slave States, in favor of immediate emanci- 
pation, it surely furnishes no reason why we should ob 
stinately shut our eyes to the evils which are within our 
control, and which call loudly for our interposition. 

I have said, sir, that | am in favor of the prayer of the 
petitioners. Let me not be misunderstood. The abo- 
lition of slavery which | would advocate is a gradual abo- 
lition. I believe the immediate and unqualified abolition 
of slavery to be inconsistent with a just regard, both to 
the best interests of the community, and the highest 
welfare of the slave. The philanthropy which aims at 
such an abolition, whatever I may think of its purity, 1 
cannot commend for its intelligence or discretion. But 
though I would have abolition advance by a gradual 
progress towards its final consummation, | would have 
the work begin immediately. Sir, | cannot. stand here 


cidal philanthropy immediately to admit him. Sir, we 
owe it to this degraded race of men to prepare them for 
freedom; to communicate to them moral and religious 


| and literary instruction; to restore and protect the do- 


mestic relations among them; to teach them the duties 
which they owe to God, and to us, and to one another; 
and to build upon the foundation of a conscious responsi- 
bility to the government of Heaven, and the authority 
of righteous human laws, a social structure which it shall 
be our glory to rear, and their highest earthly happiness 
to enjoy. 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I thus repudiate the doctrine 
of the immediate and unqualified abolition of slavery, I 
maintain the duty of immediately and absolutely abolish- 
ing the slave trade within the mits of this District. 


And here I come to a part of the subject which gentle- 
over the Capitol of this great republic, and where the | 


} to avoid. 
These are the questions | 


men do not choose to approach, but manifestly desire 
In this 1 commend their prudence. The 
slave trade is an evil for which they well know there is 
no defence, and no palliation. Ll regret, sir, that I have 
not the means of ascertaining its extent and character 
within this District. But the fact that I have no such 
means furnishes a strong argument for referring the pe- 
titions to a select committee, raised for the purpose of 
going into a full investigation, and making a full report 
of the facts connected with this traffic. I can at present 
only say, Lam well assured that the trade is actively 
carried on in the cities both of Washington and Alexan- 
dria,* especially in the latter, where there is a large re- 


* The following advertisements appear, daily, in the 


principal newspapers in this city 


*‘CASH FOR 200 NEGROES, 
‘*Including both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five 
years of age. Persons having servants to dispose of will 
find it to their interest to give mea cali, as 1 will give 
higher prices, in cash, than any other purchaser who is 
now in this market. I can at all times be found at the 


| Mechanics’ Hall, now kept by B. O. Sheckel, and for- 


merly kept by Isaac Beers, on Seventh street, a few 
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! 
ceptacle for the securing of slaves purchased in this 
District and the surrounding country; from which they | 
are, from time to time, shipped to supply the markets | 
in the southern and southwestern ports of the United | 
States. I need not say that, what is usually connected | 
with the slave trade clsewhere is connected with it here— | 
the forced and final separation of parents and children, | 
of brothers and sisters, of husbands and wives--the | 
utter annihilation of all the endearing relations of hu- 
man life, and the substitution of the single relation which | 
property bears to its absolute proprietor. 

Sir, shall this trade in human flesh be permitted to | 
continue in the very heart of this republic? Shall the 
law remain upon our statute book, which solemnly pro- 
nounces the citizen of the United States who is found 
engaged in the slave trade upon the high seas ‘*a pirate,” 
and dooms him to ‘* suffer death,” while here, in sight 
of this very Capitol, the same trade is carried on with | 
impunity? Shall our citizens, who make merchandise | 
of men upon the ocean, be hunted as outlaws, while 
here, the same offenders against the human race are 
suffered to pursue the guilty traffic unmolested? Sir, 
this subject demands a searching investigation. Will | 
gentlemen deny such investigation? Shall the petitions | 
which ask for it be ** nailed to the table,” or * buried 
in the tomb of all the Capulets?” I trust they will not | 
be thus disposed of, and that no fear of ** excitement” 
will deter us from probing the subject to the bottom, 
and administering a prompt and effectual remedy. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, spoken plainly and decidedly, | 
because it is due to the people whom JI have the honor 
to represent, that [ should thus speak. It seems to me, | 
sir, that the sentiments of the people of the North are | 
not fairly understood here on this subject. 

An honorable gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Pierce] has said that not one in five hundred of his con- | 
stituents were in favor of the object of these petitions; | 
and other gentlemen have been understood to assert that 
the great mass of the northern people are opposed to 
any action of Congress upon the subject. ‘To sustain 
this view of the matter, the resolutions of public mectings 
at the North, disapproving certain measures of the abo- | 
litionists, have been adverted to. Iam weil aware, sir, 
of the import of those resolutions, and think t understand 
something of the nature of that public sentiment which 
they indicate. And I must be permitted to say, that I 
believe gentlemen are much mistaken in supposing that 
they furnish evidence that the general sentiment at the 
North is opposed to the favorable action of Congress 
upon the memorials which are now on your table. No, 
sir; the meetings whicl? adopted the resolutions in ques- 
ton were got up with no reference to this subject. 
What are the facts? The southern country had been 
suddenly flooded from the North with anti-slavery pub 
lications; and northern m¢ etings were, thereup n, Col- 
vened to disavow a participation in the obnoxious meas- 
ure, and to express their disapprobation of it. This they | 
did, indeed, in strong, decided language. But let not 
gentlemen mistake the import of all this. It was the 





doors below Lloyd’s tavern, opposite the Centre mar- 
ket. All communications promptly attended to 
“JAMES BIRCH, 

** Washington City.” 


**dec 4--ctf 


**CASH FOR 
** Including 


years of age. 


500 NEGROES, 
both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five 
} Persons having likely servants to dispose 
of will find it to their interest to give usa call, as we 
will give higher prices, in cash, than any other purcha- 
ser who is now or may hereafter come into market. 
‘© PRANKELIN ARMPIELD 
** Alexandria, April 6--d&sw.” | 
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measure to which If have alluded which brought into ex- 
istence these meetings, and it was this against which 
their proceedings were mainly directed. The question 
of the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in this 
District was not agitated. It is not so much as alluded 
to in the resolutions of the Philadelphia, New York, or 
Soston meetings; but the doctrine of immediate aboli- 
tion, and the ‘* extravagant proceedings” (to use the 
language of the New York resolutions) of the abolition- 
ists, constitute the burden of them all. 

Sir, there are very many of those who are disposed to 
press upon Congress the duty of granting the prayer of 
these petitions, who did not and do not approve the 
views and measures to which I have adverted; and it is 
due to frankness to say, sir, that [ am among that num- 
ber. I have never been able to perceive the expediency 
or propriety of attempting to inundate the South with 
even unexceptionable publications on this subject, much 
less those having a direct tendency to excite the passions 
of the slave, and tempt him to force the bondage which 
it is not for him to break, but for others to unloose.  [ 
admire, indeed, the purity of the philanthropy which 
seeks to abolish the institution of slavery, and elevate the 
degraded children of Africa from the condition of prop- 
erty to the privileges of men; but I deplore its often 
misdirected zeal, and cdeprecate the reaction which it is 
calculated to produce. ‘The abolition of slavery in the 
States must be their own work. ‘To convince them that 
the whole system is ruinous and wrong, is not the labor 
of aday or a year. All the questions connected with 
this subject are eminently practical q'testions, and noth- 
ing can be more obvious than the danger of failing to 
accomplish any thing by a premature effort to accom- 
plish at once all that an ardent philanthropy may desire. 

I have said that the public sentiment at the North is 
not understood on this subject. L believe, sir, it is great- 
ly misunderstood. <A large majority of the people are 
opposed to certain views and measures, connected with 
the proposed abolition of slavery in the States; but they 
entertain, at the same time, an irreconcilable aversion to 
the institution of slavery, in all its forms. The most 
conclusive evidence of this is furnished in all the pro- 
ceedings at the North, which have been adverted to in 
this debate, as an index of public sentiment there. Thus 
the preamble to the Boston resolutions declares, ** We 
hold this truth to be indisputable, that the condition of 
slavery finds no advocates among our citizens. Our laws 
do not authorize it; our principles revolt against it; our 
citizens will not tolerate its existence ainong them. 

rhis, sir, expresses, I believe, t 


ie universal sentiment 
at the North on this subjec Lt. 


It is a sentiment which is 
4 momentary excitement, but is 
deeply seated in the sober and settled convictions of the 

bhe mind 
P ic mind. 


not the pr xluction of 


And, sir, let me assure gentlemen that no 
expressions of disapprobation in regard to the measures 
of **abolitionists,” or doubts as to the practicability of 
immediate emancipation, are to be taken as evidence 
that the ‘* principles” of the northern people have 


| ceased to ** revolt against” slavery; or that they will not 


vail themselves of every suitable occasion to discuss it, 
as well as of all reasonable and constitutional means of 
remedying the evil. The slavery of the States they know 
they cannot reach, but by moral influence; and that in- 
fluence they think can be made most effectual through 
kind and respectful, though earnest and urgent appeals 
to the southern interest and the southern conscience. But 
slavery here they regard as within the competency of 
national legislation, and hold themselves, in common 
with the whole country, directly responsible for its con- 
tinuance. And [ need hardly say that there is a very 
general desire that measures may be immediately taken, 
looking to its final abolition; and especially that what 
ims, by almost the whole civilized world, come to be 
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accounted piracy upon the high seas, shall no longer be 
suffered to go unpunished and unmolested in the capital 
of this republic. 

The venerable member from Massachusetts [Mr. Ap- 
ams] has said, and said truly, that opposition to slavery 
is, with the people of the North, a religious principle. 
An honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] rey 
plies, by asking, with emphasis, whether itis the religion 
of the Saviour of men? Sir, I did not expect to hear 
such a question seriously propounded here. I was not 
prepared for an intimation that that religion justified the 
holding of human beings as property. Why, sir, what 
is the great, leading, moral precept put forth by that 
Saviour, whose hame is thus invoked to sanction the 
practice of slavery? 

‘© All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

Sir, I will attempt no commentary 
needs none. I will only say that it contains the seminal 
principle of the pure and elevated morality of the 
Christian system—a morality so congenial with the spirit, 
and so constantly enforced b y the example of its Divine 
author while upon earth. 

Now, sir, let gentlemen show me that Africans are not 
**men,” and I will give up the argument. But until 
this is done, until the declaration is blotted from the 
Book of Revelation, that **God hath made of one bloed 
all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth,” 
and until this great truth ceases to find a response in 
every human bosom, shall slavery stand rebuked by this 
all-comprehensive and sublime precept of the Saviour 
of men. 

But, sir, the religion which contains this precept, also 
enjoins submission to the ** powers that be.” The same 
mouth which uttered it said, **render unto Cesar the 
things which are Czsar’s’—a precept coincident with 


yon this precept. It 
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that which exhorts—‘‘servants, be obedient to your own | 


masters; not answering again; 
ing all good fidelity.” 
his business, while upon earth, to subvert the existing 
order of things, or to prescribe specific regulations for 
the administration of civil government. But he came to 
redeem men from sin—to write the law of love upon 
their hearts—to establish principlcs 
cepts, before whose searching and all- 
the time-honored systems of 1 
melt away. 

Permit me now, Mr. Speaker, to examine, fora few 
moments, some of the objections which are urge 
the legislation of Congress on this subject. 

We are told, in the first place, this is a question 
which concerns exclusively the people of this District; 
that the petitioners have no interest in it, and have no 
more right to ask Congress to abolish slavery here than 
they have to petition the Legislature of Virginia to abol- 
ish it within her limits. 

Sir, the people who have signed these petitions re- 
gard themselves as citizens, not alone of the particular 
States in which they reside, but of the republic. Eve- 
ry interest within the scope of the legislation of Con- 
gress is their interest. Every thing which concerns this 
territory concerns them: its police; the value and 
curity of the publie property within its limits; and the 

safety of the representative bodies annually assembled 
here. This is the growing capital of a great republic. 
What may be the absolute or relstive increase of its 
slave population, or how much it may affect the future 
condition of this District, easily be foreseen, 
That population amounted, in 1830, to more than 6,090. 
The time may come when it will amount to ten times 
that number. And is it of no importance to our coun- 
try whether its Capitol shall be surrounded by 
hardy, independent freemen, ready to peril their lives 


not purloining, but 


: 
pervading influence 


njustice and oppression shall 
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in defending it, as well as themselves, from the inva 
sion of a foreign power, or whether it shall be guarded 
by 60,000 slaves, who, instead of rallying in its defence, 
may hail the invader as an angel of deliverance from 
their bondage? And is not this subject invested with ad- 
ditional interest, when it is considered that the Congress 
of the United States will be surrounded by such an 
amount of such a population? Have the petitioners, 
then, as a part of the American people, no interest in 
this question? 

And then, too, there is the character of the country, as 
it may be affeeted by the institutions within the territo 
ry, where the legislative power of that country is su- 
preme. Is slavery tolerated in this District?—the pe- 
titioners feel themselves, in some sense, responsible for 
it. Is merchandise made of men, within sight of the 
Capitol in which their Representatives are ass¢ mbled, 
and on whose summit wave the stripes and the stars of 
freedom?—as Americans, they keenly feel the reproach, 
and instinctively reach forth their hands to wipe out 
the stain from the escutcheon of their country. 

But, in the second place, it is asserted that Congress 
has no right to legislate on this subject; that, however 
great may be the evil of slavery or the slave trade within 
this District, it is an evil which must be borne, since au- 
thority to remedy it is not to be found among the powers 
granted in the constitution. 

And what are the powers of Congress touching this 
subject? Is it true that Congrcss isauthorized to extend 
its legislation to the high seas, even to the very coast of 
Africa, and to prohibit the traffic in slaves, under the 
penalty of death, while it is powerless to reach the same 
evil in the very heart of the republic? Ifthe grant of 
powers must be so construed—if there is clearly no au- 
thority by which the Government can act in this matier, 
then must we submit to the evil, and wait an amendment 
of the constitution, which shal] make it consistent with 
itself, and save the country from reproach. 

But, sir, fortunately for the country, the constitution, 
through which we derive our powers, is not thus defec- 
tive. The power to legislate upon this subject is grant 
ed; and that, not by remote implication, but in terms 
import. The 8th section of the 
gives to Congress authority 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles s 
cession of particular States, and the 


of obvious and familia 
first article ‘to exercse 


jiure) as may, by 


acceptance of Cy 
gress, become the seat of Government of the Unite 
States.” 

In the first place, let it be observed, the power of Con- 
gress to legislate in this District is exclusive. There is 
no other jurisdiction, eith rer concurren t or conflict ne 
Vhe jurisdiction of Virginia and Maryland, from a ch 
this territory was acquired by ce ssion, is as perfectly ex- 
cluded as is the authority and jurisdiction of the Empe- 
ror of all the Russias. 

The exclusive character of the jurisdiction being ap- 
parent, the next question is, what is its extent? The an- 
swer isin the language of the grant, that it extends 
‘© all cases whatsoever.”? The framers of the constitu- 
tion could have employed no language of more comprc- 
hensive import than this—‘* all cases whatsoever.”” But 

re there no limitations to this? Certainly. The grant ts 
cabinet to the limitations which are incident to all leg 


lative power. There are many things which no Legi 
lature can rightfully do. It cannot pass an ex post fac 
law. It cannot, by a mere act of legislation, transfer the 


property of one individual to another. — [t cannot author- 
ize the of crime. ‘These, and lke 
limitations, exist in the present case; not because of any 


commission such 


thing in the language of the grant, but because they are 
inherent in the very nature of all legislative power 
Now, will itbe seriously contended that the abolition of 
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slavery and the slave trade is embraced within these im- 
plied limitations of legislative power? Is it not within the 
competency ofordinary legislation? Have not slavery and 
the slave trade been abolished by many States of this 
Union; and that not upon the ground, as has been sug- 
gested in debate, of interest merely, but because, when 
thoroughly examined, the pretended right to hold and 
transfer men as property has been found to rest on no 
substantial foundation? Indeed, the opposers of these 
petitions themselves, by laboring as they do to derive a 
prohibition to legislate on this subject from the consti- 
tution, and from the reservations in the cessions of this 
territory, manifestly betray an unwillingness to trust the 
claim to exemption from congressional legislation to the 
natural limitation of legislative power. 

It issaid, indeed, by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wisg,] that the States which have abolished slavery 
have not violated the great principle of vested rights, 
by taking slave property against the consent of the own- 
ers and without compensation;” but that they have 
merely ‘*adopted the post nati principle, and declared 
that rights which did not exist at the time should never 
exist; that is, that the issue of slaves, born after a cer- 
tain future time, should be free. Without stopping to 
inquire into the correctness of this, in point of fact, but, 
for the purposes of this argument, admitting it, let me 
ask what isthe difference in principle between depri- 


ving an individual of his slave by act of legislation, an ‘of 


the right to the issue of that slave by the same act? 
Upon common principles, an absolute right to the 
one, as property, necessarily carries with it a right to 
the other; and a farmer would resist, as equal infringe- 
ments of his rights, an attempt to tuke away his cattle, 
and a claim to deprive him of their future progeny. 

It would be appropriate here to go into an examina- 
tion of the right which is claimed to hold men as prop- 
erty, and of the rightful extent of legislation on this sub- 
ject. But it opens too broad a field for the present dis- 
and Twill not enter it. 

it thus appears that the right to legislate on the sub- 
jects of these petitions, which is manifestly included 
within me terms of the grant of power to Congress, is 
not excluded by operation of the principles which form 
the basis eum exceptions to the power of legisla- 
tion. What is there, then, to exclude from the sweep- 
ing grant of power to legislate ‘in all cases whatsoever,” 
the power in question? 

An honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise 
finds various grounds of implied exclusion in the consti- 
tution. He says there are certain admitted exceptions 
to the legislative power of Congress in regard to this 
District, which he enumerates; and thereupon proceeds 
to infer from the fact of these exceptions, that the pow- 
er in question is also excepted. 

Thus, le says that Congress is prohibited by the con- 

stitution from suspending the writ of habeas corpus, from 
passing a law respecting the establishment of religion, 
und from abridging the freedom of speech and of the 
or the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, &c.; and asks if 


cussion, 


press, 
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these prohibitions do not extend to the power of Con- | 


gress to legislate for this District. Most certainly they 


do; but itis for the obvious reasons that they are unlim- | 
ited in their terms, and of course necessarily extend to | 


the whole legislation of Congress. Is there any such 
limitation of the power in question? Why, when the 
convention was in the act of providing limitations to the 
powers which had been granted to Congress, in the 8th 
section of the first article of the constitution, did they 
omit to limit specifically the power of legislation ‘‘in all 
cases whatsoever,” which had been granted to Congress 
in reference to this District? 

Again: The gentleman from Virginia says, if I rightly 
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understand his argument, that the provision of the con- 
stitution, that ‘*the citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States,” necessarily extends to the District of 
Columbia, and that Congress must be understood to be 
prohibited from disfranchising here the citizens of the 
several States; that is, that it cannot deprive them of 
the privileges of citizens of the District whenever they 
come into it. It is true it cannot, because there would 
be a gross and glaring absurdity in securing, as the con- 
stitution does, the rights of citizenship in each State, to 
citizens of every other State, and, at the same time, de- 
nying the rights of citizenship in this District—-the com- 
mon property of all the States--to the citizens of those 
States. And, besides, the very act of constituting this 
ten miles square a District of the United States neces- 
sarily gives to the citizens of each and ali the States 
common rights in it; not the rights which they each en- 
joy in their respective States—-as the terms in which the 
gentleman states his argument would seem to imply-- 
because that would constitute twenty-four different rules 
of action; but the right of each resident and sojourner 
here, of being protected by the laws made for the Dis- 
trict, and the whole District. 

The exception, then, of a right to disfranchise a citi- 
zen of Virginia who may come here, rests upon a prin- 
ciple having no possible relation to the case in question. 

But further: The gentleman from Virginia says that 
no person held to service or labor in a State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into this District, can be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but must be deliver- 
ed up to the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due; and that this constitutes an exception from the 
general power to legislate ‘*in all cases whatsoever” for 
this District. [I admit it does; and why? Plainly be- 
cause the constitution having expressly secured the right 
to the slave-owner to reclaim his slave in any and every 
State of this Union, it would be a clear evasion of it, as 
well as a manifest absurdity, to deny him that right ina 
District which is the common property of the very States 
within which his right of reclamation is secured by the 
constitution. ‘The exception in this case rests, therefore, 
substantially upon an express provision of the constitu- 
tion, which by no possibility of construction can sustain 
the exception in question. 

Again: The constitution provides that ‘‘no tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, in another.” And 
the gentleman from Virginia contends that this prohibi- 
tion must be regarded as extending to the commerce 
and the ports of the District of Columbia; and if so, his 
inference is, that an implied prohibition of the abolition 
by Congress of slavery and the slave trade in the States 
must also be taken to extend to this District. 

The first clause of the provision of the constitution 
just referred to was designed to exempt the exports of 
the country from taxation, and must, of necessity, be ta- 
ken to extend to all the ports within it; otherwise, the 
entire object of the clause might be directly defeated. 
The remaining clauses of the provision, it will be ob- 
served, have exclusive reference to the equality of priv- 
ileges of the several States, which they aim to preserve, 
by prohibiting Congress from favoring the commerce, 
or the ports, or navigation of one, at the expense of an- 
other. This it might do, in effect, if the ports, and 
commerce, and navigation of this District might be ex- 
empted from the operation of the clauses in question. 
Thus a preference of the port of Alexandria over that of 
Baltimore would disturb the equality of privilege which 
the constitution intended to preserve between Virginia 
and Maryland 
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But what has all this to do with the subject under dis- 
cussion? The provisions with regard to commerce, &c., 
do not specifically reach it; and it is only, therefore, 
from the supposed analogy between the implied limita- 
tion of the power of Congress in the cases cited, and the 
limitation sought to be established in the present case, 
that an argument can be drawn in favor of the latter. 
But where is the analogy between an implied prohibition 
to abolish slavery in the States, and an express prohibi- 
tion of a preference of the ports of one State over those 
of another State? There is, indeed, a prohibition in both 
cases; but here the analogy ceases. If this is sufficient 
to establish the position of gentlemen, let us see what 
other positions it may establish. Upon the same ground 
that Congress is prohibited from abolishing slavery in the 
State of Virginia, for example, is it also prohibited from 
forbidding in that State the sale of lottery tickets, and 
the practice of gambling, and the crime of kidnapping? 
But could it not have enacted a prohibition of these 
practices in the city of Alexandria the moment it was 
ceded to the United States? Could it not, in fact, have | 
rendered valueless establishments for gaming, and re- 
ceptacles for the kidnapped, which had been erected 
under the sanction of the laws of Virginia, if those laws 
had permitted such practices? Would the gentleman | 
from Virginia have exclaimed against the invasion of | 
vested rights, the taking of private property for public 
use, without compensation? 

Again: The gentleman from Virginia says the ‘local 
Legislature of this District cannot enter into any treaty, | 
alliance, or confederation, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, coin money,” &=.; and infers, if I understand 
him, that because this disability results, as he supposes, 
by implication, from the inhibition to the States of the 
exercise of these powers, therefore the assumed disabili- 
ty of Congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade in 
this District may, in like manner, result from its want of 
power to put an end to these evils in the States. 

The whole of this argument rests on a false supposition 
with regard to the source of the inability of Congress, 
as a Legislature for this District, to make treaties, grant 
letters of marque, and coin money; and falls to the | 
ground when it is perceived that that inability results, | 
not from the inhibition to the States of the exercise of | 
such powers, but from their utter inconsistency with both 
the purposes for which the power to legislate over this 
District was granted, and the relation which the District | 
evidently bears to the Union. 

The gentleman from Virginia next proceeds te lay 
down the following general rules to restrain legislation 
over this District: 


i 
1. ** That nothing which Congress is expressly pro- | 








hibited by the constitution from doing as a national Le- 


gislature, can it doas a local Legislature for the District 
of Columbia.”’ 


2. ** That all the duties and obligations which the 


States are bound by the constitution to discharge and ob- | 
serve, from one to the other, the District of Columbia, 
or its Legislature, is bound to discharge and observe to- | 
wards the States, respectively.” 
3. ‘That the local Legislature of the District of Co- | 
lumbia can do no act, or pass no law, which the States 
are prohibited from doing or passing, by the constitution.” | 
And how, let it be asked, do these rules affect the | 
present question’ No express prohibition to legislate | 
on the subject of State slavery is found in the constitu- | 
tion, unless it be in the amendment which provides that 
‘the powers not delegated to the United States by the | 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States, respectively, or to the peopte.” | 
But if Congress cannot legislate on the subject of slavery | 
in this District, because the right to legislate upon it in 
the States is ‘* reserved to the Statea,’’ how is it to le- 
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gislate for the District at all? The subjects of every-day 
legislation for the District are subjects upon which Con- 
gress has no power to legislate for the States, and are, 
therefore, according to the gentleman’s argument, sub- 
jects on which it has no right to legislate here. 

And how does the gentleman’s second rule touch this 
subject? Are the States bound, by their ** duties and 
obligations” towards each other, to refrain from abolish. 
ing slavery and the slave trade within their respective 
limits? Nobody pretends this. 

Many States have done it, and many more may yet do 
it, for any thing that can be found to the contrary in the 
constitution. And can any greater evil result to any of 
the slave States from the exercise of a power by Congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade within the limits of 
this District, than would result from the exercise, by the 


| States, of their admitted power of doing the same thing 
within their limits? May not Maryland, for example, if 


she chooses, put an end to these evils within her limits? 


| And would not the exercise of the power be as dangerous 


to the peace of the South, as would be the exercise of 
the same power by Congress in regard to this District? 

And has the gentleman’s third rule a more appropriate 
application to the present question than either of the 
others? To what purpose, in reference to this argument, 
is it to say that Congress can pass no law in reference to 


| this District which the States are prohibited from pass- 


ing? Are the States prohibited from passing laws abol. 
ishing slavery and the slave trade within their respective 
limits? 

The gentleman from Virginia says the constitution 
declares that ‘‘private property shall not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation.’?” Supposing 
this to have any application to the present case, it only 
involves the inquiry, whether slaves can be rightfully 
emancipated by legislative authority, without providing 
a just compensation for their masters. This touches a 
question which 1 will not now discuss, namely: what is 
the foundation of the right to the slave, which is said to 
be vested inthe master? Congress, however, are not 


| asked to take private property for public use; but to 
| free the African from the unnatural condition of being 


the property of another, to the end, not that he may 


| become the property of the public, but the proprietor 


of himself. But this is not all that we are called on to 


| do. Weare asked to prohibit men from making mer- 


chandise of their fellow-men; from buying and selling 


5. 
them **o get gain.” Do gentlemen talk of a compen 


| sation to the slave merchant for the loss of such a priv- 


ilege? Do they even touch the subject of the slave 
trade within this District? Dare they do it? Are there 
any ‘‘vested rights” in the way of legislation on this 
subject? Is there any question about **compensation” 
involved ?—any limitation growing out of ‘the nature of 


| society, and of government,” to which the gentleman 


from Virginia refers’—any express or implied infringe- 
ment of the rights of the States?—any kind of obstacle, 


' in short, but the want of a will in those who have the 


power to put down this abominable traffic? 

Having thus attempted to. show that the power of 
Congress to legislate on the subjects of these petitions, 
obviously included in the power to ‘exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever,” is not restrained by 


| any natural limitations of legislative power, nor by any 


express or implied limitations to be found in the consti- 
tution, the question arises, Where is the limitation to 
be found, for which gentlemen so earnestly contend? I 
am answered, in the acts of cession, by which the States 
of Virginia and Maryland ceded the territory which forms 
this District to the United States. ‘These acts, say gen- 
tlemen, are conclusive upon the subject. Let us see, 
then, if these States did, in making the cessions, actually 
impose restrictions at variance with the plain language 


os 
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of the constitution; and whether Congress accepted | gentlemen rely? I have recited the whole; and who 


grants thus restricted. 


The cession from Virginia was made by act of the Le- | 


gislature of that State, on the 3d of December, 1789, in 
the following words:* 


of country, not exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser 
quantity, to be located within the limits of the State, and 
in any part thereof, as Congress may by law direct, 
shall be, and the same is hereby, forever ceded and re- 
linquished to the Congress and Government of the United 
States, in full and absolute right, and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, as well of soil as of persons residing or to reside 
thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth 
section of the first article of the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’ 

This grant, it will be perceived, transfers to the United 
States *texclusive jurisdiction of soil and persons residing 
or to resile thereon;” and adds, ‘*pursuant to the tenor 
and effect of the eighth section of the first article of the 


will say that they embrace any restraint upon the power 
of Congress touching the subject under consideration’ 
Is not the omission, upon the gentleman’s own view of 


| the subject, decisive of the question? 
‘*Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a tract 


But the gentleman, having looked into the grant, and 
seeing that no such ‘condition and restraint” was im- 
posed there, seeks to find it in ‘the nature of society 
and government in Maryland and Virginia;” which he 
says is ‘fof itself, independent of conditions expressed 
in the acts of cession, sufficient to restrain your power 
of legislation over this subject.” Thus, at one moment, 


| acession was provided for in the constitution, to the 


constitution of the Government of the United States;” | 


that is, pursuant to that part of the constitution which, 
as we have seen, expressly grants to Congress the power 


“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- | 


’ 
ever. 


end that the ceding States might impose condition and 
restraint upon the legislation of Congress; and, at the 
next, ‘*the nature of society and government in Mary- 
land and Virginia is of itself a sufficient restraint,” with- 
out any thing expressed in the grant! 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the condition of the people 
of this District in regard to this important subject, if the 
power contended for is not granted to Congress’? Mary- 


| land and Virginia, possessing the power to abolish slave- 


} 


Here, then, instead of a restriction of the juris- | 


diction contemplated in the constitution, there is, both | 


in direct terms and by reference to that instrument, an 
express and clear confirmation of it. 

But, say gentlemen, there is a proviso, which follows 
this grant, that contains the limitation contended for. 
Let ussee. The proviso is as follows: ‘ Provided that 


nothing herein contained shall be-construed to vest in | 


the United States any right of property in the soil, or to 
affect the rights of individuals therein, otherwise than 


the same shall or may be transferred by such individuals | 


to the United States.’”? Now, sir, is it not apparent, 
upon the slightest inspection of this proviso, that it limits 
the grant only so far as it extends to the soil, and was 
designed merely to protect the rights of individuals 
therein (that ts, inthe soil) from the operation of that 
part of the cession which grants ‘the tract of country” 
to the United States “in full and absolute right?” It 
seems to me, indeed, that, so far from limiting the grant 

1 reference to the subject-matter now under considera- 
tion, this very proviso does, in effect, confirm it; since 
an express exception of one species of right from the 
operation of the grant, and one only, would seem to 
inply an exclusion of all other exceptions. 
altogether incredible that the Legislatures of Virginia 
and Maryland should have intended to restrict the Uni- 
ted States in their power over the subject of slavery, 
without using language which would directly, or by clear 
implication, reach the case. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] gives addi- 
tional force to this argument by asking--‘*Why was 
the cession required?) Why was their [the ceding States] 
consent to the purchase of places required by the con- 
stitution, if it was not to give the States the power of 
imposing condition and restraint upon your legislation 
over the ceded territory?” 

‘*The power of imposing condition and restraint!” 
Very well. If this was the purpose, the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland of course understood it, and would 
take care to impose, in their grants, all the conditions 
and restraints upon the legislation of Congress which 
they thought proper; and to do it so plainly that even 
the wayfaring man need not err in regard to them. 
Now, where are the conditions and restraints on which 


* The grant from Maryland was made on the 19th of 
December, 1791. It isin the same language as the 
grant from Virginia, and is limited by the same proviso. 
—Note by Mr. 8. 


it is, indeed, | 


ry and the slave trade within their respective limits, had 
the power of doing it within the territory which now 
composes this District. But they possess it no longer. 
Their jurisdiction here is extinguished. The inhabitants 
of the territory are transferred to the United States, en- 
tirely divested of all civil jurisdiction, with no power to 
legislate on this or any other subject, but subjected to 
the ‘* exclusive legislation” of Congress in ‘all cases 
whatsoever.” However much they may, at any time, 
desire to free the territory from the curse of slavery and 
the slave trade, they are powerless. For any thing that 
they can do, by the force of law, they and their children, 
and their children’s children, to the latest time, must be 
doomed to see among them a traffic which makes mer- 
chandise of the bodies and the souls of their fellow-men; 
which marches through their streets, chained together, 
companies of human beings destined to the slave prison 
and the slave ship; and which agonizes their moral sen- 
sibilities by a severance of all the ties which bind man to 
his fellow-man, in the most valued and endeared relations 
of human life. 

I have thus shown that the power given to Congress 
over this subject, by the general grant in the constitu- 
tion, is affected, neither by the natural limitations to the 
exercise of legislative power, nor by any limitation, ex- 
press or implied, in the constitution itself, nor by any 
contained in the cessions of this territory by-the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

But the petitioners are here met with another objection 
to granting the prayer of these petitions. {tis made a 
question of public safety. To begin the work of abol- 
ishing slavery, and to banish the detestable traffic in hu- 
man flesh from this District, will, we are told, tend to 
excite a spirit of insurrection in the southern States; and 
gentlemen give full rein to their imaginations in depict- 
ing the horrors of rape, rapine, and murder, which will 
follow. I do not permit myself to doubt the perfect 
sincerity of gentlemen in these gloomy forebudings. I 
know they are in a position to see what I cannot see, 
and feel what I cannot feel. I will not allow myself to 
trifle with their views or feelings on this subject, though 
I must be permitted to doubt the correctness of the one, 
and the justness of the other. 

And may I not well doubt? It is true I do not profess 
a very familiar acquaintance with the disposition of the 
slave population, or the probable influence upon them 
of a discussion of, and action upon, this subject. And 
while 1 would hesitate to oppose my own individual opin- 
ion to the assertions of honorable gentlemen, so confi- 
dently made, they must permit me to confront them, not 
altogether with my own opinions, but with the authori- 
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ty of intelligent and respectable slaveholders them. | a slave trader, who was not required to give security for 


selves. 

I hold in my hand a petition presented to this House 
in the year 1828, signed by more than eleven hundred 
citizens of this District, praying for the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave trade within its limits. It was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and re- 
mained unacted on until the last session, when it was 
called up, on motion of an honorable member from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Hupsanp,] and ordered to be printed, 
with the names of the signers. I send it to the Chair, 
and ask that it may be read by the Clerk. 

Here Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, interposed, and 
said he should object to the reading of that and all other 
petitions on the subject, unless the gentleman used it as 
a part of his argument. 

Mr. SLADE replied that he intended so to use it, and 
should read it himself, but, being exhausted, he wished 
it read by the Clerk. 

Mr. GARLAND withdrew his objection, and consent- 
ed to the reading, as an act of courtesy to Mr. S. 

The petition was then read by the Clerk, as follows: 


‘* To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


‘* We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties of | sudden emancipation of the slaves in this District, and 


Washington and Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, 
beg leave to call the attention of your honorable body 


to an evil of serious magnitude, which greatly impairs | 


the prosperity and happiness of this District, and casts 
the reproach of inconsistency upon the free institutions 
established among us. 


** While the laws of the United States denounce the | 


foreign slave trade as piracy, and punish with death 
those who are found engaged in its perpetration, there 
exists in this District, the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, a domestic slave trade scarcely less disgraceful in 
its character, and even more demoralizing in its influence. 
For this is not, like the former, carried on against a bar- 


barous nation; its victims are reared up among the peo- | 


ple of this country, educated in the precepts of the same 
religion, and imbued with similar domestic attachments. 

** These people are, without their consent, torn from 
their homes; husband and wife are frequently separated 


and sold into distant parts; children are taken from their | 


parents, without regard to the ties of nature; and the 
most endearing bonds of affection are broken forever. 


‘* Nor is this traffic confined to those who are legally | 
slaves for life. Some who are entitled to freedom, and | 


many who have a limited time to serve, are sold into un- 
conditional slavery; and, owing to the defectiveness of 
our laws, they are generally carried out of the District 
before the necessary steps can be taken for their release. 

‘*We behold these scenes continually taking place 
among us, and lament our inability to prevent them. 
The people of this District have, within themselves, no 
means of legislative redress, and we therefore appeal to 
your honorable body, as the only one invested by the 
American constitution with the power to relieve us. 

‘Nor is it only from the rapacity of slave traders that 
the colored race in this District are doomed to suffer. 
Even the laws which govern us sanction and direct, in 
certain cases, a procedure that we believe is unparallel- 
ed, in glaring injustice, by any thing at present known 
among the Governments of Christendom. 
of the operation of these laws, which occurred during 
the last summer, we will briefly relate. 

** A colored man, who stated that he was entitled to 
freedom, was taken up as a runaway slave, and lodged 
in the jail of Washington city. He was advertised, but 
no One appearing to claim him, he was, according to 
law, put up at public auction for the payment of his jail 
fees, and sold as a slave for life! He was purchased by 


An instance | 


his remaining in the District, and he was, soon after, 


| shipped at Alexandria for one of the southern States. 
| An attempt was made by some benevolent individuals to 


have the sale postponed until his claim to freedom coulit 
be investigated; but their efforts were unavailing; and 
thus was a human being sold into perpetual bondage, at 
the capital of the freest Government on earth, without 
even a pretence of trial or an allegation of crime. 

“© We blush for our country while we relate this dis- 
graceful transaction, and we would fain conceal it from 
the world, did not its very enormity inspire us with th: 
hope that it will rouse the philanthropist and the patriot 
to exertion. We have no hesitation in believing your 
honorable body never intended that this odious law 
should be enforced: it was adopted with the old code 
of Maryland, from which, we believe, it has been ex- 
punged since the District was ceded to the General Go 
ernment. 

**The fact of its having been so recently executed, 


| shows the necessity of this subject being investigated by 





| 


| 





| a power which we confidently hope will be ready to 


correct it. 
‘© We are aware of the difficulties that would attend 
any attempt to relieve us from these grievances by a 


we would, therefore, be far from recommending so rash 
a measure. But the course pursued by many of the 
States of this confederacy, that have happily succeeced 
in relieving themselves from a similar burden, together 
with the bright example which has been set ts by the 
South American republics, proves, most conclusively, 
that a course of gradual emancipation, to commence at 
some fixed period, and to take effect only upon tho e 
who may thereafter be born or remove d into the District, 
might be pursued without detriment to the present pro 
prietors, and would greatly redound to the prosperity 
and honor of our country. 

‘* The existence among us of a distinct class of people, 
who, by their condition as slaves, are deprived of almost 
every incentive to virtue and industry, and shut out 
from many of the sources of light and knowledge, has 
an evident tendency to corrupt the morals of the peop'c, 
and to damp the spirit of enterprise, by accustoming tle 
rising generation to look with contempt upon honest 
labor, and to depend for support too much upon the 
labor of others. It prevents a useful and industrious 
class of people from settling among us, by rendering the 
means of subsistence more precarious to the laboring 
class of whites. 

‘It diminishes the resources of the community, by 
throwing the earnings of the poor into the coffers of the 


| rich; thus rendering the former dependant, servile, and 
| improvident; while the latter are tempted to become, in 


the same proportion, luxurious and prodigal. 
** That these disastrous results flow from the existence 


| of slavery among us, is sufficiently conspicuous, when 


we contrast the languishing condition of this District, 
and the surrounding country, with the prosperity of those 
parts of the Union which are less favored in point of 
climate and location, but blessed with a free and indus- 
trious population. 

‘We would, therefore, respectfully pray that these 
grievances may claim the attention of your honorable 
body, that a law of Congress may be enacted, declaring 
that all children of slaves, born in the District of Colum- 
bia after the fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, shall be free at the age of twenty-five 
years; and that those laws, which authorize the selling 
of supposed runaways for their prison fees or main- 
tenance, may be repealed. 

‘** And, also, that laws may be enacted to prevent 
slaves from being removed into this District, or brought 
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in for sale, hire, or transportation; without, however, 
preventing members of Congress, resident strangers, or 
travellers, from bringing and taking away with them 
their domestic servants.” 


Mr. PATTON inquired whether the gentleman from | 


Vermont could infurm him how many of the signers were 
slaveholders. 

Mr. GARLAND made a further inquiry whether the 
gentleman from Vermont knew if they were all inhabi- 
tants of the District. ; 

Mr. SLADE replied, he could rot inform the gentle- 
man how many of the signers were slaveholders. He 
personally knew some of them, and knew them to be 
owners of slaves. The list of names, some of which he 
read, embraced men of all the professions and employ- 
ments in the District—judges, lawyers, physicians, mer 
chants, mechanics, and laborers. 

As to the question, (said Mr. S.,) whether all the 
signers were inhabitants of this District, I cannot, of 
course, answer it. TL can only say that the petition was 
presented to this House seven years ago, and has re- 
mained on file in the Clerk’s office ever since, open to 
inspection; and that it has been, during the past year, 
among the published documents of this House; and, 
moreover, that it purports on its face to be a petition of 
inhabitants of this District. Under these circumstances, 
IT submit whether there is not a sufficient presumption 
that it is what it purports to be, to put gentlemen upon 
proof of the contrary. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me entreat gentlemen to 
look into this petition. Ido this the more earnestly, 
because they will find the names of many there, whom, 
fam persuaded, they will not be inclined to charge 
either with ignorance or fanaticism; but on whose truth 
and intelligence and judgment they will place the most 
confident reliance. They state facts which they are ina 
condition to know, and advance opinions, the soundness 
of which is not liable to be affected by * northern pre- 
judices” on this subject. They are in the midst of 
slavery, and understand what it is. They have witness- 
ed the slave trade, and know something of its horrors: 
and without any of the doubts of gentlemen in regard to 
the power of Congress on this subject, and without any 
of the apprehensions with regard to the effect of its dis- 
cussion upon the public peace and safety, which has 
be n made the subject of such glowing descriptions and 
gloomy anticipations, here and elsewhere, they fearless- 
ly announce the truth in regard both to slavery and 
the slave trace, and urgently appeal to Congress, ‘as 
the only body invested by the American constitution 
with power to relieve the m.”? 

[submit, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not time that 
rent supplications of their northern brethren, should be 
heard and regarded; and whether the fact that eleven 
hundred citizens of this District have signed the petition 
which has just been read, is not a sufficient reply to the 
argument which has been drawn from considerations 
connected with a regard to the public safety. 

But further: The subject of the abolition of slavery, 
it is well known, was fully debated in the Legislature of 
Virginia in the year 1832, when the *iniustice, tyranny, 
and oppression” of the slave system were openly and 
boldly maintained;* and an effort was seriously made to 


| 
these petitioners, sustained as they are by the concur- 


* The gentleman who opened the debate on the side of 
abolition, said: ** it was a truth held sacred by every 
American and by every republican throughout the world, 
and he presumed it could not be denied in that hall, as 
a general principle, that it is an act of injustice, tyranny, 
and oppression, to hold any part of the human race in 
bondage against their consent. That circumstances may 
exist which may put it out of the power of the owners, 
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commence a system of abolition which should look to the 
final, and not distant, extinction of slavery in that State. 
And did that discussion produce any symptoms of insur- 
rection among the slaves? No, sir. And why, indeed, 
should it?) If you, sir, were the owner of one hundred 
slaves, and should seriously set about measures to give 
them the boon of freedom, do you think the first intima- 
tion of it would beget in them a spirit of rebellion, and 
that it would rise in proportion as you should advance 
your benevolent plans towards their consummation? To 
suppose this, is to suppose—what I want evidence to be- 
lieve of the African race--that they are so lost to grati- 
tude as to find no inducement to its exercise in such a 
manifestation of benevolent regard for them as this. 

Suffer me, sir, to dwell a few moments longer on the 
indications of opinion in Virginia on this subject, pend. 
ing the agitation of the question in the Legislature of 
that State. While the subject was before a committee 
of the Legislature, the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
a well known leading public journal at the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, said 

“Tt is probable, from what we hear, that the com- 
mittee on the colored population will report some plan 
for getting rid of the free people of color. But is this 
all that can be done? Are we forever to suffer the 
greatest evil which can scourge our land not only to re- 
main, but to increase in its dimensions? * We may shut 
our eyes and avert our faces, if we please,’ (writes an 
eloquent South Carolinian, on his return from the North 
u few weeks ago,) ‘but there it is, the dark and grow- 
ing evil, at our doors; and meet the question we must 
at no distant day. God only knows what it is the part 
of wise men to do on that momentous and appalling sub- 
ject. Of this Lam very sure, that the difference—nothing 
short of frightful—between all that exists on one side ot 
the Potomac, and all on the other, is owing to that 
cuuse alone. The disease is deep seated; itis at the 
heart’s core; it is consuming, and has all along been 
consuming, our vitals; and - could laugh, if | could 
laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and folly of 
the politician who ascribes that to an act of the Govern- 
ment, which is the inevitable effect of the eternal laws 
of nature. What is tobe done? Oh! my God! [I don’t 
know, but something must be done.’ 

** Yes, something must be done; and it is the part of 
no honest man to deny it; of no free press to affect to 
conceal it. Whenthisdark population is growing upon 
us; When every new census is bul gathering its appalling 
number upon us; when within a period equal to that in 
which this federal constitution has been in existence, 
those numbers will increase to more than 2,000,000 with- 
in Virginia; when our sister States are closing their 
doors upen our blacks for sale; and when our whites are 
moving westwardly in greater numbers than we like to 
hear of; when this, the fairest land on aii this continent, 
for soil and climate and situation combined, mieht be- 
come a sort of garden-spot if it were worked by the 
hands of white men alone, can we, ought we to sit 
quietly down, fold our arms, and say to each other, 
‘well, well, this thing will not come to the worst in our 
day? We will leave it to our children and our grand- 
children and great grandchildren to take care of them- 
selves, and to brave the storm? Is this to act like wise 
men? Heaven knows we are no fanatics. We detest the 


madness which actuated the ais des Nuirs. But some- 


for a time, to grant their slaves liberty, he admitted to 
be possible; and if they do exist in any Case, it may ex- 
cuse, but not jusufy, the owner in holding them. The 
right to the enjoyment of liberty 


one of the most pre- 
cious, inherent, inahenable 1 





its which pertain to the 
whole human race, and of which they can never be 
divested, exce pt by an act of gross injustice.” 
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thing vught to be done, Means, sure but gradual, system- 
atic but discreet, ought to be adopted for reducing the 
mass of evil which is pressing upon the South, and will 
still more press upon her the longer it is put off. We 
ought not to shut our eyesnor avert faces. And though 
we speak almost without a hope that the committee or 
the Legislature will do any thing at the present session to 
meet this question, yet we say now, in the utmost. sin- 
cerity of our hearts, that our wisest men cannot give too 
much of their attention to this subject, nor can they give 
it too soon.” 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia will suffer 
me to commen this expression of sentiment to the de- 
liberate attention which the high standing and responsi- 
ble position of its author, and the peculiar circumstances 
under which he wrote, eminently entitle it. Especially 
would | commend to the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina the declaration of the eloquent South 
Carolinian,” imbodied in the article I have just read. 
The able editor of the Richmond Enquirer, and his 
eloquent correspondent, both had a near view of the 
evils of slavery, and describe them ina language which 
at once attests their since rity, and commands assent to 
the correctness of their views upon this ‘* momentous 
and appalling subject.” 

I will add, that the other leading paper at the capital 
of Virginia, the Richmond Whig, made about the same 
time the following declaration: 

‘We affirm that the great mass of Virginia herself 
triumphs that the slavery question has been agitated, 
and reckons it glorious that the spirit of her sons did 
not shrink from = grappling with the monster. We 
affirm that, in the heaviest slave districts of the State, 
thousands have hailed the discussion with delight, and 
contemplate the distant but ardently desired result, as 
the supreme good which a benevolent Providence 
could vouchsafe to their country.” 

Mr. Speaker, if it was ‘* glorions” and safe for Vir- 
ginia to ‘grapple with the monster” in 1832, is it in- 
givrious and unsafe for the Congress of the United States 
to grapple with the same monster now? 

Suffer me, Mr. Speaker, to present one more expres- 
sion of opinion on this subject. leave Virginia, and 
go over the mountains into the valley of the Mississippi; 
and [ there find the following recent resolution of the 
Synod of Kentucky upon the subject of emancipation: 

** Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, to 
consist of an equal number of ministers and elders, 
whose business it shall be to digest and prepare a plan 
for the moral and religious instruction of our slaves, 
and for their future emancipation, and to report such 
plan to the several Presbyteries within cur bounds, for 
their consideration and approval.” 

The committee appointed under this resolution, of 
whom John Brown, Esq. was chairman, and the Rev. 
John C. Young, President of Danville College, secre- 
tary, made a report, in which, among other things, 
they say: 

‘*1. A part of our system of slavery consists in de- 
priving human beings of the right to acquire property. 
2. The deprivation of personal liberty forms another 
part of our system of slavery. 3. The deprivation of 
personal security is the remaining constituent of our 
system of slavery.” Its effects are said to be: ‘1. To 
deprave and degrade its subjects, by removing from 


them the strongest natural checks to human « orruption. 


2. It dooms thousands of human beings to hopeless 
ignorance. 3. It deprives its subjects, ina great meas- 
ure, of the privileges of the gospel. 4. This system 
licenses and produces great cruelty. 5. It produces 
gencral licentiousness among the slaves. 6. This system 
demoral zes the whites as well as the blacks. 7. This 


system draws down upon us the vengeance of Heaven.” 
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| These several points, in their order, are illustrated and 

enforced at length. Then follow confutations of the 
| various arguments of the defenders of the system. 
Then— 

«As the conclusion of all that has been advanced, we 
assert it to be the unquestionable duty of every Christian 
| to use vigorous and immediate measures for the destruc. 
tion of this whole system, and for the removal of all its 
unhappy effects. Both these objects should be con 
templated in his efforts.” 

Mr. Speaker, is it regarded by good and intelligent 
men in Kentucky as safe openly to recommend a ¢* de 
struction of the whole system of slavery?’ and shall we 
be quailing before the dangers of doing it in the District 
of Columbia? 

But, sir, | have another authority on this subject. 1 
return from the valley of the Mississippi to this District, 
and looking into the United States Telegraph of the 4th 
of September last, I find the following: Speaking in 
the name of the southern people, the editor says: 

** We hold that our sole reliance is on ourselves: that 
we have most to fear from the gradual operation on 
public opinion among ourselves, and that those are the 
most insidious and dangerous invaders of our rights and 
interes!s, who, coming to us in the guise of friendship, 
endeavor to persuade us that slavery is a sin, a curse, an 
evil. Itis not true that the South sleeps on a volcano- 
that we are afraid to go to bed at night—that we are 
fearful of murder and pillage. Our greatest cause of 
apprehension is from the operation of the morbid sen 
sibility which appeals to the consciences of our own 
people, and would make them the voluntary instruments 
of their own ruin.” 

So, then, the fears are not of insurrection, but of con 
science; not of the physical force of the slaves, but of 
the power of “public opinion!” 

Need I, Mr. Speaker, repeat the expression of my 
sincere conviction that the fears expressed by gentlemen 
on this floor are groundless? And is it not apparent that 
the true ground of fear on this subject is to be found in 
a continuance of the ‘* dark and growing evil,’”’ so well 
described by the ‘‘eloquent South Carolinian,’’ to which 
our attention has been directed? Permit me to ad, 
in the language of the Richmond Enquirer, in the ar 
ticle Ihave read, that ‘* our wisest men cannot give too 
much attention to this subject, nor can they give it too 
soon.” 

But there is another objcction sometimes urged against 
legislating on the subject of slavery, which must not be 
overlooked in this discussion. Every attempt to disturb 
the existing relation of muster and slave, it is said, tends 
to disturb the balance of the constitution, inasmuch as it 
Was among the compromises which entered into the for 
mation of that instrument, that three fifths of the slaves 
should be represented in this bady. 

Now, sir, in the first place, let it be observed that we 
are not asked to legislate on the abolition of slavery in 
Virginia or South Carolina, but in the District of Colum 
bia; and that our legislation disturbs the balance of the 
constitution only by the influence of its example upon 
the slaveholding States. 

In the second place, I conten} that a just exercise of 
all the powers granted in the constitution can never dis- 
turb its true balance, but is itself the preservation of that 
balance. 

If the constitution authorizes Congress to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the tendency of 
the exercise of that power should be to abolish slavery 
in the slave States, and thus reduce their representation 
in this body, it isa constitutional result, of which no 
State has a right to complain. As well might we com- 
| plain of the abolition of slavery in the West India islands 
| by Great Britain, because its tendency is to produce the 
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same result in the United States. Neither Congress, in | onward, and onward, and onward, until every kindred, 
the one case, nor Great Britain, in the other, is under | and tongue, and people under heaven shall acknowl- 
any responsibility for the consequences of a rightful ex- | edge and glory in the great truth that ‘all men are cre- 
ercise of power—I mean a responsibility to the consti- | ated equal.” 
tution in the one case, and the law of nations in the When Mr. Sane had concluded— 
other. Mr. J. GARLAND said he rose under deep and painful 
Rut, sir, the balance of the constitution is already dis- | feelings. I had hoped, said he, that the violent and 
turbed in the other direction. When the constitution | pernicious cesigns of a few disaffected fanatics of the 
was adopted, the Mississippi on the west, and Florida on | North would have been long since silenced, and the re- 
the south, formed the limits of the confederated repub- | cent votes of this House had inspired me with the fond 
lic. For any thing contemplated in the constitution, | hope that, upon this floor at least, [never should have 
these boundaries formed impassable limits, beyond which } been called upon to vindicate my fellow-citizens of the 
a slave population could not bring into Congress a rep- | South against the false and foul charges of piracy and 
resentation upon that basis. The purchases of Louisiana | man stealing, so repeatedly and lavishly made against 
and Florida have added two additional slave States, and | them. But, sir, this question has assumed an aspect 
will probably, ere long, add two more. And do gentle- | that forbids me to be silent; and I should be recreant to 
men reflect how much this has disturbed the balance of | the feelings and interests of the people who have confi- 
the constitution? } ded to me the duty of representing their feelings and 
But this is not all. The balance, in point of fact, has | interests upon this floor, if { could stand by patiently, 
been disturbed, and must be more so, by the great rela- | quietly, and submissively, and not repel the strong in- 
tive increase of the slave population of the South, and | sinuations, unfounded aspersions, and foul calumnies, 
the diminution, almost the extinction, of it at the North. | cast upon them, and roll back the waves of calumny 
And although this is not, of course, an unconstitutional | upon those who have attempted te cast them upon us. 
increase, yet it is obvious that the enormous and alarm- Sir, the honorable gentleman who last addressed the 
ing relative increase of the slave population, compared | House [Mr. Stape] has, in effect, by giving a direct 
with that of the whites, was not within the contempla- | contradiction to the representations of cther gentlemen 
tion of the men who formed the constitution. | in relation to the number and feelings of the abolitionists 
Thus, in the four Atlantic States south of the Poto- | of the North, done much to unhinge and loosen every 
mac, the increase of the whites from 1790 to 1830 was | feeling of confidence which I heretofore felt on this sub- 
84 per cent.; while that of the slaves was, during the | ject, in consequence of the action of the northern peo- 
same period, 136 percent. In South Carolina the dis- | ple during the last summer and fall, and the declaration 


proportion was still greater; the increase of the whites, | of other of their representatives on this floor, in relation 


during the same period, having been 94 per cent., while | to this agitating, this dangerous subject. Honorable 
that of the slaves was 194 per cent. | gentlemen from that section of the Union tell us there is a 

To what resul's, Mr. Speaker, are the principles which | strong feeling of sympathy in the North for the people of 
produce such a disproportionate increase of population | the South. Ay, while some of them tell us, and assure 
to lead us? What will, inthe progress of fifty years, 


j us, too, that not one in five hundred among the people 
become of the balance of the constitution? These are | there favor the abolitionists or their schemes, another 
questions which deeply concern the free States. | gentleman (the honorable member from Vermont) from 

But there is another question which comes home to | that section of country tells us that those gentlemen 
the slave States with tremendous and appalling interest. have grossly mistaken the feelings of their own people. 
What will be their condition half a century hence in ref- | 


| This gentleman (Mr. Stave] tells us he speaks not only 
erence to this subject?) That period will roll away; and | the sentiments and feelings of the people of his own dis- 
the principles which govern the advance of the slave | trict, but of the whole people of the North; and that 
population will continue to operate! And yet gentlemen | they are strongly in favor of the schemes of these me- 
say, ‘* hands off’’--let us alone. ‘* We will leave it to | morialists. Is it so, Mr. Speaker? 
our children, and our grandchildren, and our great- 
grandchildren, to take care of themselves, and to brave 
the storm!” 


Is it true, then, sir, 
that those honorable gentlemen have disguised and 
misrepresented the true sense and feelings of the people 
of the North, and that the gentleman from Vermont is 
better acquainted with their true character and true 
feelings upon this question than their own representa- 
tives, and has fairly developed them? If he is, sir, and 
if he does speak truly, and if the people of the North do 
right to ask us to abolish slavery and the slave trade | maintain these opinions, J, sir, thank the gentleman, in 
within this District, and that we have not only the right, | the name of the southern people, that he has frankly 


but that it is our bounden duty forthwith to commence | disclosed to us the fact, and has disclosed it in seasonable 


the one, and to begin and finish the other, [ must ask, | time. I thank him that he has prepared us for the as- 
when the proper time shall come, that the petitions shall | sault that awaits us, by warning us of itsapproach. I 
be referred to a select committee, to the end that they | thank him that he has undeceived our confidence, and 
may have the speedy and decisive action of this body. | aroused our jealousy. But, Mr. Speaker, I do venture 
it seems to me to be due to the great importance of the | to hope, however, and believe, that the gentleman has 
subject that they should be thus disposed of. Sir, we | deceived himself, (although I do not doubt his sincerity, ) 
must not bury these petitions. And let me say to gen- | and has mistaken the true feelings of the northern peo- 
tlemen, that such a policy will certainly defeat itself. | ple. I still confide in the declarations of the gentleman 
You cannot smother investigation of this subject. Sir, | from New Hampshire, [Mr. Prerce,] and others who 
the spirit of free inquiry is the master spirit of the age. | agree with him, and shall not abandon my hopes till 
it bows to the authority of truth and reason and revela- | further developments satisfy me that my confidence is 
tion, but it bows to nothing else. It must have free | misplaced. I cannot but express my admiration of the 
course, and it will have it; giving life and soul and en- | peculiar adroitness and skill with which the gentleman 
ergy to the march of liberal principles, and destined to | from Vermont approached this subject. But while I 
shake every institution on earth which does not recog- | give the gentleman full credit for the skill and adroitness 
nise the ‘inalienable rights” of man, and bow to the su- | he used in contriving to bring this whole question before 
premacy of just and equallaws, And, sir, it shall move | us, I must confess, and I mean it in no offensive sense, i 


But, sir, | will pursue this train of thought no farther. 
I leave it, and with it the subject which the House has 
so kindly indulged me in discussing. 

Deeply convinced, sir, that the petitioners have a 
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dislike the disingenuous avowal of sympathy under which 
he commenced his attack, and the attempted conceal- 
ment of the real views of these petitioners. The hon- 
orable gentleman profe sses great kindness for us—his 
benevolence for us is very expanded! He means no 
offence! He does not mean to call us land pirates and 
man stealers! Oh, no! But then, says the gentleman, 
that system among you is a system of land piracy—a 
merchandise in human flesh! “The gentleman does not 
mean to hurt us; oh, no; but he means to assail our 
rights, and destroy our property, out of mere benevo- | 
lence, mere kindness to us! While he smiles in our 
faces, he drives the dagger to our hearts! You, he says, 
are not pirates and man stealers; 
slavery is, inevery mien and every form, a sy stem of pi- 
racy and man stealing—accompanying the charge with 
every opprobrious epithet which the honorable member 
could string together. This, » is kindness with a 
vengeance, for which we have no thanks to return to 
the honorable member from Vermont. 

I beg leave, Mr. Speaker, before entering further 
upon the subject before me, to make a single remark in 
relation to what fell from the venerable member from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] That gentleman said he 
had no wish to be forced into a discussion on the * sub- 
lime merits of slavery.’? Let me ask the gentleman, 
when he speaks of the ‘sublime merits of slave ry” in 
the ironical sense he intended the remark, to cast his 
eyes upon that picture [pointing to the portrait of Gen- 
eral Washington] of the Father of his Country, and 
stand rebuked by the recollection of his virtues and his 
deeds. When the people of the North were weak, and 
assailed by a cruel and unrelenting enemy, and strug- 
gling for their rights and their liberties, that man, at the 
head of a determined and resolute band of slaveholders, 
rushed to their rescue. He and his companions in arms 
left their wives, their children, their domestic firesices, 
their farms, their all, risked every thing they possessed, 
hazarded all they held dear, and periled their lives and 
fortunes, to espouse the cause of the North, and in de- 
fence of northern liberty. Sir, that man was a slave- 
holder, and his southern companions were slaveholders. 

I] ask the gentleman to cast his retrospection back to the 
aie period of °76, when that man, with some 
seventeen hundred or two thousand patriots, were retreat- 
ing before a large and victorious army through New 
Jersey, their very footsteps imprinted in the snow with 


sir 


their blood; and to look back again at the conduct of 


that little band at Trenton and Princeton, immediately 
after. Sir, a few of these slaveholders were there; many 
of these slaveholders were the compatriots and compan- 
ions of the honorable gentleman’s patriotic sire, in the 
cabinet and in the field, and were not deemed unwor- 
thy. I ask that gentleman, then, to take back the 
calumny. Task him to recall it. It was wrong, it was 
unjust, it was unkind, it was illiberal. I do venture to 
express a sincere hope that the venerable gentleman’s 
feelings upon this occasion have been treacherous to the 
true feelings of his heart. 1 hope he has not meant the 
full import which this term of reproach expresses. With 
these few remarks in relation to the imputation of the 
honorable gentleman, I will approach the subject before 
us. In doing so, I will assure the House that it is not 
my intention to follow the honorable gentleman from 
Vermont through all his mazes, and turnings, and wind- 
ings; nor shall I attempt to repel all his calumnies and 
insinuations, nor endeavor to satisfy his religious scru- 
ples, nor criticise his moral lecturing, nor to notice every 
thing he has said on this occasion in a vein and a manner 
better suited to the pulpit than the floor of a legislative 
assembly. The merits of slavery, and the constitutional 
power of C ongress to interfere with it in the States, are 
questions which I will not and cannot condescend to 
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discuss here. I deny your right to interfere with them 
in any form, without a faithless violation of the federal 
compact, and utter disregard of the duties which you 
owe to it. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the House has as- 
sumed a variety of aspects. But, until I heard the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Vermont this morning, I 
had thought, as doubtless many others did, that the ouly 
difference of opinion that existed in the House was as to 
the form and manner in which its sense should be ex- 
pressed, or in which a very large majority of its mem- 
| bers should indicate their sentiments, which I understand 
to be almost unanimously opposed to any legislation 
whatever upon the subject of these memorials; some are 
for rejecting all petitions and memorials of this charac- 
ter; some are for laying them on the table; some pro- 
pose one form and some another; but until we were fa- 
vored with the views of the member from Vermont, 
who has, to his credit, marched boldly up to the battery’s 
and made an open attack, none, no, not one, gave 
an unqualified approbation to the object of these peti- 
tions. Permit me, sir, to make one further remark on 
this subject, before I approach the question itself; and 
that is, who are these petitioners? The honorable mem- 
ber from New York who addressed the House this morn- 
ing, (Mr. Guancer,] of whose acquaintance I have not 
the honor or the pleasure, but hope to have before we 
part from the discharge of our duties here, has endorsed 
(and he is a very good endorser) the character of one 
portion of these petitioners—-the females; I beg pardon— 
the ladies. Now, sir, there is no man on this floor who 
has a higher admiration of the female character than I 
have; but I must confess I do not like to see them madly 
shooting out of their proper sphere, and undertaking to 
control national politics. I do not like to see them be 
come politicians. Sir, 1 was very much interested sed 
amused at the sublime and beautiful description of the 
character and virtues of these ladies, with which the 
gentleman entertained the House. They are all gentle- 
ness, all kindness, all benevolence. Oh, yes, sir; and 
their objects are all designed for good; and so absorbed 
are they in their benevolent designs, that they have not 
brought themselves to contemplate the awful conse- 
quences of their rash proceedings. Now, sir, I have 
one single recommendation for the gentleman. It would 
seem, from his remarks, that one of the peculiar virtues 
of these females is, to disturb his slumbers; and, as I un- 
derstand the gentleman is a bachelor, and these fe male pe- 
titioners Ido not doubt, old maids, not exceeding 
twenty-five—for they never get beyond that age—t 
would recommend him to take one of these interesting, 
charming ladies for his wife; and, in so doing, I have no 
doubt he would lessen the ranks of the abolitionists one, 
at least, and secure himself against any further disturb- 
ance of his midnight slumbers; for, be assured, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a most powerful soporific, and a very 
pleasant one into the bargain, as you and I can testify. 

Mr. Speaker, as a representative from a portion of 
the people of the South, I would, sir, have been per- 
fectly satisfied with the disposition made of the memo- 
rials of this character, when they were first presented in 


are, I 


| the beginning of the present session, of laying them on 


the table, not again to be taken up or considered; but 
the result of that vote has not had the desired effect of 
putting to rest this question. By an overwhelming vote, 
this House determined to lay these memorials on the ta- 
ble, there to sleep, in the language of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] ** the sleep of death.” 
More than this: the House, by a decided vote, refused 
even to honor these memorials with the customary re- 
spect of ordering them to be printed. And what has 
been the result? Why, sir, the very next moment 
comes another memorial, and then another, till at length 
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they came so thick that the attention of the House could | race? Did he not openly avow himself an abolitionist to 
not keep pace with them; and the very memorial now | a greater extent than asked for in this memorial? Did 
before us was presented, and got a reference to one of | he not declare slavery a sin against Heaven, the effect 
the standing committees, without attracting the attention of which would be, although not avowed, to send every 
of the House—an honor which, { am quite sure, the | slaveholder to perdition, your Washington among the 
House never designed. Nor is this all. Why, sir, the | rest? [I hstened to the gentleman, and I cannot think I 
gentleman ‘from Vermont [Mr. Siang] tells us he is | mistook the purport of his language. Sir, these aboli- 
charged with numerous petitions of the same character. | tionists (I class them all together) have excited a feeling 
Sir, when are we to have an end of them? This House | of alarm in the South which cannot easily be quicted. 
has decided they will not print them; it bas decided it | The safety of our wives and our children is endangered 
will not consider them further than to lay them on the | by their mischievous and incendiary attempts to produce 
table; and yet they come and ure to come in shoals upon | a servile insurrection among our slaves. But oh, says 
us. Sir, it is time that this House should take a more the gentleman from Vermont, you are in no danger: all 
decisive stand, should adopt a more definitive course, | will be effected peaceably and quietly! Sir, will the 
should decisively rebuke these intermeddlers with the | gentleman permit us to judge for ourselves. We are in 
property of others, and disturbers of the tranquillity of | the very midst of the slave population, while he is 
the nation. What now will be the utility of laying these | securely sheltered behind the ramparts of the Green 
papers on the table, when we may be met by a motion | Mountains of the North. He can neither see nor hear 
to-morrow, or the next week, totake them up and re-| nor feel the danger with which we are beset, because 
consider them. Sir, the laying a paper on the table is | he knows and feels he is secure from the effects of it, 
not a final disposition of it, although a majority of the | come how and when it miy. The gentleman, therefore, 
House may again and again make this disposition; for on | Will excuse us when we express our own apprehensions 
the very question to take up and consider, or on a ques- and feelings on this subject, because we best know our 
tion to reconsider, as well as on the original presenta- | 0Wn situation; we cannot requite his kindness, and admit 
tion, we may have debates that will be interminable, and | him to be our guide in such a matter. 
all the mischief desired by the fanatics effected. But, sir, these beautiful prints, and these devilish 
Sir, there is another reason why the action of Con- pamphlets, are not the only firebrands attempted to be 
gress should be more decisive now than at any former | circulated among us. These very memorials themselves, 
period, and why the people of the South should call for | coming here in the midst of all this excitement and 
a more direct expression of the sentiments of this House | alarm, hypocritically canting about the piracy and tyran- 
than he retofore. On former occasions there was no ex- | ny Of slave-owners have the very same tendency. Gen- 
traordinary feeling of alarm, no excitement, no appre-  ‘lemen may conceal it from themselves, but | tell them 
hension of danger, spread throughout that section of the | the tendency is the same--ay, and the design is the 
country. The spirit of insurrection and insubordination | same. Why, sir, the abolitionists, from whom gentlemen 
Was not then abroad. It was reserved for the last sum- | Seem so anxious to separate these petitioners, are now 
mer’s campaign of a few fanatics; my colleague called laughing in their sleeves, and openly, too, that they have 
them blood-hounds, but the term is too mild. [call them | allies who, by a different route, are indirectly laboring 
fiends of hell, associating themselves into societies, re- | to achieve the same object with themselves, and who 
ceiving subscriptions of more than $20,000 or $30,000 | give respectability to their designs. Yes, the aid they 
for the purpose of printing and circulating among us in- receive in this way stimulates them to 2xertion, and ant- 
cendiary pamphlets and such beautiful hieroglyphical | mates them to hasten the approach of the final catastro- 
calumnies as the one I now hold in my hand, pictures and | phe they are themselves seeking to bring about. Every 
cuts representing the southern men and southern women | Movement made in this House for the abolition of slavery 
in the most odious and disgusting form which: it is possi- within the District is a stepping-stone to the abolition- 
ble for human ingenuity and devilish purpose to invent. ists to mount up to their work, and encourages them to 
[The paper Mr. G. held in his hand was a large sheet, seek the accomplishment of their purposes; they who 
printed on one side, and illustrated with cuts represent- tell us that these memorials only look to the District of 
ing the pretended cruelties inflicted on the negroes of Columbia, tell us what cannot be credited. If their ob- 
the South ] The authors of such papers are cold- | ject was to be limited to the District alone, to the few 
hearted, base, and malignant libellers and calumniators, slaves here, the success would not be worth the trouble, 
and deserve the bitterest execrations of every good and and we should hear nothing about it. 
patriotic heart--they should be scouted from society. There is another reason, Mr. Speaker, why the House 
But, Mr. Speaker, we are called upon to distinguish | should adopt a more direct and decisive course now than 
between these petitioners for the abolition of slavery | heretofore, growing out of the reasons I have just offered; 
within the District of Columbia, and the abolitionists who and it is this: The continuance of debate on this sub- 
are members of the societies. Sir, | cannot distinguish | ject is calculated to encourage, if not to excite, the 
between them; I wish I could honestly. 1 know not one slaves themselves to insubordination and insurrection. 
of these abolitionists. I know nothing about them, and | Do what you will to prevent it, these things find their 
cannot, therefore, say any thing against their personal | way, through some channel or other, into the midst of 
character. But in relation to the schemes of the abo-| the slave population. They know every thing that 
litionists, and the designs of these petitioners, I have this | transpires here. ‘They are aware of every thing going 
remark to make, that I cannot distinguish between the | on in the North; and there is a spirit of insubordination 
devil and those who do his works. They are all equally | in some places almost amounting to insurrection among 
seeking ‘abolition; they are all seeking to subvert the them already. They believe the whole North to be fa- 





rights of the southern people. They have the same | vorable to their emancipation, and they are thus en- 
commton object, and, mark me, if these petitioners should | couraged to exertion; they but little doubt, if they can 
receive countenance by this House, we shall find many | Once organize and commence thie attack, the northern 
of them—ay, sir, I fear, all of them—soon ranking in the | people will fly to their succor, and second their efforts. 
same association and pursuing the same reckless schemes | Then I say, sir, these memorials and their presentation 
together. They have a common object and common | are improperly timed; and however I might be disposed 
purpose to effect. Did not the gentleman from Vermont | at other times to discuss the merits of these petitions, [ 
himself preach to us about the evils of slavery, and the | will not do it now. I appeal, then, to our friends in 
universal rights of man, and our duties to the African the North, and to the people of the North, to rescue us, 
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by decisive action upon their part, from these influences, | pressing these fanatical, exciting, and dangerous associ- 
which are thus mischievously operating upon our slave | ations against that property which you stand pledged to 
population and our own safety. We do not ask our | protect. We love you as bretiiren, we love the Union; 
friends of the North to come personally to our aid in | weask you, ascitizens having the power by force of law, 
the conflict with which we are threatened. No, sir; | which we have not, to put down these abolition schemes, 
come when it may, victory is ours; but we appeal to our | and their aiders and abettors in your midst, and to pro 
brethren of the North in behalf of our wives and our | tect us against these incendiary attempts to bring war 
children, and for their protection and security against | and desolation into our very domicils.  Th’s, sir, is 4 
the instigators of midnight murder and assassination. | national consideration, deeply affecting the southern 
Our northern friends cannot truly sympathize with our | country, and the Union itself; and I should despise my- 
feelings; they cannot realize our true situation; they are | self if | could allow any other feelings to enter into my 
distantly removed from our slave population, and know | consideration, where the property, the lives, or the lib- 
but little of their character and disposition; we are in | erties of my fellow-citizens are at stake. 
the midst, and can therefore know and feel the extent | Mr. Speaker, 1 hope 1 need scarcely remark that I do 
and true character of the danger which the efforts of | not include all the people of the North with the aboli- 
the fanatics are bringing upon us; hence, knowing our | tionists. God forbid! 1 believe better ofthem. Sir, l 
danger, and feeling it, too, we appeal (we do not sup- | know them to be incapable of the designs of these mid- 
plicate--supplication is a plant that does not flourish in night murderers; for so I call the abolitionists. ‘They 
the South) to the North to do their duty to the South, | are not open and manly murderers; for they do not dare 
and to the Union, by discharging their obligations tothe | to show their faces in the South and propagate the ir 
constitution, and that speedily. schemes, but stand at a distance, safely moored behind 
Mr. Speaker, how ought this question, as it is now | the laws and institutions of independent States, artfully 
presented to us, to be settled?) One mode has been at- | exciting, insinuating, and stimulating our slaves to the 
tempted, and it failed. Then the only way is to with- | work of destruction. Sir, they are murderers, in the 
draw from these deluded and misguided fanatics all in- | most obnoxious sense of the term. I could have some 
ducements, all hope of aid from the North. Let the | respect for the man who boldly marches up and assaults 
northern people themselves tell them, your scheme shall | me openly; but I abhor and detest the dastardly fiend 
not be carried out. Why is it necessary for us to ap- | who approaches me by stealth, or fires at me behind the 
peal to the gentlemen of the North? These fanatics | bush. 1 repeat, sir, their object is murderous, and | 
are in the northern States, which are sovereign and | can prove it out of their own mouths. Is tt not rotor 
independent as to tbeir domestic relations, beyond the | ous that, but a short time ago, one of them boldly 
reach of our laws, and we cannot reach them by any | avowed that every southern slaveholder ought to be ex 
legislation of ours; but the northern people can and | ecuted? And yet that very fellow walks in broad day, 
ought to do it. However, we have had some specimen | unmolested by men and caressed by ladies, in the strects 
of the sincerity with which this scheme has been put | of a northern city of this Union! fave they not decls 
down in one part of the North, which I will mention for | red, in print, that they would pull down and destroy the 
the credit of the parties concerned. 1 understand there | very arch of the Union, rather than they would fail to 
has been a celebrated Anglo-Scotch vagabond travelling | effect their purposes? Sir, is this language, in the midst 
through a certain section of the North, by the name of | of our northern friends, to be tolerated? Is this the way 
rhompson, preaching abolition; and | hope I shall not | the North intends to discharge its duty of protection to 
be regarded as uncourteous or ungallant in again referring | the rigbts of the South, secured by compact > Thope, 
tothe females of the North. Well, this felon, for he | I trust not. Are these the pious actions of these beney- 
deserves no better name, and would disgrace that if it | olent servants of God? Sir, they are actions, but the 
were possible, has been holding forth in the churches | are not those of the holy and peaceful rel gion of the 
and public meeting-houses of the North, lecturing and | Saviour of the world, whom they hypocritically profess 
propagating his incendiarism, to the great horror and in- | to follow, and whose religion they profess to propagate 
dignation cf the people. But, what is most singular, the | He did not effect, nor seek to effect, the grand object of 
charming influence of the female Sy those blessed, pious | his mission by violence. No, sir; the re ligion of the 
old maids, has protected him from all the rage of the | Saviour is of a different order; its cbject is peace, its 
indignant citizens! Ay, sir, even at the very moment | works are peace, and its ends are peace. Not so these 
when the people surrounded him, bre athing threatenings fanatics. ‘Theirs is the religion which secks the attam- 
and denunciations, determined to suppress his doings and | ment of its designs by fire and sword, and would drag 
chastise his insolence, his charming female followers and | heretics to the stake, burn them with fagots, or torture 
admirers exercised so powerful a charm over him, that | them with the rack and the inquisition, to ¢ ompel obedi 
they carried himaway unseen, as in the midst of a cloud; | ence to their fanatical notions of religion. ‘The real 
whether in their pockets, or how, no one can tell; but | Christian is never stimulated to, and never incites to, 
so it is, he was carried out unseen, and escaped un- | murder and midnight assassination; and I regret the 
touched, entirely through female intervention. How | name of Christian should ever have been connected with 
potent the charm, thus to paralyze indignant patriotism | this unhallowed, detestable association. It is a desecra- 
and fraternal affection! tion to the name. Sir, these people must be put down, 
Mr. SLADE said Thompson had never been in Ver- | and that speedily, or dire consequences, which I dread 
mont. to contemplate, will ensue. The time has arrived when 
Mr. GARLAND. Well, I am very glad to hear that | the people of the South must insist upon it. Security, 
Vermont has not been cursed with his presence, and I | liberty, life, all are involved in this question; and they 
wish I could say that his principles had never been there; | will never surrender their rights. ‘They may be driven 
but, somehow or other, all his doctrines have reached | from them, but abandon or surrender them they never 
there, have apparently taken pretty deep root in some | will. It may be matter of no serious concern to these 
of its soil, and are broached here in their very odious | meddlers with our domestic rights, with those instigators 
and detestable form and shape. I will, therefore, say | to the murder of our wives and children, to contemplate 
to the people of the North, give us your aid in this thing; | our plains drenched with blood in a servile war, they 
prove to us the sincerity of your attachment to the | are absent and secure. But to us, who are husbands 
Union, and the fidelity with which you will discharge | and fathers, who must be in the midst of it, it is with no 
your obligations to the constitutional compact, by sup- slight concern, no ordinary emotion, that we can con- 
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template or could see the blood reeking from the bosoms 
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of our wives and children, pouring from wounds inflicted 
through the instigation of these disturbers of our peace, 
and enemies of our livesand liberties. We should feel, 
and that acutely, too; we should revenge to the utmost 
their blood upon the heads of those who shed it. Mr. 
Speaker, we may suffer much in the conflict with which 
we are thre atened; but be assured that, unless God in 
his providence has determined our fate otherwise, we 
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To sietee about so desirable an event, you agreed to re- 


| strict the powers of Congress, and prohibit their inter- 


shall drive back the storm; we will maintain our prop- 


erty, keep our slaves in subjection, and drive back, 
with a signal overthrow, these intruders upon our rights. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall not, upon this occasion, enter the 
lists with the gentleman from Massachusetts, to discuss 
the ** sublime merits of slavery,” nor with the gentleman 
from Vermont, into a religious controversy, to prove 
that slavery is in conformity with holy writ. The latter 
gentleman may find, if he search his Bible, that the pa- 
triarchs of old held their bondmen, as well as their free 
servants; and both sacred and profane history will teach 
him that slavery has existed, in one form or another, 
from the foundation of the world; and by nota few pious 
and learned divines it is supposed to be a curse pro- 
nounced upon the descendants of one of the sons of 
Noah. But into the philosophy or discussion of these 
matters I design not to enter. 
escutcheon, I wish to distribute the honor to whom the 


If it be a stain in our | 


honor is due, and let our former mother, England, who | 


bequeathed it to us, take her full share. But, sir, who 
for a long time carried on the African slave trade? The 
inerchants of the North. Who navigated the slave 
erry The seamen of the North. Yet they reproach 
, having no further profits to derive from the prosecu- 

ti in of the slave trade. 
The able and patriotic gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| Mr. tnGersott]} has told us that slavery had been abol- 
ished in the North, because the nature of the soil and its 
productions did not longer justify their employment. A 
very good and sufficient reason, and withal true; and 
when we are in that situation that we cannot benefit our- 
selves by holding slaves, why, we will endeavor to imi- 
tate the noble example of our northern brethren, and 
emancipate too! Interest will certainly induce us to 
believe that slavery is an evil, as it did our northern 


brethren. When itis not our interest to hold slaves, 


then we will emancipate them, too, in imitation of this | 


t xample. 

Mr. Speaker, this question has not been brought upon 
us by ourselves. We have not interfered with thei nsti- 
tutions of the North; and why should they meddle with 
ours? | will here ask the honorable member from Ver- 
mont one question. Will he inform us what we are to 
do with our slaves, if we abolish slavery in Virginia? Is 
it intended to let them loose upon us, and to be located 
among us, upon terms of equality? If not, where have 
these benevolent schemers provided an asylum for them? 
But | will make one proposition to him, and to the abo- 
litionists; and it is this: open your purse strings; give 
the best test of your benevolence; come among us, and 
buy our slaves, and you may emancipate them at your 
will, so you remove them from amongus. ‘That will be 
a better test of your sincerity and purity of motive than 
li your speeches and writings. Till you do this, I em- 
phatically say, let us alone. 

Sir, there is another reason why we should not meddle 

th this subject. What was the condition of things at 
the formation of the conf deracy’? YWuring the arduous 
struggle of the Revolution, you were willing, gentle- 
men, to fight the battles of freedom side by side with 
slaveholders. Together the blood of our fathers was 


shed, and together their bones bleached the battle-field. 
You were willing to erect this Union in conjunction with 
the siaveholder, and with him to cement it together. 


j 
i 


ference with slavery, and even for a time with the Afri- 
can slave trade. But now it is all wrong. New-fangled 
doctrines have thrown new lights upon this subject, and 
you now reproach us with that very thing you have 
sworn to protect. Generous-minded people of the 

North! T[ again appeal to northern members, and em- 
phatically ask, will you violate your plighted faith? Will 
you reproach those who confided in you, and in their 
confidence entered into a solemn league with you, and 
destroy those rights which you have pledged your faith 
to protect? L hope, f believe not. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended, in the outset of my 
remarks, to have said so much in relation to these fa- 
natics; but [ trust the House will pardon my feelings on 
this occasion. I will now, sir, as briefly as possible, re- 
cur to the constitutional power of this House to legislate 
on the subject of slavery within the District of Colum- 
bia. Ishall pass over the Presbyterian Synod of Ken 
tucky, merely remarking that, judging from this reso- 
lution, they seem to be fit companions for the abolition 
priests of the North, who have led some pious females 
so unwarily into their schemes. As to the article quo- 
ted from the Richmond Enquirer, I have only to say 
that the benevolence of its editor betrayed him into an 
error, of which I do not doubt he has long since re- 
pented. As to the quotation from the Richmond Whig, 
I have only the same thing to say. In either case, how- 
ever, I will remark that they were urging the State 
Government, which they supposed had the constitu- 
tional right to interpose. As tothe article signed ‘A 
South Carolinian,” I do not believe it was writlen by a 
South Carolinian, but by some individual who assumed 
that name, for the purpose of giving more force to his 
remarks, South Carolina being an extensive slavehold- 
ing State. 

I willnow, Mr. Speaker, approach the constitutional 
quests mm, and would sol emnly ask if it is to be seriously 

argued that the sages of the Revolution, unc lerstanding 
| berty as they understood it, would have manifested suv 
much caution in the framing of the constitution, by sal- 
utary restrictions upon this subject, and yet have been 
so incautious as to leave Congress in possession of this 
power any where? Where is it found? It is neither 

expressed directly or indirectly in any one of the pro- 
visions of the constitution. Again, sir, is it to be be- 
lieved, for one moment, that the States of Virginia and 
Maryland, the foremost in the ranks of those who re- 
stricted the power of the Federal Government, would 
have given up a portion of their citizens, in order that 
there might be inflicted upon them an unlimited, unmit- 
igated, and unrestricted despotism, reserving not even 
the right of representation?’—for, if the argument of the 
gentleman from Vermont be true, this Government, 
within these ten miles square, is as despotic as that of 
Russia or the Grand Turk. Would the people of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland have consented to pass off a portion 
of their citizens, like herds of swine, without one solitary 
act of restriction and restraint upon the power of the 
Federal Government over them? Would they have 
been willing to have erected a despotism in the midst of 
this Union? S‘r, IL cannot believe it. ‘This very idea is 
preposterous. Fortunately for us, however, there is no 
proof positive on this subject. The language of the act 
of the Virginia cession is clear, unequivocal, and deci- 
sive upon the point, and it will be found to answer every 
argument urged by the gentleman from Ver ian? 

‘The proviso to the act of cession by the State of Vir- 
ginia is in these words: ** Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to vest in the United States 
any right of property in the soil, or to affect the rights 
of individuals therein, rwise tl as the same shall 
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or may be transferred by such individuals to the United 
States.” By this clause no right of soil passes. Con- 
gress cannot affect the right of individuals to the soil, on- 
ly so far as individuals may convey to the United States. 
The reversion of the soil is in the State of Virginia. fs it 
not, therefore, most manifest that, with these reservations 
and restrictions, Virginia regarded the rigits of the citi- 
zens of the District as effectually secured and guarantied 
as they were under her own constitution and laws pre- 
vious to the cession? Congress cannot declare any 
thing designated and held as property not to be proper- 
ty, without express grant. In relation to slaves, the 
constitution regards themas property, and guaranties its 
security. Ifthe power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia exists, then the people of the District, al- 
though American citizens, stand on a footing of gross 
inequality; for Congress is restricted as to all other citi- 
zens. I then emphatically ask if Virginia and Maryland 
did so disfranchise this portion of their former citizens? 
The language of the act of cession by Maryland is rath- 
er more equivocal, but yet the spirit and design were 
the same. When the objects of the cession expressed 
in the preamble to the act, the reference to the constitu- 
tion, and the restricted character of the cession .as to 
property in the said District, are seen, it seems to me 
there can be no doubt upon this question. 

Sir, there is another reason why the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland would not have been guilty of the 
excess of folly of making the cession unrestricted, 
and which proves the character of the proviso referred 
to; and it is this: Maryland was a large slaveholding 
State, and Virginia the largest in the Union; and they 
both provided that their citizens should return to their 
respective Governments whenever the ceded territory 
should cease to be used as the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now, sir, extinguish slavery here, and what 
do you do? You make a rallying point for free negroes 
in the very centre of slavery itself. Here might be 


among the slave population of the surrounding States, 
who might resort here in such hordes that the citizens 
of the District would be unable to control or check 
them. 
would not, and could not, have been guilty of the folly 
of making such an unrestricted cession. 

Those who contend that Congress has the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia attempt to 
derive it from these words in the Ist article and 8th sec- 
tion of the constitution, having reference to an antici- 


pated cession of territory to the Federal Government, 


for a seat of Government: ‘To exercise exclusive legis- | 


lation in all cases whatsoever over such District.” The 
cession of this District was not made until some time 


no direct reference to this District, or to the question of 
slavery, because it would not then have been known 
whether the cession would be made by slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding States. Any interference with slavery, in 
any form, by Congress, was expressly restricted; yet it is 
contended that this clause, making no direct or indirect 
reference to the subject, conveys this power, so totally 
at war with the principles of the constitution, and the 
explicit restriction upon this subject. A very satisfac- 
tory interpretation of what was intended by the words 
**to exercise exclusive legislation” is to be found in 
the fact that without such a cession of territory, and the 
right of exclusive legislation, the Federal Government 
would have had no territory upon which to erect her 
public buildings, or its Legislature to conduct its delib- 
erations, but would have been at the mercy of State au- 
thorities, liable to be disturbed and interrupted at the 
pleasure of State authorities. It was necessary, then, 
for safety and security, that the Federal Government 
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should have a territory of its own, and exclusive legisla- 
tion over that territory, to prevent interruption or distur. 
bance. The necessity will be sufficiently illustrated by 
the recollection of the fact, that during the sittings of 
Congress at Philadelphia, previous to the adoption of 
the constitution, it was surrounded by a mob, and kept 
in duresse during a whole day; and that it finally adjourn. 
ed to meet at Trenton, in New Jersey. Having territo- 
ry and exclusive jurisdiction of its own, the Federal 
Government, by its own laws, protects itself; but with 
out it, it would depend on State authorities for its pro- 
tection, which would not, probably, always be afforded, 
and the legislation of the whole nation arrested. The 
following remarks of Mr. Madison, in the convention of 
Virginia, will prove the correctness of this view: ** He 
next objects (speaking of Mr. Henry) to the exclusive 
legislation over the District where the seat of the Goy- 
ernment may be fixed. Would he submit that the Rep- 
resentatives of this State should carry on their delibera- 
tions under the control of any one of the members of 
the Union? If every State had the power of legislation 
over the place where Congress should fix the General 
Government, this would impair the dignity and hazard 
the safety of Congress. H the safety of the Union were 
under the control of any particular State, would not for- 
eign corruption probably prevail in such a State, to in- 
duce it to exert its controlling influence over the mem- 
bers of the General Government. Gentlemen cannot 
have forgotten the disgraceful insults which Congress 
received some years ago. When we a'so reflect that 
the previous cession of particular States is necessary, 
before Congress can legislate exclusively any where, we 
must, instead of being alarmed at this pert, heartily 
approve of it.” 

The words ‘in all cases whatsoever” cannot be re- 
garded as conveying any independent power, or con- 
ferring, contrary to the whole scope and intention of 


” 


| the framers of the constitution, and every principle 
gathered all the disaffected and insubordinate spirits | 


upon which it is based, all powers of legislation not 
expressly prohibited. I cannot think the constitution 
can claim to itself a principle of inherent powers, when 
These words 
must be interpreted to mean all powers of legislation 
authorized by the principles upon which the constitu. 
tion is framed, and conferred by that instrument. 

With these very few remarks, therefore, I leave this 
branch of the subject, not deeming it necessary to re- 
peat the able and perspicuous views of my colleague, 
[Mr. Wisg,] so forcibly expressed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the question now seems to be, 
how is this matter to be decided? It has come up be- 
fore us, and, in the language of gentlemen, it must be 
We all admit this property is guarantied to us by 
the constitution, and that Congress lias no power to le- 
gislate in relation to it in any of the States. The con 
stitutional power to do so is denied by every member 
upon this floor, Why, then, was the constitutional 
power of the Congress of the United States restricted 
in relation this subject?) Because it is property over 


which we, individually, have control; was interwoven 


into our system; and the constitution has determined 
that jurisdiction over it shall not be transferred from 
the domestic control of the State Governments to that 
of the Federal, because, in their domestic rights and 
relations, they are sovereign and independent of the 
Federal Government, and of each other. How, ther, 
is this question to be decided? 1 do not wish to avoid a 
vote upon it in the most direct manner. 1 um _ pre- 
pared, sir, to meet it, come when it will, whence it 
will, and in whatever shape it may. But, while Iam 
thus prepared to give my own vote, | am willing to 
make every concession that gentlemen can ask, reasona- 
bly, in the form in which the decision of the House shall 
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be expressed, so that it be decisive and effectual. But 
I cannot go so far as to record my vote to affirm that 
slavery is an evil, because I will make no concession 
whatever to the abolitionists, who are not affected with 
it, and have nothing to do withit. This is a subject 
with which we have nothing to do, and my individual 
opinion need not be expressed. 1 say, sir, | am willing 
to make the most liberal concession that the nature of 
the case will admit. Now, let us investigate the true 
character of the question under consideration. Our 
brethren of the North have no direct interest in this 
question, but our interest is directly at stake; our lives, 
liberty, property, all are in danger. It has not originated 
in the South; nothing was heard of it until this abo- 
lition society awakened our fears, and alarmed us for 
our safety. The question, then, is, will you quiet the 
people of the South? Will you decide this question in 
such a form as to tranquillize their fears? We are all 
brethren of the great American family, and have been 
associated together for upwards of filly years; let us, 
then, continue in thesame bonds of fraternal love. The 
southern people tell you we wish to continue in frater- 
nization and union with you; but their march is impe- 
ded, and their prospects blighted, by these harassing 
interferences with their rights. It creates a feeling 
ot insecurity on the stability of our property. We ask, 
then, our brethren of the North to quiet us in the most 
decisive form they can, consistent with their duties. If 
they cannot sustain all the propositions that have been 
presented, they can either submit or vote for some one 
that shall be considered decisive. I have disposed of 
the question of laying these petitions on the table; that 
course is not decisive, and not adequate to the emergen- 
cies of the occasion. Many gentlemen are unwilling to 
reject any petitions, on the ground that it is the con- 
stitutional right of the citizen to petition. 1 myself, 
Mr. Speaker, have no objection to that course; but am 
prepared to vote not only that such petitions be not re- 
ceived, but, if L could do so, | would vote that they 
should be all thrown together into the midst of the Po- 
tomac. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine the proposition to reject, 
which will likely follow a reconsideration of the refer- 
ence. Inthe course of this debate, reference was had 
to the example of the Senate during the first session of 
the last Congress, to show that the rejection of this 
memorial would be disrespectful. 


Sir, the cases are 
not analogous. 


If my recollection be right, the vote 
of the Senate, in that case, was not upon a proposition 
tu reject, but upon a proposition not to receive the pa- 
per. That was more disrespectful than to reject, be- 
cause the motion to reject is necessarily made «after the 
paper has been presented—after it has been in the hands 
of the Speaker, and read to the House; but the motion 
not to receive is in priority of all these formalities, and 
is therefore a more decisive expression of the disrespect 
of the body to whom it is offered. The motion to reject 
means, simply, to reject the application, that is, the 
prayer of the petitioners or memorislists, and nothing 
more. But it is contended that even this, as well as 
the motion not to receive, is at war with the right of 
petition. Now, sir, what is this right of petition? Gen- 
tlemen bring petitions here, present them, and ask ref- 
erence to some committee of the House. Committees 
ure not organized by law or by the constitution, but by 
a rule of the House, for its own convenience, and for 
the convenience of having that brought to its considera- 
tion which could not be conveniently done by the whole 
livuse. A committee sometimes repo ts, or passes over 
sub silentio, or asks leave of the House to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject; and can- 
not the whole House do at once what it may do on the 
recommendation of une of its own committees’ Sup- 
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pose the committee, to whom a petition may be refer- 
red, report that it should be rejected, where is the 
want of power or the disrespect on the part of the 
House to do the same thing without the reference? If 
the House confirms the report of the committee, it all 
amounts to the same thing—to rejection; and the only 
question is, whether the same thing shall be done di- 
rectly without reference, or indirectly by reference and 
report, the House having determined its course before 
Now, these petitioners know 


| nothing about the formula of proceeding here, and it 


is the same thing to them whether their petition be re- 
jected by a direct vote of the House, without going to 
a committee; or whether it go to a committee, who may 
report that it be rejected, and the House confirm that 
report. 

But, say gentlemen, it conflicts with the right of pe- 
lition—a sacred right, guarantied by the constitution. 
Sir, there is no man on this floor who respects the right 
of petition more than I do; but yet, with all this regard 
fur the right of petition, there is some respect due to 


| ourselves, and it must always be understood with some 


restrictions. The right of petition is the right to peti- 
tion for a redress of grievances affecting the petitioners 
themselves; but when pious and godly-given ladies, in 
some few portions of the North, are petitioning to re- 
dress my grievances, when I feel no grievance, when [ 


| know of no grievance at all, ' humbly conceive it to be 
| an improper and impertinent interference with my rights. 
| Now, sir, pray, how are these good and godly and pious 


and Christian-lke ladies affected by slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? They are not living in the District 
of Columbia, but in Vermont or Massachusetts. ‘They 
are not affected by slavery in the District of Columbia. 
They are not stained by its guilt. They are not affected 
by its sins. Its blood isnot upon their skirts. Why, 
then, should they ask a redress of the grievances of the 
people of the Distiict of Columbia? Are not the people 
of the District themselves the best judges of their own 
grievances; are they not adequate to judge for them. 
selves and to apply for redress of grievances, if they have 
any; and do they come here, or to their own Legislature, 
to ask redress? Sir, [ must say I respect no petition 
coming from people who are not interested, directly or 
indirectly, on the subject about which they petition; and 
less so when its object is to interfere with the rights of 
others. When petitions come from those who feel and 
suffer grievance, couched in respectful language, I will 
then respect and hear them in the most respectful man- 
ner. Then, sir, why not come up dizectly to the ques- 
tion, and reject this petition, and all petitions of a similar 
character, ins/anter? I have referred to what has taken 
place heretofore in relation to petitions of this character, 
which Lthen thought sufficiently decisive—-laying them 
on the table; but that was when the country was quiet, 


| and had not been disturbed by the circulation of pam- 
| phlets and vile wood cuts among the slaves of the South. 


hen we were satisfied, because there was nothing se- 


| rious to apprehend; the demon of discord had not then 


| 


been stalking through the land; but now, sir, we see 
the danger, and all we ask is an express declaration on 
the part of our brethren of the North of their determi- 
nation not to legislate upon this subject; this we havea 
right to ask and toexpect. If we had the power, as 
as they have, we would not ask even thisof them. No, 
sir; we could manage these fanatics exceedingly well, if 
we had them among us, but we cannot reach them as 
long as they confine themselves within the limits of other 
sovereign and independent States; we cannot, we will 
not, violate the jurisdiction of other States. 

But, say gentlemen, why press the constitutional ques- 
tionnow? Lreply, we press it from the most urgent and 
imperious necessity. It is due to our safety, to our 
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quiet, that we press it. Every other form in which this 
question has been presented has failed to secure us 
against the repetition of these memorials and petitions, 
exciting our passions, and endangering our safety. Noth- 
ing, it seems to me, short of a declaration, on the part 
of Congress, of their want of constitutional power, will 
restrain these fanatical crusaders from seeking the in- 
tervention of Congress in aid of their diabolical schemes, 
and perpetually harassing the country. I do not ask 
gentlemen to vote contrary to their sense of right. If 
they believe Congress has not the power, then this agi- 
tating subject will be put to rest, so far as Congress is 
concerned. If gentlemen think Congress has the con- 
stitutional power, let them say so; we shall not, if they 
decisively refuse all legislation upon the subject, upon 
grounds of expediency, complain of their opinions upon 
the mere question of power--a power which they do 
not intend to exercise, and sever the Union on that ac- 
count. No, sir; we value it too highly, and love it too 
dearly. But if the power exists, this House cannot 
pledge its successors—the South has no security for the 
future. The constitution provides for its own amend- 
ment, by reference to the source of all power—the peo- 
ple. It will be our duty to seek through the people an 


amendment to the constitution, restricting the power of 


Congress upon this subject. Such an amendment must 
and will prevail, if the northern people are sincere, which 
1 do not doubt, in their professions of attachment to the 
Union, and respect for our rights—seeing, as they must 
do, the infinite danger to our rights and our safety 
which would result from the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. This would test the true feelings 
of the North, and quiet the apprehensions of the South, 
and secure the Union against the most formidable enemy 
by which its integrity could be assailed. : 
Sir, | am anxious to see this distracting question put 
to rest, and that we may be able to say, with new feel- 
ings of national pride, in the language of the poet, 
‘Where e’ y sea winds fanned, 
There floats the banner of my native land.” 


Not, sir, the banner of a northern empire, not the ban- 


veneath the sun, b 
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ner of a southern empire, but the banner of the Union— | 


the banner which conducted the heroes of the Revolution 
to victory in the cause of freedom, and which has now 
waved in triumph for upwards of halfa century, untar- 
nished and unscathed. Sir, I hope this question will 
now end; that our northern brethren will meet it in the 
most decisive form, and give such an explicit expression 
of their sentiments as will tranquillize the South on the 
one hand, and silence the fanatics on the other. 

As to the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Incensott, ] for whose patriotic feelings, ex- 
hibited upon this occasion, I cannot withhold the ex- 
pression of my highest admiration, I can only say that 
it is true; but it does not meet the present case; the 
question before the House relates to the District of Co- 
lumbia alone. The proposition of the honorable gentle- 
man refers to slavery in the States. The proposition 
that Congress has no constitutional power to abolish sla- 
very in either of the States of the Union need not be 
decided, because none assert it; and a decision of that 
question would in no wise decide the question arising 
upon this petition. 

The only way in which the question can be presented 
so as to procure the definitive and speedy action of the 
House, will be by reconsidering the vote of reference, 
now sought to be reconsidered, which I earnestly hope 
will be done. 

When Mr. Gantanp had finished his speech-- 

Mr. MANN, of New York, moved the previous ques- 
tion 


The motion was seconded by the House, by a vote of 


104 to 79 


| 
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The question being then taken, ‘* Shall the main ques- 
tion be now put?” it was decided in the affirmative: 
Yeas 137, nays 71. 

The CHAIR having stated the question to be whether 
the vote be reconsidered, 

Mr. GLASCOCK asked, if it was carried in the affirm- 
ative, what would be the next question? 

The CHAIR said it would be on the motion to commit 

Mr. LANE moved an adjournment, but withdrew it. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY asked for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The question of reconsideration being taken, it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yras—-Messrs. Anthony, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, 
Bell, Bockee, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Bunch, 
Burns, John Calhoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Curter, 
John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Claiborne, 
Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cramer, Cush- 
man, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, Drom- 
goole, Dunlap, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, Fowler, 
French, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, 
Rice Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Graham, Grayson, 
Griffin, Haley, Hiland Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hanne- 
gan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Haynes, 
Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Hunts- 
man, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, 
John W. Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, 
Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, Lawler, Gideon Lee, 
Joshua Lee, Thomas Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Logan, 
Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, 
John Y¥. Mason, William Mason, Moses Mason, Maury, 
May, McComas, McKay, McKeon, McKim, Mercer, 
Miller, Montgomery, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, 
Patterson, Patton, Franklin Pierce, James A. Pearce, 
Pettigrew, Phelps, Pickens, Pinckney, Rencher, John 
Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, 
Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, William B. Shepard, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Smith, Spangler, 
Standefer, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, 
Waddy ‘Thompson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Vander- 
poel, Wagener, Ward, Washington, Weeks, White, 
Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise—148. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 
Ashley, Bailey, Beaumont, Bond, Borden, Briggs, 
Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, Carr, Casey, George 
Chambers, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Crane, Cushing, 
Denny, Evans, Everett, Philo C. Fuller, Granger, 
Graves, Grennell, Joseph Hall, Hard, Hardin, Harlan, 
Harper, Hazcltine, Hoar, Howell, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
William Jackson, Janes, Benjamin Jones, Laporte, Law- 
rence, Lay, Lincoln, Love, Mason, McCarty, McKen- 
nan, Milligan, Morris, Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, Petts, 
Reed, Russell, Slade, Sprague, Storer, Underwood, 
Vinton, Webster, Whittlesey— 61. 

Mr. OWENS said, in consequence of the wide range 
which the debate had taken, he had determined to move 
to lay the petition on the table, with a view to prevent 
the continuance of the discussion upon the motion to 
commit. The same course he should pursue in regard 
to every similar petition which might be presented. His 
resolutions on the subject, which ke had indicated to the 
House, he would offer when the Stites were called for 
resolutions. He moved to lay the petition and the mo- 
tion to commit on the table. 

Mr. WISE made a point of order. Had not the mo- 
tion to reject precedence of the motion to lay on the 
table? 

The CHAIR said no motion to reject was before the 
House, and the motion to lay on the table was not de- 
batable. ; 

Mr. WISE called for the yeas and nays on the qucs- 
tion, and they were ordered. 
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The question being taken, it was determined in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ashley, Beale, 
Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, Bell, Bockee, Boon, Boul- 
din, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Buchanan, Bunch, Burns, 
Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, George Chambers, Chaney, 
Chapman, Chapin, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, 
Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Crane, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, 
Dickerson, DVoubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, 
Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, Fowler, French, Philo C. 
Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, Gillet, Graves, 
Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Hardin, Harlan, 
Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Haynes, Hen- 
derson, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Hubley, 
Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez Jack- 
son, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, 
Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, G deon 
Lee, Joshua Lee, Thomas Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, 
Lucas, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, May, 
McKay, McKeon, McKim, Mercer, Miller, Montgomery, 
Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, 
Franklin Pierce, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, John Rey- 
nolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Schenck, Sey- 
mour, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Smith, 
Spangler, Standefer, Storer, Sutherland, ‘Taliaferro, 
‘Vaylor, Thomas, John Thomson, Toucey, Yurrill, Un- 
derwood, Vanderpoel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wash- 
ington, Webster, Weeks, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wil 
liams——144. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Bailey, Bond, 
Borden, Briggs, John Calhoon, William B. Calhoun, 
Campbell, John Chambers, Childs, Claiborne, Clark, 
Cushing, Denny, Evans, Everett, James Garland, Rice 
Garland, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grayson, Gren- 
nell, Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hammond, Hard, Harper, 
Hazeltine, Hoar, Hunt, William Jackson, Janes, Henry 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Luke 
Lea, Lincoln, Love, Lyon, Maury, McCarty, McComas, 
McKennan, Milligan, Morris, Patton, Dutee J. Pearce, 
James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Pickens, Potts, Reed, 
Robertson, Rogers, Russell, William B. Shepard, Slade, 
Sprague, Waddy Thompson, Towns, White, Whittle- 
sey, Wise -67. 

So the petition and the mution to commit were order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Phe House then adjourned 


Tuurspayr, Dec: 


CONSTITUTION OF MICHIGAN, 


Mr. MASON, of Virginia, asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to take up and dispose of the message 
of the President of the United States, transmitting a 
copy of the constitution and other documents emanating 
from a convention in Michigan, in reference to the for- 
mation of a State Government of said Territory. 

The unanimous consent of the House having been ob- 
tained, 


MBER 24. 


Mr. M. remarked, when the subject was last befor 
the House, there were three different propositions pre- 
sented to its consideration. He had moved that the 
message of the President of the United States, with the 
accompanying documents on this subject, be referred to 
a select committee; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ha- 
MER] had moved its reference to the select committee 
already raised on the subject of the northern boundary 
of Ohio; and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. How- 
AnD] moved its reference to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 


For himself, Mr. M. said, he had no disposition on the 
subject. He be 
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portant the subject be speedily acted upon by Congress. 
He had taken the trouble to examine the journals of the 
House in regard to former applications of a similar char- 
acter; and he had found, without exception, that the 
course had been to refer all such applications toa select 
committee. That was the reason which induced him to 
make the motion he had. He had the whole of the pre- 
cedents before him, including every State admitted into 
the Union from the foundation of the Government. He 
would again remark that he had himseff no disposition 
on the subject; but he presumed there was a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the mover that the subject should 
go toa separate and select committee. Mr. M. then 
stated it as his belief that the two subjects ought to be 
kept separate and distinct if possible; but, if it met the 
pleasure of the House, he should be perfectly willing 
to refer it to the Committee on the Territories, merely 
remarking that such had been the usage of the House in 
former instances. 

It was true that, in every other case, there had been 
no conflicting claims; and that circumstance, perhaps, 
might make an exception to the general rule heretofore 
pursued with regard to this subject. He hoped the 
House, however, would promptly refer it either to the 
one committee or the other, in order that the sense of 
the House might be speedily ascertained, and the ques- 
tion settled in a w ay satisfactory to all parties 

Mr. HAMER then withdrew his motion to refer the 
subject to the same committee to which the me ssare and 
documents on the northern bound iry of Ohio had been 
referred. 

Mr. H. remarked that, in withdrawing his motion, bis 
principal object was to present another question to the 
Htouse. He desired that this whole subject should go 
to the Judiciary Committee, in order to arrive at a fair 
expression of the sense of the House. He therefore 
moved that this matter be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. STORER said if the gentleman from Virginia [M 
Mason] would permit the pending question of reconsid 
eration of the vote referring the President’s message on 
the subject of the northern boundary of Ohio to be first 
disposed of, he would interpose no objection to the 
wishes of the gentleman in regard to the reference of 
the other document. 

Mr. MASON said he would merely suggest to the 
Ifouse that the two subjects were distinct and indepen 
dent questions. 

The SPEAKER stated the motion first in order would 
be the reference tothe Committce on the ‘Territories 

Mr. VINTON said he hoped the motion of his col 
league, to refer this subject to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, would prevail. He had no doubt but the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, who had moved its reference toa 
select committee, would bestow upon it an able and 
faithful examination. Nor did he know of any objection 
to the gentlemen who compose the Committee on the 
Territories. It, however, appeared to him that neither 
a select committee nor the Committee on the Territories 
was the appropriate committee to take charge of this 
subject. He believed it was true, as had been stated 
by the gentleman from Virginia, that on former occa- 
sions, when States had been admitted into the Union, 
the subject had been referred to a select committee; but 
as the case of Michigan was unlike those which had gone 
before it, they did not furnish a precedent for her’s. In 
no instance, not even that of Tennessee, was there any 


dispute about boundaries. In every case the question 


| of admission was one of expediency merely; there was 


nothing else to settle or decide. The subject of the ex- 


| pediency of admitting new States into the Union does 


not belong to the powers an } appropriate duties of any 


yclieved, however, that it was very im- | one of the standing committees of the House; and f{ 
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this reason, in all former cases, a select committee had 
been raised for the occasion. Even in the case of Ten- 
nessee, the claim of right was denied; and, as is appa- 
rent from the journal of the proceedings attending her 
admission, she was received into the Union on the ground 
of expediency alone. In the present case, Michigan 
claims that she is a State, by virtue of certain laws and 
ordinances of Congress already passed. No act of Con- 
gress has expressly authorized her to form a constitution 
and erect herse¥f into an independent State, as was done 
before the States of Ohio, Indiana, and the other new 
States since admitted, formed their constitutions. There 
being no act of Congress authorizing her to form a con- 
stitution, nor any in express terms recognising her right 
to become a State, she deduces that right by interpreta- 
tion and construction of certain laws. The laws princi- 
pally relied upon, as conferring upon her this right, are 
the ordinance of Congress of 1787, for the government 
of the Northwestern Territory, and an act of Congress 
of 1805, erecting the Territory of Michigan into a ter- 
ritorial Government. She maintains that, by virtue of 
certain general terms, in which one of the sections of the 
latter act is expressed, she has a right to form a consti- 
tution and State Government whenever the Territory 
created by that act shall have sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Nothing is said in the act about the formation of a State 
Government; but by connecting it with the ordinance of 
1787, and then by putting a construction on the ordi- 
nance, she raises the inference that she has a right to 
form a constitution, and demand admission into the 
Union, without further or other legislation on the part 
of Congress. The Michigan construction, both of the 
ordinance of 1787 and of the act of 1805, is seriously dis- 
puted; and Mr. VY. said he was one of those who believ- 
ed her construction of both of them to be wholly erro- 
neous, and her pretensions groundless. Many other 
acts of Congress were connected with, and explanatory 
of, the two acts. Now, when laws are to be explained, 
and rights deduced from their interpretation, the Judici- 
ary Committee, and it alone, would seem to be the ap- 
propriate committee to discharge that duty. 
Michigan puts forth her claim to admission on the ground 
of right, and does not ask it as a favor, the question, and 
the only question, to be determined is, do these acts 
bear her out in her interpretation of them? For his 
part, he had no doubt that Congress had an absolute and 
plenary power over the Territory of Michigan, and could 
make a State of it or not, at its own pleasure and discre- 
tion, and with such boundaries as it might deem expe- 
dient, subject only to the qualification, that its southern 
boundary could not be extended into the territory of the 
States south of it. 

Upon so grave a matter of interpretation as that set 
up by Michigan, it was important to bring to its Ceci- 
sion the best legal talents of the House. The Judiciary 
Committee was always supposed to be composed of gen- 
tlemen of the highest legal attainments; and being select- 
ed with reference to those attainments, and without re- 
gard to this question in particular, its decision would be 
looked upon as an impartial exposition of the law; and, 
on this account, it would be entitled to and receive more 
of the respect of the House than would be given to the 
report of aselect committee, organized for the occasion. 
An able gentleman from the State of New York presides 
over the Judiciary’ Committee, and no member of it be- 
ing from those States beyond the Ohio, which have an 
interest in the question of boundary, (which is one of 
the legal questions involved in the claim of Michigan for 
admission, with the constitution she has forme d,) an im- 
partial decision upon these pretensions might be ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Y. said he desired it to be understood that he 
knew no objection to the Committee on the Territories, 


So long as | ‘wa , 
| usage of the ‘House to refer applications for the admis- 
| sion of new States into the Union to a sclect committee, 
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so far as it respects the gentlemen composing it. He 
thought, however, it was not the appropriate committee, 
because the object of its creation was to attend to the bu- 
sinessand interests of the Territories, as such, and did not 
contemplate its action or decision upon a question like 
the present. The rights of the adjacent States are invol 

ved in this question, and, for that reason, it would seem 
not to be the proper committee. The Committee on the 
Territories is presumed solely with a reference to the 
knowledge possessed by its members of the local wants 
and interests of the Territories, and without any re- 
gard to their legal attainments, which alone could fit 
them to decide the questions to which the pretensions 
of Michigan give rise, It would therefore be very 
proper to plice on the ‘Territorial Committee gentle- 
men of all pofessions, while it would be a matter of 
surprise if avy other than lawyers, and those, too, of 
high legal attainments, were put upon the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ; 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, did not think the subject 
ought to be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
He hoped the House would not at this time go into any 
examination of the merits of the controversy —a contro- 
versy he hoped to see adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all parties. Mr. M. then referred to the proceedings in 
the cases of Tennessee and Ohio, as recorded in the 
journals, in both of which select committees were ap- 
pointed. Such had been the uniform practice of the 
House. It was true that the subject did not appropri- 
ately belong to any one of the committees of the House, 
for it was an extraordinary application. ‘Taken alto. 
gether, if a select committee was not the appropriate 
one, it appeared to him the Commitee on the Territo- 
ries was the most appropriate. S ill, he hoped the former 
course, would be adopted. ; 

Mr. HOWARD, having made the motion to refer this 
matter to the Committee on the Territories, would very 
briefly state his reasons. He thought so intricate a sub- 
ject should be referred to one of the regular standing 
committees of the House, for the reasons he had stated 
when he made the motion. He was aware of the forme: 


and that that long practice ought not lightly to be de- 
parted from; but, since the admission of the last State 
into the Union, the Committee on the Perritories, whose 
peculiar province he thought this matter was, lad been 
organized, namely, in 1825. Prior to that year, no such 
committee had existed in that House. (Mr. Hf. then 
desired the Clerk to read the resolution under wich it 
was organized.] The non-existence of such a commitice 
he believed to be the reason why thissubject hadbecn 
referred to a select committee. ‘That reasun, however, 
no longer existed, and he hoped the House would suffer 
it to take the reference he thought to be the only ap- 
propriate one. Mr. H. then refered to the proceedings 
of the last Congress on the same subject, to be found in 
Journal of the House, pages 33 and 398. For himself, 
he said, he was totally indifferent to what committce 
the House should sénd it, believing only that the whole 
subject should go the same committee. — It was for that 
reason he had made the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the House had departed from the practice set- 
tled by the last Congress, and referred the subject of 
the Ohio boundary line toa select committee, instead of 
to the Committee on the Territories. He hoped, there- 
fore, both subjects would be seni to the latter com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STORER next addressed the House upon the 
question before it. Whatever difference of opinion, 
said Mr. S., may exist among the delegation of Ohio 
upon other points, it gives me pleasure, sir, to believe 
that we are united upon this question. It is not my wisi 
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to give the present debate a wider range than the motion | 
of my colleague would properly embrace under the 
rules of the House, though the mode in which the sub- 
ject has been heretofore discussed might seem to re- 
quire a departure from the usual course of debate. Yet, | 


Constitution of Michigan. 


sir, whenever the important matters connected with the | 


message of the President, which are asked to be referred 
to a select committee, shall come before this House, and 
the field is fairly opened to argue the merits of her bor- 
der controversy, as an humble Representative of Ohio, I 
shall not shrink from duty. 
presumed from the manner in which the reference toa 
select committee, or to the Committee on the Territo- 
ries, has been regarded by the gentlemen who have ad- 
vocated these propositions, that the message of the Pres- 
ident, with the documents attached to it, embraced the 
question, merely, whether the Territory of Michigan 
could be admitted into the Union or not; but the whole 
of the unfortunate dispute in relation to the northern 
boundary of Ohio is opened for consideration. The con- 
stitution of Michigan, which has been laid upon our 
tables, is predicated upon the hypothesis that the boun- 
dary between her and Ohio is established. And she in- | 
sists, in the ordinance, by her convention, that her terri- 
torial limits are irrevocably determined. By these acts, 
sir, a valuable part of Ohio is taken from her jurisdiction, 
and, under the pretence of claiming admission into the 
Union, an attempt is made by the same movement to se- 
cure a recognition, if not the establishment of a bounda- 
ry, that Ohio never will admit, if she is true to herself. 
If the question was one of admission as a State only, 
which could be examined and decided without reference 
to the rights of other members of the Union, I should, 
perhaps, have no objection to the reference asked by 


[H. or R. 
Congress, claiming indemnity for the consequence of any 
act which has been remotely caused by or depends upon 
a law of the land, his memorial is always referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; they, sir, have the appro- 
priate contro! on all such questions, from the very nature 
of their organization. Selected for their legal acquire- 


| ments and general knowledge of the interests of the Gov- 


Sir, it is not, as might be | 


ernment as well as the rights of the citizen, taken from 
all portions of the country, and not knowing in advance 
what will be submitted to them, they can enter upon 
their duties with impartiality and without feeling. Not, 
sir, that [ would detract at all from the ability of any 
special committee which might be appointed, nor distrust 
their candor, intelligence, or integrity; but [ should feel 
that I had not done my duty, if I did not urge the refer- 
ence to the committee designated by my colleague. 

Sir, I have said the humblest individual is protected by 
that committee; and Task for Ohio no other right than 
he, in his relative situation, could properly assert. We 
do not wish, sir, to vaunt; it is not for a State like ours, 


| great and populous as she is, to arrogate any superior 


the honorable gentleman from Virginia; but when Lam | 


assured that the boundaries of three States are to be 
changed without their consent, and, sir, against their ex- 
press protestations, I wish to inform the House that the 
subject assumes a graver character than it would seem 
many have attached to it. 

Disguise the matter as we will, the decision of any 
committee to whom it will be referred must be upon 
the merits of the whole question; and it is not the least 
important consideration, that, as legal rights are claimed 
to be involved, they should be subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the Committee on the Judiciary, whose appro- 
priate function is to give construction to the laws of the 
Union, preparatory to the action of the House. It is as- 
serted by Michigan, in her memorials and publications, 
and we have been favored with not a few, whether offi- 
cial or otherwise it is not for me to say, that her claim to 
admission into the Union depends upon the ordinance of 
1787, and the law of 1805: to these she has referred as 
the foundation of her right, and by them she must be 
judged. Now, sir, upon so important, so responsible 
und delicate a matter as the increase of our Federal 
Union, depending not upon questions of policy or ex- 
pediency, but the simple claim of mere right, | would 
ask, what committee is so appropriate as that of the Ju- 
diciary? An ordinance of Congress, under which three 
States have already been organized, and which, if I can 
confide in the periodicals of the day, has been pronoun- 
ced, by high authority on this floor, as conferring upon 
Michigan a right as sacredly vested ‘*as any compact 
ever ratified in heaven’’—an ordinance, sir, the wisdom 
of whose provisions has been felt and acknowledged 


throughout our whole western valley—upon the faith of | 


which Ohio, Indiana, and Iilinois, have long confided; 

and if it is now to receive a construction where they are 

interested, they ask that the same measure of justice 

should be meted to them as is extended to the humblest 
individual in the Union. 

Sir, upon every question where the citizen appeals to 
Vou. XI.—151 
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right, or ask any extraordinary interference. We place 
ourselves on a level with all cur sister States; and, while 
claiming for ourselves no more than they honorably 
could, we shall insist upon all that is justly secured to us. 
It has been said that the powerful were waging war with 
the weak, and on this floor a picture has been drawn 
not very flattering to the dignity or the honor of our 
State. As I have already said, this is not the time to de- 
fend ourselves against such insinuations, or repel such 
charges: when the proper period shall arrive, | trust 
that the Representatives of Ohio will be prepared to si- 
lence every unmeaning sarcasm, and throw back every 
imputation, come from where it will, and when it will. 

It is urged by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
that it has been the usual course to refer all such memo- 
rials to select committees; and he instances the cases of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois. Now, sir, there is a manifest 
distinction between these cases and that of Michigan, In 
those, a convention had been already held under the act of 
Congress; and when the constitutions they offered for ap- 
proval were submitted to a select committee, it was only 
to ascertain whether, under the ordinance of 1787, they 
were republican in their character. All previous steps 
had been provided for by the laws authorizing the con- 
vention to be held. But Michigan comes before us de- 
manding admittance, without previous consultation, and 
without asking our consent. She has formed her con- 
stitution, established her Government, and proclaimed it 
as already in full force. Not merely the question of the 
character of the constitution, but the right to admission, 
are involved. The gentleman has said that he supposes 
the preparatory steps to the passage of the several laws 
authorizing conventions to be held in Indiana, Illinois, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Territories; but it would seem that could not 
be the case, as all these States were admitted previous 
to 1825, and there was nu standing Committee on the 
Territories until that year. But, sir, be the fact as is 
contended for, the present is an extraordinary case, full 
of delicacy and responsibility; and we who are deeply 
involved in the controversy would again repeat, let us 
have the opinion of our legal advisers. 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland supports 
his motion for a reference to the Territorial Committee 
on the ground that the organization of that body em- 
braces, most appropriately, the matters asked to be re- 
ferred. The language of the 70th rule of the House is, 
that ‘It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories to examine into their legislative, civil, and 
criminal proceedings, and to devise and report to the 
House such means as, in their opinion, may be necessary 
to secure the rights and privileges of residents and non- 
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residents.” And, sir, with what propriety can the in- 
terests of a State be referred to a Committee on the 
Territories, whose only power it is to supervise their 
acts, regulate by law their internal police, and protect 
the interests of their inhabitants? 

But, sir, we do not consider that the Territory of 
Michigan is a party to this controversy, so far as Ohio 
has a right to be regarded in the issue. We insist it is 
a question between the Government of the United 
States and the State whose interests are confided to 
our care. We hold that Government as responsible for 
all the acts of her Territories, while they are under her 
control, and while she has the power to regulate their 
proceedings. And, sir, if it shall ever become necessary 
to speak out on this point, in plainer language, | shall 
not hesitate to state my own convictions. Yes, sir, if 
any person in any part of this Government shall be found 
to have interfered with the interests of Ohio, and exert- 
ed his influence to her prejudice, I have no doubt the 
Legislature of our State will regard the subject as be- 
comes her dignity and her honor; and, as one of her 
Representatives on this floor, I shall not shrink from 
urging the investigation. 

I would ask, sir, before i conclude, if it has been fully 
understood by the House that Michigan already con- 


siders herself in the Union, though she is asking, it is | 


said, to be admitted? She has her constitution, her 
Governor, and her whole State organization within the 
‘Territory, where similar officers are now acting under 
the laws of the United States. This, sir, is an ‘* im- 
perium in imperio”’--a State within a Territory--inde- 
pendent, as she claims, and yet applying for the privilege 
of a sister republic. 1 should bail, sir, her admission into 
this glorious Union, when under the sanction of the 
law she makes her appeal; but if she can by this in- 
direct mode become a State, 1 would ask, what can 
prevent her withdrawal from the Union whenever she 
might deem it expedient? If she can come into the 
Union without the previous action of Congress, the result 
is clear, there is no constitutional tie to bind her to the 
republic. 

To the gentleman from Virginia, 1 would say that he 
must not be surprised at the warmth of my appeal. He 
can appreciate the motives which govern me. His 
attachment to his ancient State cannot be stronger than 
mine to that of which Lam proud. 1 would assure the 
gentleman that Ohio, and her sister State, Kentucky, 
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still claim the old Commonwealth as their commun | 


mother; and well may the parent be proud of her 
children. 

Mr. LANE also advocated the motion to refer the 
subject to the Committee on the Judiciary, in opposition 
to the former practice of the House, which he contend- 


ed had never had a cause similar to the one at present | 


under consideration. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 
Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, called the attention of the 


Jiouse to the fact that the hour bad arrived assigned for 
the election of a chaplain. 


‘The House proceeded to execute the order. 
nominations were made, and, after three unsuccessful 
dallotings, the fourth stood as follows: 


For Mr. Stockton, ‘ 


. 96 
Mr. Comstock, ‘ 83 
Scattering, - - . 10 


Sothe Rev. Mr. Srocxron was declared to be duly 
elected. . 
Mr. VANDERPOEL, by leave of the House, submit- 
ted a motion, that when the House adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday; which was agreed to j 
The House then adjourned. 


Several | 


‘ 
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Monpay, Decemper 28. 
CONSTITUTION OF MICHIGAN. 

The House resumed the consideration of the messug c 
of the President of the United States, transmitting a 
copy of the constitution and other documents, origina. 
ting with a convention in the Territory of Michigan, with 
a view to the formation of a State Government out of 
said Territory. 

The question pending being that of reference, a mo- 
tion having been made to refer the subject to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, and also a motion to refer to 
the Committee on the Judiciary— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said he would 
avail himself of this opportunity to say a few words on 
this subject. He believed this to be an entirely new 
question. ‘The House had never, on any former occs- 
sion, entertained one precisely similar to this. ‘The 
general rule, he understood, was, that when a subject is 
proposed, although in some respects it may be new, 
yet, if it be referrible to the proper scope of duty of 
any of the standing committees, it ought to be referred 
to said committee. This he took to be the general rule 
of this House; and it struck him that this subject ought 
to go to some one or other of the standing committees. 
It seemed tu be a question whether this subject ought 
to go to the Committee on the Territories, or to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He thought it ought to be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. This ques- 
tion, in relation to the boundary of Michigar, had herc 
tofore been submitted to the Committee on the ‘Terri 
tories, and that committee, after an investigation of some 
days, would not take upon themselves the decision of it, 
because they considered it a judicial matter; and if it 
was a judicial matter then, it is certainly a jud:cial matter 
now. Whenever a question involving any point of Jaw 
is to be examined, itis referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ‘There are involved in this question various 
points of law. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. J. Y. Mason] said 
that all precedents were in favor of a select committee. 
He asked the gentleman where there was an instance 
precisely analogous to the present one? He knew of 
none. If, then, it be conceded that the Judicial Com- 
mittee is the correct one to determine all matters of law, 
it certainly is the committee to which this subject should 
be appropriately referred. 

Mr. JOHN Y. MASON said, as there seemed to be 
some confusion of the question under consideration, he 
would withdraw his motion to refer to a select commit- 
tee. Ile said, in the cases heretofore of the admission 
of new States, there had been a law passed authorizing 
the people to meet in convention and form a constitution. 
At present, M chigan has established a constitution, and 
she claims it as her right to be admitted into the Union. 
He remembered that the Committee on the Territories 
had, at a former session, reported a bill authorizing the 
people to do the very thing they have now done; but it 
was not considered. The subject now to be investigated 
is this: [s Michigan entitled to be admitted asa State into 
the Union? Ile said the boundary question had already 
been referred to an able committee, and that he hoped 
the merits of the question, when they came to be dis- 
cussed, would be met in a spirit of liberality and justice. 
In his mind, the judicial question could hardly be settled 
by this House. Michigan asks, as one of the States, to 
be admitted into the Union. That is the question. The 
boundary question ought to be kept separate and dis- 
tinct. He was disposed to decide the question fairly 
and impartially. His impression was that the message 
ought to go to the Committee on the ‘Verritories. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, said he was much grati- 
fied that the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mason] had 
Withdrawn his motion to refer the President’s message, 
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and the copy of the constitution adopted by the people been said, here and elsewhere, that this ordinance ‘‘is a3 


of Michigan for forming a State Government, to a select 
committee; and as the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Ilowanp] had suggested to his colleague, (Mr. Hamer, } 
that the question might first be taken on referring the 
subjects to the Committee on the Judiciary, by moving 
to amend his (Mr. Howarp’s] motion, by striking out 
«« Territories” and inserting ‘Judiciary,’ he would, if 
his colleague was in his seat, request him to move the 
amendment, instead of relying on his motion to refer it 
to the Judiciary Committee, which would be the second 
motion in order. Ile expressed the hope that, if the 
question was taken first on the motion to refer to the 
Committee on the Territories, it would be negatived, as 
he believed the Judiciary was the proper committee to 
investigate the subject. 

He regretted that the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mason, ] in rising tocorrect errors in others, should have 
fallen into them himself. He had stated to the House the 
question of boundary was only incidental, and ought not 
to affect the main question, which was, as the gentleman 
stated, ‘*shall Michigan be admitted into the Union as 
one of the confederacy?” 

The question of boundary, Mr. W. contended, was so 
intimately connected with the admission of Michigan, that 
it could not be separated without violating the rights of 
three States. To ascertain what territory Michigan 
claims, it is necessary toexamine several documents; and 
it can be most satisfactorily demonstrated by them, that 
Michigan claims not only the land west of the Miami 
bay, between the lines run by Harris and Fulton, but a 
much larger extent of territory in the northeast part of 


unalterable as the decrees of Heaven.” 

The Territory of Michigan is bounded, by the act of 
January 11, 1805, as follows: ** All that part of the In- 
diana Territory which lies north of a line drawn east from 
the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan, until 
it shall intersect Lake Erie, and east of a line drawn 
from the said southerly bend, through the middle of said 
lake, to its northern extremity, and thence due north to 
the northern boundary of the United States.” 

This ordinance and the act of the 11th of January, 
1805, as the southern bend or extremity of Lake Michi- 
gan is now ascertained to be situate, conflict with the 
title of the Connecticut Western Reserve; and it will be 
seen that the ordinance, and the several cessions and 
acts connected with the question of boundary, involve 
important if not intricate questions of law, which can 
best be decided by the Judiciary Committee. 

It is known to every member of the House, that the 
State of Connecticut, under the charter of Charles II., 


| claimed to have a title to all the land which lay west of 


the Narragansett bay, south of Massachusetts, and north 
of the forty-first degree of north latitude, and extending 


| west to the Pacific Ocean or South Sea. She contended 


Ohio, a part of which was within the district he repre- | 


sented, and a part of it in the district represented by his 
colleague, (Mr. Stoane.] 

The boundaries of the proposed State are declared by 
the convention to be established by the act of Congress 
of the 11th January, 1805, in conformity to the fifth arti- 
cle of the ordinance providing for the government of the 
Territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio. 


ary is concerned, is as follows: ** There shall be formed 
in said Territory (the Northwestern Territory) not less 
than three nor more than five States; ana the bounda- 
ries of the States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act 
of cession and consent to the same, shall become fixed 
and established as follows, to wit: The western State in 
the said Territory shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Wabash rivers, a direct line drawn from the 
Wabash and Port Vincents, due north, to the territorial 
line between the United States and Canada, and by the 
said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and Ms- 
sissippt. 

‘© The middle State shall be bounded by the said di- 
rect line, the Wabash, from Port Vincents to the Ohio, 
by the Ohio by a direct line drawn due north from the 
mouth of Great Miami to the said territorial line, and by 
the said territorial line. The eastern State (which is 
now Ohio) shall be bounded by the last-mentioned direct 
line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line: 
Provided, however, and it is further understood and de- 
clared, that the boundaries of these three States shal! be 
subject so far to be altered, that if Congress hereafter 
find it expedient, they shall have authority to form one 
in two States in that part of said Territory which lies 
north of an east and west line drawn through the south- 
erly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.” 

This ordinance was adopted on the 13th of July,1787; 
and at that time it was supposed, as evidenced by all the 
maps then extant, that the southerly bend or extreme of 
Lake Michigan was so far north thata line drawn due 
east would strike the lake,or the territorial line, far north 
of the most northerly cape of the Miami bay. It has 


with the colony of New York for that part of her terri- 
tory which was embraced within the degrees of latitude 
by which she was bounded. This dispute was settled in 
the year 1733. She contended with Pennsylvania for a 
part of the territory embraced within her limits, which 
was decided by the federal courtat Trenton. 

The extensive tracts of western land engaged the 
early attention of those States whose charters did not 
embrace any portion of that region, and they required, 
inasmuch as these lands were uninhabited, and had been 


| conquered in the common cause, that they be surrender- 


ed for the common benefit of all the States. The State 
of Connecticut was one of the States to cede a portion 
of her western territory. 

The act authorizing the cession by her delegates in 


| Congress, or any two of them, bears date the 14th of 
The fifth article of said ordinance, so far as the bound. | 


September, 1786, and authorized the conveyance of all 
the right, title, interest, jurisdiction, and claim, of the 
State of Connecticut, to certain western lands, begin- 


| ning at the completion of the forty-first degree north 


latitude, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
western boundary line of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, as then claimed by said Commonwealth, and 
from thence by a line drawn north, parallel to and one 


| hundred and twenty miles west of the said west line of 


Pennsylvania, and to continue north until it comes to 
forty-two degrees and two minutes north latitude. The 


| State of Connecticut claimed all the land west of the 


State of Pennsylvania, north of the forty-first degree of 


| north latitude, and south of latitude forty-two degrees 


two minutes. It will be perceived by the cession, that 


she reserved a tract of land lying between the degrees 
of latitude mentioned, and extending west from the 
Pennsylvania line one hundred and twenty miles. If the 


| boundaries of Michigan, as they are given in her consti- 


tution, based on the ordinance of 1787, be established, 
then a part of the counties of Cuyahoga, Geauga, and 
Ashtabula, will be included within the State of M.chigan. 
The number of citizens which must be affected by this 
decision is from twenty to thirty thousand. — It is strictly 
a legal question, whether the State of Connecticut, be- 
ing a party tothe ordinance of 1757, waive d or abandon- 
el any portion of the reservation in her deed of cession 
in 1786. This question the Committee on the Judiciary 
is competent to decide; but the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories, not necessarily being composed of gentlemen of 
legal attainments, is not supposed to be competent to 
decide intricate law questions, arising from deeds of 
| cession, ordinances, and laws, 
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In accepting this cession from the United States, they | 
did not confirm the title in the State of Connecticut in 
that part which she reserved. She had sold it to a com- 
pany; but doubts existing whether her title under the 
charter of Charles the Second to the land lying west of 
the east line of New York was valid, Congress, by an 
act, approved on the 28th of April, 1800, ceded to the 
Governor of the State of Connecticut all the land within 
the Connecticut Reserve, for the use and benefit of all 
persons holding and claiming under the State of Con- 
necticut, on condition that the State of Connecticut, 
within eight months, released all her right to all other 
lands lying westward, northwestward, and southwest- 
ward, of the eastern line of New York, and on the further 
condition that said State released, within said eight 
months, all judicial title to the said Connecticut West- 
ern Reserve. The conditions were complied with by 
the State of Connecticut, by a deed of cession executed 
on the 30th of May, 1890. 

Michigan claims under the ordinance of 1787, and the 
act of Congress of January 11th, 1805. 

The State of Ohio, as to the Reserve mentioned, 
claims under the cession of the State of Connecticut 
of 1786. 


If Michican shall contend that the State of Connecti- 


ordinance, the State of Ohio will reply that the title to 
the State of Connecticut was affirmed by the United | 
States in the act of April 28th, 1800. 

The Connecticut Western Reserve has been supposed | 
to form a part of the eastern State, according to the di- 
vision of the Northwestern Territory prescribed by the | 
ordinance; but if the ordinance abrogated the reserva- | 
tion of the State of Connecticut, and is unaltered, as 
contended by Governor Cass, in his letter of the 1st of 
November, 1817, and as has been said here, then all that 
lies north of a due east line, drawn through the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan, is not within the juris- 
diction of the State of Ohio, but within the present Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, and will, if the constitution be ac- | 
cepted, be a part of the new State. 

He was unwilling to submit so many important legal 
questions, involving as they did the political rights of a 
large portion of his constituents, to any committee not 
qualified by legal learning to decide them. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Howanrp] had | 
exhorted the House to view the subjects calmly and dis- 
passionately, in which he (Mr. W.) most cordially con- 
curred. 

Mr. CORWIN, of Ohio, rose and said: It was not his | 
intention, at the opening of this discussion, to protract 
the debate a moment; but he was compelled, by a sense 
of imperative duty, to ask the attention of the House, 
for a few moments, to a view of this subject presented 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Masox] who 
had just taken his seat. He had also a word to say | 
(if he had rightly understood him) to the gentleman | 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Witt1aMs.] 

The gentlemen, said Mr. C., seemed both to consider 
the question of boundary between Ohio and the propo- 
sed State of Michigan as a judicial question. It is very 
clear that, if this be a judicial question purely, it will be 
difficult to establish the right of this House to adjudge 
and determine it. It is of great importance, Mr. Speak- | 
er, that we should understand well, before we act, 
whether we are acting within the scope of our acknowl. | 
edged constitutional powers. If there be a doubt, 
therefore, whether this question of boundary, or any 
other which may belong to the main proposition, (the 
admission of the new State,) be a question proper to be | 
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| the country. 
cut abandoned or waived her right by assenting to the 


| more probably to a contest of force? 
| sure no such fatuity will ever possess this House; 


| then, will your committee do? 





decided here, or referred to the judicial department, 
that doubt should be sufficient to send the wdole to the 
Judiciary Committee—that committee being, both by the | 
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law of this House and its practice, our legal and consti- 
tutional advisers. ; 
Gentlemen will see the propriety of bringing this sub- 
ject, with all its attendant topics, to the notice of that 
committee, when it is once perceived that the question 
of boundary cannot be separated from the question of 
admission of the new State into the Union. Itis incontro- 
vertible that we have no power to alter, modify, or 
amend, the constitution of Michigan. This can only be 
done by a convention of the people of that Territory. 
They have sent us an entire instrument, under which 
they proposed to become one of the American confede- 
racy. We must therefore admit them with the constitu- 
tion of their choice, as it is here presented, or we must 
reject them, if there be any thing in that constitution 
which compels us to that course. If gentlemen will 
turn to the constitution of Michigan, it will be seen that 
it ordains as weil the boundaries of the proposed State 
as the rights, civil and political, of its inhabitants. 


| They propose to become a portion of the Union, in the 


new character of a sovereign State, with territorial lim- 
its which comprehend a large and most interesting por- 


| tion of two other sovereign States, to wit: Indiana and 


Ohio. This is determined by a glance at the maps of 
The committee, then, which shall be 
charged with the investigation of this subject, must 
either leave that part of the constitution of Michigan, 
which ordains the boundaries of the State, out of view 
altogether, and admit them to come into the Union, 
claiming, if you please, to impose her form of govern- 


| ment on all the people and over all the territory of Ohio 


and Indiana, or they must decide whether that portion 
of disputed territory, comprehended within the limits of 
the new State, belongs in truth and by law to Michigan, 
or to Ohio and Indiana, according to their known claims, 


| respectively. 


Will any committee, or will this House, admit a State 
into this Union without ascertaining its territorial juris- 
diction? Or will they, if it can be avoided, admit a State 
into this family of republics, with a license to sue one or 
two of her sisters?) When she comesand knocks at your 
door, asking permission to come into your house, that 
she may thereby more easily fight for and dispossess two 


| of its old inmates of a portion of their property, will you 
| take her by the hand and spirit her on to litigation, or 


Sir, I am very 
It is 
certain that no such necessity is imposed on us. What, 
They will examine and 
determine whether the constitution of Michigan is con- 


| sistent with the rights of Indiana and Ohio. 


lask the gentlemen, not merely of the legal profes- 
sion, but those of every class in this House, to whom 
they would apply for an opinion on such a subject, were 
they personally interested? Michigan claims to extend 
her constitution over the citizens of other States, as now 
constituted, by virtue of a supposed compact, to that 
effect, in the ordinance of 1787. How is the force of 
that claim to be ascertained? Who shall say whether a 
particular clause in that ordinance rises above the 
changeable and repealable character of ordinary legisla- 
tion, and assumes the more sacred and inviolable nature 
of a contract?) No man, however elevated his general 
attainments, can be found vain enough to imagine him- 
self competent to give an intelligent and safe answer to 


| the question here involved, unless he be to some extent 


conversant with law asa science. Again, sir: The or- 
dinance under which Michigan claims is but a law of 
Congress. Ohio and Indiana both claim under acts of 
Congress and compacts made with them as States. If 
these conflict, who is competent to determine which is 
paramount to the other? To what committee, in short, 
does this House refer questions of law? The answer 
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given in every other case to this question has been uni- 
form—‘‘the standing Committee on the Judiciary.” 
Gentlemen who look only to the isolated fact of admis- 
sion into the Union will find that they can no more arrive 
at that point, without first meeting and deciding all the 
grave questions of law I have suggested, than they could 
transfer themselves from this hall to the northern lakes, 
without passing over the intermediate space. 

I hope gentlemen will not deem it beneath the dignity 
of this House to consult in this matter a little the feel- 
ings and views of both parties to this question of bound- 
ary. With them it has always been viewed as mainly a 
question to be resolved by a right construction of the 
acts and laws of Congress. It has thus been contested 
on both sides. You are appealed to as a final arbiter. 
They will expect you to call to your aid that committee 
to whom the nation look for correct opinions when con- 
struction of law is the question. Who has ever heard, 
till now, of submitting a legal proposition to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories? 
drawing comparisons between the individuals composing 
either of these committees. [ only insist that the laws 
of the House have assigned to each their appropriate 
function, and the Speaker is presumed to have arranged 
the talent of the House in reference to those laws. For 
the people of my own State I only ask a fair trial, and in 
the usual way. Give them these, and those fearful ex- 
citements, of which the gentleman from Virginia has 
spoken, will be at once subdued into acquiescence in 
the decision, whether friendly or adverse to their claims. 
But should this House, to whem the appeal, in a gen- 
erous confidence, has been made, blunder in the dark 
upon a wrong and unusual course, and ultimately decide 
against them, we may then look for agitations, accompa- 
nied with more frightful violence than the gentleman has 
imagined. 

I flatter myself that it is apparent to all, that now is 
the most propitious time to settle (his unhappy contro- 
versy. IT imagine all will agree that it is competent for 
this House to settle it. Tentreat gentlemen not to think 
of leaving the question open. I appeal to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, whether he could take pleasure in 
seeing three sovereign States prostrate before the judi- 
cial tribunals, asking of your courts to determine whether 
they were States! or, if States, whether they had any 
territory, and how much! Sir, unbounded as my confi- 
dence has been, and is, in the federal courts, for their 
sakes, as well as the country, I do not wish to see ques- 
tions which agitate great political communities brought 
frequently before them for decision. To avoid this, and 
to put forever beyond the power of contest this cause of 
discord and disunion, I entreat the House to send this 
subject to the only committee competent to analyze and 
present in a connected view all the questions that cluster 
round it; and, with such a report, I do not permit myself 
to doubt but the House will come to a conclusion as satis- 
factory to, as it will be obligatory upon, all concerned. 

Mr. HOWARD said, understanding it to be the wish 
of the gentlemen from Ohio to get a vote on their mo- 
tion for a reference tu the Committee on the Judiciary, 
he would not impede that wish, though he should him- 
self vote against it. He hoped it would be sent to the 
Territorial Committee, believing, as he did, that to be 
the proper course. The delegation from Ohio were 
said to be unanimous on this question; and if the 
House should consent to the motion of the gentle- 
man from that State, [Mr. Hamen,] it would perhaps cre- 
ate distrust in the minds of the people of Michigan. 
Besides, Mr. H. contended, this was not a judicial ques- 
tion. It was a question of expediency, entirely out of 
the consideration of the Judiciary Committee. There 
was no point of legality involved in it. He should vote 
against that reference; but, for the purpose of accom- 
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modating the gentleman from Ohio, would, for the pre- 
sent, waive his motion to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, pledging himself to renew it, 
should the House reject, as he hoped it would, the mo- 
tion to refer the subject to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, of Illinois, asked for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, again advocated 
the question before the House, that the Committee on 
the Judiciary was the only proper tribunal to which this 
subject should be sent. 

Mr. H. EVERETT hoped that both questions, that of 
the Ohio boundary line and the Michigan constitution, 
would be sent to the same committee; for the con- 
sideration of the one question necessarily embraced the 
other. If the question of boundary was the only 
one, he would have no objection to send it to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories; but the other involved mat- 
ters purely of a legal character, and of itself would go 
to the Judiciary Committee. Being of opinion that both 
should go to the same committee, he should vote in favor 
of the motion then before the House, to send the whole 
subject to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The question was then taken on this motion, and de- 
cided as follows: Yeas 113, nays 77: 

Yras—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Ashley, 
Bailey, Beardsley, Bell, Bond, Boon, Boyd, Briggs, 
Bunch, Join Calhoon, W. B. Calhoun, Campbell, Carr, 
Carter, Casey, Chaney, Childs, Claiborne, Clark, Cleve- 
land, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Darling- 
ton, Davis, Deberry, Denny, Evans, Everett, Farlin, 
Forester, French, Philo C. Fuller, Rice Garland, Gra- 
ham, Granger, Graves, Grayson, Grennell, Griffin, Hi- 
land Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hannegan, Hard, Hardin, 
Harlan, Harper, Hazeltine, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, Hub- 
ley, Hunt, Huntsman, Janes, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, 
Henry Johnson, Benjamin Jones, Kennon, Kilgore, 
Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, Lawrence, Lay, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Lucas, Samson Mason, Maury, 
May, McCarty, McKennan, McLene, Mercer, Milligan, 
Morris, Muhlenberg, Page, Parker, Patterson, Petti- 
grew, Phillips, Pinckney, Reed, Rencher, John Reyn- 
olds, Russell, Wm. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Slade, Sloane, Spangler, Standefer, Storer, 
Taliaferro, John Thomson, W. Thompson, Underwood, 
Vinton, Webster, Whittlesey, L. Williams, S. Williams, 
Wise—113. 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Anthony, Barton, Beale, 
Bean, Beaumont, Bovee, Brown, Buchanan, Burns, 
Cambreleng, Chapman, Chapin, Coffee, Cramer, Cush- 
man, Dickerson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Efner, Fair- 
field, Fowler, William K. Fuller, Galbraith James Gar- 
land, Gillet, Glascock, Haley, Samuel S. Harrison, Al- 
bert G. Harrison, Haynes, Henderson, Holsey, Hopkins, 
Howard, Huntington, Ingham, Wm. Jackson, Jabez 
Jackson, Joseph Johnson, John W. Jones, Judson, La- 
porte, Lawler, J. Lee, Leonard Loyall, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, Moses Mason, 
McKeon, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Owens, 
Parks, Franklin Pierce, D. J. Pearce, Phelps, Joseph 
Reynolds, Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, Smith, Sprague, 
Taylor, ‘Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, 
Ward, Weeks-—-77. 

So the message of the President of the United States, 
and the accompanying documents, were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOWARD expressed his hope that the House 
would then take up the motion to reconsider the refer- 
ence of the papers on the northern boundary line of 
Ohio to a select committee, and he moved a suspension 
of the rules for that purpose. The rules were suspend- 
ed: Ayes 124, noes not counted. 
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Mr. J. Q. ADAMS pinipietn what would be the effect | 
if the motion to reconsider prevailed ? 

The CHAIR said it would place the subject in posses- | 
sion of the House, precisely as if no reference had ever 
been made. 

Mr. BOND, of Ohio, said that, in common with all his 
colleagues, he felt a peculiar desire that the motion 
now under consideration might prevail. I will not 
(said Mr. B.) attempt to disguise the fact that I cherish 
a deep and abiding interest in the result. The subject 
which gives rise to this motion, sir, is one of universal 
and intense interest in Ohio, and the remark made the 
other day by one of my colleagues, expressive of the 
unanimity of our entire delegation in Congress, is equal- 
ly true as to the whole population of our State. No 
matter what is or may have been the difference of opin- 
ion among us, touching many of the great questions 
which occasionally excite and agitate this nation, I take 
leave to say, sir, that the people of Ohio, in relation to 
the subject-matter of the President’s message now un- 
der consideration, believing it to affect their sovereign- 
ty, are one and undivided. It must therefore be man- 
ifest to the House, that a subject which so suddenly 
unites both sections of two great parties, holding gen- 
erally adverse opinions, must possess more than ordinary 
influence. 

{ appeal, then, to you, Mr. Speaker, and to the 
House, if, in disposing of this motion, great care should | 
not be taken to impress all the parties in interest with 
a conviction that the utmost fairness and impartiality | 
have marked our deliberations and proceedings in re- 
gard toit. If it should appear that the question has 
been prejudged, or committed toa tribunal any member 
of which has already decided it, it is absolutely certain 
that you will fail in reconciling the losing party to your 
judgment, although its propriety and justice may be 
susceptible of easy demonstration. It is admitted to be 
most desirable to convince all the parties in a contro- 
versy, that they stand upon an equality before their 
triers. If they believe in the impartiality of the tribu- | 
nal, they are the more ready to abide the judgment, | 





ee 





though adverse to their wishes. But if a contrary im- 
pression is created, you can never appease those against 
whom you decide, and thus will defeat one of the great | 
ends of government. 

| have been induced to make these suggestions, Mr. 
Speaker, because of the ascertained and deliberate | 


judgment and decision of the distinguished chairman of | 
the select committee to whom this subject has been re- 
ferred. I beg the worthy gentleman to pardon me in 
making this allusion to him. T assure him it is not done 
im any spirit of unkindness, nor from the slightest motive 
of disrespect. 1 have been an observer of a part of the 
long and distinguished public career of that gentleman, 
and have seen in it much to approve, and nothing that 
would occasion me, knowingly, to wound his feelings. 
I do not complain, sir, because the gentleman has ex- 
amined the subject, nor because he has made up and 
publicly expressed an opinion against us. All this he 
had an unquestionable right to do, and, indeed, I be- 
lieve was probably constrained to examine the subject 
from his official station in this House at a former session. 
But a high and solemn sense of duty enjoins it on me to 
say that, having done these things, the worthy gentle- 
man is not an impartial trier, and that it would be but 
mockery to send this subject to him, under the pretence 
of his now investigating it, and reporting the result to 
this House. Sir, we already know his opinions and his 
judgment upon this matter; and [ assim‘late the case to 
that of a juror who, having once sat in a cause, is dis 
qualified from being placed on the venire in any subse- 
quent trial of the same matter. 

Mr. Speaker, Lam an entire stranger to the opinions 
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of all the other gentlemen named on this committee. [ 
am not sure that I have the honor of an acquaintance 
with any of them, but hope to have before our session 
closes. But, in pressing this motion, sir, it is due from 
me to say to them all, as I have already said to their 
chairman, and I do it with great pleasure, that itis far 
from my wish to offer the committee, collectively or in- 
dividually, the slightest disrespect. An earnest desire, 
as you will recollect, Mr. Speaker, was felt and express- 
ed by myself to you, in person, that this committee 
should not be named until this motion, which the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Howarp] had then given 
notice he would make, should be disposed of. In this 
request, the gentleman from Maryland, to whom I have 
alluded, was kind enough to unite. I regret, sir, that 
your imperative sense of duty prevented a compliance 
with our request. No doubt the Chair was right; but 
could [ have been indulged, I should have been relieved 
from performing this day what cannot but be esteemed 
a delicate and unpleasant duty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I ask the reconsideration of this 
motion on other grounds, which I esteem equally 
strong, and which happily involve no question of fastid- 
ious delicacy. 

There are questions of high legal import involved in 
this dispute—matters for judicial inquiry. It is unne- 
cessary now to pressthem. The construction, too, and 
legal interpretation of several acts of Congress, and of 
what, on a former occasion, was justly termed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts the ‘* matchless and ir- 
repealable ordinance of 1787,” all necessarily attend this 
investigation. 

If, indeed, as has been said by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,] there are mixed questions of 
law and fact, coupled also with those of expediency, still 
greater is the necessity for having a trained legal mind 
to separate and decide them. By our rules we have a 
standing Committee on the Judiciary, composed, as it is 
presumed to be, of gentlemen eminent for their legal 


| acquirements, and who may be said to be the legal ad- 


visers and counsellors of this House. It is to this com- 
mittee, sir, that we should look for the investigation and 
determination of such questions as 1 have stated to be 
involved in this subject; and admitting that there are 
gentlemen of eminent legal acquirements on the select 
committee, and Lam far from disputing it, still it would 


| be productive of great confusion and irregularity to 


vary from what is, or, ought to be, the settled practice 
of the House. 

It is wrong to commit legal cr judicial inquiries to any 
other than our standing committee on such subjects. It 
would be an encroachment on the province of that 
committee, and ought not to be indulged in for slight 
causes. 

Before taking my seat, sir, I must be permitted to allude 
to a remark thrown out by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Howarp,] at whose hands I have already re- 
ceived too much kindness to suppose he would know- 


| ingly press a fallacious argument against us. 


In discussing a matter nearly connected with this now 
under consideration, my friend from Maryland thought 
that the House ought not to refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee, since it was known to be the unanimous wish 
of the delegation from Chio that it should be so done, 
as it might therefore be charged that there was partiali- 
ty, or an undue influence, by our undivided front. Now, 
so far from this being a just inference from such prem- 
ises, [ would ask if something is not fairly due to the 
joint request of any delegation, great or small, where it 
is respectfully made? But still greater is the propriety 
of complying with such request, where it is in itself 
reasonable; and, above all, where the committee to 
whom they ask a subject to be sent is impartial and un- 
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committed, and the matter fully within its appropriate 
sphere of inquiry. 

We know, sir, that ‘in union there is strength;” and 
I should be very sorry that a virtue which is so essential 
to the duration of all our institutions should be urged 
against us as impairing our rights. But [ most fondly 
cherish the hope, Mr. Speaker, that this motion to re- 
consider will receive the kind indulgence of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said: I have very little to say 
against the reconsideration of this question; for, if it is 
the opinion of the House that it ought to reconsidered 
and referred to another committee, it will certainly re- 
lieve me and my colleagues from an exceedingly labori- 
ous and painful duty. But, sir, the objection which has 
been made by the member from Ohio, [Mr. Bonn,] 
against the confidance of this duty into the hands of this 
committee, is one which seems to require of me some 
reply. 

It is, indeed, very true that at the last session of 
Congress, entirely without any foreknowledge of mine, 
either of the proposition or of the merits of this ques- 
tion, a bill from the Senate, establishing the boundary 
line of the State of Ohio, and, I believe also, of the 
States of Indiana and Lllinois, came to this House, and 
was referred to a seleet committee, of which it was the 
pleasure of the Speaker to appoint me chairman. It is 
also true that the committee consisted then of seven 
members; six of whom concurred that the State of Ohio 
had no right whatsoever to the boundaries contested for 
by her; that six out of the seven were of opinion that the 
Territory of Michigan was entitled, by every law, human 
and divine, to the boundary which she claimed. Six 
out of seven! 


Sir, since that time, transactions of great moment to 
the peace and welfare of this Union have occurred. The 
State of Ohio, by her legislative and executive author- 
ities, has gone on to settle this question by main force. 
Armies have been arrayed by the State of Ohio, to set- 
tle this question by force; and that those armies have not 
been met by the adverse and hostile armies of the other 
party, had been more owing, probably, to the discretion 
of the President of the United States, than to the discre- 
tion of either of the parties to this controversy. Under 
these circumstances, the peace having been preserved 
between the two parties, (if my friend from Ohio will 
permit me to consider the Territory of Michigan as a 
party to this matter, however the State of Ohio may 
deny that she is so,) peace, I say, having been preserved, 
at the commencement of this session the President of the 
United States transmitted to Congress two messages; the 
one containing the constitution of the State of Michigan, 
formed by the people of that State, as they conceived, 
conformably to the rights secured to them as citizens of 
the United States by the constitution of the United 
States; and upon that constitution, formed with a 
boundary line given to that Territory by an act of Con- 
gress of the year 1805, under the irrepealable ordinance 
of 1787, constituting the same identical boundaries, the 
President of the United States had sent a message. The 
Representative of that State had presented himself here, 
and, under the claim of rights secured to him by the 
constitution, as a citizen of the United States, he claimed 
aseathere. In the other branch of the Legislature, 
two Senators, elected upon the same principles, and 
under the same claim of right, have presented them- 
selves fur admission to that body. Sir, to my regret, 
(and I speak only of what occurred in this body,) the 
Representative of the State of Michigan has not yet 
been admitted upon your floor, not even as a common 
spectator. 

Sir, it becomes my duty to be perfectly explicit upon 
this subject. 1 pretend to no such thing as impartiality 


between the two parties; and if the sentiment of parti- | 
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ality, or the sentiment of justice, which I believe belongs 
to one of them, is to disqualify me as a member of this 


| committee, I ask the House how they will qualify the 


twenty-nine members of this House, several of whom 


| have shown such deep feeling in this controversy? 


Theirs is not a question of partiality, but of the highest 
and deepest interest; a matter upon which, while on all 
other subjects they differ as widely as the poles, they 
have told you that they are all united as one man. Yes, 
sir, nineteen members from Ohio, seven from Indiana, 
and three from Illinois, are all united as one man. And 
why? Sir, I wish to say that I consider them all as men 
with a sense of justice at their hearts as full and entire 
as my own; but upon this question they are interested. 
‘This is not a question of partiality or impartiality with 
them; they cannot but have an opinion different from 
thet which others entertain. With them, it is a question 
of interest, not of right, upon which they and their fel- 
low-citizens held their arms in their hands to shed the 
blood of their fellow-citizens, and to sustain their rights, 
with the same unanimity with which they come here to 
speak, and sustain, and vote, for that interest. And, 
sir, because a member of the House, having no inte- 
rest under heaven in this issue, not considering it asa 
measure of interest, but as a question of right and wrong, 
had heretofore, in the discharge of bis duty to the 
House and the country, expressed an opinion that they 
have nothing but power, and no right on their side— 
when the subject comes here to go to a committee, not 
to decide, but merely to give counsel and advice—they 
get up and tell you that the member is disqualified. Sir, 
I cannot help admiring the sense of justice which enables 
these gentlemen to disqualify a member because he had 


| an opinion not suited to their interests; and then to 


vote, twenty-nine of them, one after another, upon 


| every question connected with this case. 


Sir, | willsay one word more. There are twenty- 
nine members on the one side, exercising the right to 
speak and to vote, and all of whom represent States 
which are directly interested in the question. On the 
other side, | look around, and I see only a single indi- 
vidual representing the Territory of Michigan. I have 
no doubt he is fully qualified to sustain the rights of his 
Territory upon this floor by all the power of speech 
which has been displayed by the adversaries of Michigan, 
but he has no vote; and 1 believe, in the general esti- 
mation of us all, a vote here is worth more than a speech, 
be the speech from whom it will. 

Sir, one word more. L am afraid that, besides the 
twenty-nine votes depending here upon the issue of these 
questions, there are thirty-five votes of another descrip- 
tion, which may unfortunately have more influence than 
they ought to have in the final decision of this subject in 
another place. But, sir, | have said it is my duty to be 
fair and explicit. 1 offered the resolution, referring 
these papers to a select committee, not on my own in- 
clination, for no public duty that I ever discharged could 
come more ungraciously to me, but at the request of 
these gentlemen who are here knocking at your dvor, 
claiming to be Representatives like yourselves, and whom 
you have not yet admitted. I was well aware of the ob- 
jection that could be taken to my having any concern 
with this matter, other than that of voting upon it when 
the yeas and nays were called upon any question in rela- 
tion to it, on the ground that I had formed an opinion. 
But, really, when I considered the alternative part of the 
proposition, the number of yotes upon the one side, with 
the solitary voice on the other, I thought I was not 
justified in refusing the request 

For what was it? I have said the subject was not to 
be decided by, but merely referred to, a committee, the 
duty of whose chairman would be to present a report to 
this House for its gonsidgration, which should present 
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the whole merits of this question before the House; 
which has not yet been done. 

The report of the committee of the Senate simply de- 
clares that the committee had no doubt of the right of 
Congress to settle the disputed boundary conformably 
to the claim of Ohio. ‘That report I think I have seen 
qualified in one of the official documents from the State 
of Ohio, as a very able report--yes, sir, and this great 
ability consisted in a simple declaration that the commit- 
tee had no doubt of the power of Congress, to settle 
the boundary; but not one iota of argument, nor one 
single allusion to any question of right between the par- 
ties, did it contain. Upon that report the Senate did 
pass a bill, which, when it came to us, was referred toa 
select committee of this House, of which I was appointed 


chairman. After hearing the parties on both sides, day | 


after day, for a week; after hearing an able argument 
from one of the most intelligent members of the Ohio 
delegation on the one side, and from the delegate of the 
Territory of Michigan on the other, the committee came 
to the conclusion, which it then stated to the House, that 
the bill ought not to pass. They made no report, be- 
cause there was no time to draw it up. Upon that ex- 
pression of opinion a discussion arose in the House, to- 


wards the close of the session, when I gave my views | 


upon the question generally. Now, sir, when those 
gentlemen came to me, and asked me to move the refer- 


ence of the two messages toa select committee, I told | 


them that I would move the reference of one subject 
(that of the boundary) to a select committee, and said 


that, for the full establishment of justice between the | 
parties, I thought it was proper that the two messages | 


should be referred to two distinct committees. If they 
concurred, the decision would be more harmonious; 
and if they differed, every thing then would be said on 
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both sides of the question. I therefore moved to refer | 


the one to a select committee, leaving the other to take 
such direction as the House should think proper. 

Sir, I have stated to the House the course of my pro- 
ceedings, and the character of my motives. Ihave been 
explicit--there is no doubt upon my opinion. I have 
nothing more to say. The House will decide as they 
shall think fit and consistent with justice. I shall feel 
myself relieved from one of the most painful public du- 
ties I have ever performed, if they should transfer the 
duties to be performed by the chairman of the select 
committee to the chairman of some other committee of 
the House. 

Mr. STORER, of Ohio, said: It is with great pain, 
Mr. Speaker, that I feel compelled to object to the ref- 
erence of the question under debate to the select com- 
mittee, and of whic’ the honorable and venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is the chairman. If, sir, in 
the course of my remarks, he should regard any senti- 
ment I might utter as severe, I beg him to impute the 
necessity under which I am placed as a sufficient apology. 
Between that gentleman and myself there ought to be 
but the kindest feelings. In days that have gone by I 
have sustained him, sir, when few cried *‘ God bless 
him!” and since that period, in every vicissitude of his 
eventful life, [have marked with intense interest his 
career. It is not when I object to his supervision over 
the interest of Ohio that I would, in the most remote 
degree, question his high qualifications to discharge his 
duties, wherever and whenever he may be called on to 
exert his great mind; but, sir, | wish that the sun of his 
fame should set in splendor: that, in the decline of his 
memorable life, no clouds or darkness should rest 
upon it. 

My colleague, to whom the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has just replied, very properly excepted to the 
propriety of the reference, as the chairman of the, select 
committee had already expressed his opinions in strong 


| 
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and decided terms. The reasons he has urged I do not 
consider have been answered, and I regard them as un- 
answerable. 

It is said, sir, that there is no delicacy on our part to 
act as triers of this question, though we object to the 
chairman of the special committee, as having already 
decided against us. Suppose for a moment that the 
analogy between the cases was perfect, what does it 
prove? Why, sir, that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts excuses one act of indelicacy by the exhibition of 
another. This, sir, is not a sound mode of reasoning, 
as it admits the weakness of the one position, while it 
would expose that of the other. But there is a most 
palpable distinction between the two cases. Although 
the delegation of Ohio will pass upon the question by 
their votes, they have not asked to prepare the case, to 
find the indictment upon which the whole matter must 
be tried. If any one of my colleagues should have 
sought the reference of the President’s message to a 
committee of which he was, or would by courtesy be, 
the chairman, then the cases alluded to would have been 
apposite. As we now stand, sir, the parallel does not 
hold, and the attempted display of wit is gratuitous. 

We wish, sir, that the committee who are to act as the 
grand inquest in this whole matter, who are to prepare 
the issue we are to try, and in which such important 
interests are involved, should be without bias, uncom- 
mitted, impartial. Their report, for good or for ill, 
must have an influence upon the question. It will be 
published and read long before the ultimate principles it 
involves are decided, and long before its effects can be 
counteracted; for, sir, I assume it as true that ours ts, 
in a most interesting sense, a Government of opinion; 
and, whatever may be our decisions here, they will be 
judged by the people upon their own view of the case, 
Now, the report of a committee furnishing all the facts 
upon which that opinion is to operate, it is the only cri- 
terion by which our acts are to be tested. How desira- 
ble, then, is it, sir, that those who make the present- 
ment should come to the subject untrammelled by pre- 
judice and uncontrolled by feeling. 

If such is the result in ordinary cases, how strongly 
does the argument now apply? The whole force of a 
powerful, clear, and cultivated mind, the whvle force 
of great political and moral character, are to be concen- 
trated upon a subject which it is admitted has been al- 
ready prejudged. Sir, I protest against the occurrence 
of such a contingency. 1 know full well the ability with 
which the honorable gentleman will prepare his report, 
and I know, also, the avidity with which every thing 
that comes from his pen is perused. I cannot, therefore, 
consent that he shall write us down, in the threshold of 
the question, as he has generally done all his antagonists. 
We wish to be heard, before the blow that decides our 
fate is struck, and courteously, yet firmly, would insist 
that it is our right, as we know it is our duty, to chal- 
lenge for favor, if necessary, any one of the panel who 
has prejudged the cause. I would appeal, then, to the 
honorable gentleman, and entreat him, when there is so 
much at stake, to decline his opposition to the reference, 
and reserve his strength for the final struggle. 

Vhe honorable gentleman has said that there are 
twenty-nine members on this floor, who moved in solid 
column, while the Government of Michigan has no ad- 
vocate here. Sir, the gentleman does himself great in- 
justice; for 1 am satisfied, without any disparagement to 
any representative that might be selected to protect the 
rights of Michigan, they could not be more ably, zeal- 
ously, and untiringly sustained than they have been, and 
I have no doubt will be, by that honorable gentleman. 
There is no fear, then, that the Territory will not have 
the most paternal care exerted in her behalf, and the 
most commanding eloquence invoked in her defence. 
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It was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts, that | 


Ohio had resorted to force, and that even blood would 
have been shed had it not been for the mediation of the 
President of the United States. Sir, the picture is ex- 


aggerated: whatever of war, or rumors of war, may have | 


been heard this side the mountains, our peaceful valley 
has not yet been disturbed by such fanciful conflicts. In 
all the marchings and countermarchings of an armed 
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prove, still I trust that the honorable gentleman will 
listen to my appeal, and withdraw his opposition to the 
reference. He cannot forget his speech in February 
last, on this floor, when he covered the whole ground 
of the present controversy, and where he has unaltera- 


| bly committed himself against Ohio—a speech that has 


force, we hold that Michigan has had the bonor of the 


melee to herself. ‘The battle ground has been hers only; 
and if there has been a conflict, she has sought it. Sir, 
if the chronicles of the times have exhibited the same 
facts to the gentleman that they have to me, he will find 
that the acting Governor of Michigan has been on the 
disputed territory, in the presence of his troops; and I 
am authorized to assert, also, that, in March last, on 
his requisition, the officer commanding the arsenal at 
Detroit issued one thousand stand of muskets, with seven- 
ty-five thousand ball cartridges, to maintain, as was said, 
the ** integrity and laws of Michigan.” 
of the United States were placed in the hands of the 
Executive of Michigan, by a federal officer, to be used 
against the people of Ohio. Sir, when the President 
was advised of this startling fact, he instructed the Sec- 
retary of War to direct that the arms and ammunition 


should be returned immediately, and intimated, at the | 


same time, that the requisition could not be approved. 
It gives me pleasure, sir, to believe that the President 
has always discountenanced the conduct of the Execu- 
tive of Michigan, and that he has exerted himself to 
quiet the difficulties on our border. He has appointed 


a commission of intelligent gentlemen, who repaired to | 


the frontier, and, as they supposed, in good faith, had 
arranged, for atime at least, the cause of contention. 


Yes, sir, the arms | 


| 


He has expressed himself, in decided terms, that our | 
boundary should be settled before the admission of | 


Michigan into the Union, as I am assured by the letter 
of my honorable predecessor to the Governor of Ohio, 
heretofore communicated by him to the Legislature of 
that State. Lagree with the gentleman, that the Presi- 
dent has exerted himself to bring about an amicable set- 
tlement of the question; and, so far as Ohio is concerned, 
I feei constrained to say she has acted in strict accord- 
ance with every stipulation she has made. 

Sir, it is unjust and ungenerous to assail Ohio in the 
manner and language we have witnessed upon this floor; 
and he is her recreant son who will not cast back the 
reproach, and stand forth as her champion. 


I had hoped, sir, that the remembrance of the blood. | 


less frays upon our frontier would have been known 
only in the border tales of the West; that they would 
not have received form and substance, too, from the 
plastic hand and poetic genius of the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. But, sir, Lam mistaken. ‘The 
events in the Northwest are now matter of history, and 
will descend to future time in the glowing diction of him 
who has chronicled them in this day’s debate 

Sir, | make a final appeal to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. The people of Ohio have, on more than 
one occasion, given him the strongest proofs of their 
regard, and they still cherish for the memory of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor all the consideration that his eminent 
services in their behalf so justly have claimed. Si’, it 
cannot be unknown to this House, that, during the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty of 1783, at Versailles, the British 
minister insisted that the river Ohio should be the 
boundary of the United States; and it was while thus 
narrowed down in her territory that her borders were 
not only extended, but finally carried to the lakes and 
the Mississippi, by the uncompromising firmness and 
unconquered vigilance of John Adams. 

Sir, we cannot forget the past; and though we have 
witnessed to-day much to regret and much to disap- 
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been this morning recognised as his proper offspring, 
and all its leading arguments again reiterated. 

Sir, | thank the House for their indulgence, and close 
with a confident hope that the motion to reconsider will 
| prevail. 

Mr. LANE next addressed the House, in reply to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and in opposition to the 
reference toa select committee. He was in favor of 
sending the subject to the Committee on the Judiciary— 
a committee which would do entire justice to all parties 
concerned. 

Mr. VINTON said it was not his intention to enter 
into the debate on this motion; but the remarks which 
had fallen from the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
ApamMs] impelled him, froma sense of duty, to throw 
himself upon the attention of the House. Deeply as he 
felt on this subject, he would endeavor to avoid the in- 
dulgence of feeling which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in the course of his remarks, had manifested. 
The open avowal of that gentleman, that he dd not 
pretend to be impartial, and that he had consented, at 
the instance of the agents of the Territory of M chigan, 
to take this question of disputed boundary into his 
hands, not for the purpose of deciding upon it according 
to its merits, but with the view of opposing and «le- 
feating the claim of the State of Ohio, brought the 
House directly up to the decision of the question, 
whether it would tolerate and sustain the gentleman in 
that attempt. If it would, he, as one of the Represent- 
atives of the State of Ohio, desired to know it; and 
the sooner that information went to the people and Le- 
gislature of the State, now in session, the better, as they 
would then know what sort of justice to expect here. 
The people of the State of Ohio, of all classes, are as 
thoroughly satisfied of the justice of their claim as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is of its injustice. Anda 
majority of the people of that State were firmly persua- 
ded they were called upon to sustain the dignity and 
honor of the State against the repeated and unprovoke d 
aggressions of the authorities of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, during the past season, upon the jurisdiction of 
the State, and to repel by force their lawless acts of mil- 
itary violence. 

A portion of the community had used their endeavors 
to persuade the people to stay their hand, and to wait 
the auction of Congress on this subject; they were as- 
sured they might rely on the justice and impartiality of 
Congress. He was one of those who had taken that 
course; and he stood pledged that, whatever might be 
the decision here, reliance might be placed on the jus- 
tice and impartiality of this body. If, when the inflam- 
matory speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
with his undisguised avowal of his intentions, shall go 
forth to the people of Ohio, alrealy excited and smait- 
ing under a deep sense of outrage and injustice, the 
vote of this House, sustaining him in his attempt, shall 
accompany that avowal, there can be no mistaking its 
effect among them. They are not in a temper, sir, 
quietly to submit to a disregard here of even the ap- 
pearance of justice and impartiality. 

The gentleman, sir, discloses the fact that the agents 
of Michigan, now in this city, solicited him to take this 
subject into his charge, and that he promised to further 

their designs by moving a select committee, of which, 
by the courtesy of the House, le would be made the 
chairman, and that, too, with a settled determination to 
| make upareport against the State of Ohio. I beg leave, 
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sir, to contrast the course of the agents of Michigan, and | 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, with that hereto- 
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| 
| 
fore pursued by the delegation from Ohio in the conduct | 


of this question, ‘The Senate of the United States, at 
each session of the last Congress, passed a bill to confirm 
the boundary of Ohio. It so happened that there was a 
member from the State of Ohio on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and on the Committee on the Territories. 
A gentleman from the State of Ohio, not now a member 
of this House, had in both instances moved the commit- 
ment of the bill toa select committee, stating to the 
House, as his reason for so doing, that it was the desire 
of the Ohio delegation that the committee should be 
composed wholly from States having no interest in the 
question in dispute; and at the same time expressing a 
wish that he might not be named as chairman of the 
committee, at the head of which he would be entitled by 
courtesy to be placed, as the mover of the order. In 
both instances, the committee was organized according 
to the request of the mover. Now, sir, I leave the 
course of the delegation from Ohio to speak for itself, 
when contrasted with this attempt of the agents of Mich- 
igan to obtain a one-sided report. 

The gentleman seems to think that, because the mem- 
bers from Ohio may vote upon this question, he, as the 
avowed partisan of Michigan, may, with the same pro- 
priety, preside over the committee who shall report the 
facts and law to the House. If any member from the 
State of Ohio should attempt to take charge of the ques- 
tion as chairman of the committee, or to thrust himself 
into the committee as a member of it, then, and not till 
then, will the analogy between us and the gentleman’s 
present position hold good; and no gentleman can deny 
that a nember from Ohio might not be placed on the 
committee with as much propriety as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts can be permitted to retain his place 
on it. 

The gentleman has informed you, and his statement is 
true, that at the last session a week was consumed in 
debating this question before the select committee. 
The statement itself must satisfy every member of this 
body of the impossibility of making the question, in all 
its details, understood in the House; and that, in coming 
to its decision, it must rely mainly upon the industry, 
impartiality, and cautious scrutiny of the committee. A 
right understanding of it involves the necessity of going 
back to the very foundation of the legislative and politi- 
cal history of the western country; of entering intoa 
comparison of the early and modern geography of the 
country, and the true construction of a complicated 
series of laws and ordinances, through a period of half a 
century. Ancient and modern maps must be examined. 
The very number of the House renders it impracticable 
fur each member, as the debate progresses, to obtain a 
personal inspection and explanation of them, while the 
committee, from the smallness of its number, can sit 
down and go through all the details and facts with the 
caution and accuracy of which the proceedings of a 
judicial tribunal are susceptible. To commit such a ques- 
tion, involving rights of vital importance to three States 
of the Union, into the charge of one who has already 
avowed his hostility to them, is worse than mockery. 

Again, sir: this subject is brought here for the action 
of the House upon it. I cannot forget that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, at the last session of Congress, 
declared it as his opinion that there oughtto be no action 
of Congress upon this subject; and yet, sir, strange us it 
may seem, the gentleman comes forward and proffers to 
take it into his charge, while, at the same time, he gives 
us ample evidence that his opinion has unde 
change. Now, sir, fam for putting it in the charge 
those who will bring it forward for the action and de- 
cision of the House. 





| session, when it was under his charge. 
| gentleman, made at the last session, which went the 


| his way to remark, upon the report of the 
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chusetts, has disqualified himself from taking this subject 
into his hands, not only by his declaration that there 
ought to be no action upon it, but also by his course last 
A speech of the 


rounds of the country, and has been several times refer- 
red to during this debate, would naturally lead all who 
did not know the facts to suppose the bill, then unde: 
his charge as chairman of the committee, had been 
under the consideration of Congress at the time it was 
delivered. Not so, sir. The gentleman, instead of 
asking the commitment of the bill when it was reported 
back from the sclect committee, or taking any order in 
reference to it, left it where, in the then state of busi 
ness in the House, it was altogether impossible for its 
friends to bring it before the House. While the bill 
was thus situated, at atime when it was not before the 
House, the gentleman went out of his way, and beyond 
the pale of the rules of the House, to assail the bill, and 
to pronounce a violent philippic against it and the States 
interested in it. It was impossible to make any reply 
to the assertions then made by the gentleman, both 
because the merits of so complicated a subject could 
not be gone into in detail when the bill was not before 
the House, and because the state of ifs business would 
not justify the necessary consumption of time required 
to enter into the discussion. 

‘he member (Mr. Binney] of the select committ 
who, as has been stated by the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts, dissented from the opinion of the other six, 
and who is not now a member of this House, sai'!, in 
reply, that he would not be drawn into the discussion 
of the merits of the bill at that time; but that whenever 
it should come up for consideration, he was prepared to 
show that the construction put upon the ordinance «f 
1787, by the gentleman from Massachusetts, was wholly 
groundless and untenable. That gentleman, who, fo: 
legal attainments, has ne superior in this House or in 
this nation, gave to the subject in all its details the fullest 
investigation, which brought him to believe in the justice 
of the claim of Ohio, as firmly as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts does in its injustice. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had gone out of 
Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate on the subject of the Ohio 
boundary, and had seen fit to throw out sn intimation 
that their report was wanting in ability, from which we 
are to infer it is not entitled to our respect. Whether 
it be or be not in order for the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to introduce the proceedings of that body into 
this House, he (Mr. V.) would not undertake to decide; 
but he would state what he knew of their report, and 


| gentlemen might decide for themselves how far their 


| opinion is entitled to respect. 


hat committee was 


composed of gentlemen, not only eminent for legal ac 
| quirements, but among the most eminent in the States 


from which they came. ‘The question was most elabo- 
rately argued before that committee. Every thing that 
could be said in favor of the pretensions of Michigan 
was said—the opening argument for Michigan having 
occupied an entire day anda half. The eommittee gave 
the most scrupulous attention to every thing that was 
said, and investigated the subject in all its details with 
the most cautious scrutiny. He (Mr. V.) was able to 
state what occurred in the committee of the Senate, as 
he was deputed by the delegation from Ohio to argue 
the question on behalf of the State before the commit- 
tece—a duty which he had performed, ‘The result was, 
that committee came to the unanimous opinion that the 
State of Ohio was entitled to be confirmed in her clain 
and so reported to the Senate. 


In that body this ques- 


tion has been twice debated, and a bill to confirm the 
The gentleman, sir, from Massa- | boundary of Ohio has been twice passed by a vote ot 
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something like thirty to nine. This statement of facts, 
sir, may lead us to doubt whether the claim of Ohio is 


so totally groundless as the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts asserts it to be; and we may justly entertain some 
suspicion of the soundness of the gentleman’s own 
opinion, when he declares that Michigan is entitled to the 
country in dispute ** by every law, human and divine.” 

Mr. V. said that, when the bill came from the Senate 
to the House, by the direction of the delegation from 
his State, he had argued the question before the select 
committee of which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was chairman. He had endeavored to discharge his 
duty to his State faithfully; but with how little success 
the gentleman has already informed the House. Mr. V. 
said that he did not know that his colleagues would be 
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disposed again to devolve upon him the discharge of so | 


important a duty. Bat he would say that, after what 
had happened, and after the avowals which the gentle- 
man had made to-day, he should be restrained by self- 
respect from going before that gentleman to argue the 
question. He said it had fallen to his lot to attempt in 
x court of justice to argue a question which the judge 
had already decided; but in a case like the present, he 
would not submit to the oppression of feeling attendant 
upon such an effort; nor would he, under existing cir- 
cumstances, argue it before him, out of respect to his 
State; and when the gentleman’s speech shall go to 
Ohio, he doubted not but the united voice of the people 
and of the Legislature would forbid the argument of 
their claim before him. 

_ Mr. V. said the opinion had been expressed from dif. 
ferent sides of the House, that the two questions of the 
alimission of Michigan with the boundaries she has as- 
sume.| for herself, and the question relating to the boun- 
dary of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, ought 
to be referred to the same committee, since both involve 
to the fullest extent the question of boundary in dispute. 
Cie House having already decided that the former should 
go to the Judiciary Committee, there seemed to be a pe- 
cular fitness that the latter should accompany it. And 
jie would again repeat, in conclusion, that the latter ques- 
tion cannot be lefi in the hands of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, after the declaration he has made of his 
motives, without marked disrespect, on the part of the 
House, to the States whose rights are involved in the ref- 
erence, 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, on 
the pending motion, and decided in the affirmative, 107 
to 79, as follows 

Yeas-—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Bailey, Bockee, Bond, 
Boon, Buchanan, Bunch, William B. Calhoun, Camptell, 
Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, Clai- 
birne, Clark, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Cushing, 
Davis, Dromgoole, Efner, Evans, Everett, Farlin, For- 
ester, Philo C. Fuller, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Graham, Granger, Graves, Grayson, Grennell, Griffin, 
Hiland Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hannegan, Hardin, 
Harlan, Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Hazeltine, Hoar, 
Howard, Howell, Hubley, Huntsman, Janes, Jarvis, Henry 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Ken- 
non, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lawrence, 
Gideon Lee, Luke Lea, Loyall, Lucas, Martin, Samson 
Mason, Maury, May, McCarty, McKennan, McKim, Mc 
Lene, Mercer, Morris, Page, Patterson, Pettigrew, Phil- 
lips, Pinckney, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Rogers, 
Russell, Augustine H. Shepard, William B. Shepperd, 
Shields, Slade, Sloane, Spangler, Standefer, Storer, Tal- 


iaferro, Thomas, Jolin Thomson, Waddyv ‘Thompson, 
‘Youcey, Underwood, Vinton, Webster, Whittlesey, 


Lewis Willams, Wise—107 


Nays—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Anthony, Ash- | 


ley, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, Borden, 


Briggs, Brown, Bynum, Cambreleng, John Chambers, 
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Cleveland, Coffee, Cushman, Darlington, Deberry, Den- 
ny, Doubleday, Fairfield, Fowler, French, William K. 
Fuller, Galbraith, Gillet, Glascock, Haley, Joseph Hall, 
Haynes, Henderson, Hiester, Holsey, Hopkins, Hunt, 
Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Jolinson, Cave Johnson, 
Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lay, Joshua Lee, Leonard, 
Lincoln, Lyon, Job Mann, John ¥Y. Mason, William Ma. 
son, Moses Mason, McComas, Miller, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Muhlenberg, Parker, Parks, Franklin Pierce, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Phelps, Potts, Robertson, Schenck, 
Seymour, Shinn, Smith, Sprague, Taylor, Towns, Tur- 
rill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, 
Sherrod Williams—79. 

So the House agreed to reconsider the vote referring 
the boundary qtiestion toa select committee. 

The CHAIR stated that the question would be on the 
originil motion, to refer the subject to a select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ADAMS withdrew the motion of reference toa 
select committee. 

Mr. HAMER raoved that the subject be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and it was agreed to 
without a count. 

The House then adjourned. 


Turspay, Decemper 29. 
Mr. Ery Moons, one of the Representatives from New 
rk, appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG moved a suspension of the rules 
of the House, to enable such committees as were ready 
to do so to report bills; but the motion was negutived 
without a division. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then moved to suspend the rules 
so far as to allow the Committee of Ways and Means to 
report sundry appropriation bills; but this motion was 
also negatived, (two-thirds of the number of members 
present being required to sustain it,) by the vote of ayes 
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NEW YORK SUFFERERS BY FIRE. 
Amongst other petitions presented by the gentleman 
last named, was one from certain merchants who were 
sufferers from the recent destructive fire in the city of 
New York, in relation to which 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he should have pressed its 
immediate consideration, had it not been that further 
n anticipated on this subject, such as might 
1 to meet the views of the petitioners. The subject 
idy before the House, but the arrival of a com- 
mittee, d -puted by the merchants of New York, was ex- 
pect din this city on Monday next. The propositions 
contained in the petition he had presented, as to the 
laws of the land, were of the highest importance. He 
should therefore move that so much of the petition as 
related to subjects not comprised in the former petition 
should be referred to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; the remainder to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 


acti was 
ten 


was alre 


m 
ind disposing of petitions, bills, &c., till the hour of ad- 
journment. 

Wepnespay, DecemMrer 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM MICHIGAN 
Mr. BEARDSLEY said it was within the recollection 


of the House that, a few days since, he had moved that 
the gentleman who had presented himself there as a Rep- 
resentative from what is called tle State of Michigan, be 
permitted to occupy aseat on the floor during the sittings 
the House It secmed du from himself that he 
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should ask the House to consider that motion; but, be- 
fore doing so, he wished to suggest that he designed to 
modify his proposition, by merely asking the House to 
permit that gentleman to come within the hall during 
the sittings of the House in the character of a spectator; 
that, he trusted, would be acceptable to the whole 
House; and he had done it with reference to former 
precedents, particularly that of the State of Tennessee. 
Mr. B. then sent his modified proposition to the Chair, 
to be read from the Clerk’s table for the information of 
the House, and was as follows: 

Resolved, That Isaac E. Crary, who claims to have 
been duly elected a member of this House, be admitted 
as a spectator within the hall during the sittings of this 
House. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved to suspend the rules of the 
House to enable him to make the motion, and asked for 
the yeas and nays; which were ordered, and which were 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Ashley, Bailey, Bar- 
ton, Bean, Beardsley, Bockee, Boon, Borden, Bovee, 
Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Buchanan, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, Claiborne, Clark, 
Cleveland, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Crane, 
Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, Deberry, Dickerson, 
Doubleday, Dromgoole, Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Far- 
lin, P. C. Fuller, Galbraith, J. Garland, R. Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Granger, Grennell, Haley, J. Hall, 
Hamer, Hard, S. S. Harrison, A. G. Harrison, Haynes, 
Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, Howard, Howell, 
Hubley, Hunt, Huntington, Ingham, W. Jackson, 
J. Jackson, Janes, J. Johnson, R. M. Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, H. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Judson, Kennon, 
Kilgore, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, 
Lay, T. Lee, Leonard, Lincoln, Loyall, Lyon, A. Mann, 
J. K. Mann, Martin, W. Mason, M. Mason, S. Mason, Mau- 
ry, McKay, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Morris, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, 
Parker, Parks, Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. 
Pearce, Phelps, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Joseph Reynolds, 
Roane, Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, Slade, Sloane, 
Smith, Sprague, Storer, ‘Taliaferro, Thomas, J. Thom- 
son, Toucey, Turner, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, 
Wardwell, Weeks, Whittlesey—133. 

Nars—Messrs. C. Allan, Beale, Bond, Bunch, J. 
Calhoon, W. B. Calhoun, Carr, Carter, Casey, J. 
Chambers, Coles, Davis, Denny, Evans, Forester, 
French, Graham, Graves, Grayson, Griffin, Hammond, 
Hannegan, Hopkins, Huntsman, Jarvis, Kinnard, L. Lea, 
Lucas, May, McCarty, McLene, Mercer, Morgan, J. A. 
Pearce, Pettigrew, Pickens, Pinckney, John Reynolds, 
Russell, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Standefer, W. Thompson, Underwood, L. Williams, 
S. Williams—47. 

So the House determined to suspend the rules. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY then moved the foregoing resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to. 


BANKS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House resumed the consideration of the petitions 
presented yesterday by Mr. W. B. Sueparn, from sun- 
dry banks in the District of Columbia, praying an ex- 
tension of their charters. 

A motion having been made to refer the petitions to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, moved to send them to 
a select committee, with instructions. Mr. T. modified 
his proposition as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of the currency of the District 
of Columbia, to whom shall be refi rred all other memo- 
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praying for an extension of the charters of the existing 
banks in said District of Columbia, or for the establish- 
ment of any other bank or banks in their stead, and to 
examine into the condition of the currency of said Dis- 
trict, to inspect the books and to examine into the pro- 
ceedings of said banks, to ascertain whether their 
charters have been violated or not, and whether any 
abuses or malpractices have existed in their manage- 
ment, to send for persons and papers, to examine wit- 
nesses on oath, and to appoint a clerk to record their 
proceedings. 

Mr. SHEPARD said that the present qnestion was 
more a question of propriety and fitness than any thing 
else. It was for the House of Representatives to say 
whether they would take this matter from a standing 
committee, and refer it toa select committee. He said 
the House could judge of the propriety of doing that as 
well without argument as with it. It was not for him to 
say whether the Committee on the District could per- 
form the duty as well as a select committee. To show 
the entire uselessness of the motion of the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Tuomas,] he held in his hand a 
letter from the president of one of the banks, requesting 
that the Committee on the District would appoint some 
of their members to investigate fully the affairs of the 
banks. It seemed to him that the gentleman could have 
obtained his object by moving instructions to the Com- 
mittee on the District. If this was done, he would 
pledge himself to the House that any queries which the 
gentlemen would put to him should be put to the banks 
of the District, and answered; and then it would be for 
that gentleman to say whether they were answered 
properly or not. It was a question of propriety for this 
House to say whether it would take from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia that business which legiti- 
mately belonged to it, and send it to another committee. 
If the House has no confidence in the Committee on the 
District, let it say so. He, however, as a member of 
that committee, was willing to examine the banks of the 
District as scrupulously as he could. 

Mr. THOMAS said that justice to himself made it pro- 
per to remind the House of an occurrence in the last 
Congress connected with this question. There were 
four banks in the District that stopped specie payments 
in 1854, two of which are now asking a recharter. In 
1855, these banks memorialized this body for the passage 
of a law to recharter them. It was but justice to the 
city that we should act understandingly on this matter; 
that an inquiry should be instituted to ascertain the 
causes of these failures. But he said that, without ob 
jection from him, the memorials of the last session were 
referred to the Committee on the District; the subject 
was taken up by that committee, but no investigation 
was had. He said he then, under a deep sense of duty 
to his constituents, gave a promise that if this subject 
was put off to another session of Congress, he would 
make it his business to examine into the state of these 
banks. Now, if you send this matter to the Committee 
on the District, you send it to a committee which has 
prejudged the question. Under these circumstances, he 
felt it to be his duty to ask of the House a select com- 
mittee. He said if it was proper for the House to refer 
matter in relation to the Territories to a select committee, 
it was proper, he thought, to refer this matter to a select 
committee. He said the Chief Magistrate had called the 
attention of Congress to the question of currency, and 
he therefore conceived it a very important one, and 
asked of the House a committee, whose especial duty it 
should be to make a thorough investigation of the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. BOULDIN said, as a member of the Committee 
onthe District, he cid not wish to take upon himself 


rials which may be presented to the present Congress, | very arduous duties; but he was as willing to take up 
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and go through with the investigation, as the gentleman. 
He said the committees were appointed by the Speaker, 
and he could not see the difference between them. The 
greatest objection is, that the chairman of the Committee 
onthe District has had this matter before him at the 
last session. This he thought was a favorable circum- 
stance, because that gentleman must have more knowl- 
edge of the business than he otherwise could have. He 
said that he was ready to go into an investigation with- 
out any prepossessions, and was willing to investigate 
the matter as thoroughly as the gentleman from Mary- 
land or any other gentleman. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said that he, asa member of 
the District Committee, cherished no pride of jurisdic- 
tion, and was therefore willing, for his part, to dispense 
with the pleasure and honor of making an investigation 
into the past doings of the banks in the District, which 
was contemplated by the resolution of the honorable 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Taomas.] Ie did not 
believe that the proposition of that honorable gentleman 
was founded in a distrust of the capacity of the District 
Committee to make the necessary examination, nor upon 
any apprehension that they felt indisposed to do so. 
‘The duties of the District Committee were very onerous, 
and though willing, as a member of that committee, to 
perform, to the utmost of his humble ability, every duty 
that might be imposed upon him, yet, as he could, as he 
thought, be otherwise more profitably employed in his 
public capacity, he would for his part rather be excused 
from the labor of inquiring into the details of the past 
operations of the District banks. He thought that a se- 
lect committee could be raised, every way competent to 
execute this duty; and that the Committee on the District, 


upon its attention, could spend its time in the execution 
of duties ina manner better calculated to subserve the 
public interest, than would be the duty or task of wading 
for days and weeks, if not for months, through the books 
and legers of the banks within the District. 

It would be recollected that some of those banks sus- 
pended payment and closed their doors, two years ago. 
Yes, when the tocsin of alarm and distress and panic was 
sounded from one extreme of the country to the other, 
it had been insinuated by some that these banks had 
lent their still small voices to aid that momentous occa- 
sion. Tle (Mr. V.) would not undertake to state, or even 
insinuate this. ‘The banks may have had most justifiable 
reasons for suspending specie payments; but, after what 
had occurred, it was most emphatically proper that a 
strict scrutiny should be made into the past doings of 
these institutions, before we gave them any renewed 
pledge of our confidence. Should the result prove that 
the banks in this District should have been improvidently 
rechartered, the constituents of the gentleman from 
Maryland, from their proximity to these banks, and 
from their constant business intercourse with the region 
where they would operate, would be more exposed to 
loss than the constituents of those gentlemen who resided 
ata greater distance; and since the gentleman from Mary- 
land, from a sense of duty to his constituents, seems to 
be anxious to look into the past doings of the banks 
within this district, he (Mr. V.) thought it but just and 
reasonable that he should be gratified. 

Mr. V. had stated that the District Committee would 
h ive a great deal todo. Yes. He was justifi dl in say- 
ing so, when he stated that the District was reeling and 
staggering under a debt, to the subjects of a foreign po- 
tentate, of nearly two millions of dollars! And he con- 
fidently asserted that that committee would be obliged 
to put in requisition all its industry, and all its inventive 
powers, to devise ways and means to save this great na- 
tion the degradation of having their Capitol sold to the 


countrymen of his forefathers They were, to be sure, 
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the countrymen of his (Mr. V’s) ancestors; but still his 
American feeling was very much disturbed at the idea 
of being sold out to foreigners. In further proof of the 
assertion, that the duties of the District Committee were 
heavy enough to engross all their time and attention, he 
would state that,a few years ago, a special committee 
was appointed to revise the laws of the District. They 
had sat during the recess of Congress, and have reported 
a code of laws which filled a pretty large volume, and 
which was not yet acted upon by the House. A few 
days ago a special committee was raised in relation to 
that part of the President's message, which relates to 
the bequest of an English gentleman, made to this Dis- 
trict. For these reasons, he would vote to refer this 
matter toa select committee. 

Mr. McKENNAN said he wished to make a few re- 
marks, for the purpose of correcting a mistake into 
which the gentleman from Maryland had fallen, and into 
which the gentleman from New York appeared willing 
to fall also, respecting the course pursued by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia at the last session of 
Congress. Mr. McK. had the honor of being a member 
of that committee, and he had in charge the bills re- 
ported by that committee for rechartering certain banks 
in the District. The gentleman from New York ap- 
peared to yield to the charge that that committee had 
acted precipitately on the subject. To this Mr. McK 
did not assent. The charge was not properly founded; 
there was no precipitancy; and the bill itself would 
satisfy the House that there was no intention on the part 
of the committee to recharter these banks without the 
most searching inquiry into their situation and their con- 


: | duct. It would be recollected that the charters of the 
pressing, important, and multifarious as were the calls 


Bank of Washington, the Bank of the Metropolis, the 
Patriotic Bank, and the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Georgetown, expired in March, 1836; and there be- 
ing no time during the last session to give this subject a 


| full investigation, the committee had reported a bill to 


recharter those banks for one year only, for the conve- 
nience of those cities, and to afford an opportunity to 
the present Congress to make the most searching in- 
vestigation. That was all that was done by the Com- 
mittee on the District, and he begged permission of the 
House to have that bill read by the Clerk, in order that 
this matter might be set right. [The bill in question 
was then read from the Clerk’s table. ] 

As to whether this subject shou!d go to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia or to a select committee, u 
the members of the former were willing to yield, Mr. 
McK. had no objection. lie believed it, however, a 
legitimate subject of examination for the former com- 
mittee; and unless the members of that committee, hke 
the gentleman from New York, yielded, he should feel 
himself bound to vote that the subject should have that 
reference, and none other. 

Mr. W. B. SHEPARD begged the indulgence of the 
House to make a few remarks inreply. The gentleman 
from Maryland said that Mr. S. had prejudged this que 
tion. Now, he wasata loss to know how he had prejudged 
this question. Asa member of the Committee on the Dis 


trict of Columbia, during the last session, he could not 
have prejudged the question, because nobody asked 
them to make these investigations. How, then, could 
he prejudge the question, when he had neither ma le, 
nor been asked to make, any investigation? Why did 
not the gentleman himself, as vigilant as he seemed to 


be, submit instructions to that committee then? Mr. S. 
really thought that the gentleman was laboring under a 
serious mistake in making that charge upon him. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. S. did not pretend to the skill in banking the 
gentleman himself avowedly did; for the gentleman had 
had opportunities which had fillen to the lot of few 


members on that floor Mr remembered very well 


| 
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the gentleman was a member of two committees on the 
subject of banking, and then saw and examined the 
‘* great monster” himself; and he also remembered that 
one of those committees reported to that House a very 
voluminous document; and he had no sort of doubt that, 
if the members of the House had thought proper to 
read that very voluminous document, they would have 
been very much enlightened on the subject of banking. 
He should be sorry to obscure the slightest ray the 
gentleman shed upon the subject. 

Mr. S. said, for himself, he had no interest in the 
question, nor did he care one farthing about it in any 
point of view; but so long as he was a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, he would assert 
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upon that floor what he believed to be the rights and | 


privileges of that District, and the rights and privileges 
of the Committee on that District. It was for the House 
to say whether that committee was as fit, had as much 
time, as much knowledge, and as much interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the District, as the gentleman 
from Maryland. Mr. S. could not pretend to as much 
interest, perhaps, as the gentleman from Maryland, in 
one point of view. The gentleman tells us that he had 
a peculiar interest in the question, because the people 


of his district came down to the District of Columbia to | 


trade, and the money of the District circulated among 
them. Why, the people of the gentleman’s district, 
when they came down there, sometimes staid at the tav- 
erns, and, for the same reason, the House ought to raise 
a select committee, and put the dram shops under its 
charge; for it was as much a matter of interest to them. 
Why not put every matter that touched the gentleman’s 
district under his special charge? However, Mr. S. 
would only remark that it was a mere matter of fitness 
and propriety, of which the House was the judge, and 
which needed no argument from him. 

Mr. LANE was a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and he believed no person would 
charge him with any particular partiality for these banks, 
or any other banks in the United States. He must, 
however, object to the reasons assigned by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Taomas] for taking the sub- 
ject from the committee to which it legitimately be- 
longed, and sending it to a select committee. The 


| } e ple ased, 


rentleman might disguise his sentiments as h 
4 s g 


but it was evident that he had not only reflected, but 
had made a direct imputation upon the District Com- 
mittee. 


The gentleman had charged the committee with hav- 
ing prejudged the question. He was mistaken. There 
vere five new members upon this committee, and he 
could assure him that, so far as he was concerned, he 
was in favor of aspeedy and critical investigation into the 
affairs of these institutions. It had been contended that 
the Commitiee on the District was not the legitimate 
one, because the subject was one of general concern. 
These banks were local, and the people of, the District 
were more interested in them than those who resided at 
stance 

But the gentleman had asked, if this subject was sent 
to the District Committee, when would the investigation 
take place, and when would it close? He would answer, 
as soon and as speedily asthe untiring industry of the 
committee would permit. Ce uld more be expe cted of a 
select committee? 





The gentleman from Maryland was 


a member of four important committees, while the 
members of the Committee on the District were on no | 
other committee. The gentleman must therefore have 
four times the ability and four times the industry cf 
himself and associates, if he could perform this duty 
more promptly. 

It had further been charged, that the committee, 
although it had been in existence for several weeks, had 
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not taken up this subject. Mr. L. remarked, that it 
had not been referred to them, exeept informally; that 
the committee had met but twice; and when it should be 
ascertained that they had neglected their duty, it would 
be time enough to charge them with a direct omission to 
do so. 

The gentleman had referred to the opportunities 
which he had to investigate banking institations, and 
had urged an objection to the District Committee, 
because some of its members resided at a distance. If 
this argument was good, the gentleman might draw 
under his immediate charge almost every other ques- 
tion which should be presented for consideration. 

Reference had been made to the fact that the Michi- 
gan question had the other day been sent to the Judicial 
Committee, instead of the Committee on the Territories. 

The reason of this was obvious. Legal questions were 
involved, and that committee was composed of able law- 
yers, who were more competent to investigate it. The 
gentleman from Maryland was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. Did the gentleman draw an inference from 
the case, that because his honorable self, and those who 
might be associated with him upon the select committee, 
were more competent, that therefore his motion ought 
to prevail? For one, if the subject should be referred 
to the Committee on the District, he should be disposed 
to spare neither time nor labor to discharge his duty 
with fidelity. 

Mr. L. alluded to the remarks which had been made 
in reference to the course and the solvency of the banks 
in the District. He was opposed to prejudging the in- 
stitutions, and in favor of the strictest scrutiny into their 
operations. If they had acted improperly, let it be as- 
certained before the y were condemned. He, for one, 
would not attempt to screen them, nor to sanction any 
abuse which might be fixed upon them. ; 

Mr. BOULDIN again addressed the House, in reply 
to the last remarks of the gentleman from Maryland. Tn 
conclusion, he moved to amend the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. W. B. Snepatn, | by 
adding the following instructions to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, to wit: 

To examine into the condition of the currency of the 
said District; to inspect the books, and to examine into 
the proceedings of said banks; to ascertain whether their 
charters have been violated or not, and whether any 
abuses or malpractices have existed in their management; 
to send for persons and papers, to examine witnesses on 
oath, and to appoint a clerk to record their proceedings 

Mr. MERCER said that it was the duty of the Speaker 
of the House to appoint the committees, and to dis- 
tribute the business of the House among the members 43 
equally as possible; and, for that reason, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to this fact, that if the busi- 
ness was taken from one committee and transferred to 
another, the labors of the House would be unequally 
divided; and if you continued to pursue that course you 
would take from the District Committee all its duties. 
It was in vain for the gentleman from Virginia to say 
that he had no feeling in this matter. He had supposed 
the whole country felt an interest in it. The people in 
his district felt an interest in this question, and he woul 1 
say that he felt the fullest confidence in the Committee 
on the District, and would be plessed to have the matter 
referred to that committee. He said that the failure of 
certain banks in the District was an unfortunate occur 
rence, and ought not to be reflected upon by the gentle 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MANN said he had but a word to say on the 
subject. It should be remembered that the Committee 
on the District had all the legislation of this body, in re- 
lation to the District, in their own hands; and certainly 
that committee had as much business as they could 
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attend to, independently of the matter under considera- 
tion. It therefore seemed to him to be proper that 
this proposition should be sent to a special committee. 
It was highly important that an investigation should be 
made, and thoroughly made. It was important to the 
people of the District that this investigation should be 
made, and he therefore hoped that it would be sent to 
a select committee, and let it be the special duty of that 
committee to investigate this matter. 

Mr. LANE said he would inform the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Mann,] and the House, that the com- 
mittee, so far from having more business than they were 
able to perform, had met again and again without having 
any business before them, and they would be obliged to 
gentlemen if they would give them something to occupy 
the m. The Committee on the District bas as much zeal, 
and as much disposition to investigate into the affairs of 
the banks, as the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Tuomas] had, but that gentleman seemed to want the 
whole management of the currency of the District him- 
elf. Perhaps he is afraid the bar cy of the District 


would overwhelm and supersede that of Maryland. 
Mr. THOMAS 


said that aaah n misunderstood 
him. He did not wish to reflect upon any committee, 
or any member of the House. Ife said his constituents 


were more interested in this matte 
gentlemen; therefore, 


wished to 


than those of many 
ated. They 
District with 


they wishe 1 it investig 
have a sound currency in a 
which they were so closely conn cted. 

Mr. LANE read the following rul 


Rute 62. It shall be the duty of the Committee for 





the District of Columbia to take into consideration all 
such petitions, matters, or things, touching the said Dis- 
trict, as shall be presented, or shall come in question, 
and be referred to them by the House; and to report 
their opinion thereon, together with such propositions 
re 


elative thereto as to them shall seem expedient 


Mr. BEARDSLEY s:id he was very happy indeed to 
perceive, and he could not forego the opportunity of 
congratulating the House and the country upon it, that 


there appeared now to be a universal 
sentiment on the propriety of making the examination 
contemplated by one or the other committee of the 
House. As thy k , 


se bunks came there to ask favors at the 
hands of that House, and asthe character of the House 


and concurrent 


Y 
o 


’ 
and the interest of the country at large, were deeply em. 
barked in the ipplic ations made by these banks, it w 


only fit and | proper towards the 
the country at large, that thev sh 
country should know, lition and circumstances 
and past conduct of these petitioners. Every body there 
seemed now to agree to the correctness of that pr )posi- 
tion. He recollected hen another 
when an 


seek for 





House itself, and t ywal 
d know, and that the 
the co: 





the time w 
bank, came ther 
an extention of its charter; and whe 
of personages in that House thought proper 
that an investigat c 
and condition of that institution; then he well recollected 
that the unanimity of sentiment, now prev tiling in the 
minds of members of that House, if they might infer that 


ther e for a similar purpose, to 





none 
to proy 


on should be had into the circumstances 





sentiment from what had passed in the present debate, 
was all discord. Then the battle was tinued upon 
the policy, and propriety, and justice, of making a similar 
examination. ultimately carried that investiga 
should be had; and the resul s of that, and a subsequent 
Investigation, so far as there was any subsequent investig 
ethecountry. Now, however, all doubts 
€s upon the propriety of examination ar 
nd it was admitted o ill sides that there 
thorough investigation into the condition and 
ces of all these instituti , before the House 
an | fi (! new aI of their 
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Ihe inquiry now was, by what organ the House should 
make the proposed examination. By many gentlemen 
it was supposed that this matter was one of especial ref- 
erence tothe Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
the rule of the House had been read for the purpose of 
showing that that would ordinarily be the course. But 
the 62d rule, as it appeared to him, even if construed in 
the strictest manner, orin the most liberal manner, could 
not not be supposed to embrace subjects of this charac- 
ter. ‘The rule said it should be the duty of that commit- 
tee **to take into consideration all petitions, matters, or 
things, touching the said District,” &c. This referred 
to matters and things that per se related wholly to the 
District, and to nothing out of it, and were within 
range of its ordinary affairs jut was this petition from 
the District, or oe strict as a District? In 
no sense whatever. It was a pe », it 
the recharter of certain bar 

neerned the 


the 


relating to the 
was true, for 
thin ‘the District, 
rights of the citizens 


\ks w 


but in 


no sense co at large; 


for the citizens of the District and adjacent country, 
and the whole community, were equally interested in th 

subject. It was not a petition of the District, within the 

words or the spirit of the rule; subjects of daily occu 

rence which sprung up, touching matters in which the 
District alone was concerned, were properly re ferrible 
to this committee, within the spirit and words of the 
rule. Th S; he repeated, was not a matter aff cling the 
District, in any sense whatever, for tt affected the citizens 
there in common with those of the country adjacent, and 


was notreferrible, necessarily referrible, to 


But even if it was within the 
not be 


its committee. 
terms of the rule, it would 
within its fair spit it or intent; for the rule was in 
tended only for ordinary cases of daily or annual occur 
rence, not for extraordinary occ 
location of a bank, or the 
ready located, within the lin 
Mr. B. would make another suggestion Many ger 

tlemen thought it was inexpedient to establish in this 
bank, wielding millions and millions of 

t 


irrences, such as the 
renewal ofa bank charter al! 
its of the District. 


place a large 





capital, with power to difftise its branches throughout 
the Union, with or without the concurrence of the 
States in which they might be located. — them sup 
pose a petition to come there with that object, would it 
be referrible to the Committee on ~ Avs sul or Would 


t not with 


more propriety be : fit subject fo é 
mittee of be loc 


a 
Ways and Means? Yet it w orld | 











the District; and, upon the idea that the Comn eon 
the District of Columbia was to grasp every thing within 
that location, such an application must of consequence 
go t hat committee such an ap] ition, 
within the fair spirit and 
course heretofore pur » th 
Ways and Means, or ps to a sels 
Vhy, if (he Committee on the District of ( 
tuke charge of every thing located w 
the House would have to abolish the Co 
lic Buildings It would seem to him 
this subject did not belong to the forme 
that it should be sent to some other standing comm 
of the House, or to a select committe 
Mr. B. did not design to cast th a light st reflection 
upon the Committee on the District. He had no doubt 
that if the duty devolved upon them it w | be most 
promptly, ably, and impartially execut 1, vet the t 
they had already to form » tak ) 
much of the time that should F 
{ } t su t M B 3 
+ simi! su ts ind ¢ [ 
the Ilou rt Ban! { ) 1819, and 
{ Se 3 i ier 1 nark ; 
C lu L by sta fav I {M 
['Hosras’s motion } 
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Mr. EVERETT rose to correct the gentleman from 
New York in a matter of fact. The gentleman congratu- 
lated the House at discovering so great a unanimity in 
the House on the subject of investigating these banks; 
and, referring to the proceedings of the House on the 
subject of the Bank of the United States, seemed to 
think there was nothing like unanimity on that occasion. 
The gentleman was mistaken; for so great was the una- 
nimity on the occasion referred to, that the yeas and 
nays were not even culled for, and not a particle of dis- 
sent was heard when the motion was put from the Chair. 
In reference to the motion then before the House, Mr. 
E. said he should vote to refer it to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; for he thought the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Maryland himself had dis- 
qualified him from acting on any committee which might 
have this subject under its investigation. 

Mr. SHEPARD accepted the amendment offered by 
Mr. Boutpin, as a modification of his motion. i 

The question was then taken on the motion to refer 
the petitions to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, with instructions. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, asked for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and were: 

Yras—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman 
Allen, Bailey, Bell, Bond, Bouldin, Briggs, Bunch, John 
Calhoon, William B. Calhoun, Campbell, George Cham- 
bers, John Chambers, Childs, Claiborne, Clark, Coffee, 
Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Deberry, Denny, 
Dickerson, Evans, Everett, Forester, Rice Garland, 
Glascock, Graham, Granger, Graves, Grayson, Grennell, 
Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hammond, Hard, Hardin, Harlan, 
Hazeltine, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, Wm. Jackson, Janes, 
Richard M. Johnson, Lane, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Lyon, Samson Mason, 
Maury, McKennan, Mercer, Morris, Parker, James A. 
Pearce, Pettigrew, Phillips, Pickens, Pinckney, Potts, 
Reed, Rencher, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Sloane, Spangler, 
Standefer, Steele, Storer, Taliaferro, Underwood, Vin- 
ton, Washington, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod 
Williams, Wise—88. 

Narys—Messrs. Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, 
Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, Borden, Bovee, Boyd, 
Brown, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, 
Craig, Cramer, Cushman, Davis, Doubleday, Dromgoole, 
Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, French, Philo C. Ful- 
Jer, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Gillet, 
Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Samuel S. Har- 
rison, Albert G. Harrison, Haynes, Henderson, Holsey, 
Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, 
Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, 
Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lansing, 
Joshua Lee, Thomas Lee, Leonard, Loyall, Lucas, 
Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, Wil- 
liam Mason, May, McCarty, McKay, McKeon, McKim, 
McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Muhlenberg, 
Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Dutce 
J. Pearce, Phelps, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, 
Ripley, Roane, Seymour, Shields, Smith, Sprague, 
Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, ‘Toucey, ‘Towns, 
Turner, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Ward- 
well, Webster, Weeks—115. 

So the motion to refer the petitions to the Committee 
on the District was negatived, 

The question then recurred upon the motion of Mr. 
Tuomas to refer the petitions to a select committee, 
with instructions. 

Mr. THOMAS, by unanimous consent, withdrew the 
call for the yeas and nays on his motion, inasmuch as 
the House had, by the yote just taken, indicated a de- 
cided opinion on it. 
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| Mr. ADAMS moved to strike out that part of the in- 
structions which provided that the committee should act 
in conjunction with any similar committee which might 
be appointed by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS accepted the amendment, as a modifi- 
cation of his motion. 

Mr. BOULDIN moved to amend the motion, by striking 
out so much as provided that all future memorials on 
this or similar objects be referred to the same com- 
mittee. If this part of the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland should prevail, it would preclude the possibility 
of a report during the present session, before which 
time not only the charters of these banks, but also that 
of the Bank of the United States, would expire, which 
would leave the District entirely without a banking in- 
stitution. Under this state of the case, he was persuaded 
that the gentleman from Maryland would accede to the 
amendment he had proposed. 

Before the question was taken on the amendment, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved an ad- 
journment; which was carried; when 
| The House adjourned 


Tuurspar, Decemsen 31. 


} Messrs. Crainonne and Dickson, Representatives 
| from the State of Mississippi, appeared, were qualified, 
and took their seats. 

Mr. WARDWELL moved to suspend the rule, in 
order to enable him to offer a resolution prohibiting, in 
future, the use of the hall of Representatives on the 
sabbath as a place of public worship; and the motion was 
rejected. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. Tuomas, of Maryland: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat a select committee be appointed to in 
quire into the condition of the currency of the District 
of Columbia, to whom shall be referred all other memo 
rials which may be presented to the present Congress, 
praying for an extension of the charters of the existing 
banks in said District of Columbia, or for the establish- 
| ment of any other bank or banks in their steal; and to 
examine into the condition of the currency of said Dis- 
trict; to inspect the books and to examine into the pro- 
ceedings of said banks, to ascertain whether thei char- 
ters have been violated or not, and whether any abuses 
or malpractices have existed in their management; to 
send for persons and papers, to examine witnesses on 
oath, and to appoint a clerk to record their proceedings. 

Mr. BOULDIN said that, on looking carefully over 
the instructions moved by the gentleman from Mary land, 
[Mr. THomas,] it did not appear to follow necessarily 
that all memorials and petitions should be presented to 
the committee before their final action on the subject. 
Although it did appear, from the general contest, that 
all memorials and petitions should be laid before the 
committee before their final action; and although there 
might be, and probably was, a propriety in the commit. 
tee having every thing before them in relation to the 
subject, still it did not necessarily follow that the com 
mittee should make no report until the whole time had 
expired during which they had the right to receive 
them. Believing the committee would report as soon 
as possible, and that all the memorials, petitions, and 
views, in regard to this matter, would be laid before 
them as soon as possible, he would withdraw his motion 
| to strike out. He did not wish to throw any obstacle in 

the way of immediate and efficient action upon this 
| subject. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, desired to be informed 
whether the House had the power, under the charters of 
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these banks, to make the proposed investigation’? His 
vote would depend on the answer which might be given 
to this inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS said that the banks of the District were 
applying to Congress for an extension of their charters, 
and it was not to be expected that they could obtain 
their object unless they submitted to a reasonable exam- 
ination. On.the other hand, if the committee transcend 
their powers, the directors of the banks, knowing their 
rights, would not submit to it. From the fact that these 
corporations are asking privileges, they would not re- 
strain the committee in any reasonable examination, and 
the House itself has the power to adjudicate between 

the committee and the banks. 

Mr. McKENNAN offered the following amendment, 
as an additional instruction to the committee: 

And that the said committee be instructed to report 
to this House the names and persons, dates and amounts 
of all loans made by the District banks to members of 
Congress or other officers of the Government, since the 
Ist day of October, 1835. 

Mr. McKENNAN said, in offering the amendment, it 
was not his intention to detain the House with any de- 
tailed reasons in its support. Its object was plain on 
the face of it. It would be recollected that, in the in- 
vestigation which was made some years since into the 
affairs of the Bank of the United States, such an inquiry 
as he now proposed by his amendment was made, and, 
as the result of that inquiry, the names of many distin- 
guished men were held up tothe scorn of the public as 
being under the corrupt influence of the bank. His ob- 
ject was to have the inquiry as broad, as thorough, and 
searching, as it was on the former occasion; and he 
would content himself with submitting it to the decision 
of the House, merely asking the favor to grant him the 
ayes +" noes on the question. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to withdraw his call for the yeas and nays, as no 
one, he presumed, would oppose the proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, entertained, he said, 
somewhat different view of the proposition, and cull 
not support it, unless it was so modified as to give the 
committee d scretionary power to report the names or 
not. This was what was done in the case of the Bank 
of the United States. The commitiee were furnished 
by the president of the bank with a list of the members 
who had had transactions with the but that 
list never saw the light. a part of the 
report of the committee. 

For one, he was unwilling to consent to that investi- 
gation, for the reason that there was no law prohibiting 
amembcr of Congress from borrowing of the United 
States Bank. Unless there was good reason to suspect 
some iliegality orimpropriety in private transactions, he 
was unwilling to give them publicity. He was willing 
that the gross amount loaned by the deposite bank to 
members and other public functionaries should be sta- 
ted, and that individual transactions should be reported, 
in cases marked by any impropriety. He would ask the 
gentleman to modify his motion so as to give the com- 
mmittee discretionary power to disclose private trans- 
actions, where there was any ground for a disclosure. 
He knew no instance of any transaction of the kind, 
nor had he the slightest apprehension that any had ta- 
ken place which could, in the slightest degree, impeach 
tie conduct of any member on this floor, or of any offi- 
cer of the Government. Should any such be dis- 
1, however, the individual concerned, whether 
friend or foe, would meet with no protection from him, 
He was only desirous that the 


institution; 
It was not made 


case 
coveres 


instruction should not im- 
pose on the committee the necessity of making public 


private transactions of a nature with which the public 
had no concern 
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Mr. BEARDSLEY asked the reading of the amend- 
ment, and, after it was read, remarked that he cared 
very little whether it was adopted or not. He did not 
think it ae sort of moment whether they ascertained 
the names of all the public officers of the Government, 
or of all the members of Congress, who might have bor- 
rowed money of one or other of the banks of the Dis- 
trict, since one of the local banks became the depos- 
itory of the public money. Let those who were inter- 
ested in the inquiry take the consequences, if any should 
follow. 

Mr. B. rose principally, he said, to notice something 
that fell from the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 
about an examination that took place, of a similar char- 
acter to the present, in relation to the debtors of the 
Bank of the United States. He understood that gentle- 
man to say that a list of members of Congress, indebted 
to the Bank of the United States and its branches, had 
been furnished by the officers of that institution to the 
committee of investigation in 1832, and that that list 
had not, from that time to oa seen the light. Now, 
Mr. B. himself recollected to have seen that list during 
the session of 1832, and he was very glad to learn on 
the present occasion, in a public way, from one of the 
committee, as he heard it before stated by common 
report at that time, that the list possessed by the commit- 
tee had been furnished by the officers of that institu- 
tion; for he could state one fact within his own knowl- 
edge, touching the accuracy, or the gross inaccuracy, 
rather, of that statement. That list set forth, among 
other things, that a particular individual, then a mem- 
ber of Congress, who never borrowed a farthing of the 
bank or its branches in his life, was indebted to it in the 
sum of three, four, five, or six thousand dollars. That 
statement, so far as that individual was concerned, was 
in no sense true, and never was true, and those who fur- 
nished that list must have known it true at the 
time they furnished it. The list ca om of those 
who were indebted to the bank ual re fe r- 
red to, it was true, had endorsed for other persons, who 
were iis friends, and who were themselves indebted to 
the bank, but the paper was never protested, and yet 
he was held up by the officers of that institution as an 
original debtor to the bank, and as one who had taken 
and used its money. The object must have been, as the 
effect would have been if the list had been published, to 
induce the public to believe that that individual was un- 
d r the gations as others were Ife could well 
imagine that those who furnished that list were utterly 
ashamed that it should have shown its face, for the 
ment referred to e knew to be 
and in fact. It very 
for he believed it 
respects also 

With regard to the present inquiry, Mr. B. said, lim- 
ited as it was, he did not see that it imposed a very bur- 
densome duty upon the committee that should be ap- 
pointed to make the investigation; nor did he know that 
it would be doing injustice to members of Congress, if 
such there were, who might have borrowed monev of the 
local banks in that District, nor to officers of the Gov 
ernment, if they should have done so, as they might 

i aught he knew. He hoped, therefore, 
that the gentleman from Maryland would assent to the 
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state. 
untrue, both in spirit 
well it did not see the light, 
was full of misrepresentations in other 


was 


have aone, for 


proposit on, and agree that the examination might be 
made 

Mr. THOMAS said, in reply to tl ntleman from 
New York, [Mr. Bearnsxer,] that he rose simply to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to modify his amend- 
ment so as to make it conform to the instructions to the 
committee in 1932. He was not to be understood 


5 On- 
posing the amendment. Ile merely rose to ask the gen- 
leman to modify it 
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Mr. W. B. SHEPARD said he was very sorry that 
the other associates of the gentleman from Maryland on 
the committee which investigated the concerns of the 
Bank of the United States in 1352 were not here to 
repel the charge brought against the institution by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Bearnsiey.] It was 
extremely to be regretted that a grave charge of false- 


hood against so respectable an institution as the Bank of 


the United States should pass without notice, if the in- 
dividual making it was himself worthy of any notice. He 
regretted that the subject could not undergo an investi- 
gation at once, in order that it might be seen upon 
whom would rest the charge of falsehood. He did not 
know all the officers of the Bank of the United States, 
but he knew them well enough to know that they were 
quite as incapable of falsehood as the gentleman from 
New York, and he believed them to be as pure as any 
member of this House. 
any body of men in the world. He hoped the resolution 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would be adopted, 
in the exact words in which it was offered. He did not 
think it discreditable toborrow money of banks, and there 
was no reason why borrowers should be ashamed to let 
their names go before the public. He felt no shame 
when his name was published in his district as a borrower 
from the bank. He did borrow, and give ample secu- 
ity for the loan, and repaid the loan. He saw no reason 
why any transaction of the sort should be kept secret, 
and he was in favor of publishing the amount of the 
loans, and the names of those to whom they were made. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he should not say that there 
were not gentlemen engaged in conducting the affairs 
of the Bank of the United States, as pure as any gen- 
tleman in that House, or elsewhere. Upon that he 
formed no opinion. He spoke of a particular transac- 
tion. They were now informed, by a gentleman who 
had the means of knowing, that a list of members stated 
to be debtors to the bank had been furnished by the 
bank, or rather by the officers of that institution; and 
Mr. B. having seen that list, and knowing one of its 
statements to be untrue, he was willing to state a fact 
to the House that was within his own knowledge. He 
did not say that being indebted to the Bank of the United 
States was disreputable; and if the individual referred to 
had been indebted to the bank, Mr. B. had no doubt he 
would have been as willing that the House and the 
country should know it as was the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. J. @. ADAMS wished the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bearpstey] to inform him where, when, and 
by whom, the document which the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Taomas] had stated had not been report- 
ed by the committee of 1832 to the House, had been 
communicated to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
RearpsLer,] and what evidence he had that the docu- 
ment communicated to him was the same the 
committee had withheld from the House. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY was just as ready to answer that 
question as any thing The paper in question was 
shown to Mr. B. in that hall, by one who, he believed, 
was a member of the committee, although he was not 
uble to recollect the gentleman’s name Mr. B. saw 
the entry; the paper was represented to him as the 
original paper furnished by the bank, and, for that 
reason, he believed it to be a genuine paper 

Mr. McKENNAN said that the fact stated by the 
sentleman from New York, that a list of the debtors to 
the Bank of the United States was in the possession of 
the committee of investigation, and submitted to him and 
his friends for inspection, furnished the best reason for 
his declining to accede to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Maryland so to modify his amendment as to 
leave it discretionary with the committee to report such 
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names and cases as they should think proper. He wanted 
no secret lists, to which the gentleman from New York 
and his friends might have access, and from which selec- 
tions might be made, so as to hold up to the public the 
names of particular individuals, as under the corrupt 
influence of any of the banks. Nor did he wish to put 
it in the power of the committee to be appointed to 
select the persons and transactions which they would 
report to the House. All the evidence they take, all 
the information they receive, ought to be submitted to 
the House, which is to judge of the propriety or impro 
priety of the management of the institutions whose 
affairs are to be investigated. He had no doubt the 
committee to be appointed by the Chair would do its 
duty; but he did not wish it placed in such a situation as 
to be exposed even to the charge of partiality. He 
therefore wished in this matter to give them no discre- 
tion. He wished a deep, thorough investigation to be 
made, and the result of that investigation reported to the 
House, so that each and every member could have an 
opportunity of seeing it, and drawing his own inference 
from the facts disclosed. 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS rose and said: Mr. Speaker, } 
shall be under the necessity of voting against the amend 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. McKen- 
NAN,] and against the instructions proposed by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Taomas;] and that upon 
grounds which I have assumed, from the time that this 
examination into the affairs of banks was first brought 
before this House. 

At the first session of the twenty-second Congress, 
sir, when the first investigation into the affairs of the 
United States Bank was determined upon by the House 
of Representatives, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose, I distinctly took the ground that no exam- 
ination into the private accounts of individuals with the 
bank was a proper subject of investigation; and, after a 
considerable debate, which lasted for several days, such 
was the determination of the House at that time, and the 
powers of the committee of investigation were, by the 
resolution which authorized that investigation, so limited 
and confined. TI, sir, had the honor of being a member 
of that committee; and, upon their arrival in Philadel- 
phia, upon their commencing the duties of their office, 
among the propositions and demands made by the com- 
mittee was one to this effect: a list of the debtors of the 
United States Bank, being members of Congress. Sir, 
I resisted and opposed the motion in the committee: I 
I con- 
tended that it was not in the authority given to the com- 
mittee by the House; that it had not been the intention 
of the House that such power should be exercised by 
that committee. The majority of the committee, how 
ever, determined otherwise. The question was put 
And at that time, sir, precisely the same ground was 


: taken as is now taken--that it was not with the intention 


of exposing the private transactions of members of Con 

gress with the bank--that it was not for the purpose ol 
being able to point at this man, and say, ‘‘ there is a 
man who has been bought by the bank,” and at the same 
time to suppress the name of another man who wa 

equally liable to that objection; but that it was a discre 

tionary power, to be exercised by the committee for the 
public interest, in order that they might determine 
whether it would be a proper thing for them to report 
to this House or not. Sir, the question was put to the 
officers of the bank to furnish such a list. At that time, 
and to that commitee, the president and directors of the 
United States Bank unfolded every thing; they did it 
voluntarily; and if f am not mistaken, it was accompa- 
nied, at the same time, by a notice, from the president 
of the institution, that the bank did not wish to exercise 
iny reserved power of withholding evidence which the 
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president and directors might be justified in denying, 
but that they were desirous to lay open every thing to 
the view of the committee. Nothing that was asked 
was denied; and, in consequence of that request, a Jong 
list of members of Congress, and of officers of the Gov- 
ernment, was furnished; and letters from persons high 
in office, soliciting loans for a long period of time, for a 
series of years, was exhibited to the committee. Sir, it 
was a two-edged sword, for it cut on both sides; and 
when the committee got it, they determined to keep it 
to themselves. T hey did this against my opinion; for I 
was as strenuous and as earnest to have that paper re- 
ported here, as I had been against calling for it from the 
bank. And it may be within the memory of a portion 
of the members of this House, that, in a report which I 
separately made upon this subject, I brought before the 
House, upon my own authority, a list of the members 
of Congress who had received favors from the bank. 
Sir, this also was atwo-edged sword, which cut both 
for it cut in such a way that I did not know 
whether L should be suffered to remain a member of this 
House for having presented it. This is in the memory 
of members of this House, who were also members of 
that. Let us, then, have no discretionary powers. If 
the committee must grope into secret transactions, in 
order that they may point at A, B, and C, and keep 
back the names of D, E, and F, I, at least, am opposed 
to such a state of facts. 1 say, fair play is a jewel; let 
both sides of the question. And still more do I 
desire that these things may be done in a fair and open 
manner, so that four or five years hence no base 
tions the United States Bank may be 
urns, when they have not the means to prove 
returns were not false; that no separate, and 
private, and secret communications of documents before 
the committee, true or false, may be produced against 
the president and directors of the United States Bank, 


ways, 


us have 


accusa- 
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false ret 


that the 


when they have not the means to defend themselves 
avyainst it 
Now, I say that, upon the opinion If have uniform- 


ly entertained, I cannot vote for the amendment of the 
from Pennsylvania. I not wish to know 
what notes, bonds, or obligations, whether as principals 
or endorsers, gentlemen around me, all of whom I es- 
teem as men of honor, have with these banks, I say 
this: that in the list which was presented to the commit- 
tee before, of ail the transactions which were exhibited 
of inembers of Congress, as well as of officers of the 
Government, there was no transaction whatever which, 
in my opinion, could affect the character of any one 
ither side of the House, in any disadvan- 
tdgeous way. ‘There was nothing dishonorable; nothing 
any man implicated need to have been ashamed 
of. But there were things in relation to members of 
this House which probably might have been pointed 

it to their constituents at the next election, and made 


member do 


man upon € 


which 


the instruments of party zeal personal malignity, to 
njure them. ‘There might have been things of that 
sort then, od there may be now. I know not whether 
there were or not; for, as to myself, having heretofore 


taken a deep interest in the proceedings of the House 
in relation to banks, and particularly of the Bank of the 
United States, and standing here, as I have stood be- 
fore, to vindicate the honor of absent high and 
honopable men, the officers of that institution, from slan- 
der, I think it necessary to says that never, since I have 
had a seat in this House, have I, in any sense, had a per- 
inal interest of any kind in that bank, either as a steck- 
iolder or 


those 


a debtor. 


Upon these grounds, sir, | shall, as T have stated, al 
though reluctantly, vote against the proposition of my 
friend from Penn yivania, ind I shall vote also aguinst 
the instructions proposed by the member from Mary- 
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because I conceive those instructions to be far too 
extensive—far more than this House of honorable men 
ought to authorize any committee to inquire into. And 
I shall give this vote the more readily, sir, because the 
member from New York yesterday congratulated the 
House that now gentlemen were more ready to go into 
an inquiry, and that in former times there had been a 
great struggle against the inquiry. , I struggle now 
for what I have always struggled. I cannot consent to 
any examination which shall go into the private affairs 
of others who are not present to defend themselves. [I 
cannot consent to justify any thing which bears the ap- 
pearance of doubt in relation to any transactions of pri- 
vate individuals with banks. Ihave the same objection 
now which I always had, and I have another objection 
to the instructions of the gentleman from Maryland. 
They propose to refer not only the memorial now be- 
fore the House, but all possible memorials that can come 
praying for the recharter of the present banks, or 
for the charter of any new banks in the District of Co 
lumbia, during the whole session of Congress, to the 
same select committee. ‘To refer papers to come here- 
after! It is contrary to all the rules of the House to 
make them a standing committee for every thing, to 
prejudge a question which has not yet been even pre 
sented. Who knows but that to-morrow a memorial 
may come here for the establishment of a new bank in 
the District of Columbia, not connected with any one of 
the present banks? Well, by these instructions, you 
will refer the memorial beforehand, because here are 
certain gentlemen appointed to keep watch over it. 
Not that I distrust those who may be appointed the com 
mittee, for I believe that they will be all honorable men, 
but this resolution proposes that the House shall intrust 
all memorials to this committee for six months to come. 
Sir, I believe that this is an unexampled trust; I do not 
know any instance of it that has ever happened. But 
the jee inal proposition went further, and authorized 
the committee of the House to enter into private con- 
s iltati with any committee of the Senate which 
might be appointed for making a similar investigation; 
not a joint committee, such as is usually appointed; but 
it authorized this private committee of discretion to en 
ter into private consultation with any committee of the 
Senate which might be appointed fora similar purpose- 
a proceeding utterly repugnant to every rule and pri 
ciple of intercourse between the two Houses. I do not 
know but that we might as well add that every memor 
al, public or private, which shall be presented here for 
the next six months—from now to the end of the ses 
sion—shall be confided to this committee, with discre 
tion to do just what they please with it. 

It appears to me, sir, that these instructions transcend 


land, 


here 


all the powers usually given to committees. For my- 
self, | am not willing that any such committee should b 


appointed. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG 


views on th 


said, having differed in his 
3 question, in 1832, from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he would state his reasons for it 

Some gentlemen on this floor brought strong allegations 
the Bank of the United States, and, so far from 
resisting an investigation of those charges, the friends 
of the institution owed it to themselves and it to afford 
every opportunity to probe themto the bottom. When 
the committee was organized and met, the president of 
the bank took a course precisely opp« » that taken 
by the friends of the institution on this fl and chal- 
lenged the most rigid scrutiny rhe rule adopted on 
that occasion by the committee was which, he 
hope d, would gove rn this and every s milar committee 

It was this: that no private transaction, unless it was 
supposed to be of a « ipt nature, should be dragged 
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of merchants and bankers as well as to members of Con- 
gress, &e. He hoped the House would see the pro- 
priety of this course. ‘There. was no question as to the 
correctness of the course taken on the occasion which 
he referred to by the president of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. He tendered unreserved communications, 
and they were made in such a shape as was desired by 
the committee. He did not believe that the president 
had any design, in making them, to impose any misstate- 
ment on the committee. The papers presented were 
merely transcripts from the books of the bank, made by 
the clerks. He did not think any charge could be 
made against the officers of the institution, in relation 
to the paper alluded to. The committee thought it 
unnecessary to lay it before the House or give it any 
publicity, for the reason that it related to private trans- 
actions of an unimportant character. As to the amend- 
ment now offered, he would prefer that it should be so 
modified as to leave it discretionary with the committee 
to report private transactions or not; but he should vote 
for the proposition in any shape in which it might be 
offered, believing, as he did, that it was improper in 
any public functionary to deal with banks and receive 
favors from them. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he agreed perfectly with the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, in reproba- 
ting every thing like slander, in whatever form it might 
be presented; and it was because he reprobated slander 
so much as he did, that he thought the occasion that 
offered that morning warranted him, nay, more, requi- 
red of him, that he should make the explanation he did. 
The charge, as it appeared on the paper Mr. B. saw, 
was Calculated, if he might judge from the face of the 
paper, to produce an impression that the individual re- 
ferred to had borrowed the sum of four, five, or six 
thousand dollars, or whatever the amount was, of the 
Bank .of the United States, immediately before the time 
the investigation took place, or within some few months 
of it. * He was not indicted as an endorser, but as one 
directly indebted to the bank. Now, knowing that to 
be utterly untrue, and knowing it on its face calculated 
to produce a slanderous impression, Mr. B. had thought, 
and still thought, it his duty to expose it. He was, he 
said, against all slanders, whether they came from the 
Bank of the United States, or from any other quarter, 
and was as reacy to denounce them as the gentleman 
himself. 

There was one remark of the gentleman to which Mr. 
B. would particularly recur, He understood the gen- 
tleman to say that ‘this was either a base charge in its 
nature, on account of transactions to which Mr. B. had 
pointed, or else that it was base to make the charge. If 
the gentleman desired to be understood in the former 
sense, Mr. B. agreed with him, and was willing to let 
it be judged by the public. He had not, and should 
not characterize more strongly than the gentleman him- 
self haddone. But if the gentleman meant that it was 
base for a man, who was himself slandered, to expose 
the charge, Mr. B. would tell the gentleman that it did 
not comport with what he considered a proper self-re- 
spect. He held it right to speak out in such cases, in 
all places, in public and before the world, fall where it 
might. Mr. B. did not say who was guilty. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland had said the information was 
furnished by the bank, and Mr. B. said the statement 
was untrue. Surely it was not base to state the fact! 
The original fabrication might be base, but the exposure 
of it could not be so held. He would forbear to say 
any more on the subject. He had said thus much, be- 
cause he deemed it due to the occasion and to himself. 

With regard to the views entertained by the commit- 
tee of investigation at that time, Mr. B. had no cé 


He was not on the committee, and he 


neern 
ared 


pout i! 
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little whether the inquiry was published or withheld 
If some members of the committee thought the inquiry 
proper, and others reprobated it as improper, they 
might adiust the matter as they pleased. And if, after 
obtaining the information, they choose to suppress \t, 
he was equally as indifferent as he was to the subject ot 
inquiry itself. But if the honorable member meant to 
have it understood that this paper was exhibited to Mr 

B. ina secret and clandestine way, or that it was shown 
to him only, and not to others, the gentleman was mis 

taken. It came to Mr. B. in no such light, and in no 
such manner. He supposed at the time it was to have 
been published entire, though he cared not whether it 
was or not; and he never dreamed that this statement 
was omitted, until some time afterwards, on looking into 
the report, he found it had been left out. What be 

came of it he knew not, nor ever heard till to-day; or, 
if he did, it escaped his memory. He was not able to 
say from recollection whether the minority report of the 
honorable member from Massachusetts named all the 
members of Congress or not, or whether the individual 
he referred to was named in it. 

Mr. ADAMS briefly explained. He had referred to 
the names of all who had received favors fromthe bank, 
by having their payments as members made before the 
appropriation was made for it. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he had misapprehended the 
remark of the gentleman, but was satisfied by the ex 
planation. The honorable gentleman and himself seem 
ed to entertain the same opinion of the real character of 
the transaction which he had referred to; they differed 
only upon the propriety of speaking of it. Gentlemen 
might suppose it base and slanderous to speak of it, be 
cause it pointed to the president and directors of a large 
moneyed institution; and such seemed to be the view of 
the honorable member from Massachusetts. Mr. B 
thought the transaction not the less reprehensible on 
that score. If those who conducted the affairs of th: 
bank, as was now ascertained from two or three mem 
bers of the committee, did furnish information he knew 
to be untrue, he held that he was at all times at periect 
liberty to expose it before the world, and should always 
feel it his duty to do so, be the parties who they might. 

Mr. HOWARD called for the reading of the amend 
ment, and said that his object was to inquire from the 
mover whether he intended the period in the latter 
clause to be the'time when public money was first de 
posited in any District bank, or the time when the 
change took place over the country. Ile remembered 
a document in which it was stated that the public mo 
ney had always been deposited in one or more of the 
District banks. If that were the time to which the in- 
quiry was proposed to be extended, he had no objec- 
tron; but if it were intended to limit the investigation to 
the last two years, he would sooner that the limitation 
should be stricken out. It might be that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania intended to show that these loans to 
officers of the Government and the members of Con- 
gress were useful to the public, and necessary, in con- 
sequence of the great delay in passing the annual appro- 
priation bills, whereby it was sometimes absolutely ne- 
cessary to anticipate salaries. Mr. H. said that he re- 
membered a document in which he, in common with 
every other member of the House, was reported as a 
debtor to the Bank of the United States, when, in fact, 
he had never owed the bank a dollar in his life. This 
circumstance arose from the bank’s charging every 
member of Congress with his per diem as he drew it 
from time to time, not deeming itself at liberty, until 
after the passage of the appropriation bill, to transfer a 
portion of the public money to the credit of the proper 
officer of the House. If it were intended to draw an in 
ference from these loans that those corporations were 
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useful, the inquiry might as well be pushed further 
back than the last two years. But it might also happen 


that the object of the limitation might be to show that | 


these corporations had recently made these loans, con- 
trary to their former practice, and, by so doing, inter- 
fered with the money concerns of the Government. It 


seemed to be probable that the business of some of | 


these banks might have become more extensive lately, 
in consequence of the contraction of the business of the 


Bank of the United States; but it was also probable that | 


a portion of their business had always been that of fur- 
nishing facilities to persons connected with the Govern- 
ment, from the cause abovementioned; and if the House 


should limit its inquiry to a very moderate date, the in- | 


ference would necessarily be, that all this was fresh 


business, arising from some recent cause, whereas it | 


might be nothing more than a continuation of their cus- 
tomary proceedings. He did not like to vote for any 


amendment which would prevent access to: this informa- | 
tion, and would be obliged to move to strike out the 


latter clause of it. 


Mr. GRENNELL, of Massachusetts, rose and said the | 


reasons for this amendment to the instructions had not 
been stated by the mover with sufficient distinctness to 
enable him to comprehend them, and none had occur- 
red to his mind of sufficient weight to command his vote 
for the present proposition. The object of the original 
resolution, said Mr. G., was perfectly justifiable, name- 
ly, to inquire into the past conduct and present condi- 
tion of the banks in this District; and for a twofold pur- 
pose: first, to guide the judgment of this House on the 
question of recharter; and, secondly, to show to this 
community the causes and the authors of their embar- 


rassments or sufferings in the matter of the bank cur- | 
Mismanagement and abuse of | 


of this District. 
powers have been charged against several of the District 
banks to such extent as to work a forfeiture of their 
charters, Of the justice of these charges I pretend not 
now to judge. But we have witnessed enough to justi- 
fy a rigid investigation of their concerns and conduct; 
it is due to this community, and to this Legislature, from 
whence these corporations emanated. 

But, sir, is the inquiry proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania at all germane to this original object? 
It seems to me not. What is it? Why, sir, hardly less 
than an arraignment or trial of members of Congress and 
officers of the Government. It would be to raise inju- 
rious suspicions against them, most of whom may have 
been members of a past Congress, and who cannot be 
here to protect themselves, or explain their transactions 
with the banks. Yes, sir, we are to inquire, first, into 
mismanagement committed by the banks, fraudulent and 
corrupt, as is alleged; and then, by the same committee, 
at the same time and by the same inquest, to ascertain 
what members of Congress have taken loans; as if they 
had been participating in such mismanagement, or in 
some bad way connected with these institutions. Now, 
sir, if this branch of the instructions pass, who does not 
see that some portion of the public may connect the mo- 
tives and actions of members and officers of the Govern- 
ment with the improper proceedings of the banks thus 
accused?’ Who does not see that odium may be cast 
upon honorable gentlemen for money transactions as in- 
nocent and fair as any that take place in the dealings of 
men? If you adopt this amendment, the public may 
suppose, and with some reason, that your commission is 
not only an inquest against doubtful banks, but against 
gentlemen as honest and honorable as any in the country. 
Sir, Ido not know any member of Congress, the pre- 
sent or past, a borrower at the banks of 
the District. If there have been such, J doubt not their 

, and the motives that influenced them, have 


transactior 
been fair and upright And I will not allow myself to 


rency 


who has been 
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inquire or to suspect what member or what officer of 
the Government has had loans at these institutions, nor 
what party in this House or country may be affected by 
the proposed inquiry. I am opposed on principle to 
searching into, and displaying before the world, the pri- 
vate transactions of individuals with banks; and so have 
uniformly been my votes in this House whenever such 
questions have been tried. Especially am I opposed to 
an inquiry which, without light or reason, presupposes 
improper connexions of members of Congress with the 
accused institutions. I can imagine no benefit to result 
from the amendment proposed to the instructions, but 
much evil and injustice. 

One word, said Mr. G., as to the duration of this com 
mission proposed by the gentleman from Maryland. He 
proposes to extend it through this Congress.. I should 
be better satisfied if he would limit it to the present ses 
sion 

Mr. HOWARD again asked the gentleman from Pann 
sylvania if he would accept his amendment as a modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. McKENNAN could not, he said, accept the amend 
ment, and the House would therefore pass upon it. He 
had himself a distinct object in view, which was, to as- 
certain the loans made during a certain period. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, remarked that the prop 
osition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would, he 


hoped, be understood as having been offered on his in 


dividual responsibility, and not that of the party with 
which the gentleman usually acted. He considered the 
proposition as totally wrong in principle, and should 
Mr. FE. made some few re 
marks in opposition to the motion, which the reporter 
did not hear. 

Mr. HOWARD said that, after what had fallen from 
the gentleman from Vermont, he would, for the present, 
withdraw his motion, to see what form the 
might ultimately assume. 

Mr. THOMAS rose, he said, to say a few words to put 
himself right before the House in regard toa subject 
which had been alluded to. Before the committee of in 
vestigation proceeded to act, the question of power was 
mooted by the gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. Apams 
At the very first meeting of the committee at the United 
States hotel, the gentleman from Massachusetts assumed 
the position just stated by him, that it was improper and 
incompetent for the committee to investigate any trans- 
actions between the bank and its debtors, and the gen 
tleman was particularly opposed to singling out for pub 


amendment 


lication the transactions between the bank and members 
of Congress. The committee decided against the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, on the ground that unless they ex- 
amined every transaction, and became acquainted with 
the nature of the security given for loans, they could not 
execute their instructions, nor report whether the bank, 
in their opinion, was sulvent or not. As to the publica- 
tion of the documents obtained, he (Mr. T.) reserved to 
himself the exercise of his discretion; and he would not 
consent now to report private transactions of a nature 
unimportant to the public, unless expressly so command 
ed by the House. He was furthermore opposed to the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, because it 
confined to the loans of one bank Ihere 
other banks in the District which had at va mes 
been depositories of the Government money, besides the 
bank referred to inthe proposed amendment. Before 
he sat down he would modify his hut 


was were 


us ft 


yn DY pser ne 


the words ‘‘at the present session’ after the word Con. 
gress, which words w omitted in transcribing the res- 
olution, so that the « nmittee might take charge of the 
memorials in relation to the 1 wal of charters or cre 
tion of new banks in the District, which m 


cht be offer 


luring the present 
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Mr. KINNARD here moved to amend the amendment 
by adding the following: 

And to make the same inquiry, as far as practicable, 
in its application to loans made by the United States Bank 


and branches to members of Congress and officers of 


Government, since the veto of the ‘bill to recharter said 
bank; and also to loans made to members of Congress by 
all the deposite banks. 

Mr. PARKER moved the postponement of the further 
consideration of the resolution and amendments till Mon- 
day next, to give time for printing the various amend- 
ments. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. PARKER opposed the amendments, and also the 
original proposition, in the form in which it was presented. 

Mr. MANN said he was at this time opposed to the 
ainendment, and would ask leave briefly to assign his 
reasons. 

The amendment (said Mr. M.) proposes to instruct 
the committee, as far as may be practicable, to inquire 
into and report the pecuniary relations of the officers 
of the Government, and the members of this House, 
with the Bank of the United States and branches. It 
would, he said, be recollected, by all the gentlemen - who 
were members of the last Congress, that a committee 
was appointed in the spring of 1834, from that body, 
and instructed to make similar inquiries, and an investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Bank of the United States 
generally, in pursuance of a power expressly reserved 
mits charter. Of that committee, Mr. M. said he had 
the honor of having been a member; and as such had 
endeavored, in conjunction with his colleagues, to per- 
form the duty enjoined by the House. In that endeavor, 
the committee had proceeded to Philadelphia, under the 
belief that the directors and officers of the bank, pro- 
fessing their love and favor to ‘* the constitution and 
laws,’ would not be among those who would ‘‘derogate” 
trom the former, nor contemn and defy the latter. But 
(said Mr. M.) what wasthen the treatment which that com- 
mittee, that House, and, through them, the nation, received 
. the hands of the great moneyed power? Sir, (said Mr. 

-») they were defied, contemned, insulted, by those 
who proclaim the ‘‘supremacy of the laws at the gates 
of their citadel.” If you adopt this amendment, sir, what 
assurance have you that your committee, and this House, 
and their constituents, will not again be insulted by this 
contumacious and iNew timate offspring of your creation 
and power? Why, sir, are you‘not sure that, unless you 
send professors, who proclaim by heralds prece ding 
them, not only their love of the constitution and laws, 
but their love of ** golden relations to the bank, and 
their fealty to its power,” you are certain to be defied 
and insulted by resistance, and by reasons similar to ) 
those you may find upon your reco rd for that resistance 
1 wish (said Mr. M.) to recur io a few of those reasons 
on this occasion. That committee were 
send for persons and papers, under the powers of the 

House of Representatives in its constitutional legislative 
capacity, as is _ proposed by the resolution under 
consideration. Believing themselves thus authorized, 
and having exhausted in their efforts, to execute the im- 
portant duty devolved upon them, all the means de- 
pending upon the provisions of the charter, they were 
reluctantly and unwillingly driven to this dernier and 
last resort. That committee, sir, accordingly summoned 
the president of the bank, and their ten directors, to 
appear betore them, and to submit certain books of the 
bank to the inspection of the committee. They appeared 
according to the exigency of the subpoena, and submit- 
ted a written document, 


which had been previously 
proposed and s 
‘ 


gned by them, ‘* as the answer of each to 
the requirement of the summons * In that document 
they declared ® that they did not admit 


ahieat: 
any 4 ”) 
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by appearing, but attended to ‘ manifest their respect to 
the committee; that they did not produce the books 
designated and required,’ because they are not in the 
custody of either of us, but of the board.” They de 
clared, further, that **considering that, as corporators, 
and as directors, we are parties to the proceeding, we 
do not consider ourselves bound to testify, and therefore 
respectfully decline to do so.” Sir, (said Mr. M.,) this 
will be your answer again if you send this committee . 
unless it be of that ‘sacred confidence” kind which 
seemed to be subsequently more successful, from the 
other end of your Capitol. 1 select the terms ‘sacred 
confidence” from one of the replies made by the organs 
or oracles of the bank, to the committee of which I was 
a member, and in which they declare it to be their duty 
**to protect the rights and sacred confidence intrusted 
to their keeping.” They must here have forgotten the 


' provisions of their charter, or have lost their admiration 


authorized to | 


| 
{ 


for **the laws.” It will scarcely fail (said Mr. M.) to 
occur to the House that the reasons assigned by those 
gentleme n for not producing the books according to the 
exigency of the summons, is one of first impression, and 
proceeds upon the idea of the impersonality of corpora 
tions, or, in the quaint language of Lord Coke, ‘* that 
corporations have no souls, albeit they have immortal 
ity.” The president and directors consult together in 
the strong castle of their corporate residence, shielded 
by the panoply of corporate power, upon the exigencies 
of their corporate situation and its political and golden 
relations, in order, as they say, ‘that they may be as 
sisted by the judgment of each other as to the course 
they were individually to pursue; and agree that when 
they emerge forth from the mysterious oracle which 
protects and guides their corporate destiny, they will 
appear in the garb of humble citizens, to manifest thet 
respect, but not to admit any obligation,” refusing to 
bring forth the mysterious records of transactions of 
** sacred confidence” which they are bound to protect, 
‘* because they are not in the custody of either of 
but of the board,;” thus attempting to conceal and ee 
tify their resistance to the lawful exercise of the power 
of this House by confounding together the ideas of cot 
porate and corporal existence; of corporate and personal 
obligations. Let it be remembered, Mr. Speaker, (said 
Mr. M.,) that the theory by which social compacts under 
Governments exist is, that each individual surrenders 
to the authority of the laws such por tion of his natural 
rights as may be necessary for the orderly welfare of the 
whole, in consideration of the. protection afforded to 
rights not surrendered; as, for example, the rights of 
life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness; 
thus creating political obligations to submission on the 
one hand, and conferring political security on the othe: 
The theory of the existence of impersonal and irrespon 
sible beings, called corporations, makes them depend 
upon express, defined contract with the sovereign 
power. These corporate existences, with many heads 
and no soul, with no volition except through the me- 
dium of paper, wax, and seal, do not, lL admit, owe the 
same duties to the State which are devolved upon nat 
ural and visible citizens; yet it is difficult, (said Mr. M.,) 
in applying these distinctions to the transactions under 
consideration, to perceive how it could be maintained 
that the same persons, assembled together, can transmi- 
grate themselves with such magic facility from one ex- 
istence to the other; and, between the two, escape the 
censure of the laws in either. Their argument is, that 


when they are assembled on one side of the table, they 
have the control of the books and papers of the bank, 
but when silently transferred to the other, their mystic 
union is dissolved, and instead of wearing the ‘insignia 
of the order, they wear the mantle of humble citizens, ‘to 
manifest their respect, but not to admit any obligations , 
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Their reasons, sir, (said Mr. M.,) for their refusal to 
give testimony then, will be the same now, if you again 
make the attempt to procure it by the exertion of your 
powers. Those reasons, Mr. Speaker, were surprising 
to the committee, the House, and the country. ‘The ap- 
plication of the principle of magic transformation from 
personality to impersonality was again resorted to by 
consider ng **themselves as corporators, dire ctors, and 
= esto the proceeding,” and therefore not bound to 

ive testimony. They availed themselves of that wise 
maxi im in the rules of criminal evidence which declares 
that no man is bound to criminate or dishonor himself; 
but Mr. M. said that he had not before then contem- 
plated that a public corporation, established professedly 
as a necessary public agent, without personality, or the 
corporate capacity to be guilty of criminal offences, and 

amenable to the laws as such, could undertake to shield 
the mysteries of ‘its sacred confidence,” under a rule of 
riminal evidence which can only be applicable to those 
who have personality, and ‘‘have souls.” It seemed to 
have been forgotten then, and probably will not be re- 


membered now, that the attempt to shield the bank from 


examination, under the principle stated, that it wasa 


of the very contract or charter of its existence, that 
‘fits proceedings may be examined by a committee of 
either House of Congress,” 
servants, by 





and that when its agents and 
its corporate command, refuse such exami- 
nation, and to give testimony necessary to unfold those 
proceedings, the very principles of such existence are 
violated. If, however, the directors in their refusal then, 
acted in their individual and natural capacity, and meant 
to avail themselves, as citizens amenable to the laws, of 
the protection of this obvious and merciful rule of crimi- 
nal evidence to screen their ewn ac 


tions, in their own 
gency as directors and officers, from the scrutiny and 


examination of the public authorities, proceeding accord- 


ng to the forms of law, to vindicate the justice of that 


Jaw, then | cannot but admit, Mr. Speaker, their right 
to do so when arraigned before the judicial 
in its fullest legal extent. It isa right se- 
cured alike to the most humble as well 
ulted citizen. It should, 
the duties of 








the country, 


as the most ex- 
however, be recollected that 
a committee of this House are not judicial. 
They cannot arraign, condemn, nor punish, but simply 
nguire and report the result of those inqu ries to the 
body from whom they emanate To conduct those in- 
juries, they are authorized to examine witnesses on oath. 
In their first step, they are told by the witnesses that 
they claim to be part to the proceeding, as if they 
vere arraigned by that proceeding before the 
judic il tmbune 


S 
bar of a 
al, and prepared to respond, ‘guilty or 
not guilty,” and therefore not bound to re spond to any 
ther question Sir, said Mr. M., if you send a com 
mittee to the bank, with the purposes indicated by this 
amendment, you will meet with the resistance to y 
hority wh ch has be 
fore, and Ww th such re 


met 


our 
en opposed to your inquiries be 
isons for that resistance as were 
before, to some of which [ have alluded and com- 
mented upon, as well to show their existence as their fu 
tility and effrontery, It can, in my judgment, said Mr. 
M., be of no service, therefore, torenew the effort, unless 


, 
* House are now prepared to vindicate their authority. 
in respect 

I 


o the main questions now under conside 


a- 
tion, the sana on to commit the peution from the 
anks Of this District to a select committee, with the 


instructions proposed by the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania, [Mr. McKennan to inquire into their pecuni- 
iry relations to the officers of the Government, I am, 
iid Mr. M., in favor of both propositions. It is well 
known to the other members of this House that the 
Committee on the affairs of this District, standing in the 


piace of its local Legi 
almost oy helme 





slature, is burdened, and sometime 
wit is business rhe rene al of 
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‘hese bank charters is not ordinary business before that 
committee, and does not occur oftener than once in 
twenty years. Itis conceded to be requisite that the 
affairs of these banks and their management and conduct 
of late, more particularly, because they have stopped 
payment, should be thoroughly prot bed and examined 
The Committee on the District of Columbia, with great 
deference and respect I say it, will probably find more 
subjects of business for their action than will be conve- 
nient to them. It is, sir, for the interest of the banks 
themselves, if “they expect a renewal of their charters at 
our hands, to submit their affairs to a thorough examina- 
tion. There can be no objection tothe proposition of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to examine the dealings of 
the public officers, or Representatives on this floor, with 
these banks; because, sir, I venture to believe that there 
is no honorable gentleman here who has such relations 
with themas will subject him to suspicion or censure 
rue, sir, | should prefer to leave the matter of the pub- 
lication of those relations to the discretion of the commit 
tee, because I would not, said Mr. M., bring the private 
transactions of any gentleman before this House 


un- 
necessarily. 


But, sir, as it is intimated that there is some- 
thing ‘‘rotten in the State of Denmark,” let it be found 
out, promulged, and corrected. 

Mr. WARDWELL had hoped that this question would 
have been sooner disposed of, and that an opportunity 
would have been afforded to present petitions, this being 
the last day that the House would sit this week. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Indiana had nothing 
todo with the original proposition. Certain banks had 
applied for a renewal of their charters, and an inquiry 
into the propriety of acceding to these applications was 
entirely proper. The gentleman from Indiana h 
however, offered an amendment foreign to the subj. 
and he trusted it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, would not con- 
sent, he said, to commit a discretionary power to the 
committee, in regard to the proposed inquiry and report. 
He hoped the inquiry and report would be made full 
and ample, and then the House would judge of the pro- 
priety of making the facts reported public or not. He 
did not know what this subject had to do with the Bank 
of the United States. Did that institution seek a renew- 
al of its charter? On the contrary, we were told that it 
was quietly winding up its affairs, and its charter would 
expire before this investigation could be completed 

Mr. McKENNAN said he was reluctant again to t 
pass On the attention of the House, but felt 
to say to the gentleman from Indiana, and to the persons 


i 
(if Ally with whom he ha 1 advis d or consulted, that he 


explicitly 
set forth in the amendment he had offered, and that he 
would not be driven from his purpose by any parliamen- 
tary management or manoeuvre which they might think 
proj to a lopt. Let the gentleman persist in his 
amendment, and let the House, if they think 





res- 


constrained 


had a distinct object in view, which was 





proper, 
adopt it. T.et the examination be as deep and as broad 
and as extended as a majority of the House should think 


proper to direct. He had no objections; but 
as the gentleman’s proposition was totally irrelevant t 


the subject-matter before the House, h 


. ieret re, 
could not vote for it. The banks, into wl concern 
it was proposed to make an examination, petition 
ing for an extension of their chart Mhe Bank of the 
United States had presented 1 ipplication, and 
he could see no propr ty in du 4 quiry nto 
its affairs or its loans. But ift Hou i proper to 
adopt the amendment, let them do it. Tle presumed 
there was no one who had any th to f fsom any 
disclosures which could | nad Already had ¢ 
names of many indis ,3 } from the list obtained 
by the commit! af im ¢ I ted 
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vestigate its concerns, been laid before the public, as 
corrupted and bought up by that bank. The fair busi- 
ness transactions of those individuals had been character- 
ized as the corrupt means of purchasing their influence. 
They had nothing to fear from any further disclosures; 
but whether cr not, was not a consideration for him. 
He knew, and he took this occasion to say, that he had 
no connexion in any one way, either as stockholder or 
borrower, either as drawer or endorser, with the Bank 
of the United States or any of the banks in the District, 
and therefore had nothing to dread from any facts which 
could be brought out by the most enlarged scrutiny 
which the House might think proper to direct. 

To his friend from Vermont, {Mr. Everetr,}] whom 
he was sorry to say, from his position in the House, he 
could not hear, and to the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Mann,] and others who still wished him to modify 
his amendment, he would say that his principal object 
in offering that amendment was to deprive the commit- 
tee of the power of exercising any discretion in the case. 
He had no idea of vesting in any committee of the 
House an arbitrary discretion to select such borrowers 
as they may think proper to present to the House as 
having a corrupt and improper connexion with any of 
those institutions. He wished the committee so instruct- 
ed as to constrain them to pursue an impartial and un- 
prejudiced course. The resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland gives them the power, if they 
think proper to exercise it, of laying before the House 
and the nation the names of A and B, as having a cor- 
rupt connexion with those banks, and of suppressing the 
names of C and D, whose transactions may be as im- 
proper and censurable. He deprecated the idea of 
vesting any such arbitrary power or discretion in the 
committee, and therefore wished it made their duty to 
present a list of the names of all the members of Con. 
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gress and officers of Government who had received | 


. ° we . ° i 
accommodations, in order that a fair view of the case 


might be exhibited. He therefore declined making any 
modification of his proposition. 

Mr. McKIM moved the previous question. 

The motion was seconded by a vote of 87 to 83. 

The question then being, ‘shall the main question 
be now put?” 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said,’as the effect | 
of the previous question would be to cut off the amend- | 


ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he would call 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 
100, nays 96, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beards- 
ley, Bovee, Brown, Bynum, John Calhoon, Carr, Carter, 
Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Coffee, Coles, Con- 
nor, Craig, Cushman, Davis, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, William K. 
Fuller, Galbraith, Glascock, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland 
Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Samuel S. Harrison, Haynes, 
Henderson, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Hun- 
tington, Huntsman, Ingham, William Jackson, Jabez 
Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Benjamin Jones, Judson, 
Kennon, Kilgore, Kiingensmith, Lawler, Gideon Lee, 
Thomas Lee, Leonard, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, May, McKim, McLene, 
Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Muhlenberg, Page, Parks, 
Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, Phelps, 
John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Roane, Seymour, 
Shields, Smith, Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, Toucey, 
Towns, Turner, Turrill, Underwood, Vanderpoel, 
Wagener, Ward, Wardwel!, Webster, Weeks—100. 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Ileman Allen, 
Bailey, Beaumont, Bell, Bockee, Bond, Borden, Bouldin, 
Boj d, Briggs, Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, Cambrel- 
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eng, Campbell, George Chambers, John Chambers,Childs, 
Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Corwin, Crane, Cushing, 
Deberry, Denny, Dromgoole, Evans, French, Philo C. 
Fuller, James Garland, Rice Garland, Graham, Granger, 
Grantland, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hammond, Harlan, 


| Albert G. Harrison, Hazeltine, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, 


Hunt, Janes, John W. Jones, Kinnard, Lane, Laporte, 
Lawrence, Lay, Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Lucas, Lyon, 
John Y. Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, McCarty, 
McKay, McKennan, McKeon, Morris, Owens, Parker, 
James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Phillips, Pickens, Pinck- 
ney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, Rogers, Russell, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Sloane, Spangler, 
Sprague, Standefer, Steele, Storer, Taliaferro, Waddy 
Thompson, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise—96. 

So the House determined that the main question 
should be now put. : 

Mr. TALIAFERRO asked a division of the question, 
so as to obtain a separate decision upon that part of the 
resolution which refers to the select committee petitions 
which may hereafter be presented in relation to the 
banks of the District. 

The CHAIR stated that the division pointed out was 
in order, 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS inquired if it was in order to 
adopt a resolution referring petitions to be hereafter 
presented to a committee. 

The CHAIR decided that it was in order, but that the 
House could, at any time, reverse the order. ; 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, asked the unanimous 
consent of the House to modify his resolution, so as to 
omit that part objected to by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The CHAIR inquired if there was any objection. 

Mr. WISE said, I object, unless we can all have a 
chance to modify. : 

The question was taken first on the commitment of 
the subject toa select committee, and decided in the 
affirmative, without a count. , 

The question was then taken on the instructions, 
omitting the following clause: * to whom shall be refer- 
red all other memorials which may be presented to the 
present Congress,” and decided in the affirmative, with- 
out a division. 

The question was then taken on the instructions, 
omitting that portion of them which relates to future 
petitions, and decided in the affirmative, without a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE H. SHEPPERD asked whether 
the second branch of the resolution, relating to the refer- 
ence of flture petitions, did not rescind a rule of the 
House; whether, if it was adopted, it would not require 
a vote of two thirds to refer to any other committee any 
petition on the subject. 

The CHAIR stated that it was not required of the 
Chair to decide that question until the case should pre- 
sent itself. 

The question was then taken on that part of the in- 
structions which refers to the committee petitions to be 
presented hereafter, and decided in the negative, with- 
out a division. 

The House then adjourned over to Monday. 


Monpbay, January 4. 

Mr. Mannina, of South Carolina, appeared, was 
qualified, and took his seat. 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. J. @. ADAMS presented a memorial from sundry 
inhabitants of the State of Massachusetts, praying the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, and remarked that, in conformity with the 
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course heretofore adopted, he should move that the | 
petition, without reading, be laid on the table. Mr. A 
was here interrupted by 

Mr. PATTON, who asked whether the petition had 
been received. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative 

Mr. GLASCOCK moved that the petition be not re- 
ceived. 

The CHAIR stated that, upon looking into the authori- 
ties, he had formed the opinion that the first question to 
be decided upon the motion of a member was, whether 
the petition be received or not. 

GLASCOCK felt it his 
standing the great discussion which had taken place on 
the subject, again to bring before the House, for its de- 
cision, the qi: restic yn of the reception of these petitions. 
ile contended that, according to Mr. Jefferson’s authori- 
ty, which he cited, the motion was a proper one, and 
did not conflict with the right of petition; and, more- 
over, that it was expedient for the House to sustain the 
motion, if they wished to avoid the consideration of the 
juestion. ‘ 

The CHAIR ve state 
confined strictly 
peti tion. 

Mr. GLASCOCK resumed his remarks 
the motion not to receive the petition. 

Mr. J.Q. ADAMS rose to a point of order. The 
45th rule, he said, required that no petition should be 
debated or decided on the day of its presentation. If 
the rule was not observed, the question might be de- 
bated the whole day, and members deprived of an op- 
portunity of presenting their Ie appealed 
to that rule of order, and demanded, he said, that the 
juestion, if it was debated, should be postponed toa day 
certain, 

The CHAIR decided that the 45th rule could not ap- 
ply toa petition until it had been receive: a: and, there- 
fore, that it was in order to debate the motion not to ree 
ceive, 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS appealed from this decision, and 
thereon asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

Che CHAIR stated the ground of his decision, and the 


luty, he said, notwith- 


d that the discussion must be 
» the question of the reception of the 


ort of 


in supp 


petitions 


the question being, ‘* Shall the decision of the Chair 

stand?” 
4 long discussion arose, in which Messrs. MERCER, 
CRAIG, REED, BRIGGS, BELL, 


SUTHERLAND, 
GLASCOCK, BEARDSLEY, WILLIAMS of North 
Carolina, PATTON, MANN, UNDERWOOD, THOMAS 
of Maryland, HAMER, EVERETTE of Vermont, and 
1. Q. ADAMS, took part. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL sa 
be very deeply 1 


d that he did not profess to 
earned in rules and orders; but the at- 
tention he had paid to what honorable gentlemen had 
already said upon this question of sppesl, and the little 
reflection he had bestowed upon it this morning, had 
brought his mind to the conclusion that the Speaker was 
wrong; and he would very briefly state his reasons for 
the conclusion which his mind had attained 

Mr. V. said it had been remarked by the Speaker, 
and by his honorable colleague, [Mr. Beannstry, } that 
the rules had not provided for such a case as was pre- 
sented by the motion **not to receive the petition,” 
made by the honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Griascock.] It was, then, he suppose d, a casus omissus, 
according to the views of certain gentlemen 
it were so what was the question’ And uid it not come 
at least w thin the spirit of one of the rules of the House? 
Phe question was, whether the motion of the honorable 
ren tle man s Se Georg a coul l be d *b ated to-day ? He 
humbly apprehended that this question was reached by 
the spirit of the forty-fifih rule of this which 
provides that petitions, memorials, and other papers, 
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**shall not be debated or de- 
cided on the day of their being first read.”” These rules 
were the laws of this House; those who enacted these 
rules were the law-makers, who enacted this little code 
for the government of our deliberations here. All gen- 
tlemen who had spoken seemed to concur in the opin- 
ion, that the object of the provision ‘**that petitions or 
memorials shall not be debated or decided on the day of 
their being first read,” was to prevent debate upon a 
single petition, which might consume the day provided 
by the rules for presenting petitions, and thus prevent 
all other petitioners from bringing their petitions before 
the House. We all agreed as to the spirit of the rule. 
If we sustained the Speaker, and permitted the debate 
upon the motion to reject the petition to occupy the d ay, 
would we not entirely frustrate the object of the rule, as 
to which all concurred? That object was to secure to 
all gentlemen, at least for one day, an equal right to 
present their petitions to the House; and here we would 
defeat that object, by permitting one gentleman, on the 
first hour of the first day, to enter upon a debate in re- 
lation to this petition, that would, if not arrested, most 
certainly consume the day. If we sustained the Chair 
(said Mr. V.,) that portion of the rule which inten led 
to guard against debate on the first day of the presenta- 
tion of a petition would be entirely nugatory. Yes, it 
would be worse than a nullity; for it was competent 
for any gentleman, the moment a petition was intro- 
duced, to rise in his place and move that that petition 
should not be received. If it be true that such a motion 
must be forthwith disposed of, and may be debated the 
same day the petition to which it applies is presented, 
then a single member might, at all times, prevent all 
other members from introducing their petitions; because 
it was very obvious that the author of such a motion, in 
order to sustain it, would naturally go, and would surely 
be permitted to go, into the whole sett matter of the 
petition. He would, perhaps, undertake to show that 
it called upon the House to grant an cidmatiaatineel re- 
quest; and we have already had experience enough to 
convince us that speeches about constitutional doctrines 
were never distinguished for brevity Gentlemen who 
entertain adverse views would then undertake to show 
that the object of the petitioners was right, reasonable, 
and constitutional; and we would thus, before the peti- 
tion reached the Speaker’s table—nay, before it passed 
out of the hands of the gentleman who presented it— 
launch forth into a discussion, im ex/enso, upon the 
relative merits snd demerits of the subject-matter of 
the petition; and this, not only to the exclusion of all 
other petitioners, but at a stage of the matter so early, 
that it was very unreasonable to ask gentlemen to vote 
as to the merits or demerits of the object of the os 
tion. {t was well known to the House that he (Mr. V. 
was opposed to the object of this petition, but he felt 
himself called upon to say that he could not sustain the 
S; oe onsistently with what he thought was the spirit 
( f the forty-fifth rule, and cate a with the fair ex- 
ercise ¢ of that equal right of petition which he supposed 
belonged to all the citizens a this confederacy. 

Mr. BYNUM said he entered on the discussion of this 
subject with a mingled sense of pain and pleasure. He 
had ever been opposed to the agitation of this subdject, 
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here or elsewhere, and he denounced now and pro 
tested against the discussion of abolition within the walls 
of this House. But he had said that he rose with a sense 
of mingled pain and pleasure— i was please l to see 
gentlemen show om ir hands on this subject. He there 
bv was enabled to tell those who favored this unholy 
agitation which threatened so imminently the dissolution 
of this blessed Union He had said that he disdained to 
debate this question in th place; this wast ot the prop 
er place to settle it; and he took the occasion to assure 
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gentlemen who thought differently, that that question 
could never be settled within the walls of Congress hall. 
Tt involved rights that this House had nothing to do with, 


Sufferers by Fire in New York. 


1 


nor would his constituents permit him in this place to | 


call them in question. 
sent here to pass on and settle the rights of his people, or 
constituents, totheir property. Whenever that was in- 
vaded, it would not be settled here, but on the battle 
field. 

The SPEAKER reminded Mr. B. that he could not 
debate the merits of the question on an appeal. 

Mr. BYNUM said he was aware of that. He was 


He repeated it, that he was not | 


going on in reply to the remarks of the gentleman from | 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams,] who seemed not to know 
the spirit and feelings of the southern people on that 
subject. That honorable gentleman had said, as well 
as others who preceded him onthe same side of the 
question, that it should and ought to be met. He was 


a 
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from Virginia, [Mr, Parron,] and the honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett.] They had said that 
they thought it unimportant how this question was de 
cided. He (Mr. B.) thought otherwise. He thought 
it a subject of the first magnitude, and an object of the 
greatest importance, to settle a precedent whether this 
House had the right to reject an offensive petition 
whenever it was presented. He hoped the House 
would never consent to bind up its own hands, so as to 
be incapable of defending itself, by refusing to consid- 
er any insulting or otherwise dangerons communica 
tion, that might be incompatible with either its dignity 
or safety. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had said some- 


| thing about the want of precedents on this subject, and 


the last man, he hoped, in or out of the House, that | 


would blink this or any other question; but he had said 
he disdained to meet the question here, and discuss it 
here, because it was not, nor could it be, settled by 
Congress; and gentlemen who thought so deceived 
themselves most egregiously, and he was determined 
that they should know it on the first and every occasion 
that presented itself. 

The SPEAKER again informed Mr. B. that 


os 


he must | 


confine himself to the motion before the House, and | 


was not to discuss the main question. 

Then, (said Mr. B.,) the illustrious framers of this 
body were reputed to be men of intelligence; and, if 
so, they would hardly have organized a body, such as 
this House is, without giving it power to protect itself. 
Tn fact, a contrary supposition would be a reflection on 
their illustrious memories; and how could that be effect- 
ed without the power of rejecting an offensive petition 
or memorial, the very entertaining of which struck 
both at their dignity and very existence? The cases 
alluded to by his honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. Ha- 
mER,] he thought perfectly analogous—the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Ifthe House had not the right to reject, on the first 


blush, an offensive communication on its presentation, 
it was subject, at all times, to the insults and impudent 
abuse of every miserable, contemptible combination of 
wretches that might choose to reflect on and bring it 
into disrepute. Mr. B. said he had thought that, 
after the precedent just read by the honorable Speaker, 
there would not have been any further doubt entertain- 
ed by any gentleman on the propriety of the decision of 
the Chair, or of the course that the petition should take. 
But the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts had ob- 
jected to the similitude or analogy of the two cases; to 
prove which, he undertook to discuss the characters of 
the memorialists—one he said was a foreigner. He 
(Mr. B.) would not say that the characters of the me- 
morialists, whose petition the gentleman had present- 
ed, were worse than foreigners. From the respect 


which he entertained for the honorable gentleman, and | 


for others of the House, he did not wish to discuss the 
characters of those wicked, infamous petitioners, nor 
would he at that time, though there might be a time 
and an occasion when he would speak freely of those 
wretches that were throwing firebrands in this House, 
that might light up a flame, not to be quenched with 
water, but with blood; and the only way, in his judg- 
ment, to avoid it was to stifle every attempt at excite- 
ment on the occasion, by putting an early stop to the 
consideration of all such memorials by an immediate re- 
jection. 

He was sorry that he differed most widely from the 
opinions of two honorable gentlemen, for whom he en- 


tertained the greatest respect—the honorable gentleman | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


that the Speaker had quoted a precedent of eighteen 
years’ standing to justify his decision. He (Mr. B.) 
would call the gentleman’s attention to the conduct of 
the Senate for a precedent or precedents, during that 
ever-memorable session, called the panic session, and 
ask him how many memorials were rejected, and re- 
fused to be considered by that body, and on the same 
day, too, that they were presented’? I ask if the gentle- 
man’s colleagues in the Senate--yes, both of them—did 
not vote to refuse to consider objectionable and offen- 
sive memorials and petitions’ Mr. B. recollected va- 
rious occasions when it had been done by that body, 
during the session alluded to; and why should this House 
be less sensitive, or tenacious of its dignity or safety, 
than the Senate? For his part he could see none; and, 
for himself, he would be the last to acknowledge it 
He hoped the House, therefore, would sustain the Chair 
in the decision it had made, and refuse at once a con- 
sideration of the obnoxious petition. Here the matte: 
could not, and would not, be settled. 

Mr. VINTON rose, he said, not to take a part in the 
discussion, but to endeavor to put an end to it. The 
whole question debated was, whether the motion not to 
receive should be debated to-day or to-morrow; and this 
day being already spent in the discussion, if the House 
adjourned, they should settle the question, and to-mor 
row the motion would be in order for debate. 

On motion of Mr. VINTON, 

The House then adjourned, at four o'clock. 

The following gentlemen were appointed the select 
committee on the banks of the District of Columbia, 
under the resolution offered by Mr. Taomas, of Mary- 
land: 

Mr. Taomas, of Maryland; Mr. Preree, of New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. Rerp, of Massachusetts; Mr. May, of Illinois 
Mr. Beaumont, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Huntsman, of 
Tennessee; Mr. Pixncxney, of South Carolina; Mr 
Ganuanp, of Virginia; Mr. Crarnorne, of Mississipp 

Tuespay, January 5. 
NEW YORK SUFFERERS BY FIRE. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com 
merce, reported the following amendment to the bill 
for the relief of the sufferers by fire in New York, asa 
substitute for the second section of the bill reported 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That the collector 
of the port of New York is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to extend the payment, in the manner prescribed 
in the first section of this act, of all the bonds given for 
duties at the port of New York prior to the late fire, 
and not provided for in the first section as aforesaid, for 


six, nine, and twelve months, from and after the day of 


payment specified in the bonds. Provided, however, 
that nothing contained in this act shall extend to bonds 
which had fallen due before the 17th day of December 
last. 








Mr. C. said the substitute would, he hoped, meet the 
approbation of the House, as it did that of the commit- 
teefof the sufferers; and he gave notice that he should 
ask the House to go into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union to-morrow, for the purpose of 
taking up the bill. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CASEY, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
reported a bill to graduate the price of public lands, 
inake provision for actual settlers, and cede the refuse 
lands to the States in which they lie. Read twice, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the state 

fF the Umon 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Corolina, said the bill and 
eport just made by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Caser,| related toa very important subject; and it was 
desirable that information should be distributed as to the 
nature and object of the measure proposed. He there 
fore moved the printing of 3,000 extra copies of the bill 
and report; which motion, by consent, was considered 

and agreed to. 

MICHIGAN MEMORIAI 


Mr. BEARDSLEY asked leave to presenta memorial 
trom the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Michigan 

An objection being made, 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved the suspension of the rule. 

Mr. BOND said he should move that the memorial be 
not received 

Mr. KINNARD called for the yeas ‘and nays; which 
were ordered. : 

Mr. ASHLEY inquired what was the character of the 
memorial, 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said it related to the general bound- 
ary quest nn. 

Lhe question was t} 
the rule, and it 
aie ; 


, » Nas iJi. 


en taken on the motion to suspend 


vas determined in the negative: Yeas 
f 


LAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CRAIG asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to the postponement of the question of order be- 
fure the House at the last sitting, for the purpose of 
calling the States for petitions; which was objected to. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved the postponement of the 

iestion of order before the House till Tuesday next. 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS asked what was the question be- 
fore the House when it adjourned. 

The journal was read, and Mr. A. 
sent to the postponement. 

Ile motion to postpone was agreed to. 


MICHIGAN MEMORIAL. 
at 


ir. BEARDSLEY presented the memorial of the 
Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, and moved its reference to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

HANNEGAN called for the reading of t] 


g we me- 


expressed his as 





morial 
Ihe Clerk proceeded to read it 
On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the read ng vas 
k ende d; and 


Mr. HANNEGAN moved the 


SUS- 


rejection of the memo- 


rial. 


Phe CHAIR decided that the motion and the subject 
to which it related must lie over till to-morrow. 
PRINTING DOCUMENTS. 
WISE rose and said, that on the 8th day of De- 
cember, it was, on his motion, ordered that 15,000 co- 


pies of the Presid 


M 


nt’s message and accompanying doc- 
uments, and 5,000 copies of the message without the doc- 


§ 
uments, be printed for the use of this House. By the 


Public Lands—Captain Nuthan Hale. 
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law of 1819, it was provided that, in case of inconvenient 


delay in the printing of documents by the printer to the 


House, it should be the duty of the Clerk to employ an- 
other printer, and charge the excess of cost to the print 
er guilty of such delay. He had risen to ask the Clerk 
if he could inform the House what was the cause of the 
delay and gross negligence which had occurred in the 
execution of the order of the House? The message and 
documents were annually ready in ten days; and now a 
month had passed, and but a few copies had been laid 
on our tables. 

The CHAIR said he could not entertain the discussion 
without the assent of the House. 

Mr. GILLET offered to give the explanations re 
quest d. 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved an adj 
agreed to, and 

The House then adjourned 


yurnment; which was 


Wepnespay, January 6 
CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE 
Mr. WARD from the Committee on Military Affairs, 


asked to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the petition of sundry citizens of the town of Coventry, 


| State of Connecticut, praying the erection of a monu 


ment tothe memory of Captain Nathan Hale, of the 
revolutionary army. Mr. W. stated that the committee 
were of the opinion that they possessed no jurisdiction 
of the matter referred. 

Mr. JUDSON moved that the petition of the citizens 
of the town of Coventry be committed to a select com 
inittee; and, in support of that motion, proceeded to re 
mark that this petition came from nearly five hundred 
of his fellow-citizens, who were honest in purpose and 
respectable in character. It had been heretofore refer 
ed to the Committee on Military Affairs, and that com 
mittee had come to the result that the subject of the 
memorial did not necessarily fall within their jurisdic- 
tion. The motion was now made to refer the memorial 
to a select committee, upon the idea that there was no 





| standing committee organized by the House to whom 


the same could be appropriately referred. It was, in 
deed, matter of surprise that, to a request so reasonable, 
there should be one objection heard; when the question 
should be understood, he was sure all such objections 
would be withdrawn 

Captain Nathan Hale, of the State of Connecticut, a 
brave young man, stimulated by his ardent patriotism, 
entered the army, and was intrusted with a captain’s 
commission; and, during that glorious struggle, General 
Washington requested the services of some officer to 
ascertain the condition of the invading army, when a 
knowledge of the movements of that army were essential 
to the existence of the American army. No officer could 
be found to perform this delicate and hazardous service, 
until Captain Hale became a volunteer, and, in that 
service, he died a martyr in the cause. 

No notice had ever been taken of that event by the 
Government. It was due to the honor of the nation that 
it should now be done; and this was the object of the 
reference moved. This was not without precedent. 
Congress had ordered a monument to be erected ovet 
the remains of the lamented General Brown, at the ex- 
pense of the United States. Every American approved 
the course; and it might now be asked, was not thisa 
case of equal moment? Should the reference be made, 
it would be competent for the committee to report on 
the specific prayer, or they ™ ght rep rt that s iitable 
measures be taken to remove to the sepulchre of his 
fathers the remains of Captain Hale, or to extend to his 
heirs at law the benefits of the resolution of 1780. 

The House should not be now detained further on th® 
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mere question of reference; but when the committee | 


should have reported, it should then be his business to 
show this House that these petitions must not be sent 
away unheard. 

After a few remarks of an explanatory character, and 
in reference to the meritorious services of Captain Hale, 
by Messrs. JUDSON, WARD, PEARCE of Rhode Isl- 
and, ADAMS, and TOUCEY, the memorial was refer- 
red to a select committee of five, and, on motion of Mr. 
BRIGGS, ordered to be printed. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 


The CHAIR proceeded, under the rule, to call for 
resolutions by States, commencing with the State of 
Maine. 

Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, submitted the following res- | 
olution: 

Ziesolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slave ry in the District of Colum- 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And be 
it further resolved, that, in case any petition praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia be here- 
after presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the House 
that the same ought to be laid upon the table, without 
being referred or ‘printed. 

Mr. JARVIS said the resolution which he had just 
submitted was precisely similar to the one which the 
gentlem an from Georgia [Mr. Owens] had endeavored 
to bring before the House without succe *, and he now 
offered it at his request; but he was not doing so out of 
mere courtesy to that gentleman, but from a desire that 
this subject might be settled in such a manner as might 
be satisfactory to the southern people. 

Mr. ADAMS requested that this resolution might be 
postponed until the States were called through for reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. JARVIS resumed. He said if he thought there 
was any probability of keeping off a discussion of the 
subject, he would not object to having it postponed; 
but, as it was, he thought we might as well take it up 
now as at any other time. He did not mean to enter 
into a discussion of the subject, but merely to state, 
in a few words, that, from all he had seen for the last 
month, he entertained no doubt that not only a large 
majority of the House, but also a large majority of the 
Representatives of the non-slaveholding States, were 


’ 
decidedly averse to any action on the subject of the 


L 


abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia by 





Congress. His constituents deprecated the agitation 
of the question. They consider that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the southern States, and that any interfer- 
ence by us would be unwise and unwarrantable. He 
thought he was fully justified in making this assertion, 
by what took place in Maine during the last summer. 
In the meetings which were then held party spirit was 


lost sight of, and men who had never acted together be- 
fore were found uniting, like a band of brothers, to 
avert a catastrophe which impended over us. Then, 


without distinction of party, the most prominent in sta- 
tion, in private worth, in wealth and intelligence, attend- 
ed these meetings; and resolutions were adopted at 
them which spoke but one language, and that was a rep- 
robation of the abolitionists. By permission of the House 
he would read a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at the meeting which was held at Augusta, the 
seat of Government of the State of Maine: 
‘Resolved, That any interference by the non-slave- 
holding States on the subject of slavery is inc ympatible 
with the preservation of the eileen we view with re gret 
and alarm all attempts to excite such interference o1 


‘ 
i I LO 


disturb the peace of the country by the fruitless agita- 
tion of that exciting subject; and we hok 1 it to be the 
duty of every patriot to ‘frown upon the first dawning 
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of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which nuw 
bind together its various parts.’ ” 

Mr. J. said that comment on this resolution was use 
less. It was not his intention to enter further into this 
discussion; nor would he have said thus much, had it 
not been for misrepresentations (no doubt unintentional! 
which had been made upon this floor, with regard to 
the feelings of the people of the eastern States, whic! 
at the time, there was no opportunity to repel. 

When Mr. J. concluded his remarks, 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS moved to lay the resolutions or 
the table. 

Mr. GLASCOCK asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER asked for the reading of the resolu- 
tions; which being done, the question was taken on lay 
ing the resolutions on the table, by yeas and nays, as fol 
lows: 

Yras——Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 
Anthony, Ashley, Bailey, Beaumont, Bond, Borden, 
Briggs, Carr, George Chambers, John Chambers, Childs, 
Clark, Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Davis, Denny, Evans, 
Philo C. Fuller, Grennell, Haleys Hiland Hall, Ham 
mond, Hard, Hardin, Henderson, Hoar, Howell, Inger 
soll, William Jackson, Janes, Joseph Johnson, Kennon, 
Kinnard, Klingensmith, Laporte, Lawrence, Lincoln, 
Logan, Love, Job Mann, S. Mason, McComas, McKen 
nan, Milligan, Morris,Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, Peyton, 
Phillips, Petts, Reed, Russell, Shields, Sprague, Storer, 
Sutherland, Underwood, Vinton, White, Whittlesey, 
Lewis Williams, Wise— 66. 

Nays—Messrs. Ash, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beards 
ley, Bell, Bockee, Boon, Brown, Buchanan, Bunch, 
Bynum, William B. Calhoun, eee Campbell, 
Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman,N. H. Claiborne, J. F 
H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, C is s, Connor, Craig, 
Cramer, Cushman, Deberry, Doubleday, Dromgook 
Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fry, Wilham K. 
Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet 
Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grantland, Grays 
Griffin, Joseph Hail, Hamer, Hannegan, Samuel 
Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Haynes, Hazeltin 
Hiester, Holsey, Hopkins, Howat ad, Hubley, Hunting 
ton, Hunstman, Ingham, Jabez Jac kson, Jarvis, R. M 
Johnson, Cave Jolinson, Henry Johnson, John W 
Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kilgore, Lane, Lan 
sing, Lawler, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, 
Loyal!, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Manning, Marti 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Maury, May, McKay, 
McKeon, McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Pat 
ton, James A. Pearce, Phelps, Pickens, Pinckney, 
Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Riple 
Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Seymour, William B. eC} 
ard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shinn, Slade, Smith, 
Spangler, Standefer, Steele, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, 
John Thomson, Toucey, towns, Turner, Turrill, Van 
derpoel, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Weeks—135. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the orders of the cay ; 
but withdrew his motion at the request of Mr. WISE, 
who pledged himself to renew it. 

Mr. WISE then moved the following amendment 

Amend by striking out after ‘* Hesolved,” and insert 

‘ That there is no power of legislation granted by the 
constitution to the Congress of the United States to abol 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, and that any at- 
tempt by Congress to legislate upon the subject of slave- 
ry will be not only unauthorized, but dan yerous to the 
Union of the States.” 

Mr. WISE said, before he renewed the motion of the 
gentleman from New York, he would take that opp: 


t 
; Ye 


; 


| tunity to say that he hoped his amendment to the reso- 





ee 
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lution of the gentleman from Maine would bring the di- 
rect question before the House. The war was now com- 
menced between evasive and direct propositions upon 
this subject, for he regarded the propositions of the gen- 
tleman from Maine as entirely evasive. He regarded 
them as unsatisfactory to the South, and nothing could 
satisfy them but a bold, direct, and manly vote upon this 
question. Let it be settled. That was all they asked 

He wished now to see who would vote for the one prop- 
osition, and who for the other. He wished to sce now 
who would move the previous question to cut off this 
amendment. He wished the whole South to mark it, if 
the previous question to this amendment should be put 
upon them. Let them toe it, and let the South be un- 
deceived, or Jet the South be guarantied in her rights. 
Mr. W. moved to print the original resolution and the 
amendment, and then renewed the motion for the orders 
of the d iy. 

Mr. GLASCOCK rose to request the gentleman from 
Virginia to withdraw his motion, as he simply wished to 
offer an amendment to the resolution also 

Mr. WISE said it lay with the gentleman from New 
York 

Mi CAMBRELENG assented. 

Mr. GLASCOCK moved the following, as an additional 
resolution: 





fesolved, That any attempt to agitate the question of 
slavery in this House is calculated to disturb the com- 
promises of the constitution, to endanger the Union, and, 
if persisted in, to destroy, by a servile war, the peace 
and prosperity of the country. 

rhe CHAIR said the gentlen an must move it as an 
amendment to the amendment 

Mr. GLASCOCK then made that motion 

Mr. WISE accepted it as a modification of his amend 


Mr. GLASCOCK wished, he said, his amendment to 


{ f 


xe Oercd as a substitute for that of the gent! 


man trom 
the whole question, in some form or 








presented to the consideration of the 

id that could only be done by moving 

ike out from the amendment all after a certain 

word It would be competent for the gentleman from 

Georgia to move to strike out all after the word “ that,” 
and insert his amendment. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he would make that mot 
His object was, as « xpressed by the gentleman from \ 
ginia, to come to some understanding, and, by some « 
rect and ¢ sive vote, asc 1 how fa h n ern 
bi en were disps | with ofthe § hon 
this question; and he was gratified to find that, for t 
first time, it began to assume some tangible shay 

Mr. G. said he wished it distinctly understood that, 

f as the resolutions of the gentleman from Maine went, 


they met his approbation; but that they did not go far 


€ nough Was pe ifectly clear to himse lf, and evident upon 
the very face of them. Whatever might be the const 





tutional difference of opinion as to the right of Congress 
o interfere with slavery in the District of Columbia, it 
was expected by the South, if such a right be recog- 
nised, (which he would not for a moment “bel eve, ) that 
something definite should be done, and that we should 
be placed n possession of thie r views on this important 
subject; and he believed they would be such as to quiet 
'l fears, and sooth the feelings of a now agituted 
peop! If, however, he was mistaken, in the lan- 

re of his resolut n, durtl attempts to agitate this 
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South, and if such a result was anticipated, gentlemen 
were indeed mistaken. But he did believe that if, on the 
present occasion, there could be a clear expression of 
opinion against the right of Congress to interfere with 
slavery in this District, coupled with the sentiments of 
the public meetings held throughout the different States 
of the North, that it would tranquillize the ** troubled 
waters,’ and have the tendency to quiet and satisfy the 
South. But if it be not done, these fond anticipations 
would never be realized. Now, said Mr. G., was the 
proffered time for his northera brethren to come forth, 
the crisis had arrived when they should speak out, and 
if they spoke and acted as he expected, then all would 
be well 

Mr. G. said he had no obj tions thata direct resolu 
tion, or series of resolutions, should be offered, declaring 
that it was a violation of the constitution for Congress to 
interfere with slavery here; that he had satisfied himselt 
it was unconstitutional, and should vote for any such 
But, whilst he was disposed to do this him 
self, he was not prepared to censure those, or impugn 
the motives of such as might differ with him 
felt itto be his duty in candor to state that, so far as the ab 
stracl question of the constitu rt 











resolution. 


val right was 


is to this Distri t, there were various and 





opinions, among the best } 
lawyers of the country, and he regretted that some of 
these were to be found even in the South. And even 
here, in this House, said Mr. G., he knew several wh 





would vote against any res ion declaring it unconsti 
tutional in Congress to interfere with slavery in the Dis 
trict, but who would ge heart and hand with the south 
ern members against any such interference, and against 
the reading and even printing of the petitions of the abo 


litionists, or furthering their views, cither directly ori 











directly And, from what had taken place, he looked 
with great confidence for a warm and cordial supp f 
the re ution which he had the h r to oite le 
thought it the least the South ouglit to expect, and what 
thev had ai t to reg % n } thren of e 
Nor | 

N HOLSEY th ; 1, af ceed { 
moments, fave way to 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, who moved the orders of U 
dav; which motion was ‘eed { 

EMINOLE UOSTILITIE 

oO of M CAMBRELENG, ii 

‘ it ( rimitt f VW eon th tate 
( { . Clann i 

) tH i Mr. ¢ LENG, t 
I led ( wi 
? 4 LS a ep i - repr oe 

y the § Indians. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $80,000 be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any mone: 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for tl 
penses attendin: repression of hostilities commenced 
by the Sem ] Ind ins in Flo ida. 

A con inication from the Secreta fw 

t was id; whe ' 

Mr. CAMBRELENG ] | t 
iut mn | by thie eer . A | 

aste and desolated the cou y for eighty » &e 

Mr. VINTON inguired ' ther t gentleman from 
New ¥ k was in p es i \ jor t 1 as to t 
cause of this war, « 

Mr. CAMBRELI 25a ; 
pa k of ¢ j i 1 I I 
tu ’ l i list sa { I A t A WwW Ti 
the Semi gf ‘ 1 of v 1 had been po 
| ] ) time m 1 when a port 
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of these Indians had determined to remove, two of their 
own chiefs had been murdered by themselves, &c. The 
gentleman from Ohio could examine the correspondence 
in his possession, and he would be able to satisfy himself 
on the subject. 

Mr. VINTON inquired when the treaty alluded to 
was made? He did not wish to delay the passage of 
the bill; but if it was the treaty of 1823, or 1824, it 
was his intention to move to amend it by making it obli- 
gatory on the United States to carry that treaty into 
effect. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG adverted to the necessity of 
speedy action upon this subject. ‘The war was pro- 
gressing. Fifteen hundred Indians were in the field, 
and they were opposed by only about two hundred 
troops. Unless speedily repressed, they would probably 
make inroads upon the State of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman from Ohio desired to raise a question or a debate 
upon the treaty, he could select another opportunity, 
without embarrassing the present measure. 

Mr. ADAMS called for the reading of the bill; which 
having been read, 

Mr. A. rose and said: Mr. Speaker, 1 propose to 
amend this bill, by introducing after the words ‘to be 
expended,” the words ‘‘under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, conformably to law.”? My objection 
to the bill as it now stands is, that it is an appropriation 
rather too indefinite; and 1 make this motion now, more 
with a view to anticipate what 1 presume will be an 
amendment proposed in another place, than for any 
other consideration. And I make it now the more readily, 
because at the close of the last session of Congress in 
the case of a similar appropriation, not only the appro- 
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appropriation, the Senate immediately adhered to their 
rejection; and, as | understood, (for I dv not know offi 
cially the grounds and principles upon which the Senate 


; rejected the appropriation, ) but it was understood to be 


upon the ground that this was an indefinite throwing of 
three millions of dollars into the lap of the Executive, 
entirely at his discretion, and without being circum 
scribed even by any specified limits. The immediate 
consequence of this was, that the bill came down to this 
House; a committee of conference was demanded and 
was held, and a compromise was made, by which the ap 
propriation was reduced, I think, to eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and something of a limitation of the 
terms in which it was expressed was introduced: the 
terms were not quite so indefinite as in the original bill. 
This serves to show that the real objection which was 
taken in the other branch of the Legislature was to the 
indefinite terms in which the appropriation was made; 
and that there is some plausibility at least in the sugges 
tion, Linfer from the fact of the committee having agreed 
to make it more definite in its terms, as well as to reduce 
the amount. Sir, it so happened that this compromise 
was too late; and, in consequence, not only the appro 


| priation, but the whole bill, failed, to the very great in 


priation itself failed, but the whole bill to which it was | 


annexed (and au extremely important one it was) failed 
entirely, as I understood, in consequence of the in 
definite nature of the appropriation. 

Here, sir, is an appropriation for eighty thousand 


dollars only—that was an appropriation for three millions; | 


but the principle is the same. Here is an appropriation 
for the suppression of a war with the Seminole Indians. 
Well, si*" under whose di 


rection is the money to be 
expended? 


Is it to raise an army? 
the United States says that Congress shall have exclusive 
power to raise an army. In what manner is it to 
expended? Is it intended by this appropriation 
eighty thousand collars to give to the 
United States power to raise men—to raise a force? 


be 
of 
Executive of the 
Is 
it intended to confer upon him the power of exercising 
that which the constitution has exclusively reserved to 
Congress’? If this is the intention, I shall be most reluc- 
tantly compelied to vote against it. If it is not the in- 
tention, Lask that something or other should be intro- 
duced into the bill which shall explicitly state under 
whose direction, and in what manner, this money is to 
be disposed of; so far, at least, as that it shall be ex- 
pended according to law. 


The constitution of 


When the appropriation of last year, to which I have | 
referred, was introduced to this House by the same gen- | 


tleman, [ believe, who proposes this, I voted for it, 
indefinite as the terms in which it was expressed were; 
but I did so under a principle which I have always un- 
derstood to prevail, and which I never considered as 
doubtful, until it was made a question on that occasion; 
and that was, that, make your appropriations ever so in- 
definite, grant to the Executive a hundred millions of 
money to be ‘expended, you give him no power to ex- 
pend one dollar without the authority of law, separate 
from, and independent of, your appropriation. Well, 
sir, when that bill went tothe other branch of the Legis- 
lature, this appropriation for three millions of dollars 
was not only negatived and rejected, but, when it came 
back to this House, and House had insisted on the 


the 


Vit 


jury, in my humble opinion, of the interests of the 
country. I believe the appropriation itself would have 
been a most profitable and useful one at thattime. I 
believe that the bill was one of the most important that 
was introduced during the session, and that the country 
is now suffering in consequence of its failure. 

I ask the gentleman, therefore, to assent to the intro 
duction of something lke these terms: ‘* to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, conforma 
bly to law.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG briefly replied to some of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He had 
no objection to the amendment which had been pro 
posed. 

Mr. EVERETY made a few remarks, which 
wholly inaudible. 

The amendment was then agrecd to, and the bill laid 
aside. 


were 


NEW YORK SUFFERERS BY FIRE. 


The committee proceeded to consider the bill making 
appropriations for the relief of the sufferers by the fire 
in the city of New York. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG made 
ments; which were agreed to. 

Mr. C. then offered a substitute for the second sec 
tion, (being the same which was contained in the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday;) which was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained briefly the provisions 
of the bill; stated the various acts, from 1790 te 1801, 
for remission of duty in cases of fire; and, from 1803 to 
1824, for extension of credits in similar cases. He re 
minded the committee that the question was not now of 
remission of duty on goods destroyed by the fire, but 
one which concerned Government quite as much as its 
debtors. On the question of remission, when it cain 
before them, he should submit his views; and be hoped 
a majority of the House would concur with him. ‘To 
the bill now submitted he anticipated little opposition 
The first section was in conformity to the usage of Gov 
ernment in cases far less important; the second would 
apply to debtors of Government equally unfortunate, 
but not provided for in the first section. 

Mr. C. then went into an argument to show that, 


7 


several verbal amend 


while under the old laws and long credits, the merchauts 
had enjoyed the use of the public money; under the late 
revision, by substituting cash duties on woollens, and 
three and six months on all other goods, the merchant 
was compelled to advance the duties to Government; 
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and that those debtors for whose relief the bill was de- | appropriation fur repressing hostilities on the part of the 
signed had actually advanced to the Government, in | Seminole Indians. f 

1835, near twelve millions —s independent of the | The amendment to the latter bill was concurred in, 


three or four millions now due. 
ment being a lender to its debtors, ‘the city of New York 
was actually a lender to Government of millions beyond 
the amount now deposited in that city, which had been 
advanced, and was now loaned to the East, West, North, 
= South. The extension of the bonds was merely to 

estore temporarily that which they had advanced. The 
a nsion of credit on bonds for duties 
which had been imported within three months, and some 
of which had been entered within a week—some even 
on the day of the fire. The second section of the bill 


So far from Govern- | 


on goods, all of | 


and the two bills were ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time to-morrow. 
The House then adjourned. 


Taunspay, January 7 
of UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
Mr. J. Q@. ADAMS rose, he said, to make an in juir'y 


| of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


| and that of Mexico. He 


in fact merely contemplated extending the payment of 


the bonds to a period which, under the old credit laws, 
they would have been entitled to. It simply proposed 
to allow our debtors time, as one of the committee had 
expressed himself, to ‘clear away the ruins, before we 
demanded the payment of our bonds.”” The Govern- 
ment would save money by the extension proposed, 
while it would lose by insisting upon the payment of its 
bonds during the first quarter of the present year, which 
he thought would be a period of pressure not surpassed 
by any since 1825. The Government should act upon 
the principle of every other creditor—it must, like banks 
and capitalists, extend credit to its debtors, or take the 
chance of losing its debts. He could not anticipate op 
position to such a measure, 
tions to it to answer them. 
Mr. HARDIN said he had the bill before him, and he 
could not find a eentleman who understood the amend- 
ments. He found in the bill, as originally printed, that 
he first section extended a credit of three, four, or five 
years, making the credit equal to four years, while there 
was no provision that these petitioners should pay inter- 
est. This was giving the merchants tw enty-four per 
cent., while there w 
offices, none to holders of real estate, none to those who 
had buildings on ground rent, but all to the merchants. 
He wished to call attention to the subjects. Credits 
ought never to be extended, upon the mere assent of 
security. If there was to be an extension made, it ought 
ynly to be made when the principal and security both 
came forward and gave new bonds. But unless there 
could be a satisfactory reason assigned, he could never 
vote for the second section of the bill. 
section propos ? 


} lus revenue 


What does that 

It proposes to give away all the sur- 
West of the Alk ghany mounts 1ins, some 
eight or ten millions were collected for lands. 
all to be given away, for the benefit of the merchants of 
New York? Mr. H. concluded by moving that the com- 
mittee rise and report the first two bills, and ask | 
to sit again on the bill before the committee; 
drew the motion at the request of 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, who said the gentleman had 
fallen into an error. The second section had been 
amended by striking out the part the gent! 
exception to. 


eave 
but with- 


eman took 

The bill was then passed over 

CONVENTION WITH SPAIN 

On motion of Mr. MASON, of Virginia, the commit- 
tee proceeded to consider the bill providing for carryi 

o effect the convention with Spain. 

gre a brief explanation by Mr. MASON, and a few 
remarks by Mr. ADAMS, the latter suggested the pro- 
priety of looking further into the subject, and for that 
purpose he m oved that the committee rise 
agreec| to 

The committee then rose and reported to the 


the bill making partial appropriations for the support of | 
Government for the year 1856, and the bill making an 


; which was 


and should wait for objec- | 


is no relief extended to insurance | 


Was this | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


House | 


| 


; the Seer eee 1e Ohio s! 


| ceeding 


on the subject of the relations between this Government 
adverted to some statements 
on the subject, which appeared in the National Intelli 
gencer of this morning, and which, at his request, were 
read by the Clerk. Mr. A. said the question which he 
wished to ask of the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations was, whether the committee had received 
any communication from the State Department on the 
subject of the relations, political or commercial, between 
the United States and Mexico. If they had not, he con- 
cluded that they might receive such information to-day 
or on Monday, for a motion would probably be made to 
adjourn over till Monday. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, (chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, ) said, in reply, that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had received no communica- 
tion from the State Department on the subject of the 
relations of the United States with Mexico, whether com- 
mercial or political; and that they had no information on 
that subje ct other than that contained in the message of 
the President of the United States, delivered at the com- 
mencement of this session. 

Having seen a statement in a newspaper of yesterday's 
date, founded on a commercial letter, that the arbitrary 
measure alluded to by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had been adopted by the Mexican Government, he (Mr. 
M.) had called at the State Department, and was in- 
formed that no intelligence had been received on that 
subject. He M.) had no doubt that, if the ru- 
mor proved to be true, information would be promptly 
communicated to Congress. 

Mr. ADAMS said he would give notice that, unless, to- 
day or on Monday, information on the subject should be 
received by the Hlouse, he would submit a 
in regard to it 

Mr. HARDIN moved that the rule be suspended, in or- 
der to receive petitions, beginning where the House left 
off on a former day He saw no reason, he said, why 
iould not be heard from 


as well as the green mountains of Vermont. The motion 


was agree d to. 


MICHIGAN MINING COMPANY. 

Mr. VINTON moved to reconsider the vote by which 

the following resolution offered, on leave, by Mr. Jones, 
of Michigan, was agreed to. 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 

s'ructed to inquire into the expediency of granting and 


extending the right of pre-emption to the miners or dig- 





gers of the Mining Company, situated in the rritory 
of Michigan.”’ 
Mr. VINTON spoke in support of the motion, and 


stated that the Government had been defrauded 
the pre-emption acts out of a million of dollar 
ed these people distinctly to understand 
will not be countenanced by 
and he therefore opposed the resolu! 
of an inquiry. 

Mr. JONES, of Michigan, briefly replied to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio 

Mr. RIPLEY said the experience which the Goy- 


under 
He wish- 
that the pro- 


+} 


the Government, 





venin the form 
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ernment had had of the operation of the pre-emption 
acts ought to satisfy the House that the system ought 
not to be carried any further. In one case, to which he 
referred, in Louisiana, ten millions of dollars’ worth of 
public lands were covered by pre-emption rights—not 
of actual settlers, but by fraudulent settlements made by 
capitalists from New York and New Orleans. He had 
himself drawn up a resolution proposing an inquiry on 
this subject, with a view to detect and punish such 
frauds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said the facts 
disclosed went certainly to prove that Congress ought to 
be exceedingly guarded in relation to acts of this kind. 
Even if no fraud nor abuse had been practised in relation 
to them, still he thought the resolution of the gentleman 
from Michigan ought not to pass, because it introduced 
anew kind of pre-emption not heretofore recognised 
by the Government. It had been heretofore granted 
only to actual settlers who cultivated their lands, but 
this proposition went to give the right to individuals who 
lived by digging lead. The principle, he thought, was 
wrong, and he was opposed to the inquiry, because it 
encouraged an expectation in the parties concerned, 
which would never be realized. 

Mr. ASHLEY said there would be no objection toa 
resolution of inquiry. It was perfectly proper to make 


an inquiry in regard to the rights of those who were | 


located near lead mines. It was conceded that frauds 
had been practised under the pre-emption system, but 
this was no argument against the extension of the sys- 
tem, under proper guards. Pre-emption was one of the 
privileges which the Government ought to extend to 
settlers of public lands; and, in regard to the lead mines, 
it could be shown that the proceeds arising to the Gov 
ernment from renting them did not pay the expenses 
of collection, and the settlers near them were as much 
entitled as any other class of settlers to the privilege. 
He was happy to believe that the State which he in part 
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| 


represented, though a large portion of the land there | 


belonged to the Government, furnished an exception to 
charges of fraud practised under the pre-emption acts. 
He had never heard of an instance of the kind as having 
occurred there, 

The class of settlers to whom the pre-emption acts 
appl ed were the very p yorest persons who em erated 
from the old States. If they were not allowed 
privilege, they must become slaves, and labor for others 
until they could acquire a sufficient sum to purchase at 
the land sales. There was many a family which had 
gone to the West poor, and had there been made com- 
fortable and respectable by means of this privilege. 


this 


Those who settled the western country, who were the | 


pioneers of civilization there, who cut the roads, estab- 
lished schools, and erected mills, for those who followed 
them, were the people of this class, the settlers—some 
gentlemen might call them the intruders—on the public 
lands. He was well convinced that the Government 
had lost nothing by the pre-emption laws, except by 
some fraudulent acts, and it was no reason why the sys- 
tem should be abolished because some abuses had been 
practised under it. The committee could guard the law 
in such a way that no abuses could be practised hereaf- 
ter. Toreject the application of these individuals, after 
the system had been so generally extended heretofore, 
would be, he conceived, unjust. The State of Ohio had 
received the full benefit of the system, and from that 
quarter there ought to be no objection to the resolution. 
Mr. LANE spoke in favor of continuing the pre-emp- 
tion system, which, he said, was as old 
themselves, and was one of the most val 
adopted in relation to the public lands. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said he held 
a resolution on the subject of the frauds un 
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emption acts, which had been referred to, and moved 
the suspension of the rule in order to offer it. 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved a general suspension of the 
rules in order to offer resolutions of inquiry; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, then submitted the fol. 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of modifying 
the different acts of Congress granting pre emption 
rights to settlers on the public lands, so as to protect the 
rights of the settlers, and prevent fraud against the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. DAVIS made some remarks on the subject, and 
moved the following amendment to the resolution: 

And also into the expediency of extending to the 
actual settler on all lands that have been in market for 
five years, which pre-emption privilege shall extend for 
four years from and after the 19th of June next. 

Mr. MAY opposed the amendment. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the further considera- 
tion of the resolution and amendment be postponed till 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON, asa member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, stated that the subject of the pre-emption 
laws was now before that committee 

After some remarks from Mr. WILLIAMS, of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. HAMER moved that the resolution be laid on the 


| table; which was rejected 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved the pre 
vious question; which was seconded by the House, 81 
to 54. 

The main question was then ordered, and the resolu 
tion was agreed to. 

SEMINOLE HOSTILITIES. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, moved to suspend the rules 
in order to proceed to the orders of the day. It was liis 
purpose, he explained, to call up the bill making ap- 
propriations for repressing the hostilities of the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. He said very distressing news had 
been received this morning in regard to the progress of 
the Indians. They were now on their way to the seat 
of Government of Florida. The President was anxious 
to take immediate steps for checking them; and, in or- 
der to do so, it would be necessary to call upon the 
Governor of Georgia for a militia force. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill appropriating 
eighty thousand dollars for the repression of the hos. 
tilities of the Seminole Indians was read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. CONNOR moved that the rules of the House be 
suspended in order to submit a motion that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next 

The motion was agreed to: Yeas 99, nays 38. 

Mr. CONNOR moved that when the House adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to amend the motion by 
striking out Monday and inserting Saturday, and there 
upon asked the yeas and nays; which were refused 





in the negative. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked the yeas and nays on the « 
ginal motion, and they were refused. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Cox- 
wor to adjourn to Monday, it was agreed to. 

The House then adjourned, 





Monpay, Janvary 11. 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
Mr. J. @. ADAMS had given notice, he said, that, on 
this day, he would make a proposition in reference tc 
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some reported proceedings of the Government of Mexi- 
co. He had since called at the State Department, and 
had ascertained not only that the Government had re- 
ceived no official information on the subject of the arti- | 
cles published in the newspapers, but that those articles | 
were, probably, without any foundation in fact. He had | 
therefore no proposition to make at present. He, how- 
ever, had seen two articles, which exhibited our relations 
in such a state as to make it necessary both for Congress 
and the Executive to keep a watchful eye to that quar- 
ter. The one was, that eleven citizens of the United | 
States had been taken by the Mexican forces, and shot 
by order of a court martial. The other was a remon- | 
strance from the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico 
to this Government, in relation to the interference of | 
American citizens in the affairs of Texas. He could not 
say whether the remonstrance was a genuine paper, but, 
if it was, he presumed a communication would be sent 
to the House on the subject at a proper time. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE inquired whether the Committee 
of Ways and Means was ready to call up the bills making | 
appropriations for the army and navy and fortifications. 
He thought it highly important that those bills should be | 
brought speedily before the House. The bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the late fire in New York would 
not, he hoped, be separated from those bills, and that 
all of them would be acted on without delay. He had | 
risen to ask the committee when they would be ready to 
call up these several bills. } 

Mr. CAMBRELENG sstated, in reply, that he was in- | 
structed by the Committee of Ways and Means to call up | 
for consideration the army and navy bills at one o’clock | 
to-morrow. They would be called up to-day, but an- 
other communication in reference to them was expected 
this day from one of the Departments. In respect to | 
the bill for the relief of the sufferers by the fire in New 
York, it was his intention to call it up to-day, after the 
presentation of petitions. | 
_ Mr. LEE said he was perfectly satisfied. His only ob- | 
ject was to call the attention of the House to matters of | 


infinitely more importance, as he considered, than any | 
other before it. 
| 


MICHIGAN. 

The House proceeded to consider the motion of Mr. 
Haxnecan to reject the memorial of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, in 
relation to the boundary disputed between Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, said that the memorial was 
of a harmless character, and, in courtesy to the individu- 
als who sent it, ought to be received. He asked the | 
gentleman from Indiana to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. HANNEGAN declined the withdrawal of the mo- 
tion; and insisted that, if one official act of Michigan, asa 
State, could be recognised, every act might be. To | 
sanction the pretensions of Michigan would be to sanction | 
a revolutionary movement of a strong and decided char- 
acter. He went on at some length to advocate his mo- 


morial, he did not suppose, he could not have supposed, 
that it would have elicited the debate which had occurred 
on its presentation. The memorial purported to bea 
memorial from the Senate and House of Representatives, 
or Legislature, of what was named in it as the State of 
Michigan. Now, an inquiry had been made, where was 
the State of Michigan? Mr. B. should not say that Mich- 
igan was rightfully a State; much less should he say that 
Michigan was one of the States of this Union; nor should | 
he undertake to say, for to do so would be prejudging | 
the question, that Michigan was in any sense a State. 
But they all Knew from public report, and from docu- | 
Vou. XTi.—135 
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Mr. BEARDSLEY said, when he presented this me- 
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ments presented to that House, what had been doing in 
the Territory of Michigan. They knew that the inhabi- 
tants of that Territory had convened in the form of a con- 
vention, for the purpose of organizing a State constitution; 
that they had agreed upon a State constitution, and had 
referred that constitution to the people of the Territory 
of Michigan for their adoption, and the people had adopt- 
ed it. That constitution had been sent to that House, 
and referred to one of its committees to act upon, and 
advise the House of their opinion upon it. Now, all this 
was known to have occurred. The Territory of Michi- 
gan had thus assumed the form of a State, had proceeded 
to elect Senators to Congress, and had chosen a member 
to represent what was designated as the State of Michi- 
fan to that House. All this they knew, and still he 
should not say, for he ought not to say, that Michigan, 
in all or any part of its course, had acted according to 
the constitution, or in conformity with her rights. She 
had not, however, professed to act in hostility to this 
Union, but had been seeking, and was then seeking, 
either by right or wrong, to become a member of this 
confederacy. Thus seeking to become one of the States 
of this Union, it seemed to him that liberality and fair 
dealing, and a spirit of harmony and good will, should 


| have induced them to receive a communication from 


what purported to be the Legislature of that State. His 
object was to send this memorial to the same committee 
to which the matter had already been referred, and nat 
to invite discussion. He had presented it at the request 
of the gentleman who had been chosen to represent 
Michigan on that floor. 

Mr. B. would not say one word whether Michigan was 
right or not, but he might be permitted to say this much: 
that those persons who had convened as the Legislature 
of Michigan, and sought to bring that State into the 
Union, were not acting in hostility, but in subordination 
to the Union, and that their memorial should be treated 
in a respectful manner, even if the House should not 
agree with their views. The motion then was not to re- 
ceive that paper 

The CHAIR informed the gentleman that the motion 
was that the petition be rejected. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said, well, sir, the motions are 
identical. While he was up he wished to say a word or 
two upon the general proposition of rejecting petitions 
of this nature. Was it pretended that there was any 
thing offensive in this petition, any thing reflecting on 
the dignity and character of that House, or any member 
of it? It stood free from that difficulty, and the objection 
now taken to it was, that there was no such person 
known to that House asthe Legislature of Michigan. 
Now, (said Mr. B.,) if these memorialists had misnamed 
themselves, but had chosen to address that House in & 
respectful manner, it did seem to him an objection against 
receiving their petition that was hardly a good one. 

But onthe general right of petition. How did that 
right stand in England, a country from which we derived 
some of our notions of liberty? In England, as they all 
very well knew, the legislative power was supposed 
to reside inherently in the Crown; by the Crown all 
laws were enacted, by and with the consent and advice 
of the two Houses of Parliament. Petitions, therefore, 
upon legislative subjects, were addressed to the Crown, 
and not to the Parliament. They all knew that, before 
the revolution of 1688, it was no uncommon exercise of 
the kingly prerogative for the Crown to repel petition- 


| ers, and even to imprison them for assuming the right to 


lay their grievances at the foot of the throne; but in the 


| bill of rights of 1688, the subjects of Great Britain had 


taken care to guard this right to petition, and to guard 
it much more effectually than it was guarded here, if 


| that House were to drive out petitions as they had been 


asked todo. As the British bill of rights was peculiar- 
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ly applicable at the present time, since so much new 
light was coming in upon us, he would beg leave to re- 
fer the House to a single clause of it. Mr. B. then read 
the clause setting forth that it was the right of the sub- 
ject to petition the King, &c. Well, then, (said Mr. B.,) 
it was their right to petition, and the King was bound to 
hear them, and receive petitions, whether he chose to 
grant the prayer of them or not. ‘This was the right of 
Englishmen. Now, what were the rights of citizens of the 
United States? If honorable gentlemen would take the 
trouble to look into their own State constitutions, they 
would find, without, he believed, any exception, that this 
right of petition was most sacredly and carefully guarded 
in each and all of these constitutions. The idea of driving 
petitioners out of doors had never before been heard of. 

It was a new invention of the present day, which no one 
ever dreamed of before, except under the arbitrary 
Crowns of England, before the revolution of 1688; cer- 
tainly never heard of in this country before the present 
session. It was true that the constitution of the United 
States contained no bill of rights when first adopted, 
but an amendment of it contained a similar provision to 
the one he had read from the English bill of rights. It 
would be recollected that when that constitutian was 
submitted to the Virginia convention for adoption, one 
of the objections on the part of Virginia was, that it con- 
tained no bill of rights; and that convention recommend- 
ed to the people of the several States the adoption of cer- 
tain clauses specifying what were the rights of citizens of 
the United States, and one of those very clauses was this 
amendment: ‘* That the people had the right peaceably 
to assemble together to consult for the common good, and 
instruct their representatives; and that every freeman had 

the right to petition the Legislature for a redress of griev- 
ances. Virginia recommended the incorporation 
this clause into the constitution of the United States, and 
it was substantially the same with the English bill of 
rights. Petitions, on all matters, whether grievances or 
not, if the people held them to be so, they had the right 
to present, and had the right to assemble together, and 
to instruct their representatives. But, in these latter 
days, when the right of instruction, if not in theory dis- 
regarded, was, in practice, treated with contempt, it 
might not be a matter of any surprise that gentlemen 
should be disposed to treat with as little ceremony the 
right to petition. 

Mr. 8B. said clauses of this kind were in all the State 
constitutions, and essentially the same in the constitution 
of the United States; the principle was in conformity 
wih the notions of liberty acted up to in England, and 
with what was the declared will of the people of Virgi- 
nia. He thought the House should receive all petitions 
from citizens of the country, which were respectful in 
their terms, and not reflecting upon the body, or some 
ofits members. ‘This was his unqualified opinion. It 
was not because the prayer of a petition might be deem- 
ed unconstitutional, that the petition should be rejected, 
or the petitioners treated with contempt. Many held it 
unconstitutional for Congress to make appropriations for 
objects of internal improvement, yet others believed the 
General Government possessed the power. But who 
ever heard of rejecting a petition which pointed to some 
Jocal improvement?) Who ever heard of rejecting such 
petition, from any quarter of that House, and driving 
them out of doors, because the petitioners asked for an 
appropriation for an object some gentlemen believed to 
be unconstitutional? A large proportion of the members 
of that House believed a Bank of the United States to 
be unconstitutional; but had they not received, year 
after year, petition after petition for a Bank of the 
United States; and had these gentlemen, who beheved 
the object unconstitutional, ever dreamed of rejecting 


those petitions? Another mischieyous question had been 
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brought there, and he had done in that case, as he had 
in this, what he conceived to be right. He repeated, 
that the House was, in his opinion, bound to receive 
every petition from citizens of the United States, when 


| they were couched in respectful and proper terms. 


With regard to the memorial then under consideration, 
Mr. B. said if they conceived that Michigan was an in 
choate State, and that the citizens of that Territory had 
chosen to denominate themselves the Legislature of 
Michigan, surely there was nothing offensive in that 
He did trust that, unless the new doctrine to which he 
had referred should prevail, the House would receive 
this paper, order its reference and printing, so that, if 
any thing contained in it could throw any light upon the 
subject, the committee and the House might have the 
benefit of it. Whether it contained any or not, he did 
not know; he had read but a small part of it; but as it 
was a paper emanating from citizens of Michigan, he 
could see no reason for refusing to refer it. 

Mr. BOND said he felt constrained to address the 
House for a few moments, and give the reasons which 
would oe e him to vote for the rejection of the peti- 
tion. I differ, sir, andl regret it, from my worthy col 


| league, [Mr. Tuomson,] in the request which he made 
| for the withdrawal of the motion now under considera- 


tion; thus leaving the petition, as a supposed harmless 
affair, to be referred sub silentio; and if my colleague 
had read the petition, [doubt if he would have made 
the request. 

But, inthe few remarks which IT now have the honor to 
submit, I utterly disclaim all idea of disrespect towards 
the petitioners, or the people of Michigan. I cherish 
no unkind feelings towards them, collectively or indi 
vidually; so also, sir, [ must premise, that no gentleman 
on this floor entertains a higher sense of regard for the 
right of petition than I do—it is a constitutional and 
solemn right, and no one will go farther to maintain it 
than I will, as it is guarantied by that sacred compact. 
But we must be guarded, Mr. Speaker, lest, in our zeal 
for this great privilege, we trench on the constitution 
itself. Sir, this right of petition is sacred; but to whom 
does it belong? Has any and every person, State or 
sovereignty, at home or abroad, whether owing us alle- 
giance or not, this right?) I humbly think not, sir. The 


| citizens of any of our States or Territories may petition; 





and if their petitions are decorous and respectful 
towards the House, when offered, it is our bounden duty 
to receive them. The same may be said of all the in- 
stitutions or corporations, created and recognised by our 
laws. As they are bound to obey, so they are entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of our constitution and 
laws; and, among these, that of petition is perhaps the 
most sacred. 1 would strive to be the last to abridge 
this right. 

But, sir, who are the petitioners named in this memo. 
rial, and from whom does it purport to come? Are 


| they known to this House, or to the constitution and 


laws of the countr y? Lanswer, no. This petition ex 
pressly purports to be from the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan. When, where, 
and by whom was this State, and this Senate and House 
of Representatives, created and authorized? If, indeed, 
Michigan be a State, and have these appendages of sovy- 
ereignty, she is at this time unknown as such to our 
constitution and laws, and must be a foreign State. A 
such, the right of petitioning Congress does net belong 
to her. 

But if it is claimed, as it seems to be, 
of the United States, I call for the authority under 
which she became such. In former instances of States 
being admitted into our Union, some ceremony, some 
legislation, some important primitive measures, were 
found not only expedient, but absolutely necessary and 


that she is one 
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prerequisite, on the part of the elder sisters. [ will 
name a law for taking a census, to test the true number 
of the population; another, regulating the elective fran- 
chise; the bounds of the Territory to be embraced with- 
in the new State; and, in fine, all needful provisions to 
the regular accomplishment of such a great and impor. 
tant change. 

All or many of these measures have heretofore been 
found indispensable for the admission of new States, and 
I can see no reason, founded on expediency or law, for 
creating a new rule in the present instance. Have any 
of these measures preceded the formation of the consti- 
tution of Michigan, under which a Senate and House 
of Representatives now claim to act? Not one, that I 
am aware of. And yet, sir, itis but a short time since 
they were deemed necessary by the proper authorities 
of that Territory and her own people, as may be seen 
ona reference to some of the former journals of this 
House. But because Congress would not, or, from 
the pressure of business, could not, comply with the 
wish then expressed, it would seem that Michigan be- 
comes impatient, and assumes that she has all these 
rights, without the intervention of any other power! 
Gentlemen are of course at liberty to adapt their opin- 
ions to any emergency, but . for one, am not prepared 
to admit this new position. In taking this stand, I hope 
I need not say that the pending conflict of boundary, in 
which Ohio is interested, has no connexion with my feel- 
ings or Opinions on the subject. Tact from highe r and 
more important motives—from considerations which, in 
my judgment, scriously involve the constitution and laws 
of the land. 

1 would not, if I could, unnecessarily retard the ad- 
mission of Mic higan into the Union; but lam unwilling, 
even with the new lustre and strength which she would 
give to that chain, to prostrate any of our great and 
long-established landmarks to attain that end. 

In opposing the present reference of this petition, I 
do not necessarily deprive the parties of the right of 
petition, nor of any of the benefits which it asks. The 
citizens and legally constituted authorities of Michigan 
have that right in its most comprehensive sense, and I 
cek not to restrain or limit it excc pt as the constitution 
and our usages require. Let them approach as citizens, 
or in some other known, legal, and admitted capacity 
or right, and we are bound to hear them. But we can- 
not, and, for the sake of order and a due administration 
of our Government, ought not to receive their petitions, 
When sent ina capacity as yet unknown to our laws, 
ind tending, by indirection, to accomplish that which, 


if openly avowed, would not be admitted. That Terri- 
tory has a Delegate on this floor, and we know that she 
has other citizens and agents here for the express pur- 
pose of urging all her pretensions. Why not, then, | ive 


for these gentlemen to adopt this memorial, and send 


it to us in their own names, and thereby take frum it 


> ‘This would secure to the 
Verritory the benefit of every legitimate purpose of such 
apaper. Mr. Speaker, this may seem, at first view, tu 
be a small matter, but L think that more portentous 
consequences may follow it than some gentlemen seem 
to be aware of. What arguments or influence may 


the objectionable characte 


hereafter be drawn from the admission and reference of 


this memorial, purporting, as it does, to come from a 
sovereign State unknown to our laws, itis not for me 
to « ony cture. But lt know, sir, precedents are danger- 
ous as well as wholesome things. We should be cir- 
cumspect when entering on a case somewhat, if not 
wholly, new in its character,:rand which may produce or 
afford a precedent fraught with dangerous consequen- 
ces. Harmless and innocent as this matteris thought 


} y some to be, we well kiiow how prone we all are to 


ivail ourselves of precedents which aid us in favorite 
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measures; and this House may, and probably will, have 
this case pl: aced on their journal for future reference, 
when there will be more occasion, but greater difficulty, 
to escape from it. Why should we run any risk? 
Nothing will be lost to the petitioners if the memorial be 
rejected on the ground stated by me. All its benefits 
are placed within their reach, and it is not imposing any 
unreasonable duty to require parties to come by petition 
in some capacity or right known to our laws. I never 
deem it expedient to attain a good end by wrong means. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Beaunster,] 
by way of illustrating the propriety ol our receiving this 
memorial, informs us that all the subjects of the English 
Crown have the right of petition, and has also referred to 
the constitution of the United States, and of the States 
ganerally, to prove the great extent of this right in this 
country. Now, sir, | do not deny this right in any of 
the instances the gentleman has referred to. The citi- 
zens of the United States, and of all our Territories, 
have the undoubted right of petition, and we are bound 
to give them respectful and impartial consideration. 
The people of England claim and have the right of pe- 
titioning their King. This right of petitioning among 
us, ton, is still more sacred; but to whom is it secured? 
Does it belong to a foreign State or people? No; but 
to all of our own people, without distinction, whether 
citizens of States or ‘Territories, and to all the States 
and Verritories of the Union, when preferred in some 
name of right recognised and bound by our laws. 

The gentleman from Yew York has also, for the same 
purpose, referred to the several petitions presented to 
Congrsss by the Bank of the United States for a renew- 
al of its charter, and says these petitions were reccived 
and referred, although many members of the House en- 
tertained the opinion that this institution was unconsti- 
tutional. I do not think this an apt illustration. ‘The 
Bank of the United States claimed its existence under 
an act of Congress, duly passed and approved as the 
constitution directs, and afterwards solemnly adjudica- 
ted on by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Twice had such as institution been created by law, and 
more than twice had our Supreme Court deliberately 
and solemnly adjudy red such law to be constitutional. 
It is certainly for the peace and interest of our country 
that these great questions should, after such a lapse of 


time and passing such ordeals, be considered as settled 


but, after such repeated action by Congress and the 
Supreme Court, the gentleman SUTC ly vill not contend 
for the new doctrine that, because he does not so un 
derstand the constitution, the petitions of the bank 
might be treated as froma source unknown to our 


laws. Sir, when the centleman from New York shall 
| tion from the State of Michigan, and 


present to us a pet 
be able to direct our attention to an act of Congress au- 
thorizing such a State, or even when he shall, without 
such an act, show us a solemn decision of the Supreme 
Court, holding such State to have been formed in ac 
cordance with the constitution and the general laws of 
the Union, | shall be ready to receive such petitior 
But, unless the most important and necdful of the 
primitive measures are complied with, I cannot consent 
to recognise the right of Michigan to petition in the 
name of a sovereign State. Until Congress pass a law 
authorizing such a State, L trust that the House will take 
care lest they vote to establish so alarming a precedent 
as the one now proposed. 


KENNON said it would be found, by reference 
to the memorial, that the men alists did not assume to 
be a State, but declared their object to be to becomea 
State. tle asked {t th read g f the prayer of the 
petition, and it was read Phe memorial, Mr. K. con- 
tinued, dil not represent Mic rannas a State. Why, 
then, should it ted { ire technicakhties 


: 
‘ 
} 
: 
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it was proposed to reject it. 
as Ohio, and Indiana, and Illinois, were concerned, he 
thought too much sensitiveness had been manifested on 
this subject. He had never felt much excitement in 
regard to it. He expected that Ohio would have her 
rights; and, when the question came up for considera- 
tion, he should express his opinion in regard to her 
claims. But he did not see that any thing could be 
gained by the rejection of this memorial. 

Mr. LANE said it was true that no such State as 
Michigan did exist. It was also true that the citizens 
of Michigan have a right to petition Congress, and that 
Congress ought to receive their petitions. It was, how- 
ever, his intention, if an opportunity offered, to submit 
a motion to obviate the difficulty; which motion was, 
that the petition be received and referred as from the 
people of the Territory of Michigan. 

Mr. PINCKNEY Gesired to explain the reasons which 
would govern his vote. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood that they had no reference whatever to the 
boundary controversy. Upon that question he was en- 
tirely uncommitted, and open to conviction. A good 
deal had been said respecting the right of the people 
to petition. No one had a more profound respect than 
himself for the citizens of Michigan, or held in greater 
veneration than he did the right of the people to me- 
morialize the Government. No one, therefore, could 
be more willing to receive the memorial, if it could be 
done consistently with the constitution. But how could 
such a memorial as that be received by the House?’ 
What did it purport on its face tobe? Why, it was en- 
titled a memorial from the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan. 
such Legislature known to the House? Has any such 
State been admitted into the Union? Clearly and un- 
questionably not. How, then, could a legislative docu- 
ment be received from a political body utterly unknown 
to the constitution and laws, and not only unknown, 
but that actually has no existence—a political nonentity? 
It appeared to him that the application was preposter- 
ous. Either Michigan isa Territory, or she is a State. 
She cannot be both. If she is a State, how is it that 
she is represented on this floor by a territorial Delegate? 
If she is a Territory, how can she address this House in 
the tone and attitude of an independent State? But, 
though these two characters were utterly incompatible, 
Mr. P. said he would not hesitate to receive the memo- 
rial, were it not that it might be attended with serious 
consequences. Michigan claimed admission to 
Union, and she also claimed a disputed territory. 
this memorial should be received, would it not virtually 
prejudge those questions?’ Would it not be tantamount 
to a recognition of her claim to sovereignty’? Would it 
not authorize her to throw off her Territorial Govern- 
ment, to set at naught the laws of the Union and the 
authority of Congress, and to go on acting in her al- 
leged capacity as a sovereign State? Whatever others 
might think, he could not vote to receive the memorial, 
seeing the tendency it had, not only to justify Michigan 
in forming a constitution without the assent of Congress, 


Was there any 
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thought it necessary for him to make a short explana- 
tion to the House, as well as to his constituents, lest he 
might be misunderstood by either as to the motives 
which governed him in making the request of the gen 
tleman from Indiana he had made. In order, therefore, 


| that he should not be considered as yielding any of the 





but to authorize her to act asa State, and to abrogate | 


all federal supremacy within her limits. Mr. P. re- 
peated that he had nothing to do with the boundary dis- 
pute in making these remarks. His vote was governed 
entirely by the fact that Michigan is a Territory, and 
not a State; and that the House could not properly re- 
ceive a communication from her, in the capacity of a 
State, until she shall be regularly admitted into the con- 
federacy by an act of Congress. 


rights of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois, to all the territory 
which they claim, he would preface the few remarks he 
intended to make on the motion to reject the petition, 
by stating, both to the House and to the people of those 
States, that, as to their right to all the territory which 
they claim, he had not the shadow of a doubt, and those 
rights he would never yield, but would ever maintain 
while there was the slightest hope of obtaining them, 
but hoped that, when they contended for their rights, 
they would be regulated in their struggle by the con 
stitution and laws. 

Mr. T. said that when the motion was first made by 
the gentleman from Indiana to reject the petition, he 
thought at the moment it was right and proper, and 
that he should vote for it, because it purported to be 
from the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Michigan; but when he thought more maturely 
on the subject, and considered of the right of petition 
secured by the constitution to the people of this coun- 
try, and that a vote to reject the petition now presented 
to this House might be an infringement of that sacred 
instrument, he had some misgivings and some doubts as 
to the propriety of giving such a vote, and finally came 
to the conclusion that it would absolutely be lunacy to 
give it; and this was the main reason why he had request- 
ed the gentleman from Indiana to withdraw his motion 
to reject, that he (Mr. T.) and the House might be re 
lieved from the necessity of voting to reject a petition, 
for he never had, and, so long as he might be honored 
with a seat on that floor, he never would, vote to reject a 
petition, no matter from whence it came, or from whom 
it came--whether it was from the humblest individual 
that treads your soil, Mr. Speaker, or fromthe highest in 
authority in the land; but, having received the petition, 
and attended to its prayer, | would afterwards conside! 
of the expediency, propriety, and constitutionality, of 
granting that prayer. 

Mr. T. said he had heard much said in this House 
about its dignity, and our dignity as its members, and 
that petitions ought to be in respectful language, but he 
would ask, if we have any dignity, where did we acquire 
it? from whom did we derive it?) Was it not from the 
people who sent us here as their servants?’ And shall 
we now turn round to them and say, we are no longel 
your servants—we have become your lords, and you must 
come to us with your hats under your arms when you 
approach our dignity. Sir, this is not my doctrine, this 
is not my creed. 

We have been taunted by the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and others who advocated the 


| claims of the Territory, with our great numbers and 


power on this floor, compared with poor little Michigan; 
then why, in this preliminary step of the presentation 
of a petition, attack her? 

No, sir, let her be heard; yes, let her have a fair, a full 
hearing, not only through a petition from her citizens, 
by a petition from her Legislative Council, and even by 


| a petition from what she regards as a Senate and House 


Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, said that, from the remarks | 


which had been made by the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Hanneo@an,] as wellas the remarks of his col- 


league, [Mr. Bonp,] who had just resumed his seat, he | 


of Representatives, that she and her advocates, on this 
floor or elsewhere, may have no reason to complain, 
for I have no fear as to the result of a thorough invest! 
gation of this matter, so far as Ohio is concerned; for I 
am perfectly satisfied the more the subject of boundary 
between Ohio and Michigan shall be scrutinized and ex- 
amined, the more apparent will be the right of that State 
to the territory she claims. 

Mr. KINNARD said that he would be happy to have 
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it in his power to pursue that course, with regard to the 
question before the House, which might be generous to 
the people of Michigan, and at the same time just to the 
State which he in part represented. From all the de- 
liberation which he had given to the subject, he felt 
it his duty to sustain the motion of his colleague, and re- 
gretted that it was a case in which his feelings of respect 
for the people of Michigan, and his sense of justice to 
his own State, were in collision. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Beanpste r] has 
been careful to impress the House with the opinion that 
all the merits of the claims of Michigan, and of the con- 
troversy which she seeks with her neighbors, are al- 
ready known to the House. What, then, is intended 
by the intreduction of this paper? It cannot be for the 
purpose of shedding new light on the subject in general, 
for the gentleman says we know all about it. Believing, 


as he did, that Michigan intends, by the introduction of | 


this paper, to gain a point in her case, and, after its re- 
ception, and the consequent reference to the committee, 
that she will contend that a virtual recognition is given, 
not only that she is constitutionally and legally a State of 
the Union, but that she is a State with the limits and 
boundaries to which she is clearly not entit!ed—lounda- 
ries which Congress cannot sanction. We are thus requi- 
red to acknowledge that Michigan is a free, sovereign, 
and independent State. The completest evidence on 
record of such an admission on our part would be to re- 


higan. CH. 


ceive her legislative enactments as such State, and to | 


accredit them according to her wishes. If this were not 
the point intended, if it were not thus designed to pre- 
judge favorably the question as to the admission of the 
State into the Union, with her present extraordinary de- 
mands, the most unexceptionable means of making her- 
self heard would have been adopted. In all probability, 
the Territory, not the State, as in other instances, would 
have petitioned through the proper medium, her Dele- 
gate on this floor. If this paper had been thus present 
ed, he would consider the object of its introduction far 
less questionable, and the effect less injurious. 

Mr. K. professed himself as much attached to the in 
terests of Michigan, and to her legitimate demands, 
when properly presented, as the gentleman from New 
York, but was surprised that the "eoeuide gentleman 
had not manifested quite as muc& regard for the interests 
of Indiana as for those of the Territory. 

Mr. K. considered the introduction of the paper at 
this time, and in its present shape, as peculiarly unfor 
tunate and inexpedient. He hoped the House would re 
flect upon the deep anxiety and excitement which would 
be produced in a portion of the West, if the doctrine is 
to be openly and deliberately avowed in this House that 
Michigan is a State—a State entitled to embrace within 
her enite a large portion of Indiana. For one, he was 
prepared to say that the State of Indiana would, under 
all circumstances, adhere to her 
the soil within her just and constitutional limits. This 
duty and right on her part, and the want of constitu- 
tional power on the part of Congress, or any State, to co- 
erce her from her position, were so clearly self-evident, 
that he would not enter into the discussion of those points. 

Mr. K. said he felt as ardent an attachment to the 
right of petition as any other member. He would not 
surrender, in hehalf of his own constituents, its fair and 

constitutional exercise; and he would not vote to deny 
the same sacred privilege to any portion of the Ameri- 
can people. But, in behalf of his constituents, he claim- 


own constitution—to 


ed the authority to distinguish between the petitions of 


the people of the Territor y of Michigan, and the illegal, 
unconstitutional demands of the self-styled Senate and 
House of Representatives of Michigan, particularly, as in 
the present case, when those demands are not only in 
contempt of the authori ty of the Union, in derogation 
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of the sedepainbenns and vested rights of the State of 
Indiana, but altogether mischievous and inexpedient. 

Mr. K. said the rule of comity or courtesy, which was 
principally relied on by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Bearpster,] did not seem toapply to the question. 
If that argument justifies the introduction of this paper, 
and consequently its reference to the committee, and the 
action of the House upon it, there was no extent to 
which the House might not go. If, through comity, ac- 
cording to the argument of the honorable gentleman, we 
must admit these illegal and unconstitutional demands 
from a self-existent, legislative power, unknown to the 
House, claiming what Congress has never conceded, in 
the next place we shall be called upon to admit the 
member who is waiting at your door; that accomplished, 
the admission of the State would follow. He denied 
the constitutional power of Congress to admit a State 
into the Union, proposing to dismember a State already 
formed; and he thought it very extraordinary that the 
House was disposed to entertain such a question. 

Mr. K. desired the House to observe that the paper 
to which the question refers alleges a fact which has no 
existence. It purports to come from a State embracing 
certain jimits. Those limits embrace a portion of the 
people of Indiana; and the inference is intended to fol 
low, that those people were represented in the General 
Assembly of Michigan, and had an agency in sending 
this obnoxious paper, which he took occasion to deny. 

Mr. SPANGLER regretted that his indisposition pre- 
vented him from doing that full justice to the subject he 
should otherwise have felt it his duty to have done. He 
had listened attentively to the remarks of the honorable 
member from New York, [Mr. Beanpstey,] and would 
neither yield to him, nor to any other gentleman, tn his 
support of the abstract doctrine of the 
petition 


sacred right of 
He had no idea that the people were to come 
to this House with their hats under their arms, for, in 
this country, sovereignty resides entirely in the people, 
and public agents are but the servants of the people. Mr. 
S. said there were three classes of petitioners, all of 
whom are unquestionably entitled to memorialize this 
House, and he would have no objection to receive this 
paper, if it came within the description of either class. 
The first class consisted of private Americ eee 
praying for individual relief, whose applications we are 
in the daily habit of 


receiving. The 
of private or public 


second consisted 
corporations, such as banks, tnsu 


rance and railroad companies, and incorporated towns 


or cities. The third consisted of the States of this 
Union, in their separate and independent capacity of 
States This memorial did not come before us e:ther 


from individuals or corporations, nor even from Michi 
gan as a Territory of the Government; t 


rut it came trom 
her in the 


assumed and unauthorized character of a 
State. He could not recognise her, and he did not 
know her, in that capacity. He had often read the 
names of all the States, but had never seen hers inclu 
ded in the catalogue. When or where did she become 
a State’ Allusion had been made to the case of Ven 
nessee. He saw no analogy between the cases. Ten 
nessee never acted as a State, or approached this House 
in that character, until she had been formally admitted’ 
into the Union. But Michigan, without any federal au 
thority, has formed a State eens and organized 
a State Government, and now addresses us in a sove- 
reign capacity. He could not recognise her right to do 


so. Mr. S. made some further remarks, to show that 
there was no analogy betwee » the case of Tennessee 
and that of Michigan. He t regard the vote upon 
this question as of any imp tance, in relation to the 


question of disputed territory. It had nothing to 
with that question; and he had no apprehension that any 
gentleman c 


uld feel himself nmitted on that ques 
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by any vote he might give upon this. That matter stood 
upon its own merits, and would be decided accordingly. 

Mr. HOLSEY had, he said, bestowed some reflection 
on this subject, and, entertaining a desire to preserve 
the good faith of the Government in its constitutional 
compacts, he had risen to oppose the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. The rights of Michigan were 
based upon the ordinance of 1787, which would be 
found to contain the offensive word ‘* State,” which was 
made the ground of the motion to reject. That ordi- 
nance declares that there ‘shall be formed in the said 
Territory not less than three nor more than five States;”’ 
and the boundaries of these States are then described. 
It gives Congress the authority to form one or two States 
in that part of said Territory lying north ef an east and 
west line drawn through the southerly bend of Lake 
Michigan; and it provides that, ‘* whenever any of the 
said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants 
therein, such States shall be admitted” into the Union. 
This was the language of the ordinance, which, if any 
faith was to be kept by the Government, was decisive in 
favor of the rights of Michigan. ‘There was another 
aspect in which this subject might be viewed. By the 
terms of the compact, the States were to be admitted 
when they contained sixty thousand free inhabitants. 


Was it a fact that Michigan had the required number of 


inhabitants? ff she had, she was entitled to be admitted 
into the Union. The petitioners, he thought,‘ could 
come into this House with strong claims of right, based 
ona solemn compact, which, as had been said in this 
House, was unalterable by any law, human or divine. 
Ihe petitioners were at least entitled to be heard with 
respect, and he hoped the whole matter would be com- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCARTY, for the purpose of giving an oppor- 
tunity to members to pre 
moved a postponement of the question until to-morrow 
week. 

The motion was lost: Ayes 67, noes 72. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY begged Icave to say a word or two 
in explanation. In reply to the question put from one 
of the gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. Kinnann,] how it 
happene aA that this pelition had not been pre ented by 
the Delegate from Michigan, instead of being presented 
by himself, the reason was, as Mr. 8. had been told 
since the question was put, that the Delegate was not in 
the city at the time, and hence it was handed to Mr. B 
for presentation. ‘This was the only reason, as far as he 
knew, for the paper being handed to him. 

Mr. B. wished to make a remark upon an objection 
urged by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
‘That gentleman said that Michigan, which 


ent memorials, petitions, &e., 


PINCKNEY 
was only a Territory, had, tn this paper, assumed to be 
a State. Hence he drew the inference that it would be 
unconstitutu mal to receive this pe filion, or give it any 
ort of countenance, and hence he would vote it out of 
dvors. Now, sir, said Mr. B., we bave before heard of 
instances of attempts to nullify, in order to get out of 
the Unton; but this seems to be an effort to nullify, in 
order to get into the Union! Michigan, as I under- 
stand the gentleman, is now attempting to violate the 
laws of the United States—in other words, to nullify 
them—in order to become a member of the Union. Mr. 
B. said that he did not so understand the memorial; for 
it urged that Congress should acquiesce, and receive 
Michigan as a sister State. But the argument of the 
gentleman himself was, that this movement by Michigan 
was in derogation of the laws of the Union. 
the argument of the gentleman, was the first ins 
an effort by a Territory to break into the Union, al- 
though they all knew that efforts had been heretofore 


This, upon 


ance of 


mace to break out of it! 
Mr. B. made some further remark , tosl that the 


Michigan. 
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case of Tennessee was analogous to the present one, 
except in reference to the boundary question; and said 
the mere receiving and referring the memorial under 
consideration in no way committed the House, or any 
member who so voted. 

Mr. HARDIN did not want to see any State come 
into this Union by a violation of the territorial law. 
Now, if Congress recognised Michigan as a State, what 
then? Why, the power of Congress over this subject 
ceased; it became a dead letter, and the national Legis- 
lature would be prevented from settling the question of 
boundary existing between Michigan and Ohio. If the 
people of Michigan memorialized that House—nay, if 
the Territorial Government of Michigan were to do so— 
then he would freely concede that their memorial should 
be received. But, on the contrary, if the House of 
Representatives were memorialized by Michigan, calling 
itself a State Government, he would say to the memo- 
rialists, **I know you not; I cannot recognise your title, 
nor can Lrecognise your claim.” Mr. H., after some 
remarks in relation to the boundary question, expressed 
his hope that the question would be postponed until the 
committee who have in charge all the documents relative 
to the claim of Michigan to be admitted into the Union 
report on the subject. 

Mr. STORER, of Ohio, said that when the petition 
before the House was presented, he distinctly under- 
stood that it came from the Legislative Council of the 
‘Territory of Michigan; and, if that was the case, he had 
no objection to its reference. But, sir, some misgivings 
as to the fact induced my colleague to ask that the 
memorial should be read, when it was discovered, for 
the first time, that the State of Michigan, as a member 
of the confederacy, and in her sovereign capacity, ap 
pealed to this House, not to ask admission into the 
Union, but to argue the question of the northern bound 
ary of Ohio. 

Sir, | should have been satisfied with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Lane,] and 
with his modification, I} should vote that the petition be 
received; but as fam admonished that the motion to re 
ject will not be withdrawn, FE shall vote to sustain the 


original motion. I, sir, will not yield to any gentleman 


} on this floor in my respect for the right of petition, 


when the claim ts made in a constitutional manner, and 
' 


no point of State sovereignty is involved; but TP shall 


always feel it to be my d 


ity to resist every attempt, no 
matter in what manner or under what circumstances tt 
may be made, to assert aright which does not exist, 


and is not sanctioned by the letter or the spirit of the 


| constitution. The distinction between the right assumed 


by the State of Michigan, and that securcd to the citt 
zen, has already been so ably and clearly stated by the 
gentlemen who have preceded me, that T shall not 
further discuss it. UE shall confine my remarks to what 
has fallen from the gentleman from New York, [Mr 

Branpstey,] and the gentleman from Georgia, [Mi 

Houser. } 

I was surprised, sir, to hear the chairman of the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary, to whom had been referred the 
whole subject involved in this memorial, express hi 
opinion so decidedly as to the propriety of admitting 
Michigan into the Union, without the previous action of 
Congress. 

[Here Mr. Beannsiey rose to explain, and stated his 
remarks were intended to apply to the abstract right of 
Michigan to claim admission as a State, disconnected 
from the boundary question. ] 

Sir, I did not misunderstand the honorable gentle- 
man. His opinion is clear that the State of Michigan 
ought to compose a part of this Union; and he has reter- 


red to the proceedings in Congress in 1796, on the ay 
| 


Stat 


plication of Tennessee to be admitted as a State 








With great deference to the superior experience and 
research of that gentleman, [ must, sir, insist that the 
case of ‘Tennessee is not analogous. I have attentively 
examined the journals of the Senate, and find that the 
claim of Tennessee was resisted with great pertinacity. 
One of the ablest reports, from one of the most able 
committees of that body, furnishes, to my apprehension, 
an irresistible argument against the assumption of Michi- 
gan rhis report was discussed at great length, and 
the principle it involved, though modified, was not 
denied on the final vote. And, sir, even that modifica- 
tion was passed by a majority of one only, in conse- 
juence of the absence of Mr. King, who had been ap- 
pointed minister to England. Now, sir, [I ask the 
honorable chairman, if such a doubtful precedent, on so 
momentous a subject as is involved is this day’s discus- 

on, should be regarded as 
alion 
the court of errors of his own State, which has truly 
been said to be 


worthy of solemn considera- 
1 


ometimes a literal court of error, where 


the point has been determined by a bare maj mmity, are 
ever relied onas safe and satisfactory. I think, sir, I 
can anticipate his answer. Sut, unfortunately for the 


value of the precedent, let me tell the gentleman, it has 
never been adhered to in any subsequent legislation, 
where Territories have applied for admission. 

Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Alabama, 
whose rights depended upon the same principle as that 
which is contained in the ordinance of 1787, disregards d 
the example of Tennessee, and applied to Congress for 
} previous action, in the passage of a law to authorize 
a convention, preparatory to their final admission. It 
may be said that, so far as Ohio, Hlinois, and Mississippi, 
were concerned, they were admitted before the Terri- 
ories out of which they were taken numbered a popu- 


nm of sixty thousand; and 


Mississ pp, and 





so far there is some plausi- 











bil ty int idea that the prece lent is analogous; but, 
he case of Indiana the same question was dire ctly 
1 as that which must be discussed whenever a 
eported for the admi mof Michigan I have 
examined the file in the oflice of the Clerk of this 
I . ind have found the o iginal memorial ot the 


gislative Council of Indiana; and I find, sir, that more 
than s Xt th yusand pe ople were reside nts of that Terri- 
tory when Congress was invoked to admit her as a 
I find, also, that no pretence is set up of an ab- 
tract right for admission into the Union, on the ground 


r population was sufficient to authorize it 
' 


yu 


that 


rit In 
that memorial [ also find, sir, that the petitioners applied 
for the acti m of Congre S, conceiving, as the ™ ware 
properly expressed themselves, that no mode was lesigr- 
rate iin the ordinance of 17% ic by which their pre para- 
tory uurvse should b proverne ! This petition was 
referred at once; a bill was re P ted, authoriz ne a 
convention; the convention met, formed a constitution, 
aml at the next session of ¢ ongress the State was ad 
mitted And such, sir, was the course of Alabama. So 


much, then, for the precedent of 


i, Wa 


Qt 


rennessec which if 


: , 
available, had been many years in force when th 


ites | have just referred to were admitted; and yet we 


find it was not then relied upon or referred to. — Sir, 
Indiana was then, as she always has been, the modest 


yet firm and decided advocate of her own rik 
respect that i 

Sir, the right of Mic higan to become a State has been 
liscussed at large quest nt t; and LI have 
been compe lled to follow the gentleman from New 
York, I had determined not to trouble the House 
until he had entered the deb 


whole field 


hts and the 

] > > COT > . 

due to the confederacy. 

on the » rejec 

s! 

though 

| into ate, and opened the 

sefore I sit down, sir, I will reply to the gentleman 

from Georgia. He, sir, has referred to the ordinance of 

1787, and ¢ mphatically insists that the I git ot Michigan 
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I appeal to him as a legal man, if the cecision of 
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to be admitted into the Union is a matter of solemn com- 
pact. He points to the provisions of the section requi- 
ring Congress to organize not less than three nor more 
than five States in the Northwestern Territory. 
Sir, | beg leave to except to his construction of that 
instrument. If he will examine its provisions carefully, 
he will find that three States were definitely marked out 
| in the ordinance, the northern boundary of which was 
the territorial line between the United States and Cana- 
da These States are organized; and it depends upon 
| the discretion of Congress whether more States shall be 
organized within that Territory. The right is reserved, 
in the act erecting the Territory of Michigan, to annex 
all the country north of the boundary line of Ohio, Ind 
States, if hereafter it should 
liction of the Gen- 


sedin reference to that 


ana, and Hlinois, to those 
be deemed expedient; and the 


been exerc 


yuri 
eral Government has 
power. 

he duty of organizing those States was unqualified 
it, sir, was pertect; ind it has been perlorme d. 
is now no legal obligation, on the part of Congress, to 
admit a new State Northwest; though I am satis- 
fied, sir, it is our duty, and the publi > interest requires, 
that Michigan should be admitted whenever the proper 
steps have been taken. It is in vain, then, sir, to assume 
the right, as granted by this ordinance. 

Sir, J feel that the debate has taken a wide range, and 


the general question has been prematurely discussed. | 


Chere 


in the 


am satisfied that I have been compell d to be discur- 


sive of the great latitude 


itis a necessary consequence 
allowed in debate. 

It may be, sir, that IL have discovered too much fi eling 
in the earnest Il have presented my 
remarks. The only apology I offer is the nature of the 
controversy in which the State | represent is engaged 


Sir, we may be opposed by the North and the East, and 


manner in which 





| 

1 new State may be viewed with a more favorable eye 
} than the elder members of the confederacy; but, sir, if 
} we are left even ina hopeless minority, I trust we shall 
} not be deterred, while we have th power and the occa 
| 


aking out 


sion, from expressing 
» me 

| terests that 

| (Mr. Bearpsiey explained, 

tleman [Mr. Srorer] must 

| Ile had expressly stated that, upon 

aml ev 


grave 


our sentiments, an ] spe 


mon asured phrase on the great, the momentous in 


involved in the pre 


are } 


sent question 
the 


od hin 


and said that 


hav S 


rer 
misunderst 
the 


} with 


boundary ques 


ry thine connecte those 
indeed, he 


lle h pe d 


tions, quest ns, 


sult 
and € xpected that the 


he no Opimon had come 


to no ré 


upon these question 


gentleman would in this respect neither misapprehend 
nor misrepresent him, and he confidently believed he 
1 should not in this respect be mistaken. 

Che honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ifar- 
pin} had thought proper to rebuke him for having 
expressed the opinion he had done; yet that honorable 
member had gone mu h further, and announced his own 
opinion upon the boundary question in all its aspects and 


} 


bearings Mhis he had not done; he had only said that, 
in lepende nt of the boundary quest ons, the case of 
lennessee was a precedent for the present application 
of Michigan He, however, made no « ymplaint thath 
colle apue on the committee had maid upa ful pinion 
upon all matters; that was a matter { i alone to 
| decide. } 
{ Mr. Srorer resumed He did t mean to say that 
I the gentleman had expressed an of nth ind 
| ary question Sut he (Mr. S | say, that upon the 
| isolated question, whether Michigan ouglit to be admit 
| ted—not taking into consideration t boundary contro- 
| versy—there was no doubt. Mr. S. next adverted to 
| the reception of Tennessee and Mississippi into the 


Union, and remarked that he could not 


admit that the 
\ course taken by Tennessee { J 


into the Union 
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was at all analogous to the present case. He concluded 
by repeating his determination to vote for the rejection 
of the memorial. 

Mr. DAVIS was as much in favor of the right of peti- 
tion as any one could be; but, under the circumstannces 
connected with this memorial, he should vote against its 
reception. it was proper that he should tell his con- 
stituents that Michigan was claiming a part of the State 
of Indiana. The memorialists urged, in round and une- 
quivocal terms, that they have a right to take a part of 
it. He would ask if there was a gentleman present who 
was willing to support them in that claim? He hoped 
not. If that House admitted the facts stated in the me- 
morial, or admitted that a new State had a right to take 
a part of the lands within the boundary of an old State, 
they would be setting a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. HAWES moved the previous question. 

Mr. LANE hoped the gentleman would withdraw the 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. HAWES said he would do so most willingly, but 
that at least fifty speeches were in a state of preparation 
on the subject. 

‘The previous question was seconded: 76 to 59. 


petition should go to the committee in its true garb, and 
not in one which it had no right to assume. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding the following: ** This House, in receiving the 
memorial purporting to be from the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Michigan, regard the 
same in no other light than as the voluntary act of pri- 
vate individuals, who have, without authority, assumed 
a corporate capacity and name.”’ 

Mr. SLADE proposed to strike out the words of the 
amendment printed in italics. 

Mr. HANNEGAN accepted the amendment, as a modi- 
fication of his motion. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Hanyeean, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Bean, 
Bell, Bond, Buchanan, Bunch, Join Calhoon, William B. 
Calhoun, Carr, Casey, George Chambers, John Cham- 
bers, Chaney, Childs, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Coles, 
Corwin, Crane, Davis, Denny, Everett, Farlin, Forester, 
Philo C. Fuller, Galbraith, Rice Garland, Gillet, Gran- 
ger, Grayson, Grennell, Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hamer, 
= , f b Hammond, Hannegan, Hardin, Harper, Samuel S, Har- 

Che House then determined that the main question | rison, Hazeltine, Hiester, Hopkins, Howell, Ingersoll, 
should be now put. ; William Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Henry 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked for the yeas and nays on the | Johnson, Benjamin Jones, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, 
main question; which were ordered, and were as follows: | Lane, Lawrence, Luke Lea, Lincoln, ‘Lucas, Abijah 

Yras--Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Bond, | Mann, Samson Mason, Maury, May, McCarty, McKen- 
Boon, Bunch, Bynum, John Calhoon, Carr, Carter, Ca- | nan, McLene, Mercer, Milligan, Morris, Parker, Patter- 
sey, John Chambers, Chaney, Nathaniel H. Claibs rne, | son, Patton, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Pinck- 
Crane, Davis, Evans, Rice Garland, Graves, Griffin, Ha- ney, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Seymour, William 
mer, Hammond, Hannegan, Hardin, Harlan, Harper, | p. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, Slade, 
Howell, Huntsman, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Kil- | Sloane, Spangler, Standefer, Storer, Taliaferro, John 
gore, Kinnard, Lane, Lay, Luke Lea, Lucas, Samson Thomson, Underwood, Vinton, Washington, Webster, 
Mason, Maury, May, McCarty, McLene, Mercer, Milli- 


; 7 White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, 
gran, Moore, Patterson, Pettigrew, Pinckney, Rencher, | wise—og. , 


John Reynolds, Shields, Sloane, Spangler, Standefer, Nars—Massrs. Adams, Ash, Beale, Beardsley, Beau- 
Storer, Waddy 7 hompson, Turner, Vinton, Washington, | mont, Bockee, Borden, Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Chapman, 
Webster, White, Whittlesey, Sherrod Williams, Wise—62., | . ; 


e | Chapin, John F. H. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Con- 
Nars—Messrs. Adams, Ash, Barton, Beale, Bean, | nor, Craig, Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, Doubleday, 


Beardsley, Beaumont, Bockee, Borden, Bovee, Boyd, | Dromgoole, Fairfield, French, Fry, William K. Fuller, 


Briggs, Brown, Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, Cam- | james Garland, Glascock, Graham, Grantland, Haley, 
breleng, George Chambers, Chapman, Chapin, John F. | Joseph Hall, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, 


H. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, | Haynes, Henderson, Holsey, Howard, Hubley, Hunt, 


Craig, Cramer, Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, Denny, | Huntington, Huntsman, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, John W. 
Doubleday, Dromgoole, Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, | Jones, Judson, Klingensmith, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, 
French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Gal- | Joshua Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lyon, Job Mann, 
braith, James Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Graham, Gran- | Manning, Martin, John ¥. Mason, Moses Mason, McKay, 


ger, Grantland, Grennell, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland | McKeon, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Muh- 
Hall, Hard, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, | lenberg, Owens, Parks, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. 
Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, | Pearce, Phelps, Phillips, Potts, Joseph Reynolds, Roane, 
Hoar, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hunt, Huntington, | Rogers, Russell, Smith, Speight, Sprague, Steele, Tay- 
Ingham, William Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Joseph ‘lor, Towns, Turner, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Ken- | wardwell—89. ” 

non, Klingensmith, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, 
Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Loy- | 
all, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, McKay, McKennan, Mc- 
Keon, McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Morris, 
Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Franklin 
Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, James A. Pearce, Phelps, 
Phillips, Potts, Reed, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, 
Rogers, Russell, Seymour, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Shinn, Smitb, Sprague, Steele, Sutherland, Taliaferro, 
Taylor, John Thomson, Youcey, Towns, Turrill, Under- 
wood, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Wardwell, Weeks, Lewis 
W illiams—137. 

So the motion to reject the petition was determined in 
the negative. 

Mr. LANE moved to amend the motion to refer the 
petition to the Committee on the Judiciary, by adding 
that ‘*it be considered as a memorial from the citizens 
of the Territory of Michigan.”” He was desirous that the 





So the amendment was agreed to, and the memorial 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 

Mr. JARVIS moved the suspension of the rule, in 
order to enable the Committee on Naval Affairs to report 
and offer for consideration the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
naval force in commission. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he did not rise to oppose 
the motion. He was glad that it had been offered. But 
he entertained the impression that an increase of the 
heads of appropriation in the bill reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means would answer the purpose, 

Mr. WISE rose, he said, to oppose this resolution. It 
was his duty to state that the Committee on Naval Af- 
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fairs had already determined that they would not, with- | some means of defence, without waiting to hear from the 


outa call from the Navy Department, increase or rec- 
ommend the increase of the naval appropriations. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs would be called upon by 
the Navy Department for an increase of appropriations, 
should they be required. He had no idea that the com- 
mittees of this House should be over zealous and over 
active in recommending and urging the increase of the | 
appropriations. If there was any necessity for an in- 
crease, it ought to be made known by the executive 
Departments, and they should take the responsibility of 
recommending the measare. If the appropriations 
should not be found necessary, it would be said by the 
Departments, we did not recommend them to you. He 
believed that some of the Departments were anxious that 
this House should take the responsibility of measures at 
the present time. 

Mr. JARVIS remarked that seven cut of nine of the 
committee united in the recommendation of the resolu- 
tion proposed. The gentleman from Virginia seemed 
to think that this House ought not to take any responsi 
bility upon itself, but merely to act as the organ of the 
will of the Executive. He dissented from this doctrine 
If we found the Executive going too fast, it was our du- 
ty to check him; and, if he was going too slow, to spur 
him on. 

Mr. WISE put it, 
to say whether he 


he said, to the honorable chairman 
had called on the Secretary of the 
Navy to ask whether the additional appropriations con- 
templated in the resolution were required. If the rer- 
tleman would not answer, he would state that this call 
had been made upon the Department, and had not yet 
1. He (Mr. W.) would not take action 
on this subject until it was answered. However much 
he might seem to think that the House ought to be 
merely the organ of the Executive, he was, in fact, 
utterly opposed to He did not wish to 
be the organ of the Executive, nor the tool of the Execu- 
tive. When the Executive was afraid to call for money, 
he did not wish him to make tools of us to make the | 
call for him. He wished to know why this resolution 
was introduced here in anticipation of any information 
on the The gentleman had said that, when |} 
the President was too tardy, it was necessary to spur | 
him up. General Jackson never needed a spur in his 
life, but some of the Departments needed it, with the 
rowels struck in very deeply. Ile wanted to know 
what danger was now in prospect for which preparation 

1 At the commencement of the session, 


been answere 


uch a doctrine. 


a1? t 
supyec 


should be made. 


the Secretary of the Navy proposed to fit out two new 
frigates and o sloops of war; a most ridiculous prep- 
aration, indeed, if it was intended to get into a war 


with France. If there was danger, the call upon us for 
appropriations should be made by the President him- 
self—not in a whisper, but ina bold and direct way, in 
au message. He wanted the responsibility of the meas- 
ures of preparation to rest where it belonged. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said, if the gentleman would look 
at the resolution, he would see that it was not liable to 
the objections which he had urged against it. That 
there should be some action in reference to the increase 
of the naval force, was agreed by the committee. They 
had proposed this resolution, not from the idea that 
there existed any disposition on the part of the Depart- 


| 


ments to shrink from responsibility. But this House 
was not to be told that it could act only as the creature 
otf the Executive. The House, as well as the Depart- 
ments, must share in the responsibilities of public meas 
ures, and they should act in union. Perhaps the views 
of the Department would be made known to the House 
to-morrow If we looked to the preparations made by 
i foreign nation, and which, it was evid nt, had reference 
to hostilities with us, we would not hesitate to adopt 


I 


He was not afraid to 
the proposed inquiry, 
without waiting for the opinion of the Executive. No 
injury could result from it, and he thought it highly 
proper to invest the committee with the power of ma- 
king the inquiry. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of South Carolina, said this was an 
extraordinary resolution, and the gentleman from Geor- 


President. 
ibility of making 


Department or the 





take the respon 


r 
5 
( 


} 


gia (Mr. Giascock] had supported it with most extraor 
dinary arguments. He had said that, on the evidences 
around us, he was for the immediate action of this House 
Il understand him to be for putting the country in a state 
of hostile preparation upon this subject. To what evi- 
dences does the gentleman allude’? Were they the 
paragraphs of foreign newspapers with which the coun 
try had been lately inundated? Did the gentleman call 
upon this House to legislate upon this kind of informa 
tion? are to have a war, let the proposition 
come to us from the proper quarter, and let us not be 
smuggled into one by resolutions such as this, predicated 
Had a resolution 
been offered calling for information from the Executive, 
he would bave voted for it cheerfully; but without that 
information he could not consent to act. 
The question of war was a great questior 
vast interests. 





If, sir, we 





on the idle rumors of the newspapers. 


It involved 
It should not be entertained in any shape 
without all the information?which the Executive could 
rive, and then fully discussed and deliberately decided. 
For his part, he could see nothing that had happened to 
change materially the relations of this country with 
France since the opening of the session. ‘The French 
Government have refused to pay the indemnity to Mr. 
jarton. It was not the first refusal. No man in this 
House, or in this country, could have expected its pay- 
ment on his demand, under the circumstances. ‘The 
President himself could not have looked for it when he 
instructed him to make the demand. Gentlemen spoke 
of the tardy movements of the Government, and that it 
required spurring. He hoped the House would not 
suffer itself to be booted and spurred, for the purpose of 
kicking this country into a war. ‘There had been irrita 
tion enough already. The resolution was calculated to 
have that effect. There had been messages and corré 

spondences, diplomatic and undiplomatic, sufficient for 






that purpose; and he hoped this House would be dis 
posed to allay rather than increase the excitement He 
saw no cause for war Ile believed a war would be en- 
tirely unnecessat were it not for the serious con 
eq es it e shouid say it would be utterly 
ridiculous in both parties. He looked upon this resolu 


es of war measures 
would he at this 


tion as the c 
He should 


mmencement of a set 
not therefore vote for it, nor 


| time support any measure looking towards a war 


Mr. HAWES was deeply mortified, he said, at the 
h he had heard. He believed it had been 
that the country had been 
redress, before this, from 
France Ihe nation, he believed, had heen robbed of 
its rights by factious speeches and essays. Are we (said 
Mr. H.) to stand here making speeches, which will be 
hailed abroad as evidence that the country will not insist 
upon its rights, while the French 


preparat 


speeches whi 
by such speeches as these 


prevented from receiving 


are Making 
ns against us? He cared not throu 


would support 


channel the proposition might come; he 


any measure for putting the country ina state of defence 

It was evident that France was mak hostile prepara 
tions; and even if she was not, what objection could 
there be to the proposed ing nto the expediency of 
increasing our naval for in at a situation would 
the constituents of the centleman from Virginia stand, 
in case of awa Ihe whole seaboard of Virginia would 
} eX! edtothe enemy, ess we had a sufficient nayal 
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be adopted. 

Mr. McKEON would ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments. It was well known that he was not 
in the habit of intruding himself; and, but for the cir- 


cumstances in which he found himself placed, he should | 


have remained a silent observer of the discussion. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] informed us 
that he was mortified to hear the language of the gentle- 
men from Virginia and South Carolina, (Messrs. Wise 
and Hammonp,] who addressed the House in opposition 
to the resolution upon the table. He was not only mor- 
tified, but also astonished, at their arguments at such a 
period—at such a crisis as that in which we find the 
country now placed. Representing as he did, in part, 
a portion of the Union deeply interested in the question 
which now engrosses the public mind, he (Mr. McK.) 
could not but endeavor to give an impulse to an investi- 
gation which had for its object the defence of our sea- 
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re a enuber of this Congress, and ] country. W vho talks of war? Who has sounded the toc- 
as an American citizen, he hoped this proposition would | 


sin which is to give the alarm throughout the country, 
to disturb the quiet of the land, and conjure up into 
timid minds the dire apparitions of desolation and de- 
struction, the concomitants of a belligerant state? No 
one but the gentleman himself. If war must come, it 
was a question to be settled hereafter. That was not 
the question then under consideration, but merely 


| whether it was expedient to inquire if the country 


should be put ina state of preparation. The inquiry 
may be necessary in other points totally separated from 
our present difficulties. The gentleman from South 
Carolina tells us we are to be driven into—spurred into 
—a war with France, which he, if it should happen, 


| would term a ridiculous war. Sir, I deprecate as much 


coast and the protection of our commerce. Well might | 
he be astonished to hear opposition to a measure of this 


nature, with regard to the increase of our naval force, 
when the rumor is abroad that we have a squadron ap- 
proaching our very borders. When the noise is actual- 
ly ringing in our ears of the armaments in hostile array, 
while every thing portends difficulty, and points out the 
propriety and necessity of preparation, we must pause 
and discuss the expediency of inquiry into the propriety 
of moving forward in a work which relates to the public 
defence. We must debate the question by whom the 
first step ought to be taken—on whom the responsibility 
ought to rest. For one, he was willing to assume the 
responsibility. Why, sir, said Mr. McK., I was sent here 
tou take responsibility like that now under considera- 
tion. Every member of this House was bound to take 
the similar responsibility. We are bound to our con- 
stituents, to the country, by every tie which can unite 
us to the honor and safety of the country, not to hesi- 
tate. The present situation of our foreign affairs re- 
quired the patriotism and action of every member of 
the Government. While around all was activity, we 
ought not to be passive. It was well known that the 
Executive, as the head of the Government, had been alive 
to the importance of this question. To the Executive 
the country, throughout the long and difficult negotia- 
tions to which gentlemen had alluded, looked with anxie- 
ty, and thus far the movements of his patriotic adminis- 
tration had received the grateful applause of the coun- 
try. The Chief Magistrate had thrown into the whole 
question the powers of his mighty intellect; had called 
into action his wonderful foresight; and with sleepless 

vigilance had endeavored to obtain the rights of our cit- 
izens, and to maintain the dignity of the country. With 
an Executive identified as he is with the history of the 
most brilliant periods of the country, he had no fears 
but that in his hands the interest and character of our 
country would be entirely secure. While other branches 
of the Government were zealously engaged, must we 
hesitate to execute our portion of the task imposed upon 
us by the peculiar state of things? It did not become 
us, said Mr. McK., to hesitate about directing an inquiry 
into the expe diency of putting the cour try into a state 
of preparation against aggression. Ite innot result in 
producing trouble; it cannot throw us into difficulty. 
The resolution should have been adopted without a 
questior 1; but, sir, it appears obstacles must be thrown 
in the way, impediments inte rposed before us, to oper- 
ate upon our minds, and deter us from an attempt to 
overcome them. The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hammonp] threw out the suggestion that a war 
into which this country was about to be plunged, would 
be a ridiculous war, and fatal to the lit 


berties of the | 


as he does a state of hostility. I regret that he has used 
the term ridiculous. Much as I regret war, I prefer it 
to dishonorable peace. Ridiculous he may consider the 
war, if it must come; but there may be a peace which 
cannot be otherwise than degrading. With robberies 
committed years ago upon our unoffending citizens, and 
presenting in the acts a gross violation of the code of 
civilized nations; with years of patient negotiation; with 


| a treaty solemnly ratified; added to all these injuries, 


the insult of demanding from the American people ex 
planations (and those with a fleet before our harbors-~ 


| with the rod hanging over our heads) which are incom 


patible with their self-respect and character as an inde 
pendent people. If, under such circumstances, com 
pelled to assume a hostile attitude, 1, said Mr. McK., 
cannot consider that attitude ridiculous. 

He regreited that this discussion had taken place. To 
our divided councils many of our difficulties may be at 
tributed. They give confidence to those who deny us 
justice. It is time these divisions should be healed. He 
had hoped that, on an occasion like the present, but one 
feeling perv aded their body, as was certain but one feel 
ing animated the entire people of the country. To re 
fuse the inquiry would look like an indisposition on the 
part of the House to sustain the country. He could not 
believe that one would object to a course which was de 
manded by the exigency of the times, or that we should 
present, when the slightest speck was visible in the 
horizon portending the approaching storm, a divided 
people. On the question which had given rise to this 
debate, let us, whether it continues to retain its present 
aspect, or assume any other character, rally around the 
altar of our country, and be true to our motto; let us 
be, in fact, E pluribus unum. Let us be true to out 


| selves and to our own character, and present to the 


world but one front. Coming, as he before remarked, 
from a section of country, the lives and tg oy of the 
citizens of which were most exposed, he (Mr. McK. 
felt compelled to address those remarks to the House on 
this occasion, and ask the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, observed that the chau 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Jarvis) 
had stated that seven out of nine of the committee had 
instructed him to present the resolution he had just of- 
fered. 

Being one of the committee, I beg to state to the 
House the part I have taken. The chairman, a few 
hours ago, handed me in my seat the resolution now 
under consideration, and asked me, as one of the com- 
mittee, to give my consent that he should offer it to the 
House. After I had read it, 1 replied that I did not 
know that I had any objection. On further reflection, 
apprehending that the resolution might lead to an ex 
citing debate, I called upon the chairman, and expressed 
my fear to him, and retracted my approbation of pre- 
sen iting it. 

1 fe ared i it might lead to a debate which might be 


jurions to the country. 1 do net consider the 
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tion itself as one of great moment. I admit the im- 
portance of the subject. But the resolution does not 
instruct the committee; it is one of inquiry only. I con- 
sider the whole subject now before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. They have power at any time, whether 
the resolution be adopted or not, to report a bill to in- 
crease or any way improve the navy, and of course the 
appropriation of money to carry those objects into ef- 
fect. The subject of increasing and improving our 
naval force is one that deserves the deliberate consider- 
ation of the committee and of this House. 
merce needs protection, and this is stated by the Exec- 
utive in his message; and new difficulties may arise with 
Mexico, which may require a part of our navy in that 
quarter - 

I regret that, upon a subject of inquiry merely, gen- 
tlemen should indulge themselves in debating upon the 
danger and probability of a war with Prance. Il regret 
that the debate should assume a tone and manner calcu- 
lated to produce mischief. It is calculated, unneces- 
sarily and unjustly, to alarm the country. It seems to 
me we are precipitate. The debate is assuming a most 
unfavorable character. We are debating upon the all- 
important subject of peace and war with France. I hope 
and trust we shall have more light and knowledge upon 
this momentous subject, before we seriously debate it 
The debate seems to me ill-judged and unadvised, and 
calculated to produce the evil which I] am quite sure a 
great majority of this House and nation deprecate, and 
hope to avoid. I do not propose to engage in such; it is 
altogether premature. I beg the House to be calm and 
deliberate, and to avoid excitement, which may be in- 
jurious, but cannot be useful to the country. 

Mr. MILLER asked for the yeas and nays on the 

juestion, and they were ordered. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he 
for the resolution. He could not disregard the signs 
of the times; he thought it high time that the country 
should prepare for defence. From assurances in the 
annual message, the House had reason to expect a 
spec al me ssage on the 
France to our demand for nt. It was now known 
that the Executive had been in possession of that answer 
for more than five days; yet th 








should vote 





payme 


prom sed special message 

received. {t was also known that a 
French fleet had been ordered to the West Indies. 
lhis, however, was only procured through the papers. 
Yet, in the absence of all official information, the course 
of the Executive is no secret. The result of a cabinet 
council is no secret. In the course of this debate, a 
gentleman of high standing, and in the confidence of 
the administration, had stated that he was prepared to 
anticipate the course of the Executive. He begged the 
House to mark the expression, taken in connexion with 
I f this resolution, and not what that course 


had not bee n 


his support 
willbe. Ifthe Executive had neglected its duty to the 
House, he trusted the House wonld not neglect its duty 
to the country Why the special message was delayed, 


he would not undertake to say; he referred the question 





to those u immediately in the confidence of the 
Executive He was prepare 1 to go for every proper 
measur for defence 

Mr. LANE rose, he sa i. with no intention of dise iS- 
sing this subiect, but merely to state, for the informa- 
tion of tl House, what his understanding was in rela- 
t 1 to the course of the Exec ve on this occasion 
He bel } vas only on Satt Ay Sunday that Mr. 
Barton 1 in Washington several voices: **that 
is notc t » has not yet arrived.’’] Well, said Mr. 
L., there was such a report, and he made no inquiries 
as to its foundation. He would observe that he was 


well assured that the President would communicate all 
the information inh s 


iS possession, at as early a period as 


arrival of the final answer of 
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possible. Of this Mr. L. had no doubt, and he could 
see no cause thus to arraign the Executive for want of 
vigilance, industry, or patriotism. 

Mr. L. well recollected what had taken place on a 
former occasion. He recollected that complaints, long 
and loud, were made, that the proposed measure of pre- 
paring the country for defence at the last Congress was 
intrusting the President with too much power. Mr. L. 
would now say that he rested under the firm conviction, 
and he would proclaim it here and elsewhere, that if the 
last Congress had sustained the President of the United 
States, by making appropriations to put the country in 
a reasonable state of defence, the provisions of the treaty 
with France would all have been complied with, and 
the money paid, and this dark and lowering cloud, now 
hanging around us, would never have been seen. It 
was the maxim of the Father of his Country, ** in peace 
prepare for war.’ What was the situation of 
country, compared with France? She had ! 


preparing and fitting out her fleets and 


this 
een actively 


armaments, 





which were hourly expected upon our coasts. What 
was the situatir the American people? Scarce a 
ship in a conditior defend them! Not a solitary regi- 
ment, perhaps, full! The very omitting to make that 





appropriition might involve this country in war, cost 
hundreds of millions of money 


nunareas 
lives, all of which might have been averted. 


} 


ns of thousands of 
Had this 
uuld have had no war, 
no apprehension of war, with a powerful and ancient 
ally. Mr. L. said he was in favor of the ° 
though, if he had been consulted, he would have pre- 
ferred waiting for a communication from the President, 
who, he had no doubt, would, at as early a period as pos- 
sible, communicate all the infor 
1; and then the House may be called upon to 
act in a very different manner and form. 

Mr. GRENNELL said, if j 


seemed to « 





+ 
appropriation been adopted, we sh 


‘s 


resolution 


nation of which he was 


possessec 








ppress the minds of some 


might vote for the resolution of the mem 
Sut he beheved these alarms unnecessa 
laration of them uncalled for and unwise. 





dangers r sulting fr 


Power were so imminent as gentlemen 


imagine 


» we 








should hear from the Executive, and in twenty-four 
hours we may have information from him that will make 
us act intell gently on th subj t It was certain the 
President had received communications from France; 
but he (Mr. G.) was disposed not to anticipate their 
character, and should he expression of sent 
ments of h and alarm , Which might make a 
false and mmious im] ssion upon the country, rhey 
were not to suppose that the Executive had neglected 
his duty, or that he was slumbering over it. No; Mr. 
G. would t f a moment entertain such a suspicion. 
It had been said this was a very im] rtant resolution; 
that it was demanded by the exigency of the times; and 
it was also said by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr 

Lane, } at if, at the last session of Congress, an appr 
priat I { t navy and f hea 
{ a exist necessity I 4 rr | i 

o ou . 

Sa 1 Mr G T 

rot Susta i at ~ 

SsuD ; in from 

> ul three 

t f And, 

S tended 
Sir, ‘I (x Was 

i ° 1 W 4 
; 1 was 
t ‘i Th r oO Ap] 

priations too low fo1 repair a preserva of the 
great seaboard defe s of the country, raised them, by 
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amendment, if recollection serves me, by about 400,000 | 
dollars; and thus the bill was sent to the House for con. | 
currence and adoption, several days before the close of | 
the session. On the last evening of the session, the | 
House agreed to the increased appropriation, and added, 
with unwarrantable haste, the sum of three millions of 
dollars by way of amendment, to be expended, in whole 
or in part, under the direction of the President, for the | 
military and naval service, fortifications, and increase of 
the navy. And those who voted against the monstrous 

} 

| 

| 


proposition, and the Senate too, because they saw 
danger in placing that great amount of treasure at the | 
President’s discretion, and almost without specification 
or restriction, are to be charged with leaving the fortifi- | 
cations of the country, and the navy too, in an unpre- | 
pared and ruinous state—with not sustaining the Presi- | 
dent! Sir, (said Mr. G.,) did the President ask the ap- | 
propriation? No. Did any of the Departments ask for | 
this amount, or any thing like it, or any committee of 
the House? No, sir, none. It was moved by a gentle- 
man of the House, on his own responsibility, and adopt- 
ed. A majority was found here to take thire e millions, 
and lay them at the feet of the Executive. The Senate 
wisely disagreed to the precipitate measure; and subse- 
quent proceedings showed that the Senate was ready 
and anxious to save the bill, and instead of the three 

millions, in such general, unlimited form, to appropriate 
$500, 000 for the refitting and equipments of ships of 
war, and $300,000 for fortifications. 1f this proposition 
had heen adopted by the Tlouse, the bill might have 
been saved, and the result would have been, that it 
might have passed into a law making appropriations for 
the defences of the coumtey, greater by about $1,200,000 
than had originally been proposed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Such (said Mr. G.) is - general recol- 
lection of the facts, as they transpired about the last mid- 
night hour of the last session of Congress. If fam in- 
correct, there are many gentlemen present who can set 
me right, and some who had no very obscure agency in 
the matter. 

Now, Mr. G. was neither di posed to be too hasty 
nor too slow; he believed, and had long believed, the | 
navy ought to be increased and the fortifications repair- | 
ed. Indeed, he believed both to be in a worse condi- 
tion than at the a aoe of the last war. Yet alarm- 
ing haste, he trusted, was not required; and there was 
something in the i len a that each de —_ nt should sus- 
tain its Own appropriate responsibility. And when 
a proposition should come from the Executive, or from | 
any of the Departments, relating to the increase of | 
either arm of the public defence, giving this House the | 
requisite information, he would te found ready to con- 
sider the exigency under which it was brought forward, 
and act with promptness and liberality. He deprecated 
the voting and speaking as if war was surely impending. | 
And he must hear, from those who know, of the state of | 
our relations with France, and in regard to the public 
danger, before he voted for this or any other resolution 
which looks to a great increase of our naval or military 
force, in the trembling apprehension of war with a for- | 
eign Power. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, protested, he said, 
Ags ainst the doctrine that we could not act without hear- 


ing from the Executive or the Departments. He was 
not disposed to wait for the recommendations of a one 
or the other before he acted, on any questi on e did 


ordinary times not a voice would be raised against th 
proposition. It was but a simple inquiry, was proper 
now, and would be proper at any time. He moved the 
previous question 

Mr. HOWELL. moved an adjournment: nega 


SV tO Yi 


not wish to enter into an argument on this su hieet In 
| 


& SEATON’S 
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The motion for the previous question was seconded 
by the House, and the main question was ordered to be 
put. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the res 
olution, it was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Ash, Bean, Beardsley, 
Beaumont, Bell, Bockee, Bond, Borden, Boyd, Briggs, 
Brown, Buchanan, Bunch, John Calhoon, William B 
Calhoun, Cambreleng, Carr, Carter, Casey, George 
ae Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, N. H. Claiborne, 
See Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, 


ly chau Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, Davis, 


Denny, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Everett, Fairfield, Far- 


| lin, Forester, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, W illiam hk 


Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet, 
Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grantland, Haley, Jo 


| seph Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Harper, Albert G. Har 


rison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hliester, Holsey, 
Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, Ing 
ham, William Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, 


| Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Jud 


son, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, 
Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, J. Lee, L. Lea, 
Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, McCarty, McKay, 
McKennan, McKeon, McKim, Miller, Milligan, Mont 
gomery, Morgan, Morris, Muhlenberg, Page, Parker, 
Parks, Patterson, Patton, F. Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, 
J. A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, 
Pinckney, Rencher, John Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, 
Rogers, Russell, Seymour, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Shinn, Slade, Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, 
Steele, Storer, Sutherland Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, 
John Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turner, Turrill, 
Underwood, Vinton, Wagener, Wardwell, Washington, 
Webster, White, Whittlesey, Sherrod Williams—164 

Nars—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, John 
Chambers, Corwin, Crane, Grennell, Hammond, Har 
din, Harlan, Hazeltine, Hoar, Howell, Ingersoll, Mercer, 
Potts, Robertson, Waddy Thompson, Lewis Williams, 
W ise--19. 


Turspay, January 12 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WARD said, as there was a bill before the House 
for the relief the sufferers by fire in New York, which 
it was necessary should be acted on, he would move 
that the further consideration of the memorial praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
Apams,] be postponed to Monday next. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the gentleman would al 
low the vote to be taken on the point of order. The 
question was upon the appeal which he took from the 
decision of the Speaker. If the House would come to 
a decision on the appeal, he would be willing to let the 
consideration of the memorial lie over, and he would be 
glad if the discussion of these memorials would also lie 
over, at least on the day appropriated for the receiving 
of petitions. Gentlemen had not an opportunity of get 
| ting in their petitions, on account of these discussion: 
There was a great many obstacles thrown in the way of 
petitions—-motions were made to reject them—-that they 
be not received. He should rather see a multiplication 
of modes for getting in petitions than for getting rid of 
them. Petitions appeared to be in bad odor; and 
when he heard a gentleman commence a speech by 
saying that he was very much attached to the Union, 
he took it for granted he was going to end by a motion 
to exclude petitions. Petitions had been presented on 


us 
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other subjects than abolition, which took up much time 
to debate, and motions were made to reject them. He 
concluded by expressing a wish that the House might 
decide on the appeal, and he would acquiesce in the 
motion to postpone the consideration of the memorial. 

Mr. WARD said he would be glad to withdraw his 
motion, if he thought this memorial would have prefer- 
ence over all others; but he thought it would not, and 
there would be much time spent in the discussion of 
them, and he was very anxious that the House should 
proceed to the consideration of the bill for the relief of 
the sufferers by fire in New York. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he was willing the question 
should be postponed; and his reasons were, that reso- 
lutions were in possession of the House, which, if pass- 
ed, as he hoped they would be, would put this question 
to rest. He thought the House had the right to say that 
it would not receive these petitions. The right was 
recognised by Mr. Jefferson; and certainly he would 
not have recognised it if it was unconstitutional. It 
would be for the House to say whether it would receive 
them. ; 

Mr. PATTON said he regretted very much that the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GrascocKx] had express- 
eda readiness to acquiesce in the motion to postpone. 
It was very evident that the effect would be to give the 
matter the go-by. The gentleman is mistaken, if he 
thinks he is to get a speedy and direct vote. Our time 
is to be taken up by discussing this matter every morn- 
ing on which an opportunity offers. There was no way 
of getting a vote, unless we make it the special order 
until it is decided. One gentleman will ask it to be 
postponed for one purpose—another for another pur- 
pose; and by this means the question would be evaded. 

Mr. BOULDIN. [ do not wish to say much, Mr. 
Speaker, on this subject, but wish to say a word or two, 
particularly as to the manner in which this matter has 
come before the House, and how [ have been compel- 
It comes up upon various points 
of order, blended in some degree with the merits of the 
question: whether the petition should be rejected be- 
fore it is read, and you know what is in it; whether the 
in which it is 
received by the House. 


led to yote upon it. 


language couched is such as ought to be 


I have been compelled to give 
votes seemingly contradictory in relation to the merits, 


owing to this blending and entwining of questions of 


der with the most momentous matter that can come 
before the House or the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the North and East are not acquainted 
with the effects of what they are doing 
know what is the feeling of the South. Sir, if the y 
did, their conduct would be different. Far be it from 
me to do or say any thing, or give any vote, that will 
endanger this Union. Sir, | love the Union as I love 
my life, and this makes me anxious that this matter 
should be understood 


They do not 


The Speaker said the point was, Shall the subject be 


postponed ?] 


I know that, sir; Iam endeavoring to show the pro- 


priety of coming to an understanding on this subject now, 


in preference tothen. Sir, the question I wish to come to 
; 
is this: d 


lo you mean to take measures to endanger our 
property or our lives—liberate our slaves, directly or 
indirectly, now or hereafter’? Sir, I have no doubt the 
liberation of the slaves of this District by Congress 1s 
unconstitutional, and will, on any vote, say so. But 


this is not what 1 care for. He that is willing, profess- 
to be friendly, to use means, directly or indirectlv, 
to endanger my life or rob me of my property, has little 
regard to constitutional scruples or difficulties. 


Sir, Lam not disposed to weaken the tie of love that 


exists, or did exist, between all the members of this 
Union; t 


ing 
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| 


| 


| cannot be further agitated or pressed upon 


North and East with what a tender hand they ought 
to touch this subject. There are individuals in this Union 
who I know love their country, and this Union is dear 
to them as the heart’s blood of the dearest, tenderest, 
object of their affections, in whose bosom a thorn has 
been planted by another project from the same quar- 
ter—I mean the tribute of protecting duties. Sir, this 
thorn pained and wounded at the time, and has rankled 
and festered, and the wound is now in a festering state; 
and this is not the time to open it and plant another 
more fatal still, and more galling. 

It is this, sir, which causes me to urge that we come 
to a full understanding of this matter between North 
and South, East and West; for, sir, I know that north- 
ern and eastern gentlemen do not know that there are 
feelings existing in the South upon this subject that 
Sir, let 
me not be misunderstood; I do not charge the whole 
fault of the agitation on this subject on the North, nor 
would I wish to say any thing unkind or intemperate, 
calcu'ated to wound the feeling of any member of thi 
House or this Union. Far from it. I think I know 
that, if they were apprized of what they were doing, or 
likely to produce, they would act differently. They 
love the Union. And did I intimate that the South did 
not equally’ Sir, they love the Union equally; but in- 
sulted, injured love, is the mother of the purest hate; 


| and I wish all the members of the Union to be apprized 


of what is likely to be the effect of pressing this matter 
onus. Sir, they are not advised; I know they cannot 
be. Sir, [ know our own conduct ought to be revised 
by us at home on this subject; let us inquire whether 
our societies and fourth of July speeches on emancipa 
tion and other things in relation to negroes and negro 
slavery have not invited strangers to meddle, and have 
not led to a misunderstanding on this subject. 

lam sure that, on reflection, our northern brethren 
will admit of rapentance on seeing error. [fam equally 
satisfied that the attention of the South having been 
drawn to what they have themselves done, they will 
retrace some of their steps, and all will be willing 


| to leave this subject, too mysterious, deep, and dange1 


| ous for man’s management, 


or that of woman either, ) 


| to the operation of time, and the providence of God, in 


ed on, they would at Jast offer them. I know 11 


it, sir, I wish as soon as possible to inform the | to give them pleasure, anddo the w 


whose hands alone this subject must at last be left. Sir, 
it is impossible that gentlemen should be sensible of 
what they are doing, or { do know, by looking into my 
own bosom, (a place I find the safest of all to look when 
I know that passion is absent,) to find what others will 
do on any given point—I know, sir, by what I find in 
my own bosom, that if gentlemen knew what was, or 
would be, the effect of pushing this thing upon us, they 
would, with all courtesy and humility to their constitu- 
ents, return their numberless petitions, and tell them 
that dangers, of which they were not advised, awaited 
the passing of this matter, and that, if it was still insist 
would be their course as certainly as | can know any 
thing depending on observation and familiar acquaint 


i 
ance with the common practice of man, and their ord 


) 


nary actions anc motives in the common business of life 


Sir, they cannot be fully sensible of what effects they 


are likely to produce. Look to the sources of their in 
formation. They rely ina great measure on the repre 

sentations of the ladies, who appear to be the principal 
petitioners. Sir, let me cast no over any portion 
of the fair sex; I wish them every good wisb, if they be 
single, which I believe is generally their condition; if 


they had husbands and children, they would find some- 
thing else to do; I wish them all rood husbands, and 
something better to do, and that they may spend their 
days and their nights in some employment more lik« 


rida benefit 
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drawing their petitions, so well calculated to produce | rials preparatory to the commencement of certain forti- 
effects so little likely to give them satisfaction or com- | fications; 


fort after they are produced. | A bill for the better organization of the corps of top- 

Sir, whether they be married, maids, or widows, I | ographical engineers; and 
wish not to wound them; and they must be very differ- | A bill authorizing the chief engineer to employ clerks 
ent from any of their sex of any class that I have been | and a messenger. 
acquainted with, if they would persevere in any course | Mr. J. gave notice that he would call up the first- 
that went to hazard every thing dear to their sex. Sir, | named bill on Thursday next. 
were they informed in what a situation they would place | Mr. PEYTON then rose and said he had not intended 
the maiden pride of their sex—if they were informed | to say one word upon the subject before the House at 
that they would hazard the life and safety of the dear | that time. However, if he understood the honorable 
and tender offspring clinging to the bosoms of their own | member from Kentucky [Mr. R. M. Jounson] aright, 
sisterhood, sympathizing with them inall the tender ties | and Mr. P. wished, if he misunderstood the gentleman, 
that bind the mother to her tender infant, who draws its | that he would correct him; he understood the gentle 
vital being from her breast, I am sure they would stay | man to say, substantially, that, so far as the question of 
their hands. Sir, could they be informed what effect | slavery was concerned in the States, he (Mr. J.) thought 
they had produced upon the helpless, defenceless ob- | it agreed on all hands that that House had no power to 
jects of their blind charity, they, being Christians, (as | interfere; but that, so faras the District of Columbia was 
all women are, or should be,) would leave the thing to | concerned, it was a mere matter of expediency. 

God. Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, explained. What he 

Sir, it is immaterial whether you mean to do this thing | said was, that he had much rather that the House should 
by this means or that—whether immediately or indirect- | at once vote upon the question than discuss it. And that 
ly, now or hereafter, the object is the same, and the | if the House would come to a vote, he thought there 
consequences to us are the same; and it is obvious-that | was no member in the House who would vote that they 
this subject is pressed upon us of the South, in some | had the power to interfere, so far as the States were 
form or other, by societies formed, religious associations, | concerned, nor a single member in the House who 
political combinations, male and female, private and | would say it was expedient to touch it even in the Dis- 
public, from day to day, and from week to week. Sir, | trict of Columbia. 
let us alone to ourselves in this matter. The CHAIR said further remarks must be arrested 

{Here the Speaker said the question was whether | The question before the House was merely one of time, 
this subject should be postponed until Monday, and the | whether the subject should be postponed till Monday 
gentleman was going into the whole merits. ] next. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that these reflections are direct- Mr. PEYTON said he had nothing to say on that sub- 
ly in point, to show that we should come to an imme- | ject. 
diate understanding onthis matter. However, I will not Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed a hope that the mo 
urge any other remarks at this time; but when the main | tion would prevail, as he wished to move that the House 
question comes up, if we should ever be able to get to | resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state 
it, I will claim the attention of the House while I give to | of the Union. 
them and to my constituents my views On its merits. I 
will simply add that, if the materials of civil war and | the memorial, and the motion to reject it, were then 
discord are matured in this nation, it will be a matter of agreed to. r 
little consequence at which end of the confederacy the . , : 
flame iameannen: The consequences to the whole PARTIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Union will be the same. Ay, sir, and the horrors and An engrossed bill, making appropriations, in part, for 
the alarms of southern maids and matrons can only be the support of the Government for the year 1836, was 
equalled by the terrors and alarms, the horrors and ca- read the third time i : 
lamities, of the maids and matrons of the North—Rachels | __ Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, said he wished this 
weeping for their children who are not. bill amended, so as to reduce the contingent expenses 

Mr. CRAIG said, that in postponing this matter, it was | Of the House to the standard of 1832; and he hoped the 
not giving the subject the go-by. It would come up in | House would afford its unanimous consent for the pur- 
a better shape when the resolutions were under consid- | pose of enabling him to make the motion. 


eration. When the resolutions came up, let us march Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed the same wish. 

as one man to the point, and the matter will be decided, Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, should move 
and decided satisfactorily, he hoped, both to the South that the bill be recommitted to the Committee of Ways 
and to the North. and Means, or to a Committee of the Whole on the 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON said he did not rise to debate | state of the Union, with instructions to inquire into the 
the question. He thought that if we were to vote, and expediency of making the retrenchments suggested by 
not to speak so much, we would be enabled to get the gentleman from Tennessee. In that way the bill 
through the business much more advantageously than at | could be amended, and they could have the benefit of a 
present. So faras the States were concerned we all | full discussion on the subject. He made the former 
agreed, and he would not say it was expedient to touch | Motion. ; 
this matter even in the District of Columbia. Mr.J.had | | Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed a hope that the gen- 
risen for the purpose of asking the consent of the House tleman would withdraw the motion. The object was to 
to report several bills from the Committee on Military | reduce the appropriations to the standard of four years 
Affairs. ago, and he trusted the bill would not be delayed. 
No objection being made, | Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, would assent to 
Mr. R. M. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Mili- | the request, but he wisbed the inquiry to go further 
tary Affairs, reported the following bills, which were | than the gentleman proposed, and to inquire whether 
committed to a Committee of the Whole on the state of | the amount of 1832 was itself not too large. 
the Union; which, together with the reports and docu- | | Mr. J. Q. ADAMS said it made little difference whe- 
ments accompanying the same, were ordered to be | ther this bill was amended or not; for if it were, there 


rinted: would be a supplemental bill to the general appropria- 


A bill making an appropriation for collecting mate- | tion bill. Mr. A. opposed the bill. 


The motion to postpone the further consideration of 
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Mr. HARDIN entered into a statement to show the 
expenses for printing, &c., for 1833, °34, and 735, and 
read a table which he had himself made out. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the bill be recom- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Mr. C. intimated his intention shortly to pro- 
pose a bill to make the appropriation year, in regard to 
all the officers of the Government, commence on March 
31, if no other gentleman did so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, then withdrew 
his motion to refer to the Committee of Ways and 
Means 

Mr. UNDERWOOD renewed the motion, for the 
reason, he said, of instructing the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the subject of mileage. Mr. U. 
matter ought to be settled. Some of his own prede- 

sessors, coming from his own immediate neighborhood, 
had charged 1,100, 1,200, 1,300 miles, and others 600, 
700, and 800; and it was time this matter was looked 
into 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would suggest that the Commit- 
Post Office and Post Roads would be the 
proper committee to refer this subject to, and not the 
Committee of Ways and Means 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said, to send the subject to the 


ommittee of Ways and Means would gr eutly embar- 
rass it 


tee on the 


He though t it should go either to the committee 
indicated by the gentle man fro m New York, or to a se- 
lect committee. 

Mr. W 
ses for printing were easily accounted 
of the extra number of copies orde! 


for which many 
‘! 


went on to show that the conti rent expen- 

1 for ’ by the fact 
red by the [louse, 
members had voted, who expressed 
iemselves in favor of reform and economy. The for- 
mer pract 





ce of the House was to print no more than 
5,000 copies of the President’s message and accompa- 
nying documents; now, 10, 15, and 20,000 were printed 

Mr. CRAIG preferred referring the bill to another 
committee than the Committee on the state of the Union. 
The great inequality in the mileage of the members 
though it might seem a small matter, involved an im- 
portant principle 

Mr. WISE said: Sir, it was far from me 


: 


to say a word 
d up, against my will, by 


thie eis 
nis su 


bject, but Lam call 


the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wairtresey.] His re 
marks > so true, and so just, and so just a rebuke to 





me, that I am compelled to make confession of the error 
ways. He is right, and I was wrong 


, it was | who made, inadvertently ma le 





It was I] 
, 
re motion 
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said this | 


t 
, 
to print the twenty thousand copies of the President’s | 


message. God forgive me! and, if the country will for 
give me for this one time, I promise never to be caught 
so offending again. 


But I have been paid as I deserved for assisting the 
Globe to this lucrative job. The ** glove” was thrown 
down to me the other day in that print, and I hope a 
House will permit me to take it up now. Like as 
Kentuckian or Old Virginian brags of his ** dou bie 
gun, his pointer dog, and his sweetheart,” so « 


ane 
lid Blair 
& Rives meet my ch arge of gross negligence and delay 
in the public printing. Ic harged ‘* rross i, nce 
and delay in the execution of the order of this Hou 
and they brag that they have “the best-arr anged 0 fice 
the best-p 


vided office, the most unremittingly la 





l- 


us office, in the city.”? That plea, sir, did not tend r 
. and did not respond to the cha 
office may have ‘* executed more work 


an issu ge. The Globe 
since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress than was 


ever performed in the same length of time;” but, sir, it 


~ 1 
has not done that work for us; it did not execute our 
orde n due time; and I repeat the charge of Ss 

} la » th pri { f the Presiden mes ipe Th 
I Y é le, had | ) printed in ¢ 


2174 


or R 


village newspaper, and read by every body; had gone 
to our remotest boundaries, and nearly come back again, 
before a half de zen copies of it had been put on our 
tables; a month had nearly elapsed before my call on 
the Clerk piled up any considerable number on our 
tables. Why was this delay’ No sufficient reason has 
been or can be assigned for it. No want of materials 
can be pleaded; for this well-provided office had plenty 
of materials to furnish thousands of copies to members 
who purchased them. Would not the same materials 
have done to execute the order of the House? Or were 
the ordered copies kept back until the whole number of 
those for sale was exhausted? 


Sir, I shall vote for the motion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, to recommit this bill, with instructions; not 
so much with a view to the mileage of members, as to 


reduce the printing bill of the House down from its 
present enormous sum to the old standard. 1 wish, 
above all things, to see the amount of ** the Govern- 
ment” patronage to the public press reduced--to see 
‘*the Government” patronage divorced from the public 
press. The patronage which the Globe alone 
from the executive Departments, in less 
last two years, amounts to more than forty thousand 
dollars! The cost of the printing of the House alone, 
n the last Congress, was more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars! Judg sng of the future by the 
past--and the probabi . ity of an increase, in fact, being 
greater than that of a dim aia on of printing—-th > print 
ing of the House for this Congress will not be short of 
that for the lust, and Blair & Rives will, for the next 
two years, enjoy an undivided patronage from ‘*the 
Government” of little short of two hundred thousand 
dollars! A hundred thousand a year! How can the 
public press be pure’ Is it a wonder that it is degraded 
and coriupt’? That it is no longer a faithful sentinel, 
and must not be, cannot be, relied on? Is mare: no 
remedy? Yes, sir Give me a committee, 
with power to send for persons and papers, and [ will 
show you that the public p: nting can be done thirty 
per cent. cheaper than it now ts. Purchase your own 
press, sir, and employ a superinten ae with a —— 
and liberal salary; give employment to the worki: 


‘ 


received 





time than the 


a plain one. 


» do job work alone; and remove this corrupt on, tl 


I nis 
’ 
stinking bribery, from the fountain of political inform 

tion Let the 


(7 


age of the people alone for its support, and it will be 
more faithful to them and to trutl It it costs y 


7 i} 
ju GCOUDIE 
what ci loes, buy purity in t pn! 


if press at any 
e, Senate, and 
is little short of half 
a million of dollars, according to the new edition of the 
Blue Book; and from this place go forth the * winged 
messengers” of information, to enlighten or deceive the 
public mind. The bribe is too great, too strong, for 
poor human nature and for our safety. With the power 
of oe to and removal from office, with the 
power of appointment of members of Congress to office 
with the Post Office and custom-houses, with the public 
money and the pet banks, and with this enormous power 
of patronage to the public press, ‘*the Governmen 
can d We are a consolidated unit 


lo any thing! 
Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 


yrruption 
price. The entire amount of Executiv 


i this District alone 








asks if we will take up this bill to pay ourseh 

I say yes, by all means. I, for one, will never 

to postpone the eee the immediate Rey 

tives of the people : lf Representatives, to 
pay the President, much less his menials, first. I will 
wait on this House first, and attend to them afterwards 
I will do this from no fish n ve, but from a jealous 
and high-toned sens ' ! pe nee and dig y, as a 
Representative of tl 

Mr. GILLE1 ‘ f ex \ f 
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of the delay that had taken place. 
assignable to the present printers, for the delay had not 
arisen from them. 

Mr. LANE said the only remedy that could be applied 
was to pass a law that the mileage of each member 
should be published to the world, in a manner to be 


It was in no wav 


member. 

Mr. L. voted for the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wisk] to print an extra number of the 
President’s message, and he neither regretted nor felt it 
his duty to confess his error for giving that vote. The 
extra numbers were not printed for the benefit of the 
members of the House, but for the people, their con- 
stituents. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] 
complained of the extra printing and the Government 
patronage to the public printer. When, said Mr. L., 
did we ever hear of this complaint? Now thatan Amer- 
ican born citizen, one of the free born sons of Columbia, 
has the printing—-otherwise when the same favors were 
showered upon a foreigner. 
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| 
| 
seen and read by the people, by the constituents of each | 


Mr. PARKER Grew the attention of the gentleman | 


from Ohio [Mr. Warrriesey] to the Post Office minori- 
ty report, twenty-five thousand copies of which were 
ordered, at his instance, to be printed last session, which 
cost a vast deal more than printing the President’s mes- 
sage; and which contained a large body of undigested 
evidence, that few ever read, and no one could under- 
stand. Mr. P. then referred to the mass of memorials, 
petitions, speeches, &c., of members of Congress, du- 
ring the ** panic” session, which fairly blocked up the 
avenues in the Capitol, employed some score or two of 
persons to fold, and the very folding paper to one speech, 


{Jan. 12, 


him,) bought of Blair & Rives, whilst you were waiting 
for the same work at public expense. If the ‘engra- 
vings,” too, were not ready for the copies with the accom- 
panying documents, why were the small messages, with - 
out the accompanying documents, not furnished? Blair 
& Rives had to sell out their own private stock on hand 
before they executed the order of the House. ‘The 
printing we are told was done, but the copies not fur- 
nished. So mucii the worse. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Panker] say 
that in the last Congress the balance of patronage to the 
press was against the administration; that Gales & Sea- 
ton had the printing. Sir, Lam making no small, petty 
issue. I said **the Government” patronage; whether 
in the hands of one party or another, it is still patronage, 
and Government patronage. But now, looking pros- 
pectively for the next two years, the whole of the exec 
utive printing, and of the printing of this House, falling 
little short of two hundred thousand dollars, is to be 
heaped on one pet office of ** the Government.” Here- 
tofore, the printing has been more divided among the 
different presses. But Iam not for the one or the other 
printer, or for any, to enjoy this immense patronage—|I 
am for taking it from all. Gentlemen need not throw 
up Gales & Seaton to me. I never voted for Gales & 
Seaton; and I will not debate with them the poor, pitiful, 
contemptible issue between Gales & Seaton and Blair & 
Rives, or any other party printers. If their interests, or 
their parties’ interests, were all which are involved in 
this question, I should not care enough about it to break 


| silence; but there are most paramount and momentous 
| and vital interests of the country and its future welfare 


he was credibly informed, cost the country upwards of | 


four hundred dollars. Mr. P. said it would be found 
that, for years past, the balance of public printing had 
been in favor of the House. 

Mr. WARDWELL was surprised that the gentleman 
from Ohio could put his hand on no other document 
than the President’s message, the very one, of all others, 
that ought to be distributed. Mr. W. had always stren- 
uously opposed the extra printing by that House. He 
would ask, who ever read the gentleman’s report, of 
which twenty-five thousand copies were printed? It was 
strange that nothing had been said by gentleman, of the 
expense of printing, before the present session, when, 
for the first time, a printer had been elected favorable 
to the administration. He hoped this bill would not be 
encumbered with the subject of mileage, but if the gen- 
tleman wished an alteration in the law, let him move the 
customary resolution. 

Mr. WISE again rose and said: Sir, Iam compelled 
to say that the explanations given by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gitter] of the delay of the public print- 
ing is not satisfuctory; not atall. The gentleman says 
the delay was owing to the fact that the printer was not 
elected by the last Congress, and that necessarily the 
public printer had to procure his materials after he was 
elected this session. Now, this is too bad—too disingen- 
uous. 1} put it to the candor of the honorable gentleman, 
did not Blair, did not ‘* the party” know—know as well 
us they now know—know beyond a moral certainty, that 
he was to be elected public printer before this House 
met? Ay, months ago, did he not know it too well not 
to begin preparation for his work? Let him, let the 
Globe answer me. It is too bad, I confess, thus to be 
forced on all occasions to acknowledge our humiliation; 
but facts, stubborn facts, must stubbornly be told! [ re- 
peat the question--if the materials were not ready for 
our order, how came they to be ready for Blair & Rives’s 
members? Lbonght one hundred; a col- 
tells me he bought twelve hundred; you, and you, 


; the) ; round 


own Sales to 


i@arue 


here every where, pointing to seats 


o 


| 


| 


involved—interests which we cannot long overlook, 
without forgetting our country in the low and grovelling 
strifes of party—the interests of independent legislation, 
and of independence in the public mind. 

I would ask the gentleman from New Jersey [M1 
Parken] whether, when he was stumbling over th: 
speeches lying about and obstructing the recesses and 
passages of this huge building, he fell upon specches on 
one side alone? Were there not piles upon piles ot 
‘the party” speeches as well as of *‘the panic’’ speeches’ 
He says during the panic session—the panic session! Yes, 
sir, it was a panic session; ‘*the party” was panic-strucl 
for a while; but Lam done with that. I do not mean to 
discuss old things. I mean to louk ahead, and to en- 
deavor to make all things become new. During th 
panic session, the gentleman says, when Gales & Seaton 
were public printers, we heard nothing of extravagance 
then in public printing. The gentleman is out, sir; he 
is mistaken: there was a committee on the subject of 
abuses expressly appointed, at the head of which was 
placed an honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Crayton, ] but that committee could never, or did never, 
report. I have never known, though I could guess, 
perhaps, why that committee never did report. } 
honorable friend from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] was 
a member of that committee, and he, no doubt, can tell 
us why, and can tell us, too, of some abuses which might 
have been reported. 

The gentleman not only complains of the printing of 
panic speeches, but also of the Post Office report. | 
am not astonished, sir, at his complaining of the print- 
ing of 25,000 copies of the report of the Post Offic« 
Committee—that was a ‘panic report!” But the com- 
plaint only shows how far reform would go. He says 
that report was very voluminous, and was read by no- 
body. It is so much the better for ‘*the party” if that 
report has been read by nobody. But let him not lay 
that flattering unction to bis soul. Sir, that report, 
which was the result of the joint industry, ability, and 
aciiteness, of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Wairtet 
sey} and the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Eyrener, | 
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than whom there are not, and never were, in Congress, | bers in this House, and I hope they will haste to dy 
; - | ; 9 

two more useful and faithful representatives of the peo- their duty whilst they are ** fresh from the people! 

ple. That report broke up the nest, probed the old Mr. CRAIG moved that the House adjourn; but with 

sore, and laid bare the corruption of that Department. | drew it to enable the Speaker to present sundry com- 

I do not know that all the foul matter has run out yet, | munications from the heads of Departments. 

and that it may not yet become more corrupt than ever. The SPEAKER also laid before the House the fol- 


There are some other departments which I should like 
to see probed. There are your land offices, and your 
Indian bureaux, which, if all I believe is true, are now, 
and have been for along time, festering with as stink- 
ing corruption as ever ulcerated the Post Office. I 
should like to see about 25,000 copies of just such panic 
reports printed upon each of those departments. Well 
may gentlemen complain of the distribution of such in- 
formation as that contained in the report of the Post Of- 
fice Committee Such information to the people is well 
calculated to strike ‘‘the party” with a panic! Sir, 
25,000 copies of that report were not half enough for a 
population of twelve millions. It told a tale of corrup- 
tion, where all should be as pure as the air of your 
mountains, ina republic. Would that I could believe it 
would produce a real bonafide reform-—not a reform, 
h as party politicians hold up to the desire and ex- 
pectation of the people--not a reform merely to turn 
out and put in, but a radical reform, a cure, a healing 
of the disease. It did all it could do: it informed us of 








the disease; it let out some fetid matter. But I fear it 
exposed a most fearful character of the disease. I fear 
it is the king’s evil on the body politic! It is not always 
to cure, to become informed of a malady. You may 


stop up one rat-hole, sir, and they will gnaw another. 
You may cicatrize one old sore, and another will break 
out on some other part of the body. I desire the peo- 
ple to become acquainted with the case and its type; 
and 1 do desire, above all things, that they will doctor 
it. Such panic reports, I say, sir, are of vastly more 
importance than your President’ messages, and all your 
‘ never pretend to expose 
ibuses. Expose abuses! which rather smooth over 
some things that must vot be Known for the administra- 
t Yes, sir, where | would print one Presi- 


’ 


secretarit repurts, which 


} ' 


on’s sake 


dent’s message, | would print one thousand copies of 
ny report which exposes the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, to the nation 
Phe gentleman from New York [Mr. Wanpwet.} 
tvs itis the first time that the administration has had its 
print Ihe administration its printer! Why, sir, 
here is the doctrine of the ** spo Is’’ distinetly avowed 
on this floor Lhe administration its printer 1 I repu- 
chate a d pise, I scorn, I dete st, I abhor, such a doc- 
tring It ervile, it is corrupting, it is mercenary 
The administration its printer! This is the fee ling; 
here it is; and what does it say to us and to the Ameri- 
can people? I pray you, sir, and them to look at it, to 
mark it, and to reprobate it as Ido. We are not safe, 


the Government is not safe, if such abominable senti- 
ments shall obtain a footing amongst us. 
it avowed that the press, 
Yea, all! 

Ay! and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp 
WELL] says, too, that these questions about mileage— 
these honest questions about corruption, and all that— 


What, sir! is 
too, belongs to the victors? 





lowing message from the President of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed 


Tb the House of Representat ves of the United 


Having laid before Congress, on the 9th ultimo, th 
correspondence which had previously taken place rela 
tive to the controversy between Ohio and Michigan, on 


the question of boundary between that State an 1 ‘Terri 
tory, IT now transmit reports from the Secretaries of 
State and War on the subject, with the papers therein 


referred to. 
ANDREW 
Wasuinetron, January 11, 18356. 


JACKSON 
The House then adjourned. 
Wepnespay, Jancany 1 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRIC'l COLUMBIA 


The following resolution, heretofore offered by M: 


O} 


JaRvis, came up in order: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the sub 
ject of the abolition of slavery District of Colum- 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And be 
it further resolved, that in case any petition praying the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Ce lumbia be here- 
after presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the House 
that the same ought to be laid upon the table without 
being referred or printed 

The question pending was tlre following amendment, 
offered by Mr. Wis: 

** Resolved,” That there is 
granted by the constitution to the Congress of the Un 
ted States to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; 
and that any attempt by Congress to leg slate upon thie 
subject of slavery, will be not only unauthorized but 


y inthe 


no power of legislation 


dangerous to the union of the States 
Mr. JARVIS modified his resolution as follows 
Whereas any attempt im this House to agitate th 
question of slavery is calculated to disturb the « ompro 
mises of the constitution, to endanger the Union, and, 
if persisted in, to destroy the peace and prosperity of 
the country Iheretore, 


{ this House, the sub 
District of Colum 
And it ts 


that in case any petition praying for 


Resol 1, That, 
ject of the abolit 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress 
further r 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia b 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the 


in the opimon 


yn of slavery in the 


resolve d, 





House that the same ought to be laid upon the table, 
without ing referred or printed. 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, moved to lay the resolu 
tion as modified, and the amendment, on the tab! 


Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, asked for the yeas at I 
nays on the motion; which were ordered 


come from new members. Indeed! there is a confes- Mr. PARKER called for the reading of the resolution, 
sion for you. ‘True, sir, though too true We come | as modified; which was done. 
here hon st, at least profess ng (0 be honest, but we Mir. HOLSEY rose toa questio { j Ile wa 
are not here long before we become ‘‘ used to almost upon the floor when this subject was last b fore the 
any thing!” (Here Mr. Camnretenc whispered to Mr. | House; and he supposed that h vas entitled to the 
Wise, ‘* how is it with you, Wisr?” to which Mr. W.| floor; and that the motion to Iay t ubject on th 
replied, look it Mr. C.,] Lam no better than I should | table could not be received ler the circumstances. 
be, but Iam not yet, thank God, ‘*a hardened sinner!” | The CHAIR said if the gentleman had claimed the 
I clo not | Ww how long, i little ¢¢ figeur ng,” perhay \ | flo when the sul “ty vant st announced, he would 
might tell how long, I shall be disposed to act with the have been entitled to it But as he had not done so be- 
hew meinbers; but Lam glad tl we many new mem- ! fore several gentlemen had risen, and a modification of 
Vou. XIL.—157 





os 
‘ 
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the resolution had been made, it was now too late to 
press his right to the floor. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, inquired whether the mo- 
tion to lay the subject on the table was in order, a simi- 
Jar one having been made on a former occasion. 

The CHAIR stated that the motion was in order. 
Since the vote referred to, other matters had been in- 
troduced. 

The question on the motion to lay the subject on the 
table was decided by yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 58, 
nays 156. ms : 

Yeas—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman 
Allen, Ash, Bailey, Barton, Beaumont, Bond, Borden, 
Briggs, Buchanan, Carr, George Chambers, Clark, Cor- | 
win, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Evans, Fowler, Graves, | 
Grennell, Hannegan, Hard, Harlan, Hazeltine, Hen- } 
derson, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, Hunt, Ingersoll, Janes, 
Laporte, Lawrence, Lincoln, S. Mason, McCarty, Mc- 
Kennan, Milligan, Montgomery, Morris, Parker, Dutee 
J. Pearce, Phillips, Petts, Reed, Russell, Slade, Span- 
gler, Sprague, Sutherland, Underwood, Vinton, Web- | 
ster, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams—58. | 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Bell, 
Bockee, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Bunch, Burns, 
Bynum, William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Campbell, | 
Carter, Casey, John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Cha- 
pin, Childs, N. H. Claiborne, J. F.H. Claiborne, Cleve- 
land, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cramer, Cushman, 
Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickson, Doubleday, Drom- | 
roole, Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, French, Fry, | 
Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, James Garland, Rice | 
Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Granger, Grantland, Grayson, 
Griffin, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland Hall, Hamer, Ham- 
mond, Hardin, Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. 
Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Hopkins, | 
Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Hunstman, Ingham, Ja 
bez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, R. M. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, John W. Jones, Benja- | 
min Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingen- | 
smith, Lane, Lansing, Lawler, Gideon Lee, Luke Lea, 
Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah Mann, 
Job Mann, Manning, Martin, J. Y. Mason, William Ma- 
son, Moses Mason, Maury, May, McComas, McKay, 
McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, 
Patton, F. Pierce, JamesA. Pearce, Petugrew, Peyton, | 
Phelps, Pickens, Pinckney, Rencher, John Reynolds, | 
Joseph Reynolds, Roane, Rogers, Seymour, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Steele, | 
Storer, Taliaferro, Taylor, John Thomson, Waddy 
Thompson, Toucey, Towns, ‘Turner, Turrill, Vander- } 
poel, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, White, 

} 
| 
‘ 


Wise—155. 

So the House refused to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. HOLSEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the gentleman to | 
postpone his remarks, inasmuch as the morning hour | 
was about to expire. 

Mr. HOLSEY said it was evident that it would be al- | 
most impossible to arrive at a decision on this subject, 
if they were to be restricted to a small portion of the | 
morning hour. Under these circumstances, he would 
move to postone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject until Tuesday next, and that it be made the special 
order for that day. 

Mr. PINCKNEY moved to print the resolution and 
amendment. 

Mr. PARKS moved to postpone the subject, and 
make it the special order for to-morrow. 

Mr. OWENS hoped his colleague [Mr. Hotsey}] 
would accept the latter proposition as a modification of | 
his motion. | 

Mr. R. M. JOIINSON reminded the gentleman that 


Amendment of Rules— Naval Appropriations. 
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he contemplated asking the House to consider the forti i 
fication bill to-morrow. He hoped the motion to post 

pone until Tuesday would prevail, or that the gentle- 

man from Maine would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. PARKS said he would be glad to comply with 
the request of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Joun 
son;] but he must be excused. The peace and quiet 
of the country required that this question should be 
speedily settled. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG was in favor of the postpor 
ment until Tuesday, with a view that the appropriatio: 
bills should be in the mean time taken up and acted on 

The further consideration of the subject was the: 
postponed until Teusday next, made the special or- 
der for that day, and the propositions directed to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES ' 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessce, called the attention of 
House toa business which was of the first importance t 
be considered. We are now in the fifth or sixth week 
of the session, and the rules, the defects in which were 
so seriously felt, had not yet been amended, though, 
according to the general sense of the House, they r 
quired amendment. They had been referred to a select 
committee, and several very important amendments had 
been reported for the consideration of the Hlous¢ 
Gentlemen had given notice that they would to-day and 
to-morrow call for the consideration of the most im 
portant appropriation bills, which would create as much 
debate and excitement as any subject which would come 
before the House at this session. He thought it nece 
sary that the House should appropriate this day to the 
amendment of the rules. He knew the Chair, unde: 
the existing rules, must find much difficulty and embar- 
rassment in directing the business of the House, and al 
had it in his power to exert an important influence on 
the proceedings of the House, though he did not impute 
to the present occupant of the chair the exercise of any 


undue influence. The defects of the rules and orders | 
ought to be supplied before the House proceeded 
further in the business of the session | 
Mr. MANN said it was the intention of the Commit 
tee on the Rules and Orders to ask the House to con 


sider the report atan early day. There could be now 
no More inconvenience felt for the want of rules than 
there had been for the last two years. ‘The existing 
rules, until others were adopted, were the same which 
had been in force for the last four or five years 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House pro 
ceeded to take up the orders of the day. 


SEMINOLE HOSTILITLES. 
The bill making appropriations for the repression of 
the hostilities of the Seminole Indians in Florida, re 


| turned with an amendment from the Senate, was taken 


up, and, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, commitied 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of th 
Union. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Connor in the chair.) 

The amendment of the Senate to the bill making ap 
propriations for the repression of Indian hostilities was 
agreed to. 

The consideration of the bill making partial appro- 
priations for the support of the Government for th ! 
year 1856 was taken up, and, on motion of Mr. CAM 
BRELENG, postponed. 


aeRO TE 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
The House then went into Committce of the Whol 
upon the naval appropriation bill, 
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Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to insert an item of 


$15,000, to defray the extra services for surveying the 
coasts and harbors of the United States from 1850, &c. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. C. also moved to strike out the proposed appro- 
priation of $200,000, for the purchase of sites, and erec- 
tion of marine barracks, near Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Norfolk, and Pensacola. 

Mr. C. briefly advocated the propriety of striking out 
the item, on the ground of its being, in itself, an inno 
vation, and probably unnecessary. Jt was thought by 
many distinguished officers, that the corps itself was an 
unnecessary appendage to the navy, and only requisite 
to keep up subordination, where the system of impress- 
ment prevailed. ‘The money was also required for the 
repair of fortifications, &c. 

Mr. WISE and Mr. SUTHERLAND briefly defended 
the character and utility of the marine corps. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said, if a vote in favor of striking 
out was to be considered as the expression of an opinion, 
on his part, that the marine corps was unnecessary and 
ought to be dispensed with, he would vote against the 
motion to strike out the item in the bill, for the building 


of marme barracks. He was not prepared, unless 
blessed with more lights than he now possessed, to give 


a vote from which it might be inferred that he consid- 
ered the marine corps useless lis honorable col- 
league had represented these marines 


is being a sort of 
amphibious creatures, belonging 


not str tly to the land 
or the water. Still he was not aware that the Navy 
Department had recommended a dispensation with this 
corps, or that the navy commissioners or the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in this House had expressed any opinion 
apainst the utility of this « orps 
member of that committee near him {[Mr. Wise | that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs were decidedly in favor of 
the retention of this marine « wp 
he had always u iod that they 
useful and eflicient in time of engagement. Hle knew 
very little about the details of their duty, but he believ- 
ed that they carried small arms, and when two hostile 
ships came within musket shot of each other, a faithful 
and well-disciptined marine corps must be very efficient. 
He had always understood that one of the most gallant 
othcers, whose loss this country had ever mourned, had 
been killed by a shot from one of the enemy’s marine 
orps; and he could not vote to strike out the section 


lie was informed by a 


For his own part, 
were extremely 





undei consideration, if he was to be considered a 
thereby indicating his conviction that the marine corps 
Was unnecessary, and ought therefore to be dispensed 
with 

M BELL drew the attention of the committee to the 
items f making additions and improvement to the 
various navy yards, amounting, in the aggregate 


, lou 





wil is of : 


10,000, He thought not 


a dollar beyond 
the absolute nece 


1; for, 
» Suc lh aS rumore 1, men and ship 
lle thought at least 
ULV ought to be stricken out, and the $600,000 
Loo, tunles the exigencies of the nav il service re quire dl 
it, with which Mr. B. confessed himself not to be suffi 
ciently versed to be able to say himself 

Mr. PARKER th ught, in case of war, noth ne re 


ssary repairs should be expend 
in case of wn exigency 


and not navy yards, were wanted 


q 7 
this: ) 


\ ards, and he main- 
and indis- 
e appropriations of the Hle hop d 
at least the $600,000 would not be icken out 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said the question was not 


to dispense with the 


quired more attention than our navy 


tained that this was one of the most necessary 


pen abl whole bill 


marine corps at 


il, but whether 
they should postp 


ly stpone, to some ftuture perio i: the propo- 


tion to accommodate the two different br inches of the 
naval service with distinct barracks. He hoped the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York would | 
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adopted, and the item stricken out. He also drew the 
attention of the committee to the necessity of passing 
this bill as speedily as was consistent with its full de- 
liberation. 

Mr. MILLER s 
ment. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG stated that the item had not 
undergone the full examination of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, for if it had, they never would have 
inserted it at all. It did not belong to that comm ttee, 
but to the Committee on Naval Affairs. It was 
matter, not belonging to an appropriation bill 

Mr HARPER, of 
amendment, becan 


1id a few words in favor of the amend- 


anew 


Pennsylvania, would vote for the 
e he did not desire to see the marine 
corps too much separated from the navy, nor made a 
distinct branch of the service. Besides, he thought the 
proposition in other respects unnecessary, because there 
was plenty of accommodation for them already provided. 

Mr. WISE should vote for 
cause the marine corp 
they were more efficient where they were 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said he should support the 


amendment for the same reason 


the amendment, not be- 
were not desired, but because 


The amendment was then agreed to, and the item 
stricken out. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then moved to strike out the 
sum of $950,000 ** for the repairs of vessels in ordinary, 


and the repairs and wear and tear of vessels in commis 


sion,’ and insert, in lieu thereof, the sum of $2,000,000 
for the same objects. 
Mr. C. said he was instructed to move this amend 


ment by the Committee of Ways and Means, with one 
this, he begged also to 


nee to the que stion of war, that 


ingle exce pti mn but, nm saying 
observe, without ref 
he feared not to assume the responsibility of the mea 
ure. Mr. C. referred to the state 


Mexico and with France, asa 1 


’ 
idditional ippropriat m for the navy 
Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said that the 


’ 


of our relations with 


son for requiring this 


honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means need not have been s su] 
clared that he was will 
this recommendation 


to have d 
issume the responsibility of 
se are times ud Mr. ‘I 
when it is the fashion to assume 1 
than this rh 


ADAMS 3A 1 the 


rfluous as 





sponsibility, and in no 
case certainly more striking 


from Massachusetts | Mr 


eentleman 


‘ } o} 
other day that 





these were times of change. It is only t 
powers of one department of ¢ ta 
assumed by another, but ¢! ippr ot 1é 
committee al A ned b i ther As to all matters 
of finance, it my duty to look to the Committee of 
Way nd Mear but | have yet to learn to what au 


thority report from that committee are entitled upon 


subjects appropriate to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 








and th 1 tant Committee on Foreign R 
lations I repeat, sir, that the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on matters properly belonging to it, is entitled 
to our ¢ fidence, and the more so because the chairman 
of that committee is a practical and successful me ia 
But, sir, as to other matt , We have had t bea 

tical illustration in the subject last cor he 

House, where all the hehts which ‘ f n 
that committee—lehts which « 

ble.” It these appropt ato 4 ; t 
reference to our present f tou \ 
information upon the ubyect f n t ser tary of th 
Navy, with the usual and 1] timates, and comirt 
to us through our Naval ¢ — I mil not o7 
pose ther if necessary with ferer ta those f of) 
relations, let us wait f { tion f t I u 

if as an ordinary p ’ ‘ > a et sent adv 1, 
they seem too lare { t eference to our rela 
with France, t ‘ too small; give t but hieht, and 
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we will be able to act understandingly, and ina way that 
becomes this Congress, the guardians of the interests 
and the honor of the American people. Why, sir, have 
we not that information? Some gentlemen seem to have 
it—all are entitled to it. Who are we, sir, that are thus 
called upon to take a step that may hav e a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the highest interest of any people—a 
bearing, sir, upon the creat question of peace or war? 
The Representatives of the people are a part of the 
Government, without whose concurrence no measure 
connected with this deeply interesting question can be 
adopted. It is our right to have, to demand, sir, all the 
ae which may be in the possession of the Ex- 
ecutive. Unless any advised, and under the most in- 
exorable nec essity, I will take no step w hich may weigh 
a feather in the now nicely adjusted balance of peace or 
war. I do fear, sir, that we may yet be involved ina 
war with France; [ am determined, for one, (and if only 
one, that determination shall not be shaken, ) that I will 


have no share in bringing it on. No, sir, when it does 
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come, I am resolved that I will be able to say to my con- | 


stituents and the country, my hands are clear of it; you 
shall not say that I did it. Let it not be said that, whilst 
I admit the possibility of such a war, L will not vote to 
prepare for it. Not so, sir. When that war is inevita- 
ble, when the interest or the honor of the nation (its 
honor is its interest) shall demand it, and when I am put 
in possession of all the information on the subject, then, 
sir, and not until then, will L take any such responsi- 
bility; and not, sir, until Lam so advise d by that depart- 
ment of the Government whose duty it is to advise me 
on the subject. I will not make war in this indirect 
manner, on the d¥scussion of a clause in the appropria- 
tion bill; nor will f do any thing that may have the re- 
motest tendency to that end. War with France, sir! 
The very idea would be ridiculous, if it did not involve 
consequences and issues so infinitely important and mo- 
mentous. Although I repeat I have serious apprehen- 
sions that we may ‘be involved in war, I will do n thing 
that may lead to it. As matters now stand, there is no 
cause of war; nor do [ believe there is the slightest 
reason to anticipate that France will strike the first blow. 
It is with us to choose both whether we are to have that 
war, and the time for it. Let us wait for intelligence of 
the reception of the President’s message in France; let 
us not add to the existing difficulties of an adjustment. 
The controversy with France is narrowed down toa 
mere point of etiquette and punctilio; so narrowed 
down, sir, that, in such a controversy between two gen. 
tlemen, if I, as the friend of one of them, were to allow 
them to go on the field of single combat, and either 
were to fall, I should regard myself guilty of murder. 
When I use this strong language, sir, it is due that I 
should glance—and the time and occasion only admit of 
a glance--at the origin, progress, and present position 


of the controversy. By a treaty concluded with the | 


French ministry, indemnity ts secured for certain spo- 
lations upon our commerce; and, what is more, an im- 
portant stipulation, and of great advantage to France, 
of the treaty of 18035, is surrendered; a stipulation so 
important that the most distinguished member of the 
French Chambers opposed to the treaty declared that 
he regarded the indemnity of twenty-five millions as 
nothing to it. P'wo separate commissions, appointed by 


the French Government to investigate these claims, h id, 
after laborious investigation, reported the amount due 
us to be about thirteen millions. A sum is agreed to be 
paid nearly double that amount. Was this not enough 


to create distrust on the part of the French Chambers; 
enough to make them doubt about the treaty, and re- 


quire them to look fully into it; when there is added to | 


all this that our minister first demanded seventy million 
gradually came down to twenty-five millions; like a Jew 
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selling a yard of calico, after the demand of seventy, 
accepted twenty-five millions, and boasted (with how 
much of dignity and justice I do not say) that even this 
sum would pay every cent due American citizens, 
(thereby acknowledging that his demand of the higher 
sum was not just;) and, further, that not more than one 
fifth of the French claims were conceded? 

I have known a horse jockey to boast that he had 
cheated a gentleman; but a boast like this [ rather think 
occurs for the first time in the histery of diplomacy 
What, sir, a boast of an advantage obtained in the set 
tlement of a pecuniary claim; and that advantage, too, 
obtained by us from France, above all nations on the 
earth from which we shoald have desired it! No such 
advantage was obtained; and the President says, ‘ that 
the settlement involved a sacrifice, was known at the 
time.’’ Not surely known by Mr. Rives, because he 
could not then have made the boast; but it surely ought 
to have been known by him. 

Was it not enough to excite the suspicions of the 
French Government, that our negotiator had thus boast 
ed of the advantage he had gained—whether with or 
without cause is not material? In this state of things, 
late in the discussion, the difficulty is suddenly sprung, 
that eight millions had already been paid by the Spanish 
Government in the Florida treaty. The Duc de Broglie 
was unable satisfactorily to answer it, and said that ‘he 
had but a confused recollection of that treaty.”?’ He who 
had made the treaty of indemnity, whose duty it was to 
have known all about the Florida treaty, was unable to 
explain satisfactorily the difficulty. Under these circum- 
stances, was it to be wondered at that the treaty was re- 


jected, and only by six votes, ina body of more than 


three hundred and fifty? What then, sir? Was the 
treaty abandoned? No, far from it. A national vessel 
is fitted out. The King of France would not trust to the 
ordinary conveyance, but sent a national vessel to con- 
vey to our Government the assurance of his continued 
and faithful efforts to procure the ratification, and of his 
hopes of being able still to accomplish it, and entreating 
that nothing might be done to add to the difficulties al 
ready existing. In this stage of the matter, the Presi- 
dent, in his annual message, very distinctly intimates his 
opinion in favor of reprisals on the property of French 
citizens, to avenge a national wrong by the seizure of 
the property of private citizens; and this, too, shortly 
followed by the recommendation of our minister in 
France, th at our Government should assume ah gh tone, 
and use strong language—very distinctly intimating that 
threats would extort from the French people that which 
their sense of justice had re fused. Sir, I was astonished, 
when L read that communication. I was surprised that 
such an idea ever could have occurred to any one, still 
more, sir, to a gentleman whose judgment ought to have 
been matured, and who had the reputation of wisdom 
and experience, and with a thorough knowledge of the 
French character—a people, brave, proud, and warlike, 
toa proverb. I feel, sir, an extreme difficulty in speak- 
ing of this matter, without subjecting myself to a charge 
of a want of American feeling. But, sir, whilst fam an 
American citizen—an American Representative, I can 
not disregard the claims of truth and candor. Lam not 
the apologist of France. Iam, sir, the vindicator of jus 
tice and right. And Lam constrained to say that all the 
difficulties in which we are placed have, in my judg- 
ment, arisen from the indiscreet warmth of our own 
Government, and a course of measures which I will no 
say may not have been prompted by the high temper 
“ae and often high impulse of our own E.xecutive 
course nothing the less to be regretted. Why, sir, le 
me ask, this most unwise haste in the recall of Mr. Bar- 
ton at this particular time? Why remove the only po 


ble medium of communication between the two Goy 
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ernments before the arrival in France of the President’s 
message, which, but for that recall, would in all proba- 
bility have been regarded asa sufficient explanation, as 
most sur rely it ought to be regarded? France took ex- 
ception to a supposed threat in the communication of the 
President to Congress. Ina similar communication such 
a threat is disavowed; and France is bound to notice the 
disclaimer, conveyed in the same manner as was the in- 


sult, and puts herself in the wrong if she does not. 
tut, sir, this matter has at last reached a most nice and 
narrow point of etiquette. The Pre sident scouts the 


idea of making any explanations of his message; and yet 
uch an Moe on is made by our diplomatic agent, 
with the President’s approval, which approval he author- 
izes to be communicated to the French Government; in 
other words, [ will not make the explanation myself, but 


the explanation made by my agent [ adopt. Now, sir, 
is not this a quibbling unworthy of both parties’? I think 
it is going far e nough, and ought to have been accepted. 
tut is it upon such a point, that two great and powerful 


horrors of 
it will be 

war upon a point of honor, which neither can yield? Are 
human happiness and human life nothing? ts war a mere 


nations are to plunge their people into all the 


an interminable war--interminable, because 








pastime, that it isthus, and for such causes, to be brought 
1 
As to the French fleet which is said to have been sent 
upon our coast, it does not in the slightest degree move 
me from ‘*my propriety.” If that fleet were sent to 
overawe and intimidate us, it would be a very different 
affair: then, sir, I would not even treat with France, 
until the whole nation were clad in armor. Is such the 
fact? Has France in any one instance threatened us? 
No, sit Mhat fleet is not profe ssedly sent to intimidate, 
but to secure the commerce of French citizens from re- 
prisals—re pr sals threatened by one whose power over 
the action of our Government is known every where— 
ne the least of all men living given to child’s play—one 
very apttodo what he threatens. If that threat be of 
a bold and dar ng act, under such circumstances, every 
obligation of protection due by a G rnment to its peo- 
| 


ple demands 
from thre 
marked by 


in no pe ple 


some such measure of 
has not the 


1 forb 


precaution. So far 
course of France been 
would have been proper 
unquestionable character for 


whole 
-arance that 


having a less 





courage’? Has not the French minister, over and over, 
r plic ! to the charg re o f duplicity and bad faith, and ex 
culpated hi Kiser ficen it, when he would have been jus 


tied in repelling it with scorn? 





{ disclaim all arguments drawn from a calculation of 
the comparative amount of the expenses of a hostile col- 
lision th France, and the amount secured by the treaty 
I agree fully with gentlemen, that, if the national honor, 


and our ability or our willingness to protect our citizens 
in all their rights, are involved, considerations 
are unworthy and degrading. |* — If such 
ented, [ will not condescend to say, 
loubted, what will be 


of the cost 
sue is pre- 
nor permit :t to be 
the course of the pe ople of South 


im as 


Carolina, in a matter of duty, of patriotism, of honor 
Che whol vorldal knows what it willbe Lhe his- 
tory of the State in all time past rende it certain to all 
what that course will be. Sir, when this country en- 
gaged in the last war, the great cause of which was the 
np ment of American seamen, and but for which that 
var never would have been declared, South Carolina 
iat scarcely a seaman on the ocean. But it was north- 
ern seamen who were impressed, the national honor a 
ule ind what was the conse juence * War, sir, war— 
and so it will ever be, for a like or a sufficient cause. I 
ee none such n vill not contribute, by any vote 
vyhich | ma f , to creat ich a nece ity. 5 
* The lin » brackets not tl peech as delivered 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND said he had listened to the re- 
marks “of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Tuomeson,] and was astonished to learn that we had 
been the aggressors. The argument of the Duke de 
Broglie was one of great ability, and fully sustained the 
justice of our claims, and was an ample answer to the 
suggestion in relation to our having obtained an advan- 
tage in our diplomatic transactions with France. At 
present, however, the fairness of our claims was no 
longer open for discussion. Every branch of the French 
Government had passed upon them. The King, the 
Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies, had all given their 
sanction to their validity. 

The papers containing the debate in the French 
Chambers, laid on on tables last year, had been circula- 
ted throughout the whole nation, and the merits of the 


controversy were distinctly understood by our country- 


men every where. And although there might be a re- 
luctance on the part of all to go to war with our ancient 
ally, still he felt satisfied that, to sustain our honor in 
this dispute, there would be but one sentiment in the 
event of such an issue. It certainly was a subject of 
rratulation to know that this matter was so well com- 
prehended by the people at large. With the President’s 


message at the opening of the soapy them 


session 


> 

which they had received with great unanimity, they were 

wi illing to intrust the most de ie ite question re peace o1 
war to the Congress of the nation. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 

had, under an impression that the condition of the coun 

try required it now, moved to enlarge one of items 


in the appropriation bill, with the view of 
naval force of the c muntry. A 
House passed a resolution dir 


increasing the 


short time since, the 

€ an inquiry into the 
propriety of this measure. To this enlargement of the 
appropriation the gentleman from 
jected. 


cling 
y 


South Carolina ob- 
For himself, Mr. S. said, he would vote fort 


, 





proposition with great cheerfulness. We must look to 
the organs of the House, in a great measure, for infor- 
mation; and we find 1 this instance the committee, 
through their chairman, ask for the increase. ‘his is 
not the time for very precise calculations as to the 
amount we may be willing to put at the command of the 
Government, for the defence of the re publ Cc. 

The gentleman from South Carolina saw nothing im- 
proper in the course of the French, in relation to the 


ders of that Govet 
Mr. S. said, whatever might be the de 
vesse Is n 


recent o nment concerning their fleet. 


“n of the French 
sailing in this direction, he th it would 


th look to our navy, 
and in peace (perhaps he m 


| upon the verge ot 
hostilities to prepare for war. Under tl S 
sions, he promised h 


yucht 


comport wi sound policy for us t 


rhit \y 
I i) € impre S- 
humble aid to the committee 


i 
support of all the appropriation bills that went for a 
prompt and « ficient defence of the Union. The Chief 
Magistrate ought to have ample means to meet any con- 
tingency; and he saw no danger in committing them to 

s discretion. We could not find safer hands. He had, 
during our last contest, given us a sure pledge of his 
patriotism and ability to carry on the military operations 
of the nation Ilis great skill, manifested t} larkest 
per! xd of a war that he ended so ¢l lv, will i the 
event of a contest with the French, do much to bring it 
to a speedy termination The appropriation w asked 
s to be put at the command of G il Jackson ind I 
am the more willing to commit it t cretion, be 
cause, in my judgment, I belies ver will recom- 
mend war with the country of Lafayette, unless a just 
sense of national honor puire t Mr. ud he was 
convince Athen tion of t ! he would a 
yma support th ir, if ] ld f ed into it by 
the French Gov 1 t France t was true 
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great provocation. But if her course leaves us no other 
alternative, why, we must and will enter the lists with 
her. We hear much about the strength and improve- 
ment of the French navy, of the science and skill of her 
officers. This is doubtless all true, but it argues the 
propriety of granting the appropriations before the 
Committee of the Whole House. Whatever may be the 
advanced condition of the French marine, and however 
gallantly they may sustain their cause, | have no fear 


that our ‘* star-spangled banner” will not come out of 


every conflict beaming with renewed lustre. But I do 
not wish for war, and least of alla war with France, if 
it can be shunned with honor. At present, I think the 
question of war is not properly open for debate upon 
the amendment. When that time should arrive, if any 
gentleman from South Carolina or elsewhere should feel 
disposed to enter upon the discussion of its propriety, 
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they will find themselves met on all quarters by gen- | 


tlemen who are prepared to sustain the country in such 
a crisis. T quit this debate, under a firm conviction that, 
if we should be compelled to assume a warlike attitude, 
the sons of South Carolina will pour out their blood as 
freely as any other State in the Union, in defence of 
their much-wronged country. 

Mr. BYNUM said that he had not expected an attack 
on the measures of the administration generally, on the 
subject of the propriety of an appropriation of an infe- 
rior magnitude; but it could not be unknown to the House 
that a simultaneous attack had been made elsewhere; 
and he could not allow the declamations of the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Taompson] against 
the President, and the policy of an administration to 
which he in part had contributed his humble support, to 
pass unnoticed, when he believed the President had 
acted as became the Chief Magistrate of the American 
people. It was evident, both in this House and else- 


where, that in the contest with France we are to have | 


here a French party and an American party, than which 
there was nothing that he more sincerely regretted. 
The game was up-—-it had been started in another part 
of the Capitol. It could not be forgotten by any gen- 
tleman in Congress, that during our last contest with 
Great Britain there was said to have been in this country 
an English party--a party which made bonfires and _re- 
joiced at the defeat of the American arms. God forbid 
(said Mr. B.) that there should be a party now springing 
up among us, who would rejoice at our defeats in a con- 
test with France, if we should be unfortunately involved 
ina war with that Power. But he asserted that, from 
what he had seen, the American people had a right to 
expect this. 
too manifest to be misunderstood. 
distinguished sage who now occupies the white house 
was assailed on another occasion with equal acrimony 
and virulence by the same party, for the purpose of 
estranging, no doubt, the feelings of the people from 
him. ‘That party then acted upon the presumption that 
the ignorance of the people would admit of their being 
led away from the President of their choice by mere 
clamor and unfounded declamation. Mr. B. then had 
said the people would not sustain them; they had not 
done it; and the great majority then in that House in 
favor of the measures of the Executive was the best liv- 
ing evidence of the fact; and he rejoice d that he had 
lived to read the testimony of the American people 
themselves on the subject, by the appearance of such an 
overwhelming majority of their Representatives in that 
House. If we had been carried off by the eloquent tact 
and abuse of the superior leaders of the opposition, and 





he confessed many were, we should have been led off 


after a set of men who were conspiring against the feel- 
ings and wishes of a great majority of the American 
people, without the least concurrence of sentiment or 


The symptoms indicating it he thought } 
A few years ago, the | 
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principle amongst themselves. Being foiled, however, 
in their attempts heretofore, they have agreed to try 
and get up another hobby, and have seized this occasion 
to vent their gall against one of the most patriotic indi- 
viduals that has ever lived in this or any other country, 
and who had done more for the security of American 
liberty than any other man now breathing, the assertions 
of the gentleman notwithstanding; whose character the 
whole American people stood pledged to support, and 
which they had vouched for, by the overwhelming votes 
which he had received at their hands, more than once, 
for the first office in the gift of the nation. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Tuomeson] had said that, 
in every position taken in relation to France, the Pres 
dent had acted falsely. If Mr. B. was to infer from that 
that the President had acted falsely with France, he de- 
nied it. ‘The American President had not nor could he 
act falsely with France or any other Power living. In 
behalf of the American people he denied it. 

{[Mr. Tuompson explained. He did not intend to say 
the President had acted falsely, but had taken false posi- 
tions. ] 

Mr. Bynum resumed. Ile said he was glad the gen- 
tleman had qualified the assertion. Then it was a mere 
matter of opinion between the gentleman from South 
Carolina and the President of the United States, and it 
would be for the great body of the American people to 
say whether the President of the United States was 
right in the position he had taken, or whether the gen 
tleman from South Carolina was right in that which he 
had taken. Mr. B. said he most cordially agreed in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky, a few days 
ago, [Mr. Hawes,] when he said he believed that much 
mischief had grown out of speeches made here and else- 
where, through a mere spirit of opposition to the Ex 
ecutive. He believed it candidly and honestly. France 
believed it, and for this reason she acted more obsti- 
nately, he had no doubt, than she otherwise would hav 
done, in her refusal to pay our people the just debt 
that she had wrongfully withheld from them for more 
than twenty years. The gentleman from South Caro 
lina had said, too, that, if we were to go to war with 
France, it would be a ridiculous war. As much as he 
was opposed to a war with France or any other Power, 
he could not believe it would be a ridiculous war. The 
characters of the parties concerned forbid such an idea. 
It had been said elsewhere, and repeated here by the 
gentleman, shall we go to war with France fur five mil 
lions of dollars? He would say, yes; and for five mil- 
lions of cents, if it were necessary to maintain the hon- 
or and independence of the nation. He was astonished 
that such a position should be taken by the gentleman, 
coming from the quarter that he did; that it was the 
amount of money for which a nation should alone go to 
war. He hazarded nothing in saying that time would 
show that the course taken by the President, in relation 
to France, was not only right, but necessary for the 
honor and security of the rights and dignity of the 
American people. The American people had given, 
as far as public sentiment could be ascertained, their 
verdict already on this subject, in favor of the cours 
of their Government; and still the opposition was catch 
ing at this and other hobbies, to bolster up their pros 
trate and exposed condtion. Mr. B. wished to make 
one remark here to an honorable gentleman of another 
body, and it became him to make if, coming from the 
State from which he did. Te saw, in a public journal 
a few days since, some remarks, represented to have 
fallen from that honorable gentleman in another part of 
this building, which were (said Mr. B.) ‘that the House 
of Representatives was not the part of the Capitol where 
fair play was to be expected.”?, He did not wish par 
ticularly to remark on the character of the author of the 
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assertion, as he thought it, at this time, politically, an 
exceedingly unenviable one. He took occasion, how- 
ever, to say that the assertion was a calumny on the 
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House, and was devoid of all truth. The House of 


Representatives was the only democratic branch of the 
national Legislature, and from it the people of the 
country had every thing to expect, and little from the 
opposite body. 

the democracy of the land had nothing to expect 
from that quarter of this Capitol. [t was the ‘only germe 
of an irresponsible aristocracy in the Government, and 
it had in more than one instance showed entire disre- 
gard of the will of the people. The gentleman from 
South Carolina had said the Tlouse was not so pugna- 
cious as to adopt the admonition that in time of peace 
we should prepare for war; and had said much, ironi- 
cally he supposed, of the pugnacious spirit of the 
House. 

Mr. B. said he should really ike to know when the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina had become 
so pacific, and the party with whom he had acted so 
long. But afew years since he recollected well that 
the golden cord that bound this holy Union together 
was upon the eve of being burst asunder by the warlike 
spirit that prevailed in a certain quarter of this republic, 
and it was as much as the whole fraternity of the States 
could effect to suppress this spirit without the horrors of 
bloodshed 

Mr. B. said he stood there the representative of those 
who went for their whole country. He stuck to no party 
longer than that party stuck to the rights and interests of 
the country. Whenever he should see a disposition in 
any party to go against those interests, he would leave it. 
Ile never expected to belong to a party which was 
free from errors; and if the gentleman never supports 
an administration until he gets a perfect one, be feared 
he would be found to be an opposition man for life. 
Phe gentleman has stated, also, that he could not take 
a single ste p for the defence of the country. He (Mr 
B.) said he was for taking steps for the defence of the 
country when he sawa dark cloud lowering over us 
which threatened to inundate the whole land with ruin 
He was for providing a shelter from this portentous 
storm at hovered over us; wisdom, he thought, dic- 
tated it, whether it should finally burst and pour out 
its contents on our devoted heads or not. 

The gentleman had taken off much of the bitterness 
of his remarks, however, by his explanations, and had 
gone far out of his way to censure the cabinet for the 
part it had taken in this controversy, and had declared 
m every instance our Government had been the agere 
sor im the contest with Frane [Mr. ‘PF. again ex- 
plained.] Mr. B. was astonished to hear this censure 
uttered by an American tongue on an occasion like the 
present, when a war is threatened us by one of the 
most powerful nations on the earth. He would say, as 
he had said before, that, instead of the President and 
the administration being the aggressors in this unfortu- 
nate controversy, they had acted with great moderation 
and precaution on eve ry occasion relating to that sub- 


> 


ject. They had relinquist ied claims, for the purpose of 


effecting an amicable adjustment of the matter, to an 
enormous amount; but that was even misrepresented. 
The distinguished gentleman who was charged with the 
negotiation of this matter had relinquished ‘this much to 
the French Government, for the sake of procuring 
peace and amity with that Power. The course which 
that minister pursued was to be seen on the records of 
the ITouse, as well as on the records of the executive 
department, and he hoped to live to see justice done 
that distinguished individual. He viewed him as being 


one of the purest patriots of the re, ind he hop d to 











sired by some gentlemen and their friends. Hethought 
the friends of the administration had suffered themselves 
to be placed in a false position here by the superior 
management and tact of their adversaries. What is the 
contest now going on in this country?’ He said, unequivo- 
cally, he viewed it as a contest between the ‘democracy 
of the nation and the advocates of an aristoc racy; and 
they were right in his judgment. It was a plain, direct 
contest. It must be plain to every intelligent observer, 
whether or not the people shall have the power to rule 
the nation, or those who conspire to lead them. Here he 
wished to be permitted to remark that this body should 
never have permitte -d the character of the Executive to 
be reproached, as it had been by another branch of the 
Legislature, when they were ¢ qually culpable, if at all, 
and participants in the same measures for which they 
had witnessed volleys of abuse against the Executive 
alone He could not omit to remark on a subject re- 
cently agitated elsewhere, in relation to a certain mea 
ure which would have gone far put the country in a 
state of defence, and ready to give their enemic 
heartv welcome, whenever they chose to visit us as 
such. Every American heart must have burned with 
shame for the failure of that measure, the consequence 
about to be felt; and he feared that 
the injury already resulting from tt would prove fatal 
to the best interests of the country The failure to pas 
the bill, which was rejecte ] last session, ippropriating 
three millions of doll irs for the def nee of the country 
in case of a war, has been attributed to the House of 
Representatives; and he thought it ime that this House 
should make up an issue with another, as well on that 
as on other ubjec ts, and Jet at onee the question be 
cided, whether the democratic or aristocratic influence 
is to prevail in this republic. 


S- 


of which was now 


dk 


It had been as erted in 
another body that it was this House which had re jected 
that bill. It had been atte mpted to shove the respon- 
sibility of the rejection of that bill on the House of Rep 
resentatives; but it was shamefully untrue, and he as- 
sumed here in his place the responsibility of pronoun 
cing it false, no matter from what source it came The 
responsibility must rest on another body. He said the 
Ilouse was not responsible for the rejection of that bill. 
It had done all that it could do, under the peculiar cir- 


cumstances of the case, to pass it, and there were many 


present who aid land contributed their mite towards 
eflectin r it le had voted for the bill, an | grave it his 
humble upport. The responsibility of the rejection 
of that bill could not justly rest on th ; body 

But said Mr. B.) Tw " return to the pre ntle man wh > 
has just taken his seat, to notice a few more of his extr 
wrdinary remarks 

The honorable gentleman from South C 


a 


irolina was 
for acting on very different principles from that recom- 
mended, by the Father of his Country, **In peace pre 
pare for war.”” He thought this advice came with pecu 
liar applicability at present, and never was there a time 
when this House or this nation could with more prop: 

adopt is 

He had said that he did not wish, nor would he at this 
time be drawn, upon a mere collateral question, into the 
discussion of peace or war with sea but whenever 
that time arrived, he would be as willing to meet the 
question as the honorable member from South Carolina. 
He did hope, in the sincerity ¢ f his heart, that the « ques 
tion of peace or war, would never be agitated by this 
House with France. He had always hoped and believed 
that the difference between the two nations would bs 
amicably settled, but he could not know it, and he 


thought it the part of wisdom, therefore, to provide for 
the worst. Ile was sorry to see evidences manifesting 


themselves not only | : t in another part of 
Capitol, t ti ‘ { ! the ; 
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ment; and he sincerely regretted to see it persevered 
in with such pertinacity from a certain quarter. He be- 
lieved the whole efforts of the party doing it would 
prove, as heretofore they had, to be abortive, and con- 
tribute more to expose the motives of that party. The 
intelligence of the people was too general in this en- 
lightened age, and their discernment too correct, to be 
misled by mere abuse and declamation to the disparage- 
ment of one whom they had honored with their highest 
confidence. 

Mr. B. said that he deprecated any insidious attacks 
upon the measures of the administration, so long as he 
supported it. He was in hopes that gentleman who felt 
it their duty to oppose it, under any and all circum- 
stances, would bring in some measure of a general 
nature, and not give vent to their indignant feelings 
upon every minor collateral question. He was satisfied, 
in his own mind, that the party with whom he acted 
was ready and willing to meet their adversaries on any 
and every occasion. ‘They had done so, and a verdict 
had been given by the people—yes, the republican de- 
mocratic people--in their favor. Yet, (Mr. B. said,) he 
had cause of complaint to make against the party with 
whom he had acted in this House: it was, that they had 
sat here silently, and let an issue be made up by another 
body with the Executive. ‘This body, at which much 
had been aimed by another, in another part of the Capi- 
tol, should not have Icft the President to have contended 
alone against it. No, (said Mr. B.,) this House should 
have made war against them, as the true representatives 
of the people, and have met them in the very centre of 
the rotundo of the Capitol, if necessary, and have there 
decided the question, whether the people, through their 
representatives, were to prevail in ruling this country, 
or a body not elected by the people, nor directly respon- 
sible to them for their conduct. An issue was now 
about to be made up with those who fancied themselves 
beyond the power of the people, how far they could go 
in defiance of the public will, and sustain themselves. 
By an association of daring leaders, co-operating to sway 
public opinion, the whole republic had been convulsed. 
if they succeeded, in his opinion the public voice was 
hushed, and it would be her to talk longer of our free 
republican institutions. “re the time had nearly 
arrived, when it was necessary that the people should 
essay their strength, and teach those refractory men that 
their power was neither to be insulted nor put at defi- 
ance by them; and he called on the House, as the only 
representative body of the nation—the only one where 
the immediate voice of the people could be directly 
heard—net to shrink from its part of a responsibility that 
was attempted to be shuffled off on the shoulders of the 
Executive. 

‘The Executive had done all that the people had ask- 
ed, and it was their duty to sustain him, here and else- 
where. Heretofore, however, he had been literally 
sustained alone by the people, and had proven to be 
almost the only true reflector of the public will. 

Here Mr. JARVIS rose, and observed that he per- 
ceived that the gentleman from North Carolina was much 
exhausted; and, in order to give him time to continue 
his remarks, he moved an adjournment of the House; 
which was carried. 

‘Yhe House then adjourned. 





Tuunspar, January 14 
WEST POINT ACADEMY. 
the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Hawes, 
of Kentucky, on the 7th instant, was taken up 
‘Hesolved, That a select committee of nine be ap- 
pointed to inquire what amendments, if any, are expe- 
dient to be made to the laws relating to the Military 
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Academy at West Point, in the State of New York, 
and also into the expediency of modifying the organiza- 
tion of said institution, and also whether it would not 
comport with the public interest to abolish the same; with 
power to report by bill or otherwise.” 

Mr. HAWES said it would be recollected that, at the 
last session of Congress, a committee, consisting of one 
member from each of the States, had been appointed, 
and that committee went into an investigation of the af- 
fairs of that institution. That committee performed the 
duty assigned them, but their report was made at so late 
a period of the session that it was impossible for the 
House to act upon it. The resolution which he now 
submitted varied but in one particular from the on¢ 
adopted, raising the committee of last year; and that 
was in reducing the number of the committee. From 
the number of that committee, it was almost impossible 
to get them collected for business. ‘The number was 
entirely too great. As this was a mere resolution of in 
quiry, he would say nothing of the abuses which existed 
in that department of the Government, but hoped the 
resolution might be adopted without debate, so that the 
committee might proceed to the duty assigned them. 

Mr. WARDWEZLL said he thought that this subject 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. He believed that the committee of twenty-four, 
which was appointed last session, had investigated the 
subject fully. Their report was brought into the House, 
and it set forth all the facts which we wanted to know 
He would therefore move to amend the resolution so 
that the subject might be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITII wished the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Warpwett] would give some substantial reasons 
why the subject ought to be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affars. It seemed to him that a special com- 
mittee ought to be raised; but if the friends of the in 
stitution thought that a special committee would not do 
them the same justice which the Committee on Military 
Affairs would, and they would offer that as a reason, he 
would withdraw his obje ctions. As there were doubts 
about the organization of this academy, it was desirable 
that a committee should be raised, which could devote 
as much time as possible in bringing out the merits o1 
demerits of the institution. He believed that the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs would not have time, although 
they might have the disposition, to do the subject ju 
tice. Ile believed a special committee would do ample 
justice. He hoped the gentleman from New York 
would withdraw his motion, or that it would not prevail. 

Mr. BRIGGS thought that the subject had already 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, by 
the general resolutions referring the different items of 
the President’s message to committees, and therefore 
inquired whether the present resolution was in order. 

The SPEAKER said that the present resolution was 
one of inquiry; and he considered the reference of the 
President’s message as not applying to the case. 

Mr. BRIGGS then said he would vote for the amend 
ment of the gentleman from New York, because lhe 
thought the subject ought to go to one of the standing 
committees. It had been said by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Hawes,] that, in consequence of the 
number of the committee of last session, it was almost 
impossible to get them to business. He thought the 
gentleman labored under a mistake. That committee 
had a meeting early in the session, and appointed a sub- 
committee to investigate the whole matter, and that 
committee went industriously to work. After their in 
vestigation was completed, they made an elaborate re- 
port. The committee adopted that report, which re- 
port was now on the files of the House; and if gentle- 
men wished information from it, they could order it t 
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be printed. It was because this subject had been so re- 
cently and thoroughly investigated, that there was no 
necessity for further investigation. He would vote for 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, of Illinois, remarked that the peo- 
ple he had the honor to represent in the State of IIli- 
nois, took a deep interest in this subject, and were he 
to remain silent on the occasion, they would consider 
him derelict in his duty. They expected him, on all 
occasions, to advocate such measures as would tend to 
reform this institution, or to abolish it entirely. This 
was the reason which induced him to rise on this occa- 
sion. It was astonishing to him (Mr. R.) that gentle- 
men, friends to this institution, were so strenuous and 
so much opposed to an investigation of this subject. If 
it be an institution founded on a proper basis, and con- 
ducted on sound republican principles, they need not 
fear an investigation; if it be of this character, an inyes- 
tigation will not injure it; neither time nor talents can 
prevail against it. But the great dread of an investiga- 
tion was almost positive proof that there was something 
wrong in the institution. 

Mr. R. said his honorable friend [Mr. Briggs] tried to 
stifle this investigation, by his attempt to satisfy the 
Speaker that the subject was already referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This was strong circum- 
stantial proof that there was in this affair something not 
right. The other gentleman [Mr. Wanpwe t, of New 
York] wished to have the subject referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Mr. R. said he had the 
highest respect for that committee; but some of them, 
and perhaps all of them, had already expressed an opin- 
ion on the subject, in a report favorable to that institu- 
tion; and, from this consideration, were not so impartial 
as a select committee raised expressly for the occasion. 

Mr. R. remarked that an official investigation, and 
that made known to the people, would cause the insti- 
tution at West Puintto witherand die. Under its pres- 
ent organization, the young men who ought not to be 
educated there were the exclusive individuals that 
were educated'in it; and, what was still worse, it was 
made a kind of monopoly. ‘The cadets educated there 
were the exclusive officers in our army, right or wrong; 
they were the officers who were to conduct our armies 
to glory or disgrace; and it mattered not what deeds of 
valor the privates in the army might do, they could not 
rise, as there were no places for them; the cadets filled 
all. <A private soldier in the war which seems to be 
approaching us might do as noble a deed as the charac- 
ter of antiquity did who slew Goliath; he still could not 
rise one foot in the army. He would appeal to the 
House if every individual did not expect to rise by his 
merits? The gentlemen, [Messrs. Warpwe.t and 
Briees, } like others in Congress, would expect to be re- 
warded for their meritorious conduct. His friend [ Mr. 
Brices] from Massachusetts, no doubt, would be support 
by his constituents for his moral and orderly course of 
conduct in Congress, and his assiduity to business. The 
same would apply to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Warpwett.] The principle was correct to re- 
ward meritorious actions, and an institution or measures 
that opposed this principle were in themselves wrong 
Any person that would look at the report made at the 
last Congress on this subject would be satisfied that 
If the 
friends of the Academy would let that report be print- 
ed, and officially presented to the 


’ 


there was something not right in the institution 


Pp vple, that would 


be satisfactory. Mr. R. said he hoped, under all the 
circumstances, the motion of the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Warpwe Lt] would not prevail, but that the 
subject would be submitted to a select committee, under 
the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Mr. WARDWELL dad not wish to take up the time of 
Vout. XiL.—138 
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the House in discussing a preliminary question, but his 
friend from Ulinois [Mr ] had said that the 
Committee on Military Affairs had expressed an opinion 
on the matter. It was not the committee of the last 
session which expressed that opinion, but the one pre- 
ceding that, which was a different committee entirely. 
The committee of the present body had expressed no 
opinion on the subject. But it was very probable that 
some of who would be on the select committee 
had expressed opinions adverse to the institution. The 
last Congress had refused to print the report. He pro- 
tested against having so many select committees on sub- 
jects which ought to go to standing committees. He 
was willing to have the institution examined—yes, pro- 
bed to the core; but let it be done by the proper com- 
mittee. He would say a few words in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Why was it that all this objection 
came from the western States? 


REYNOLDS] 


those 


It was, he thought, be- 
cause all persons in those States who had any topograph- 
ical knowledge, might expect some employment from 
Government, which business is now done by the gradu- 
ates of the institution at West Point, without cost to the 
Government. If, however, that institution was abolish- 
ed, and those engineers not sent among them, there 
might be some fine offices for the young gentlemen of 
the western country. No wonder that western gentle- 
men’s constituents were in favor of abolishing that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. HANNEGAN had a few remarks to make on 
subject. Ile was a member of 
the last session 
power 


the 
the select committee of 
, and would say that it was not in the 
of the Committee on Military Affairs to give the 
subject the attention which it required. ‘he committee 
of last session made their re port to the House, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WarpweE Lt] tells us 
that the House refused to print that report. Why did 
the House refus Because it required two thirds to 
make the motion to print, and the friends of the insti- 
tution rallied around it and refused to print. That gen- 
tleman said that the West alone opposed that institution 


He (Mr. H.) knew gentlemen from the East, South, and 
the North, who Oppos 1 it That gentleman also said 


that the young gentlemen of the West expected good 
offices if the institution be abolished. He (Mr. H.) would 


be glad to have the offices given to those who came 
from the ranks of the people, and not to the sons of 
those were now in lhigh office. He hoped and trusted 
that the resolu ») of the gentleman from Kentucky 
would be adopted, and that a thorough investigation 


might be had 
Mr. HAMER said he could not 


jection there could be to the resolution of the gentle- 


see what poss ble ob- 





man from Kentucky. On one hand it was contended 
that it was one cf the most aristocratic, and on the other 
that it was one of the best institutions that ever was es 
tablished. Why, then, not allow us to collect facts, so 
that we may be enabled to make up an impartial judg- 
ment on the subject? A large portion of the people of 
the country beleve that the institution ought to | 
abolished; then let an investigation be fully had. Mr 
H. would say a word to the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Warpwett He is mistaken; the people of the 
West are governed by no such motives as those attribu- 
ted to them »V that g iwieman i at g I »admits 
that a band of men a sent out mportant 
offices; men who are the frie su atives of those 
who are in high station, and w! e po i nhuence. 
rhe sons of men high in off} ar lucated at that in 
stitution, and those men are sent cutto hilla gh 
offices in the western country. If i the Mis- 
sissIpDp valley educated t sat th whexpense, 
why should they not i offices if 
they are capab] » let mn haye the offices He ob 
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ed, and his constituents objected, to the existence of the 
institution in its present form. He therefore hoped 
there would be no objection to an investigation. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, desired to make a few 
remarks upon the subject before the House; but, as the 
morning hour had expired, he called for the orders of 
the day. 

The motion was agreed to 

NEW YORK SUFFERERS BY FIRE. 

A bill from the Senate for the relief of the sufferers 
by fire in the city of New York was read twice. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said this bill was the same in 
substance, and differed only in words, from the one 
which was reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. It would not, therefore, be necessary to refer 
this bill to that committee. He moved that it be com- 


Sufferers by Fire in New York. 
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And provided, also, That the benefits of this section shall 
not be extended to any person whose loss shall not be 
proved, to the satisfaction of the collectur, to have ex 
ceeded the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the collector 
of the port of New York is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to extend the payment, in the manner prescribed 
in the first section of this act, of all other bonds given 
for duties at the port of New York prior to the late 
fire, and not provided for in the first section, as afore 
said, for six, nine, and twelve months, from and after 
the day of payment specified in the bonds: Provided, 


| however, That nothing contained in this act shall extend 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


Union; which was agreed to. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Connor in the chair. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he felt it his duty to throw 
himself upon the indulgence of the committee, and ask 
them to take up and consider the bill from the Senate 
for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire in New 
York. His reason for doing so, he explained to be, that 
the whole business of the custom-house at New York 
was obstructed, and must remain obstructed so long as 
that bill was not passed; for every bond due was lying 
over, and no entries could be made until those bonds 
were cancelled. 


to bonds which had fallen due before the seventeenth 
day of December last. 3 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained that the only variation 
between this bill and that reported in the House was as 
to the limitations, and the more specific designation of 
the kind of property destroyed. Under former acts ot 


| this character, the amount of property destroyed merely 


was set forth; the Senate had, he thought very prop- 
erly, inserted the qualification of property, and he hoped 
it would be approved of by the House. 

Mr. HARDIN said, as the Senate had made the altera- 
tion, none would be entitled to any benefit who had not 
sustained a loss to the amount of one thousand dollars; 
and sufferers to that extent were to have a credit to the 


' extent of three, four, or five years, without interest, that 
| he understood. But he did not understand the proviso 


The bill, he said, as it then stood, and was sent from | 


the Senate, did not embrace that provision which had 
before excited opposition in the House in relation to the 
surplus revenue. Its object was simply to extend ac- 
commodation to the debtors of the Government, who had 
been unable to pay their debts, from the loss of not less 
than twenty-five millions of capital in the city of New 
York. He therefore moved that the committee take up 
the bill from the Senate in relation to that subject. 


* : . | b 7 
The motion was agreed to, and the bill was read from power of the Government to loan its public treasure in 


the Clerk’s table, as follows 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- | 


bled, ‘That the collector of the port of New York be, 


and he is hereby, authorized, as he may deem best cal- | 


culated to secure the interests of the United States, to 


in the same clause, because it appeared to authorize 
loaning money out of the public Treasury, by way o! 
renewing the old bonds. The money to be returned, 
without interest, upon three, or four, or five years, upon 
the cancelled bonds, was nothing more nor less, he 
maintained, than loaning so much money to the mer- 
chants of New York who had goods destroyed to the 
amount of one thousand dollars. The poor me 
chanic, the widow, the orphan, could derive no 
benefit from this bill. But he objected to it also on 
principle. He was opposed to loaning the public mo 
ney, either with or without interest; and he denied the 


this way. He knew that bills had heretofore been 
passed for the relief of sufferers under a dreadful calam 
ity at Caraccas, Alexandria, &c.; but that was done 


| under the impulse of feeling. Could Congress relieve 


cause to be extended (with the assent of the sureties | 


thereon) to all persons who have sutlered loss of prop- 
erty by the conflagration at that place on the sixteenth 
day of December last, by the burning of their buildings 
or merchandise, the time of payment of all bonds here- 
tofore given by them for duties, to periods not exceed- 
ing three, four, and five years, in equal annual instal- 
ments, from and after the day of payment specified in 
the bonds; or to allow the said bonds to be cancelled, 
upon giving to the said collector, for the sums of the 
former bonds, respectively, payable in equal instalments 
in three, four, and five years, from and after the day of 
payment specified in the bonds to be taken up or can- 
celled as aforesa d; at ] the said colle ctor 1s he reby aue 
thorized and directed to give up, or canccl, all such 
bonds, upon the receipt of others described in this sec- 
tion; which last-mentioned bonds shall be proceeded 
with, in al) respects, like other bonds which are taken 
by collectors for duties due to the United St ates, and 
shall have the same force and validity: Provided, That 
those who are within the provision of this section, but 
who may have paid their bonds subsequent to the late 
fire, shall also be entitled to the benefit of this section, 
and that the said bonds shall be renewed from the day 
when the same were paid, and said payments refunded 


every citizen of the United States, who might be over 
come by calamity, or afflicted by Providence’? How 
many ships were lost upon the ocean! How much prop- 
erty lost! And who ever heard of bills introduced there 
for relief in such cases?’ There were said to be some 
fifteen millions of property destroyed at New York; but 
the chief loss had fallen upon the insurance offices, not 
upon the merchants. Probably not more than three, 
four, or five millions were lost by the merchants. The 
gentleman had said that more than one half the revenue 
was collected in New York—more than five millions of 
dollars. Well, all that money remained there, deposited 
in pet banks, and used for the benefit of the merchant: 
of New York, without the Government deriving a dol- 
lar’s benefit. Mr. H. moved to strike out the proviso 
to the first section. He said, also, he should move to 
strike out the second section, and then he intended to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE said: It is not my purpose, sir, to 
participate in the debates of Congress the present session 
but the extraordinary occurrence which has induced the 
report of the bill before us, the very singular amend 
ments proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, and the 
deep interest I feel in the speedy resuscitation of that de- 
vastated city, compels me to depart /rom the silent course 
I have prescribed for myself. 

The gentleman’s amendment proposes, first, to strike 
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! 
out the proviso in the first section, the whole of the sec- 
ond section; and, finally, the gentleman promises, when 
so amended, to vote against the whole bill. My argu- 
ments will, therefore, have reference to the whole bill, 
and I premise the utmost brevity. But, first, I must dis- 
claim the honor of the biblical title of Babylon, which 
the gentleman has given to New York. I must also dis- 
claim the honor he ascribes to us, of governing the four- 
and-twenty States. We feel no such honor; we exercise 
no such pow er; and if the gentleman means the State, 
which is not preciscly the basis of the present discussion, 
he is still mistaken. That ill-fated city, sir, in a single 
day, by an act of God, which no human foresight could 
avert, which no human arm could stay, has lost more 
than one fourth of its entire assessable personal estate. 
lhat desolated city stands a debtor to the nation in the 
sum of three million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
dollars. The bill before us proposes not to forgive the 
debt—not to diminish the principal sum of the debt— 
not to jeopard it; it proposes merely to postpone the 
payment from the dates of maturity to the several dates 
named. : 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to view this case as it really 
is; the nation a rich and prosperous creditor; the devase 
tated city not an insolvent, but a debtor oppressed by a 
calamity unparalleled in the two hundred years’ history 
of this country, and rarely equalled in any age of any 
country. It has ever been the common sense of mankind 
that the relation of debtor and creditor imposed mutual 
obligations as well as mutual interests. It has ever been 
the practice of mankind in this relation, under great ca- 
lamity and privation of means on the part of the debtor, 
to claim and from his full-handed creditor not 
only the kind of relief provided in this bill--postpone- | 
ment of payment . of money or 
other Shall we depart from a principle of 

and a rule of practice sanc 1 by all ages and 
by all prades of men No, sir, motives of self-interest 
forbid it--motives of humanity forbid it. 

Phere is ssion, sir, something 
more than the mere simple relation of debtor and credi- 
tor There 

the nearer ar 


receive 


but advance, moreover, 
nece 


ssarie 


ethics tion 


in the case under disen 
between thie 
trongly marked, 
tronger obligations, of employer and agent, of principal 
and factor; and this debt, sir, has accrued, not partly, 
but wholly, in the performance of the duties of such 
arency It has been the policy of this nation—a policy 
so discreet, so wise, and sound, that I trust it may never 
be discontinued--to collect the necessary funds for the 
support of Government from property, prior 
to those minuter subdivisions for the consumption of the 
community, more tedious, the ten- 
fold more costly and more offensive mode of thrusting 
the unwelcome tax-gatherer into the domicils of our peo 
ple, for the ancient mode of capitation, tithe, or small 
property tax 

It has been found the mutual interest and the mutual 
necessity of the parties, that the nation should collect 
very nearly two thirds of its impost revenue through the 
agency of the city of New York. More than two hun- 
dred and sixty millions have been thus collected and paid 
into the Treasury. How skilfully unskilfully this 
duty has been performed I will not pretend to define; 
the Treasury records 1 would not 
be understood to intimate that New York has paid a 
single dollar from her own coffers more than her just 
quota. Every body knows that the consumer of the 
merchandise, wherever may be his location, is the ulti- 
mate payer of the import tax. Nor do I claim that such 
agency has been profitless or o1 I have already 
the parties were mutual. My 


sit ] that the | 
object is merely to exhibit the existing fact, and to de- 
+! 


is in this case, and most 


lation, and the 


parties. 


1 closet 


masses of 


avoiding thereby the 


or 


will give the answer. 


erous. 
nterests of 


luce from it the very cogent argument for the post pone- 
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ment of payment, that the debt we owe the nation has 
arisen, and unavoidably arisen, in our relation of agent 
to the Government in the collection of its revenue, which, 
by an act of God, we are at present unable to pay. 
Every body knows, sir, that the process of such collec- 
tion--and I will add the process of creation, too—of the 
imports, is by and through the importation of foreign 
merchandise; and it is equally well known that the 
means, and the only instrument of the whole perform- 
ance, is capital. This capital is annihilated, or so greatly 
diminished, that gentlemen may be assured a fearful « 
rangement must ensue unless we derive large temporar 
assistance somewhere 

There is, sir, a third relation between this ill-fated city 
and the nation, which claims strongly her protection. I 
mean, sir, that common relation which every great po 
litical or social community owes to all its parts, and all 
its parts owe to the whole. 

We ask this relief, then, sir, first, 
our relation to the nation, as a debtor of impaired means, 


over-full. Again, gir, 
, 


on the principle of 


with a creditor whose coffers are 


t. sI 


we ask it on the principle of our relation as agent, s 
denly bereft of the very implements of 
our principal is possessed of a superabundant suppl) 
And again, sir, we ask it in conformity with the common, 
great and prosperous 
S 


our agency, while 


social, equitable obligation which a 
community owes to each and all its parts, which, from 
sudden and unavoidable calamity, require such aid. May 
ir, we do not ask it in the rit of supplication, 
humiliation, and alms-giving. The city, sir, though de 
vastated, has yet remaining means She is rich in the 
insuppressible spirit of enterprise, and in the unmitiga 
ted industry of her citiz She merely wants tempo 
rary aid. She asks of you in this bill the indulgence of 
deferring payment until she can render her remaining 
Will the nation look calmly on, and 
close its door on us, while al around us elsewhere have 
opened their hearts, hands, and coffers to us? Will the 
table East, will the hardy but generous 


will the 


sp 


I Say, sir | 


means available. 


frugal but equ 


i 
West, will the mounting chiv alry of the 


mnost prosperous nation that the sun of heaven ever shone 


on, retuse 


South, 


nterests 


will not; | know 


the credit which so many reciprocal 
and mutual obligations enfore Slit 


‘ 


Is there any legal or constitutional bar to 
None, sir: your records are full of 
sely in le 


the magnitude of the I 


she will not. 
such postpone ment 


sn 


| ! 
the only dissimilitu 


| former cases 


precedents prec point; 
ss in this an 
ntyfold grea 
ty > t} 


s being 
that unfort e ¢ 


, ‘ : 
By no means, sir. 


devastation in thi 
Will 


measure 


ie On 1 

In its con 
intercommunications With every part of the na 
tion, it has become large ly a creditor And tiis mass of 
commercial credit has been most frightfully swollen by 
the sale and hypothecation of the public stocks of nearly 
every State of the Union. But now, without this aid 
from Congress, the sudden abstraction of so large a por 
tion of our moveable capital by the conflagration must 
compel us to force our commercial debtors, and to press 
the return of a tremendous amount of stocks to the sev 
eral States of their creation. It is charged by the gen 
tleman from Kentucky, as against the bill, that the relief 
ches no other sufferers than the merch He is 
mist for although the provision is intended ch 
for that class, as the chief sufferers, and « 

preparing for other classes of sufferers, yet 

diffusive nature of capital, and the laws ruling tl 
existence, the formation, and the blended intercourse « 
the pec ple which make up U reat lense 
commercial city, that it is q possible to place cap 
ital in any class or in any | 1 will not extend 
itself beneficially to al man, mechar 
all, all will feel the ass nay myself be bene 
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have neither ships, nor bonds, nor imposts. 


not men? 


griefs, dismay, ruin-——as other folks? Ard because a 
merchant has lived well, and is now devastated, will he 
feel want and ruin the less poignantly on that account? 

Mr. Chairman, I have detained you too long. 
endeavored to confine myself strictly to the argument. I 
have meant to suppress all unnecessary detail. The pecu- 
liar relation I stand in towards the sufferers would not 
permit me to say less. Had I not prohibited myself, it 


were easy, sir, to give you volumes of detailed individual | 


loss, distress, dismay, more affecting to the mind, more 
appalling to the heart, than the great view of the deso- 
lation. 

I think the bill ought to pass; I trust it will pass. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Pennsylvania, said, the only 
power existing in the Government by which this bill 
could pass under the constitution and the laws, was the 
relation between debtor and creditor. He maintained 
that the money paid, the Government was not only bound 
to hold it, but had no right to return it. Mr. C. should 
vote in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Kén- 
tucky, [Mr. Harnprn. ] 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said that, appreciating and ad- 
miring, as he did, that humane, liberal, and high-mind- 
ed feeling, which should ever characterize an assembly 
composed of the representatives of a great and magnani- 
mous nation, he had not permitted himself to doubt that 
the bill under consideration would pass, if there was no 
constitutional objection in the way of its passage. The 
greatest calamity with which the elements had ever 
scourged any city on this continent formed the occasion 


for the appeal which was made in behalf of many of | supported, he could imagine no difficulty in supporting 


the enterprising and ill-fated citizens of one of your 
commercial cities. The disaster was one of unprece- 
dented violence, and gentlemen should not too readily 
have startled, if the remedies proposed had even exhibi- 
ted some extraordinary characteristics, which he humbly 
conceived that the provisions contained in the bill did 
not do. To call for chapter, and rule, and precedent, 
and section, to justify means of relief in such an emer- 
gency, would (he spoke it with all due deference) be 
too stvical a requisition for the occasion. It would bea 
libel upon legislation, under free and constitutional Gov- 
ernments, for it would be virtually saying that, in legis- 
lation, the head could never approve what the heart 
most eloquently dictated. 

That the bill for the relief of the New York sufferers, 
frame it as you might, would be opposed, was indeed 
to have been expected. It was to have been expected 
that that jealous vigilance over the public interest and 
the national Treasury, which, salutary as it was in the 
main, so often detected objections and bugbears which 
its own creative energies only produced—it was to have 
been expected that this never-sleeping principle would, 
in any event, occasion some opposition to the bill; but 
the friends of the bill still hoped that when honorable 
gentlemen came to weigh all the arguments and con- 
siderations, derivable not only from precedent, but from 
principle, that could be urged in favor of the bill, they 
would not have the heart to give it their negative; for 
he firmly believed that they would not have the argument 
of the heart alone to justify them to their constituents; 
but that reason, justice, expediency, and even prece- 
dent, should plead their justification. 

Were gentlemen aware that the statute books abound- 
ed with precedents to justify the relief proposed to be 
given by the first section of the bill, extending the 
credit upon the revenue bonds? He had collected a 
few, and he believed only a few, of the acts which Con- 


gress had passed to relieve those who had been over- | 


I have | 
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But were | 
it otherwise, should we withhold it? Are the merchants | 


Are not their families women and children? | 
Are they not subject to the same wants--hunger, thirst, | 


| 
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taken by such a calamity. In 1803, the town of Ports- 
mouth, in New Hampshire, was visited with a destructive 
fire, and Congress on that occasion promptly interposed 
and passed an act for the relief of the sufferers, similar 
in principle to the first section of the bill now under 
consideration. It authorized the collector at Portsmouth 
to cancel the old bonds, and take new ones, and to 
extend the credit given by the old bonds. In 1807, it 
seems that Portsmouth was again visited by a similar 
calamity, and the like relief was given by Congress 


| In March, 1804, an act was passed for the relief of the 


sufferers by fire in Norfolk, similar to those which were 
passed in the cases of Portsmouth. It will be recollect 
ed that, in 1820, a fire swept away a considerable por 
tion of the city of Savannah; and you will find in yout 
statute book a similar act for the relief of the Savannah 
sufferers on that occasion. Here, then, were precedents 
in abundance to justify the interference of this House, 
if there was any weight in precedents. 

But, by examining these same statute books, it would 
be found that Congress had not limited their reliet 
against such calamities to the mere extension of the 
bonds given for duties, but had also, on various occasions, 
wholly remitted the duties on the goods destroyed, and 
that, too, ona principle that he considered to be entirely 
defensible. Under our system of indirect taxation, it 
was intended that the consumer should actually pay the 
duties upon goods imported into the country; and if 
those goods were destroyed before they went into the 
hands of the actual tax payer, it was right that they 
should be refunded to him who had thus, in anticipation, 
paid them to the Government. If Congress had, then, 
as he asserted, on a variety of occasions remitted the 
duties, and the principle of such interposition could be 


this bill on the ground of principle; a bill which did not 
at all propose to relinquish the debt to the Government, 
but only to extend the time for payment of it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Harpry,] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuampers, | had 
objected to the bill because, as they seemed to suppose, 
it dispensed charity. He (Mr. V.) did not, consider 
that the bill at all involved this principle of charity 
Your great importing merchants were your agents, to 
bring into the country the means of raising revenue 
You were the principal. The arm of your agent was 
crippled by a certain catastrophe, which no human skill 
could guard against; and the question was, whether you 
would let him sink, and be disabled from bringing into 
the country any more means to enlarge your revenue, 
or whether you would, by a little indulgence, encourage 
and enable him to goon in his occupation of enter- 
prise, and bring from abroad new means of swelling your 
Treasury. All gentlemen would agree with him, that 
not one single dollar’s worth the less of foreign goods 
would be consumed in the country, by reason of the im- 
mense mass of goods that had been destroyed in New 
York. The vacuum occasioned by the devouring 
element must, and would most assuredly, be filled up, 
nota coat less would be worn, not a cent’s worth of groce 
ries the less would be consumed. What, then, would be 
the consequence to the Government? Why, sir, the 
Government would actually make money out of that 
which had blasted the hopes and annihilated the prop- 
erty of so many enterprising individuals. It would 
realize the duty upon the goods destroyed, upon the 
goods for which the bonds in question were given, and 
then derive an additional revenue from the immense 
quantity of goods that must and would be imported to 
supply the deficiency. The Government would then 


| inevitably gain much by means of an event which had 


created so much individual distress; and would we not, 
should we not, when we were to be the recipients of so 
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much gain, extend a little indulgence to our unfortunate 
creditors? He humbly conceived that policy and ex. 
pediency, as well as justice, dictated this course; that an 
opulent individual creditor would, under like circum- 
stances, grant to his unfortunate debtor all the relief pro- 
vided for by the bill. Suppose a debtor engaged in 
some occupation which consequentially produced much 
cain to the creditor; suppose him overtaken by asevere 
calamity, which paralyzed his energies and disabled 
him without some relief from further prosecuting his 
business, so directly profitable to himself, and so inci- 
dentally profitable to the creditor: would the latter, 
sir, considering his own interest, hesitate to extend his 
bond? He would do this, and be apt to go further, and 
make a new loan. Self-interest, if no better motive, 
would prompt him to do this; and was the arm of Gov- 
erment so tied up that it could not, in such a case, do 
for its own interest what an individual would do? He 
did not believe that we were so lamentably impotent. 

It had been remarked by gentlemen, that the proviso 
to the first section of the bill was objectionable, because 
it provided for cases where bonds had already been paid. 
He did not consider this objection at all sound. If 
we legislated at all, we should do it in such a way as at 
least not to be subject to the imputation of partiality. 
Why should not those sufferers who had been compel 
led to pay their bonds participate in the benefits intend- 
ed to be secured by the bill, equally with those whose 
bonds were unpaid? They had paid, because they could 
not enter their goods when their bonds laid over. Was 
this compulsory promptness, this inconvenient abstrac- 
tion from those funds which were necessary to enable 
them to further prosecute their business, was this to op- 
erate against them?’ He hoped andconfidently believed 
that the bill would pass this House without amendment. 

Mr. McKEON said, that in presenting bimself to the 
committee, with a view of offering some remarks in re 
lation to the subject then nnder consideration, he trusted 
the committee would find in the catastrophe which exci- 
ted the consternation of the whole country, and called 
forth the bill on the table, sufficient apology for his 
rising. He should be wanting in the duty he owed to 
the city which he had the honor in part to represent, 
and in gratitude to a constituency which had for years 
honored him with their confidence, if, on an occasion 
like the present, he did not endeavor to make known to 
the committee the claims of his fellow-citizens. He 
confessed that he was surprised to witness the observa 
tions made in opposition to the measures then under 
consideration. The relief asked for in the bill was so 
partial that he had hoped no objection would have been 
raised; but, since it had been, it was his purpose, if the 
committee would favor him with their attention, to point 
out the propriety of the passage of the bill. An awful 
calamity had fallen upon the city of New York. It was 
not his intention, even if he had the power, to attempt 
to arouse their sympathies, by depicting the scenes of 
destruction which now might be visible in the commer- 
cial emporium of the Union. It was not his intention to 
describe the effects of a conflagration which had never 
been equalled, in its devastating and sweeping fury, on 
this continent. Our public journals had been filled with 
appalling statements of the misfortunes of our mer- 
chants; with descriptions setting forth that the section 
of the city most devoted to mercantile operations, with 
its hundreds of stores and warehouses, and its millions of 
property, was now a pile of smoking ruins. The mis- 
fortune of New York was a national misfortune. This 
blow, struck at the commercial mart of the country—this 
wound, given to the very heart of the western world— 
was sufficient to paralyze for a time the industry of the 
nation. It must alarm the capitalist—it must dishearten 


the manufacturer—it must harass the agriculturist: in a 
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word, in must penetrate into the most distant spot, dif 
fusing dismay throughout every portion of this vast con 
federacy, wherever human industry was active. To 
follow the ramifications of such an event was impossible. 
Those ramifications were, as had been well expressed 
in another branch of this Legislature, so ** complicated 
and implicated” that pursuit was impracticable; but so 
intimately were all the great interests of the country 


united, that the vibration must be felt in every point, 


with greater or lesser influence. If the smallest pebble 
thrown into the stream of commerce was sufficient to 
disturb the smoothness of its current, what must be the 
effects of a convulsion like this, which had, as it were, 
upturned the entire bed of the mighty river itself? It 
was a national calamity, and in that point he wished it t« 
be viewed. So far as relief could be granted to the 


| city, he was confident that when it was taken into con- 


} ernment. 


| five years. 


sideration that thousands actively engaged in business, 
consisting of merchants, and all connected with them in 
their transactions, had, in the very midst of an inclement 
season of the year, been thrown out of employment, 
their business disturbed; that confusion reigned where 
but a few hours before all was order; and that in the 
hour of affliction, while with unsubdued spirits these 
very cilizens were rallying their scattered force, while 
they were calling upon the Hercules of the General 
Government for assistance, yet they were exerting every 
means to rise abcve the troubles with which they wers 
oppressed--he felt confident, he said, they would n 

refuse the sanction of that committee to the bill. We 
do not, continued Mr. McK., in this bill ask for a remis 
sion of duties—a question hereafter to be presented, and 
which he hoped to see adopted. There is nothing 

this bill with regard to the surplus moneys of the Gov 
He wished gentlemen to understand these 
points. He wished to remove impressions which he was 
aware existed in the minds of many, in relation to the 
provisions of the bill. The first se ction provided for an 
extension of the time of the bonds of all persons who 
had suffered loss by the fire of the 16th of December 
last, for pe riods not exceeding three, four, and five 
years, in equal instalments, from the day of payment 
specihed in the bonds. It also provided for the cancel 
ling of the bonds, upon others being given with proper 
sureties, payable in the 


cei 





like space of three, four, and 
To the first section were annexed two pro 
visions. The first, that those who were within the pro 
visions of the act, and who may have paid their bonds 
subsequent to the fire, should be entitled to the benefit 
of the first section--that their bonds s 


hould be renewed, 
and the payments mad 


on them refunded The second 
provision den ed the benefit of the section to any person 


whose loss did not exceed one thousand dollars. This 


| section was not only founded upon every principle of 


justice, was dictated by every maxim of sound policy, 
but was in accordance with the settled practice of the 
country. Nothing novel was presented in that part 
which provided for the extension of the bonds. The 

would find in their statute book law after law, from the 
year 1803 to 1820, sanctioning the principle of this sec 
tion. hey would discover the cases, already referred 
to, of the sufferers by the fires which occurred at Ports 
mouth, at Norfolk, and at Savannah, and in which tl 


LHe 


extent of the calamity giving rise to the legislation was 
not to be compared with that of the city of New York 
The section was fortified by precedents, to which he 
solicited their serious considerat 

The gentlemen from Kentucky and Pennsylvania 


(Messrs. Harpin and Cua 


the money already advanced by the debtors of the Goy 


ernment. We had no right to pay back the amount 
There can be no doubt, sir, as to our right. The wh 


; 


question isin our hands. We are here to adjust the 


MBERS ected to refunding 
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differences between the Government and its debtors. 
We are here to do justice towards all those debtors. So 
far as those who have paid their bonds are concerned, 
would it not be refusing to them the kindness which we 
intend to give to all debtors of the Government, if we 
do not provide for a future period of payment? It would 
be cruelty to take advantage of their situation, and hold 
the money they were compelled to pay, in order to fulfil 
the law, and that they might enter their goods. If we 
intend to extend the time, let us extend it for the benefit 
of all who have suffered. Standing in the relation of a 
debtor overtaken by a sudden misfortune, the merchant 
has a strong claim upon the Government, with an over- 
flowing Treasury, for forbearance, for time to meet the 
payments of his bonds. Is it prudent to harass your 
debtor? Is it not wise to sustain him in his efforts to 
obtain the means of satisfying your demands? 

To the second section of the bill, which provided for 
an extension of all other bonds given prior to the late fire 
for a period of six, nine, and twelve months, he had an- 
ticipated objection. To many it might appear strange 
that the bill should extend in its provisions beyond the 
actual sufferers by the fire. Many would object (as had 
the member from Kentucky) toan extension of time with- 
out the exaction of interest; and many might imagine a 
preference would be given to the port of New York over 
other sections of the country. 
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He (Mr. McK.) was prepared to show that analogous 


cases could be found for the legislation which was now 
asked for. Congress had from time to time extended 
to the debtors of the Government, owing large sums on 
the purchase of public lands, the period of payments, 
and had at length not only released the interest, but also 
deducted a large per centage of the principal. Against 
such measures no objection ought to have been raised- 

it was part of a just, liberal, and sound policy, calcula 
ted to foster the enterprise and give an impulse to the 
industry of a large section of country. He therefore 
desired that the same principle which had been adopted 
in regard to the branch of the public revenue derived 
from lands should be extended to that received from the 
customs. If there had been extension and forbearance 
in one case, he hoped the same policy would be pur 
sued in this instance. No deduction was solicited; mere- 
ly further time for payment. The fire (Mr. McK. said) 
had not only affected those whose goods were destroy- 
ed, but every man in business of any nature in the city 
of New York, and particularly merchants. Their ope- 
rations must be crippled by the destruction of a large 
amount of capital; millions upon millions, the result of 
the labors of years, the accumulations of enterprise, had 
been entirely annihilated, totally abstracted, and the 
commercial community must suffer thereby toa consider- 
able extent. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuamMBeRS] remarked there was no evidence of the 
true state of losses. The committee had no estimate 
before them. He (Mr. McK.) was in possession of a 
statement from which some calculation might be made 
of the immense amount of property destroyed. It was 
the result of the labors of a committee which reported 
to a meeting held in the city of New York, the mayor 
presiding, and from which it appeared that the whole 
number of buildings destroyed is ascertained to be 527, 
exclusive of the Exchange and the South Dutch Church, 
and may be fairly valued at $4,600,000, which isa frac- 
tion over $7,000 each, and is generally considered a cor- 
rect estimate. As far as the committee could ascertain, 
less than one half only of the mercantile houses have re- 
ported their loss in goods by the late fire. By duplica- 
ting this amount, ($6,557,846,) we have $13,115,692, 
is the probable total sum destroyed in merchandise of 
all descriptions. Add to this the estimated value in 
buildings, $4,000,000, and the whole loss may be calcu- 
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lated at $17,115,692. This amount was far below the 
actual loss; upwards of twenty millions of capital had 
been sunk; and to relieve the community from the effects 
of the withdrawal of this amount, measures must be 
adopted, and without delay, if the country did not desire 
to see a prostration of a large portion of our mercantile 
population. The gentleman from Pennsylvania referred 
to the fact of the most of our merchants being insured, 
and the probability of their being indemnified by these 
insurance companies. He (Mr. McK.) had been fur 
nished with a statement, by a member of the committee 
of the merchants from the city, in whose intelligence he 
had every confidence, setting forth that there were 
eighteen insolvent companies representing a capital of 
$6,850,000, and six solvent institutions amounting to 
$1,900,000. These millions, which performed many 
functions in the financial operations of the city, were 
now lost to the merchants. Under the present bank- 
ruptcy of the insurance offices, the merchants must be 
suffering. The payment of even the small amount 
which may be paid by the solvent companies could not 
be calculated upon under many months, and during that 
period the insured must be embarrassed to a great ex- 
tent. So far as indemnity was concerned, there was no 
prospect. The remark had been made, in the course 
of the discussion, that New York was able to sustain 
herself; that we heard of no failures, therefore we were 
not called upon to act. He did not understand that, be- 
cause extraordinary, he might say superhuman, efforts 
had been made to sustain the credit of the city, we 
ought to refuse assistance. These efforts, while they 
redound to the honor of the merchant, ought to arouse 
us to assist men capable of making such powerful strug- 
gles against misfortunes. 

Why do they here present their memorials? Be 
cause they cherish their commercial character; because 
they value their credit as their very life blood; because 


' they wish to protect it from the slightest breath of sus 


picion. They well know its mighty efficacy in giving 
wings to the enterprise of our citizens. They are well 
aware how it has carried onward our commerce, and 
that with the loss of that credit must sink the high char 

acter which the American merchant now sustains 
throughout the commercial world. For these reasons 
they appear here; and let it not be said that you permit 

ted the honor of your merchants to be jeoparded in the 
hour of an unexampled calamity; that you refused to 
extend to them the generosily of the nation. Why was 
the credit system originally adopted? ‘To aid with your 
capital the rising commerce of the United States. Your 
merchants had industry and enterprise, but they wanted 
capital. It was granted to them, and the magnificent 
results show the sound policy of your movements. ‘The 


| reason which operated then, applies with great force to 


the present case. Your merchants are now operating 
with a capital diminished twenty millions and upwards, 
and to that extent have a strong claim upon your sympa 
thies. And now let me turn to my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, and, with his permission, lay before 
him the history of the transactions of New York in ref- 
erence to the General Government. I wish to point out 
to him the conduct of that city in the collection of the 
public revenue. I speak not of the faithful discharge 
of duties as the agents for the collection of our imposts. 
I refer not to the immense revenue of that port in the 


| spirit of exultation, or with a view of holding up to 


| public treasure. 


this House the gigantic means derived from the industry 
of our citizens. Llregret that my honorable friend has 
attempted to arouse the feeling of this House, by repr 

senting our strength—our solicitations for the use of the 
I will not conceal the pride I feel in 
the city of New York, and how that feeiing has been 


increased by the recent display of energy on behalf 
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of her inhabitants. But, sir, the Union has a right | 
to be proud of her also. She belongs to you all, and 
any injury inflicted upon her must react upon the 
whole country. She is the storehouse of the industry of 
the nation, and to the representatives of the nation be- 
longs the protection of her interests. The gentleman 
from Kentucky ought not to blame us if, with natural 
advantages unequalled upon the face of the globe, with 
a location commanding an immense foreign commerce, 
and hundreds of miles of inland communication, our 
merchants have exerted themselves to advance the 
prosperity of not only that city, but also of the entire 
country. By an examination of the Treasury accounts, 
the honor able member would find that upwards of two 


hundred and sixty millions had been paid by the port of 


New York into the Treasury of the Union. A vast por- 
tion of revenue had been collected by some of the very 
men now applying for relief. New York paid annually 
two thirds of your revenue; she has been a faithful and 
indefatigable agent in the collection of your imposts; 
and to deny her the request now made would be an 
unkind requital for her conduct towards the Govern- 
ment 

rhe bill ought not to be delayed. Every day it was 
postponed added to the difficulties the merchants were 
now suffering under. Goods were daily arriving which 
must be entered, and he entreated the committee no 
longer to delay the adoption of the measure now before 
it, par to destroy at once the fears which otherwise 
might be entertained of an unparalleled commercial 
distress. Prudence dictated an immediate decision on 
the question. 

My colleague (Mr. Campretene] has given you to 
understand that a pressure must come, and you ought to 
put these merchants over it. The storm was gathering, 
and you ought to protect them — its fury. It would 
be well for the members to consider that the connexion 
between New York and the whole country is so close 
that distress cannot fall upon her alone. Credit has 
been given on the faith of these bonds to every part of 
the Union, and must be redeemed. If you insist on 
payment from the merchants, they must call upon the 
different sections of the country. On the representa- 
tives of the whole nation rests an awful responsibility. 
They ought not to add tothe natural difficulties with 
which the commercial community might be compelled 
to contend. ‘True it was, we had their bonds; but did 
it become us to insist on the penalty at this moment 
When the great master of the human heart was des 
rous of presenting to us the character of an opulent and 
unmerciful creditor, he gave us a Shylock. How had 
we all burned with indignation at the recital of the un- 
fortunate victim who had given the bond! But, sir, he 
had, like our debtors, calculated on his future success 
to meet his engagements; he rested on the return of his 
rich argosies, wherewith he might discharge his debts 
But misfortune came upon him; and when his unmerciful 
creditor insisted on the penalty, when the cruelty to be 
inflicted was defended on the very same principle 
which we have put forward on this floor, that its non- 
fulfilment might establish a dangerous precedent, 
whose heart has not revolted from even the sketch of 
imagination? Would it be believed that we should pre- 
sent to the civilized world the reality, that, with our cof- 
fers overflowing with funds accumulated by our own 


t 


agents, we should insist on payment, because it is so 


nominated in the bond? You may insert the knife, you 
may have your pound of flesh ‘* nearest the heart,” but 
you may be satisfied that the most delicate nerve in this 


immense bo - politic will grieve under the operation 


You will affect the whole country, which must inevitably 
suffer from such a policy 
To the city of New York you have t 


been indebted for 


+ 


; did, to what nobler conqueror c 
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a large portion of the surplus revenue which you now 
have in your Treasury. Is it not sound policy to give 
those facilities which will permit the stream of wealth to 
pour on inits natural course, (now I trust but temporari- 
ly checked) intothe great reservoir of the nation? Is it 
not sound policy in you to inspire the recuperative en- 
ergies and to infuse into the great body of the mer- 
chants that confidence which is the foundation of credit, 
and the companion of prosperity of a commercial peo- 
ple? Believe me, the aid of your Treasury will be re- 
turned fourfold hereafter. The money is not required, 
the security of the Government is not diminished, sad 
you afford ‘the means of renov: ating the commercial sys- 
tem. Give New York the means to sustain her commer- 
cial credit, and she will soon add to the riches of the 
public coffers by her extended importations. 

We may be told that in a question of this nature we 
are in danger of surrendering our judgments to our feel 
ings. I donot admit by the adoption of this bill we 
should be committing such an act, and, even if we 
yuld we yield submission 
than to the best feeling of our nature--to the sympathy 
for the sufferings of our fellow-men. The destruction 
does not confine itself to those for whose relief the bill 
on your table is intended. Would that our action, with- 
in constitutional limits, would permit us to encircle all 
wlio suffer by this calamity—to relieve the thousands 
thrown out of employment—-to succor the infirm, the 
aged, and the helpless—to save from misery those who 
now must bide the pelting of the pitiless storm! Much 
dol regret that, to borrow the figure cf eloquence, our 
kindness must resemble the sun, wh 





ich in its rising only 
iilumines the loftiest eminences, and not that sun in its 
neridian effulgence which diffuses its light and warmth, 
not only over the loftiest palace, but into the deepest 
valley. We ask not for charity--for that charity which 
has already afforded precedents for noble 
thousands given to the pec ple of Caraccas, an 
people of New Madrid. Iwill not refer te 
show how former legislation has not been remiss 





acts in the 
j 
i 


in the 
execution of the duties of philanthropy; but while I 
point to these cases, and ask you to not even advance so 
far, but to afford us cold, unfeeling justice, t | 
the distresses of our community, 1 do hope this will not 
be denied to us. 

Let it not be s Ippos 1 that this is a mere local qu 


tion. I feel confidence in ng to the various 


=d to the manufac 
turer and mechanic, the profitable result of whose labor 


terests which are here 





depends much on the capacity and integrity of the mer- 
chant; to the agriculturist who, although his main de- 
pendance is upon the soil, is aware that the valu 





of that soil, and the products of that soil, must be in 


creased by his sustaining the prosperity of our commer- 








cial interests. The various industries of the country are 
sointerwoven, and depend so much upon each other, that 
it is the duty of all touphold such as may be in danger 
The influence of commerce is not only felt in particu 
lar points. To its invisible power not only the magn 
cent cities with which our seacoast is studded, but the 
most remote hamlet in the Union, may attrib 
prosperity and advancement he gentleman from 
Ke soil asks, who are these merchants’? W | 
mit me to answer him by ren ww that they a his 
brethren, protected by the constitut ot ‘country, 
which extends its blessings to ever uze that consti- 
tution which provides that into y i shall be given 
the care of the interests of commerce’ And f whom 
do I ask the sympathy of this nmittee For men 
whose industry is ever active, \ se ta s uns Ass- 
ed, men who are stro! rly lentified w i intere 8 


Oo he country, who ive ever b n foren 


: t 
of kindness, and wi philanthropy ha 
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to the unfortunate of every clime. I claim it for those 
whose spirits are unbroken ‘and energies uncrushed 
amid the ruins of their desolate Rialto; I ask it for those 
who have carried the glory of the American name and 
the fruits of American labor into the most distant por- 
tions of the earth. For such men I claim it. 

But a few days since and but one feeling was in this 
House. The glow of sympathy was visible in every 
quarter. 1 was indulging the hope that relief would be 
instantaneously afforded. The whole country seemed 
to be alive to the consequences of the catastrophe. 1 
cannot forego this opportunity which is here afforded 
me of offering my thanks to those communities which 
have expressed their kind feelings in behalf of New York. 
To their Representatives on this floor I cannot but say 
that, however my constituents may want in me one who 
can give competent expression to the deep feeling of 
gratitude which they entertained for the generous senti- 
ments sent forth from every quarter in their behalf, 
they may rest assured that their kindness has not been 
extended to those who are cold or insensible of its value, | 
or by whom it will soon be forgotten. 

I trust, sir, that the warm feelings of sympathy express- 
ed on every side are not dying away with the sounds 
which carry to the furthermost bounds of our coun- 
try the report of this awful calamity. The tumultu- 
ous noise is still breaking over the land; but it is | 
echoed back into these halls, inthe shape of the reso- 
lutions calling upon the Representatives of a generous 
people to sustain the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. Confident I am it will be heard before long 
from beyond the Alleghany, calling upon my friends 
from Kentucky. Let us obey that voice, which speaks 
to us in tones of comfort for the distressed, which telis 
us to aid in the cause of our afflicted merchants, and to 
allow commerce once more to pursue her course. It 
does not become us to refuse assistance to that gallant 
vessel which, in the hour of misfortune, has been over- 
taken by this sudden tempest—she still appears above 
the wave, with shattered spars, and riven with lighten- 
ing, yet bearing upon her deck a noble crew, whose 
energies are unchecked, and hopes unbroken, amid the 
darkness of the storm, and struggling to preserve their | 
bark from the yawning gulf. Must they be deserted in 
such an hour? Must they perish? Will you extinguish 
the light which has been shining here, cheering them 
in their struggle, towards which they have turned their 
anxious eyes’? Let it not be said that you hesitated to 
extend the indulgence of the nation to the unfortunate; | 
that commerce had made her appeal in these halls to the 
Representatives of a generous people, to those intrust- 





ed with the guardianship of her interests, and that her 
appeal was denied. Let it not be said that an Ameri- | 
can Congress refused to American merchants forbear- | 
ance. 

Mr. PICKENS said he deeply regretted the public 
calamity that had prompted the chairman of the Com- 
man of Ways of Means to propose the bill upon the ta- 
ble. Mr. P. said nv gentleman in the House could feel 
more sympathy for that noble city, the pride and the 
ornament of this confederacy, so far as commercial 
wealth, prosperity, and enterprise, are concerned. To 
see her, to a great extent, laid in ashes and ruins, is 
enough to call up all the charitable feelings and kind emo- 
tions of the buman heart; but (said Mr. P.) we stand 
here not to pass measures that may constitute prece- 
dents important to the future welfare of a common 
country, from the mere impulses of feeling and sympa- 
thy. Westand here to exercise certain great trusts, for 
the benefit of the people of this confederacy, which 
trusts are regulated and defined by the great provisions | 
of the constitution. He said he did not intend to press | 
the argument out elaborately, but begged to refer to | 
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two provisions of the constitution: First, ‘* All duties, 
imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States;’’ and, secondly, ‘*No preference shall 
be given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to 
the ports of one State over those of another,” &c. Mr 

P. said that an essential element in the amount and reg- 
ulation of duties was time and indulgence upon the rev- 
enue bonds; if, for instance, three, four, and five years 
were given inthe city of New York, and only six months 
in Boston, he apprehended that this would be not only 
a violation of the spirit but the letter of the constitution 

He remarked that, in reply to this, the argument might 
be that this was not a regulation of revenue ora reve 

nue law; but he contended that if this preference could 
not be given directly, in the first instance, it could not 
be done indirectly afterwards; for this would involve 
us in the additional difficulty of passing, to a certain ex 

tent, an ex post factojlaw. If, after a revenue law be 
passed, operating under the provisions of the constitu 
tion equally in every port and on every class, you by 
law then vary its operations, and grant indulgences and 
preferences, you in fact, for all practical purposes, vio- 
late the spirit of the constitution. Mr. P. said that, as 
to the different precedents that had been referred to 
in the practice of the Government, it was matter of in 

difference to him, as the action of no preceding Congress 
could have any great weight on the present Congress in 
its constitutional opinions on any subject. So far as mere 
expediency was involved, then, the precedents of for 
mer Congresses might be referred to as entitled to con- 
sideration. 

He continued, that the Treasury agents might and 
had extended indulgences on bonds; but it was upon 
the principle that, if they were pressed, the amount, o1 
part of it, might be passed to the Treasury; and, if in- 
dulged, the whole might finally be paid. This was ex- 
ercising a sound discretion, for the exclusive benefit of 
our fiscal affairs, for the advantage of the Treasury, but 
not with a view to benefit the debtor. Mr. P. said that 
in all such cases the circumstances with which it was 
connected made the law of that particular case, and the 
discretion of the Treasury officers was to be exercised 
for the benefit of the Government. But (said Mr. P.) 
here you propose a general law, for the benefit of «a 
whole class in a particular port, not extended to other 
ports, and not for the benefit of the Treasury, but 
avowedly, as its title purports, ‘‘ for the relief of the 
sufferers by fire in the city of New York.” This, Mr 
P. said, he apprehended was a perversion of the pow 
ers of this Government. He said that the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. McKeon] had referred to the 
case of Caraccas, when this Government afforded re 
liefin a public calamity; but that stood on different 
principles. As far as the foreign intercourse and rela 
tion which exists between us, aS One people, and other 
nations, this Government is, ina great measure, unlim 
ited. There are certain duties which we owe as a un 
ted people amongst the family of nations, which duties 
are to be performed by this Government, defined and 
laid down by treaties, and regulated by the admitted 
precepts of nationallaw. Mr, P. said that, even 10 the 
case of Caraccas, he would not have voted the relief, 
as he doubted whether alms-doing and charity could 
legitimately be included amongst the laws of nations, 
particularly amongst those nations under limited and 
constitutional Governments. There was, however, a! 
obvious distinction between the case of Caraccas and 
affording relief by extending credits on custom-house 
bonds to a certain class in a certain port, which is not 
extended equally to all other ports. Mr. P. said that, 
in the case of Alexandria, it was unconstitutional, as 
the Government had no power to appropriate, except 
from a local Treasury, in such a case; the generat 
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Treasury being for general purposes under the specific 
grants of the constitution. 

Mr. P. continued, that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Vanpnenroet] had said this calamity extend- 
ed its effects into all the ramifications of commerce 
throughout the various interests of the country. This 
(said Mr. P.) is true; and, according to the doctrine 
laid down by the gentleman, that the consumer paid, 
if we are to follow out this principle, then the merchant 
of Cincinnati, who had received his goods through the 
importers of New York, and should be so unfortunate 
as to lose them by fire or otherwise, would have pre- 
cisely the same claims, in justice and principle, for re- 
lief from this Government, as those embraced in the 
present bill. He has paid the duties in his purchases from 
the importer, or perhaps he may be the importer him. 
self; and if relief is to be afforded in one case, the same 
justice should afford it in the other. Mr. P. said, un- 
der such a principle, there was not a town or village in 
any State of the confederacy that could not have the 
same claims upon the aid of this Government. Any in- 
terests injured by the visitations of Providence would 
claim your relief, and there could be no bounds or 
limits, as far as eqttal justice is concerned, to such a 
precedent; it would, in fact, make this Government the 
great insurance office for this whole Union. 

Mr. P. said that the experience of the British Gov- 
ernment was against extending reliefin such cases, by 
altering the custom-house or revenue laws, except in 
specific cases laid down and incorporated into the gen- 
eral law at the time of its passage. Ever since the 
great fire in London, the practice had been to issue ex- 
chequer bills, or make specific grants from the Treasu- 
ry; but not to vary the revenue laws. Mr. P. said, if 
the experience of England had found this course inex- 
pedient, surely it becomes us, under our limited Gov- 





ernment, to avoid a practice or precedent which she 
has abandoned. 

Mr. P. said this bill proposes relief to merchants 
alone, while the heaviest losses fall upon the insurance 
companies; their capital, as he understood, amounted 

} 


to about $9,000,000, and perhaps the most of it was 

vept off by these very merchants who had their goods 
insured. The effect of this would be to extend relict 
to these who might have suffered least, while it with- 
held from those who suffered most, ind perhaps de- 
served most, as the capital in these insurance offices 
mizht belong tothe widow and the orphan. 

Mr. P. continued, and said that that proviso which 


provided for a restoration from the Treasury of the 
amount of tain bonds paid, and indulgence granted 
on the amount, was clearly unc mnstitutional, as this was 
money in the Treasury, to all intents and purposes, and 
could not thus be drawn back, as a loan, withcut inter- 
est. Mr. P. would not go into a calculation of the ben- 


efits New York had received from the immense amount 
of deposites made tn her banks for the last year or two, 
as this was not the time, under the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the case, to calculate that. He suid his ob- 
jections were upon constitutional grounds; and, he 
would repeat again, that he regretted he could not vote 
for the bill. When he looked to that noble city, and 
thought of her wealth and commerce, he felt, as every 
man ought to feel who had the heart of an American, 
the kindest emotions of sympathy for her calamity, and 
deep regret for her loss. When he remembered h 
not in the history of the pre nt dav, but in 1765, when 


she received the first meeting ever held by a portion of 
these colonies to resist British aggression; when he re- 
membered her lL with some of the most con- 
secrated scenes of our Revolution, he felt every dispo- 
sition to follow the impulses of his heart rather than the 


as connectec 


sound dictates of his judgment 


Vou. XI1.—149 


He had given the rea- 
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sons that would influence him in his vote, and that was 
all he desire 1. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, replied to Mr. Hanrpry. 
He had hoped that this bill would have been discussed 
without sectional feeling. The people of New York did 
not come to ask for charity at the hands of that House. 
They asked only for common, simple, plain justice, not 
for charity; for that common justice meted out to every 
other part of the country. Mr. M. defended the course 
that had always been pursued by the State of New York, 
for her liberal policy and generous and enlightened prin- 
ciples; because, from her geographical situation, she 
was the largest commercial State in the Union, it did 
not follow that she should not have justice done to her. 
Che bill under consideration proposed no bounty, as in 
the case of Caraccas, but provided nothing more than 
she had a right to ask, and what was as much for the 
interest of the country generally as for New York. Mr. 
M. defended the provisions of the bill, and replied at 
length to Mr. Hanpix. Mr. M. said it was well known 
that the larger share of the banking capital of the gen- 
tleman’s own State came from New York. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he felt a warm sentiment for 
the people of New York, and he was prepared to give 
them relief. Ile was prepared to remit the duties on 
goods actually destroyed by fire, and that he believed to 
be the only relief that ought to be granted. He did not 
look upon the importing merchant as paying the duties. 
The consumer paid; the importing merchant was the 
mere agent of the Government. Duties were generally 
an advantage to the latter, who invariably pay more for 
the imported goods in proportion to the tax levied upon 
them. Believing the measure he had indicated to be 
the only relief that ought to be afforded, he should vote 


against this bill in every step, but the other he would 








cheerfully sustain, or he would vote for this bill if it was 
modified according to what he considc red the only prop- 
er mode of relief. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY did not believe there was any con 
stitutional objection to this bill. Mr. B. read the two 
clauses of the constitution before referred to, and argued 








that there was no inequality or local preference given 
to New York by this bill. Neither the remission of 
duties, nor an extension of time for their payment, ap- 
plied to the prohibition of tbat instrument. The consti- 
tution applied to the law imposing the duti that they 
shall be uniform;” and that no pre ference W as five 
by this bill to the po t of New York over any other. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND referre 1 to the case of a law 


passed several years ago, relative to certain importations 
my th rt of Charleston, South Carolina, by which a 
luty of ten cents tonnage was imposed on all ships en- 
tering that port. his case he adduced to show that for 
i long time past Congress had been in the habit of pass- 
‘ we uin pa , pres ma DC i Mm I 

ing laws with regard to local regulations of duties and 
tonnage. By the law Mr. S. referred to, the city council 


of Charleston were authorized to impose a duty of ten 


cents a ton, for the te mporary relief of the sick the re, &c. 
Mr. PINCKNEY was in favor of the bill, and intended 


to vote for it. He gave a history of the law cited by 
Mr. Suruercann, which he said was passed to auth 

the city council of Charleston to ¢ mplete af leral 
work they had, from patriotic and benevolent motives, 
undertaken at their own cost. 

Mr. EVERETT moved that the committee rise and 
ask leave to sit again. Agreed to; and t Ifouse then 
rose, and at a quarter tu four P. M rned 

FRIDAY, N eas 
WEST POINT ACADEMY 

Fhe following resolution, submitted by Mr. Hawes, 

of Kentucky, on the 7 ant, was taken ul 
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**Resolved, That a select committee of nine be ap- 
pointed to inquire what amendments, if any, are expe- 
dient to be made to the laws relating to the Military 
Academy at West Point, in the State of New York, 
and also into the expediency of modifying the organiza- 
tion of said institution, and also whether it would not 
comport with the public interest to abolish the same; with 
power to report by bill or otherwise.” 

The question pending was the amendment of Mr. 
WakpDwELt, proposing to substitute the Committee on 
Military Affairs for a select committee. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said he intimated yester- 
day, when this resolution was under consideration, that 
he desired to say a few words upon it. Inthe first place, 
he wished his colleague to withdraw his amendment to 
refer the subject to a standing committee, and to suffer 
it to undergo the investigation of a select committee. 

In regard to this institution (Mr. M. said) there was a 
great disparity of opinions, and the subject was one of 
very considerable interest to the State he had the honor 
in part to represent. It was also of considerable interest 
to the various States surrounding this institution, and he 
found, to his surprise, during the last session, a strong 
disposition manifested by that portion of the representa- 
tives coming from those States, thus located, to maintain 
this institution in every one of the charges made against it. 
At the last session of Congress a committee of twenty-four 
members, consisting of one from each State, was raised, 
on the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Hawes,] to investigate the affairs of this institution. 
‘That committee appointed a sub-committee, whose labors 
had not been yet officially promulgated to this House or 
to the country. He had the honor to be a member of 
that committee of twenty-four, but not of the sub-com- 
mittee; but he concurred partially with the views con- 
tained in that report, which was, to say the least of it, 
an elaborate examination of the institution from its earliest 
time. He knew that in doing so he incurred some censure 
from a portion of his own State; but he never had, and 
never would, flinch from any important duty he felt it 
incumbent upon him to perform there. 

Mr. M. said, in the examination of the transactions of 
this institution he had found much to censure. He 
believed, if its friends on that floor would take the trouble 
to investigate it in the same way the committee did last 
year, they would find more to censure, in the princi- 
ple of the establishment, than they were aware of. He 
knew very well that it was necessary to have military 
officers; they were highly useful at all times. But that 
was not the inquiry at present. The inquiry was, 
whether this institution should continue under its present 
organization. Now, there were abuses in this institution 
developed in that report; abuses of a character that 
would not find, he presumed, a single advocate on that 
floor, when they came to be promulgated. 

In his opinion, said Mr. M., the principle on which 
this institution was established and organized was utter- 
ly inconsistent with the principle of all the other institu- 
tions in the country. But, because he thought so, he 
did not therefore desire to see itsextermination. It was 
at variance with all our other institutions, because it was 
exclusive. It formed the only avenue by which the 
people of this country could approach the offices of the 
army. It was the gate-way, and the only gate-way, by 
which any citizen of this country could reach them; 
and that was not right. 

It was again objectionable to Mr. M’s mind, because 
he could perceive no reason, he never had perceived 
any reason, why a single individual out of any part of 
this Union should be selected by a member represent- 
ing that district upon this floor, to be educated exclu- 
sively at the public expense, although he knew gentle- 
men would say, as they had heretofore said, that this 
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was necessary, in order to acquire the best amount of 
military information in the country. There was no doubt 
that it was necessary to have this information in the 
country, both in time of war and in time of peace; but 
could it not be secured by some other means? There 
was no reason why one individual should be taken and 
educated at the public expense. But besides the prin- 
ciple, what was it in practice? Why, we saw individuals 
continually pressing the Government in every quarter 
for admission into this institution, to be educated pro- 
fessedly for the military service, but very frequently, 
too generally, with the secret design in their hearts 
of devoting themselves to the civil pursuits of society 
This was another ground of objection in his mind, even 
if the institution bestowed the military education re- 
quired, because you sent a young man there with a 
fraud in his heart; and the course of education unfitted 
him for the performance of those duties incumbent up- 
on civil life. You sap and destroy the foundations whicl: 
should form the basis of his future course. Moreover, 
the system was just such a system as prepared a young 
man, not for civil, but fora military life; and the first 
thing he had to do was to unlearn almost every thing 
he had learnt there. These were some of the objections 
that presented themselves to bis mind. The objection, 
however, to selecting an individual out of a population 
of 47,700, and educating him at the public expense, 
was one that he never had seen satisfactorily answered, 
for it could not be answered. 

But, said Mr. M., gentlemen might ask him what 
system could be adopted by this Government, in regard 
to that institution, so as to procure that degree of mili- 
tary education they all agreed as requisite and neces- 
sary. Why, he thought it very simple indeed. He 
granted that it was necessary this profession should be 
in the country at all times. But, in granting this, he 
did not grant that it should be procured by the means 
then existing. He would do this, and there stop. He 
would support an institution like that at West Point, 
established perhaps on somewhat similar principles, and 
provide that the Government should erect all the neces 
sary buildings, and establish the professorships, which 
should be supported at the expense of the Government, 
and there he would step. He would leave it open, as 
every other institution of the country was of a literary 
character. He would do away entirely with the privi 
leges which the present institution conferred upon the 
individuals who had passed through it. He would leave 
the offices of the army open to honorable competition, 
so that those best qualified should be selected, by what 
ever means they had acquired their military knowledge. 
This would excite a proper competition, and the coun 
try would be benefited by it, and, in his judgment, 
better served than at present. He could see nv reason 
why aman educated at this institution should be more 
peculiarly fitted for the offices of the army than any 
other. What did experience, what did history show? 
Was it not that, whenever the country required the 
exercise of those powers, that individuals possessing them 
were always found and elected by their confederates to 
defend their country?--and those made the very best 
officers. It surely did not follow that because a young 
man was educated at West Point, or in the military 
schools at Paris, that he therefore possessed more 
courage than any other. 

As the thing then stood, and as the report, when it 
came to be promulgated, (which he hoped it would, ) 
would show, this institution cost the country by far too 
much for the education of these young men. Whether 
it sprung from abuse or not, such was the fact, when 
they looked at the utility produced by the expenditure. 
This, taken in connexion with another fact, offered an 
additional ground of objection to the institution as it then 
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existed. If Mr. M. recollected the report right, it 
proved that not more than two out of five of all the per- 
sons who ever entered the institution had staid there 
long enough to graduate, and not two out of five who 
had graduated ever entered the army. And when it 
was recollected that not two out of five who entered the 
army staid in it more than two years, he thought it con- 
clusive that the utility of the institution was not com- 
mensurate with its expenditure. If Mr. M's memory 
served him right, the report showed that every graduate 
coming from that institution had cost the United States 
more than five thousand dollars within the last ten years, 
and previously a much larger sum; and, he believed, 
within one year the graduates of that institution had cost 
upwards of thirty thousand dollars. He did not know 
the cause of that immense expenditure. It might be 
by mismanagement or misfortune; he cared not; but it 
showed there were some extraordinary abuses in regard 
to the institution. Now, if there be any truth in these 
statements, any truth in the reports that extensively pre- 
vailed in the country, the institution was mismanaged 
and misconducted, and ought to be investigated into 
and reformed. He therefore made an earnest appeal to 
his colleague, that he would withdraw his amendment, 
and permit the subject to go to a select committee. 

Mr. M. made some further remarks in relation to the 
duties of the Military Committee, which were too oner- 
ous to afford them the time nece ssary for the investiga- 
tion of this object; in addition to whi ch, many of the 
gentlemen on that committee had predispositions in re- 
lation to it. He hoped the House would send it to a 
select committee, so that the institution, in all its bear- 
ings, should undergo a full and complete investigation. 
He hoped the friends of the institution Uiemselyes would 
vote for the original motion, and that his colleague 
would withdraw his amendment. 


Banks in the District of C olumbia. 


Mr. PIERCE, of New Ham ps! ire, then addressed the | 


House for a short time; but, \ ithout concluding, gave 
way toa call for the orders of the day. 
DISTRICT BANKS. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, 

tee on the subject of the District banks, 

consent of the House to report ‘*a 


obtained the 


from the select commit- | 


bill to extend the | 


charters of certain banks in the District of Columbia to | 


the Ist day of October next.” 

The bill was twice read. 

THOMAS said the bill did not require commit- 
ment. 
of the chairman of the Committee of Claims, to take up 
and act upon this bill at once. It would not, 
require any discussion, as there could be no difference 
of opinion in regard to it. The committee unanimously 
agreed in asking the House to act on the bill without 
delay. It proposed to continue un aipaice 1, to all the 
banks doing business in the District, all their powers 
and privileges, till the committee had investigated their 
condition, and Congress could act upon the question of 
the renewal of their charters. It was in 
the interests of the District that the bill should | be passed. 
He hoped the House would consent to ord 
reading. 

Mr. HAWES said he would like o make this inquiry 
of the chairman of the committee: If the object of the 
bill was to afford an opportun ty for the committee to 
investigate the affairs of the banks, and for Con gress to 
act upon the subject, what was the necessity of extend- 
ing the term of the charters beyond the close of the 
present session’? If the charters were to be extended at 
all, he wished it to be for a shorter time. 

Mr. THOMAS supposed, he said, that the time fixed 
would meet every possible objection, so as to supersede 
the necessity of any remarks. The committee could not 


he said, 


er it to athird } 


He was about to ask the House, with the assent | 


ispensable to | 


[H. or R. 





anticipate the action of Congress on the subject, nor 
their own report. They might report in favor of re- 
newing the charters of some of the banks, and against 
the renewal of others. Congress would not probably 
adjourn till the 1st of July, and it was important that 
the banks should have time to prepare for a change so 
important to the District, if their charters should not be 
renewed. 

Mr. McKENNAN did not rise, he said, to provoke a 
debxte on the bill, nor to oppose it. He wished to con- 
gratulate the committee on their arrival at the same 
conclusion which the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia reached at the last session, on this stthject, and 
presented to the House in the form of a bill similar to 
this; which, on motion of the gentleman himself, was 
laid aside. 

Mr. PARKER said the bill 
than the House could now give it, 
postponement till ‘Tharedey next. 

Mr. HARDIN made an inquiry of the gentleman from 
Maryland; in reply to which, 

Mr. THOMAS said the select committee had not yet 
commenced their investigation. They had postponed it 
till the House decided on this bill. If the bill should not 
pass, he was instructed to ask of the House permission 
for the committee to sit during the sittings of the House. 
If the bill should pass, the committee would be able to 
attend to their duties in the House, and continue the in- 
vestigation also. 

Mr. LANE understcod, he said, that the object of ta- 
king this business from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, and referring it to a select committee, was, 
that the select committee woul 1 prosecute the investiga- 
tion diligently and without delay. But now it appeared 
that, though some time had elapsed, the committee had 
not commenced the investigation. Sir, said Mr. L., I 
see something more in this bill than its apparent object. 
It may be intended to ask for a summer session for the 
committee. He believed that the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, setting himself apart, would have 
performed the business promptly, quickly, and with 
ability. 

The motion to postpone was rejected. 

Mr. HAWES spoke in favor of a shorter time for ex- 
tending the charters. If the object of the bill was to 
enable the banks to wind up their concerns— 

[Mr. Tuomas here said he had not stated this to be 
the object. The object was to afford time for Congress 
to determine on the proprie ty of continuing them. While 
up, he would state that his purpose in calling for a select 
committee was to prevent the necessity of a summer ses- 
sion of the committee. 

Hawes was willing, he said, to give the banks 
ample and sufficient time to wind up their concerns, 
sh maid their charters not be renewed; but he was un- 
willing to extend the charters, for the purpose of the 
investigation, longer than the end of the session. He 
moved to strike out the Ist of October, and insert the 
Oth of June. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL, to test the sense of the House 
on the subject, moved the pre vious question. 

The motion was not seconded by the House. 

Mr. PARKER protested much 
There was no necessity for it; and many errors were 
not unfrequently committed by too much haste in mat- 
ters of legislation. He could see no reason why the 
consideration of the bill should not be postponed until 
next week. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, hoped there would 
be no attempt to apply what was called the gag-law, 
with respect to this subject. So far as relates to the 
people of this District, who ha 1 no representatives here, 
there perhaps was no question that could be discussed 


required more attention 
and he moved its 


against so haste. 
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that involed more considerations in regard to them than 
the present. He conceived the gentleman who had re- 
ported this bill must have had some object in view. 
Why continue the charters of the banks until the 1st of 
October next, if it was the object of the committee to 
procure the action of Congress in relation to them be- 
fore it adjourned? In what situation would the District 
be, provided the House had not an opportunity of acting 
on the subject before the next session, by which time 
the charters would have expired some wecks? Why, 
bankrup tey or insolvency must be the consequence. 


SEATON'S 


Banks s in the District of Columbia. 


| 
| 


jut he might be to'd, by the honorable chairman, that | 


the committee conte mplate ed action. Well, if action 
really was contemplated before the adjournment, why 
the necessity of this bill at all? Let us go on and try if 
the investigation with respect to these banks can be com- 
pleted. if malfeasance, or any other act, on the part of 


any of the District banks, should be detected, the soon- 


er the people here knew it the better. He was told, no 
longer ago than yesterday, that the papers, accounts, 
and statements of one bank, necessary to be disclosed, 
were in preparation for that purpose; and that every 


thing the committee would require could be furnished | 


by giving three hours’ notice. It had been said that the 
papers necessary to the investigation were so numerous, 
and the duties so onerous, that the committee could not 
get through their labors with that despatch some gentle- 
men were led to suppose. Why, then, he would say, 
Jet the papers be referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, who had nothing to do, and were 
seeking for business; but until the select committee had 
made an attempt, and are prepared to say they cannot 
go through the investigation during the present session, 
the House cannot consider the propriety of referring the 
subject to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. HUNTSMAN addressed the Chair as follows: 
Mr. Speaker, as one of the committee appointed to 
investigate the situation and condition of these banks, 1 


feel it to be my duty to submit a few remarks for the | 


consideration of the House, in reply to the gentlemen 
from Indiana, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. It seems 
to be insisted by the two former, that the House com- 


mitted a great error in referring this subject to aspecial | 


committee, and that if it had been submitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, the investiga- 
tions necessary would have been at least half through 


by thistime. There is a great deal of sensibility mani- | 
fested by the Committee for the Dvstrict of Columbia | 


upon the subject. It would seem, from their continual 


complaints, that they suppose the House has robbed | 


them of a portion of their rights. 

Tam willing, sir, to admit that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia possesses more ability, and can 
transact this business in a style exquisitely genteel, sys- 
tematic, nice, and scientific—more so than any commit- 
tee in the House, or that ever was init. But, notwith- 
standing all this, upon a full, thorough, and ample dis- 
cussion, it has not been the pleasure of this House to 


assign this duty to them. It was thought, for reasons | 


satisfactory to the Mouse, that a select committee should 
be charged with this investigation. If those gentlemen 
are dissatisfied with the decision of the House, | know 
of no way to reverse it, unless they will take an appeal 
or writ of error; and then I know of no revising power, 
which can take jurisdiction of it, unless the spacsl, or 
writ of error, is taken to the gallery. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [{Mr. PEARCE] 
says that he hada conversation with the President, or 
perhaps some of the directory, of one of these banks; 
and that he has the books, papers, and documents, all 
ready, and that an examination can be made in their 
houses. Ll entertain no doubt, Mr. Spe aker, that it is 
these three hours’ examibations of banks that has 
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enabled many of them to commit the deepest frauds, and 


| to fatten upon the substance of the lsboring classes of 


society, and then, in a propertime and pradent manner, 


break very genteelly. There are two characters of 


breaking in this country—the one is to break very poor, 
and the other very rich; and a three hours’ examination 
of any bank will enable it to choose between the two 
modes. In fact, sir, I consider it no examination at all. 
It is not within the compass of human possibility, it is 
not within man’s power, (the Committee for the District 
of Columbia always excepted,) to make an examination 
into the situation and condition of a bank, and the 
manner and correctness with which it has been conduct- 
ed, where a large business has been transacted for the last 
filteen or twenty years, and digest the information in an 
intelligent form, such as should be laid before this House, 
in three hours or three days. It may take weeks. Ii 
an examination is gone into, it should be a thorough and 
satisfactory one. If there has been any foul practices 
by it, or rotten places now in it, under it, or about it, 
this should be fully eviscerated and brought before the 
public; it is an important item to take into consideration, 
upon the present application to renew their charters 
If the affairs of these institutions had been fairly and 
honestly conducted, it is alike due to the public and the 
banks that the facts shall be known and set down to 
their credit. Is it possible that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire can suppose all this can be done in 
three hours? Jt is true, sir, they may bring up the 
prettiest set of bank books, more neatly bound, and more 
handsomely gilt, with the finest writing; the t’s all cross- 
ed and the i’s all dotted, which will exhibit a most 
splendid appearance, and which will answer all the pur- 
poses intended by a three hours’ examination. — But, sir, 
all things may not be so smooth, honest, and fair, when 
we geta peep behind the curtain; there may be some- 
thing rotten in Denmark. 

1 will now, sir, turn to that part of the subject which 
operated upon the minds of the committee in relation 
to the extension of their charters until the Ist of Oct 
ber next. There are seven or eight banks in the 
District; some of those, it is understood, through all the 
fluctuations of the times, whether produced by those 
shocks and revulsions which will occasionally happen in 
the moneyed concerns of any Government, or by the 
celebrated panic, have sustained their credit and repu- 
tation by paying at all times the gold or silver for their 
notes whenever they were presented, while others 
(which may, in the examination of the select committee, 
be considered of the second class) did not honor their 
notes, but suspended specie payments, much to the in- 
jury of the citizens of the c community who were in pos- 
session of those notes at the time of this suspension. 
The first inquiry of the committee, in regard to these 
banks, will be tu ascertain the causes which produced 
this suspension: was it by causes over which the directors 
of these banks had no control, or produced by circum- 
stances that could not be foreseen, and fairly calculated 
upon, by exercising a reasonable degree of prudence and 
precaution? Some reports have gone abroad, quite 
unfavorable toa portion of those banks in the District 
which had suspended specie payments. It is unques- 
tionably due to the public and the trading community, 
to ascertain the truth of these statements, and establish 
the facts, if they be. It is equally important to the 
banks so implics ited, that a strict examination should be 
made. Ifthe reports are not true, let them be honora- 


bly acquitted. I consider it due to them as an act of 


justice. It will require much time to do all this. These 
charters expire on the third or fourth of March; and 
although the committee could accomplish the task by 
that time, if leave was obtained for it to sit during the 


session of the House, yet it is an alternative to be ayo t. 
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ed if possible. The members of the committee have 
important business committed to them, by their own 
constituents, which requires their attention while the 
House is in session; which they cannot dispense with 
without great delay, and perhaps danger of its being 
lost for want of attention. 

But, separate and apart from the beforementionec 
reasons for continuing the charter of these banks until 
the first of October next, the interest of the banks and 
the policy of Congress both require it. It is impossible 
fur the banks to wind up their business in six weeks, 
without great injury to themselves and to the commer- 
cial community of the District. If Congress, after a full 
examination of their concerns, shall not think proper to 
recharter them, the time specified (the first of October) 
is as early as they can wind up their affairs, without 
creating a shock to the moneyed concerns of the District. 
It is right that a sufficient time be given for that pur- 
pose; therefore, I am opposed to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] to restrict the time 
to the Ist of June. Tam equally opposed to the motion 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Peance,] 
which proposes an extension of the charter to the 4th 
of March, 1837. It is the duty as well as the policy of 
Congress to dispose of the whole subject, and finally, at 
this session. If we fail to act upon it now, and postpone 
it to the next session of Congress, which is a short one, 
it cannot receive the consideration to which it is entitle d. 

And, again, Congress will be harassed with the ques- 
tion some dies or four weeks, then much to the detri- 
ment of other business. If it shall be the pleasure of 
Congress, upon a full examination, to recharter those 
banks, then it will require time to introduce those modi- 
fications into the charters which time and experience 
has afforded, in order to make them as perfect as possi- 
ble; so that their usefulness may be felt, with as little 
inconvenience to society as their practical operations 
will allow, and at the same time to guard against the 

abuses and frauds of the banking system. I have no 
doubt this can be done to a considerable extent. This 
is an enlightened era of the world: the march of im- 
provements and inventions, and of mind, has no former 
example; it has outstripped the wildest conceit that 
existed even fifty years ago. There is no science which 
has received more improvement and accessions of knowl- 
edge than that of banking 

lake the same men, such of them as are yet living, 
who framed the bank charter for the United States 
Bank, and let them now set down to the work, with 


ot 


the additional information and experience they have 
since acquired, and they can construct one infinitely 
preferable, so that not one sixteenth part of the fr auds 


which have been charged upon that bank could have 
been committed, without an easy mode of 
Sut to form such a charter it requires time. 
For myself, I have not much favor for the banking 
system, much less for its abuses. Il have never voted 
for but one. Thad opportunities to vote for many. In 
some instances it may be a necessary evil. When itis 
, the charters should be so framed as to make that evil 


detection. 


s light as possible. As to those in the District of 
diane: I have neither a y for, nor prejudices 


against, them. I think I can do justice; but, 
ascertain what is just, I hope the House will pass 
bill as it stands, which will afford both time and 
tunity to arrive at that end. 

Mr. GILLET moved to amend the bill by adding a 
clause providing that Congress shall have the power to 
repeal, modify, or alter, 


in order to 
the 
oppor- 





act, any rights which the corporations have under it to 
the anna ary notwithstanding. 

Mr. HARLAN moved to strike out the Ist of October, 
1836, and insert the Ist of March, 18 which was re- 


jected 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


the privileges extended by this | 


The question was taken on the motion to amend, of. 
fered by Mr. Hawes, and decided in the negative. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading on this day, in the following form: 


A BILL to extend the charters of certain banks in the 
District of Columbia to the Ist day of October, 1856 
Be it enacted, &c., That the acts incorporating certain 
banks in the District of Columbia, that is to say, the Bank 
of Potomac and the Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria, in the 
city of Alexandria, the Union Bank and the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, in the town of 
Georgetown, the Bank of the Metropolis, the Patriotic 
Bank of Washington, and the Bank of Washington, in 
the city of Washington, be, and the same are hereby, 
renewed, continued in full force, and limited to the first 
ee and first day of October, in the year of our 
ord eighteen hundred and thi ty-six. 
[The bill was subsequently re ad a third time. 
The remainder of the day was spent 
tion of private bills, 


the House 


in the conside ra- 
till the hour of adjournment; when 
adjourned to Monday. 


Monnay, January 1 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
The subject of the petition from sundry inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, praying the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, presented on a former day by Mr. 
J. Q. Apams, was taken up, and, on motion of Mr. 
HAWES, postponed till Monday next. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
A message was ived from 
United States, by the hands of A. 


OF 


FRANCE. 
the President of the 
J. Donetson, Fsq., his 


rece 


secretary, (for which see debates in Senate of this date, 
ante, page 163.) 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to have the message just received read 
to the House; and, no objection being made, it was read 
by the Clerk. 

“Mr. McKEON sent to the Chair certain resolutions re- 
lating to the subject of the message, which he offered 
for the consideration of the House 

Mr. MERCER rose to a point of order. The rules 
had been, he said, suspended only for the purpose of 


reading the message 


Mr. M ASON, of \ regis iy (chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, ) said it was his intention to submit 
a motion _ the message and documents accompanying 
it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
printed. He said he thought it important that the House 


should have 


an opportunity deliberately to peruse p 
of so much importance 


reliminary 


ipers 


to any act 


»?P ion in Tret- 
erence to them. 
After some conversation, 


LIAMS, of North Carolina, t! 


on motion of Mr. WIL- 


re docum 


nts accompanying 

the message were read 

Mr. If \W ES rose, and moved that 29,000 ext 
pies of the message and Cocuments be printed 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, asked that the question 
should be first taken on the motion, which he \ ) 
mitted, that the message and documents be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 

The message and documents were then ord lto be 
referred accordingly, and the motion to print ,000 ex- 
tra copies was agreed to 

Mr. McKEON asked the co: t of the House to sul 
mit the reso lutic ns wh ( h h | to the Ch Ps for 
the purpose of having them printed 

Objections being strongly made, by repeated cries of 
ce No! No!” 

Mr. McKEON moved a susper 1 of the rules of th 
House, in order to ot tI resolutior ind ked the 
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reading of the resolutions for the ‘aoemation: of the 


House. 

Objections were made to the reading of the resolutions, 
by many members, 

Mr. McKEON inquired whether he had not a right to 
ask the reading of the resolutions. 

{Cries of ** order!” ** order!’ 

The CHAIR stated that he had some doubt whether | 


the resolutions coulé be read without general consent, | 


as the rule had not been suspended 


Mr. McKEON remarked that he was desirous of sub- | 


Slavery in the: + District tot ‘olumbia. 


| 
| 
ls 


| 
' 


mitting the resolutions he had sent to the Chair. He was | 


aware that the rules of the House did not permit him to 
offer them at the present moment; but, as they related 
to our affairs with France, the House might, he thought, 
be disposed to hear them read. As it was the day for 


the presentation of petitions, he had but little prospect | 


of procuring a suspensiun of the rule. He informed the 
House that the resolutions approved of the determination 
of the executive branch of this Government not to sub- 
mit to give explanations; and he should take an early 
opportunity of bringing them before the THlouse. He 
then withdrew the motion to suspend the rules. 

The presentation of petitions and memorials was then 
resumed. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. ADAMS presented the petition of certain inhab- 
itants of the State of Massachusetts, praying the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 





(Jan. 18, 1836. 


olition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, of one hundred females of Cornwall, in the 
State of Vermont; of four hundred and twenty-six fe- 
males in the county of Madison, in said State; of three 
hundred and thirty-six male citizens of McConnelsville, 
in the State of New York, and of the officers and stu- 
dents of Oneida Institute, in said State; which he moved 
should be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. GLASCOCK moved that they be not received. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE moved to lay the motion on the 
table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JANES, of Vermont, presented a petition for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMMOND demanded the preliminary question 
of reception; which motion was laid on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL presented a petition from sundry indi- 
viduals, praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HAMMOND demanded the question of consider- 
ation. 

Mr. GIDEON LEF. moved that the preliminary ques- 
tion of non-reception be laid on the table; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKENNAN presented two memorials from citi- 


, zens of Pennsylvania; one of which prayed for the ab- 


Mr. HAMMOND regretted that the gentleman had | 


thought proper to present this memorial. 
strained to move the question of consideration. 


He felt con- 


Mr. ADAMS said he presumed that the question was 


subject to the decision upon the appeal taken by him on 
a former occasion from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. PINCKNEY wished, in order that gentlemen 
might have an opportunity of presenting their petitions, 


olition of slavery, and the other for the suppression of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMMOND moved that they be not received. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE moved to lay the motion on the 
table. 

Mr. McKENNAN asked for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 

Mr. WISE moved a call of the House; which was 
lost. 

Upon counting, for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 


| ther the call for the yeas and nays was seconded, there 


to make the motion that the preliminary question be laid | 


on the table. 


Mr. ADAMS said the appeal which he had taken | 


from the decision of the Chair, on a former occasion, 
was founded ona desire, on his part, that the subject 


should not be discussed so as to consume the whole of 


the day set apart for the presentation of petitions. With 
these views, he was willing to allow the gentleman from 
South Carolina to make the motion that the subject be 
} 

same time with the other petitions. 

Mr. PINCKNEY then moved to lay the motion on the 
table. 

Mr. HAMMOND inguired whether the motion of his 
colleague was in order. The petition not having been 
received, there was nothing to lay on the table. 

The CHAIR said that the motion was in order. The 
gentleman from Mass ichusetts had moved that the peti- 
lion be received. It was competent to lay that motion 
on the table. 


Mr. ADAMS presented a similar petition to the fore- 


laid on the table, to be taken up and decided on at the | 


going, for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- | 


lumbia. 

Mr. HAMMOND again moved the question of con- 
sideration. He gave notice that he would make the same 
motion in every similar case, until he could procure a 
direct vote on the subject. 

The preliminary question was postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

Similar petitions were presented by Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN, LINCOLN, GRENNELL, and JACKSON, of 
Massachusetts, upon which the question of reception was 
made, and, on motion of Mr. G. LEE, postponed until 
to-morrow, 


Mr. SLADE pres« 


nted memorials, praying for the ab- 


} 


appeared to be no quorum voting. 

Mr. WISE again moved a call of the House. Lost 

Upon a second count, a quorum was found to be in 
attendance, and the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Upon the question to lay the motion that the petitions 
be not received on the table, (which was understood 
merely asa postponement of the subject until to-mor- 
row,) the vote was as follows: 

Yeas-—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ash, 
Ashley, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, 
Bell, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Bouldin, Bovee, Brown, 
bunch, Bynum, William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, 
Campbell, Carr, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John F. H. Claiborne, Cleve- 
land, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Cramer, 
Cushing, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Dick- 
son, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Efner, Evans, Fairfield, 
Farlin, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, William 
K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Granger, Grantland, Grayson, Haley, Joseph 
Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Harlan, Samuel §S. Harrison, 
Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Tlen- 
derson, Hoar, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Hubley, Hunt, 
Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez Jack- 
son, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry John- 
son, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kennon, 
Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, La- 
porte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, 
Luke Lea, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abi- 
jah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, 
May, McCarty, McComas, McKay, McKeon, McKim, 
Mercer, Miller, Milligan, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Franklin 
Pierce, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Phelps, 
noe seg Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, 
Ripley, Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, 
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William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Shinn, Smith, Spangler, Standefer, Steele, Storer, 
Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, 
Toucey, Towns, Turner, Turrill, Underwood, Vander- 
poel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, 
Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise—176. 

Nays—Messrs. Banks, Borden, Briggs, John Cal- 
hoon, George Chambers, John Chambers, Clark, Dar- 
lington, Denny, Everett, Forester, Glascock, Grennell, 
Griffin, Hammond, Hard, Harper, Hazeltine, Hiester, 
Holsey, Janes, Lincoln, McKennan, McLene, Morris, 
Parker, Phillips, Pickens, Potts, Reed, Russell, Slade, 
Sloane, Sprague, Webster, White, Whittlesey—37. 

Mr. HIESTER, of Pennsylvania, presented several 
petitions, praying the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMMOND moved that they be not received. 

Mr. LEE, of New York, moved to lay the motion on 
the table. 

Mr. L. said he deemed it proper to explain his mo- 
tives. This day is especially appropriated to the pre- 
sentation of petitions from our constituents. Several 
members have not had an opportunity to present the pe- 
titions they had brought from home with them. Every 
county and town in the nation is interested, and should 
at least be permitted to have their petitions before the 
appropriate committees. Gentlemen know this class of 
petitions have already provoked excited and protracted 
discussions. 1 know they will continue to do so when- 
ever they come into discussion. The object of my mo- 
tion is to prevent such discussion to-day, in exclusion of 
all other petitions. I wish it distinctly understood (said 
Mr. L.) that I am in favor of the reception of every pe- 
tition, whatever may be the prayer, provided the lan- 
guage be decorous, and free from immorality. I will 
vote for the reception of them to-morrow. 





The motion to lay the preliminary question on the 
table was agreed to. 

Messrs. DARLINGTON, MORRIS, CHAMBERS of 
Pennsylvania, and DENNY, presented various petitions, 
praying the abolition of slavery in the District of Coe 
lumbia; upon each of which Mr. HAMMOND demand- 
ed the question of consideration: and, on motion of Mr. 
GIDEON LEE, the preliminary question of reception 
on each petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHIT'TLESEY, of Ohio, presented an abolition 
nemorial. 

Mr. HAMMOMD moved that it be not received. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE moved to lay the motion on 
table; which was agreed to. 

Che remainder of the day was alm 


the 


st exclusively d 
voted to the reception of petitions, memorials, and res- 
olutions; and 

Phe House then adjourned. 





Tursnay, Janvany 19. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The special order of the day was taken up, being the 
following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. Janyis, 
of Maine: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And be 
it further resolved, that in case any petition praying 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the 
House that the same ought to be laid upon the table, 
without being referred or printed 

Fo which Mr. Wise submitted the following amend- 
ment: 

* Resolved,’ and insert, That there is no power of 


legislation granted by the constitution to the Congress of { licved the cons¢ 
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the United States, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and that any attempt by Congress to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery will be not only unauthori- 
zed, but dangerous to the union of the States. 

Mr. Janvis subsequently modified the original reso- 
lution as follows: 

Whereas any attempt in this House to agitate the 
question of slavery is calculated to disturb the compro- 
mises of the constitution, to endanger the Union, and, if 
persisted in, to destroy the peace and prosperity of the 
country: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That, in the opinion of this House, the sub 
ject of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And it is 
further resolved, that in case any petition praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the 
House that the same ought to be laid upon the table, 
without being referred or printed. 

‘The question before the House being the amendment 
of Mr. Wise— 

Mr. HOLSEY said he would have supported the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise, ] had it 
been presented at a proper time. He was willing to 
meet the constitutional question whenever it could be pre- 
sented ina proper manner; but it was not his intention to 
go into the merits of the question at present. The peo- 
ple he had the honor to represent, and he believed the 
whole people of the South, believed the constitution of 
the United States granted no power to legislate on this 
subject. The position his own State occupied prevent 
ed him from going further in this matter. He was of 
opinion the subject should be disposed of, by calling fox 
the yeas and nays, without discussion. It ought to be 
recollected that this was a deep and pervading question. 
‘The South knew the rights which belonged to them, 
and it was hardly necessary for him to say that they 
would maintain those rights. We have the voice of his 
tory to warn us how to proceed in this matter. The 
discussions in the French Legislature had their influence 
in the insurrection in the West Indies. He had noticed 
this circumstance merely as an additional motive for 
drawing this exciting and agitating question to a close 

The resolution of the gentleman from Maine [Mr 
Jarvis] would have a conciliating influence on 
South—the terms of the 
tion of the quest 

















the 
resolution being, that the agita 
calculated to disturb the com 


not 





on Was 


promises of the constitution. It was inconsistent 


with the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia; and 
he was willing to go for that resolution also at the prop 
er time. There could be bul one opinion in relation to 
the resolution of the gentleman from Maine, and he 


1 


thought that by adopting it we would discharge our ob- 
ligations to our country. He did not think that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Virginia could be 
sustained in its present shape, because it would be st 
king out the language of the gentleman from Maine, and 
inserting the constitutional question. God forbid that 
the existence of this great confederacy should be dis 
turbed by a mere matter of propriety. He would say, 
in conclusion, that he would support the original resolu 
tion of the gentleman from Maine; but whenever genth 
men should see proper to present the constitutional 
question in a proper manner, he would stain 
views. 

Mr. HAWES said the people he had the honor to rep- 
esent viewed the subject now bef 
great attention and deep interest 
people. He had regretted that t 
ject should be carried on, because in 
made was calculated to create a! 






them 


the House with as 


‘haps, any of the 





ss10n of the sub 
his view every speech 

} Impression in the minds 
of the abolitionists that they were persecuted. He be 


let a 


pHe ueiererious, iel ad 
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come from whatever quarter it might, whether from the 
East, North, South, or West. Viewing the discussion 
as deleterious to every part of this great confederacy, 
he felt himself bound to demand the previous question. 

Mr. PEYTON rose and asked the gentleman to with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. HAWES said, [ cannot withdraw, sir; I have giv- 
en my reasons for the motion, and I feel compelled to 
insist upon it. 

The motion for the previous question was not second- 
ed by the House: Ayes 90, noes 100. 

Mr. PEYTON had hoped the gentlemen of the South 
would meet the only question they ever wished to see 
presented there: that was the question of power, not of 
expediency. Would any gentleman go home to the 
South and tell his constituents that they might enjoy life, 
liberty, and property, because it was not expedient to 
touch it? He would assure gentlemen that the mere 
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declaration of inexpediency, with regard to the District | 


of Columbia, would be insufficient to tranquillize the 
South, and they deceived themselves if they thought so. 
Mr. P. then referred to the recent speech of Mr. Anams, 
and the message of Governor Marcy, in relation to the 
special message of Governer Gayle, part of which -he 
read. This, he said, would show what the South had to 
expect from the northern feeling and northern people. 
He would put the case of the guilt of the incendiary be- 
ing clear beyond a doubt, and that murders without 
number had been committed through him or his agency; 
yet, upon the position assumed by the Governor of New 
York, he could not be punished, because he did not 
commit the crimes within the limits of the State in which 
he resided. Mr. P. contended that this conflicted with 
that clause of the constitution of the United States which 
provided for the surrender of fugitives from justice. 
The case of an incendiary firing from a mortar across a 
State line could be done with impunity, according to 
that position, if there was no law in the State of New 
York to meet that particular case. 

Mr. P. maintained that the man who committed crime 
at a distance against a State, was just as amenable to the 


laws of the State he had outraged, as if he had commit- | 


ted the act within the limits of the State. 
much fled from justice as the criminal who fled from 
the State. Mr. P. then read the opinions of Mr. Van 
Buren on an amendment to the constitution, in relation 
to the abolition of slavery within the District of Colum- 
bia, contained in the letter from the honorable Silas 


He just as | 


Wright to Thomas Ritchie, Esq., and also the letter of | 
Mr. Van Buren to Samuel Gwin, of Mississippi, to show | 
that Mr. Van Buren reserved the power in the States | 


over this species of property; and that it could not be | my vote,) I shall vote as they please. 


touched without an amendment to the constitution. Mr. 


P. denied that it could be so amended under any cir- | 


cumstances, and the time was now come when they must 
come up and meet this question. He then read an ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. Butler, the Attorney General, 


to Hugh A. Garland, of Virginia, respecting the meeting | under consideration. 1 will vote for no man, from what- 


at Albany on the subject of slavery west of the Mississip- 
pi, in the year 1819, and Mr. Van Buren’s course on that 
occasion. He also dilated on the proceedings of the 
New York Legislature in 1820, on the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, so far as regarded the question 
of slavery, in which Mr. Van Buren voted for the pre- 
amble and resolution declaring that Congress might ex- 


| find out somehow. 


clude slavery from new States, before their admission | 


into the Union. Mr. P. then referred to a publication 


he had received a few days since, entitled ** Supplement | 


to the Pioneer,’’ from which he read sundry long ex- 
tracts, maintaining the right of Congress to suppress 
slavery in the Territories and in the District of Colum. 
bia. ‘There were hundreds of thousands of abolition 
publications issued from the State of New York, an act 
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which was punishable in the southern States, but the 
criminal could not be reached, because he resided with- 
in the limits of other States; yet gentlemen from the 
South told us that the North was sound on this subject. 
He compared the conduct of the abolitionists with that of 
an armament of private citizens against one of the re- 
publics of South America. When sucha thing was about 
to take place, with regard to Texas, he said, the Presi- 
dent of the United States promptly issued his proclama- 
tion against the design; but no proclamation, no message, 
no letter, had been sent forth against these societies, 
who were conspiring a warfare against the institutions 
of the South. 

Mr. P. drew a picture of the condition of the slaves 
of the South, contrasted with the laborers of the North, 
and commented at great length upon the above publica- 
tion or address of the anti-slavery society. He main 
tained that the only way to meet the question was to 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 
Any thing less than this would be ‘ shirking” the ques- 
tion; would be evading it. The question of expediency 
would not now do. He believed there wasa fixed deter- 
mination to baffle the question; and he called upon the 
gentlemen of the South not to suffer it to be baffled. 

Mr. BOUL DIN then rose and addressed the House as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, before entering upon the discussion of 
the several resolutions now under consideration, let me 
protest against a certain election, now so much talked 
of, having any thing whatever to do in this matter. 
Several allusions have been made to some supposed par- 
ticipation of that election with the resolutions now under 
debate. [I cannot believe that any man would bring into 
hazard the life or safety of the infant that sits upon his 
knee, and, smiling, looks up to him for protection—the 
companion of his joys and his sorrows—his friends, his 
country, and every thing that is dear to him on earth- 
to forward any party views, or to elevate or disappoint 
the hopes of any individual. But should I be mistaken 
in this, Lam sure I shall not be in another view of it. if 
attempted to be used on either side, it will soon be found 
to be a dangerous weapon, one that cuts both ways, and 
will soon be laid aside. ‘To say you will never have a 
President from a non-slaveholding State, will provoke 
and give excuse to those of the non-slaveholding States 
to say they will never have one from a slaveholding 
State. This, if acted on, isa practical dissolution of the 
Union, and would soon produce it, in every sense of the 
term. Sir, when I go to the polls, I shall vote for whom 
I please at the time. Should the election come to this 
House, (it being then the vote of my district, and not 
As to how lam 
to find out what they wish, they can inform me in any 
way they may think proper. I hold myself bound to 
Nor have [ any doubt but that I 
can. This is all I wish to have to do with that election. 
Let me then turn my back upon it, while this matter ts 


ever quarter of the Union he may come, who wishes to 
be meddling with the right of property, and especially 
that in slaves, because it involves other perils, besides 
the loss of property. 

I will consider the constitutional question first. Al- 
though there is difference of opinion on this question— 
and, no doubt, honest difference of opinion—still I can- 
not see where the difficulty is. All admit a man’s land 


or his horse cannot be taken from him in this District, 
any more than elsewhere; and that it cannot be done 
any where, except for the public use; nor even then, 
without just compensation. 

Can, then, the constitutionality of the proposed aboli- 
tion be sustained, without showing a distinction between 
| the property a man holds in a slaye, and that which he 
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holds in lands or horses? It surely cannot. If, then, 


there be any distinction, where does it lie? Is it to be | 


found in the constitution of the United States? Cer- 
tainly not. That instrument makes no distinction. 
While the federal constitution was under debate, with a 
view to its adoption, by the Virginia convention, Henry 
urged that this property was not secured, and gave his 
reason why he thought so. Ie was answered that it 
was; and that clause was cited to prove it, which pro- 
vides for the retaking of a runaway slave or servant, in 
any State to which he might abscond. It was insisted 
by Henry that slaves might be taxed, until the tax would 
compel emancipation. Amendments were proposed, 
and most if not all of them afterwards adopted, which 
now form a part of the constitution, and stand as amend- 
ments. Farther to secure this, and all other property, 
we find this amendment: ‘* Nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation.” — 
(See amendment to constitution, sec. 5.) This was 
then the most valuable species of property held by the 
southern States, as well as now. This property was 
then almost entirely peculiar to the South, and they 
were unwilling to trust it to any one but themselves. 


This was the greatest stumbling-block in the way of the | 


option of the constitution. The determination to hold 
it wholly within their own power, and trust it to no one, 
makes the South feel and know that State rights and 

state Governments are more dear to them than to any 
section of the Union. Sir, they did not mean to intrust 
it to those who they knew believed, or professed to 
believe, that property could not be held in a slave. 


With the clauses before quoted, and the other clauses in | 


the constitutien and amendments, all recognising and 
securing, or seeking to secure, this property, with many 


doubts and fears, and contrary to the advice of many of 


the wisest and best men we ever had, we adopte d the 
constitution—went into the copartnership. 

Have we gone into this confederacy with the principal 
part of our property thus recognised and secured; and 
shall the same instrument be construed to secure the 
property of one section of the 
cater section? Surely this cannot be. Some, seeing 
the palpable absurdity of this, fly to this idea: say they, 
you cannot liberate the slave now in being, but you may 
forbid the increase to be held as slaves. Compel us to 
maintain the mother, while she raises the chidrent The 
master is thus made slave to his negro! ‘Take all the 
rents and profits, but hold the property in the land sa- 
cred! Be careful not to interfere with the right of 
property in the mare, but take away all the colts! Such 
ideas, however, though they may weigh upon the minds 
of others, weigh nothing upon mine. It is property, or 
not. The constitution is binding upon all, or none; none 
ean claim under a deed or will, and against it, or de 


its validity; none can hold on upon that part of the con- 


stitution which is to their advantage, and discard all the 
balance. What distinction can be drawn between prop- 
erty, and property in this respect?) What, sir, shall you 
not be able, with the whole power of the confederacy, 
to take away a man’s horse, worth forty dollars, unless 
it be for the public use, and not then without just com 


Union, and not that of 


pensation, and still be able to take his slave, his prop- | 


erty, worth one thousand dollars, not for the public use, 
not with just compensation? Some have sail this prop- 
erty might be taken away, if it became dangerous to 


the public. This cannot be for the public use. If s 
free they will not be property at all, and cannot = 
property for the public use. ‘This is a strange idea--to 


make property useful to the public, by making it no 
property at all! 

In the first place, a man cannot be placed in much 
greater danger, or a much worse condition, than by ta- 
king away from him the proceeds of his whole life’s 
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labor—-his bread for his children. In the next place, it 
is wholly inconsistent with the profession, that those who 
contend for those powers in this District do not claim 
them over the States. If this argument, drawn from 
danger only, will authorize emancipation here, where 
there are but few slaves, (and, from the smallness of the 
District, there never can be many,) what will it not do, 
if transferred to Louisiana and Mississippi? In the third 
place, the danger is not less on account of the interfe- 
rence of strangers. And, in the fourth place, we never 
meant, nor do we mean ever, to put ourselves or prop- 
erty in negro slaves under the care and keeping of those 
who have no slaves. No, sir; no distinction can be 
drawn between the right to interfere with this property 
and any other, on the part of the Federal Government. 
When the States of Maryland and Virginia conveved 
away this District to the Federal Government, they had 
procured a bond to be given by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that private property should not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. Ilow, then, 
comes it that this Guvernment shall assume the pow er 
to take away the most valuable property they had, when 
it fell into its hands?—and that, too, (twist it as you will, 
at last it comes to this,) because other people do not 
like this kind of property--have scruples of conscience. 
Yet it seems many have no scruples of conscience that 
will prevent them from taking away the property of 
others--ay, sir, and after entering into the most solemn 
obligations not to violate an instrument which gays you 
shall not, except for the public use, and then not with- 
out just compensation. It is not pretended to be dis- 
guised that there is a = afloat for general emancipa- 
tion; and these petitioners, generally, say they conceive 
this to be a part of he means to be used, in order to 
consummate their general object. 

It appears to me that, view the memorials and argu- 
ments in every light, re ating as they do upon some sup- 


pos ed distinction between this and any other species of 


property, they all must come at last to this point--that 
the property in a negro slave is no property at all. We 
have no thoughts of trusting half the whole wealth of all 
the South to abstractions of this kind. We claim negro 
slaves as property; we hold them as such; and the prop- 
erty in them was recognised, 
sought to be secured, to us, against all interference. 
The constitution either secures it to us, or it does not. 
If it does, we have all we want upon that point. If it 
does not, we are deceived, and must secure it in some 
other way, but not by putting t under the control of 
those who have no slaves. 

Many are of opinion that large manufactories are dan- 
gerous to the liberty, safety, and morals, of a nation. 
Shall we burn them down, sir, by act of Congress? Such 
ideas eo to me to be subversive of every sec ity for 
property, dangerons to the community, and hostile to the 
peace and or ler of civilized life. I cannot see the least 
ground for asserting this power. 

but, on the point of constitutionality, LE can dif 
any gentleman, from any part of the Union, and do it 


) 
perfect good will and good humor. With equal good 





humor and complacency can I hear abstractions on the 
subject of negroes and negro slavery. As long as they 
are kept north of Mason and Dixon’s line, they can 
never hurt us of the South Nor can they hurt there 
much; for, as my Lord Bacon says, ‘* though such 
| thins rs work mightily on men’s wits, yet do they produce 
no very great effec ts.) The m f never begins until 
an attempt is made to reduce them to pract 

I promised you, and, through you, my constituents, 
that whene' ver the abolition question came up, not en- 
tangled will ny que tion of ord rf with anv extra 
neous matter, | would express my opinions and feelings 

pon it. Yet, wl in be ignorant of what are the 


guarantied, secured, or 
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feelings and opinions of a Representative of any pontion 
of the slaveholding districts upon this subject’ There 
is no difference of opinion or of feeling, either in regard 
to the right to interfere, or the disposition to do so, by 
the Federal Government. Nearly all these memorials 
declare, in terms, that they mean this measure to ope- 
rate, in some form or other, to produce, or to induce, 
the emancipation of the slaves of all the South. The 
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fact is not attempted to be covered, that there are un- | 


tiring efforts constantly in action, the object of which is 
to emancipate our slaves. Some petitions propose to do 
it immediately. Others propose to do it gradually. 1 
am entirely satisfied, that to do it, or use the means te 
do it, either way, is a violation of the constitution, sub- 
versive of private and public safety, and, if persevered 
in, fatal to the Union. 

I have, however, no great solicitude on the constitu- 
tional question. When the mind gets its own consent to 
take from me my property, and endanger my life, upon 
speculative notions of this character, it is obvious it will 
find it easy enough to get clear of constitutional dif_i- 
culty. And it is not material whether it come to this 
determination through infatuation, perversion of intel- 
lect, or perversion of moral sense, or from corruption 
known and felt; it will, in neither case, stand long upon 
constitutional construction. 

Sir, I have been compelled to come to the conclusion, 
that when our lives and our property depend upon con- 
struction, and construction only, no great reliance can 
be placed in the safety of either. 

The opinions of the greatest and best of men differ 
and change with time and change of circumstances. 
Look to the opinions of the great, wise, and good men, 
who framed and adopted this constitution, with its 
guarded, careful amendments. Mark the opinions de- 
livered in debate on its adoption. 1 know they stand in 
the form of argument, but not the arguments of counsel, 
feed to maintain one side only. They are the arguments 
of a judge delivering the sentence of life or death; pro- 
nouncing sentence of life or death to a nation’s inde- 
pendence. When Patrick Henry urged, before the 
Virginia convention, that, under the constitution pro- 
posed, a sovereign State might be dragged before a 
court, what did the late Chief Justice say in reply? Mr. 
Speaker, when I allude to the late Chief Justice of the 
United States, let me do it with all humility and homage 
to his great name and virtues. Would that I could pay a 
tribute as just and ample as it is sincere, to the splendor 
of his talents, the magnitude of his acquirements, and, 
what is more than all, to the purity and simplicity of his 
heart, and the unbending firmness of his justice. 

In answer to Henry, and in support of the constitu- 
tion, or rather its adoption, he said, among other things, 


should be dragged before a court.”” Does he then say, 
or even intimate, that, in the adoptic n of that constitu- 
tion, a State would cease to be a sovereign Power? Far 
from it. Such a hint I do not recollect to have seen; ut 
that day it might have been fatal to the adoption. He 
says further: ‘* Ll hope no gentleman will think that a State 
will be called at the bar of the federal court.” What 
he thought of it afterwards, afier decisions and after 
opinions willshow. We find that the most illustrious 
men have stood out for a time upon a constitutional 
difficulty, and yielded at lust. Witness the history of the 
Bank of the United States. I may not be right--I hope 
1am not--but it appears to me that positions have been 
taken, which in their nature are impossible to be exe- 
cuted, and contrary to the spirit and letter of the con- 
stitution, and that by construction on the constitution. 
Has no such position as this been substantially taken- 
an independent savage nation in the heart of a sovereign 
civilized State, under the protection of the federal court? 
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1 hope 1 am not sehins but it appears to me that aah 
men have convinced themselves that this is practicable, 
constitutional, and just; and that the savages are to re- 
main, in all time, not subject to the laws of the State, 
scalping and tomahawking men, women, and helpless 
children, if they please, under the protection of the 
federal court. If all those whose ancestors took land 
from the Indians would return to them all the lands thus 
held, there would be room enough for the ‘* poor In- 
dians.”  **Can a man be pardonec, and retain the 
offence?” When, then, I see that great men can thus 
construe and thus act--great and good men, many of 
them as great and as good as any men in any age or 
country--I do not like to place my principal reliance on 
constitutional construction in this affair. I know we 
must rely mainly upon ourselves. But as far as depends 
upon our fellow-citizens and friends not situated as we 
are in regard to this property, especially members of 
this House, I am anxious to have an answer to this ques- 
tion: Do you (professing to be friendly to us of the 
South) mean to take any steps, directly or indirectly, to 
produce their effect now or hereafter, which steps are 
intended to take from us this property, and, in doing so, 
put us and the property both in danger?) No man can 
answer to this for those that are to follow him. Each 
man must answer this question for himself. If the an- 


| swer is yes, I care not a fig for his constitutional notion. 


I cannot feel that that person, whoever he may be, or 
whatever he may think of the purity of his own inten- 
tions, is a friend to me or mine, or to the southern 
people. 

We of the South are notoriously assailed upon this 
subject, in church and out of church, (f mean no reflec- 
tion on the church, ) by societies and combinations of all 
descriptions in the Union, and of many foreign countries. 
Are we now to be assailed by this House? The votes 
which have been taken indicate decidedly that we are 
not—the friendly countenances | meet every day tell me 
it can hardly be. But if we are to be assailed by this 
House in legislative form, inevitable necessity has taken 
our course for us. Philosophers may dream, and fanat- 
ics may rave in their wild imaginations, but we know 
that our course is taken for us by dire necessity. We 
know that three millions of men are not to be managed 


| by philosophic dreams, or the wild imagination of fanat- 


| does not concern them. 


ics. Many are the schemes devised for our benefit by 
men and women, many of whom are as ignorant of the 
matter as they are officious in meddling with that which 
Some advise emancipation im- 
mediately, openly, violently; others propose to proceed 
more cautiously, carefully. The purposes being the 
same, (the emancipation of other men’s property, ) dif- 


| fering only in the means proposed to be used, the more 
**It is not rational to suppose that sovereign power | 


temperate tells the more rash that he will defeat the 
object. So far, then, his rashness will benefit us. With 
such an object before him, the more guarded and cir- 
cumspect he is, the more dangerous he is tous. There 
is only one point upon which all their schemes and plans 
ever agree—that we of the South sleep on a magazine 
of gunpowder. Some propose to set fire to this maga- 
zine openly, in broad day, and immediately; others say 
it would be best to burn it off gradually by a slow mutch, 
and hurt nobody. Sir, such speculations are amusing, 
as long as they are not attempted to be put into practice. 
This is the very scheme that was proposed and tried in 
St. Domingo. It was some time before the match 
caught the magazine ef powder; but when it did take, it 
blew up the whole island at a blast. Instead of millions 
on millions of pounds of sugar and coffee, and numerous 
other articles of value, reared by the hand of care and 
industry for exportation, what have they now but the 
spontaneous growth of the island—mahogany and the 
hke’ ‘Thew population reduced to less than half— 
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many of the full-blood negroes now to be found in herds, 
naked and wild as the beasts of the forest, flying from 
the sight of man, even of their own country and color! 
This is the fruit of this scheme of gradual emancipation. 
In that experiment, as soon as the white people began 
to perceive the effect of this gradual scheme, almost all 
who could, left the magazine—left the island. Those 
that remained were, with the help of certain societies 
in France, massacred in the most treacherous and brutal 
manner. Those oon innocently think that this powder 
can be burnt off gradually, have my thanks for intend- 
ing me no other mischief than to burn my powder with- 
out my leave Yet they must excuse me; I cannot 
agrec to the project in any way. I wish not to add to 
any excitement that may exist, or fan the flame of dis- 
cord. Yet, two years since, nearly, when I first had 
the honor of a seat here, | expressed a wish to print one 
of these memorials. It contained two propositions—one 
that it was a shame and disgrace, as well as pain, to 
northern and eastern gentlemen, and foreigners, to come 
to this capital and find slaves and slaveholders here. 
Every word applied as thoroughly to Virginia, and the 
whole S: uuth, as to this place. The other proposition 
was this—-that if abolition took place here, in the heart 
of Virginia and Maryland, it would compel or influence 
them to do the like. Here was a direct proposition to 
use means to emancipate our slaves in these States. 1 
wished to print this, and let the South know what was 
proposed, and what feelings these people entertained 
towards us, and how many they might be, many or few, 
and who they were. It was thought to be a firebrand 
by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Wisx,] and I abandon- 
ed the ide a, as that seemed to be the opinion of the 
whole South Yet I thought and said, and still think, 
that if a friend detect a man attempting to burn my 
house or do me serious injury, and arrest it, he has only 
half done his work. His next duty is to tell me, that I 
may be on my guard. 

It is not, then, a new thought with me that the South 
ought to know and understand that there is danger 
abroad; and | am happy to find my honorable colleague 
agreeing with me now. 

[ have considered this emancipating notion for a long 
time, and think I understand the quarter from which it 
is pressed upon us. This thing is found in the South as 
well as the North, though not to the same extent—in 
Europe as well as in America. It is found mainly among 
the aristocracy—-l mean the money, that is the only 
aristocracy in this country--and among the gossiping 
classes, rich idlers, ar nd their depe ndants, who, not being 
obliged to work, are speculating upon that which will 
involve the life and property of thousands and millions 
of honest, industrious citizens. 1 know all rich people 
do not do this, but it surely comes from that quarter. 
I never knew an industrious man, whose habit and 
business was to make bread with his own hands for his 
wife and children; nor any industrious woman, (his wife, ) 
whose duty and habit and pleasure it was to honor her 
husband, and feed and clothe his children, that ever 
pressed this thing much upon any one, or meddled a 
great deal with other people’s business in any thing. 
This class have not time for such things. Do not under- 
stand me to assail the wealthy part of the community 
rudely. Far from it. As they have the means and 
leisure to acquire, so have they much intelligence and 
many accomplishments not to be found among the 
poorer classes. As they are freed from the temptation 
incident to want, so are they free, in a measure, from 
many of the vices to which those who are more pressed 
by want and necess'ty are more subject. I only speak 
of the fact, as | conceive it to be, without disparagement 
to either class, 

I wish not to provoke the ire of those who are friend- 
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ly to us, though not living in a slaveholding district. 
| To go crusading against people about their abstract 
| notions, could only be equalled, in absurdity, by the 
crusade of the fanatics against us for that which we can- 
not help, if we were ever so anxious. I know that 
| fanaticism is abroad in the land; north and south, east 
and west, in Europe and America. With that it is use- 
| less, worse than idle, to attempt an argument. It is in 
vain to appeal to its bowels of compassion. 
* Arouse the tiger in the Hercanitan desert 
| Strive with the half starv’d lion for his prey; 
Le r the risk, than to rouse 
Phe slumbering fire of wild fanaticism. 

It seems to palsy every valuable faculty of the mind 
and the soul. Look but at the crusaders; see how they 
went on like raving maniacs for more than two hundred 
years. Many of the most prudent and worthy men, 
whose every action was weighed in the balance before 
their course was taken; every effort for their family, 
their friends, and their country—many thousands of such 
men, suddenly influenced by the hermit Peter, or some 
such fanatic, abandoned all they had been toiling for all 
their days, or sold it to purchase an outfit for “the ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. IlLow many seas between, 
how many hostile lands, they never thought to inquire; 
how many armies they should have to subdue, they dis 

| dained to estimate. “They pressed forward, regardless 
of the fields whitened with the bones of others cut off in 
the same mad career. Men of wisdom as well as men 
of folly were eagerly and equally engaged in this enter- 
prise. Now, men of all kinds, wise or foolish, look 
back upon them and their mad career with utter aston- 
ishment, and stand amazed at their madness. The ex 
| citement upon the subject of negro slavery appears to 
| me to be exactly similar, and nothing but God has power 
to arrest it. 
| To desire the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
| human family, and endeavor to promote it, is genuine 
benevolence, which is the jueen of all the virtues. Free 
from all fanaticism, many of the wisest and best are deep- 
ly concerned for the negro race. ‘To such feelings and 


| such notions my heart yields its most profound and warm 


devotion. 

I cannot, however, participate in their hopes or their 
efforts. When I look back into the records of past ages, 
and am unable to find this race at any period, in all time, 
in any place, equal to their own protection against any 
other race of men, I cannot but feel that man’s efforts to 
alter a destiny so abiding must prove unavailing. If 
mean the negro race. The Moor, the Carthaginian, the 
Egyptian, were all black, or nearly so, but not negroes. 
Ihe negro has several marks that distinguish him from 
any other race. The most remarkable is his woolly hair. 
I do not mean to reproach him with this peculiarity, nor 
can I see any necessary connexion between this pecu- 
liarity, or any other that “he has, and his inferiority. I 


mean merely to say that I can find no satisfactory proof 


that, in any time past, this race has been found equal to 
his own protection against any other race. While a son 
is an infant, under father or guardian, he can be provi- 
ded for and taken care of; but when of full age, if he 
cannot take care of himself, he will hardly be taken care 
of: much more certainly is this the case with a nation or 
race that is not equal to its own care and protection. 
Who will take care of a nation that is not able to take 
care of itself? 1 cannot find any proof that this race has 
ever been in any other condition. What was their con- 
dition in the days of Solomon? ‘* Negro slaves were, in 
those days, extraordinary marks of ‘lusuey, pomp, of 
show; and were sometimes exhibited as objects of curi- 
osity. Josephus, speaking of the trade carried on by 
Solomon at Ophir, wh ch he places in Africa, mentions 
| that, besides gold and silver, he obtained thence much 
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ivory, blacks, and monkeys; and these formed the great- 
est part of the African trade, even till late years. Solo- 
mon bought the negroes for the service of the temple, 
the high priests, and the seraglios, whence some few found 
their way, as presents, to the courts and cities of foreign 
Powers. But in the subsequent ages, the decline of the 
kingdoms of the East extinguished the demand for such 
articles of luxury; the speculation of foreign commerce 
ceased; the avenues to distant objects became blocked 
up or forgotten; and the negro provinces of Africa, re- 
taining only a very precarious communication with the 
Moors and Arabs, remained unnoticed and unknown, 
until the Portuguese adventurers again opened a route 
to their shores, two thousand four hundred and forty years 
afterwards.” Such was their condition then—such it is 
now. The best protection they seem ever to have had, 
is the African climate, in which no abiding European 
settlement ever could be made, though tried in all ages; 
and Asiatics can with difficulty. 

After the lapse of two thousand four hundred and forty 
years, what was their condition still? While other races 
have been rising into eminence and falling into barbar- 
ism, they remain the same—ay, sir, and are still the 
same. Efforts have been made for three hundred years 
to civilize them, and advance them on their own shores, 
but all in vain. Some of the old historians use expres- 
sions as if the Egyptians were negroes; but the proof is 
now ample that they were not negroes, but had negro 
captives among them. All the Egyptian mummies, with 
scarcely any exception, have straight hair and Asiatic 
faces—all the sculptures, statues, and paintings, show 
that they were not negroes. Sir, can you believe that 
the famous Queen of Sheba was a negress, and it not 
mentioned? Had she gone up, with her woolly hair, 
and lips higher than her nose, into all the splendor of 
Asiatic magnificence, would not such a novelty have 
been mentioned? 

The only doubt that can be raised is in regard to the 
Ethiopians. Philosophy took its rise first in that country. 
it seems easily shown that it was a nation formed of peo- 
ple of different races. As I can find nothing certain to 
show that the philosophers of that day were not negroes, 
I cannot say they were not; yet, upon the weight of tes- 
timony, what probability is there that they were? None 
that I can see. They have never taken the lead since. 
Some individual might, but exceptions prove the rule; 
yet I have no recollection of ever having seen an indi- 
vidual instance of a first rate man in any thing (except 
perhaps music) of that race. 

There are hordes and nations of them in that neigh- 
borhood (Ethiopia) exactly such as they were thousands 
of years ago. 

There isa race spoken of in the Old Testament, of 
whom it is said—‘* Cursed be Canaan; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be unto his brethren.” [I have much cen- 
fidence in the truth of the Old Testament, as well as the 
New. There are many things in each beyond my reach, 
upon the common rules of evidence, to know whether 
they be true or not, but there is nothing that I ever could 
find to be false. If in this the negro race is not alluded 
to, [do not know what race is alluded to. If 1 did not 
find a race of men, as I think, exactly agreeing with it, 
{ might have passed over it, as a thing the application or 
truth of which [ could not exactly see. From age to age 
they have fulfilled this saying. Shall we say it is wrong, 
and we will alter it?) Or shall we say we do not believe 

it? And why not believe it? See the prophecies of the 
Jews. There are the prophecies, and here are the peo- 
ple; proving, by their condition, the truth of the proph- 
ecy. Their condition could not have been inferred from 
what had been the condition of that or any other people, 
before or since the prophecies. It may seem hard, and 
does seem hard, as far as we are able to look into it, and 
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nothing but positive submission to overruling destiny in 
the eyes of the unbeliever, or submission to overruling 
Providence in the eyes of the believer, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness as well as submission to Omnipo- 
tence, can reconcile the heart of a kind man to it. And, 
sir, should either rebel, what eflect would rebellion have? 

Some say the negro would be equal, with an equal 
chance. Ifso, he must prove it by his own actions. It 
cannot be proved by supposition or hypothesis. Why 
has the negro not had a chance? Why has he not caught 
the European, the Asiatic, the American, in his turn? 
Other races have been up and have been down; but they 
have been down always. 

I know many wise and great men have hopes that thie 
negro race may be yet brought up to an average with 
other races. Lam obliged to feel respect for the opin- 
ions, or even the serious hopes, of men of great talents 
and virtue. Yet, having been raised ina slaveholding 
section, and being so well acquainted with their charac 
ter there, and having taken some pains to inform myself 
of their previous condition, I cannot feel any serious 
hope of their ever being brought up to that condition by 
man’s agency. 

Judging from individual cases, a man might hope; but 
exceptions prove arule, though they may exist. It is 
contrary to all logic to argue from particulars to gene 
rals; but I am not informed of one exception in which it 
appears that the negro has arisen to any thing lke an 
equality inany one great pursuit of learning, or any thins; 
else, compared tothe first-rate in that same pursuit in 
other races. God forbid that [ should disparage them 
Oftentimes it happens that they are better and more i: 
telligent than many who are lamenting over their igno- 
rance and depravity. We have scripture authority to 
show that we are brothers; and the authorities | have 
quoted from, and alluded to, are not intended to upset 
the scripture, but to prove by other evidence the truth 
mentioned in the scriptures, that we are all from one 
stock. They prove it to my satisfaction; and I believe 
would have proved it if J had never heard of the serip 
ture. 

I do not rest our course to be pursued upon the truth 
or falsehood of my opinion on this matter; our course 1s 
marked by necessity. Whether negroes be equal pr in- 
ferior--whether it was right or wrong in the origin to 
have brought them here—whether stavery in the abstract 
be right or wrong—they are here in such numbers, and 
so interwoven with our institutions, we cannot get cleat 
of them without doing a great deal worse by them and 
ourselves, than by holding them. ‘Yo get clear of them 
we should be obliged to exterminate them in self-defence. 

The only use I wish to make of this view of the matter 
is this: If the success be so doubtful and even hopeless 
of placing the race in a safe condition, and raising them 
upon a level with other nations, there is less propriety in 
pressing upon us, when evils are great and incalculable, 
and benefits just within the range of possibility. A ques- 
tion is asked, what isto be done? I know but one an- 
swer. Leave itto God. In the ripeness of time, and 
in his own way, he will do right about it. The spheres 
keep their place and the heavenly bodies move in their 
orbits without regard to any agency or resolutions of 
men. Surely, then, when subjects grow so large, and 
the consequences of interference so perilous, men can 
never be held responsible for leaving them in the hands 
of an overruling Providence, where at last, let man re- 
solve what he will, they must remain. 

Their weakness can never give us the right to abuse 
them. But necessity and legal right compel and entitle 
us to hold them. I have no idea that, under the circum- 
stances, it is a crime to hold them, and shall not trouble 
you or myself with nice questions of what would be my 
opinion under other circumstances; yet LE will say, sis 
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that I see nothing more monstrous in this thing, in any | 
way, than in many other things elsewhere. I see nothing | 
to induce me to believe that if the pious rage of the fa- 

natics had carried them before Christ, when on earth, | 
under the same circumstance, as some of their brethren 
and predecessors did, in regard to the woman who was 
taken in adultery—I say I can see nothing in it to prevent | 
his giving the same answer. ‘* Let him that is without | 
fault cast the first stone.” If they will obey this rule, fam 

willing they may throw as many as they please. But they 


have not the shame or self-condemnation that the others 
had. 


‘They’ ve nought to do but mark still 
Pheir neighbor’ faults and folly. } 


One thing is observable. Adultery is forbidden, and 
put with murder, and the list of blackest, deepest 
crime. Slavery is nowhere forbid, at least in terms, if 
at all. We are driven to long inferences, and that 
against fact. It existed all the while, and still not ex- 
pressly forbidden, or by any reasonable implication. 
Yet, sir, do not understand me as branching out in de- 
fence of slavery, or against it in the abstract, I speak 
only as to our present condition; the most inconvenient 
feature of which iy, that it lays us liable to fanatic and 
unauthorized interference from others. If we indulge the 
noble feeling of hospitality, the delight of the southern 
man, and take into our bosom the foreigner, seeking 
fortune or seeking pleasure, we put it into his power to 
touch us in this tender place. Pity enough is it that 
human depravity and human ingratitude should be found 
great enough to abuse it; and still greater would be the 
pity, if, entering into the closest alliance of friendship 
and interest with others, they should be found willing 
to touch us on this tender chord. 1 will pass from this 
rloomy view of the subject; it is an old story and an old 
truth, that the heart of man is deceitful above all thi ings, 
and de spe rately wicked, 

It might seem that Providence intended something for 
the benefit of the negro race, in suffering a portion of 
them to be brought among civilized men, where they 
could be governed and protected under and by their 
laws, until they were prepared to receive his further 
blessing. If this be his des sign, [have no idea that man 
can defeat it. ‘To carry them back to Africa would 

seem well calculated to stay all advance in their career. 
But the idea of carrying all the negroes back to Africa 
was never entertained seriously, L imagine, by any one 

there are about three millions. ‘To carry them and 
find a home for them in a distant country is an easy job 
for fanaticism; but all time is unable to show any thing 
like it. We are talking of war with France, and France 
talking of war with us. Think of the cost of the few 
regiments that either would think of sending across the 
Atlantic. The fanatics think, and think rightly, that 
the cost would be worthy the consideration of both na- 
tions. ‘This is not the point upon which their brains 
are diseased. But to send three millions across the At- 
lantic, and find a home for them, and defend them until 
they are able to defend themselves, is a light matter 
in the estimation of fanaticism. Viewing, on the whole, 
this project as utterly impracticable, as well as unconsti- 
tutional, | am opposed to any interference of any kind 
calculated to irritate. We are told that slavery among 
usis a sore evil. Sir, ifa man be afflicted with a cancer 
on a vital part, what would he think of a surgeon who 
would propose to cut it out? What would you think of a 
surgeon who would insist upon amputation, when you 
knew the consequences would be death? W hat would 
you think of the charity or kindness of him who would 
persevere in chafing and irritating an incurable wound? 
lo let us alone to our destiny is the kindest favor that 


an be bestowed upon u 
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I will now proceed to answer some of the charges that 
have been made against the South, as a pretext for inter- 
ference with our matters. Bir, they draw their conclu- 
sions from premises not one of which is true in point of 
fact. 

It is nottrue that the Africans in their native country 
are made worse. ‘They were, very many of them, can- 
nibals, when the slave trade commenced. Instead of 
catching, killing, and eating, their enemie 
catch and sell; careful not to kill. 

it is not true that the slaves are worse off here than in 
their country. Lander’s Travels show that four fifths 
of them are slaves. As Mr. Randolph said, ‘It is the 
happiest occurrence that ever could have befallen them 
They are taken from ¢ country where they are little better 
than baboons, and transplanted into one where they are 
made intelligent beings and Christians As to the 
whites,” said he, ‘it is another matter.” They are 
freer, happier, and more intelligent, and more pious, 
than they were in their own country. 

It is not true that the whites are worse than the white 
men in other countries. Any judgment formed here 
would be charged with partiality. Go to any country 
abroad, and see if a 


5, they now 


southern man stands questi ioned 
by his locality. Who stands higher than a southern gen 
tleman, for honor, truth, justice, piety, or virtue, in any 
sense Hlas he the name of a hard-hearted, hard- hand 
ed tyrant? r, his character is known in the world. 
And does it suffer by comparison with that of gentle- 
men of any non-slaveholding State? Who, for pure, 
feminine modesty, and unsuspected chastity, as well as 
every other quality that can recommend her to the love 
and admiration of stranger or acquaintance, stands bet- 
ter in the eyes of the world than the southern female’ 
Is it — d that she will suffer by comparison with 
femalesi n any non-slaveholding State? 

It is “i true that the southern people are less saf 
in any sense, unless from the meddling of others 
Where is the country that has had less violence in its 
bosom, within two hundred years, than the South? The 
affair at Southampton ts the only one of any size. How 
much fanaticism had to do with that may be dout rtful. 
What has been the case with non-slavehok ding States? 
Have they had no mobs, no riots, in that time? Have 
the United States troops never been obliged to lend 
their aid? There is no country where there is less per- 
sonal violence, fewer robberies, especially by the ne 


> 


groes. Personal security is as great as any where in 
the world. Often a lady, with thousands of dollars in 
her custody, with no other —— protection than het 
beautiful daughters or gr: und laughters, some miles 
from any other white person’ s dwelling, surrounded by 
fifty or one hundred and fifty slaves, her only protec 
tion; all who know any thing about it, know what 
would be the peril at which an attempt would be made 
upon her. There rest treasure and beauty secure to- 
gether. Think you they would be more secure, thu 
guarded by hirelings, in a non-slavehok ding country? 

Itis not true that the free negro here is better than 
the slave. Judge him by the communion table, the 
jail, the whipping-post, or the gallows; and they will 
give itin favor of the slave. Put them to any test, it 
will turn out the same. 


't is not true that slaves are as dishonest as is said and 
supposed by those not acqua nted. Captain Smith, who 
first made a permanent settlement in Virginia, says, ‘*as 
in all countries, where there are many people, there 
are some thieves; so in all seas, much frequented, there 
are some pirates.”’ Ther: tealing, then, by land 
and by sea. The jails and gibbets prove this all over 
the world. But I will state a fact by which compariso: 
may be drawn with other place Having practised 
law in the country, in the courts of the interior, 
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nature of that profession has, for twenty years and more, 
carried me into houses, public and private, from the 
residence of the most affluent to the most humble 
dwelling of the poor. I carried saddlebags without a 
lock, and never lost the value of a cravat in my life 
from them. In all that country negroes are the domes- 
tic servants, and, in almost all instances, such things are 
committed to their care. There are many places 
where there are no slaves, at which, if your hat, or 
cloak, or trunk, get out of sight, or is not delivered to 
some one who has given bond and security to return it 
to you again, or place it where you direct him, you will 
never see it again; and then, unless you have the num- 
ber or description of the porter, it is infallibly gone. 
I do not mean to say slaves do not steal; they do steal, 
but not more than people do in many places where there 
are no slaves. 

It is not true that they are worse provided for than 
laborers in other places. ‘The increase in that popula- 
tion will prove this, without any thing more. In many 
places where there are no slaves, the increase in popu- 
lation is nothing, being limited by the means of subsist- 


ence. Isat, sir, and my heart bled for the sufferings of | 


the poor in New York, as painted with such feeling and 
eloquence, by a gentleman from that State, [Mr. Ferris, ] 
at the last session. I wondered that, while so much 
sympathy was felt for our slaves, there were no bowels 
of compassion left for these poor sufferers—groups of 
them, in that extreme cold weather last winter, hover- 
ing for days and nights over smoking saw-dust. This, 
too, because a protecting duty was laid on foreign coal, 
that the rich collier might realize a few cents more to 
the bushel, to add to his thousands, perhaps millions; 
und this appeal was made to induce us to take off that 
duty. I have never seen slaves in any situation com- 
parable in suffering to this. ; 

It is not true that the whole of life between master 
and slave, is that of tyranny on the one hand, and ha- 
tred on the other. I have never seen stronger or more 
lasting friendships than are found between the children 
raised up in the same family. I have never seen more 


bitter tears shed than I have seen dropped by the do- | 


mestic slave over a deceased master or mistress, or 
other member of the family. Often have I known the 
mistress to rise at midnight, and travel through the most 
inclement weather to the sick bed of her servant and 
friend—yes, sir, friend—and watch over her, and sym- 
pathize with her in all her affliction, until the rising sun. 
I have seen this done often by the slave, though 
wearied by toil-—willingly, voluntarily. I have seen him 
go to the sick or otherwise afflicted master or mistress, 
and nurse and watch all night. This is no rare or un- 
common thing. Why, then, should it be said of us 
that the relationship between master and slave destroys 
all the finer feelings of the heart. Happy is that man in 
his friendships who has as many friends, who will risk 
their lives for him, as a large slaveholder generally has 
slaves who will peril their lives for him. This is said to 
be induced by interest only. It is not. But grant it. 
Neither interest nor any other motive can induce many 
to do so to the suffering poor. It is not true that the 
relationship will produce the effect to destroy noble 
feeling. Where do we get our ideas of honor and 
chivalry but from the days of chivalry; and who were in 
more positive bondage than was the page or the squire 
to his superior? 

It is not true that slaves are more idle, or their labor 
less profitable. The exports from this country will show 
this. Three articles of export, the proceeds of slave 
labor exclusively, cotton, tobacco, and rice, amounted, 
a few yexrs since, to sixty millions out of eighty millions 
of dollars, the whole export; and that exclusive of what 


is used in this country. There cannot be more than two 
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millions of thirteen (the whole population) employed 
in it. 

I have denied some charges against the South, merely 
because they have been so often repeated that, if not 
contradicted, they might be taken for admitted. But I 
deny all right in any to challenge, question, or meddle 
with us in our affairs, in that which does not concern 
them. 

Neither do I mean to be construed as an advocate for 
negro slavery, or any other kind of slavery, in the ab- 
stract; only such as we have and cannot get clear of. As 
to the negroes, I should be willing to get rid of them in 
any way that is consistent with humanity and the rights 
of the owners. Iam not willing to violate private right, 
public right, or common sense and justice, about it; 
neither am I willing to see them sacrificed for my whim 
or benefit. Self-defence might, and will, if there be 
much more interference, instigate them to acts that will 
compel us to sacrifice them. 

One word more before IT resume my seat. I have 
much confidence in the good feeling of this House 
towards us in this thing; much more than [ had before 
it was openly agitated here. Yet, let me appeal to gen- 
tlemen by every tender endearment of peaceful life and 
security, under the freest and happiest Government on 
earth, not to suffer this thing to be pushed on us by 
legislative action or encouragement. When once we 
are sure that you deliberately design to push this on us, 
we are friends, we are brothers no longer. — Let none 


| flatter themselves, that when the elements of civil war 


and discord are matured for action in this nation, they 


| will be secure in some safe and peaceful retreat, far re 


moved from slavery and its consequences. When once 
these elements are put in motion, (at whatever end of 
the continent, ) their desolating flame will rage from one 
end of the confederacy to the other, until we die the 
death of all former republics, and are buried in their 
family vault, within the arms of despotism. ‘This has 
been the fate of all, and will, I fear, be ours. 
The House then adjourned. 





Wepnespay, January 20. 
SMITHSON LEGACY. 

Mr. CHAPIN moved to consider the motion, which 
he submitted yesterday, for printing 5,000 copies of the 
report, submitted yesterday by Mr. Avams, from a select 
committee, together with the President’s message, cor- 
respondence, and will, relating to the bequest of James 
Smithson, late of London, deceased. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said the report was in 
reference to a subject of considerable interest, not only 
to the House, but to the country generally. As the re- 
port was in the hands of the printer, it was proper that, 
if an extra number of copies was ordered, it should be 
done at this time. He moved to suspend the rule, for 
the purpose of entertaining the motion to print; which 
was agreed to: Ayes 107, noes 46. 

Mr. HOWARD desired to know from some member 
of the committee the purport of the report, and what 
disposition was proposed to be made of the bequest. He 
was entirely ignorant on the subject. 

Mr. CHAPIN, of New York, said he would, as a 
member of the committee to which the subject of the 
Smithson bequest had been referred, answer the inquiry 
of the honorable gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. How- 
anp.] It was not proposed, either by the report or bill 
which the honorable chairman of the select committee 
[Mr. Apams] had submitted, to indicate the plan or 
organization of the institution to be founded. At 
present, it would be entirely premature to do so; be- 
cause the first step was to obtain the funds, leaving the 
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application of them to future legislation. The bill pro- 
vides that the President of the United States shall | 
appoint an agent to prosecute the claim in the court of 
chancery in England, where the funds are locked up, in 
behalf of the United States, and, on the receipt of them, 
to give the proper discharge or acquittance for the 
same. 

Sir, the bequest of James Smithson, amounting to 
nearly half a million of dollars, is among the most liberal 
benefactions upon record. Coming, too, as it does, 
from a citizen of Great Britain, who is not known to 
have visited the United States, or to have had any friends 
residing here, it may be regarded as a distinguished 
tribute of respect paid by a foreigner and stranger to 
the free institutions of our country. It is due to the 
memory and character of the donor, that suitable pub- 
licity should be given to this noble and generous act of 
public munificence; it is due, also, as the acknowledg- 
ment of the grateful sense of Congress, in behalf of the 
people of the United States, for whose benefit the 
bequest was made; and it is in an especial manner ne- 
cessary, in order to call the attention of men distin- 
guished for learning and talents in all parts of the Union | 
to the subject, for the purpose of obtaining an expres- | 
sion of their views and opinions in regard to the plan 
and organization of the institution proposed to be estab- 
lished. This splendid benefaction confers immortality 
upon the individual by whom it was bestowed, and does 
honor to the age in which we live. 

Mr. C. concluded by expressing the hope that the 
motion to print would be adopted by the House without | 
a dissenting voice. 

Mr. PARKER said the House had not entirely got out 
of a debate which had arisen upon a bill which was in- 
tended to provide for their own pay, in reference to the 
alleged excessive expenditures of the contingent fund of | 
the House, for the item of prin ting. A great deal of | 
complaint was made on the occasion alluded to, because 
of the number of the President’s messages ordered to be | 
printed by the House. He was so case-hardened, that | 
he would, upon a like occasion, do the same thing again. 
Ile was, however, not prepared to vote for the proposi- 
tion before the House. The report was doubtless an | 
able one, but he could see no reason why five times the 
number which were necessary for the information of the | 
House should be printed. It would be recollected that | 
a report had been made in the Senate on this subject, | 
which had been published in all the newspapers he had 
seen. They would not be called upon to make any dis- 
position of these funds, because they had not yet re- 
ceived them; and if they ever did, it would perhaps be 
fifteen or twenty years first. Upon the whole, he did 
not consider it at all important that an extra number of 
this report should be published. 

The motion to print 5,000 extra copies of the report 
was then agrecd to. 








SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution |} 
heretofore submitted by Mr. Jarvis, of Maine, and modi- 
fied by the adoption of an amendment offered by Mr. 
GLASCOCK. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Wiss to in- 
sert a substitute for the resolution— 

Mr. WISE (by consent of Mr. Boutpry, who had the 
floor) modified his motion so as to move an additional res- | 
olution to the resolution offered by the gentleman from | 
Maine. 

Mr. GLASCOCK remarked that he had no objection | 
to this motion. 
Mr. VANDERPOEL asked whether this subject | 





would occupy the day, or be limited to the hour assigned 
for resolutions 


Slav very in the District of ‘Columbia. 








Mr. BOULDIN did not yield the floor for the purpose 
of this inquiry, and said he might as well finish what he 
had to say on this subject at the present time. He re- 
sumed, and concluded the remarks which he commenced 
yesterday. (Mr. B’s speech is given entire in yesterday’s 
debate. ] 

Mr. PICKENS took the floor. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved the orders of the day. 

Mr. PICKENS suggested that the motion was not in 
order, as this subject had been made the order of the 
day. 

The CHAIR stated that the motion would not be in 
order till one o’clock, and he would not decide the ques 
tion of order in advance. 

Mr. PICKENS commenced a speech on the subject of 
the resolutions, and continued till one o’clock. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then moved that the House pro- 
ceed to the orders of the day. 

After some conversation between Mr. PICKENS and 
the CHAIR, the CHAIR decided that the motion was in 
order. 

Mr. HAMMOND asked for the yeas and nays on this 
motion; and they were ordered. 

‘The question being taken, there appeared yeas 105, 
nays 105, as follows 

Yras—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Heman Allen, Ash, 
Banks, Barton, Bean, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Borden, 
Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Cambreleng, Casey, George 
Chambers, Chaney, Chapin, Childs, Clark, Coles, Cramer, 
Cushman, Davis, Denny, Dickerson, Efner, Fairfield, 
Farlin, Fowler, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, 


Galbraith, Gillet, Granger, Grantland, Graves, Grayson, 


Haley, Joseph Hall, Hannegan, Hard, Samuel S. Harri- 


| son, Hawes, Hazeltine, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Hub- 


ley, Huntington, Ingersoll, Ingham, Janes, Cave Johnson, 
Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, 
Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawrence, Gideon Lee, Joshua 
Lee, Logan, Loyall, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, William 
Mason, Moses Mason, McKeon, McKim, Miller, Milligan, 
Moore, Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, 
Phelps, Phillips, Potts, Reed, John Reynolds, Joseph 
Reynolds, Russell, Schenck, Seymour, Shinn, Smith, 
Spangler, Sutherland, Taylor, John Thomson, Toucey, 
Vanderpoel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Web- 


; ster, Whittlhesey-—105. 


Nars—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ashley, Beale, 
Bell, Bouldin, Bunch, Bynum, John Calhoon, William 
B. Calhoun, Campbell, John Chambers, Chapman, N. H 


| Claiborne, John F. H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, 


Connor, Craig, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Deberry, 
Dickson, Dromgoole, Evans, Fverett, Forester, French, 
James Garland, Rice Garland, Glascock, Grennell, 
Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hardin, Harlan, 
Harper, Albert G. Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, Hi yore 

Hoar, Holsey, Hunt, Huntsman, William Jackson, Jabez 
Jackson, Jarvis, Henry Johnson, John W. Jones, Law- 
ler, Lay, Luke Lea, Lincoln, Lucas, Lyon, Manning, 
Martin, John Y. Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, May, 
McCarty, McComas, McKay, McKennan, McLene, Mer- 


| cer, Montgomery, Morgan, Morris, Muhlenberg, Owens, 


Patton, Franklin Pierce, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, 
Peyton, Pickens, Pinckney, Rencher, Roane, Robertson, 
Rogers, William B. Shepard, Augustine Hl. Shepperd, 


Slade, Sloane, Standefer, Steele, Storer, ‘Valiaferro, 


| Thomas, Waddy Thompson, Towns, Turner, Underwood, 


Weeks, White, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, 
Wise—105. 

The CHAIR voted in the affirma/: 

So the House determined to proceed to the orders of 


| the day. 


The engrossed bill, to extend the charters of certain 
banks in the District of Columbia to the Ist day of Octo- 
2 Er, 1836, was read « third tim > and passe ] 
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PARTIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The bill making appropriations, in part, for the sup- 
port of Government for the year 1836, was taken up. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to postpone this bill; and 
said that, in moving the orders of the day, it was his ob- 
ject to call up the bill for the relief of the sufferers by 
the fire in New York. It was necessary to act on this 
bill, in order to remove the embargo now laid on the 
commerce of the city of New York, in consequence of 
its delay. 

Mr. WISF. remarked that he should oppose the motion 
to take up that bill. 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS asked when the general appropria- 
tion bill would be reported. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said it would be reported on 
Tuesday morning next. It had been delayed by the ill- 
ness of one of the principal clerks of one of the Depart- 
ments. 

The motion to postpone the bill was agreed to. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. HARDIN, Mr. 
CAMBRELENG, and Mr. WHITTLESEY, took part, 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, all other bills lying 
on the table were postponed, in order to take up the bill 
for the 
RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY FiRE IN NEW YORK. 

The House having then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the W Pole on the bill for the relief of the 
sufferers by the late fire in the city of New York— 

Mr. EVERETT spoke briefly on the subject of the 
bill, and indicated several amendments which he should 
offer if in order. One of these amendments provides 
that the collectors shall take new bonds in every case; 
and another that the debtors shall pay interest on the 
bonds for the time for which the payment was deferred. 

Mr. DENNY said his chief objection to the bill arose 
from its conflicting with that clause of the constitution 
which provided that there should be no preference given 
to one port over another. The sccond section of the 


bill did go to alter, to a certain extent, the present rev- 


enue regulations. The first section of the bill provided 
for the relief of individuals who had suffered by the fire; 
but the second section was too general; for it extended 


the late fire, and to that extent gave preference to New 
York over every port in the country. It was partial le- 
gislation, in direct violation of that clause of the consti- 
tution. It also conflicted, he thought, with the act of 
1832, commonly called the compromise bill. These 
were his objections to the bill. He would have been 
glad if the bill had been more specific, had classified the 
sufferers, and discriminated between those who were 
the citizens and the foreign agents. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said the bill was al- 
ready so encumbered with the amendments, that he 
should not offer then what he intended to at a future pe- 
riod of its consideration. ‘The bill was too partial in its 
operations, and left altogether unprovided for those 
who had most claim upon the community and upon Con- | 
gress. There was but one portion of that community 
who ought to be relieved. It was those who had im- 
ported goods, had them in packages, and lost them by 
the fire. Mr. P. said, at the proper time, he should 
move a third section to the bill, providing that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to all other persons who have suffered loss 
of property by the late conflagration in the city of New 
York, not provided for in either of the sections of the 
bill, fifteen per cent. on such loss. 

Mr. P. urged another objection to the bill; which was 
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that gentleman more highly than he did, but he never 
would consent to -give up such control to any man, as 
was proposed in this bill. Another feature of the bill 
was objectionable. It provided that no sufferer could 
receive any benefit from it, whose loss did not amount to 
the sum of $1,000. He also referred to various analo- 
gous acts of relief, and argued at length against the pro- 
visions of the present bill. 

Let those, he said, who have suffered, bring their 
claims individually before Congress, and let them be in- 
vestigated; but this bill was in violation of all existing 
precedents, and conflicted with the principle on which 
alone relief should be afforded. It provided for the most 
wealthy, and omitted the most needy. The bill was not 
what it purported to be. It was not ‘a bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers of New York,” but a bill extending 
accommodation to the mercantile interest of New York. 

Mr. PHILLIPS rose and stated that he desired to ad- 
dress the House on the bill; but that, as the hour was 
late, he would move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, and the committee rose, 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

On motion, the House then adjourned. 





Tuurspay, January 21. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER announced the first business in order 
to be the question of order upon the appeal from the 


| decision of the Chair in reference to a petition praying 


the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
presented heretofore by Mr. Apams, upon which Mr 
Grascock had raised the question of reception. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said the House had from 
time to time manifested a disposition to postpone this 
subject. He could see no propriety in disposing of it 
now, inasmuch as a question of more importance was 
before the House and undecided, which was connected 
with the same subject. Congress had been seven weeks 
in session, and but two bills had passed the House: one 
of which was in relation to the accounts of the Ameri 


| can consul at London, and the other in regard to the 
| hostilities of the Indians in Florida. There existed 
to all the importations in the port of New York prior to | 


manifest necessity for action upon various measures of 
muved to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject before the House 
until Saturday week. 

Mr. ADAMS said he was desirous of having the ques- 
tion taken on the appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
because, so long as that decision stood, there was no 
possibility of the people having a chance of presenting 
their petitions to the House. On the last petition day it 
was with difficulty that a discussion, which would have 
occupied the House the whole day, was avoided, and 
the people precluded from having their petitions re- 
If the question was decided that a motion not 
to receive a petition was not subject to the 45th rule, he 


| would pledge himself to offer an amendment to the 


, rules, because it would be in the power of any one 
member to get up and move that a petition be not re- 
ceived, and then, according to the decision of the 
Speaker, the whole day might be consumed in discuss- 
ing that petition. He hoped the House would decide 
the question at once. If the House decide that the de- 
cision of the Speaker was wrong, it would be equivalent 
to an amendment of the rules. Gentlemen were mis- 
taken if they thought that by putting this question off 
from week to weck they would get rid of it. He 
believed if the Speaker would reconsider his deci- 
sion he would reverse it; but if he would not, he (Mr. 
A.) would ask the House to decide whether the peo- 


that of giving up the power of Congress over this mat- ple should haye the right to have their petitions received 


ter to the collector of New York. No man esteemed 


or not 
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The motion to postpone was then agreed to: Ayes 94, 
noes 59. 

After transacting some other business, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. Jarvis, of 
Maine: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And be 
it further resolved, that in case any petition praying 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the 
House that the same ought to be laid upon the table, 
without being referred or printed. 

To which Mr. Wise submitted the following amend- 
ment: 

«* Resolved,” and insert, That there is no power of 
legislation granted by the constitution to the Congress of | 
the United States, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and that any attempt by Congress to legislate | 
upon the subject of slavery will be not only unauthori- 
zed, but dangerous to the union of the States. 

Mr. Jarvis subsequently modified the original reso- 
lution as follows: | 

Whereas any attempt in this House to agitate the 
question of slavery is calculated to disturb the compro- | 
mises of the constitution, to endanger the Union, and, if | 
persisted in, to destroy the peace and prosperity of the 
country: Therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- | 
bia ought not to be entertained by Congress. And it is | 
further resolved, that in case any petition praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the 
House that the same ought to be laid upon the table, 
without being referred or printed. 

The question before the House being Mr. Wise’s | 
amendment, which he subsequently moved as an addi- | 
tional resolution to Mr. Janvis’s — 

Mr. PICKENS rose and observed that he regretted 
exceedingly the necessity that induced him to say any 
thing on the interesting and deeply exciting topics be- 
fore the House. Sir, when I had occasion, some weeks 
since, to make a few remarks on this subject, I, as well 
as the party I have the honor to be associated with, were 
then denounced as attempting to raise a discussion and | 
excitement for party purposes. It was said that, lke 
the Hartford convention men and abolitionists, we were | 
put down and sunk in the country, and that we de- 
sired some sectional excitement to raise us from our 
weak position, &c. [ would disdain to noiice this, if 
the charge had originated from, and been confined to, ' 
a miserable whipster editor, who has been hired to hunt 
down all that is virtuous and intellectual in the country, 
who has fed upon calumny and fattens upon slander, and 
upon whose countenance envy and malignity hold their 
cadaverous union; | would loathe to touch this pitiful 
thing, that lives by licking the spittle of men, if it were 
not that it is understood to represent the executive 
branch of this Government, and is the organ of the 
dominant party that now rules the destines of this repub- 
lic. This being the fact, [ call upon every honest and 
virtuous man to brand it with the indignation that its 
falsehood and infamy deserve. Let no man suppose that, 
because I belong to a comparatively small party, perse- 
cuted and misrepresented, my voice is ever to be silen- 
ced upon this floor, when the honor or the interests of 
those | stand here to represent may be involved, directly 
or indirectly. No earthly consideration shall deter me 
from uttering the sentiments of my heart on this sub- 
ject. Let no man make it a question for partisan 
warfare or for party triumph 

Vor. Xil 141 





It rises above all par- 
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ties, and is identified with the dearest and paramount 
interests of every southern State in this confederacy. 
Mr. Speaker, I have seen enough to convince me 
that there is an unsound state of feeling here and else- 
where, totally at war with our rights and our institutions. 
I have not read passing events for the last year, to be 
now deceived at what I see. I agree with gentlemen, 
when they say the abolition societies and their open 
partisans are at present, compared with other great par- 
ties, small, so far as numbers are concerned. But, to 
ascertain their real strength, we must examine the pe- 
culiar division of parties that exists in the non-slaveholding 
States. Take, for instance, New York, and we find there 
the anti-masonic party, the whig party, and the party I 
believe called the *‘ regency party.”” From the division 
of these parties, the abolitionists become important and 
powerful, as holding the balance of power; hence it is 
that all other parties, desiring their strength, acquiesce, 
toa certain extent, in their measures and movements. 
There isa high game playing for political power, and 
those who would seem to be weak from numbers become 
strong from position. Their strength consists in fanati- 
cism—in painting scenes of imaginary evil—in appeal- 
ing to the passions of the heart, and, as the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] says, to their religion. 


And when was fanaticism arrested? Look at its history 
all over the world. _ In its first commencement, it is seen 
like a speck in the distant horizon; but mark it as it 
rises--:t spreads and widens, and grows blacker and 
blacker, until it sweeps with the fury of the rushing tor- 
nado, desolating the earth; and the good and the wise 
stand as if stricken with dumbness, while the bold and 
the strong quake and tremble like unweaned infants un- 
der the trumpet’s blast. 

In its first struggles it is despised for its weakness, 
but at length, ‘‘crescit eundo,”’ until it walks erect in its 
giant strength and power, and, with the muscular ac- 
tion of a madman, tramples into the dust and eartli those 
who at first felt pity for its delusion, and contempt for 
its impotence. The only way tu contend with it is to 
meet it and strangle it in its infancy. 

What has been the history of the last summer? We 
have seen the whole country excited and agitated to the 
highest degree. There has not been a State, nor coun- 
ty, nor town, from one end of this Union to the other, 
that has not been tremblingly alive to the “general wel- 
fare.” Sucieties upon societies have been formed, 
thousands upon thousands have been raised, for the avow- 
ed object of producing a change, a deep and vital 


change, in the domestic institutions of the southern 


States. There is scarcely a common newspaper, a mag- 
azine, or-review, that comes from the North, but what 
brings something of prejudice and denunciation against 
us. There is not a schvol book, not a common geogra- 
phy, which does not contain something, by innuendo or 
insinuation, Calculated to train up our children to be- 
lieve that the inheritance of their fathers is full of evil 


| and iniquity. The prejudices, opinions, and moral pow- 


er of the whole non-slaveholding States are directly and 
openly against us on the subject of domestic servitude. 
And well may the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] declare that every member’sspeech on this sub- 
ject, from north of Mason and Dixon’s line, would be an 
incendiary pamphlet, and if they pursued a certain 
course here, they would be swept from their seats. 

Sir, under these circumstances, is it astonishing that 
we should be excited here? But it is notin our own 
country only that we have to encounter prejudice. 
England has emancipated her West India islands. 
France is also moving in the same direction—her press, 
too, is calling up the prejudices of the nation against 

| this institution. And in England there is no Review, 
| from the polished and talented Edinourgh, down to the 
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Jeremy Bentham levelling Westminister, that d6es n 
open its battery and denunciations upon us. Eveh;t0o, 
that prince of modern demagogues, Mr. O’Connell, in 





glory of the past, whose hearts‘must beat with impulses 
and emotions of a new and degenerate nature, whose 


4 ’ i i mothers must quicken with a new and unnatural offspring. 
a. the plenitude of his arrogance and vanity, must think Sir, I deprecate all party ties and party feelings in this 
: fit to strike the vilest and basest notes, to call up the pas- | matter. It is too solemn a subject for this. If there be 


sions and prejudices of the ignoble and low against in- 
stitutions the true nature of which his ignorance forbade 
him te understand, and against a gallant people, whose 
virtues his natural vulgarity could never appreciate. 
He talk about equal rights and public truth, when he 
lives upon a splendid income raised by ‘‘grinding the 
face of the poor,” by drawing the last farthing from a | 
| 
| 


any man here who has any misgivings or trembling as to 
the future on this subject, let me say to him, this is no 
place for him. If there be any representative here, from 
any part or portion of the slaveholding race, whose 
heart is so bowed down'in subserviency and servility to 
party discipline ‘and party organization as to be drawn 
off on this question for the vile purpose of partisan as- 
cendency and political triumph in the miserable conflicts 
of the day, let me say to him, this is no place for him, 
unless he is prepared to cover himself with prostitution 

if there be any gentleman here, from the same region, 
whose aspirations are to please the dominant interests of 
| this confederacy by sycophancy and flattery, for the pur- 
| pose of clothing himself in the livery and trappings of 
| 


at 





e 
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starving and devoted people! And here I regret, deep- 
ly regret, that a gentleman on this side of the Atlantic, 
distinguished for. his learning and elegant diction, has 
recently thought proper to echo back these notes, and 
play a second part tothis Irish demagogue, by publishing 
sentiments and a tissue of visionary declamation, calcula- 
ted to have no other effect than to excite feelings, sym- 
pathies, and prejudices, at war with the harmony of the 
Union and the forbearing principles of the constitution, 
which he, as well as every other good citizen, has tacitly 
sworn to support. | allude to Dr. Channing, and I al- 
Jude to him with pain and regret. Instead of standing 
on his palmy eminence, with the benevolence and char- 


office, this is no place for him, unless he is prepared to 
abandon the inheritance of his fathers, and cover his 
children with degradation and ruin. 

It isof no avail to close our eyes to passing events 
around us, in this country and in Europe. Every thing 





, ‘ 4 uh proclaims that, sooner or later, we shall have to meet the 
= ity of an enlightened Christian, to pour out ‘oil upon strong and the powerful, and contend over the tombs of 
Pe the troubled waters,’? we find him inculeating senti- | our fathers for our consecrated hearth-stones and house- 


ments and spreading doctrines calculated to alienate the 
affection and sympathies of the people of this Union 
from different sections. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot mistake all these things. The 
truth is, the moral power of the world is against us. It 
is idle to disguise it. We must, sooner or later, meet 
the great issue that isto be made upon this subject. 
Deeply connected with this, is the movement to be made 
in the District of Columbia. If the power be asserted in 
ee Congress to interfere here, or any approach be made 


hold gods, or abandon our country to become a black 
colony, and seek for ourselves a refuge in the wilderness 
of the West. It is in vain to avoid the contest. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the constitutional power of this 
Government to touch the subjeet in any shape or form, 
within the States of this Union, I disdain to argue that 
point. If the dominant interests of this nation should 
ever become so bold and reckless as to touch the matter, 
or exercise such a power, directly or indirectly, then, if 
we hold our seats on this floor, we shall become the 








nt towards that end, it will give a shock to our institutions | slaves of slaves, and deserve our infamous destiny. It 
oN and the country, the consequences of which no man can | ever we should be forced to hold up the noble but muti- 
= foretell. Sir, as well might you grapple your iron grasp | lated parchment of the constitution as a shield between 
Bs, into the very heart and vitals of South Carolina, as to | us and the Goths and the Vandals who may have come in 
cy touch this subjecthere. Georgia has perceived this, and | to desecrate and desolate all that is venerable and fair in 
BY felt its full force. She, under these views, has recently | the institutions of our country, then indeed shall we have 
a passed a resolution declaring it unconstitutional for Con- | lived to see the day when conflagration shall sweep 
Es gress to touch this matter here, and met the whole sub- | through the land and scath its living monuments—when 
ject as became her and her interests. Under these cir- | the scattered fragments of a broken and dismembered 
cumstances, I was astonished to hear the gentleman from | empire shall exist here and there, only to mark where 

Georgia [Mr. Housey | intimate that he was willing, for | the republic onee was. 
the present, to give this resolution the go-by. [Here While I can never consent to discuss the constitutional 
Mr. Horsey explained that he was willing to meet the | power of this Government as relates to the States, yet it 
i question when it came up at the proper time, ina distinct | becomes us to examine the powers under the constitution 

and independent resolution, &c.} Mr. P. then proceeded, | given in this District. 

and said that he would not press these circumstances at Mr. Speaker, before we proceed on this point, it 
present. would be well for us to call to our minds the circumstan- 
Virginia has but the other day passed a resolution to | ces and causes that induced the acts of cession granting 
4 the same purport. She, alive to the deep stake she has jurisdiction in this District. When Congress was in ses- 


in the question, has approached near to unanimity on it. | sion at Philadelphia, a mob created great disturbance, 
The resolution, denying to Congress any constitutional | 


| and they found themselves unable, for want of authority, 
power over the subject in this District, was passed by a | to protect themselves and their officers. Hence it be 
vote of one hundred and fifteen to nine, in her House of | came important that they should have some territory 
Delegates. There, there is one subject at least upon | with exclusive jurisdiction over it. ‘The object and sole 


} which all parties canunite. I was deeply gratified to see | desire of Congress was to be able to protect itself, its 
that noble State speaking as became her ancient charac- | officers, its public buildings, and make such other muni- 
ter. That proud State, justly proud, from having en- 


cipal regulations as might be deemed necessary for the 

rolled on the scroll of fame her hundred patriots, has felt | harmony, quiet, and independence of the Government 

her viral interests and honor concerned, and moved with | When we look at these circumstances, and then compare 

aunanimity and spirit that became the land of Richard | the clause in the constitution conferring legislative power, 

Henry Lee, George Mason, and Patrick Henry. I trust | we can come to but one conclusion as to the great leading 

no son of hers here will fall below the position she has | objects of the trust. ‘The words are, that Congress 

chosen to occupy. Before she can waver or falter on | «Shall exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 

‘ this subject, directly or indirectly, you must first break | ever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
up the foundations of all her institutions, you must make | as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept- 

& new race of people in her bosom, who must forget the | ance of Congress, become the seat of Government of the 
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United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
States in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
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magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful build- | 


ings.” 
** Exclusive legislation’ 
and unlimited legislation. 


’ here cannot mean absolute 


This Government cannot 


legally exist in any position without all the restraints of 


the constitution binding upon it. It is created by the 
constitution, and cannot act in any sphere except under 
its specific grants; and to contend that it has all the 
powers here that the States can exercise within their 
territories, is a solecisin in constitutional law; for the 
States can exercise all the powers not prohibited by the 
principles and spirit of their own constitutions, or the 
constitution of the United States, while this Government 
can exercise no power not specifically granted by the 
constitution, or absolutely necessary to carry into effect 
some specific grant. Exclusive legislation means that 
no other Government shall have concurrent legislation. 
Congress shall exercise ** like authority” over all places 


purchased for forts, arsenals, &c. ‘The legislation and | 


authority exercised in this District, in like manner, shall | 


be exercised over places purchased for forts, &c. If, 
then, Congress is unlimited here, then it is unlimited in 
those other places where public works are; and if 
slavery can be abolished here, then, in: like manner, 
can it be abolished in all those places in the heart of a 


State where there may be public works, &c. All the | 
power intended to be given was to enable this Govern- | 
ment to protect and preserve its public works and im- | 


provements, and ‘*like authority” was intended to be 
given in this District--authority that might be essential 
to carry out the legitimate objects of the original trust, 
and no more. Any exercise of power bevond the 
obvious meaning and plain intentions of the grant of 
power at the time it was given, is a violation of its spirit 
and perversion of its purposes. 

Again: The ninth section expressly excludes Con- 
gress from prohibiting the importation of slaves until 


1808. If the clause giving ** exclusive legislation”? em- | 


braces the power to abolish slavery, then it was created 
without limitation at the date of the instrument. But if 
Congress had, before 1808, attempted to prohibit the 
importation of slaves, here or elsewhere, it would have 
been directly against the letter of the constitution. 
Chere has been no new acquirement of power since the 
date of that instrument, nor enlargement of the provi- 
sions of the clause granting ** exclusive legislation.” We 
cannot do that indirectly which we cannot do directly: 
and if Congress had abolished slavery here prior to 1808, 
it would have been the most effectual measure to pro- 
hibit their importation; and this they were clearly and 
expressly prohibited from doing. I do not refer to this 
so much as being perfectly conclusive as to show that 
it was the whole spirit and intention of the constitution 
that this Government should have no power to disturb 
this delicate and exciting subject. We all know the 
extreme jealousy that existed amongst the States on this 
matter at the formation of the constitution--so much so, 
that it was one of the principal difficulties in forming a 
**more perfect union.” 

Is it to be supposed that Virginia, sensitive and jealous 
as she was at that time on the subject of slavery, would 
have ceded a portion of her territory and citizens, if she 
had, for one moment, conceived that, under the clause 
in the constitution conferring legislative powers, they 
were to be thrown at the mercy of other interests, and 
other sections, antagonist to herself on this vital point? 

The fifth amendment declares that ‘* private property 
shall not be taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation.”” Much less can it be taken for private use. It 
cannot be taken except for publicuse. Lt becomes, then, 
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important to ascertain whether slaves are private prop- 
erty. And here let it be observed that there is a loose 
idea abroad, that we hold our rights to that species of 
property under the compromises of the constitution. 
We hold them as original rights, before and above the 
constitution, coming from the States in their separate 
existence. ‘The compromises of the constitution relate 
entirely to the relative representation that the States, as 
political communities, shall have upon this floor; but 
this is not the source of rights to us in this or any other 
private property. The constitution recognises them as 
private property: the second section, apportioning our 
representation, the clause enabling the owner tu recover 
his fugitive slave, and the clause sanctioning their im- 
portation until 1808, all show that the constitution 
recognises them as property, as things other than per- 
sons. The judicial tribunals of the non-slaveholding as 
well as the slaveholding States have all settled this prin- 
ciple. Then they cannot be taken except for public 
use. What is public use? If they were wanted on 
our public works, if they were needed in a great emet 

gency, then might they be taken on just compensation. 
But if there be any one thing clearer than another, it is, 
that abolition was not the public use contemplated in 
the constitution. They cannot be taken without just 
compensation, even for public use. How can money be 


| drawn from the public ‘Treasury, except through ap 


propriation by law? There can be no legal appropria- 
tion, except to carry into effect some specific power 
granted in the constitution, or clearly implied as abso 
lutely necessary to carry into effect some specific grant. 
There is no specific power to abolist slavery, and it, 
being itself a high exercise of substantive power, cannot 
be implied as absolutely necessary to carry into effect 
any other power. As well might we pass appropria- 
tions to pay the people of this District for their cattle 
and horses, to give them the blessed privilege of running 
free and unrestrained over the barren hills and waste 
commons around this Capitol. As to principle and 
power, it is the same. 

But it is said, all the States may emancipate, and this 
District be left without the means of changing its condi 
tion. This is certainly any thing but a constitutional 
argument; for I answer, that even if this were to be the 
case, it is the constitution, and will be so until it is 
changed by the proper authorities. There is really no 
difficulty on this point, as those who choose can now 
emanipate by deed or will. In connexion with the con 
stitution, let us for a moment examine the act of cession 
from Virginia. The proviso declares ‘‘that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to vest in the United 
States any right of property in the soil, or to affect the 
rights of individuals therein, otherwise than the same 
shall or may be transferred by such individuals to the 
United States.”’ Let it be understood that this follows 
immediately after the clause describing the tract of 
country and particular extent of territory ceded. Lad 
mit the terms are somewhat equivocal at first. If the 
words, ‘* the rights of individuals therein,” refer only 
back to control the property in the soil, then they were 
of no use; for, under the constitution alone, Congress 
could not have interfered in the freehold. One of thie 
first principles of the magna charta is, that no freeman 
shall be deseized of his freehold without a judgment of 
his peers. If those words were meant only to limit the 
power of the Government over the freehold of a citizen, 
then they were useless verbiage. ‘Those who inserted 
them must have meant something more. When we look 


| at the sensitiveness of Virginia on the interesting and 


vital subject of the peculiar property of her citizens she 
was about to cede, we are led to believe that she must 
have meant, in the words ‘*rights of individuals 
therein,” other rirhts than those of **suil.”” Connec 
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this with the clauses in the constitution, and no man can | power of Government from private property is the line 


refrain from admitting that it is, to say the least of it, a 
doubtful power, which every patriot in a limited Gov- 
ernment would refrain from claiming as under the con- 
stitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I take higher ground than this, and 
contend that, according to the bill of rights of Maryland, 
and the constitution of Virginia, those States them- 
selves could not have ceded absolute and unrestrained 
power over private property of any kind in this District. 
The citizens of this District had peculiar rights secured 
in their property by the constitutions of their own 
States; and if Virginia and Maryland had attempted to 
cede absolute power over this subject, they would have 
violated the rights of their own citizens, and would have 
committed, not a legal act, but an act of force. Next 
to life and liberty, these citizens had, under the para- 
mount laws of the two adjoining States, the rights of 
property secured in the most solemn and unqualified 
manner; and as well might Virginia now divorce from 
herself any portion of her freemen, and transfer them, 
bound hand and foot, to the jurisdiction of New York, 
as to have thrown the citizens of this District, in their 
rights to a peculiar property, upon the uurestrained and 
tender mercy of this Government. 

Again: No State, from the Potomac to the Mississippi, 
under its constitution as it now stands, has any right to 
abolish slavery without the consent of the individual 
owners. [I assert this upon that great principle of Eng- 
lish liberty which is incorporated into every constitution, 
that no freeman shall be deprived of his property but by 
the judgment of his peers or the laws of the land. The 
constitutions are the paramount laws of the land, which 
the action of no Government, constituted under them, 
can legally subvert. States may do unlawful acts, which 
their citizens may assent to or acquiesce in, but this does 
not constitute legal authority. Those States that hold 
slaves as property might, if they desired, assemble in their 
conventions, representing the sovereign power of the com- 
munity, for the specific object of abolishing that property, 
and the people might choose their delegates for that alone. 
But this would be a reorganization of the body politic, 
above the constitution. And even in conventiun they 
would do it under the unwritten and organic law that gov- 
erns all simple consolidated communities, and which exists 
from the necessity of the case, that the majority must 
govern. This exists only in a consolidated community, 
when it is thrown into its simple and original elements. 
And even then the minority acquiesces more from a 
calculation of expediency than obligation. 

Sir, if this view be true of the great principles that 
regulate even the power of the States on this subject, 
how futile and shallow is that argument which claims for 
this Government all the legislative powers here that the 
States have within their territories. But it is stronger 
than this. The Government of the United States can 
acquire no legal power, even by consent of citizens. It 
has no existence beyond the express grants of the con- 
stitution, and no power can be acquired for it by the 
action or acquiescence of the people, as people or citi- 
zens: this must be given by the States that made it, and 
who alone can alter it. 

There is a wide mistake and loose notion on the sub- 
ject of the power of Government over private property. 
Gentlemen draw their ideas on this subject from the 
history of European Governments and the jurisprudence 
of Great Britain. If there be any one principle that 
has distinguished our Revolution from all others, it is 
this: that we have succeeded in limiting and restricting 
the power of Government over private property, and 
more effectually securing the rights of citizens thereto. 
If this was not the great principle of the American Rev- 
olution, then it has none. The line that separates the 
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that defines the limits of liberty, in all countries. I 
know, sir, that the British Government, under the claims 
of omnipotence in Parliament, has again and again tram 
pled over the great principles of the magna charta, and 
it is not there that we are to look for examples to define 
our notions of power in Government over the property 
of a free people. Under the plea of state necessity and 
the high prerogatives of police power, a country may be 
protected and a people regulated, but the Government 
may be a despotism. But in this country, with our con- 
stitutions and limitations defined, I deny the right to 
interfere with private property except by ‘* due process 
of law,” through the verdict of a jury of freemen. 

It is, however, suggested that, although you cannot 
pass an act to abolish slavery at present, yet you may 
pass it to take effect in future, upon the post nati prin- 
ciple. Let us examine this. If the rights of citizens 
be secured unqualifiedly at present under the constitu- 
tion, how can you directly or indirectly interfere in the 
future? If I have a perfect right to my stock, I have a 
right to its proceeds, and the Government that attempts 
to cut off the right of proceeds is as absolute and des- 
potic as that which would take the property itself. A 
free Government may regulate and shape ‘* descents,” 
to preserve and protect them for the benefit of its citi 
zens; but no Government is free that, instead of a 
wholesome and judicious exercise of this power, usurps 
to cut them off entirely. If Government have no right 
to destroy the existing property itself, it has no right to 
destroy its proceeds. The principle and the power are 
the same in the one case as the other. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to suggest to our northern 
friends the propriety, if they can, of taking these con 
stitutional grounds. 1 respectfully suggest whether it 
would not be better for them to raise the constitutional 
restrictions as a shield between themselves and populat 
fanaticism, than to rely upon the grounds of expediency. 
If they intend to save the institutions of this country, 
let them raise the constitutional powers against the 
movements for abolition in this District; let them go 
home with the constitution in their hands, to show that it 
precludes any interference. 1 entreat them to take this 
ground now, and make the issue with this abolition 
spirit, when the good and the virtuous have some power 
and control. Put them down now, by this and strong 
acts of local legislation, or you will be compelled to come 
here and cry aloud to save this Union, after it shall be 
too late, when the beacon-fires of an indignant people 
shall blaze over a thousand hills, and the swords of a 
hundred thousand freemen shall gleam on high toavenge 
our wrongs and vindicate our rights. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that slavery is a ‘‘foul 
blot upon our national escutcheon,” ‘an evil,” that 
‘*all men are created equal,” &c. Let us examine 
these propositions for a moment. ‘ All men are created 
equal.” What, sir, was the meaning that the author of 
the Declaration attached to this proposition? Was it 
meant that all men are created equally strong and of 
equal size? Surely not. Was it meant that all men 
were born free? From the child in the bulrushes up to 
those of the present day, there never was an infant 
wrapped in ‘*swaddling clothes’ that was born free. 
Was it meant that all men were born with equal rights, 
to an equal destiny’? From the time it was declared that 
the iniquities of some should be ‘visited unto the third 
and fourth generations’—from the days of Moses and 
the children of Israel—the history of mankind proclaims 
that there is ‘fan elect and chosen few,” made the 
peculiar receptacles of the favors and blessings of an all- 
wise and all-pervading Providence. This is the world 
as we find it, and it is not for us to war upon destiny. 

What, then, was the meaning? It was intended to de- 
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clare the abstract truth that all men were born equally 
entitled to political privileges. Let us look into this as 
practical legislators. ‘Throw man back into a state of 
savage existence; proclaim his physical and brutal pro- 
pensities triumphant, and himself lord of the recesses of 
the wilderness, and then this abstract truth may have 
some practical bearing. But, let him accumulate prop- 
erty; let his intellectual attributes triumph over his 
brutal nature; make him civilized, and send him forth, 
erect in the image of his Maker, with the light of rea- 
son and benevolence beaming from his countenance, 
then his great characteristic is, that he becomes a social 
being. Organize him into society, to act with his fellow- 
man, and then proclaim the abstract truth that all men 
are equal, as a great fundamental doctrine to be prac- 
tically acted upon, and you do nothing more nor less 
than raise his hand against every other man, and every 
other man’s hand against him; and, instead of its be- 
coming a doctrine full of light and peace to a world 
sleeping in darkness and bondage, it becomes a doc. 
trine of universal discord, confusion, and ruin. ‘True, 
it is an abstract truth; but, like all other mere abstrac- 
tions, it can have no actual existence. ‘rue and prac- 
tical liberty, in my opinion, exists amongst a people 
who live under a system of ascertained and well-regu- 
lated law, that has grown up from time immemorial out 
of the experience and absolute necessities of the society 
that is framed under it; and for one people, living ina 
totally different region, and under totally different cir- 
cumstances, to attempt to give a system of political 
liberty to another people, living under entirely differ- 
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ent wants and necessities, is one of the most stupid | 


pieces of folly that belongs to the age, and partakes 
deeply of that arrogance and presumption which would 
prompt a blind despotism to proclaim one universal and 
consolidated system for the government of mankind. 

In the nineteenth century, when the great institutions 
of civilization have their foundations laid deep in the 
wants and experience of accumulated centuries, let no 
man, in the madness and folly of his zeal, be so reckless 
as 40 proclaim a mere abstract theoretical truth, for the 
purpose of calling up the most envious and malignant 
passions of the human heart, which must result in pull- 
ing down all that is settled and peaceful, and spreading 
around anarchy and blood. Let no public man act 
upon a great people by experimental theories. You 
may proclaim a truth, and form a system perfect in vour 
own mind, but put it into practical operation, and you 
may bring misery and wretchedness upon a happy land. 

Look to the French nation for the last half century, 
that great source of lessons so full of practical wisdom. 
They commenced by declaring that ‘‘all men were cre- 
ated equal.” And the next great solemn act was to 
declare there was no God, and that the ‘* Bible was 
a lie.’ What was the result? After they succeed- 
el in transferring the property of the nation from those 
who had accumulated it to those who had none, then 
they chanted halle/ujahs to their imaginary system of 
equality, even while the blood of virtue and innocence 
flowed in wide-spread sluices from the guillotine, under 
the hands of Robespierre and Danton. The same 
sword that was raised on high at Lodi and Marengo, to 
vindicate the equal rights of republican France, was 
soon, very soon, grasped by the hand of a tyrant and 
despot, who waved it, dripping with blood, over an en- 
slaved and unhappy people. Let no man proclaim uni- 
versal equality as practically to be enforced in any’so- 
ciety on earth, unless he is prepared to appeal to uni- 
versal revolution to sustain it. 

Mr. Speaker, we are denounced before the world for 
holding a race amongst us in domestic servitude. It is 
not my province, nor is this the place, to expound the 
precepts of divine law; but L lay down this proposition 
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as universally true, that there is not, nor never was, a 
society, organized under one political system for a pe- 
riod long enough to constitute an era, where one class 
would not practically and substantially own another 
class, in some shape or form. Let not gentlemen from 
the North start at this truth. We are yet, asa people, 
in our infancy. Society has not yet been pressed down 
into its classifications. Let us live through an era, and 
then we shali discover this great truth. All society 
settles down into a classification of capitalists and la- 
borers. The former will own the latter, either collec 
tively, through the Government, or individually, in a 
state of domestic servitude, as exists in the southern 
States of this confederacy. ‘The only contest in the 
world is between the two systems. If laborers ever 
obtain the political power of a country, it is in fact in a 
state of revolution, which must end in substantially 
transferring property to themselves, until they shall 
become capitalists, unless those who have it shall ap- 
peal to the sword and a standing army to protect it. 
This is the history of all civilized people. There is not 
a Government in Christendom that does not rest upon 
this power, except our own, and here we have substi 
tuted for open force, constitutions, and the concentra- 
ted public opinion of communities. But we have not 
yet lived through experience, and it is yet to be seen 
whether bribery, corruption, and fraud, shall not take 
the place, for the present, of the constitution and pub- 
lic opinion, and finally force the old appeal to the 
sword. 

To illustrate this position, take one hundred men, and 
organize them under one government, and start them 
with your imaginary notion of all being equal. What is 
the result? The Creator has made some more active, 
more economical, more industrious, than others; and in 
five years, in all human probability, forty out of the hun 
dred will accumulate property, while sixty will not. The 


| political power must be supported by taxes and revenue; 


| forty, but amongst themselves. 
| stantially transfer the property of the forty to the sixty, 





and if all have equal power, the sixty will lay taxes upon 
the forty, and distribute the revenue, not amongst the 
This will in time sub- 


or the former must appeal to the sword, when twenty 
out of the sixty will be paid to constitute a standing 
army, and form the basis of power in the forty. Let it 
be understood that, in the political action of classes, the 


| restraints of public opinion and public responsibility do 
| not operate through a series of years, but that man, act- 


ing in his collective capacity, is essentially impelled by 
his appetites, his passions, and his interests. It is only 
in his individual capacity that he becomes an intellectual, 
moral, and virtuous being. 

Let us analyze any Government on earth: take, for 
instance, the British constitution. The House of Lords 
represents the landed capitalists of Great Britain; the 
House of Commons the commercial and manufacturing 
capitalists; and both together represent the aggregate 
capitalists of the country. The King is supported as a 
third power, to check and balance the two other equal 
powers, and give vigor to the system. They are mutu- 
ally interested in one thing only, and that is, to ascertain 
what the labor of the nation will live on; and all over 
and above that they take and divide among themselves 
and the interests they represent, by the power of raising 
revenue, and in its distribution. This they do in the 
ten thousand shapes and forms which human ingenuity 
and wickedness can invent: through a standing army and 
navy, the civil and diplomatic corps, and half a million 
of pensioned profligates, besides the whole system of 
taxation, by which all the burdens shall indirectly fall 
on one class, and the blessings on another. 

And this would inevitably be the result in every non 
slaveholding State of this Union, in the course of time, 
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under a separate and individual existence. As certain 
as destiny, property would there change hands, or those 
who have it would be compelled to appeal to the sword, 
or sink into political degradation, In addition to our 
infancy as a society, and the unparalleled superabun- 
dance of freehold, the Government here, through its 
distributions, has, to a certain extent, satisfied the labor- 
ers of the North, and diverted them from their capitalists 
at home.. But nothing but open agrarianism can much 
longer keep in peace and subjection an excited and hun- 
gry multitude, who, under the cry of the ‘* poor against 
the rich,”” may be raised, to clamor for vengeance around 
the vaults of hoarded wealth. 

The capitalists north of Mason and Dixon’s line have 
precisely the same interest in the labor of the country 
that the capitalists of England have in their labor. Hence 
it is that they want a strong Federal Government, through 
which they may more effectually control the labor of the 
nation. But it is precisely the reverse with us. We 
already have not only a right to the proceeds of our la- 
borers, but we own a class of laborers themselves. Hence 
it is that we want a strong Government at home and a 
weak one here, except so far as concerns our foreign re- 
lations. And hence it is that no doctrine that makes this 
Government controlled by the simple action of a majority 
of mere numbers, can be more desolating and fatal in its 
effects upon us. This, sir, is at the basis of all difference 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States 
of this confederacy. . But let me say to gentlemen who 
represent the great class of capitalists in the North, be- 
ware that you do not drive us into a separate system; 
for if you do, as certain as the decrees of Heaven, you 
will be compelled to appeal to the sword to maintain 
yourselves at home. [t may not come in your day, but 


your children’s children will be covered with the blood | 


of domestic factions,.and a plundering mob contending 
for power and conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look for a moment into this mod- 
ern crusade, raised all over the world against domestic 
servitude. The British Government violated the rights 
of property to emancipate a race in the West Indies, 
only to throw them upon the world, strolling vagrants 
and vagabonds. And it is remarkable that the same 
minister who held in his hand the act of emancipation to 
the black man abroad, rose in his seat to congratulate 
the nation that he was enabled to withdraw troops from 
foreign stations, and to ‘* place them in the manufactur- 
ing districts” at home, ‘* to keep down insurrection and 
disturbance.” While a mistaken sympathy, and bigoted 
and fanatical religion, can prompt men to feel for the 
imaginary evils of the black or red man of distant re- 
gions, there seems to be no heart for the suffering and 
slavery of the white man at home. The same Govern- 
ment that suffered itself to be forced to an act ef eman- 
cipation, through the influence of stupid fanaticism, 
aided by the instigations of the British East India Com- 
pany, for the purposes of gain and. monopoly, actually 
holds in political vassalage at home, lreland—the land 
of genius and eloquence. While seven millions of men 
around them feel all the pressure of despotism and ab- 
yect slavery, in want and misery, they have the hardi- 
hood and shamelessness to proclaim emancipation abroad. 
While England holds in bondage one hundred millions 
of human beings in her East India possessions, where, 
if any native should dare to raise a voice (even although 
that voice should bea female princess) against British 
clemency or the British Government, immediately fifty 
thousand bayonets would spring up for plunder and 
murder; yet, sir, while this is notoriously the case, she 
has the hypocrisy to preach universal emancipation. 

Take, sir, a case nearer home. In the city of New 
York it is that societies upon societies have been form- 
ed, and thonsands upon thousands raised, to alleviate the 
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evils of the far South, and to regenerate our country. 
Go into that city—visit ‘ Five Points,” and there 
gaze, if you can, upon the scenes of wretchedness, 
guilt, wo, and misery. Behold thousands upon thou- 
sands, of all hues and complexions, dragging their 
starving and emaciated forms from.their dens and 
cellars into the light and warmth of day, to support 
sinking nature. I believe there is more want, more evil, 
and more suffering, in that single city, than exists from 
the Potomac to the Mississippi. It would take all the 
resources of their societies to relieve those who suffer 
athome. Yet the stupidity, bigotry, and fanaticism of 
modern days, which are sweeping through the Jand, 
seem only to seek out distant objects, where the imagi- 
nation exaggerates evil, on which to exercise their blind 
and ignorant benevolence. 
Mr. Speaker, as to the particular treatment of those 
we avow to hold in bondage, and our peculiar rights in 
them, I scorn to vindicate either the one or the other 
here. But let me say, sir, that our system of domestic 
servitude, where all the sympathies and interests that 
can bind individual capitalists and individual laborers 
together exist, is the same patriarchal system that exist- 
ed in the first ages of society. Our classifications is in- 
to blacks and: whites; and we openly avow before the 
world that we own the former, through both: intellect- 
ual and physical force. We have nothing to con- 
ceal or disguise. Ours is the ancient system of society 
that existed amongst the Greeks and the Romans, 
and, to acertain extent, in the feudal serf system of the 
Gallic race. And here let me refer, when the world 
supposes it full of intrinsic weakness and evil, let me 
but refer to a single instance. Iallude to Attica, where 
there were 536,000 souls, and out of them only 122,000 
free citizens. And where does the world look for the 
| highest specimens of art, and taste, and refinement— 
where for the loftiest and purest strains of poetry and 

| eloquence-—where for the noblest and most exalted 
examples of arms and patriotism, butto Athens? Ours 

isa frank and bold system, that sustains itself by open 
and undisguised power. And let me say that here con- 
sists the great difference between the ancients and the 
moderns: the former were more open, frank, and bold; 
the latter have more ingenuity, duplicity, and cunning. 
The modern system of ruling classes through the Govern- 
ment, and party ascendency, rests upon duplicity, bri- 
bery, and fraud. 

Ilence it is that there has not been, for the last hun- 

| 
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dred years, a statute passed in Great Britain, professing 
to give equal rights and privileges to the great mass ot 
the people, whose preamble is not full of falsehood and 
hypocrisy. Public men are trained up, from the institu- 
tions of modern society, to practise deception, duplicity, 
flattery, and fraud, that one half of society may rule the 
other half. 

Look, for instance, to the State of New York, as things 
now exist there. We find an artful, profligate, and da- 
ring party, leagued together by moneyed corporations, 
by the distribution of offices, and the power and terror 
of perfect organization, for the open purpose of swaying 
the political destinies of the country. Sir, I solemnly 
believe that, for baseness of purpose and in degrading 
means, no party has ever risen in any civilized country 
to equal it, since the Jacobinic clubs of France held 
their midnight meetings; when no man dare whisper the 
secrets of his heart, even to the partner of his bosom, 
without being arraigned under their terrible inquisition. 

| Lappeal to the minority from that State, on this floor, 
to know if they do not live under a system of political 
vassalage, in which the dominant party openly spread 
out upon their banners, ‘*booty--booty!” the ‘spoils of 
| victory belong to the conquerors!” and under this vile 
| standard call upon their mercenary bands to gather into 
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the plunder of a sacked camp. Sir, they preach democ- tlemen who have addressed the House against these pe- 
racy and universal equality to us, and practise political | titions. Notwithstanding the very high authority in its 
despotism at home. This is the cant, duplicity, and prof- | favor, the figure does not seem to me in the least degree 
ligacy of modern times. | appropriate. By an ‘* entering wedge,” gentlemen are 
Mr. Speaker, 1 owe perhaps an apology to this House | understood to mean, in this case, a method of passing 
for speaking so plain; but, sir, | have been taught from | the boundary between right and wrong, ina manner 
my father’s board to disguise no sentiment I entertain. | almost imperceptible at first, and advancing gradually 
1 know [ have uttered sentiments little calculated to | to the completion of the wrongful purpose. It is diffi- 
please those interests that now hold the destinies of the | cult to imagine a more clearly defined limitation of 
country in their hands. 1 know that what I have said is | power than is afforded by the constitution on this sub- 
ill calculated for popularity in this country, but I speak | ject. The ‘‘hitherto shalt thou come, and no further,” 
the truth as I believe it to exist, and ask no favors of | is asclearly marked here as in any other part of that in- 
any man or set of men living, save my own constituents. strument. If the wedge shall ever be used, it will be 
Sir, it may be said that what I have uttered tends to | introduced head foremost. 
disunion. Idid not come here, demagogue like, totalk | There is no section, clause, nor expression, in the 
about the glories and the blessings of this Union. These | constitution, which would seem to suggest or counte- 
stand recorded in the history of the country, and need | nance the idea that it was intended by its framers to 
no feeble voice of mine to hold them up to the admira- | give to Congress the power to abolish slavery in the 
tion of the world. But let me here say to gentlemen | States. If the existence of slavery is recognised, the 
from the slaveholding race, beware! beware! unless, in control of it is left by the framers of the General Gov- 
your generous and patriotic attachment to this Union, | ernment where they found it, with the States, where it 
you should find yourselves finally dragged down, and | exits. Among the numerous political heresies started in 
kneeling in idolatrous worship before some idol made | different parts of the country, | may have heard the 
by human hands of the present day. | doctrine that the General Government does possess the 
That union which springs from ambition and fanati- | power to abolish slavery in the States alluded to as one 
cism—an unnatural otgring, begotten in sin and ini- | entertained by ‘*some people,” and ‘* somewhere ;” 
quity, foul and loathsome from its leprosy, blood-shot- | but, as far as I can recollect, | have never heard any 
ten and bloated from revelling in spoils plundered from | person, from any part of the country, assert or pretend 
others—I scorn to love. Raise not up this monster-god, | that Congress possesses this power. Whether slavery 
and call upon me to bow down and worship at its un- | be right or wrong, in itself, the subject is exclusively 
holy and unhallowed shrine. I disdain to doit. Give me | for the consideration of the State Governments within 
that union which springs from truth and virtue—fair | the limits of the States where it exists. The southern 
and comely in its form--in a bending attitude, with | States cannot, therefore, for a moment, admit the pow- 
an outstretched arm, to raise the feeble and protect the | in the General Government to interfere with this subject 
weak—dispensing equal political favors, and imposing | in the States, without yielding their claim to indepen- 
equal burdens on all sections. Give me the Union un- | dence. No northern State can wish them to make this 
der the constitution—give me the Union that has borne | admission; because, by parity of reasoning, their own 
our stars and our stripes to the remotest quarters of the | State powers would be merged in the power of the Gen- 
habitable globe--zive me the Union that our fathers | eral Government. 
gave us, and [I will pledge the last drop of blood in Far different are the provisions of the constitution in 
my veins to vindicate and defend it--but no other | regard to this District. To Congress is given the power 
Union. ‘*to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
As soon as Mr. P. had concluded, | ever, over”’ this District. 
Mr. HOAR, of Massachusetts, obtained the floor; and This language is as comprehensive, as plain, as unam- 
Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the orders of the day; | biguous, as any which could have been used to confer 
but the House did not sustain the motion: Ayes 84, | the power in question. If gentlemen, denying the ex- 
noes 90. { istence of this power, were called on for proof of the 
Mr. HOAR then addressed the Huuse as follows: existence of any other power in Congress, they would find 
Mr. Speaker, the resolutions on your table present it difficult, as fur as the mere form of expression is con- 
for the consideration of the House a dry constitutional | cerned, to name one more indisputably conferred. it 
question. Not only has this question been discussed | then is incumbent on those who deny the existence of 
by several gentlemen who have addressed the House, | this power to show that, notwithstanding the universality 
but the subject of slavery, as it exists in the States, its | of this expression, it was the intention of the framers of 
bearing on the union of the States, the relation which | the constitution to except from the grant the power in 
the several States and the General Government bear to | question. This seems to be conceded. 
each other, as far as this subject is concerned, have 
been freely and warmly debated. I propose to offer | the language used is not sufficient to convey the power. 
some remarks on the constitutional question, and to an- | It is said, however, that though the language used 
swer some of the observations respecting the conduct | would, by its import, convey all power of legislation, or 
of the Governments of the northern States, which have | rather exclusive power of legislation, vet it cannot be 
been made in the course of the discussion of these res- | supposed that it was intended to confer on Congress ur- 
olutions. limited power over the inhabitants and property within 
Before I enter on the consideration of the question | the District. It is said that this is not ‘* an unlimited, 
whether Congress can constitutionally abolish slavery in | absolute, despotic power of legislation over this Dis- 
the District of Columbia, I wish to express my views on | trict.”—[Mr. Leica.) ‘* That private property cannot 
the subject which seems to have caused the principal | be taken for public use, and much less for private use, 
alarm and apprehension in the minds of gentlemen from | without compensation.”—{Mr. Pickens.) That ‘the 
the southern portion of the Union. It has been ob- | local Legislature of this District can pass no law which 
served, by a number of the members from that part of | the States are, by the constitution, prohibited from 
the country, that the abolition of slavery in this District | passing; that there are great leading principles in the 
is an * entering wedge”’ to the abolition of slavery nature of society, and of government, which prescribe 
in the States in which it exists. This seems to be | limits to our legislation; and that, fortunately, here the 
a very favorite expression with many of the gen- | constitution speaks too plainly to be misunderstood, de- 


It is not pre- 
tended, and indeed cannot be pretended rationally, that 
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claring that private property shall not be taken for pub- | adopted such means as, to its own Legislature, seemed 
lic use, without just compensation.”--[Mr. Wiss. ] advisable. No special power was granted to any one of 
Comprehensive and strong as is the language of the | the State Legislatures by the people, nor was such pow- 
constitution above cited, I do not contend, Mr. Speaker, | er ever asked. The language used in the State consti- 
that it was its design to confer unlimited and despotic | tutions, or charters, neither was, nor could be, more 
power on Congress over this District. I have not very | clear or explicit, in conferring the power under which 
critically examined all the exceptions which have been | they acted, than that above quoted from the constitution 
mentioned in the course of this debate, because most of | of the United States. 
them are irrelevant to the present question. Those It is said that the constitutions of the present slavehold- 
which have been urged as having a bearing on the pres- | ing States give no power to their respective Legislatures 
ent question will be carefully examined. to abolish slavery in those States, and that new power 
If slavery cannot be abolished in this District, without | must be given to enable these Legislatures to accomplish 
violating the principle which prohibits Government | that purpose. 
from taking private property for public use, without Conceding that the gentlemen who have made this re- 
compensation, slavery here must remain undisturbed. | mark are better qualified to give a true construction of 
In determining the question, however, whether this | the constitutions of their respective States than I am, and 
great rule of legislation would be violated by granting | that these constitutions, in fact, give to the Legislatures 
the, prayer of these petitions, it will be well to advert to | of those States no such power, I still contend that the 
a rule which seems almost a mere truism, viz: ‘* That | fact (if it be such) has but little effect on the present 
the intention of the parties to a contract, or of the Le- | question. It is perfectly undeniable that the southern 
gislature in passing a law, is to govern the construc- | members of the United States convention who framed 
tion.” The intention, then, of the framers of the con- | the constitution knew as well, when that instrument 
stitution is here the object of inquiry. The authors of | was formed, as any one now knows, what the views and 
this instrument knew well the force of the language | what the practice were in the northern States of this 
they employed. They were exceedingly cautious in | confederacy on this subject. They then knew that, in 
guarding all points where danger was apprehended. It | the northern part of the country, it was clearly and fully 
will not be said that there is any more direct expression, | believed, and indeed was doubted by no one, that lan- 
used in any part of the constitution, declaring the sense | guage no more plain and explicit than the clause now 
of the parties to this instrument, and indicating an in- | under consideration did confer the power on the several 
tended exception to the general grant, than has been | Legislatures to abolish slavery, without any other con- 
above mentioned. sent of the owners of the slaves than that which they 
1 shall not much insist on the proposition that, though | gave as members of the community, when they formed 
slaves be property, they are also persons, agd, as persons, | their respective constitutions, or when they entered into 
their rights may be abridged or enlarged, as justice and | their respective societies. Having this knowledge of the 
the good of the whole system may seem to require. It | views and the practice of the northern States, the south- 
might be urged that the Government of any State, con-,} ern members at that time did not disagree with the 
sistently with all the rights of individuals, might extend | northern in opinion on this subject; or, if they in fact 
the property ofa free parent, in the labor of his child, | entertained a different opinion, they gave no notice of 
one year, or five years, beyond the common law age of | this difference, which, as far as the present question is 
freedom; or abridge, to the same extent, that property | affected, would be the same thing. 
in the parent, and give it to the child. It probably will not be denied by any one, that the 
It is to be observed that these resolutions equally em- | result of this inquiry will be the same, whether it is sup- 
brace all other modes of abolishing slavery, as well as | posed that the same opinion was entertained by the mem- 
the immediate ana universal emancipation of the slaves. | bers from the North and the South on the construction 
Some of the arguments also are founded on the supposed | then given to the State constitutions at the North, or that 
embarrassment to the southern members of the Govern- | there was a difference of opinion on this point at that 
ment, coming to this District with their families, while | time, and the difference was concealed, or not expressly 
resident here for the discharge of public duties. It is | notified, by the southern members of this confederacy 
very apparent that all these difficulties may be easily Suppose, for the sake of stating clearly the argument, 
avoided. (what no person would seriously impute to the sages 
In order to solve the question, then, ‘*how did the | who represented the southern portion of the country in 
parties to this instrument regard the point now in issue, | the convention, cn account of its disingenuousness, ) that, 
e having assembled for conference apart from their north- 
ern associates, they should have held this language: ‘* It 
is understood at the North, that the power to abolish 
slavery is vested in their State Legislatures, and given 
them by language no more comprehensive or strong than 
that by which this constitution gives the power intended 
to be conferred on Congress over the future seat of Goy- 
ernment. At the South, this is understood differently. 
We believe that people of the respective States must 
give the power of abolishing slavery in so many words, 
or by other and more precise language; or we believe 
that the liberation of the slaves would be a violation of 
the great rule, that private property cannot be taken for 
public use without compensation. It is not necessary 
for us to state our opinion on this subject to them. It is 
not necessary for us to state to the people of the North, 
that we think their ideas of justice and propriety on this 
subject too much resemble the principles and the prac- 
t ce of the British Government, which we unitedly con- 
demn. When they shall attempt to act, in the goverr~ 
ment of the district to be ceded, on the same principles 


when the constitution was made?” inquiry should be 
made, what was the practice of the several Governments 
with which the parties recently had been, or then were, 
connected? 

That the Government of Great Britain possessed this 
power, probably will not be doubted. That Govern- 
ment has recently exercised the power in relation to her 
West India possessions. But Ido not rely on this, ex- 
cept to show that the stretch of power which Parliament 
had exercised towards the colonies induced the framers 
of the constitution to guard vigilantly against conferring 
dangerous powers on Congress. A more important in- 
guiry is, what was in fact the understanding and the 
practice of the parties themselves on this subject at this 
time’? The answer to this inquiry, it is believed, must 
settle this question. 

Several years before the United States constitution was 
made, (as early as 1780,) one State in the confederacy 
had wholly abolished slavery within its limits. Several 
others had passed laws by which the same end has since 
that time been gradually attained. Each of these States 
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on which they now act to their respective State Govern- 
ments, we may then urge our objections to their princi- 
ples and their measures.” 

This is as favorable a statement of the case as the his- 
tory of the transactions in question will warrant. On 
this statement, considering the North and the South as 
two parties to the constitutional compact, the South are 
bound to adopt the northern exposition by every system 
of law which men hold sacred, whether moral, honorary, 
municipal, or international. 

It is believed that no part of this statement of facts is 
questionable. ‘The views of the northern States on the 
subject of slavery, and the power to control it by the 
State Legislatures, were as well known at the South 
then as now—as well known as that there were northern 
States in existence. If the difference of opinion on this 
subject then existed, as no limitation to the comprehen- 
sive language was introduced into the constitution, cer- 
tainly the limitation cannot now be introduced by impli- 
cation. But it is not easy to perceive any good reason | 
for believing that such a difference of opinion did then 
exist. The idea of this implied limitation of power 
comes nearly half a century too late. 

An objection to the existence of the power in Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject has been mentioned by 
several gentlemen, in the course of this debate in this 
House, founded on the construction of the constitutions | 
of the States of Virginia and Maryland. 

It is thus stated by a gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Picxens.] That gentleman observes: ‘‘I take 
higher ground, and contend that, according to the bill 
of rights of Maryland, and the constitution of Virginia, 
these States themselves could not have ceded absolute 
and unrestrained power over private property of any 
kind in this District.”” ‘* If Virginia and Maryland had 
attempted to cede absolute power over this subject, they 
would have violated the rights of their own citizens.” 

A gentleman [Mr. Lerten] whose high intellectual and 
moral worth tends strongly to give a currency to his 
opinions, even on questions of doubt and difficulty, in 
an argument published in the newspapers, observes: 
‘* The argument forthe power of Congress I understand 
to be this: that the grant to Congress of the power of 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over the 
District, vests in Congress all powers which the Legisla- 
tures of Virginia and Maryland may rightly exercise 
within their respective jurisdictions.”” Undoubtedly, sir, 
Virginia and Maryland neither did cede, nor could cede, 
absolute power, nor any power over persons of any de- 
scription, nor private property of any description, in 
this District. If they could do this, the absurdity stated 
by the gentleman from South Carolina would follow. A 
State Government might cut up its territory, and sell that 
and its citizens to any Government, savage or civilized, 
on earth. This proposition rests on a principle no less | 
clear and certain than that Government is a trust not 
transferable—an agency without power of substitution. 
Precisely so far as either of these States should attempt 
to convey any power of legislation of any kind to the 
General Government, so far would that State Govern- 
ment attempt to alienate its trust or agency. So, sir, 
with great deference, I contend that the power which 
Virginia and Maryland might have exercised over this 
District is not the measure of the power which Congress 
may exercise here. All that Virginia and Maryland 
could do, and all they professed to do, as to power over 
the District, was to relinquish each its own power. 
Most manifest it is, that no State in the Union could 
transfer any portion of its power to the United States, 
or to any other Government. Unless it be true that a 
relessor of property, after a release, made without con- 
dition or reservation in the instrument of release, still 
retains dominion over the property released, no more \ 
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reference is to be made to the constitutions, or laws, or 
usages, of Virginia or Maryland, than to the constitu- 
tions, laws, and usages, of any other State in the Union. 
All the power which Congress possesses is derived 
through the constitution of the United States, from the 
people of the United States—equally, and no more than 
equally, with the rest, from the people of Virginia and 
Maryland. It is a contradiction to say that Congress 
shall exercise exclusive legislation, and yet that the laws 
or constitutions of either of these States limit that power 
of legislation, or are in any way binding on Congress. 
The above-cited provision of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, it is contended, is ‘the only source,” if not 
‘*the only measure,” of the power of Congress. 

The act of cession of Virginia contains this proviso 
** Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shall be con 
strued to vest in the United States any right of property 
in the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein.” 
The author of the argument above cited [Mr. Lerten] 
contends that the word ‘therein’ refers to both mem- 
bers of the sentence; and that the sense is the same asif 
it had been written, ‘any right of property in the soil 
therein, or to affect the rights of individuals therein.” 

If this be the true construction, the citizens of Alex 
andria have still the right to be represented in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and have still all the rights which 
they ever enjoyed as citizens of that State. If nothing 
in the act of cession affects the rights of any individual 
in the ceded territory, those rights remain wholly un- 
changed by the act, and Congress for many years has 
been exercising an unwarranted power in every act of 
legislation over this District. 

The resolutions under consideration deny all power in 
Congress to interfere with slavery in this District. 

It has been said, ‘if we are deprived of the free use 
of our property, we are, in effect, deprived of our 
property.” 

The South claims to hold its slaves as property, with 
all the incidents and rights pertaining to other property. 
Be it so: what is the power of Congress over the trade 
of the country in all sections of the Union? Nota bale 
of broadcloth, not a hogshead of sugar, not a cask of 
wine, no article of necessity nor of luxury, can be intro- 
duced into the country, but by observance of the rules 
prescribed by Congress. An excise is imposed and col- 
lected on the sale of such articles of domestic growth, 
and at such times and places, as Congress chooses to 
prescribe. Acts of Congress have long since been 
passed to facilitate the sale and transfer of slaves within 
this District; and yet it is contended that Congress has 
not the constitutional power to prohibit the making this 
ten miles square the factory of slave dealers from the 
southern and western sections of the Union. Heretofore 
Congress has legislated on the subject of the transporta- 
tion of slaves from one State to another, prohibiting with 
much particularity certain proceedings with them, con 
sidered injurious to the community. [Act 1807, ch. 77, 
(or 67,) sec. 8, 9, 10; act of 1820.] 

Mr. Speaker, the northern States are required to in- 
terpose, by legislative enactments, to suppress the ef- 
forts of the abolitionists, and to deliver up to the officers 
and Governments of the South, for trial and punishment 
at the South, northern citizens, who have never left the 
limits of their respective States, for a violation of a law 
enacted by a southern Legislature. Charges of a grave 
character are made against the whole northern section 
of the Union, collectively, imputing to that portion of 
the country insincerity in their professions of regard for 
the peace and welfare of the South, because they have 
not complied with these requests 

A case is brought into notice by a gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Peyton,] which he considers and urges 


as a case support this heavy accusation against the 
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North, and asa violation of the law of comity, which | a right to complain of the proceeding, and to demand 
every independent State or nation is bound to observe | the suppression of those publications, as lbellous and 
towards a neighboring State. ‘The case stated is this: | seditious in their nature, by the punishment of their au- 
A grand jury of Alabama prefers an indictment against | thors. 
a citizen of New York, who has never entered the limits | This complaint deserves serious attention. It presents 
of the territory of Alabama, for the commission of an | for consideration questions of great and acknowledged 
alleged crime in violating a law of the last-mentioned | difficulty. That a person standing on one side of the 
State. The Governor of Alabama demands of the Gov- | line between two States, may, in various ways, inflict an 
ernor of New York the surrender of the supposed cul- | injury on a person on the other side of the line, and that 
prit to the Government of Alabama, to be tried by the | the guilty party is justly punishable; that, in many cases 
courts of the last-named State, by the laws of the same | which may be imagined, be ought not to be protected, 
State, and for a violation of a law enacted by a State into | and would not be protected, in any well-crdered State, 
whose territory the offender never entered until trans- | would seem not to be questionable. Although this case 
ported there for trial and punishment. has been stated in the course of the debate, to prove the 
The bare statement of such a claim would seem to be | propriety of the complaint and demand above stated, it 
sufficient to place it in its true light, but for the charac- | does not seem to accomplish the purpose. It remains 
ter and standing of those who thus come forward in its | still necessary to inquire how far the publications above 
support. It is because the Chief Magistrate of one of | alluded to are wrong in their nature or tendency, and 
the States in the Union and an honorable member of this { how far, if wrong, it is practicable to correct the wrong. 
House urge this claim on the North, and especially be- | 1 trust, sir, that the northern Legislatures, and people 
cause a refusal by one northern Governor to comply | generally, desire faithfully to observe the federal com- 
with this request is made a ground of criminating the | pact, and as faithfully to perform all the duties of good 
whole northern section of the country, that gives it a } neighborhood. Gentlemen from the South, I suppose, 
claim to notice. willadmit the impropriety of asking from northern Legis 
What is the great fundamental principle of our Gov- | latures the enactment of laws such as, under like circum- 
ernment? Is it not that the people shall govern them- | stances, the southern Legislatures would refuse to san: 
selves? In the case above stated, the law is enacted by | tion. Obligations of the kind in question, if they exist, 
a Legislature wholly foreign to him who is claimed as its | are reciprocal. It is said that the principles of interna 
subject. The legislator is in no way nor degree amena- | tional law require this interposition on the part of the 
ble to him, or to those who are said to be subject to the | northern States. There doubtless are precedents, in 
law; nor have the latter, in any way or degree, given to | great abundance, for indictments and punishments of 
the former any authority or power to control their con- | real or supposed seditious, fanatical, and treasonable 
duct. publications. The eminent scholar and philanthropis', 
To allow this principle would indeed introduce a | Dr. Channing, the pride and the boast of his countrymen, 
strange state of things. The highest judicial tribunals | one of the great lights of the age, who has been so pe 
of the State of New York cannot officially understand | culiarly noticed by the gentleman from South Caroline, 
the laws of another Slate, until they are proved as facts | [Mr. Pickens,] has heretofore written several essays, 
in the particular case in which they are to be applied; | any one of which would, under the reign of Henry VIII 
and yet the most uneducated adult person in the State | or of either of his daughters, have carried him to the 
of New York would be exposed to be seized, transported | stake. The pioneer of truth, he who, in advance of his 
a thousand miles from his home, tried for a breach of | cotemporaries, discovers and fearlessly advocates thie 
one of those laws, which the judges of his own State | cause of truth, will often find that, like a soldier in an 
cannot know, and, it may be, condemned to fine, im- | enemy’s country in advance of his corps, he is concen 
prisonment, or death, for doing an act which, if judged | trating on himself the missiles of the foe. It is not 
by the laws of his own State, is perfectly innocent. Mr. | enough, however, to cite precedents in distant ages, or 
Speaker, if this be not slavery, I will acknowledge the | in countries where principles of government, essentially 
obligation to any one who will inform me what slavery is. | different from our own, are in operation. Authorities, 
There are many provisions of the constitution mani- | to avail as authorities, must be generally approved in our 
festly repugnant to the claim set up in this case, but it { own age and country. One case, and one case only, has 
cannot be necessary further to examine the subject. | been cited to prove this law and practice. It is the case 
It is said that the abolitionists wish to abolish slavery | of the indictment, in England, of Peltier, on the complaint 
in this District, in order that they may have a proximate | of Bonaparte’s minister. ‘The gentleman who cites this 
and convenient position in which to carry on their future | case [Mr. Hammonp] says, “ If England, where more 
operations against the South. The petitioners are rep- battles have been fought for the liberty of speech and 





resented as saying, ‘* give us whereon to stand, and we | the press than in any portion of the world, felt bound to 
will move the [southern] world.” Any person casting | indict a journalist for libelling her greatest enemy—the 
his eye on a map of the country, and noticing the length | enemy of the whole human race--is it unreasonable to 
of line by which Virginia and Maryland are now bounded | ask you to extend the same justice to the grossly slan- 
by non-slavcholding States, will probably think they | dered and deeply injured people of the South?” It would 
must be miserable engineers to suppose this little spot | be very easy to adduce almost any number of precedents 
of ten miles square can afford much aid to the accom- | of indictments and punishments, found and inflicted for 
plishment of their plans. ‘The abolition of slavery in | libels on Governments, or for seditious writings. That 
this District would probably have very little effect on the | such precedents exist, by no means proves what must 
slaves, or on slavery, in any of the States. | be proved, to lay a just foundation for the complaint in 
Another ground of complaint, urged by several gen- | question, which is, that, at the present day, the southern 
tlemen in the course of the debate, is this: It is said that | States would themselves prescribe to their own citizens 
the essays of the abolitionists have for their object the | such laws as they require to be enacted at the North 
excitement of uneasiness and discontent among the | In the above-cited case of Peltier it ought to appear that 
slaves, and that their tendency is to produce insurrection | his punishment (if sentence had been awarded and pun- 
and servile war. They further allege that the writing 
and printing of the essays, being carried on within the | the citizens of free States. The gentleman did not state 
limits of independent States, and being injurious to the | whether, after a deliberate consideration of the argument 
slayeholding communities, the latter communities haye | of Peltier’s counsel, he thinks his punishment would haye 





ishment inflicted) was approved by the public voice of 
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been approved by the gentleman, who cited the case, 
himself. 


Suppose the language above cited from the gentle- | 


man’s speech had been used, not in public debate, but 
had been printed by him in the reign of Bonaparte, and 
application had been made by Bonaparte’s minister to 
the Government of the United States, or of South Caro- 
lina, to institute a prosecution against him for the words, 
as libellous: who can believe that the application would 
have been successful? 
of that tyrant worse than that ** he was the enemy of the 
whole human race?” I do not mean to say or to intimate 
that this language is unjust. Far from it. 
of like import was used concerning him by persons, and 
in instances innumerable, in every State of the Union, 
and probably in every month from his accession to the 
throne to the day of his departure for St. Helena. A 
similar statement might be made concerning each of the 
successive Governments of France, for many years sub- 
sequent to 1789. What remarks have we heard in this 
debate concerning the treatment of Ireland by the Eng- 
lish Government? Charges of tyranny, of oppression, 
of unrelenting cruelty, have been uttered, repeated, and 
reiterated, in the public prints of our country, with all 
the force and in all the forms which the English language 
can supply. 
numerous insurrections and rebellions have broken out 
and been suppressed, with more or less bloodshed, in 
Ireland. Yet who has heard of an indictment in this 
country for a libel of the British Government? Would 
southern juries consent to indict and convict their fellow- 
citizens for this liberty of speech or of the press, as an 
offence at common law, or by the law of nations? Would 
southern legislators prohibit the utterance, with perfect 
freedom, of any opinion concerning any Government on 
earth? 
always been spoken of as perfectly “holy” by Ameri- 


Yet what could have been said | 
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While this language has here been used, | 


The members of the holy alliance have not | 


cans. Probably no one here has been very apprehensive | 


of punishment on this account. 

The present Chief Magistrate of South Carolina, a 
gentleman who has often instructed and delighted not 
only his auditors in this hall, but the people of this 
nation, has recently, in an official communication to the 
Legislature of his State, given utterance to sentiments 
which, carried to their legitimate, practical consequen- 
ces, would produce great and radical changes in the 
Government of every northern State, and, if received as 
true, would produce as much discontent among the in- 
habitants of the North as any thing which has been 
uttered by any northern abolitionist could produce at 
the South. Now, should a northern man ask for an 
indictment against any citizen of South Carolina for 
uttering similar sentiments, either orally or in print, he 
would be thought insane. Yet the difference between 
the two cases is this: In one case, those on whom the 
unfavorable influence is to be exerted cannot generally 
read any thing which is written, whether good or bad. 
In the other case, those who are to be affected can read, 
and do habitually read, whatever is written on public 
affairs. In the one case, liberty and its institutions are 
brought in question; in the other, slavery and its con- 
comitants are the subjects of discussion. 

An instance of legislation on the subject of seditious 
writings has occurred in the Government of the United 
States. Whet was the opinion of that law generally at 
the South need pot be stated. It certainly was not such 
as to render it probable that any statute regulation of the 
press, as far as expression of opinions on subjects of 
public interest should be concerned, would soon be at- 
tempted. 

Could any Legislature of the State of Virginia, for 
instance, be induced to prohibit, by statute, the most 
full and free expression of opinion on any subject, either 
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of politics, morals, or religion? Could the Legislature 
of that State, by any act of legislation, succeed in pre- 
venting the citizens of that State from a full and free 
expression of opinion; or deter them froma fearless 
discussion of any subject pertaining to the public wel- 
fare; or hinder their advocating any plan for the ad- 
vancement of the greatest good of the greatest number, 
however wild or heretical? It may be presumptuous in 
an inhabitant of another State to express an opinion on 
the subject; but it is believed they could as easily, by 
legislation, exclude the tide waters from their own 
Chesapeake. 

I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, proceeded on the sup- 
position that the abolitionists are wholly in error in their 
theory; and I do not intend at present to discuss the 
question, whether slavery is a blessing or a curse, nor 
whether the abolitionists be fanatical or rational. Sup- 
pose, then, that there isan opaque body at the North, 
‘radiating darkness” on the regions of the South, and 
producing unreasonable discontent in a portion of the 
inhabitants: what ought to be done? A band of furies 
in Paris, in the reign of Robespierre, were hurrying a 
victim to their common gallows, (the lantern post, ) and 
were about to execute on him what (in some sections of 
our country) is called Lynch law, on account of some 
real or supposed heretical opinion on the subject of 
government, when the object of their rage saved his 
life by proposing the pertinent question to those who 
held him in custody, whether they expected to see any 
better, after they should have suspended him at the 
lantern post, than before? 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the antagonist principle, or 
the appropriate corrective, of speculative error? Is it 
physical force? Will you enact a bill of pains and 
penalties for absurd reasoning, or hypocritical cant? 
Will you punish, as criminal, false inferences in regard 
to facts, in newspapers or pamphlets?’ The practice 
would be new in this country. A late King of France 
tried an experiment there, within a few years, on 
the freedom of the press; the result need not be 
stated. It is universally admitted that, in this country, 
there are newspapers in great numbers so conducted 
that their statements scarcely afford the slightest pre- 
sumption in favor of their truth; yet, for the sake of the 
incalculable benefit to be derived on the whole from a 
free press, the immense evil is tolerated, and probably 
will be tolerated. ‘The slander of individuals depends 
on different principles, and will be punished by grand 
juries and traverse juries. Seldom, however, I believe, 
will an attempt be successfully made to punish, by in- 
dictment, any one for any writing professing to have in 
view the advancement of the public good, on account 
of its seditious nature or tendency. Ido not mean to 
assert that a case never has occurred in which this has 
been judiciously done, nor that it can never be done 
hereafter; but it does seem that a careful examination of 
the cases in which this has been attempted will not lead 
toa conclusion very favorable to them. 

What, then, is to be done? It is asked, when was 
fanaticism put down by reasoning’ I answer, that it 
has, probably, been put down by reasoning as often as 
by force. If honest but mistaken men are to be oppo- 
sed, let the sword lie still in the scabbard, and take up 
the pen. Southern gentlemen will not distrust their 
own power to meet argument with argument, when 
truth is on their side. [am quite sure that some of the 
southern gentlemen will admit the inexpediency and 
injustice of sending a man to become cool within the 
walls of a prison, merely because he has been a little too 
much heated in debate. If mere fanaticism is in ques- 
tion, the most effectual antidote is neglect. If, in two 
centuries, there has been but one insurrection among 
the slaves of the South, it is difficult to believe that gen- 
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tlemen have not over-estimated the danger to be appre- 
hended from that source, in consequence of any essays 
to be sent from the North. The southern States can 
make such provision, as to them shall seem expedient, 
forthe punishment of any person, from whatever quarter 
of the world he may come, who shall be found attempt- 
ing to instigate their slaves to insurrection and rebellion. 
If any such person shall suffer, having been fairly tried 
for his offence, he will probably suffer with little more 
sympathy than others excite who suffer for their crimes. 

1 have no more of an inclination than I have of a right 
to dogmatize on this threadbare subject. Perhaps my 
views are wholly wrong. It may appear, within some 
few months, that northern legislators will find no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing what is required of them; or, if 
they should meet difficulties, some southern statesmen 
may suggest a method of obtaining their object, which, 
upon examination, will be approved by the public voice. 
If so, all freemen will rejoice that, at length, that great 
desideratum in legislation is supplied--a method of 
effectually suppressing the licentiousness of the press, 
without infringing its liberty. 

It it readily granted that it is scarcely possible for 
man to inflict a greater evil on his fellow-man than is in- 
flicted by the malicious or thoughtless dissemination of 
fulsehood. But can human tribunals so distinguish 
between the different classes of writers, as to send one 


class to the penitentiary, and give due rewards to the | 


other? That this can in no instance be done, is not 


affirmed. The experience of the world thus far, how- | 


ever, would seem to apply to this case generally the 


mandate--‘* let both grow together until the harvest.” | 


Before Mr. Hoar had concluded his speech, as given 
entire above, 

Mr. GRENNELL moved an adjournment, but gave 
way for the Speaker to present the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


Wasuineton, January 20, 1836. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives a report from the director of the mint, exhibiting 
the operations of that institution during the year 1835. 

The report contains also some very useful suggestions 
as to certain changes in the laws connected with our 
coinage, and with that establishment, which are recom- 
mended to your early attention. 

Besides some remarks in it on the progress made in 
the erection of the branch mints, and procuring machi- 
nery therefor, I enclose a report from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, submitting more detailed statements as to 
the new buildings, from each of the agents appointed to 
superintend the erection. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Hon. Jas. K. Pox, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the message was 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and or- 
dered to be printed; and then 


The House adjourned. 

Faripay, January 22, 
FORTIFICATION BILL OF LAST SESSION. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG rose and claimed the indulgence 

of the House fora few moments, while he noticed an 
attack made in one of the morning journals [supposed 
to be the United States Telegraph] upon himself. He 
would not notice it, but for the reason that it was an 
attack, not only upon himself, but also upon the House, 
in relation to a question now before the Senate. The 
paper to which he referred stated that his (Mr. C’s) 
published remarks upon the three million appropriation 
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bill were not made till after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, or, in other words, that they were never made at 
all. At this time, when he had higher game in view, 
he would not condescend to notice this statement at all, 
but for the consideration to which he had alluded. And 
he now noticed it only for the purpose of pronouncing 
it false, and to state that, when an opportunity offered 
for going into a discussion of the loss of the appropria- 
tion bill in question, there would not only be one, but 
many, of both parties in this House, who would feel it 
their duty to vindicate the proceedings of this body in 
relation to that affair from any reflections which had 
been, or might be, cast upon them. 

Mr. J. Q@. ADAMS rose and said: Mr. Speaker, in 
connexion with this subject, I desire the consent of the 
House to offer a resolution; I ask that it may be read. 

The resolution, which is in the following terms, was 
then read, 
| Resolved, That so much of the message of the Presi- 
| dent of the United States to Congress at the commence- 
| ment of the present session as relates to the failure, at 
| the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the 
| ordinary appropriations for fortifications, be referred to 
a select committee, with instructions to inquire into, 
and report to this House, the causes and circumstances 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


See DES CSRS 


of the failure of the bill. 

Objection having been made, 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, moved a suspension 
of the rule. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL called for the yeas and nays on 
that motion; which were ordered by the House. 

And the question on the motion to suspend was then 
taken, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 129, nays 60. 

So the House determined to suspend the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, then offered the 
following amendment to the resolution: 

“ And that the said committee be authorized to send 
for persons and papers.” 

Mr. ADAMS then proceeded. ‘That part of the Pres- 
ident’s message which relates to ‘his subject is in these 
words: 

**Much loss and inconvenience have been experien- 
ced in consequence of the failure of the bill containing 
the ordinary appropriations for fortifications, which 
passed one branch of the national Legislature at the last 
session, but was lost in the other. This failure was the 
more regretted, not only because it necessarily inter- 
rupted and delayed the progress of a system of national 
defence, projected immediately after the last war, and 
since steadily pursued, but also because it contained a 
contingent appropriation inserted in accordance with 
the views of the Executive in aid of this important ob- 
ject, and other branches of the national defence, some 
portions of which might have been most usefully applied 
during the past session.” 

I think this is all that is said in the message upon the 
subject. I have offered the resolution for the appoint- 
ment ofa committee, with instructions to inquire into and 
report the facts relating to the loss of this bill, princi- 
pally in consequence of what has occurred in another 
place on this same subject, in which not only the facts 
stated by the President in this part of his message have 
been denied to be true-— 

The SPEAKER (interrupting Mr. A.) said that allu- 
sions to the proceedings of the Senate were not in order. 
It was indispensable that this rule should be observed, in 
order to preserve harmony between the two branches of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. ADAMS continued. Mr. Speaker, I am perfect- 
ly disposed to observe the rules established for the in- 
tercourse between the two Houses of the Legislature, 
and I will go no further in relation to any thing which 
has taken place in the Senate than those rules authorize. 
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Sir, the House has heard me say that I offered this reso- | 
lution in consequence of what has occured in another 
place. I do not say that place was the Senate of the 
United States; that is a matter which any gentleman in 
this House is competent to determine for himself. I 
say this, because, although I am fully aware that any 
allusion to what is going on in the other branch of the 
Legislature is not in accordance with the formal rule of 
the House, yet it is perfectly well known that not a de- 
bate of any importance occurs in this House, but that a 
practical reference and allusion is made to it in the Sen- 
ate; and because, however, this formal rule may be car- 
ried into force and effect upon ordinary occasions, if it 
is not to be subject to any exceptions whatever, it must 
take from me the possibility of stating the real grounds 
upon which [ ask for the appointment of this committee. 
1 say, therefore, that I do not refer nominally to what 
has taken place in the Senate, but I do refer to what 
has taken place elsewhere. And I shall proceed, sir, and 
continue to make reference to what has occurred in that 
place, so long as it shall please the Speaker and the 
House to allow me to proceed. 

The SPEAKER said he merely gave the intimation, 
that no reference to the proceedings of the Senate was 

allowed. He had the authority before him. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts. Willthe Speaker read 
his authority? 

Loud cries of ‘‘order! go on! go on!” 

Mr. ADAMS continued. Sir, in another place— 

Mr. MERCER, of Virginia, called to order. The 
member from Massachusetts said he did not nominally re- 
fer to the Senate. If, however, he did so intentionally, 
he was equally out of order. 

The SPEAKER said he could not anticipate what the 
member from Massachusetts intended to say. The mo- 
ment he made a remark in violation of the rule, the 
Chair would enforce the observance of it. The Speak- 
er here read the rule of the House applicable to the sub- 
ject, and again apprized Mr. A. that all allusions to the 
Senate were out of order. 

Mr. MERCER desired to confine the attention of the 
Chair and the House to the language already used by 
the member from Massachusetts. Now was the time to 
decide whether the latter gentleman might be permitted 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 
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to proceed; that is to say, whether he did not intention- | 


ally allude to the Senate, although not so nominally, by 
using the word ‘*place”’ instead of **Senate.” 

The SPEAKER said, before a decision could be had, 
the exceptionable words must be committed to writing. 


Mr. MERCER deferred his point of order for the | 


present. 

Mr. ADAMS continued. I will endeavor, so far as my 
humble ability will permit me, to avoid any collision, not 
only with the letter, but with the spirit of the rule to 
which the gentleman from Virginia has appealed; and I 


will transfer the location of the ‘‘place” where these | 


things to which I shall be under the necessity of refer- 
ring have happened, from the Senate of the United 
States (if the gentlemen thinks proper to fix upon the 
Senate as the place to which I allude) to the office of the 
* National Intelligencer.”” If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has any objection to that— 

Mr. MERCER. [ object to any quibbling calculated 
to produce a collision between this House and the 
Senate. 

Cries of ** order! order!” after which, 

Mr. ADAMS continued. Inthe “ National Intelligen- 
cer,” the newspaper of the official printer of the Senate 
of the United States, (1 hope I am not out of order in 
that,) there is published a report of proceedings which 
have taken place in a certain quarter; and in that paper 
I find it charged, not only that the statement inthe mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, which I had 
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the honor to read, was untrue, but that the failure of the 
appropriation bill was not caused in the Senate; that it 
did not fail there, but that it failed in another House. 
Where was that, sir? Was it this House? No, sir; that 
House exists no longer; but it was in this hall; and this 
House, which is now here, consists in a very great meas- 
ure, of the identical individuals who composed that 
House. One hundred and forty members of that House 
are also members of this; and in the ‘* National Intelli- 
gencer” I find it charged, not only that the failure of 
this bill was owing to the fault of that House, but ‘‘that 
it died there, and that there its bones are to be sought.” 
I find it also charged that, in the process of losing that 
bill, and in the introduction of that portion of it which 
caused its failure, the most violent attacks were com- 
mitted upon the constitution of the United States by the 
President and by that House, in conspiracy together. 
Sir, it is admitted, upon all hands, I believe, and upon 
all sides, that the failure of that bill was occasioned, 
materially, by the introduction of a section in which 
three millions of dollars were appropriated, under the 
circumstances in which the country then found itself, 
for the defence of the country; and the President tells 
us that the failure of that appropriation bill, and of that 
particular item of appropriation, is now a subject of 


| great inconvenience to the people of this country. 


Upon this subject, sir, an issue has been taken in the 
‘National Intelligencer.’? That issue involves not mere- 
ly the President of the United States, but it involves 
this House. 

Sir, there is an additional reason why I wish fora 
committee to inquire into this matter. That reason, in 
itself, [ hope, will be sufficient inducement for every mem- 
ber of this House, who feels his own honor implicated in 
the charges against it, to call for this investigation, to 
have the subject exposed before the nation, and to show 
where the failure is to be truly charged. 1 have re- 
peatedly said, in this House, that [ consider the first duty 
of every branch of the Government is to harmonize with 


every other branch in the transaction of the business of 


the people; that the first duty of every member of the 
House of Representatives is to support the President of 
the United States, to support the Executive Government 
of the country in every measure belonging. properly to 
its high office, in every measure in which the judgment 
of the individual acting can support the proceedings of 
the Executive. I have repeatedly said that, in like man- 
ner, it was equally his duty to support the measures 
which pass in the other branch of the Legislature, and that 
this duty is reciprocally obligatory upon the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. This I have always con- 
sidered as the first duty of every person concerned in 
the administration of the Government, whether in the 
legislative or executive branches. There is another 
subsequent duty, by which each of these three branches 
is made a guardian and sentinel over the acts of the 
other, and in which it may be their duty (and a painful 
one it must be at all times) to oppose any measure, be it 
of the Executive or the other branches of the Legisla- 
ture, which they may think inconsistent with the consti- 
tution, or with the interests of the people. Harmony 
between the two branches of the Legislature is of ex- 
treme importance; harmony between the legislative 
branches and the Executive is scarcely less important. 
Now, sir, in the transactions of that day, or rather of 


| that night, circumstances occurred between the two 


branches of the Legislature, which | deem proper ob- 
jects of inquiry for a committee of this House. 1 allude 
simply at this time to two of them which relate to this 
very bill. This appropriation of three millions of dol 


lars for the defence of the country was inserted in the 
general appropriation bill, by an amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CamBrecens, | 
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assed unanimously in this House the night before, and | not hear what was going forward. 

in which the House declared, by that unanimous vote, The SPEAKER insisted on members retaining their 
«*that the execution of the treaty of the 4th of July, | seats. 

1831, with France, should be insisted on.” It was well Mr. ADAMS. Dol understand that the Speaker calls 
known to every member of this House, and I believe, | upon me to say whether those are my words or not? 
also, it was Known to every person in the city out of this The SPEAKER. Such is the course prescribed by 
House, that the appropriation of three millions of dollars | the rules. ; 
was introduced into the appropriation bill in conse- Mr. ADAMS. I say then that, in order to keep per- 
quence of the vote which had passed the night before. | fectly within the rules, I did some time ago do away 
It is well known (and I see the faces of a hundred per- | with any possibility of the application of my remarks to 
sons who know it as well as I do; for they were present | the Senate of the United States, by transferring them to 
at the debates which took place, and which occupied a | the ‘* National Intelligencer.’ I did not say, if I recol- 
week, or nearly ten days, before that vote was taken) | lect right, although in the warmth of debate I cannot 
that that resolution, which finally passed by a unanimous | remember every single expression I have used, that this 
vote, was contested in the most ardent manner, on the } publication in the * National Intelligencer” was a de- 
ground that it would give occasion fora war. If you | bate inthe Senate. I said there was a report of a de- 
look to that resolution as it passed, and to the resolutions | bate in that paper, and that I referred to whatever 
which were offered as substitutes, you will perceive that | charge there was in that. I therefore wish that the 
the resolution was debated with the most extreme ani- | correction may be made, that the words ‘Senate of the 
mation, and that it was opposed and resisted on the | United States” may be stricken out, so that there may 
ground that it would bring the nation into a war. Well, | not be on the minutes any formal allusion to the Senate. 


proposed ‘in consequence of a resolution which had } were so crowded, and the noise so great, that he could 
} 
| 


sir, under these circumstances, although the House did} Mr. MERCER recapitulated the substance of Mr 
not give just occasion for war by the adoption of that | Anams’s words, as they were understood by himself. 
resolution, how was it possible for statesmen, looking to Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman from Virginia had 
the interests of their country, not to perceive, from the | arrived at his meaning, but not at his words. 

opposition and résistance which had been made previous The SPEAKER called to order. 

to the unanimous vote on the resolution, that those argu- Mr. ADAMS said he wished to say a word. He did, 


ments, being conjectural, and looking into future events, | on recollection, remember that he had introduced the 
might possibly be correct; and that it was proper and | word ‘Senate’ in his observations, but it was not in rela- 
right that this country should be put upon its defences, | tion to any thing now passing in the Senate. He allu- 
and into an attitude to meet and sustain the resolution | ded to what occurred at the last session of Congress; 
which they had unanimously passed? This is the ground | and such allusion as this, he considered, came within 
upon which that item of appropriation was introduced | the compass of the rule. He had as much right to refer 
into the general appropriation bill upon the last day of | to what occurred at the last session, as he had to any 
the session. And why upon the last day? Because it | circumstance in history. If not, he must retract his 
was only on the night before, nearly at midnight, that | words, and say these things occurred elsewhere. He 
the vote had passed; not a single day was to be lost. In | had no recollection of using the word ‘* Senate,” or of 
all this debate in the ‘* National Intelligencer’’ there is referring to it, except as to what occurred at the last ses- 
no more trace of such a resolution passing this House, | sion; and what occurred then was now on the journal 
than if it had never existed; no more trace than could | of the Senate. F 

be found on the journal of the Senate of what they Mr. MERCER said that if the member from Massa- 
would have done to defend the country, or to insist upon | chusetts intended to refer exclusively to the proceed- 
the execution of the treaty. Now, in this debate in the | ings in the Senate of the Jast session, he (Mr. M.) 
National Intelligencer, 1 find a prodigious display of | would withdraw his point of order 





eloquence, to show that it was unconstitutional to intro- | Mr. ADAMS said he was extremely unfortunate in 
duce this section, appropriating the three millions, be- | not being able to make himself understood. He did not 
cause it had not been recommended by the President. | say that he referred exclusively to the last session of 

Mr. MERCER called to order. | Congress; he said he did not name the Senate, after the 


199 


Loud cries of ** go on!” **go on objection made by the member from Virginia, as to 

Mr. HARDIN, of Kentucky, hoped the gentleman | what was doing at this time. As to whut had been done 
would withdraw his point of order, and permit the mem- | now, he referred to what appeared in the ‘ Intelligen- 
ber from Massachusetts to be heard to the last. cer,” let it be where it might, in the Senate or any 

Mr. MERCER gave in writing the exceptionable | where else. But he did allude to what took place 
words, namely, that it had been contended that the | in the Senate the last session of Congress; and if he 
** section appropriating the three millions was unconsti- | might not do this, he had as well sit down quietly and 
tutional,” &c., thus referring to a late debate in the | take the vote upon his resolution; for it appeared, from 
Senate of the United States. He made this call to order | what was done at the last session, that the constitutional 
with great regret. In the present position of this coun- | question was connected with the subject of his resolu- 
try, it was of great importance to preserve comity and | tion. 


harmony in the intercourse between the two Houses. Mr. MERCER renewed his point of order. 
In the present crisis of our affairs, this was, more than Mr. WISE hoped the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ever, of indispensable importance. would be permitted to proceed, in order or out of or- 


The SPEAKER said that the words objected to would | der. If ever there was a time when the whole truth 
be read; the member using them might deny them, and | ought to be told, touch whom it might, the Senate, the 
then the House would decide whether they were the | House of Representatives, the President of the United 
words or not. Did the member from Massachusetts | States, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
deny them? Means, or any other person, now was that time. Let 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman from Virginia expres- | the House have a fair chance now to hear the truth, and 
sed a great aversion to quibbling on this subject, and in | he begged that every gentleman would be permitted to 
order to avoid— ; tell all he knew, and of whom he knew it. 

Cries of ‘‘order'” The SPEAKER said the objectionable words would 

Mr. PARKER said that the avenues of the House | be read; which having been done, 
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The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had declared that these were not his precise words, 
and the question for the House to determine was, whe- 
ther they were the words or not; and then the Chair 
would decide on the point of order. 

Mr. MERCER inquired if the member from Massa- 
chusetts desired to alter the words, as written down. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; strike out every word in which 


1 am represented as alluding to a present debate in the 


Senate. I allude tothe ‘* National Intelligencer.” 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts. To whose speech 
does the gentleman allude? 

Loud cries of *‘ order! order!” 

Mr. HARDIN rose to say something, but the House 
called loudly for order, and 

The SPEAKER decided that that gentleman was out 
of order. 

Mr. HARDIN.. Oh! very well, Mr. Speaker, but I 
will be heard some time yet. 

**Order!” ‘‘ order!” 

And the question was then put, ‘*‘ Are the words re- 


| Executive and the House of Representatives, at the last 
| session, one of the great charges was, that the House 

inserted this appropriation without a recommendation 
| from the Executive. This, sir, was the great basis 
| upon which was founded that burst of patriotic indigna- 
| tion and eloquence, which would rather have seen an 
| enemy ‘* battering down the walls of this Capitol” than 
| have agreed to this appropriation for the defence of the 
country. Sir, only one step more was necessary, and 
, an easy step it was, for men who would refuse an ap- 
| propriation, even in the terms and under the specifica- 

tions in which that was proposed, if the-enemy were at 
the gates of the Capitol—I say, there was only one step 
more, and that a natural and easy one--to join the ene- 
my in battering down these walls. 

[At this stage of Mr. A’s remarks, there was a loud 
burst of applause from every part of the House. The 


| Speaker called upon the House to aid him in the pres- 


ervation of order, and remarked that such an innova- 
tion of the rules and dignity of the House had not been 





duced to writing, the words spoken by the member | 


from Massachusetts?” 

Whereupon, the House decided that they were not 
the words spoken; and so there was no question of or- 
der before the House. 

Mr. ADAMS then proceeded. Mr. Speaker, I do as- 
now offered, is precisely the same with that which the 
gentleman from Virginia has, with sincerity I doubt not, 
offered as his motive for endeavoring to arrest me in my 
address to the House. It is my wish to restore harmo- 
ny between all the departments of this Government, 
not only between this House and the Senate, but also 
between both Houses of Congress, if possible, and the 
executive department. For, let me now say, that if 
ever there was a time when harmony, perfect and com- 
plete, between the different departments of this Govern- 
ment was necessary, that time is the present. The 


nation demand it; and this is my motive for submitting 
the resolution before you. Sir, I trust that if this House 


will indulge me with the appointment of the committee | 
1 demand, that committee will have it in their power to | 


report that all the charges which have been made 


against the House of Representatives of the last session | 
Be- | 


of Congress are utterly groundless and unfounded. 
lieving that such will be the result, in the appointment 
of this committee, I hope that it will contribute to re- 
store the harmony, which can no longer exist under 
present circumstances, between the two branches of 
the Legislature of this country. 
harmony depends upon the vindication of the honor of 


the House of Representatives at the last session of Con- | 


gress; for, if that vindication cannot be made complete, 
{ see no prospect of any harmony between this House 
and the other at the present session of Congress, and 
more especially upon that most important of all subjects 
before us, our relations with a foreign Power--the 
question of peace or war. 

Sir, the foundation of my resolution is entirely defen- 
sive; its object is to vindicate the late House of Repre- 


sentatives from reproaches, such as I believe to be ut- | 


terly undeserved. It is difficult for me to reconnect 


together the train of thoughts which | was presenting | 


to the House at the time IL was interrupted; but I will 
come to one or two points, which, I believe, require to 
be elucidated, in order to restore harmony between the 
two Houses. Whilst giving the history of the introduc- 


tion of that section for the appropriation of the three | 


millions, | assigned the cause for it, and, in assigning the 
cause, I said that, in the multitude of reproaches as to 
the unconstitutionality of the 


proceedings, both of the 


known for the last ten years. ] 

Mr. A. continued. Sir, I pass from that subject to 
the incidents which occurred in the passage of that bill. 
I have stated that this section was introduced, from abso- 


lute necessity, upon the very last day of the session, be- 
; cause it was the consummation of the unanimous vote 


| of the preceding day; which, in the opinion of many 
sure this House that my object, in the resolution I have | 


reflecting men, and even of those who voted for the res- 
olution, might probably lead to hostile measures, and 


| might compel the country to appropriate all its re- 


sources to the purposes of its own defence. This was 
the foundation upon which the appropriation was intro 
duced into the bill. And are we now to be told that 
this and the other House must not appropriate money 
for the defence of the country unless upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive? Why, sir, the Executive 


has told you, in his message, that this appropriation was 


The restoration of that | 


perfectly in accordance with his views, and that decla- 


| ration is made the ground of the charge of unconstitu- 
people of this country call for it; the interests of the | 


tional conspiracy and man-worship upon the part of this 
House, for consenting to that appropriation. Where 
was the possibility of a recommendation from the Exec- 
utive of all the estimates to be made from the Depart- 
ment, of all the messages and communications from this 
| to the other House of Congress, to demand these three 
millions? The resolution of the House passed the day 
before; that resolution was passed in consequence of a 
communication from the Executive, and was the act of 
this House, upon the recommendation, and in further- 
ance of his views, as expressed in his communication to 
Congress. What, sir, is the meaning of all these 
charges of man-worship? Am 1 a man-worshipper of 
the President? I appeal to the conscience of every 
man in this House. 1 voted for that appropriation in 
the bill; and if there is one act in which I glory more 
than another in my life, it is the vote I gave on that 
occasion. Am I chargeable with man-worship for so 
voting? Sir, in the repeated occasions which 1 had to 
address the House on this subject whilst before it, f 
certainly did take the liberty of differing with the Ex- 
ecutive in relation to certain measures proposed by him 
This House differed from the Executive; this House did 
not adopt the measures recommended by the Executive. 
But this House, and, thank God, the people of this 
country, have done homage to the spirit of the Execu- 
tive which suggested the measures they did not approve. 
| Now, I repeat again, why is it that this House must be 
charged with man-worship and unconstitutional conspi- 
racy with the Executive of the United States, because 
they passed an appropriation for three millions of dol 
lars for the defence of the country, at the time when 
there was believed by many to be imminent danger of 
} war, without a me 


re 


sage from the President, and est 
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mates from the Departments’--when it was well known 
that the resolution passed upon the last day previous to 
the day on which the session was to close, and when 
this very appropriation was proposed, instead of another 
resolution, founded upon the recommendation of the 
Executive? If you will look to the journal, you will 
find that the present chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, at that time the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, at that time gave notice to 
the House and to the world, that, instead of the resolu- 
tion founded upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive, he should propose this very appropriation of three 
millions of dollars. 

We are told in the newspaper that no one knew any 
thing of the matter; that it was not known till afterwards. 
No, sir, nothing that passed in the House, more especial- 
ly going to defend the honor of this country, was known 
to a certain party of another House; nothing of that 
kind had been done there. In that place there had been 
abundant evidence shown upon their journals that they 
would not do any thing which had the recommendation 
of the Executive. If you look to the journal of that 
year to find a syllable of what they thought should be 
done for the interest of the country, you will look in 
vain, or you have better eyesight than I have. 

Here is a fact as regards the relations of the country 
with France at that time; there were two systems of 
policy, or, rather, three. There were the measures 
recommended by the Executive. (I may refer to these 
matters now, because they are matters of history.) In 
another place, there were resolutions passed, very ex- 
plicitly declaring that they would not do what the Exec- 
utive recommended; but there was no resolution saying 
what they would do; there was no resolution having any 
allusion to a question with a foreign Power. This is not 
to be found upon their journal. In this House a differ- 
ent course was pursued. This House did not, under 
the influence of man-worship, adopt the specific recom- 
mendation of the Executive, but it adopted that unani- 
mous resolution to show that, although the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Executive did not meet their 
views, yet that the rights of the country and the execu- 
tion of the treaty were to be insisted on. Well, sir, in 
another branch of this building it seems it was not even 
known what was doing in this House, and we are told now 
that they knew nothing about this resolution of the House 
which had passed unanimously, there being 217 approving 
ayes recorded on your journal. 

That resolution, sir, was the cause of the appropria- 
tion; and I believe that in the impartial estimate of the 
people of this country, and of posterity, it will be found 
a sufficient cause for the appropriation of the money for 
the eventual defence of the country, notwithstanding 
that there were no estimates from the Departments, and 
no formal declaration of the Executive, betwixt the 2d 
of March at 12 o’clock at night, and the 3d of March at 
8 o’clock in the evening, when that resolution was pro- 
posed. ‘The simple statement of the fact that the ap- 
propriation arose from the vote of the House, knocks 
to the ground the whole scaffolding against it, that it 
was not recommended by the Executive. I ask, where 
is the objection now’ All the eloquence and indigna- 
tion and horror of the violation of the constitution, 
of the conspiracy with the President of the United 
States, and of man-worship on the part of this House, 
are all gone; not a shadow is left. But, sir, it is not 
an unnatural thing, in looking for motives for public 
actions, to imagine that this diversity of policy on the 
part of the House was by no means welcome in the 
other part of this building, for the reason that the course 
taken by this House in the face of the nation was, with- 
out question, a declaration that, in another place, there 
had not been sufficient attention paid to the rights, honor, 
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and interest of the country. The force and power of 
this resolution was felt. What was the consequence?’ 
We did vote the appropriation; and if that vote could 
have had any effect abroad on the foreign country upon 
whose action all was depending, to sustain the honor 
and rights of this nation, the failure of the bill was 
equally calculated to destroy any effect which that vote 
might produce. 

Well, sir, the three million appropriation was received 
in the Senate in a most unfortunate temper. I now 
speak of that, sir, and beg to refer to the proceedings. 
In the first place, a motion was made for the three mil 
lions in this House at seven or eight o’clock in the eve 
ning: the yeas and nays were taken upon it—there was 
little objection made to it here. It was understood by 
the whole House, upon both sides, that the proposition 
was in consequence of the resolution the night before; 
and that that was the foundation of the appropriation. 
There was not a syllable of objection made here, on the 
ground that no recommendation from the President o1 
estimates from the Department had been received. No 
man rose to object to it on this ground. All knew what 
was the real cause of the proposition; that it was the 
vote of the previous night; for notice had been given by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
withdrawing his resolution, that measures ought to be 
taken to put the country into a state of defence. This 
was the resolution for which was substituted the appro 
priation of the three millions, explicitly confined toa 
contingent necessity, intended to provide against the 
possibility of an enemy battering down the walls of this 
Capitol. I said, sir, that the proposition was received 
in another place in a bad temper. Now for the authority 
the resolution appears on the journal of this House, as 
follows: 

*¢ And be it further enacted, That the sum of three mil 
lions of dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended, in whole or in part, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, for the 
military and naval service, including fortifications and 
ordnance, and increase of the navy; provided such ex 
penditure should be rendered necessary for the defence 
of the country prior to the next meeting of Congress.” 

This was the object. Was this House squandering 
the public money when they made this appropriation? 
No, sir. But will it be said that this appropriation 
might have been abused? Well, sir, when the country 
is invaded, when the country has an enemy at her walls, 
it isa sorry objection to make to an appropriation for 
defence, that it might possibly have been abused. It is 
a sorry objection to say, that you have no confidence in 
the man at the head of your Government, that he would 
apply the money to the proper purpose. [I had no such 
objection. I did believe, in the honesty of my heart, 
that if an occasion had arisen for the expenditure of this 
money, it would have been faithfully expended for the 
purposes for which it was devoted by this House; and 
whatever may be my opinion of, or my relations with, 
the head of this Government, I hope the sentiment with 
which I voted for the appropriation cannot be charged 
to man-worship. 

Upon this appropriation 109 names are recorded in 
the affirmative; and of this number my own name is 
recorded as the first. And if all the members of the 
House are here present, there are seventy-two gentle- 
men who now hear my yoice, whose names are also 
recorded for it. Are they man-worshippers? Are they 
conspirators against the constitution of the United States, 
with the President, or any other human being, or asso- 
ciation of human beings? If we are, | apprehend that 
those who charge us must bring some other evidence of 
the fact before they will be believed by the people of 
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this country, or by impartial posterity. And, sir, among 
those seventy-two names, I recognise some whose 
opinions by no means accorded with those of the Execu- 
tive, or with those of the majority in this House—names 
of men who, if they were capable of any thing like 
man-worship, which I do not believe, it would not be 
for the present tenant of the executive mansion, but for 
some other men, even for men who now make this 
charge against them. 

I said that this section of the bill was received ina 
bad temper in the Senate. There was a burst of indig- 
nation and of eloquence against this appropriation; and 
the Senate immediately disagreed, with very little de- 


bate, I believe. They sent their disagreement to this 


House. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I appeal with 


certainty to your recollection as the then chairman of | 


the Committee of Ways and Means, when I say that 
upon this disagreement you did me the honor to ask 
me, as I had voted for the bill and the appropriation, 
what the House should do? and that I said that I should 
vote for receding, because, with the temper which pre- 
vailed elsewhere, I was satisfied, if we did not recede, 
that the whole bill would be lost. That was my opinion; 
and that was the occasion upon which it will be found 
upon the journal that, after the Senate had first dis- 
agreed, my name is found changed, so far as to vote to 
recede. I did so vote, as | here declare in the face of 
the country, not because | meant to recall the vote I 
had given, but solely under the impression which I say 
I believed, and then communicated to the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, that, if the House 
did not recede, the whole bill would be lost. Now, as 
the object of the bill was for an appropriation of the 
same kind as ordinary appropriations for the defence of 
the country, and believing it impossible to gain the as- 
sent of the Senate to the bill as it then stood, I was un- 
willing to hazard the loss of the whole bill, and I agreed 
to give up the three millions. A motion in this House 
was made to recede; and although my vote was given in 
favor of receding, yet such was not the sense of the 
House. Upon that motion, the vote stands 87 yeas, 
against 110 nays, being two or three more than voted 
for the original proposition, and from which I voted to 
recede. The sense of this House, therefore, was strong, 
earnest, and repeated. 

How was the bill treated in the Senate’? How was it 
treated in the Senate? Sir, the next communication which 
the House received was, that the Senate adhered to 
their disagreement. Adhered! Every man knows that, 
in the process of intercourse between the two Houses, 
adhering is the last term in the disagreement, and that 
it is scarcely ever recurred to except as achallenge of 
defiance to the other House to persist. What is its con- 
sequence?’ It is, that, by the vote to adhere to that sin- 
gle section, the Senate does substantially say to this 
House, ‘take back your appropriation, or lose your 
bill,” and that at the earliest stage at which they could 
pass such a vote. 

It is well known to every man inthis House, who has 
experience in these matters, that this vote to adhere 
never is passed between the two Houses in a good tem- 
per. It is always considered as a gauntlet thrown upon 
the floor as a challenge, which says, ‘‘there, lose your 
bill, or do what we think right.” 

As I adduce this circumstance as evidence that the 
appropriation was received in bad temper, I think my- 
self called upon to prove what I state, that this is not 
the ordinary and courteous mode of communication be- 
tween the two Houses. Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, under 
the title of ‘*‘ Amendments between the two Houses,”’ 
says: 

‘* When either House [z. e. the House of Commons] |} 
sends a bill to the other, the other may pass it with | 
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| amendments. ‘The regular progression in this case is, 
that the Commons disagree to the amendment; the Lords 
insist on it; the Commons insist on their disagreement; 
| the Lords adhere to their amendment; the Commons ad- 
here to their disagreement. The term of insisting may 
| be repeated as often as they choose, to keep the ques- 
tion open.” The term ‘‘insist” (continued Mr. A.) is 
| the courteous and decorous term: one House insists 
upon its own view, the other upon its own, and then a 
| committee of conference is appointed. The Manual 
goes on to say: 

** But the first adherence by either renders it neces- 
sary for the other side to recede or adhere also, when 
| the matter is usually suffered to fall;” that is to say, 
| (continued Mr. A.,) that when both Houses adhere, the 
bill is lost. The Manual then says: 
|  *£*The term of insisting was certainly (in 1679) a hap- 

py innovation, as it multiplies the opportunities of try- 
ing modifications which may bring the Houses to a con- 
| currence. Either House, however, is free to pass over 
the term of insisting, and to adhere in the first instance. 
But it is not respectful to the other.” 

Now, sir, I adduce this as an evidence that the appro- 
priation was received in the other House im bad temper. 
The Senate did not take the ordinary course of insisting 
upon their disagreement and asking a conference, or 
insisting and giving an opportunity for this House to in- 
sist and ask a conference. The Manual says it is usual 
to insist three or four times, sooner than come to this 
disrespectful mode of communication. 

This, sir, is the practice of the British Parliament; we 
| know it is the practice here; we know that if the Senate 
| send here, and the House determines to have no commu- 
nication whatever, they do sometimes adhere. ! know 
| not a single instance of the kind. When a thing is so in- 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


herently odious that the House will not listen to it, they 

send it in this form to the Senate. The Senate does the 
| same thing under similar circumstances; but I doubt 
| whether another instance can be found in which, at so 
early a stage, the Senate has adhered. No, sir, it was 
a special odium, a bad odor with which this appropria- 
tion was recieved in that House, which induced them to 
draw the sword and throw away the scabbard, and they 
adhered to their refusal to appropriate. But, sir, not- 
withstanding that, on the adherence of the Senate, the 
natural feeling (which I confess was in my bosom) was, 
that the House should adhere also; and, although a mo- 
tion to that effect was made, yet so anxious was the 
House to pass the bill, that they did not adhere. They 
| passed over the uncourteous and disrespectful proceed- 
ing of the Senate, and they neitheradhered nor receded; 
but they insisted again, and they asked the appointment 
of a committee of conference, to which the Senate 
agreed. When that agreement was made, the hour of 
12, by the real time of the night, had already passed; 
not by a few minutes, but, according to my recollection, 
by nearly half an hour. When, I say, the conferees 
were appointed, that clock, to be sure, (pointing to the 
clock abovethe Speaker’schair,) whoever had the man- 
agement of it had, so far as aclock could show, the pow- 
er of Joshua, who commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still. But that was not the power to which old 
Time submitted; he moved along, not regarding the 
hands of this or any other clock. 

Well, sir, the committee of conference went out, and 
the conferees of the House on that committee, I am 
bound to believe, felt constrained very reluctantly to 
consent to a reduction of this appropriation to $800,000, 
and thus this dreadful constitutional conspiracy all melt- 
ed down to a single question of dollars and cents— 
whether $3,000,000, or only $800,000 should be appro- 
priated for the defence of the country in case of abso- 
lute necessity. The appropriation was made positive, 
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instead of being contingent upon a necessity not certain 
to come, and it was confined to two objects of perma- 
nent ordinary appropriation, still leaving the possible con- 
tingent danger unprovided for. I say, sir, I believe the 
committee on the part of the House had been constrain- 
ed to accede to this reduction, for the same reason for 
which I had myself voted to recede from the 


hich ( e appropri- 
ation itself, and that was, to save the bill. But, sir, 


when that committee returned, this House was no more; 
it was a lifeless corpse. A fr iend and colles ague of mine, 


now in my view, remarked indeed that, if it was dead, it 


was the noisiest'dead body he had ever seen or heard of, 
and he said truly. It was so, but it was nevertheless 
dead de facto; and your journal will show that, from that 
time, it was impossible to form a quorum, Just be- 
fore that, not only a quorum, but a very large quo- 
rum, had been found; and I say this, because, among 
the charges made in the ‘* National Intelligencer,” 
1 find a contrasted view in which the extreme assiduity 
of the members of the Senate upon this last day of the 
session is compared with that of the House, where busi- 
ness was not transacted for want of a quorum; and that 
circumstance is much dwelt upon. But why was the 
House without a quorum? Because there were at least 
some sixty or seventy members who, being conscien- 


tiously convinced that they were no longer representa- | 


tives of the people, refused or forbore to answer to their 
names. Your journal will show that motion after mo- 
tion was made to ascertain if there was a quorum; your 
journal will show that one of the members of this House, 


(Mr. Gitmer,] upon a call of the yeasand nays, declined | again have twelve hours of interregnum, of anarchy, 


to answer, upon the ground that the House was not in 


existence; and your records will show that no motion was | 


made to resort to the rules of the House in order to com- 
pel him to vote. 

Sir, I must say, in candor, that IT was not one who 
believed that the powers of this House expired at mid- 
night. 
it. More than two hours after the hour of midnight, I 
here stated that, in my opinion, the two years’ duration 
of Congress, and the four years’ duration of the office of 
President of the United States, was from the time of 
the day at which the President 
inaugurated, and the time at which the House first com- 
menced its operations—say the hour of noon on the 4th 
of March. This, I believe, is the true construction of 
the constitutional term of two years; 
tional question, and it is not for me to judge of the mo. 
tives of others who consci ientiously believed that, after 
which had been committed tothem. ‘This was the case 
to a vote taken a few moments before the want of a 
quorum was discovered. Upon the last bill which had 
passed, (the Cumberland road bill,) the question was 
taken by yeas and nays, and there appeared ninety-four 
members voting in the affirmative, and eig 
negative, making a total of one hundred and seventy- 
four votes. One hundred and twenty-one 
constitute a majority of 


which it has been subjected—of negligence to do busi- 
ness to such a degree as not to have a quorum. Within 
ten minutes of the dissolution of this House, there were 
one hundred and seventy-four members voting; and the 
want of a quorum was not in consequence of members 
not being here, but because they conscientiously be- 
lieved that they no longer had a ri ght to act 


as the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 


He recollected the particular 


as able, as conscientious, upright, and intelligent, as 
any member of that House or the present, who, being 
called upon, refused to answer, and gave as a reason for 
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i held a different opinion, and I then or } operations under the constitution. 


| law. 


of the United States was | 


but it is a constitue | 


hty in the | tives, and once in every four years to an interregnum, 





members | 
this House; and I say this in | 
vindication of this House upon one of the charges to | 


| definite conclusion, I should say that, 
| Congress met at noon on the 4th of March, 


| die. 
instance of an honorable member from Georgia, a man | 


| mortality; 


| if the House had concurred with me, 
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| votiaihae to answer, that he was no longer a representa- 
tive of the people; and, when the vote was taken, he 
left his seat, and went out of that door, from which he 
never returned. I speak of Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia. 
At the time, then, when there appeared an absence of 
a quorum, it was not that there was not an amply suffi- 
cient number of members to vote so long as they thought 
it their right to vote, but from the conscientiouscont iction 
of so large a number as reduced the remainder to less 
than a quorum, that they had no longer a riglit to vote, 
because, at the very next calling of the yeas and nays, 
the whole number that appeared to answer to their 
names was one hundred and thirteen, being sixty or 
seventy names less than the previous vote had shown. 
Sir, after that took place, the committee of conference 
returned from the Senate to this House. No report 
was made upon the conference to this House, and the 
reason assigned by the chairman of the committee was, 
that there was no House. The yeas and nays were 
called, and it appeared that no quorum could be formed. 
I have said, sir, that it was not my opinion that the 
constitutional powers of Congress expired at midnight 
on the 3d of March; and it becomes a question of some 
importance, because, if this were so, you would have no 
continued Government. Every two years there would 
be twelve hours during which there would be an inte: 


| regnum, a vacuum, an anarchy, in which no Congress of 


the United States existed. And worse than that, upon 


| the same principle, at the expiration of the term of se: 


vice of the President of the United States, you would 


before the President elect was inaugurated in his office. 
1 believe, therefore, that the two years’ duration of 
Congress and the four years’ duration of the presidential 
term commence from noon, the time of the inauguration 


| of the President of the United States, and the time at 


which the first Congress assembled to commence its 


There is nothing 
said upon this subject in the constitution of the United 
States; it cannot be made a question of constitutional 
What is the amount of the term of two years? It 
would be difficult to prove astronomically that two years, 
computed from the 4th of March at noon, expired in 
two years on the 3d of March at midnight; there would 
be a chasm of twelve hours. The titne at which a day 
shall commence and terminate is a matter purely ar 
bitrary and conventional. Some nations, in their civil 


| computations, have commenced the day at sunrise, some 


| at sunset, some at midnight, and some at noon. 
midnight, they no longer held in their hands the trust | all navigators, and individuals engaged in the operations 
| of astronomy, compute the day from noon to noon? 
with many of the members, and, as a proof of it, I refer | 


Do not 


Eve 
ry navigator knows this. The principle, once established, 
could be attended with no inconvenience, whereas the 
computation from noon to midnight must be subject 
every two years to a solution of continuity for twelve 
hours by the non-existence of a House of Representa- 


or vacancy, in the office of President of the United 
States; and emergencies might arise, might, perhaps, 
even be precontrived, in which either of these events 
would be attended with great national inconvenience. 
Now, astronomically speaking, if you must come toa 
since the first 
1789, two 
years from that time, at noon,.the Congress would cease 
to exist; and so on up to the present time. Monarchical 
Governments are always guarded with every possible 
care against the solution of continuity—their kings never 

It would be a radical defect in every republican 
Government not to be invested with similar official im- 
the office always filled, however often the in- 
cumbent might be changed. Such is my opinion, and 
I would haye staid 
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here until noon of the 4th of March. But such was not 
the opinion of a large number of the members. 
their opinion that, when the hour of midnight arrived, 
(making some, and no trifling allowance for the differ- 
ent indications of different timepieces—probably more 
than half an hour—and willing to do that, some, per- 


haps, more, and some less, when the time could no 
longer be doubted,) they believed they had no right to 
vote. But all that allowance of time had passed, and it 


was, in my opinion, at least one o’clock before the chair- 
man of the committee of conference returned to this 
House. Well, sir, it was understood to bea fact, and 
much discussion has appeared in the newspapers respect- 
ing it, that at the time the chairman of the committee 
of conference returned, the President of the United 
States had left the Capitol, declaring that he would 
receive no further communication from Congress, be- 
cause he considered that the constitutional term of that 
Congress had expired. Sir, I believe this to be true, 
and that he did not leave the Capitol till very shortly 
before one o’clock, if it was not quite one. What was 
doing in this House at the time must have been known 
to the members of the Senate, if they had seen fit to take 
the pains to learn. It was well known to all here that, 
after this time, no quorum could be formed. No vote 
could be had--none was taken--the House was de facto 
dead, however noisy. In this state of things, after the 
House had expired, and after it was a lifeless corpse, 
equally impotent for aggression or defence, there came 
a messuge to this House from the Senate. And what 
was it?) J ask the Clerk to read it. 

[The Clerk read as follows 

** Resolved, ‘That a message be sent to the honorable 
the House of Representatives, respectfully to remind 
the House of the report of the committee of conference 
appointed on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill respecting 
the fortifications of the United States.’’] 

Mr. A. continued. Mr. Speaker, as one of the oldest 
members of this House, and as being, from your official 
character, the guardian and vindicator of the honor of 
this House, I ask you if, in your experience in the 


legislation of this country, you have any recollection of | 
passing between this House and the | 


such a 
Senate? 


message 
A message reminding the House of their duty! 
reminding, the House of what they were to do! remind- 
ing the House of that particular business which it was 
their duty to take up and pass upon! Turning from 
you, sir, flask the oldest member in this House, | ask 
the youngest member in this House, whether he has any 


recollection of such a message passing between the two | 
Any ea of such a | 


Houses, in his experience? 
message from the House 
Senate to the House? I pause fora reply. 

I hear none, sir; and, under these circumstances, I 
take upon myself the responsibility of saying that no 
such message had been recorded on the journals of the 
two Houses since the Congress of the United States has 
existed. What, sir, one of the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature turning task-master to the other! to teach them 
their duty! Why, sir, we read in Holy Writ of a judge 
of Israel who undertook to teach the men of Succoth, 
and it was by scourging them with the briers of the 
wilderness; and this was precisely such a feature. Here 
are the briers of the wilderness sent in a message from 
the Senate of the United States, to teach this House 
what they are to do, and what are their duties. I dwell 
upon this, sir, because, if there is to be any such thing 
as harmony between the two Houses of Congress in the 


to the Senate, or from the 


It was | 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| ed itself 


it is not the province of this House to remind the other 
of its duty. Ihope that this House will always under- 
stand the courtesy that is due from one public man to 
another, and from one public body to another, suffi- 
ciently to suppose that the Senate of the United States 
knew themselves what was their duty, and would dis- 
charge it accordingly. 

I have said that no such example exists on the records 
of the journal of the two Houses. There are, I am 
aware, instances in the Parliament of Great Britain of 
such messages, and they are referred to in the same 
Manual of Mr. Jefferson. This, sir, is the passage 
under the head of Messages: 

‘© When a bill is sent by one House to the other, and 
is neglected, they may send a message to remind them 
ort” 

Mr. A. proceeded. But, sir, even there the impro- 
priety of such a message, in all cases inexpedient, and 
as an act of the grossest discourtesy from one House to 
another, is noted; and it is said: ‘* But if it be mere in- 
attention, it is better to have it done informally, by com- 
munications between the Speakers or members of the 
two Houses.” 

This, sir, is the practice in England. Now, this 
communication, in the first place, presupposes that the 
House to be reminded had neglected the business; and 
the only case in which the Manual says it is practised in 
England, is where one House neglects. Sir, I have re- 
ferred to the authorities in Hatsell and Gray, set down 
in this Manual, for the instances adduced; and I find that 
the last instance of such a message passing between the 
vi Houses of the British Parliament was in the year 

721, one hundred and fifteen years ago; and in all the 
c an and there are several referred to there, principally 
in the Parliamentary Debates, these messages were 
never sent unless where there was a serious misunder- 
standing between the two Houses, and when the neglect 
of a bill sent from one House to the other was great and 
exceedingly injurious. 

Such is the nature of this message, which I hope, asl 
have said before, will never be repeated in the future 


intercourse between the two Houses of Congress. But, 
sir, to complete the true character of that message, let 
me inquire at what time it was sent. It was sent at two 


o’clock in the morning; it was sent after it was perfectly 
well known here and in the Senate 
this House could be formed; that the major 


closed its labors, 


ty consider- 
as being no 


What was 


and 
yresentatives of the people 


as having 
longer the re} 


the consequence’? When that message was delivered, I 
was sitting in this chair, and T must confess that, if ever 
pain and indignation filled my bosom, it was at that mo- 


ment. I felt it as an insult to the immediate represent- 
atives of the people; and if the message had been sent 
at a moment in which the House was competent to act, 
with the power to resent an unprovoked insult, I verily 
believe that, imitating the example given us by the 
Congress of our contederacy during the revolutionary 
war, not tothe Senate of the United States, but on an- 


other occasion, I should have moved that the message 
be sent back by two members of the House to the Sen 
ate, and cast upon the fluor, with the declaration that it 
was not the custom of the House to receive insolent 
messages, Probably it was well, I believe it was, that I 
had no opportunity of giving vent to those feelings which 
arose in my bosom at that time What were the feel 


ings of other members of the House I know not; it was 


not for me to sav in what light others considered the 
message. I do not know t! 


it I have ever communica- 


discharge of their duty to the people of this country, I | ted my feelings to any men f that House: I 1 not 
hope this resolution will stand a si jlitary warning and communicate them at the time; | suppressed them, for I 
monument, never to be repeated. I hope that no such | saw that this insult was committed upon a dead body; I 
Message will ever go from this House to the other, for | saw that it was the Achilles of the American nat 





that no quorum of 
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dragging around the walls of Troy his prostrate and life- 
less foe. 
Yes, sir, there was great indignation, great eloquence, 


| loss of that bill. 


and great horror, displayed at the conspiracy and man- | 


worship of this House, with the Executive of the United 


States, for passing a bill appropriating three millions of | 


money for the defence of the country, and that was the 
source of this triumphant message. Now, sir, techni- 
cally speaking, probably the bill containing these appro- 
priations did fail in this House; but if it failed at all, it 
failed before the appointment of the committee of con- 
ference; it failed in consequence of the vote rejecting 
that particular item of appropriation; it failed because it 
pleased the Senate, in their wisdom and patriotism, to 
stake the whole fortifications of the country upon the 
rejection of that single item. In the interval between 
that day and this, we have all had time to suffer our feel- 
ings to cool. I have submitted in silence to that opera- 
tion on the part of the Senate, the manner in which it 
was conducted, and the temper which was manifested 
not only to the President of the United States, but to 
this House. 


I say I have submitted to it in silence; and | 


if it had not been revived, if the charges against the | 


House had not been renewed, with redoubled vigor, 
and with the transcendent abilities which belong to those 


who led the Senate to this course of operation, I would | 


have remained silent, I would have sacrificed every 
thing to peace and harmony. But now, sir, under these 


charges, repeated, revived, and enforced with all the | 


argument that nine or ten months of meditation could 
supply to minds of the highest order—-when such charges 
go out to the people of this nation, accusing the House 
of Representatives of conspiracy with the Executive 
against their rights and interests, and of unconstitution- 
ality in their proceedings upon this bill, I could no longer 
sit in silence. 
so that this House may not put trust in what I have said 


I have therefore moved this resolution, | 


to them, but that they may appoint a committee to in- | 


quire into, and with instructions to report to this House, 
what were the true causes and circumstances of the 
failure of that bill. 

After Mr. Anas had concluded his speech, 

Mr. WISE addressed the House to the following ef- 
fect: 

Mr. Speaker, I did not expect this discussion to arise 
to-day. I was in preparation for it on another occasion, 
and if my facts, and inferences from them, be not pre- 
sented so well arranged as they might be, and as is desi- 
rable they should be, I hope I shall be excused on the 
score of being thus called up unexpectedly. The whole 
matter shall be right in print. 

Sir, this has become a very important subject, and 
should be so considered. The question, ** Who is re- 
sponsible for the failure of the fortification bill of the 
last session?”? is now made to supersede almost every 
other question, no matter how deeply, pressingly, and 
immediately, it may involve the most important public 
interests for the future. I readily confess that we 
should be providing for the future, rather than be 
squabbling about the past. But soitis, ‘*the party” 


has seen fit to make this a test question of political | 


merit; it has been discussed in all the public prints, 
particularly in that which is the organ of the adminis- 
tration; is made the most prominent subject of discus- 
sion in Congress; the most woful misrepresentations 
concerning it have obtained currency and credence; the 
innocent are made to bear the sins of the guilty; truth 
and justice both have been violated; a presidential can- 
vass is made, in part, to depend upon this question; the 
public mind is anxiously inquiring about it, and I am 
determined that the whole truth shall be told, and that 
all the light which I can shed upon it shall be given to 


t 
the world. The discussion thus far has been perfectly 
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blindfold. By one party the Senate, by another the 
House of Representatives, has been charged with the 
Now, sir, the main fact which I rise 
to establish is, that neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives is justly chargeable with its failure. 

I say, sir, let all crimination and recrimination be- 
tween the Senate and House of Representatives, both 
innocent, forever cease, for I can prove by this journal 
(holding up the journal of the last House) alone, and 
by other indubitable testimony besides, that neither the 
Senate nor the House was responsible or censurable for 
the failure of that bill. The Senate did its duty, the 
House did its duty, and both were not only willing but 
anxious for its passage. No blame for its failure is fairly 
attributable to either. Called upon to say upon whom 
the blame should fall, I say, as Nathan said unto David, 
‘Thou art the man!” [pointing directly to Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG. | 

Sir, let not the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] take this as personally unfriendly or unkind. 
That gentleman has always been courteous and kind to 
me, and I desire ever to be courteous, kind, and re- 
spectful to him. But truth and duty impose a task 
upon me on this occasion, which I must perform, re- 
gardless of all personal considerations. This subject is 
introduced by himself, the question is up, it is fair to 
discuss it, he is here present to defend himself, ‘* eye to 
eye, and face to face: this House is the place for the 
trial, before the eyes of the whole nation, and the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help us God! should go forth to the people from this 
Capitol! 

I here charge him as being wholly, or in part, with 
others of his party, responsible for the failure of the 
fortification bill at the last session of the last Congress. 
And, sir, the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. By- 
nuM,] who spoke a few days ago on the increase of 
navy appropriations, need not have been so particular 
to throw a stumbling-block in the way of freedom of 
speech and of inquiry on this subject, by repeating em- 
phatically so often that it was ‘‘not true”’ that the 
House of Representatives was responsible for the failure 
of that bill. No man who knows the truth of the case 
will presume or pretend to charge the House of Repre- 
sentatives with that failure. 
Representatives was guilty or not guilty, is not the true 
issue. No one will join that issue with the gentleman, 
and no one who knows the truth of the case will accuse 
the Senate. 

I here make the charge, as I believe it, from the 


| journal, my own evidence, and that of others, to be 


true; and I appeal to the facts to sustain it. To the 
facts, then, to the facts! 


On the night of Tuesday, the 34 of March, 1835, the 


| three millions amendment to bill No. 600, ‘An act 


making appropriations for certain fortifications of the 
United States, heretofore commenced, for the year 
1835,” was reported by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. That amendment 


| reads as follows: 


‘* And be it further enacted, That the sum of three 
millions of dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money inthe Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended, in whole or in part, 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, for the military and naval service, including for- 
tifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy, pro- 
vided such expenditures shall be rendered necessary 
for the defence of the country prior to the next meet- 
ing of Congress.” 

On the question that the House do concur with the 
committee in this amendment, the vote stood: Yeas 
109, nays 77. Number of yotes, 186 


Whether the House of 
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I beg of the House to mark the number of votes 
given, as I proceed. 

On the bill to establish branches of the mint, the next 
vote, upon a call of ayes and noes, was, yeas 115, nays 
60. Number of votes, 175. 

A message was afterwards received from the Senate, 
informing the House that they disagreed to the three 
millions amendment. A motion was then made by Mr. 
Gholson that the House do recede from its amendment. 
The previous question was then called, and on the main 
question, ‘* Will the House recede from the said amend- 
ment?” the vote stood: Yeas 87, nays 110. Number of 
votes, 197. 

The House then insisted on its amendment, and sent 
a message to inform the Senate. The Senate then 
returned a message that the Senate ‘adhere to their 
disagreement to the amendment of” the House. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Cambreleng that the 
House do adhere to their said amendment. 

{Here the Sreaken interrupted Mr. Wisk, by saying 
it was not in order to call members by name on the floor. 
Mr. Wise replied that he was reading from the journal 
of the last Congress. ] 

Upon a motion then to recede, the previous question 
was demanded, and upon the question, ‘* Will the House 
recede?” the vote stood: Yeas 88, nays 107. Number 
of votes, 195. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Hubbard that the 
House do ask a conference; which motion was carried; 
and Mr. Cambreleng, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Hubbard, 
were appointed managers to conduct the said conference 
on the part of the House. 

Here, sir, permit me to remark, that the honorable 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, has not yet arrived, from 
indisposition, and he is not here to testify. I wish, for 
the sake of a full development, he was in his place. But, 
sir, Mr. Cambreleng is now in this House, and Mr. 
Hubbard is now in the Senate. 

(Here the Speaker again interposed, and said the 
gentleman was out of order in calling gentlemen by their 
names. } 

Mr. Wise again replied that he was reading from the 
journal of the last Congress. 

{The Speaxen said the gentlemen named are of this 
House. } s 


Mr. Wisk proceeded. Well, sir, Mr. Lewis, of the 


last Congress, is not here; Mr. Cambreleng, of the last | 


Congress, is now of this House; and Mr. Hubbard, of the 
last Congress, is now of the Senate; and Mr. Cambrel- 
eng, of the last Congress, can here tell the whole truth; 
and Mr. Hubbard, of the last Congress, can tell the 
whole truth in his place, if the gentlemen will come out 
fully, as they should. 
supplied from the committee of conference of the last 
session with a witness of all the facts, who can, if he 
will, disclose the real truth of this whole transaction. 
Will they tell what they know? Will they satisfy the 
public mind? Will they disclose all, and conceal nothing? 
I pray them to speak out, and hold nothing back, for 
the sake of truth and justice! Sir, I could not sit in my 
seat calmly and coolly, and suffer the torture of this 
controversy, much less rise and speak, knowing the 
whole truth, without disclosing it fully. I could not 
permit innocence in my sight to grope about blindly for 
its defence, though guilt should fall on my own head by 
disclosing the truth. I could not see violence done to 
truth and justice, whilst I was present ready with the 
means of vindicating both. Let the witnesses, the best 
witnesses the case admits of, come forward and testify 
fully as to all the facts, known or unknown! j 
do it? 

(Mr. Camprecene said he would tell all.] Iam glad 
to hear it, and LU shall congratulate the country and the 


Each House of this Congress is | 


Will they | 
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friends of truth and justice, if all be told. 
ceed. 

The Senate was notified of the request for a con- 
ference. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill to render permanent the present mode of supplying 
the army, &c., which took up considerable time. Mr. 
Briggs, from the joint Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported the examination of two enrolled bills, and Mr. 
Dickerson reported that forty-four bills had been pre- 
sented to the President, the titles of which were named. 
Mr. Ashley, of Missouri, during this time, also made 
several motions, which occupied considerable time, to 
take up a harbor bill, which does not appear on the 
journal. And at this and every point of time, the House 
was delayed by continual efforts to take up particular 
subjects not in order. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
Cumberland road bill. Previous to the vote on this bill, 
the conferees on the three millions amendment had re- 
turned into the House. 

[Mr. Campretene here said, no, no; he had remained 
in the House, after being appointed on the committee of 
conference, until the vote on the.Cumberland road bill, 
and voted on that bill; that the committee did not re 
turn to the House until about the time of the vote on the 
Moore and Letcher resolutions, which was some time 
after 12 o’clock. } 

Mr. Wise proceeded. Sir, the gentleman must be mis- 
taken, or he was guilty of a neglect of duty in delaying 
so long to attend the committee of conference. From 
the time of the appointment of the conferees until the 
vote on the Cumberland road bill, more than an hour 
elapsed; and if the gentleman was so conscientious about 
the time of night he legislated, he should have hastened 
to do his duty on the committee of conference, lest the 
House should expire before this precious bill could in 
conscience be saved. As he did not though, but delay- 
ed until the hour had come, he should, on that ground, 
if on no other, be held responsible. But, sir, my recol- 
lection is, that the committee of conference returned 
into the House before the vote on the Cumberland road 
bill; and just before or at the time of that vote, the first 
notice that I heard was given of the hour. The vote on 
the Cumberland road bill was taken up after 12 o’clock 
at night, I know, from two circumstances. Mr. Gilmer, 
of Georgia, than who no man is more honest, and no 
man more unaffectedly scrupulous on points of con- 
science, when his name was called, rose, pulled out his 
watch, and audibly announced to the House that he 
could no longer sit in his place and vote, for the reason 
that the hour of twelve had arrived. He immediately 
left the House. He practised bonafide what he profess- 
ed. He gave me the first notice of the time, and of the 
question whether, in fact, we were defunct. He did 
not depend upon that false clock face, (pointing to the 
clock above the Speaker’s chair,) the hands of which 
were made that night to point backwards. It was the 
first time in my life I ever saw old Time flying backwards 
the old might soon have returned to their youth again. I 
wish that clock was all that is false which is fair about this 
Capitol! He relied on his own watch, which was regula- 
ted by his conscience. Thus reminded of the hour, and 
struck by the conduct of Mr. Gilmer, upon whose watch 
and whose conscience I could rely, I was on the point of 
making opposition to the bill before the House, for rea- 
son of the hour, as well as of constitutional objections, 
when I was prevented by my friend from Pe nnsylvania, 
[Mr. McKennay,] who held me down, in a playful way, 
in my seat, which circumstance he may recollect. Thus 
Iam certain, that when the vote on the Cumberland 


But to pro- 


| road bill was taken, the hour had come and was past! 


i 


I yoted on that bill on account of my constitutional ob- 
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jections to it, and declined several votes afterwards, 
until my colleague [Mr. Mercer] and others convinced 
me there was no foundation for the objection to voting 
after 12 o’clock. On the question, ‘* Shall the bill pass?” 
the vote stood: Yeas 94, nays 80. Number of votes 174- 

This, sir--this was the last bonafide vote of the last 
House of Representatives. Here it died, strangled by 
fraud and foul play! 

I beg of the House to stop here a moment with me, 
whilst I collect together and group the facts which I 
wish borne along in our remembrance, when approach- 
ing other facts which follow. 

The House will please to remember that the commit- 
tee of conference was appointed long before the vote 


on the Cumberland road bill, and time enough for them | 


to have reported before the hour expired. 

Remember that the committee of conference returned 
just before or at the time of the vote on the Cumberland 
road bill, or just before or at the time of the vote on 
the Moore and Letcher resolutions. 1 care not which. 


That, from the offering of the three millions amend. | 


ment until the Cumberland road bill, inclusive, the 
yeas and nays were called five times, showing, at the 
different times, 186, 175, 197, 195, and, immediately 
preceding the Moore and Letcher resolutions, 174 mem- 
bers present and voting. 

Mark, now, the names of those who voted on the Cum- 
berland road bill knowingly and wittingly, with proc- 
lamation of notice, after twelve o-clock at night. 


Among the yeas in favor of that bill we find the name | 


of Samuel Beardsley, a gentleman who, in a breath af- 
terwards, excused himself from voting, for the reason 
**that the term for which the members of the twenty-third 
Congress had been elected had expired.” 
vote, and such the reason for not voting, as the journal 
shows beyond dispute. 

{Here Mr. Bearnstey said that, by his watch, it was 
not so late as twelve o’clock when the vote on the Cum- 
berland road bill was taken. 
was a diversity of opinion about the hour. } 


Congress: did he ever know any diversity of opinion, 


Such is the | 


He recollected that there | 
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[The Srraxenr said the gentleman has the right to 
read from the journal. I thought he was naming gen 
tlemen in this House. ] 

Mr. Wise replied, I have told you, Mr. Speaker, re- 
peatedly, that I was reading from the journal, and I 
claim the right to read plainly out the name of—Church - 
ill C. Cam-brel-eng. 

{Cries of ** go on! go on!” 

As soon as Churchill C. Cambreleng gave this vote, 
and all the votes were told, after twelve o’clock at 
night, Churchill C. Cambreleng, the chairman of the 
committee of conference, might as well have done his 
duty and made his report to the House. But this is not 
all. Two enrolled bills were next reported, one of 
which the Speaker signed after twelve_o’clock at night, 
confessedly. 

Mr. Jarvis, of Maine, then moved the following reso 
lution: 

**Resolved, That, the hour having arrived when the 
term for which this House was elected has expired, we 
do now adjourn.” 

Sir, note that here a resolution offered to the 
House, giving additional notice to that of Mr. Gilmer, 
that the hour had come. Note by whom this resolu- 
tion was offered: by a gentleman who afierwards voted 

[The Cuair again interposed for calling proper 
names. ] 

Mr. Wise. I read fromthe journal. I call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that here is a resolution 
to adjourn, for the reason of the time of night--that the 
hour had come—that we were dead. Mr. Jones, of 
Georgia, also, immediately moved to adjourn, for the 
purpose of trying whether the House thought it could 
sit after twelve o’clock. Here is double notice to all 
who had conscientious scruples. It was negatived 
When was the want of a quorum to do this? 

A motion was then made to suspend the rules to take 
up the Moore and Letcher resolutions. It passed in 
the affirmative. Where was the want ofa quorum to 


is 


| prevent doing this? After debate, the previous question 
Well, sir, the gentleman has served in more than one | 


any question about the hour, before the last night of the | 
| 113. 
(Mr. Bearpscey said he could not submit thus to be | 


last session? 


catechised. } 

I know, sir, from childhood up, that catechisms are 
unpleasant; but when truth is suffering violence we 
must all submit patiently to be questioned, and the na- 
tion must know all the facts, and the whole intent in 
this case. But perhaps by that gentleman’s watch it 
was not then twelve o’clock, though it was soon after- 
wards. 


remember well the fact that Mr. Gilmer, whose con- 


| John Quincy Adams and Churchill C. 


was moved and demanded. On the question, ‘* Will 
the House agree to the resolution as herein recited’” 
the vote stood: Yeas 111, nays 2. Number of votes, 


No quorum! but among the yeas I find the names of 
Cambreleng! 


Yes, sir, both voting long after all had been thrice noti- 


I know it was twelve o’clock and past, for I | 
| be named, and why should the Speaker? 


science did keep a strict watch over his timepiece, | 


announced it to the House and departed from his post, 
which he never did unless compelled by sickness ora 


by the strong arm of a strong friend of the Cumberland 
road bill. 
name which I wish the House to remember among the 
votes on this bill after twelve o’clock at night. 
the nays, sir, we find the name of Churchill C. Cam- 
breleng. 

(Here the Speaker again interrupted Mr. Wise for 
calling members by name. ] 


| ceed. 


fied that the hour had come! Where were their con- 
sciences? 

[The Cuarr here said it was not in order to indulge 
in personalities, or to refer to motives. } 

Mr. Wise. Why, sir, the gentleman before me (Mr 
C.) is continually assuring me that he does not object to 
No member 
calls to order, and I hope I shall be permitted to pro- 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has said that 


| gentlemen refused to vote after twelve o’clock, for rea- 
sense of duty; and I know that I was held in my seat | 


| then, in more charitable phrase: 
The name of that gentleman is not the only 


son of **conscientious scruples.” I put the question, 
where were their 


‘*scruples?”? Not only had Mr. Gilmer retired, an- 


| nouncing beforehand his reason, but two resolutions had 


Among | 


| writing before this vote was taken. 


Mr. Wise again said, 1 claim the right to read the | 


journal of the last session of Congress. Names, dates, 
persons, facts, are what are wanted. I cannot get along 
unless I am permitted to call things by their right names. 
lt is impossible for me to get along with any thing like 
a connected relation of facts, if 1am thus to be 
rupted, 


been expressly offered to adjourn, assigning the reason 
that the hour had expired—-notice given verbally and in 
Where were the 
scruples of the gentleman then, who after this gave as 
one reason for not reporting from the committee of con- 
ference, that the hour had come? 

But, sir, the most important fact at this point of time 
to be noted is, that at one moment you see one hundred 
and ninety-seven, at another one hundred and ninety- 
five; immediately preceding this moment one hundred 
and seventy-four members present and voting; and of a 
sudden, in the twinkling of an eye, as if by magic word, 
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there is no quorum! Sir, at the sound of the whistle, 
the Roderick Dhu-men disappeared! Where did they 
go--why--for what? 

Two enrolled bills were next reported as having been 
presented to the President for his signature; and a mes- 
sage was next received from the President, notifying the 
House--the House, of course, then in being, after, long 
after, 12 o’clock--that he had approved and signed 
more than seventy enrolled bills. The President, this 
proves, was in the Speaker’s room after 12 o’clock at 
night, signing bills. It is notorious he was in that room 
signing bills, after that time of night, after Mr. Gilmer 
retired, and after the resolution of Mr. Jarvis to adjourn. 

[The Cuare again interrupted Mr. Wise for mention- 
ing names. } 

Mr. WISE asked, what names? 

rhe CHAIR. The name of Mr. Jarvis. 

Mr. WISE. Lam reading from the journal. 

The CHAIR. 1 did not so understand the gentleman. 

Mr. WISE. Why, sir, those names which I am read- 
ing from the journal died, according to conscience, on 
the 3d of March last! 

Mr. MERCER said his colleague [Mr. Wise] must of 
necessity refer to the names of members of the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WISE. 
against this interruption of the Speaker! 

The CHAIR disclaimed any intention to interrupt the 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WISE. I hope I may proceed, then, without in- 
terruption. A motion was received from the Senate as 
to enrolled bills, signed by the President. How could 
we receive this messsge if we were dead’ A motion was 
again made by Mr. Jarvis to adjourn. Here it was that 
Samuel Beardsley, of New York, being called, declined 
to answer, on the ground that the session had expired! 
He was called and came not, at this time, because the 
hour had come! Had not the hour come on the Cumber- 
Jand road bill? Was not notice given to all by Mr. Gilmer 
that the hour had then come’ Mr. Beardsley’s name 
was passed over, and he did not answer again that night. 
There were many others who did not come again that 
night, who were here, but had a call from behind the 
curtain--who shrunk from their posts, and skulked 
behind that chair, behind those pillars, appeared and 
disappeared at the sound of the whistle, and who should 
have shrunk into nonentity! 

The question was taken on adjournment moved, then, 
notoriously after twelve o’clock, by Mr. Jarvis, who had 
already said, by his resolution, we were dead. The 
vote stood: Yeas 15, nays 103. Number of votes, 118. 

Here, sir, only three members were wanting to make 
a quorum; andl know, I will make oath to the fact, 
that there were more than three members in the House 
who did not vote. Mr. Beardsley was present, Mr. 
Mann, of New York, was present, and 1 was present 
myself, and neither of us voted. [ will account, sir, for 
not voting myself. I wish every gentleman would do so, 
and had done as I did afterwards--answered when called. 
But who did vote’? Mr. Jarvis voted in the affirmative, 
and Churchill C. Cambreleng voted in the negative, 
voted against adjournment, after he knew the hour had 
come! After every kind of notice which he could have 
had of the expiration of the hour, he voted against ad- 
journment; virtually declaring, necessarily voting that 
the House might sit, was competent to legislate, and 
ought to continue in session. Now, sir, gentleman may 
excuse themselves, those who pretend to have had 
‘*conscientious scruples,” for voting in the affirmative, 
for that may have expressed their scruples about con- 
tinuing to sit; but Lam utterly at a loss to see what can 
justify those who had ‘* conscientious scruples” in voting 


against a ljournment. W hy vote to sit if the y could not 
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sit? If the House no longer existed in law, and pos 
sessed no legislative funcions or power, after the hour of 
twelve, what object was there in voting to continue 
its session? Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] say that he changed his opinion; that his 
‘*scruples” were begotten between this point of time 
and the moment he refused to report the proceedings 
of the committee, for the reason that the hour of twelve 
o’clock had expired? 

But, sir, I must proceed; I am determined to travel 
over the whole journal, and point out every fact, even 
to the crossing of the /’s and the dotting of the i’s. After 
Mr. Jarvis’s last resolution failed, for want of a quorum, 
Mr. William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, from the select 
committee on establishing a national foundry, made a re- 
port, which was read, and the resolution therein recom- 
mended was agreed to by the House! How could this 
report be made, and this resolution be agreed to by the 
House, if there was no quorum and no House? If a 
quorum and if a House to receive and agree to a report 
and resolution of a select committee, why was there not 
a quorum and a House to receive and agree to the 
report of the committee of conference? Why did its 
chairman, Churchill C. Cambreleng, not then make its 
report? He was voting against adjournment, though he 
knew, all knew, the hour had come; and, so far from 
being a dead body, the Heuse was a living, legislating, 
acting, moving body! 

The Speaker then laid before the House no less than 
nine communications from the executive Departments, 
among which was the letter of the Postmaster General, 
which was read; and Mr. White, of Florida, laid upon 
the table an act of the Legislature of that Territory. In 
a word, sir, every species of legislative action was per- 
formed. We were invested with all the functions, at 
tributes, powers, and paraphernalia of a House of Rep- 
resentatives. We were not dead, but living legislators, 
with the substance as well as the semblance of an organ 
ized body--the Speaker sitting in that chair, the mem 
bers here in their seats, long after it was notorious that 
the hour of twelve o’clock was past and gone forever. 
Thus formed, thus acting, living, moving, and having 
our being, we received a message from the Senate to 
notify the House that the Senate was waiting for us to 
act upon the fortification bill: 

‘© A message from the Senate, by Mr. Lowrie, their 
Secretary: 

‘* Mr. Speaker, I am directed to bring to this House 
a resolution passed by the Senate, and which is as fol 
lows: 

‘© Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable 
the House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the 
House of the report of the committee of conference ap- 
pointed on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment cf the House to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill respecting the fortifications of the 
United States.” 

Sir, what did this message mean or say, which could 
have been offensive? It is expressly respectful in its 
language and in its object. The Senate was waiting for 
the action of the House on this bill, which alone delayed 
the termination of the session, ané which remained un- 
acted upon by the House, whilst it was acting upona 
great variety of other business of much less importance. 
To my mind, the Senate, by this message, so much 
abused in the interpretation of it, said to the House, ‘* re- 
spectfully,”’ ** we do not wis! this bill to fail, and we re- 
spectfully ask that you will act upon it, and save the in- 
terests of the country involved in its passage.’ This 
message was received; it was not sent back with an insult 
to the Senate, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 
Avams] would have dashed it on their floor; and what 
then transpired? The journal states 
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the part of the House, then rose and stated that he de- 
clined to make report of the proceedings of the commit- 
tee of conference aforesaid;” and, sir, mark the reasons, 
and compare them with the facts already detailed: ** On 
the ground that, from the vote on the resolution granting 
compensation to Robert P. Letcher, which vote was de- 
cided at the time the committee returned into the House 
from the conference, it was ascertained that a quorum 
was not present; and, further, that he declined to make 
the said report, on the ground that the constitutional 
term for which the House had been chosen had expired.” 

Up to this moment the House had been hourly waiting 
for the report of the committee of conference, and not 
until this moment had the least intimation been given 
that the chairman of the committee would decline to 
make the report! He gave two reasons: First, ** it was 
ascertained no quorum was present.” How was this 
ascertained? Why was not a quorum present? That is 
what I wish the gentleman to answer me! Up to a given 
point of time—up to the vote on the Moore and Letcher 
resolutions; and, if that was the time when the commit- 
tee of conference returned, up to the very moment when 
that committee did return, there were one hundred and 
seventy-four members present and voting—fifty-three 
more than a quorum. What became of this number of 
votes? Why, sir, at the sound of the whistle, at the 
wink of the leaders, the ‘faithful vanished! the ‘trained 
bands” were ‘‘down! down!” in ambuscade, at the stamp 
of the foot! It was not because they were not here, but | 
because, being here, they would not vote—were ordered | 
not to vote, that there was no quorum. I put it to the 
gentleman if he did not know, and does not know now, 
that there was more thana quorum present? How many | 
were present refusing to vote, when but three were 
wanting to be added to the vote of one hundred and 
eighteen? Were there not more than twenty present | 
who voted, or refused to vote, as circumstances directed 
them, or as the leaders pleased? Who were they who 
would not vote? Read the journal for yourself—he who 
runs may read. Look at the names of ‘the party!” It 
was not the House, or a majority, which was to blame. 
A majority of the House was ready, and willing, and | 
anxious, to pass the bill; but a very small minority could 
reduce us below the number of a quorum. A majority 
of the House maintained their posts and did their duty | 
that night. Some, it is true, left from anxiety to get 
home, some were sleepy, some were——I beg pardon, I 
was about to say some were drunk; but, drunk or sober, 
they were ready to vote and pass the bill; but the chair- 
man of the committee of conference [Mr. CAMBRELENG] 
would not make his report, because there was no quorum! 
Now, how did he know there was no quorum without a 
call of the House? 

(Mr. CamMBRELENG. I knew it.] 

Mr. Wise. Yes! I know you knew there would be 
no quorum without a call; no man knew it so well as you 
did! But how did you know it? Did you not know where 
those were who were ordered to be ‘* deficit” on the 
occasion of a call?’ So much for the want of a quorum! 

The second reason of the gentleman was, ‘* that the 
constitutional term for which the House had been chosen 
had expired!” Now sir, please compare this reason 
with the gentleman’s own votes. Thrice, previous to 

his excuse, the gentleman himself had voted ona call 
of the yeas and nays--he voted on every call—from the 
Cumberland road bill up to this paltry excuse, repeatedly 
after twelve o’clock at night! He voted against the 
Cumberland road bill, then in favor of a resolution to 
pay money out of the House fund to Robert P. Letcher, 
and actually against an adjournment, after the hour of 
twelve o’clock, before he gave in this excuse for not re- 
porting from the committee of conference; and, sir, will 


**Mr. Cambreleng, the chairman of the conferees on 
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it be believed that the gentleman did actually vote upon 
a call of the yeas and nays even after he gave this rea- 
son, that the term of the House had expired! Sir, I can- 
not understand the consistency of this conduct with these 
excuses for failing to do an act of duty. Can the gen- 
tleman explain this? 

[Mr. Campretenc. Yes, I will.] 

Mr. Wise. You will attempt it, but you cannot ex- 
plain it. Yes, sir, after this excuse was offered, a motion 
was made to adjourn, and on the call of yeas and nays 
Wir. Cambreleng was found still voting. And, sir, among 
the list of nays on this last vote, at the fag end of the 
night’s labors, is found the name of John Quincy Adams. 

{[Mr. Apams here explained.] 

Mr. Wise was proceeding to reply; when 

[Mr. Mercer said his colleague had totally misappre 
hended the gentleman from Massachusetts, and repeated 
in substance Mr. Anams’s explanation. ] 

Mr. Wist. Then I have misunderstood the gentle- 
man. Ithought he had been arguing all the time that 
the House was a dead Hector at twelve o’clock that 
night. The distance of the gentleman’s seat prevents 
my hearing him distinctly. I am happy to be corrected, 
for the gentleman’s opinion is one I regard highly on 
such questions. 

But, sir, there is that other name, which must not be 


| forgotten, by the side of the towering name of the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts; that name reads, Churchill 
C. Cambreleng, who continued to vote after he excused 


himself from reporting, because in his conscience he was 
dead! 


To go back a little. Mr. Cambreleng, with such ex- 


| cuses, and such of his own conduct to rebut them, de- 


clined to make the report of the conferees, and Mr. 
Lewis had to make the report, long, long after the con 
ferees had returned to the House. 

[Here Mr. Campnre ence said the report was not made 
by Mr. Lewis. ] 

Mr. Wist. He did make it! Here it is upon the 
record, (holding up the journal:) this journal says so. 

** Mr. Lewis, from the conferees, then made a report, 
as follows: 

‘*That the conferees had agreed to recommend to 
the respective Houses, that the House of Representa- 


| tives recede from its amendment, containing an appro- 


priation of three millions of dollars, to be expended, in 
whole or in part, under the direction of the President, 
for the military and naval service, including fortifica- 
tions and ordnance, and increase of the navy; and that, 
in lieu thereof, the bill be amended by inserting therein 
the following, viz: 

** As an additional appropriation, the sum of $300,000 
shall be appropriated for arming the fortifications of the 
United States, over and above the sums provided in this 
act; and that the sum of $500,000 shall be, and hereby 
is, appropriated for the repairs and equipment of the 
vessels of war of the United States, in addition to pre- 
vious appropriations; the said sums to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


| ated.” 


On the question to adopt this report, it was objected 
there was no quorum; and tellers having been named, 
they reported that no quorum was present. 

Mr. Lewis did make the report, whether it was re- 
ceived on not, and it was entered on the journals. I 
was sitting by him when he made the report. He took 
it from Mr. Cambreleng, who was called on to make it, 
and handed it to the messenger of the Clerk, who 
has put it upon record. He made the report, though 
the hour had come! And, sir, I could not but ob- 


| serve his astonishment when Mr. Cambreleng refused 
| to make the report. 


No quorum! Do we ever count 
the House when we receive the report of a committee’ 
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How know there was not a quorum before a count? 
Sir, it was notorious there was a quorum; it was known 
to every man. I would say, if there was one, there were 
one hundred and fifty members at least in the House 
when that report was made. ‘They were in that lobby; 
they were skulking in every direction, and refused to 
vote. They knew their own’ motives. I will not dive 
into their hearts, but such is the fact! 

After the yeas and nays on adjournment, we received 
another message from the Senate, by Mr. Lowrie: 

‘*Mr. Speaker, I am directed to inform the House of 
Representatives that the Senate has finished the legis- 
lative business before it, and is ready to adjourn.” 

Now, sir, no man will accuse me of being the advo- 
cate or the apologist of the Senate. But ‘give the 
d lhis due.” Let the truth be told—acquit whom 
it may—-injure whom it may. This message can be 
considered in no other light than another respectful in- 
timation to the House to act on the fortification bill. 
So I considered it at the time. The Senate could not 
with propriety have renewed the first message, without 
seeming to arrogate the prerogative of dictating to the 
House, or without seeming to be guilty of the insolence 
which was charged upon the first message by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] They there- 
fore said, ‘* the Senate has finished the legislative bu- 
siness before it!” And was this not the fact? Was the 
fortification bill there? No, sir! it was here, in this 
House, and here unacted on! = Yes, sir, notwithstanding 
this bill was still unacted on in the House, Mr. F. O. J. 





2 


Smith, of Maine, one of the ‘* faithful,” offered a reso- | 
lution, ‘that a committee be appointed to wait on the | 


President, and to notify him that, unless he may have 


Congress, having completed the business before them, 
are ready to close the present session. Although this 
was admitting that the session had not closed, yet, was 
it true that both Houses had completed the business be- 
fore them? Had the House of Representatives acted 
on and completed the fortification bill which was before 
it? Ithad not. The Senate had completed its business; 
the House had not. 

The House again proceeded to take up the Letcher 
resolution. There was no quorum answering, though 
one present. Mr. Smith then moved a message, to no- 
tify the Senate that the House ‘‘ had completed the bu- 
siness before it,’’ whilst the fortification bill was still 
unacted on, and after the two messages from the Senate 
directing our attention, requesting our attention, to it! 
Pending this motion and the call of the House, Mr. 
Mason moved to adjourn, because the Senate had ad- 
journed, and his motion passed in the affirmative, without 
even the usual interchange of courtesy between the two 
Houses and the other branch of the Government. Such 
was the termintion of the last Congress; and I do say, 
sir, it was one of the most disgraceful scenes I ever wit- 
nessed; it was unbecoming barbarians and savages, 
much more the representatives of a civilized nation! 
Sleepy, tired, drunk! 

Mr. BYNUM. Is the gentleman in order when speak- 
ing thus of the last Congress? 

Mr. WISE. I do not pretend to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that all Congress was drunk, or that one half, one 
third, or one tenth of the members were drunk; but I 
know that some were drunk; that I was not of the num- 
ber; and so it was, that what with manoeuvring, being 
tired, opposed to some measures, sleepy, drowsy, and 
drunk, no quorum could be had unless it had suited cer- 
tain individuals, 

Mr. LANE said he should like to hear the names of 
those who were drunk. 

Mr. WISE. ‘The gentleman might feel unhappy, 
sir, if I were to mention names. 


Vor. X1.—144 
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I have now, sir, given you the facts upon the journal; 
but there are other important facts--facts unwritten, as 
well as facts written. Out with them! Come, rise in 
your high places all, here and elsewhere, and tell the 
truth, the whole truth. Sir, it is said that bill failed 
in the House. That is not true. It failed before it got 
to the House from the conference room. It dropped 
like a spent ball before it quite got here; it dropped 
near that door. Sir, there are two statements about the 
matter; they may be conjectural; I cannot vouch for them. 
I mean to put interrogatories. 1 put it to the gentleman, 
[Mr. Campretene,] Did no ‘* busybody” whisper 
aught in his ear as he was on his way to report to the 
House? Did no one tempt him, as he passed, to stran- 
gle the bantling under his care? Was there no magician 
near? No d——land hisimps? And, if this may be 
denied, I put it to the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee of conference, [Mr. C.,] if no member of the 
committee received a billetdoux after he resumed his 
seat? Did the honorable chairman, after he left the 
conference room, not intend to make the report? Did 
he not, after he returned to the House with it, inform 
a gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. Forester, } though it 
was then after twelve o’clock at night, that he intended 
tomakethereport? Didhe not sit down by a gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wuuirrtesey,] and give him to under- 
stand, with the report on the desk before him, that the 
report was to be made? Why did that intention fail? 
What prevented? Sir, there were spirits haunting the 
Capitol that ‘‘awfu’ night’—there were strange whis- 
pering—chattering elfs--ghosts, as I am told--I did not 
see them—-blue devils and imps! Is it true? Was 


| there any dealing with the ‘‘infernals” that night? 
further communications to make, the two Houses of | 


Tell us, I pray, tell us, and let the curse fall on the nec- 
romancers——not on the victims of the horrid spell! 

{[Mr. Campnetene. [can tell you.] 

Mr. Wisk. Ay, you can tell us, can you? There is 
another more important fact, which must come out. 
Out with it all, say I. You, Mr. Speaker, ay, you, sir, 
are deeply concerned in that matter; deny it if you can. 


| Before I disclose that faat, [ must premise that I voted 


| for the three millions smendment. 


There were 109 
votes for it, the name of John Quincy Adams first, and 
my name last, on the list of yeas. I was held to a strict 
accountability for that vote by my constituents, with 
whom I have settled it, as a gentleman whom I now see 
[Mr. Tycer] can attest, for I believe he heard my 
reasons and my apologies before the people. Sir, I 
have now to say that, under the impressions of that 
amendment at the time I gave that vote, [ would give 
the same vote again, with the same information I then 
possessed. And here, be it known, by the way, in 


justice to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 


BRELENG,] that he did notify me personally in that 
lobby--I do not know that he notified the House--one 
or two days before the 3d of March, I believe— 

{Here Mr. C. said he notified the House the day be- 
fore, when he withdrew the resolution for contingent 
preparation for war.] 

Mr. Wise. Of that I am not certain; but the gentle- 
man did notify me, personally, perhaps the day before 


| it was offered, that he intended to offer that amend- 


ment, and asked if I would vote for it. I replied that, 
without reference toa state of war, for a peace establish- 
ment alone, I would vote for thrice three millions, for 
the purpose of putting our navy in respectable trim, 
and to repair and complete our fortifications. But no 
one notified me, no one informed me or the House, in 
my hearing, that the President recommended that ad- 
ditional appropriation, or that ‘*it was in accordance” 
even ** with the views of the Executive!” I had suffi- 
cient information of my own, without the views of the 
Executive, to convince me of the necessity of a large 
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appropriation for means of national defence. 
that our navy and fortifications were in a most lamenta- 


ble and disgraceful condition—disgraceful to a nation | 


like this—disgraceful to the Departments which have 
their care and superintendence! I knew that, notwith- 
standing our commerce floats and needs protection in 
every sea, notwithstanding the navy was a popular 


favorite, notwithstanding more than sixty-five millions | 


had been expended on a navy since the last war, we had 
but one ship of the line in commission on the ocean! 
We have but one now. 

I knew that several new ships, which had never been 
in service, were rotten and decayed. J knew that some 
were rotten on the stocks for want of care. I knew 


that the naval architecture which has lately been in- | 


troduced by the board of navy commissioners was a 
disgrace to the arts in this country. I knew that to put 
crews on board several of our sloops of war, the Warren, 


Lexington, and Natchez, for instance, was to send’them | 
to a prison-ship; that the vessels could not sail fast enough | 
to overtake any thing they could whip, and could not | 
get out of the way of any thing that could whip them. | 
I knew that the projectors were ashamed of their own | 
1 knew that immense sums of money had | 


experiment. 


been thrown into mud and water upon certain ‘ water- 
halls.” 


standard of experience and science, 200 pounds of metal 
to the pound of ball—the chimera of medium guns*--had 
ruined, in a great measure, our naval ordnance. 
the report of the inspector of naval ordnance into the 
House the very last night of the session, through my 
friend the honorable William Cost Johnson, who made 
the report on establishing a national foundry. That 


report had been made to the board of navy commission- | the bucket for either of the objects—fortifications, ord- 


| nance, or increase of the navy. 


ers for more than twelve months, and had never been 
communicated to Congress, because, ] presume, it ex- 


posed some of the chimeras of the Department, and | 


shows how the sixty-five millions have, in part, been 
expended. From that report I knew that about 750 of 
the guns of the navy were unfit for service, and they 
are now, many of them, on board your vessels of war. 
The men are afraid of them. I knew it would take 
from six to twelve months to get our ships and vessels 
of war in ordinary afloat. Concerning the War De- 
partment, I knew that scarcely one of the old fortifica- 


in a state of repair. Witness the facts exposed during 
the debate that very last night of the session in relation 
to Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, and the works on the 
Gulf of Mexico! 
than twenty-six millions had beenexpenced on building, 
or rather on commencing to build, fortifications since 


1820, not one scarcely of our new fortifications was | 


I say ‘*commencing to build,” because the | that sound economy as well as policy required the ap- 


completed. 
system has not been one of defence; it has been one of 
clectioneering to scatter Government patronage! Instead 


of completing those commenced before others are begun, | 
as many congressional districts as possible are given a | 


taste of Treasury pap, and the works begun and incom- 


the tender mercy of any enemy who may choose to cap- 
ture them. Your own forts are now exactly in the con- 
dition either to be blown up, or to be turned upon your- 
selves. Witness Old Point Comfort and the Rip Raps! 
I knew, sir, that, with the most extended coast of any 
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department, it would take twenty years, at the present 
rate of appropriation, one hundred thousand dollars 
only per annum, or, in other words, a present appro- 
priation of two millions of dollars, for armament of for- 


| tifications alone! 1 knew we had but three safe foundries 


I knew that certain grand improvements upon } 
our guns, reducing their weight from that well-known | 


I got | 


1 knew that, notwithstanding more | 


people on the face of the earth, on the gulf, on the | 


Atlantic, and on the lakes, to be defended, we had not 
a fort in readiness for any emergency, near or afar off. 
i knew, according to information from the ordnance 


by Mr. WW. 


| of preparing for war as the reason! 


in the entire eastern section of the country, at which 
ordnance can be cast. 1 knew that casting of ordnance 
was no light job, and two millions worth was not to be 
cast ina day. I knew that from Florida to Maine there 


_ was nota single fort which could mount twenty guns. 
| | knew that there were no gun carriages. 


Witness Fort 
Washington, the guard of the pass to this Capitol, which 
has once been burnt, has not a gun on its ramparts. 
And, in addition to all this, I knew that a French minis- 
ter (General Bernard) knows our condition of defence 


| better than we do, for he has been our chief engineer! 
| Such I know to be our condition, and such 1 know to be 


our condition now, though year after year, every year 
the false cry has been heard from the watch-towers, 
‘*all’s well!” Every session of Congress, every return 
of the session, have we been most graciously greeted 
with the formal and fashionable congratulations and 
felicitations on the happy and unparalleled present con- 
dition and the prospects of the future prosperity of our 
country. And, Mr. Speaker, here we are! caught naked, 
defenceless, unprepared, and unpreparing for defence, 
with our hands in the lion’s mouth! Let those who 
have all the time had all this information, and who have 
all the day been standihg idle, recommending nothing, 
reporting nothing, advising nothing, no! not until this 
very moment, bear the blame; I, and those with whom 


| [ act, are innocent. 


Sir, I say I knew that, with all this immense want of 
appropriation, three millions would be but as a drop in 


Knowing this, I voted 
for that amendment. Not with reference to war; for, 
not more than twenty-four hours before, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Campretenc] had withdrawn his 
resolution to make contingent preparation for war, 


| though that gentleman proposed the three millions 


amendment, and now assigns the necessity at the time 
The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] withdrew a similar 
resolution, and voted the very next day for this amend- 


| ment; and now tells us that the ‘* next step for those 
tions, which were left dilapidated by the last war, was | 


who voted against that amendment was to join the ene- 
my!’ After the withdrawal of that resolution upon 
French affairs, but the day before, by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, could I, could any 
not initiated, doubt that these three millions were not 
proposed for war? I voted for the amendment for rea- 
sons of peace, not of war. I thought it the best way 


to keep peace to be in a state of readiness for war, and 


propriation. For the reasons | have given, I wanted 
no estimates, no more data than I had already. 

But, sir, many gentlemen had not then this informa- 
tion—the estimates, the data. No information, no esti- 


| mates, no data, were furnished by the Departments, or 
plete are left to the necessary injury of delay, and to 


by the committees. There was time enough for the es- 
timates to have been furnished; for I tell you that notice 
was given to me personally, beforehand, and it must 
have been in contemplation, before notice, that this 
amendment was to be offered; and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CamBre enc] shall not claim to have 
given notice, and still urge that there was not time for 
the data to be furnished. Indeed, all the time his res- 
olution was pending (0 make contingent preparation for 


| war, these data and estimates should have been pre- 


| pared; they should always be ready. 
* These gune, Tum told, were ordered in 1826,— Nofe | 


But no informa- 
tion of the kind was furnished those even who might 
have been willing to vote upon faith in the President 
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The faith of some was monstrous strong!—did not know | 


that he wished such an appropriation, or even that he 
thought it proper. Why, sir, when [ returned home, 
and was accused by my opponents of voting the Presi- 
dent three millions of dollars, I honestly and sincerely 
told my friends that the President never called for the 
appropriation, and | presumed he must have thought it 
unnecessary, or he would, as in duty bound, have cer- 
tainly recommended it by message, or through some 
Department. Never, until I saw his message to this 
Congress, did I know that amendment was ‘* in accord- 
ance with the views of the Executive. 
ture to say that a large majority of the last Congress 
were as ignorant as I was of any such ‘* views of the 
Executive.” 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Peyton, ] 


And, sir, I ven- | 


| 


that he was totally ignorant of ‘‘the views of the Exec- | 


utive,” or of any information from the Departments in 
relation to this three million amendment. 

But, sir, | now know, by evidence newly discovered, 
that some few did know that the President did desire 


this appropriation of three millions; that they, though | 


chairmen of the principal committees, never communi- 
cated it to their committees, much less to the House; 
that they whispered it to a few others, and told them 
‘not to say any thing about it.” You, Mr. Speaker, 
you, I charge with the guilt of that fact! You may 
deny it in your place, or not. If you do deny it, I am 
ready, with a witness, to prove that— 


him by the honorable Luke Lea, of Tennessee, corrob- 
orated by the statement of the honorable Samuel Bunch, 
of Tennessee, in the following words: 

**On the last night of the last session of Congress, 
pending the question of the three million appropria- 
tion, two of the members of that Congress hesitated as 
to the propriety of voting for said appropriation, when 
one of them proposed to the other that he would make 
inquiry of one of the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who sat near them, whether this ap- 
propriation had been asked for by the President; which 
he did, and received for answer, that the committee had 
been asked for it, or it had been intimated to them that 
he desired it, but that you need not say any thing about 


it; which answer was immediately communicated to the | 


other member. It was then agreed upon between the 
members, that, as the money was not to be used ex- 
cept for the purposes specified, and not until the con- 
tingency should happen to make it necessary, they 
would vote for the amendment.’’] 

Sir, [charge you with being that member who— 

{Loud cries of ** order! order!”’] 

Mr. WISE. The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, (Mr. Poxk,] it is said, gave thisanswer. Is 
ittrue? Yesorno! Guilty or not guilty? 

The CHAIR. Ifit is desired that I should make any 
statement of any fact in my knowledge, 1 am ready to 
make it. 

[Cries of ‘*no! no!” from Mr. Potk’s own friends. } 

Mr. MERCER considered the call upon the Speaker, 
as such, to be out of order; but the call upon him, as a 
member of the last House, in order. 

Mr. WISE. [call upon the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of the last Congress. 

The CHAIR said, if the House wished it, or would 
permit it, he would make a brief statement. [Cries of 
‘no! no!” from some of his own friends, and of 
** agreed! agreed!” from all quarters. ] 

Mr. ADAMS here attempted to get an explanation. 


Mr. MERCER hoped the House would yield its unani- | 


mous consent to the explanation of the Speaker. 


Mr. VINTON wished to know if the Speaker himself 


desired to explain: because, if not, he should object to it. 
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The CHAIR said he considered the whole proceeding 
out of order; but, as he had been personally alluded to, 
he had not arrested it, and that it would afford him sin- 
cere pleasure if the House would permit him to make a 
statement. 

No objection being made, 

The SPEAKER (the House having given its permis- 
sion, and many members expressing a desire that he 
should do so) said that the Chair took great pleasure in 
stating to the House that, upon that occasion, he had felt 
great solicitude for the safety of the appropriation bills 
which had not been acted on; perhaps the more-solici 
tude, from the position he at that time had the honor to 


| occupy in the House, as chairman of the Committee of 
I can prove here on the spot, by a mem- | 


Ways and Means. Having, as he had, charge of some 
of these bills, and feeling that some responsibility de- 
volved upon him, his attention had been closely directed 
to them. He did remember, upon that occasion, when 
the three millions appropriation was moved, that, in a 
casual conversation, two members of the House, two of 
his own colleagues from Tennessee, who were also mem- 
bers of the present House, and who at that time occu- 


| pied seats immediately in his rear, asked him some ques 


tion in relation to that appropriation, and that he replied 
that he thought it a proper appropriation, and one that 
ought to pass. He had, he said, no recollection of the 
precise language he made use of, but he had said, in 
answer to the inquiry of his colleague, substantially, that 


| he thought the appropriation proper, that the Executive 
{Here Mr. Wise read a written statement, given to | 


had been consulted, and that it met the Executive’s 
wishes, or something to that effect. As chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, inquiries had often 
been made of him in conversation, by members of the 
House, in relation to different appropriations; and he 
had always given the information in his possession, as he 
had in this instance. 

The Chair would then state what he had not perhaps 
thought it necessary, at that time, to be stated to the 
House, and it was this: that he had conferred with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and with 
some members of the Executive, upon the subject of 
this appropriation. As chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, it was his duty, if a heavy appropria- 
tion was proposed, to ascertain, and be able to give the 
information to the House, if it was required, whether 


| the Treasury was in a condition to bear it. He had 


| always felt it to be his duty, whilst chairman of that 


committee, to consult different members of the Execu- 
tive branches of the Government, when he thought it 
necessary to obtain information in regard to all appropria- 
tions for the public service. And when the question 
was asked of him by his colleagues, in regard to this ap- 
propriation, the individual now occupying the chair had 
answered, in substance, that he thought the appropria 
tion altogether proper, and that it met the approbation 
of the Executive. He did not remember adding any 
thing of the purport stated by the gentleman from Vir 
ginia, though he may have done so, and would not say 
he had not; though, if he had, it had escaped his recol 
lection. 

The Chair would respectfully remark that he was 
really unable to conceive how this could be a matter of 
any sort of importance. If it had an important bearing, 
he was ata loss to perceive it. The Chair felt a deep 
sense of obligation to the House for the opportunity 
offered him of giving this brief statement. 

| If the House would permit him, he would add a single 
suggestion. It must be evident that the debate which 
| had sprung up that day had given rise to great excite- 
ment and feeling, and would require great forbearance, 
| on the part of the House and the Chair, to enable him 
| to preserve order. He would repeat to the gentleman 
(from Virginia that, in reminding him, a few moments 
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ago, that it was against order to refer to honorable mem- 
bers of the last Congress who were also members of the 
present House, and in their seats, by their names, it was 
far from the intention of the Chair to interfere with any 
of the rights of the gentleman from Virginia, and would 
exceedingly regret to interfere with the rights of any 
member upon the floor. The Chair thought it out of 
order, and supposed such a course of debate, if suffered 
to proceed, was likely to produce excitement and col- 
lision, and he had therefore wished to arrest it. He felt 
assured that the gentleman from Virginia, and every 
other member, would see the necessity of such a course, 
and would sustain the Chair in his efforts to preserve 
the order and harmony of the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. LEA, of Tennessee, then rose, and confirmed the 
statement which he had given Mr. Wiss in writing, and 
which the Speaker [Mr. Pot] admitted to be true. 

Mr. WISE. Sir, permit me to say that I truly and sin- 
cerely sympathize with the situation of the Chair. I 
know its embarrassments, and 1 shall at all times be 
ready to sustain its efforts to preserve order. 

But to proceed. Andthis, Mr. Speaker, is not an im- 
portant fact! What, sir! the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means know the fact that the President 
desires an appropriation of three millions of dollars, not 
communicate it to his committee or to the House, and, 
whilst endeavoring to get it through, and obtain votes for 
its passage, to whisper the President’s will toa few mem- 
bers in their seats—to be kept a secret!!! Great God, 
sir, and thisin these days, in the green ree, is not a mat- 
ter ofimportance. I wish not to deal with this fact until 
1 have a fair opportunity. 

Mr. PEYTON here moved an adjournment; which 
was carried. 

On the following day Mr. WISE resumed his remarks, 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, before I proceed with my remarks of 
yesterday, permit me to say, the reflections of the past 
night have admonished me that a most serious, solemn, 
and delicate duty has accidentally, on the occasion of 
this debate, devolved upon me, and upon all in this 
House who are disposed, without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion, to do their duty to their country and its sacred in- 
stitutions. I lament, sir, sincerely lament, for the sake 
of all that is dear to us, that the corruption—corruption, 


sir, is the word—of the times does exist; but it is too | 
true, it is engendered, it is sneaking through every ave- | 


nue almost of the public service, it is undermining the 
constitution and the safety of the free Government which 


it out from the darkness which it loves, and in exposing 
its *thideous front” in the full light of truth, to the as- 


tonished gaze of the honest and unsuspecting people of | 
of it to |} 
It is | 
one of their virtuest hat their confidence in those whom | 


| brought upon us suddenly, in the last hour of our ex 
they have trusted is not easily to be shaken; but when | 


this nation! 
them. 


I will then leave the correction 
They can create, and they can destroy. 


once deceived, once betrayed, their vengeance, their 


condign punishment is awful! I know they are honest, 
and will not tolerate corruption. 


that the history of my country in its very infancy had 


not to record, and which I must say has produced a/| municated them secretly to a few others. 


most--distinguished anxiety. 
We have arrived at the solemn fact--half admitted 
and fully proved—that, at the last session, the chairman 


of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Pox] was | 


informed and knew that the President of the United 
States desired an appropriation of three millions of dol- 
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| cession with indignation and alarm! 
we derived from our fathers, and I glory in dragging | 
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atives; but whispered it, as a secret, to a few members 
in their seats, desiring them to ‘‘say nothing about” the 
fact that such was the desire of the President! 

I call upon this House and this nation to witness this 
fact, stated, proved, and not here denied, but admitted. 
Here (striking his breast) is the accuser; there (pointing at 
the Speaker) and there (pointing at Mr. Campnetenc) 
are the accused! There are others (signifying Mr. V. B 
and Mr. F.) who may be the guiltiest of the gang. The 
people are,our judges; they are now sitting, and wilt 
judge righteously. 

Why, sir, appoint a committee’? The investigation is 
already made; here is the record evidence, (holding up 
the journal,) there are the oral witnesses, (pointing to 
Messrs. Lea and Bunea;) and the truth necessary for a 
verdict and conviction, to the mind of any honest, impar 
tial man, is already out. There is no necessity for the 
appointment of the committee asked for. The material 
facts, or some of them, are already before the House, 
and all of them, if I can bring them out, shall be before 
us here; and here, before the eyes of the world, they 
should be divulged. Sir, if a committee is appointed, it 
will be a ‘stocked pack.” 1 will not consent to play 
with such cards! If a committee be appointed, there 
will certainly-—-we have got to that pass-—be two reports, 
conflicting and diametrically opposite. No matter wher 
truth, where justice lies, 1 say we know beforehand 
there will certainly be two reports. Committees ar: 
more used now-a-days to gloss over than te probe cor 
ruption. I have but little confidence in them. If they 
cannot report favorably to “the party,” they will never 
report at all! Why appoint a committee, when here it 
has been charged, face to face, and fully proved, that 
the fortification bill of the last session was lost by the 
manoeuvring, with others, of a gentleman whose name 
reads in the journal--Churchill C. Cambreleng! When 
here it has been charged, and not denied--ay, if denied, 
fully proved—that the chairman of the Committee of 


| Ways and Means, [Janes K. Potx,] knowing the views 


of the Executive, but never communicating them to 
committee or House, did go round privately among 
members, and tell such as were friendly to the Presi 
dent that he wanted the grant of three millions, but not 
to say any thing about it! What need, then, I repeat, 
of a committee to ascertain what is already known’ 
These facts have come out, and more must follow. Let 
them follow, one after another, in review here in this 
hall, and, if you are honest, you will gaze on the pro 
No plastering com 
mittee ina shut chamber! Let the naked truth stand 
up here, to confront men in high places, no matter who 
they may be, charged with fraud and corruption. 

1 will never examine this subject any where else 
than in this House. And how was that three million 
amendment proposed? Sir, although it was apparently 


istence, and although the House had no notice of it, at 
all events, not until the day before, yet now it seems 
that it had been for some time thought of in another 


: | quarter; that it was ‘‘in accordance with the views of 
Sir, before I closed on the past evening, we had arri- | 


ved at one most important fact, which the journal does | 
not record, which was not before known, which I would | 


the Executive;’’ that these views had been communi- 
cated to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Porx,] and to the chairman of the Commit 
tee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. CamBreLENG,] who com 
There was 
time then, sir, for all the estimates to be furnished. | 


| know, and the gentleman [Mr. C.] will bear me witness, 


that he gave me notice, personally, some days before 
the 3d of March, that he intended to move an amend- 


| ment for three millions, though I had no notice of its form, 


| and much less had I notice that it was ‘*in accordance 
lars for military and naval service; that he never commu- | 


nicated it to his committee or to the House of Represent- 


even with the views of the Executive.” I pledged my- 
self to yote for it, from the information I possessed in 
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relation to our defenceless condition. A day, a single 
day, was sufficient time to furnish the estimates, from 
the numerous facts which lie in the way of every body, 
and especially for the Departments, which should always 
be ready with all information as to the condition of the 
country. It was known to you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President thought this a proper and necessary appro- 
priation, and that he desired it to be made. Why was 
this not made known officially to the committee and to 
the House? Why did not the President ‘* give to Con- 
gress” this information, ‘‘ and recommend to their con- 
sideration” this measure, which he judged ‘* necessary 
and expedient?” 

Sir, it is made the imperative duty of the President of 
the United States by the constitution: ‘* He shall, [read- 
ing from the constitution,}] from time to time, give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” This is his duty, 
not by that permissive word ‘‘may,” but by that im- 
perative word ‘‘ shall,” and not at the beginning only of 


he is bound to do and perform this imperative duty. 
Now, sir, on the 3d of March, 1835, the last Congress 
had been twice in session, and in existence two years; 
and yet, at the beginning of neither session, and at no 
time whatever, had he ever intimated even that the 
** state of the Union’ required an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars. He did not communicate any such 
**information” to this Congress! Was the Executive 
ignorant of the wretched condition of our means of de- 
fence? Did he not know the startling facts which I have 
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clearly excused myself for the vote I gave on this amend- 
ment; but late information, such as I have discovered 
and exposed to the House, makes it necessary for me to 
say I will swear on the holy evangelists that I never 
heard one word about the views of the Executive in re- 
lation to this three million appropriation until the mes- 
sage of the President to this Congress; and never did I 
know that the views of the Executive were kept secret 
until T obtained the written statement from my friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Lea,] which I got from him 
within the last forty-eight hours! I knew a day or so 
beforehand that such a proposition would be made, but 
{ thought it would be made and was made on the 
responsibility of the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs alone. I had such information as authorized 
me to vote for it--information which very few, if any, 
members besides had; for it was not until the 3d of 
March, after twelve o’clock at night, that I got in the 
report of the inspector of naval ordnance, which had 


{ never been communicated to Congress, though it had 


| been lying in the office of the board of navy commis- 
a session, but * from time to time;” at all times proper | 


sioners for near or quite eighteen months, through my 
honorable friend from Maryland, [Mr. W. C. Jounson, } 
who made the report on the national foundry. I say I 
knew the wretched condition of the navy and of Tortifi- 


| cations, and I voted for that amendment under the im- 


already disclosed in relation to our fortifications, our | 


ordnance, and our navy? I say, sir, they are too plain 
to be stumbled over by any body, and certainly the De- 
partments should be the very sources of information on 
the subject. There was, however, a great deal of trouble 
in the wigwam last winter, when the rumors of war 
reached the guardians of our safety. How will it be if 
the tocsin of war be actually sounded? ‘The President 
was not ignorant of our condition; an appropriation was 
necessary without a speck of war in the horizon, and 
his message to us this session is proof furnished by him- 
self that he deemed that three millions amendment 
necessary and proper on the 3d of March, 1835, when 
he made no recommendation of the measure to Congress, 
save to you, sir, and you suppressed it; and, though our 
French relations are in a worse condition than then, he 
still made no recommendation of such an appropriation 


pression that it was necessary for a state of peace as well 
as fora state of war. But did 1 know that none but a 
few select tools knew the real secret about it? Did I know 
that two chairmen of the highest committees knew the 
wishes and views of the Executive, and had concealed 
them except from a few asasecret? Did I dream that 
there was danger of this three millions becoming 
secret-service money? Sir, if | had known or suspected 
any thing like this, | would as soon have trampled this 
constitution, this work of our fathers, this guarantee of 
our liberties, under foot-—-have torn it into atoms, or 
thrown it into that fire—as I would have voted for that 
amendment, appropriating three millions of dollars for 
secret service? Both acts would have been equally sacri- 
legious, and would have done equal violence to the 
constitution and the country. But the secret was kept, 
and the House remained ignorant of what it was doing’ 

Permit me, sir, it is due to myself, to give you my im 
pressions of this amendment at the time I voted for it 
Its form was not such, I confess, as satisfied me; but in 


| the short space I had to view it, I was led to a construc 


in that very message which says it was nine months ago | 


in ** accordance with the views of the Executive!” 

A secret recommendation! What, in the name of the 
safety of this Government, was it to be kept secret for? 
Was the direction to keep it secret the direction of the 
President? Or was it the unauthorized direction of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means? [Mr. 
Potk.] This question should be answered; one or both 
must be guilty, and one [Mr. Pork] is guilty, whether the 
other is or not. Would the chairman have dared to 
withhold any item of the executive will which he was 
ordered to communicate? If he failed, he was guilty of 
a flagrant dereliction of duty to the Executive and his 
vecommendation. And if he was ordered to ‘* keep the 
will of the Executive secret,’’ and did so, he was false 
to the House of Representatives, to the constitution, 
and the country, and betrayed his trust! 

Sir, though the fortification bill had came to the 
House from the Senate days and weeks before the 3d of 
March, this three million amendment was kept back 
until the last hour. Was it intended to be hurried 
through by fear of the responsibility to refuse an appro- 
priation for nominal defence, when there was no time to 
think, and scarcely time to act? Sir, I thought I had 





tion which reconciled me to vote for it. It is sufficient 
for my justification, that my impressions of it were hon 
est at the time, though Ido not pretend to say now 
whether my construction of it was right or wrong. 


| ‘There is no principle in the theory of our Government 


more vitally important, in my estimation, than the prin 

ciple of specific appropriations. During the whole of 
the last Congress, | was constantly watchful to preserve 
that principle as sacred to the freedom of the constitu 

tion. It was jealously borne in mind by me when called 
on to vote for this amendment. I read it carefully. 
{Here Mr. Wise read the amendment.! In the usual 
language of appropriation, this sum of three millions was 
‘*to be expended, in whole or in part, under the direc 

tion of the President of the United States.”’ I could not, 
or did not, at the time, regard this clause as extraordi 

nary or improper, because I knew it merely recognised 
the distinct functions of Congress and the Executive. 
Congress, or rather, the legislative department, appro- 
priates the public money, and, in all cases except that 
of the contingent fund of the two Houses and some other 
minor exceptions, the Executive applies the appropria 
tion. From the foundation of the Government, the 
money appropriated by Congress has been ‘‘ expended,”’ 
with or without an express provision to that effect, 
‘*under the direction of the President,’”’ or some one of 













































































































































































































































































































































































the executive Departments. This, then, roused no fear, 
no suspicion. Again: this sum was to be expended for 
**the military and naval service.” 

This was, [ thought, too general, too indefinite and 
latitudinous, if it had been alone, unrestrained and un- 
qualified; but it struck me, at the moment, that it was 
limited, restrained, and made more specific, by the 
clause or phrase immediately succeeding, ** including 
fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy.” 
My construction then was that this three millions of the 
public money was to be appropriated for ‘* that part of 
the military and naval service included under the heads 
of fortifications, ordnance, and increase of the navy.” 
And knowing that three millions could well be expend- 
ed on either object, that either fortifications, ordnance, 
or increase of the navy, would consume more than three 
millions, and that the whole sum would be very inade- 
quate for all three objects, and not knowing which ob- 
ject might require most of the appropriation, I saw no 
objection to leaving a discretion in the application of the 
sum to these three objects, as they might require it to 
be expended, upon a principle similar to that which au- 
thorizes the transfer of a surplus of one fund to the de- 
ficiency of another fund appropriated. Such was my 
view of this part of the amendment, when it was propo- 
sed; it is certainly plausible, though I am now inclined 
to think it is erroneous. I now fear that something more 
was meant here than caught the eye of one who was 
called upon to vote so suddenly. The ‘* proviso” of the 
amendment, which ‘* provided such expenditures shall 
be rendered necessary for the defence of the country 
prior to the next meeting of Congress,” I regarded, so 
far from being an extension of executive discretion in 
the application of the appropriation, as a limitation of 
that discretion, and as creating a responsibility on the 
Executive which would not have been imposed without 
it. If there had been no such proviso, the money would 
have been appropriated absolutely, to be expended ab- 
solutely, whether necessary or not; and it allowed not 
the President to judge of the necessity of expending the 
money for offence, but for the purposes merely of defence, 
and made him responsible for the exercise of a sound 
discretion, even in expending the appropriation for those 
purposes. This construction of that proviso I believe 
now to be correct; but I believe now that no tongue can 
tell how it may have been perverted! These views I 
expressed on the 3d of March, 1835, on the floor, and 
they were honestly entertained. The sum of money 
was trifling, compared with the objects of expenditure. 
1 knew it would require ten millions for fortifications, 
ordnance, and the increase of the navy, considering the 
manner in which the money of the United States is 
squandered on our public works, or rather our public 
contractors. [I thought the amendment not only inno- 
cent, but necessary, for peace as well as for war. 

But now, sir, I should like to know, I have a right to 
inquire, whether the ingenious, ambiguous, doubtful 
wording of this amendment had any covert and treach- 
erous meaning. If so, if this appropriation was for se- 
cret service money—if it was a man-trap, a Government- 
trap, [ say, with all the energy of my suul, I say, the 
corruption, the treason, which set it, should be hurled 
from its high seat, whether that seat be in this House or 
the white house! If there was any thing foul, false, or 
fatal, intended by this trap, I am innocent! Was I 
duped? WaslLimposed on? Is it not too bad that the 
House, or the Senate, should be charged with this indi- 
vidual fraud, and that those very persons who did the 
wrong, who are themselves guilty of this miserable trick 
of setting this Government-trap, should now be setting 
the Senate and the House by the ears for the responsi- 
bility of their own wrongs—that they should now be 
hissing on the quarrel, and chuckling in their sleeves at 
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the success of their cunning device! Ido contemn and 
abhor, I do denounce them and their devices! They 
are caught! Let them hang their heads, the guilty 
wretches, in eternal shame! Their guilt is established 
beyond all controversy by parol and record proof, and I 
here hold them up to the lash of an indignant people! 
Sir, when this statement [holding up Mr. Lea’s written 
statement] was made to me within the last two days, I 
shuddered to think how near I may have been, inno- 
cently on my part, brought to aid in an unpardonable 
crime against my country! Would all the protestations 
of innocence, made with all the fervor of honest sinceri- 
ty, have saved my humble name from the everlasting 
suspicion of being particeps criminis? Sir, if harm to the 
country was meant, it was the interposition of that Di- 
vine Providence which has ever watched over the desti- 
nies of this republic, to guard it from secret and open, 
foreign and domestic foes, and which ‘ bringeth good 
out of evil,”’ that the appropriation was not made. The 
coast remains unfortified; but better so than that our 
fortifications or our standing army should now be bris- 
tling with armament against our own liberties! Look 
upon what may have been the intention and the result. 
God Almighty may have sent an especial providence to 
prevent the bill from passing, to save the Government 
from ruin, and the names of innocent men from eternal 
obloquy and reproach. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Campre.ene] may set it down as one merit of his 
trick, of his intrigue, that it may have saved the Govern 
ment. It succeeded to defeat the fortification bill, but 
prevented a much greater mischief, and it is now expo- 
sed. Yes, sir, from what is now known, the sins of that 
awful night, the 3d of March, 1835, may have saved the 
Government. We now know, Mr. Speaker, that you 
knew the President desired this immense appropriation, 
and that you kept it secret, and requested others to say 
nothing about it. [can conjecture no good object in 
keeping that secret. Can any gentleman give me a 
reason why the ** views” and wishes of the Executive 
were not made known? 

Sir, if a despotism is to be sprung upon us, for mer 
cy’s sake let it be known, that we may strike it down 
or escape from it! Let us see and know it is approach- 
ing, that we may stand and strike, or, like our fathers, 
‘*take the wings of the morning, and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth,” to escape its iron grasp and 
find a home for the free! Do not give usa secret des 
potism! I pray God to save this country from a secret 
despotism! If there is an unpardonable political sin, it 
is the intent and overt act to bring about a secret des 
potism. lask, why was so much secrecy in relation to 
the views of the Executive necessary? Was there 
more meant than was expressed by that amendment? 1 
confess, sir, [am bewildered and amazed! The chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means covertly 
whispering the wish of the Executive to have placed at 
his disposal $3,000,000, and enjoining secrecy! I can 
conceive of noconduct so reprehensible, so odious, so 
abominable! Done, too, by ‘‘a member of the demo 
cratic republican party”’—done by a representative of 
a free people! Sir, [ was about to say that the Execu- 
tive would not dare to impart a secret of that sort to 
any patriot in Congress: he, any man who loved his 
country, would have spurned the communication with 
indignant warmth, and have exposed it upon the spot! 
{ beg pardon of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] 
for saying this so strongly, as he did not announce the 
fact as soon ashe was told of it. I know, sir, he was 
honest, and I know the circumstances under which the 
secret was whispered into his ear. It no doubt did not 
strike him then as it strikes me now. Sir, if we are to 
have a despotism, | pray Heaven again it may come 
upon us in a bold and manly way. Let the man who is 
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to subdue our liberties come with the boldness of a Na- 
poleon; let him, in the sight of all the people, put on 
the imperial purple and the crown! We will know 
then the worst, and can prepare the armor of our de- 
fence. Icould admire whilst I should strike the tyrant 
of genius and brave ambition, who would attempt to 
seize upon our liberties by force. But, of all despot- 
isms, that brought upon an unsuspecting people, a con- 
fiding, a generous, free people, through the pimps, 
imps, spies, tools, and pensioned trained bands of se- 
cret corruption, is the most loathsome, the most despic- 
able, the most to be dreaded! 

Sir, lremember well that when, that night, two of my 
colleagues (Messrs. Gorpon and Guotsox] warned us 
against trusting so much to the Executive, I, for one, 
denied that it was any ‘‘ pitiful administration or anti- 
administration measure.” I thought so in truth and hon- 
est sincerity. It was expressly denied by gentlemen 
of ‘‘the party,” among the rest by a gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Byxum,] that the President had 
called for this appropriation, and they contended that 
we had no right to infer that it was his wish. When I 
returned home to my good constituents, and was ar- 
raigned for voting three millions to the President to do 
with as he pleased, I vindicated myself most successfully 
from this charge of man-worship, by showing these very 
denials that it was the wish of the President to have this 
appropriation made. It was over and often repeated in 
your presence, Mr. Speaker, and in that of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. CAMBREL- 
ENG,} that the President dia not call for the appropri- 
ation, and that no man, therefore, could be impeached 
for man-worship who voted for it. And it was as fre- 
quently asked whether we would appropriate so large 
a sum without a call from the President. You, sir, and 
the other gentleman, knew the secret, were present, 
and neither corrected the denials nor answered the in- 
guiries! Sir, you permitted truth to fall in the streets. 
Knowing the secret, and not disclosing it, would have 
been bad enough; but knowing it, and keeping it confi- 
dentially——not disclosing it to but one or two individu- 
als, that with the view, too, of obtaining their votes for 
the grant of the three millions, and enjoining secrecy 
upon them--is awfully alarming! The secrecy, I say, 
sir, implies some object in the amendment which is not 
expressed. What was that object? Were three mil- 
lions wanted for a peace establishment? Certainly not, 
in the estimation of the Executive, or it would long ere 
then have been recommended. If for peace, he should 
have given us information at the previous session. 
Without doubt the President did not suddenly find out, 
on the last day of the last Congress, that three millions 
were wanting for a peace establishment. No, it was 
not for peace. 

Was it for war? No. The House was unacquainted 
with any such object. It is true, I believe, the Presi- 
dent was for war at the last Congress, and I do not 
know that he has alighted from his war horse yet. But, 
sir, if war was in the wind, the House was deceived, 
completely deceived, by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, who but the day before with- 
drew his resolution upon French relations, declaring 
that ‘*contingent preparation should be made for war.” 
And here, sir, let me say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that he could not have inferred 
from the resolution ‘to insist upon the execution of 
the treaty”? with France, that preparation for war was 
necessary, because such an inference was precluded by 
the withdrawal of the express resolution to make con- 
tingent preparation for war. I ask, then, was the ob- 
ject of this amendment to make secret preparation for 
war’ Did the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. Cameretenc! suppose that the resolution 
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to make contingent preparation for war, which he with- 
drew, would be published in foreign journals as well as 
our own, and that, taken in connexion with the other 
resolution, to insist upon the execution of the treaty, 
the two would be regarded by France as a threat, when 
this amendment, thus clandestinely smuggled into an 
ordinary appropriation bill, would attract no notice at 
home or abroad, and we at the same time could attain 
the objects of the resolution which he withdrew? 

If such was his policy, why did he not make it known 
to his committee, if not in debate, and let it be under- 
stood generally in the House? Is this to be the pretext? 
Were we to have a war in disguise? Were we to steal 
upon the enemy? Does it become a nation like this to 
put a dagger up sleeve, like an assassin? I protest 
against secret preparations for war, supported by secret 
appropriations! Would war have been now raging or 
not, Congress or no Congress, if that amendment had 
passed? Save me from the question! 

But, for the objects of war or of peace, if the amend- 
ment had been in proper form, I put it to the members 
of the last Congress if there was any necessity for 
secrecy? Neither army nor navy was in a proper con- 
ditition for peace or for war, and the Departments had 
the best reason in the world for an honest and an open 
course. Sir, how much do you suppose the Secretary 
of the Navy now asks, aS an additional appropriation, to 
put your navy in trim? Only $6,337,775! Well, sir, 
we were in no better condition, as I have shown you, on 
the Sd of March, 1835, than we are in now. There 
was then, I say, as this their own estimate shows, reason 
enough for a grant of supplies, which might have been 
honestly and openly stated to us. Why was not this 
estimate then made as it is now’ I mean, sir, in a word, 
was there any object besides peace establishment for 
army and navy, or war, which was meant to be attained 
by the three millions amendment? I fear, sir, that a war 
upon the Treasury for the purpose of Government 
patronage, rather than a war upon France for honor or 
treaty, was meant then, and is meant now! Millions of 
your public money, which is appropriated for the pub- 
lic good, is, by some legerdermain, appropriated into 
the pockets of the pets of ‘‘the party.” Your navy, 


| for instance, since the last war, Iam told, has cost you, 


sir, sixty-five millions of dollars, and for that sum you 
have got afloat, in commission, 1 ship of the line, 4 frig- 
ates, 11 sloops of war, and six smaller vessels! The 
United States has, I am told, sir, fourteen millions of 
property in the Pacific, round Cape Horn, one half of 
which—more than the whole amount of the French 
treaty—might be struck off at a blow by three French 
frigates; and you have on that station, I believe, one 
frigate and two sloops of war! Yes, sir, I have all along 
thought that it was high time we were making prepara- 
tion. I thought so for two reasons: I knew we were 
not upon a respectable peace establishment, and I thought, 
what I think now, that war is not an improbable thing 
when General Jackson desires it. 1 therefore voted for the 
three millions, and more than ever am I for making prep- 
aration, when I fear that the question of peace or war 
depends upon one man alone—he has enough to do his 
bidding, here and elsewhere—and when 1 look at our 
strength compared with that of other nations. 

Twenty million five hundred and fifty-two thousand 
dollars additional appropriation is required to give us 
our relative naval strength, compared with France and 
Great Britain. Five million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars per annum required for ten years, toattain and keep 
afloat such a force. 

I think, sir, when we look upon this comparative 
statement, we cannot say to France, as did the wolf to the 
lamb in the fable: «°° T 


crime enough that she cannot 
resist!” 
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The naval forces of the United States, France, and 
Great Britain, are: 
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man of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Janvis] 
introduced a resolution * that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
increasing the naval force in commission.” 1 opposed 
that resolution, voted against it, and was thrown, by my 
good friends in this House, into a notable minority of 
eighteen. To vindicate that eighteen, and to exemplify 
fully the exact manoeuvre of the three millions amend- 
ment last session, sir, | must detail to you a short history 
of the facts of the case. Some time previous to the 
time when the resolution was offered by the honorable 
chairman, [Mr. Jarvis,] he and I were walking on that 


| highway of the nation, Pennsylvania avenue. We met, 
| sir, & distinguished member of the board of navy commis- 


And I think that this will show us, sir, that, if war | 
was expected or intended, there was a strong necessity | 


to commence preparations for war. Our own quarrel, 


our own weak state of preparation, and our enemy’s | 
strength, should long ago, say I, have admonished the | 
watchful guardians of the nation to be making ready. 


They have been furiously charging upon others, upon 
the Senate of the last Congress, for not putting the 
country in a state of defence. And now, sir, if it can be 
shown that they are themselves the guiltiest of the guilty 
in this high offence, what shall be done with the cul- 
prits? Shall they not have the poisoned chalice return- 
ed to their own lips, which they have offered to others? 
Be it remembered, sir, that the Executive conducts our 


foreign relations—he has known the chance and dangers | 
of war much better than we. Ay, sir, some develop. | 


ments we know were withheld from us. If the country 
should have been preparing for war, then should not the 
President have been making some recoinmendations of 
the kind? Should he not have been warning us to pre- 
pare? Where are the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive, the estimates, the messages, the communications of 
the Departments, up to this very week of this session? 
None—no, not one! Was the President for war during 
the last session? When did he call, or intimate a call, 
for the defence of the country? Sir, will it be believed 
that the Secretary of the Navy has not this session, 
until this present week, furnished your Committee on 
Naval Affairs with the estimates, the ordinary estimates, 
of appropriation? 

And here, sir, | must be permitted to vindicate the 
notable minority of eighteen? 1 intend todo that now— 
to mark facts hereafter as we go along, and note events 
as they occur; for 1am now more than sufficiently ad- 
monished never to leave the defence of my acts in one 
Congress to any subsequent Congress which may follow. 
Yes, sir, no estimates were furnished the committee to 
which I belong by the Navy Department this winter, 
until they were kicked out of it. If it were so great a 
sin not to vote three millions additional for the increase 
of the navy last winter, is it no sin not to ask for one 
cent up to this time this winter’ Sir, it will be recol- 
lected that, on the 11th of January, the honorable chair- 


\ 


| 


sioners—a commodore—who shared in the naval fights 
and victories of the last war. We stopped to holda 
conversation, in which that officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment frankly admitted that our navy required a large 
appropriation, a much largerappropriation than had been 
called for by the Secretary; and said that, ‘* if we got 
into a war with France, we would be whipped for the 
first three years.” ‘Well, sir,” I replied, ‘*if we are 
to be drubbed for that length of time, I think we had 
better take care not to get into the fight, or had better 
begin to prepare for it as soon as possible.” fle said, 
‘© after we were whipped for about that length of time, 
we would begin to get ready,” and begged the honorable 
chairman and myself to have an eye to the necessities 
and wants of the navy. 

Sir, 1am willing to take all the responsibility which 
belongs to me, and sometimes more than belongs to me, 
in case of emergency. But I had begun to suspect, what 
I suspect still, that this French war is but a mere key to 
unlock the Treasury, and that Congress is to be made, 
through the ery of national defence, to take the respon- 
sibility of turning it, and opening the door for patronage. 
If the money should happen to be required, and the ap- 
propriation be popular, the praises all would be shouted 
to the Executive, who had not recommended it; and, if 
unnecessary and unpopular, the curses and the blame 
would be sure to fall on Congress. I, therefore, sir, 
was determined, so far as I could, to block the game-- 
to make those who should, take the responsibility. I 
was willing, and am still, to vote for any reasonable ap- 
propriation, if called for, but I was determined to know 
what additional appropriation would be ‘‘in accordance 
with the views of the Executive,” before the election of 
the next Congress? Accordingly, sir, it was proposed 
in the Committee on Naval Affairs to inquire of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy whether any additional appropriation 
for the increase of the navy was required. This inquiry 
was directed to be made by our honorable chairman, 
[Mr. Jarvis, ] some time before he offered his resolution 
of the 11th instant, and was then pending. No answer 
had been returned to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
though it seems now an answer had been given to the 
honorable chairman. Now, sir, when the honorable 
chairman offered that resolution, will it be believed that 
he knew, for answer from the Secretary, that he (the 
Secretary) had declined to answer the inquiry of the 
committee? When the honorable chairman offered that 
resolution, sir, he did not state that his committee had 
already inquired, and could not get an answer. I did 
not know then, though a member of the committee, that 
our inquiry had been refused an answer, and thought it 
was still pending. If still pending, I thought the reso- 
lution supererogatory. To ascertain whether our inquiry 
had been answered, it will be recollected that I attempt- 
ed to ask a question of the honorable chairman before I 
opposed his resolution; that question was, whether the 
inquiry, on the very same subject of the resolution which 
we had already anticipated, had been answered by the 
Department’? And I hope it is still remembered by th 
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House how I was prevented from obtaining the answer | only, up to this week of this session? Will the gentle- 


which I desired from the honorable chairman. 
the question; the chairman was rising to answer, when 
the Speaker asked, ‘* Does the gentleman from Virginia 
yield the floor?” 


I asked | 


man from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] now embrace him in 


| his mortification and regret, and hand him over to the 
| executioner for not defending the country? 


‘* Yes, to have his question answered | 


by the gentleman from Maine,” (Mr. Janvis.] The ques- 


tion was repeated, and again and again interrupted by 
the Speaker in the same way, until I gave up, sir, in 
despair, the attempt to obtain the answer which was so 
necessary for the correct information of the House. It 
was the first time since I have been a member, sir, that 
Lever saw a gentleman thus interrupted and positively 


prevented from obtaining an answer to an inquiry for | 


information courteously put to a member in his seat. 
But, sir, I can confirm a remark which was made the 


other day, that the Speaker may, if he will, by many | 


tricks upon order, and courtesy too, exercise undue pow- 
ers over the proceedings of this body. So it was; an 
honest inquiry was, it seemed to me designedly, stifled 
in the case which I put. The answer was not obtained, 
which, if it had been obtained, I flatter myself there 
would have been apparently either no necessity for the 


resolution of the honorable chairman, or there would | 


have been no minority of 18. The resolution passed 
with a vote in the affirmative of 164. And what then 
did the Committee on Naval Affairs do? How ‘* inquire 
into the expediency of increasing the naval force in com- 
mission,” without going right back to the Department, 
which had already once refused to answer the very same 


| of his foot. 


inquiry? We did order a written inquiry to be immedi- | 


ately directed to the Secretary, which is now answered 
by a written communication, but which also, I am told, 
would not have been answered, but for a circumstance 
and an influence which I am not authorized to name. 
Yes, sir, the answer has at last come, and what does it 
disclose? Why, that the Department does want more 
than six millions for the navy alone! The Department 
of War also has, within this week, crept out of its shell, 
and called for more than five millions! Fleven millions 
now, instead of three, actually wanted, and if wanted 
now, was wanting on the 3d of March, 1835, and no call, 
no recommendation, no estimates, until almost this very 
moment! Now, sir, does this need comment? Has there 
not been clearly an attempt to shuffle off responsibility 
on Congress? Is it not a plain case that ‘the party” 
and its Departments have been longing wishfully for a 
full sweep at the public coffers, but they wanted you 
and I to take out the money for them? If we refuse, 
the cry is raised, ** You are against defending the coun- 
try; the next step for you is to join the enemy!” 

Sir, I will not put my hand into the Treasury of the 
people until | know specifically for what their money is 
to be expended. Why, sir, even after the House had 
adopted the resolution to inquire, and before an answer, 
by some new mode of appropriating, the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to ensure relief to the Secretary, I 
suppose, reported an increase of two millions to the or- 
dinary navy bill, voluntarily, and without any call or in- 
formation from the Department, for aught we know! 
Sir, this mode of voluntarily appropriating enormous 
sums, without message, without estimates, without rec- 
ommendation, or information, or responsibility, on the 
part of the Executive, other than in expending them, 
will soon corrupt the Government, and make Congress 
but the mere tool of the Executive! And now, sir, 
what judgment shall be passed upon this same Secretary 
of the Navy, who admits now, by his own showing, that 
more than six millions additional are, and have been all 
the time, required for the ‘increase of the navy,” and 
who yet has never made any recommendation whatever, 
either to this or the last Congress, except for two frig- 
ates, three sloops of war, and four steam-vessels, which 
was meant as an increase (to the peace establishment 
Vor. XIL.—145 
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Sir, my distinguished friend from South Carolina [ Mr. 
Tuomrson] told the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CamBRELENG) the other day, that ‘it is the fashion of 
‘the party’ not to shrink from responsibility.” My hon- 
orable friend has convinced me that he is a most excel- 
lent judge of men and things, but he was mistaken that 
time. No, sir! General Jackson, in perfect accord- 
ance with his high-toned independence of mind and ac- 
tion, assumes responsibility, but ‘the party” shrinks, 
and skulks, and dodges, in fear and trembling! When 
Jupiter shakes the empyrean heights, all the gods trem- 
ble! When Jackson frowns and stamps his foot, rises 
in his majesty, and says ‘*I take the responsibility!” all 
the sycophants of ‘*the party” quake with fear! Wit- 
ness the deposite question. When the President went 
forth in doubtful contest against the bank, there was a 
**little man” who trembled from his hair to his heels, 
[here some one said he had no hair,] right, sir, his head 
is bald--from the crown, then, of his head to the sole 
His knees smote together with fright du- 
ring the battle, but the moment the victory was achiev- 
ed, out sprang the Lilliputian from behind the Old 
Hero, and strutted, hectoring over the dead body of the 
monster monopoly! So it was, sir, with that very three 
millions amendment. I have no doubt the President 
was independent and honest enough to have recom- 
mended it boldly, but ** the party” leaders kept the rec 
ommendation secret; and when the sum was reduced so 
low as to disappoint the Old Hero, and to rouse his 
wrath to veto the bill, ‘the party” were manoeuvring, 
and dodging, and whispering, and cutting, and shuffling 
through the Capitol, and sending billets, to change the 
responsibility of the failure of the fortification bill from 
the President to the Senate! Thatisthe secret. Sir, 
when it is found that any measure will succeed and ag- 
grandize the ‘*little man,” then ‘* the party” will take 
the responsibility--not before. So it was this very ses- 
sion with this same Secretary of our Navy. If there 
had been no responsibility, no popularity to risk in rec- 
ommending six millions for the increase of the navy, the 
service would not now be suffering for appropriations. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is a certain class of men who, 
put them where you will, in any situation in life, will 
piddle—I mean old bachelors! I never will henceforth 
support any man for the presidency who will appoint a 
bachelor to any office of honor or profit, and especially 
of responsibility. An old bachelor, sir, isa ‘* withered 
fig tree’”’—-he is a ‘vis inertia’ Old bachelors are too 
near akin to old maids! 

Sir, when the Executive desires an appropriation, if 
he will ** give me the information of the state of the 
Union,’”? which he is bound to give, and show me that 
the public good requires it, and how and for what it is 
to be made, I, for one, will never be niggardly in voting 
supplies. The Naval Committee has already, without 
recommendation from the Executive, or instructions 
from this House, of its own motion, inquired into the ex- 
pediency of increased appropriations. My policy and 
views are the same as when I voted for the three mil- 
lions amendment. If war is to come, I fear only the 
consequences of being unprepared. We have the sin- 
ews of war, and should apply them in time. With an 
overflowing Treasury, and a quarrel with France to 
settle, I would have voted liberally the supplies asked 
for, but until now none have been called for. 1am for 
peace--peace! for the sake of peace! But, if war must 
come, we must be ready. Since the rejection of the 


|} most conciliatory overture of con promise, unless there 


be a mediation of some sort, | cannot see how war is to 
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besvebied. France will not strike, but she will not pay 
the money. We will not explain, it seems; and, having 
the cause of war on our part, we cannot remain inactive. 
But, sir, I do not mean to say I am for war, or to discuss 
that question at all. I only mean now to say that I shall 
not take part with France against the President, much 
Jess will I against the Congress of the United States. 
I shall go for my country, ‘‘right or wrong.” And, 
sir, as I would not- I am sure the President will agree 
with me in this, for he knows all about the sport--pit 

a game chicken without his gaffs on, I might, perhaps, 
adominico, just to see him killed--much less would I 
send out our old ships, which have whipped the proud- 
est of England’s navy, to fight Frenchmen, without 
batteries complete, and the gallant sons of our army 
and navy, without swords and buckler, and mail of 
triple steel! But, sir, | must have the recommendation, 
the estimates, the data, and there must be no juggling! 
Let the Executive come forward and recommend what 
is tobe done. I will rely chiefly upon his knowledge 
of the wars. He should have come forward last session. 
We must have communications from the Departments. 
They know of the necessity, of which we are ignorant. 


Even the ** fourth department” of the Government, the | 


Globe, has been furnished with more information than 
has been given to us, to whom it is all, all, without res- 


ervation, due. If war does depend upon the will of 


one man, he will have enough to do his bidding, to vote 
when he bids them vote, to be silent when he bids them 
in short, to say ‘fay or no,” as he may prompt. 

Sir, | must hereafter—I have been bitten once by low 
party tricks and chicanery, practised to put an immense 
sum atthe secret service of ‘*the party’--I say I must 
hereafter know to acertainty that an appropriation is to 
be applied to the purposes of national defence, and not 
of electioneering, before I vote for it. Every man in 
the Government is now authorized and franked to elec- 
tioneer, from Indian agents and postmasters up to the 
President. Wenow have a President electioneering for 
his successor, and it is time the nation was told of it 
with the voice ofa trumpet! Sir, since the publication 
of that letter of outrageous dictation and of justification 
of **the Government patronage in conflict with the pu- 
rity of elections;” that letter to a member of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, which appears in the Government 
official, and is there not only justified but lauded, 
claiming the right to employ all his constitutional pow- 
ers to expunge a resolution of one branch of Congress, 


and the right to interfere with a independence of 


State and Federal Legislatures, I feel constrained, by 
the love om bear my country, to alg aloud and spare 
not!” , | wish to see the public mind concentrated 
on ae facts. 

jut to return from this digression. The three mil. 
lions amendment passed; and, after a disagreement, the 
Senate adhered. Was it disrespectful to adhere? The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Anams,] whol thought 
was ‘fin a stew” all that dreadful night, seems now 
to have a holy horror of the word “adhere.” IT under- 
stood the Senate, sir, as strongly asserting only the doc- 
trine of specific appropriation; not as dissenting from 
the ordinary items of the bill, and not as objecting to a 
reasonable amount of additional appropriation formally 
enacted. The Senate, sir, did not know ‘the secrets! And 
shall the Senators—among the rest an honored Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Warret,] who knows his duty 
generally as well as any man without being told, who 
was once trusted by the President first of any, and de- 
serves now to be trusted with his confidence more than 
all his present friends, who, when he was in confidence, 
kept it honorably, and the confidence itself was honora- 
ble and patriotic--shall they, shall he, be accused and 
condemned for not knowing without hearing the Exec- 
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ulive secret? Shall he be required to know without 
being told—to vote without knowing why? Why, sir, 
the service is hard enough to do the sovereign will and 
good pleasure of potentates when the bidding comes 
loud and authoritatively, and that Senator is not one 
who is likely to obey orders from any power but that 
of his own people and their Legislature; but to do the 
will of his master without bidding, and to know that 
will without being told, is too much to expect of any 
slave. If this is a sin, I hope, sir, that he and his friends 
will ever have to plead guilty. Sir, the Senate knew 
no **why or wherefore”? whatever for the passage of 
that amendment--they were taken by surprise--they re- 
spectfully disagreed. ‘The House refused to recede, 
and insisted. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 

Avams] voted to recede from the three millions amend- 
; ment, and yet yesterday he asserted that any one ** who 
; would refuse to vote for that amendment had but one 
other step to take, and that step would be to join the ene- 
my and assist in battering down the walls of the Capitol.’’ 

{Mr. Avams here rose to explain. Ie had made no 
personal allusion, he said, to any member of this Con 
gress, nor to any individual member of the last Congress. 
He had personified a sentiment, and his remarks were 
applied to that personification. ] 

Mr. Wisk. Iam glad to stand corrected; I quoted 
the language in order to be put right. ‘* The personi- 
fication of a sentiment!” I see it, sir; I can give it 
form, size, color-—a skin, muscle, bone, and sinew. If 
can make it a palpable man, whose cranium the phre- 
nologists would mark as very intellectual. 1 understand 
now that this is a Massachusetts war, and it is not for 
me, sir, to meddle with it. If I understand the gentle- 
man’s explanation for receding, it was to prevent the 
loss of the bill; and yet, sir, when the House was for 
adhering, did he not adhere too? [Mr. Apams shook his 
head.] So it is: the gentleman did vote for once, twice, 
to recede. Generally, if any man ever does adhere, 
adhere, and adhere, it is he. I voted for the amend 
ment, and adhered to it throughout. I was not in the 
secret. Iwas on the verge of a precipice, and I might 
have had to thank the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Avams] for a vote which might have saved me from 
an awful plunge into error. 

When the House asked for a conference, the Senate 
readily agreed, and appointed conferees on its part. 
The conferees of the two Houses agreed on reducing 
the appropriation from three millions to eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and on making it more specific. And 
I now again ask the honorable gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. CamsnrE ene, ] the chairman of the conferees 
of the House, whether, when he left the conference, 

after agreement to report, he did not intend to re- 
| port?) Why did he not report? Sir, I said yesterday 
there were two conjectures. I say now there are 
| three modes of accounting for the failure of the hon 
| orable gentleman’s intention. One is, that the report 
| failed because of a word in the ear, whispered by 
two high functionaries between the conference-room 
and that door, [pointing to the door next to the Speak 
| er’s room,] or the gentleman’s seat in the House. Were 
| there not two such ** busybodies”’ in the way of duty to 
| report? Another is, sir, that there was a special com- 
munication, a billetdoux, handed to the honorable ge: 
} tleman, (Mr. CampretenG,] in his seat, after he came 
| in from the conference. Was there sucha billet, and 
| what was its purport? <A third is, that there was a spe- 
cial visit, in person, from a certain distinguished Senatot 

of **the party,” [Mr. S W——t, Jr.] What did 
| he say? Was not the burden of all three, the whisper, 

the billet, and the special messenger—(the Senator 
| stooped low from his high degree, to become a runnet 
{ between the two Houses)—that the conferces of the 
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House had done wrong to agree to reduce the sum? 
That eight hundred thousand dollars was a ‘ poor, piti- 
ful sum,”’ which would not satisfy the President? That 
the President had risen up in wrath, and sworn that he 
would veto the bill, because the Senate had refused the 
whole grant of three millions, and that they should be 
made to bear the loss of the whole bill? Did not the 
intrigue then assume a double aspect of policy, to ward 
off from the President the responsibility of vetoing the 
bill which he had sworn to veto, and to throw the re- 
sponsibility and odium of the failure of the bill on the 
Senate? This was the abominable game; it was too bad 
to juggle us first out of our independence of legislation, 
and then out of our character! There are five high 
Witnesses to attest these acts, if a committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire, who may be called on. You may go to 
the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth highest officers 
of your Government; and, sir, I should like to see them 
thoroughly cross-examined. We have hada most im- 
portant fact disclosed lately. The secret journal of the 
Senate has been opened, and a certain endorsement of 
its Clerk has been exposed. Now, sir, that Secretary 
of the Senate is a most excellent, good, and pious man, 
with a high and due sense of propriety. He would be 
cautious to endorse nothing which was not only true, 
but proper to be endorsed. But I must ask if all was 
endorsed which was said? I could not shut my ears, sir, 
to the rumors which passed from seat to seat that awful 
night. Suppose the Senate did send a message to the 
Executive that night, rejecting a certain nomination; 
and suppose, in reply, the President had told the Sec- 
retary, ‘I will receive no further communication from 
the d——d rascals; the Senate is defunct!” Iam sure, 
sir, such an answer would have been undignified and 
unbecoming, and that the Secretary’s strict sense of 
propriety, and of what was due to the President and to the 
Senate, would have prevented him from endorsing all 
that was said. And yet this committee, if raised, and it 
inquire faithfully, may bring out many such facts. 

Sir, L repeat that there was no disposition on the part 
of the Senate or the House to defeat the fortification bill 
Both Houses did their duty, and both 
are now equally interested to guard against such inter- 
terence for the future as actually prevented both Houses, 
though ready and willing, from doing their duty. Yes, 
sir; the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. R. M. Jonson] 
challenged me, at the beginning of this session, to specify 
acts of executive intermeddling or interference with the 
independence of the legislation of Congress. I gave 
him, sir, one pretty strong case; but here is one still 
stronger. None could be stronger. On the last night 
of the last Congress, both Houses of Congress, I assert, 
and have proved, were not only ready and willing, but 
anxiously endeavoring, to pass a law which the President 
himself says, and which I admit, was very important to 
the public interests, with large majorities in each in 
favor of the law, and the two Houses agreeing, by spe- 
cial conference; and they could not and did not get the 
bill through, in consequence of the minions and pimps 
of the Executive tampering with their tools in the House 
of Representatives! 

Now, sir, if the gentleman wants a stronger case than 
that, I cannot imagine it. I know such was the fact; 
and though all **the Government” should swear to the 
contrary, I should know and believe the fact until the 
day of my death. Is it to be borne, that some twenty or 
thirty of a trained band shall, by reducing us below a 
quorum, reduce a majority of both Houses of Congress 
below the foot of the Executive? Shall we be thus in. 
terrupted in our business by ‘fa fragment” of * the 
party,”’ doing the bidding of their idol? Is this an ad- 
ministration of the Government in the spirit and letter of 
the constitution, which makes the legislative department 
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independent of the Executive, and intends that it shall 
be a check upon the Executive? Will the people suffer 
this monstrous violence to the theory and practice of 
their Government? Oh! that I could raise my voice to 
a pitch of remonstrance which could go forth through- 
out this land; which could reach every hamlet, every 
home, and every heart of the people; which could speak, 
trumpet-tongued, to every man who has in his bosom a 
spark of the spirit of the free! I would rouse a resist- 
ance to this misrule, this corruption, this patricide of 
‘*the party,” which would soon determine whether the 
many or the few shall rule the destinies of this republic! 

Sir, the whole mass of power which is conferred by 
the constitution on all the departments of this Govern- 
ment is nearly as great as the whole power of any Gov- 
ernment of any civilized people. But the theory of our 


| Government so distributes this power among different 
| branches or departments as to check and counter- 


balance, restrain and control each other mutually. 


| Power with us is so neutralized to do harm, and so well 


poised to do good, in the theory of our constitution, that 
the Government was made free at the same time it was 
made efficient. But, sir, the practice of the Govern- 
ment has of late so perverted the theory of the constitu- 
tion, that, through corruption, we are fast becoming 
bound hand and foot, and a single department is absorb- 
ing the whole mass of power. The principle of “the 
party” is now warring upon one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the constitution, to keep separate, distinct, and 
independent, the legislative and the executive depart- 
ments. That principle, without which this Government 
cannot remain free, is totally undermined by the policy 
of parties to elect legislators to support—that is, to do 
the will of—Presidents! Is there no jealousy of the Ex- 
ecutive left? Noesprit de corpsin Congress? Gone! gone! 

Sir, I must remind the House that on the Cumberland 
road bill there were 174 members present and voting. 
That the very next vote there was—no quorum. 

Here Mr. Wise read a list of the names of members 
who voted on the Cumberland road bill, and did not 
vote on the next vote, or Moore and Letcher resolution. 
There were 66in number. Of these, Van Buren men, 
50; opposition and for White, 16. 

On the Cumberland road bill there were 174 votes. 


Of these there were, Van Buren men, 87; opposition 
and for White, 87. 

Parties were equal on that vote. On the Letcher res- 
olution there were 113 votes. Van Buren men, 35; 


opposition and for White, 80. 

Can this extraordinary desertion of Van Buren men 
be accounted for but upon the supposition of design? 
And, too, when it was known they were nearly all pres- 
ent in the House’? While the opposition and White 
men had retained their numbers to 7, there was a falling 
off of Van Buren men of 54!'—5¢4 out of While the 
opposition and White men continued in their places, 
giving their votes until the close of the session, the Van 


Buren men did not again, except a small minority, 
answer to their names. 

On Mr. Jarvis’s motion to adjourn, there were 118 
votes. Van Buren men, 41; opposition and tor White, 77 

On Mr. Carmichael’s motion to adjourn, there were 
111 votes. Van Buren men, 39; op] tion and for 
White, 72. 

Is not the conclusion irresistible that t airman of 
the Committee on r reign Af} i \l { Mi tELEN 3} 
might, at any moment after his return from the conler- 
ence, until the a \j ‘urnment of the ILouse, by a nod or 
a whisper, have summoned from t hiding places a 
quorum, and saved the loss of the fortification bill? 
Woudd not Roderick’s men have ri p at the whistle? 
Does not the gentle » from N y know that he 
might at any til !a quorun Did he exert 
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himself to get a quorum? Did he not, and did not you, 
Mr. Speaker, busily endeavor to persuade members 
who had conscientious scruples not to vote to make a 
quorum? Did not Churchill C. Cambreleng protest, 
by speech on the floor, (see Glube of the 5th of March, 
1835,) against the right to compel members to answer 
the call for a quorum, when he all the time was voting 
himself? Did not Mr. Barringer, of North Carolina, 
charge the intrigue at the time, and offer to specify 
names? Was not Abijah Mann, jr., of New York, who 
refused to vote on every question from the last quorum 
to the adjournment, sitting in the House calling for the 
yeas and nays, when attempts would be made to get 
along without a call? Did not Mr. Barringer tell him he 
had no right to call for yeas and nays, as he said he was 
no longer a member? and did he not claim to be as much 
a member as any body? Having pledged himself to 
vote for the Letcher resolution, did he not inform Mr. 
Letcher he could not then vote for it? And did not 
Letcher reply, ‘*f knew the Van Buren colts would slip 
their bridles!” When Samuel Beardsley refused to 
vote, did not the honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Lea] move to expel him from the House? But 
there were nearly 150 members who actually voted upon 
the three calls of yeas and nays after 12 o’clock at night. 
Different squads would come in and vote at different 
times! The leaders--oh, yes! the leaders—were all 
present: were they not here, of course? That was one 
finesse, and the other was to march and countermarch 
the followers, so as that each one might claim to have 
voted. But the proof is positive that there was a quorum 
actually voting after the Cumberland road bill and 12 
o’clock, to the last, but voting at different times! My 
name is among the number of those who voted on the 
Cumberland road bill, and I failed to vote twice after- 
wards. Mr. Gilmer’s conduct struck me, and I hesita- 
ted to vote until I was satisfied by my colleague, [Mr. 
Mercer, ] and when I saw the miserable, infernal game 
which was playing, { would have voted at all hazards, 


and did vote, as the journals will show, on the last vote | 


of the session, to help to make a quorum, and against 
adjournment! And now, sir, what shall we say to these 


would not for the world have had the fortification bill 
to fail? Shall they not have meted out to them that 
measure of vituperation which they have meted to the 
Senate? Shall they not now be hunted down with the 
furies and scorpions of abuse, not only for failing to do 
a duty which was unpardonable in the Senate, but fora 
knowingly wilful false accusation? Hurrah for such 
patriots! They are for national defence! h, shame! 
Oh, honesty! Oh, truth! 

Sir, the gentlemen have got into a hornet’s nest by 
troubling—impudently gasconading about the failure of 
that bill. They are bitten by their own dogs! Oh, 
yes! the hour had come for their beautiful trick. I 
would ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ap- 
ams] if he never signed bills after 12 o’clock at night on 
the last night of a session, when he was President? Sir, 
I can prove by the manuscript minutes of your Clerk 
that there was a quorum inthe House. Here isa book, 
the title of which is ‘*Twenty-third Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion—Minutes of the House of Representatives.”? In 
this book we find this entry on Tuesday, March the 3d, 
when the main question was taken on the resolution to 
compensate Robert P. Letcher: ‘‘Ayes 113; noes 3. No 
quorum--many members declined to answer, though 
standing at the Clerk’s desk, because it was supposed to 
be past 12 o’clock.”? Only seven members were wanting 
then, but three afterwards, to make a quorum, and many 
members declined to answer! Sir, there was a quofum, 
and a quorum at the command of “the party.” Let it 
never hereafter be denied. 
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(Mr. Wise then gave a summary and review of ma- 
terial facts. ] 

Sir, what caused the Senate to send us that message 
which I deem so respectful, and which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] deems was so insolent? 
The Senate was warned of treachery! When that spe- 
cial messenger, that Senator, was seen dodging in and 
out--he was no ghost, sir; if one, he isa very red-faced 
ghost, he is a cogniac-looking ghost! [Here Mr. Wise 
paused, and glanced his eye around, to see him in the 
hall.] The Senate, sir, was warned of treachery. They 
then reminded the House of the report of the confer- 
ence. What less could that body do to defend itself 
from the Machiavelian plot against it? Was there such 
a spectacle ever exhibited in this Capitol before, 
as atrap set for one branch of Congress? This mes 
sage called out the jesuitical excuse that the hour 
had come—there was no quorum--‘‘sorry, regretted 
very much, but the Senate must take the responsi- 
bility!”—immediately the plot revealed itself! Sir, 
{ hope that condition of things, and this exposure, 
will stand a solitary warning to ‘*the party” not to 
jeopard again the interests of the country, by its low, 
servile tricks of corruption! ‘The party” wished to 
say, by resolution, in reply, that we had finished our 
business, when this bill was untouched. Hour after hour 
had the Senate politely waited for this fortification bill 
to be sent to them for their concurrence, and Mr. F. O. 
J. Smith moved to say to them—‘‘we have completed 
our business!” And at last, sir, the House did ignobly 
adjourn without completing its business, including this 
bill. Sir, I have not to take back one word of what I 
said yesterday about the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress. Except on one solitary question I shall ever 
think of the last House of Representatives with disgust. 
We had a President at the last session bent, I think, on 
war! The House was subservient, succumbing and ser- 
vile to his wishes on every other question but that. 
The temper and the example of the House on that ques- 
tion were noble, and worthy of imitation for all time 
tocome. The gentleman from Massachusetts may well 


) | claim it as one of the brightest achievements of his civil 
men of the immaculate--the only patriotic men—who | 


career, that he united us unanimously in one of the 
noblest sentiments which ever actuated the patriot— 
however divided amongst ourselves, in our own house- 
hold as brothers, to present an undivided front to a for- 
eign foe! We acted wisely and temperately. And, sir, 
the real secret is, the reason the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs did not report sooner, not until the last moment, 
and then in the form of that three millionsamendment, was, 
that the chairman [Mr. CamBretEnc] dared not report 
counter to the sense of the people on the one side, or to 
the sense of the President on the other! When we act 
wisely, though counter to the President, the praise re- 
dounds to the Executive; and when any thing wrong is 
done, no matter by whom, the Senate is now-a-days made 
the scapegoat to bear all the sins of *‘the party” to 
which they are so much opposed! 

Before I conclude, sir, permit me to reply briefiy to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] That 
gentieman protests, with great emphasis, against the ac- 
cusation of sycophancy and man-worship to General Jack- 
son? We have fallen upon strange times. The times 
have monstrously changed, and some of us have changed 
with them. Iara frequently at a loss, sir, to determine 
which side of the question that gentleman is on. At 
the last session he made one speech for war, another 
for peace, another for war again; and, at last, I 
thought, was about right. It has lately been said, 
and { believe he authorized it by a letter to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Peance,] that 
he has changed his politics once more in his latter 
days. If so, sir, I shall be glad of it; for he has had the 
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fortune always, I believe, to prostrate his own friends. | laws, its constitution, and the spirit of its institutions, 


I shall rejoice, sir, for another, the best evidence to Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and all the democratic 
States—all the old democratic party—where the old 
federal States and the old Hartford-convention federal- 
ists are rallying! I believe no man knows his own kind 
better than the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and I know there is a great change, somehow 
or other, in the old Jackson party. Sir, a new- 
fangled democracy has sprung up, and renegado fed- 
eralists, of whom it has been said that ‘they haunt- 
ed the graves of such men as Hamilton and Jay like 
vampyres,” are now among the present democrats in 
the land. 

The gentleman says his object in introducing this res- 
olution is to arrive at truth, and to produce harmony be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress. Sir, I fear his means 
will defeat his ends. He will, by this resolution, re-an- 
imate and arm the dead Hector, once, he says, dragged 
around the walls of this Capitol by the victorious Achilles. 
Instead of an inquiry after truth, the business of this com- 
mittee will be to arraign the Senate of the United States, 
and to break down that body, which cannot stand much 
longer. It has withstood already more than I thought 
it could bear, and I will not consent to apply another 
catapult to its walls. The gentleman will find himself 
mistaken. Instead of harmony, he will array House 
against House, and the legislative department, divided 
against itself, must fall. The policy of the Executive, 
when it means to consolidate all power in itself, will 
ever be to divide and conquer. I will not aid the Ex- 


ecutive against Congress. Instead of being united here, | 


to a man, against encroachments of the Executive, it 
seems we are to be made ourselves the instruments and 
the tools of executive aggrandizement. Will there 
never be any peace in the land until every institution is 
prostrated to that one? I hope the gentleman does not 
mean to enlist usin this fatal and unprecedented war 
upon the Senate. Sir, if I differed as widely as the 
poles from the Senate on subjects of past differences, I 
would now, in these fearful times of consolidating all 
power in the Executive, endeavor to become reconciled 
to that body, and to meet it on common grounds of 
peace and harmony and united action. Behold the 
spectacle of the two Houses of Congress wrangling, to 
the destruction of each other, upon the point of dispute 
which failed to do the sovereign will and good pleasure 
of the Executive, which will and good pleasure was 
never graciously made known to either. Would that 
be the Congress which our fathers created by the con- 
stitution to be watchful and jealous of executive power’ 


They created us to be a check, to preserve the equilib- | 


rium of power, and we are to quarrel about which shall 
yield most to a department which at best is but co-ordi- 
nate! Tsay, sir, such a Congress as some would make 
us is not the Congress which the founders of our Gov- 
ernment intended; and, when we yield our jealous in- 
dependence, the Congress of the constitution will be 
dead, dead, dead! With the power of appointing the 
Judiciary to decide upon laws, and with the power of 
controlling, by the bribes of appointment, the legislators 
who are to enact the laws, the President, if he will 
abuse his trusts, is omnipotent, and the Government is 
consolidated inthe Executive. Oh! that I could inspire 


my fellow-members of this House, and the whole Ameri- | 


can pecple, to rise up in time against excessive execu- 
tive power! The time has come when every man, in 
private life and in public, when the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, should meet together for the safety 
of the Government. Whilst that is at stake, let us con- 


ciliate and cheer each other, and say—It is not you of 
the Senate, nor you of the House of Representatives, 
who have sinned so grievously against the country, its 


but you, the minions of the Executive! 

Sir, I denounce the attempt to charge the loss of the 
fortification bill upon the Senate, on the part of those 
who make it, knowing it to be false, to be a base fraud 
and imposition upon the country! 





Saturpay, Janvany 23. 
LOSS OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion yesterday offered by Mr. J. Q. Apams: 

Resolved, That so much of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session as relates to the failure, at 
the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, be referred to 
a select committee, with instructions to inquire into, 
and report to the House, the causes and circumstances 
of the failure of the bill. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Witttams, 
of North Carolina, to amend, by adding “* with power 
to send for persons and papers’’-- 

Mr. WISE resumed and concluded the remarks com- 
menced by him yesterday, as given entire in preceding 
pages. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose and remarked that he had 
not kalf so much to say as had been said by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and he was not disposed, at this late 
hour, to say any thing. But, with the indulgence of the 
House, he would take an opportunity to correct some 
extraordinary mistakes into which the gentleman from 
| Virginia had fallen. His object was, however, not so 
| much to reply to the gentleman from Virginia, as to 
| reach a gentleman who began this war upon him at the 
| last session. In what the gentleman from Virginia had 
stated there was no novelty. He had brought forward 
nothing which had not been published in every opposi- 
tion paper in the Union, for the last six months. He 
would promise the House to exhibit to them a document 
published in the city of Philadelphia, while a certain 
Senator was in that city, after the close of the last ses- 
sion, which would prove unequivocally the falsehood of 
the charges made against him. Mr. C. repeated that 
his object was to reach that Senator. This much of his 
purpose he would announce. He should shrink from 
no responsibility, and wished to disguise no facts. He 
should vindicate himself from the charges made against 
him, and bring his argument to this conclusion: ‘* Let 
| the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrung.” With 
| a view to embrace the first opportunity which might be 
afforded to him to address the House, he now moved 
that the House adjourn. 

The House then adjourned. 





Monpay, January 25 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ADAMS presented the petition of one hundred 
and seven females, residing in his congressional district, 
| praying the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
| District of Columbia. 
| Mr. HAMMOND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS. I claim the floor, and shall not yield 
it. I move that the petition be referred to a select com- 
mittee, with instructions. 

Mr. GLASCOCK hoped that the gentleman would 
| not— 

Mr. ADAMS. I call to order. 

The CHAIR said that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was entitled to the floor. The petition which the 
| oe proposed to present was still in his posses- 

sion 
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Mr. ADAMS moved that the petition be received; 
and was proceeding to discuss the propriety of its re- 
ception, when 

Mr. HARDIN rose to a question of order. It was 
not in order, in his estimation, to discuss the motion of 
the gentleman at this time. The order of business now 
seemed to be, first, prayers, then the journal was read, 
and afterwards, on almost every morning, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] made a speech. 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had made a motion to receive a petition, and 
was proceeding to discuss that motion. The Chair had 
heretofore decided that it was competent to do so. The 
gentleman was therefore not out of order. 

Mr. CRAIG appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if this appeal was not identical 
with the one which was pending on his motion? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. EVANS asked for the yeas and nays on the appeal; 
which were ordered. 

The SPEAKER stated the question. The Chair de- 
cided that it was competent, under the rules, upona 
motion to receive a petition, to discuss the propriety of 
its reception at the time it was offered; the 45th rule 
not applying toa petition not in the possession of the 
House. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved to postpone the question of 
order, and the matters connected with it, until Saturday 
next. His object was to enable members to present 
petitions. 

After a few remarks by Mr. HARDIN, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to amend the motion by 
substituting Monday next for Saturday. 


Mr. HARPER was opposed toa postponement. He | 


was prepared to vote upon the appeal at this time. 

Mr. REED suggested that the subject should be post- 
poned until Tuesday week. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY accepted the suggestion as a 
modification of his motion. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON then modified his motion so as to 
postpone the appeal, &c., until Tuesday week. 

Mr. MILLER thought the sooner the question upon 
the appeal was decided the better; he therefore moved 
the previous question, the effect of which, he under- 
stood, would be a direct vote upon the appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The previous question was seconded, 85 to 73. 


Mr. MERCER asked for the yeas and nays on order- | 


ing the main question to be put; which were refused; 
and the House decided that the question should be put 
without a count. 

The question, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the House? was decided in the affirma- 
tive, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Ash, Banks, Barton, Beale, 
Bean, Bockee, Boon, Bovee, Boyd, Bunch, Bynum, 
John Calhoon, William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell, Carr, Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John F. H. Claiborne, Cleve- 
land, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Cramer, Cushman, 
Darlington, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Dromgoole, 
Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, French, Fry, William K. 
Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet, 
Glascock, Grantland, Griffin, Haley, Hamer, Hammond, 
Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Henderson, Hiester, Holsey, Hop- 
kins, Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Hunstman, Inger- 
soll, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Joseph Johnson, Richard 
M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, John W. 
Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kin- 
nard, Lane, Lansing, Lawler, Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, 
Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, 
Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, William Mason, Mo- 
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ses Mason, Maury, May, McComas, McKay, McKeon, 
McKim, McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Morris, 
Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Dutee J. 
Pearce, JamesA. Pearce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Pinckney, 
John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Rogers, 
Seymour, Shields, Shinn, Smith, Spangler, Standefer, 
Storer, Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, Waddy 
Thompson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Underwood, 
Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, White, Whittle- 
sey, Lewis Williams—142. 

Narys—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Ileman Allen, 
Bell, Bond, Briggs, Brown, George Chambers, Jolin 
Chambers, Childs, Clark, Craig, Denny, Evans, Ever- 
ett, Philo C. Fuller, Granger, Graves, Grayson, Gren 
nell, Hiland Hall, Hannegan, Hard, Hardin, Harper, 
Hazeltine, Hoar, Howell, Hunt, William Jackson, Janes, 
Laporte, Lawrence, Lay, Lincoln, Lucas, Samson 
Mason, McCarty, McKennan, Mercer, Moore, Parker, 
Franklin Pierce, Peyton, Phillips, Reed, Rencher, Rob- 
ertson, Russell, Schenck, William B. Shepard, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd, Slade, Sloane, Steele, Taliaferro, 
Vanderpoel, Vinton, Sherrod Williams—59. 

Mr. ADAMS said he was glad the question had been 
at last decided. By the decision, every member of the 
House, having a petition to present, is authorized to de- 
bate, as long as he shall think proper, the question of 
reception, whether on slavery or any other subject 
He had heretofore endeavored to keep a discussion of 
the question out of the House, and should not now take 
up the time of the House longer than to state the rea- 
sons why he had moved the reference of the petition to 
a select committee. Mr. A. said his special reason 
was that the petition just presented came from his own 
immediate constituents. Heretofore, until the present 
session, he had never received but one single petition 
from his own immediate constituents, and that one sign- 
ed by but very few, because it was well known, from the 
time that he presented the fifleen petitions from ci izens 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, that he should 
not support the prayer of such petitions. But since the 
commencement of the present Congress, he had receiv- 
ed one or two petitions from his own constituents, and 
the one which he had offered to the House was endors- 
ed ‘* The within petition of the ladies of Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, is committed to the hands of Jonny 
Quincy Apams, with a request that he shall present it, 
and further its object.””. Mr. A. said he was requested 
to present it, and from a portion of his constituents 
from whom every deference was due; he meant from 
ladies. It was sent to him not only with the request that 
he should present it to the House, but that he should 
further its object. He wished the petition received and 
referred to a select committee, but if referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, he would be 
satisfied; but he wished it referred to a committee, 
which would make a report that would satisfy the peti- 
tioners that their prayer ought not to be granted. He 
begged of those who could command a majority in the 
House, and who were as unwilling as he was to make 
the abolition question a stumblingblock, to take a 
course which would treat the petitions with respect; to 
examine and present, with the utmost force, the reasons 
which should justify the House in not granting the 
prayer of the petitioners. 

He believed that to be the best course to effect the 
desired object. He believed it io be the true course to 
let error be tolerated, to grant freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, and apply reason to put it down. 
He had no sort of doubt but that a committee of the 
House could furnish reasons why the prayer of these 
petitions should not be granted, which would satisfy 
every reasonable and humane individual in the country. 
He begged the majority of the House, North and South, 
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to consider whether it was not most just and likely to 
sooth and compose the feelings of the people of the 
country. It appeared to him that would be the proper 
course, and that it would be an easy matter to show why 
the prayer of the petitioners should not be granted. 

The Speaker of the House had the appointment of the 
committees of the House, and he came from that portion 
of the country which was most deeply interested against 
the prayer of the petitioners, and he must be permitted 
to say, that portion which must be of one opinion, and 
cannot, dare not, express any other opinion. The 


; ; : 
Speaker had already appointed the Committee on the 


District of Columbia, the chairman of which and a ma- 


jority of members were also from that portion of the | 


‘Union. If the Speaker of the House appoints a special 


committee, he will appoint such committee as he shall 
think best suited to give sound and solid reasons for the 
refusal of the House to grant the prayer of the petition- 
ers. ‘That would leave the right of petition unimpaired, 
and still secured to the House. No abolitionists, nor any 
person favorable to the views of the petitioners, could 
plead that this destroyed the right of petition. He 
hoped, for the peace and harmony of the community, 
and for the peace and harmony of the House, that the 
petition might be received. He hoped that the sacred 
right of petition would remain unimpaired, and that 
nothing appearing to conflict with that right would be 
the course of the House. These were the reasons why 
he moved that the petition be received. 

Mr. MILLER concurred very fully in the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. When 
petitions of this character were first presented, he was 
of opinion that there were two modes in which they 
might be disposed of. ‘The first was to lay them on the 
table without debate; and if this course was not deemed 
advisable by a majority of the House, then that they 
should be referred. 


If the present course was perse- 
vered in, it 


would preclude the presentation of every 
other petition during the day set apart for the presenta- 
tion of petitions. Besides, resolutions were pending in- 
volving the whole subject. 
enable other gentlemen to present their petitions, he 
moved to lay the preliminary question of the reception 
of the petition on the table. 

Mr. McKENNAN asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were not ordered. 

The motion to lay the preliminary question on the 
table was agreed to. 

Mr. Jentrer, of Maryland, attended and was qualified. 

Mr. ADAMS presented a petition from 160 or 170 
citizens of western Pennsylvania, praying the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia; 
which he moved be received. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he had hoped that gentlemen 
would have paused before they proceeded to introduce 
other petitions of the same character, particularly after 
the vote which had just been taken, and also when it 
was known that a similar petition had been made the or- 
der of the day for Saturday next, and that the resolutions 
embracing the whole subject-matter were in the pos- 
session of the House, and would soon be finally acted 
on. To press these petitions now, under circumstances 
like these, seemed to him to be intended to produce 
excitement, and wound the feelings of the 
members. : 


he southern 
The SPEAKER reminded the 


gentleman that it was 
not in order to impugn the motives of any member of the 
Ilouse. 
Mr. GLASCOCK said his remark 


vas a general one. 


: 
Mr. HARDIN rose to a question of order. He under- 
stood the gentleman to present a p¢ 


tition from citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania; and as the rule required 
the States to be called in their order, he did not th 


ik 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts was in order. If this 
principle were carried out, Mr. H. could hand all his 
papers to a member from Maine, and thus geta prefer- 
ence. 

The CHAIR said the rule was not limited to petitions 
and memorials from the State from which the member 
presenting one came. Every member had a right to 


| present the petition of any citizen from another State. 


Mr. GLASCOCK again appealed to gentlemen 


| charged with these petitions to withhold them, at least 


for the present, and to wait the result of the resolutions 
he had just referred to, As the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (said Mr. G.) has thought proper again to 
speak of the sacred right of petition, and to urge that 
not to receive a petition was an encroachment upon that 
right, and a violation of the first amendment of the con- 
stitution, the latter part of which declares ‘ that Con- 
gress shall pass no law to prevent the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and petition the Government for 


| aredress of grievances,” he felt it his duty, situated as 


Under this view, and to | 


he was, having made a motion to that effect some days 
since, to offer a few remarks in reply. Mr. G. said he 
hoped he would be pardoned for again repeating and 
saying, once for all, that he had as high a regard for the 
right of petition as any member on that floor; but, in 
admitting this, he must observe, he had an equal regard 
for the rights and privileges ecured to every membet 
under the rules and regulations adopted for our govern- 
ment. Sir, (said Mr. G.,) 1 feel a perfect conviction, 
from the slight investigation which I have been enabled 
to give this subject, that we have a clear constitutional 
right not to receive a petition; and, in doing so, we violate 
no part of that instrument to which gentlemen have so 
frequently referred; nor do we encroach upon any of 
those rights intended to be secured under it. 1 hold 
{said Mr. G.) that whenever any portion of our fellow 

citizens peaceably assemble and petition Congress for a 
redress of grievances, and those petitions are presented, 
and their contents briefly stated, as required by one of 
our rules, that moment, if not before, all the rights in 

tended to be secured to the citizens, were secured and 
fully complied with; and it then devolves on this House 
to dispose of them as may seem just and 
in conformity to its rules; 


proper, 
{ 
ceive, to reject 


which would be, not to re 
after receiving, or to refer it to some 
select or standing committee, or lay it on the table, d 


| pendent entirely upon the will of a majority. 


tion be received?”’ 


Mr. G. emphatically asked, what is the question no 
t J ’ 
resented for conside It is this 
P 


It cannot now bed 


ration? ** shall the pet 


nied, nay, it is 


} admitted on all hands, that the question is a proper ont 


Yes, sir, it grows out of the very motion made 
gentleman himself, on presenting his last petiti 


was that **the petition be received.” 


by the 


1, Which 
Ihis brings me, 
sir, to an important feature, necessarily involved in the 


| discussion; and I shall proceed to show that Mr. Jeffer- 


son, the great an illustrious statesman, whose know] 

| edge and experience of all parliamentary rules and 
regulations have never been questioned, and whose 
Manual is at this day looked upon and recognised as a 
text book, and ad pted by all legislative ! and de 

liberative assemblies throughout the 1 for theit 
rovernment, and particularly by the ¢ s of the 
United States, holds, and so lays s remarks 
which follow the 45th rule: ** That gularly a motion 
for receiving a petition must be nm ls nded, and 
a question put whether it shal eived;” and it is in 
accordance with his views, tht ‘pressed, that the ques- 
tion is now presented, and must a vays be presented, on 
the presentation of a pet , it e be any objections 
to its recept: n. [ aid M G.) bh understood to 
be the uniform pract of i e, and was strictly 
adhered to in t { If t ! 
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tions. They can avail no one; for all who knew the 
justly-styled sage of Monticello, must know that, in 
expounding constitutional questions, if he had an equal, 
he had no superior. Sir, (said Mr. G.,) Mr. Jefferson 
was a strict constructionist, and would have been 


amongst the last to have incorporated into the rules of | 


this House any question, a decision of which would vio- 
late that constitution which he held so dear and sacred; 
and, with great deference to the opinions of others, he 
looked upon it as a reflection upon his memory even to 
suppose it. Had he considered that not to receive a 
petition was to deprive the citizens of this country of the 
right of petition, a right intended to be secured to them 
under the clause of the constitution to which he had re- 
ferred, would he not have ingrafted into the rules, or, 
in commenting upon them, have declared that all peti- 
tions must be received, emanating from the people 
peaceably assembling and petitioning for a redress of 
grievances’? ‘The inference, (said Mr. G.,) to his mind, 
was irresistible, and he honestly believed all would come 
to the same conclusion upon mature reflection. ‘That 
Mr. Jefferson had an eye single to the constitution at the 
time he prepared his Manual, he had never doubted; 
and even if he had, he should have been satisfied of the 
fact upon reading 2 sentence from the preface of his 
work, in which he states, ‘*’That he considered the law 
of the proceedings of the Senate as composed of the 


precepts of the constitution,” &c. Let it not be forgot- | 


ten that Mr. Jefferson, as Vice President of the United 
States, presided over that body for years, from which 
time to the present period, the question, ‘* Shall the 
petition be received?” has been recognised and consid- 
ered as a proper one, and not conflicting with any 


feature of our constitution, or why should it be retained? | 


why, permit me to ask, has it not been erased from the 
rules? or why are we permitted, by recording our votes 
in the negative on the present question, to violate it, as 
gentlemen say it will be’? Sir, (said Mr. G.,) if it be 


for a moment permit by arule, or by the practice of 
this House, any question to be propounded, the result of 
which would lead to its violation. For himself, he had no 
scruples on the subject. This question being adopted 
and considered by Mr. Jefferson as a proper one, left 
him no ground on which even to doubt; and he felt no 
disposition to look for higher authority to sustain him in 
the views he had taken, or to justify him in the course 
which he had pursued in relation to these petitions. But 
he could not conclude h's remarks on this branch of the 
subject, without referring with pride and pleasure to a 
vote given by two distinguished Senators from bis own 
State, as late as the year 1805, against the reception of 
a petition from sundry citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, (from whence this petition now comes,) ‘* plead- 
ing the cause of their degraded and oppressed fellow- 
men of the African race,” as they were pleased to term 
them; and, on the question to receive the petition, 1 
find the names of those great and good men, James 
Jackson and Abraham Baldwin, recorded in the nega- 
tive, and in whose veins purer streams of honor, patriot- 
ism, and virtue, never flowed; and who were men as 
devotedly attached to the principles of the constitution 
as ever lived, and as watchful of the rights of their fel- 
low-citizens, and on whom it may be truly said, the af- 
fections of their people were concentrated. This vote 
was given, too, at a time when the re was but little ex- 
citement compared with the excitement of the present 
day; there was at that period but few abolition societies 
in the country, no presses established for the printing 
and circulating incendiary pamphlets, no one was then 
in the employ of those societies freely to circulate them 
through mut the land, as they are now, to effect their ob- 
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lished, away with all constitutional scruples and objec- | jects, and to produce consequences most awful in their 
| character. Who (said Mr. G.) does not behold the 


contrast, and who from the South will not exclaim, if it 


| were right then to reject those petitions, it was imperi- 


ously their duty to reject them now. God forbid that 
any of us should falter in the present contest. 
A few remarks (said Mr. G.) relative to those peti- 


| tions, and he would conclude the argument, which he 


regretted he was forced to enter into in consequence of 
their introduction. He had taken some pains to look 


| into these petitions, with a view to judge of their charac- 


ter, and of the language used by the applicants; and he 
felt bound to state that, of the great number which had 
been crowded upon us, he scarcely read one which was 
not highly disrespectful and libellous upon the whole 
South, and especially those who are owners of slaves. 


| How can it be expected, under such a state of things, 


that we can pursue a different course than to vote against 
a reception of each and all of them, as they are present 
ed. For himself, he felt bound to do it; and in doing so 
it was in perfect accordance with his own feelings, and 
he confidently believed it would be in accordance with 
the feelings of those whom he had the honor in part to 
represent. Be this, however, as it may, he should con- 
tinue to discharge, fearlessly, what he conceived to be 
his duty, which was to stamp these petitions, (coming 
from whatever quarter they may,) with the seal of rep- 
robation, and treat them with the just indignation they 
merit; and he should continue to do this, regardless of 
all consequences and of all political considerations. 

Mr. G. said he had long since determined not to go 
into a general discussion of the merits of slavery, for no 
new lights could be shed upon it; but whenever it be- 


| came necessary to act upon the resolutions of the gen- 


tleman from Maine, he might again feel it his duty to 
address the House on the constitutional question as to 
the right of Congress interfering with the subject in 
this District. Until then he should endeavor to remain 
silent, and for the present would no longer trespass on 


unconstitutional not to receive a petition, we should not | the patience of the House. 


Mr. MILLER said he would make one more effort to 
arrest this debate at this time. He moved to lay the 
preliminary question on the table. 

Mr. GRANGER asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Ash, Ashley, Barton, 
Beale, Bean, Bockee, Bond, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, 
Bunch, Bynum, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carr, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, N. H. Claiborne, John F. 
H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Craig, 
Cramer, Crane,-Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, 
Dromgoole, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, French, Fry, W. 
K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Grantland, Grayson, Griffin, Haley, 
Hanmer, Hammond, Hannegan, Hardin, Albert G. Har- 
rison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Hopkins, 
Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, 
Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, R. M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kinnard, Lane, Luansing, 
Laporte, Lawler, Gideon Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, 
Lucas, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, 
Jobn Y. Mason, William Mason, Moses Mason, Samson 
Mason, Maury, May, McCarty, McComas, McKay, 
McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Miller, Milligan, 
Montgomery, Morgan, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, 
F. Pierce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, Jolin 
Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, 
Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, William B. Shepard, Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Smith, Spangler, 
Standefer, Storer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, John 
Thomson, Youcey, Towns, Turrill, Underwood, Van- 
cerpoel, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Wecb- 
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ster, Weeks, White, Lewis Williams, Sherrod wil- | 


liams—149. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Banks, Borden, 
Briggs, William B. Calhoun, George Chambers, John 
Chambers, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Cushing, Darlington, 
Denny, Evans, Fyerett, Fowler, Philo C. Fuller, 
Granger, Grennell, Hiland Hall, Hard, Harper, Hazel- 
tine, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, William Jack- 
son, Janes, Kilgore, Lawrence, Lay, Lincoln, McKennan, 
Morris, Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, Peyton, Phillips, 
Reed, Russell, Slade, Sprague, Whittlesey —45. 

So the preliminary question was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAMS presented the petition of four hundred 
citizens of Indiana and Westmoreland counties, State of 
Pennsylvania, praying the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. The petitioners 
were unknown to him, and the motives which had in- 
duced them to request him to present their petitions 
he knew not. He had from time to time stated that he 
was opposed to the prayer of similar petitions. He was 
also unacquainted with any of the persons whose names 
appeared upon the petition which he this day presented 
from his own district. He had no agency in procuring 
either of the petitions to be sent to him. It was per- 
haps done in consequence of his declaration that he 
would present any petition sent to him for that purpose 
from citizens of the United States, couched in respect- 
ful language. This he should continue to do, and he 
should not scan very closely the particular language 
used by petitioners. 

If objection tothe reception of these petitions was pla- 
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ced upon the ground that the language was disrespect- | 


ful, as wasintimated by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 


| given there again and again? 


Grascock,] that objection should be entered on the | 


journal. 
the objection, there would be petitions enough sent here, 
where no objection of this sort could be urged. Indeed 


if the people should be apprized that this was | 
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sion, the gentleman from Massachusetts most distinctly, 
and with great emphasis, declared that every speech 
made in that House would be, to all intents and purpo- 
ses, an abolition pamphlet, to be sent into the southern 
States. The gentleman had also professed to be oppo- 
sed to that portion of his constituents who desired to agi- 
tate this subject; and yet the gentleman himself had 
taken occasion, upon every petition he brought there on 
this subject to append an abolition speech to it. Mr. 
M. left it to the gentleman himself, to that House, and 
to his constituents, to decide how far the remarks of the 
gentleman, at that early day of the session, were consist- 
ent with the gentleman’s subsequent course. Why, this 
matter might be carried on toan indefinite extent. The 
gentleman had seen the disposition manifested on every 
occasion; he had seen the votes in regard to laying the 
motion to receive on the table; he had seen the action 
of the House, not only by ayes and noes, but by all its 
various forms. Mr. M. would therefore add his sim- 
ple, his most humble request to the gentleman, that he 
would not be quite so zealous to perform the duties he 
felt so constitutionally incumbent upon him on every 
Monday morning, until either the House should manifest 
a disposition to ‘‘dodge the question,” or to decide and 
vote upon it. 

As to the right of petition, Mr. M. agreed, in general, 
with the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts. He 
should vote, whenever called upon to vote there, to sus- 
tain that constitutional right. Mr. M. had no disguises 
on that subject. He had never voted aguinst that right, 
and never should. But why bring this subject there 
every day, every hour, after the decisions that had been 
Was not the gentleman 
satisfied? Had not the votes of that morning satisfied 
him? He trusted it was not necessary to reiterate those 


| decisions. 


it would be difficult to use language on this subject | 


which would be deemed respectful by slaveholders. 
Congress had declared the slave trade, when carried on 
out of the United States, piracy. He was opposed to 
that act, because he did not think it proper that this traf- 
fic without our boundaries should be called piracy, while 
there was no constitutional right to interdict it within 


our borders. It was not only not considered piracy, but it | 


was carried on in sight of the windows of the Capitol. 
Mr. A. referred in strong terms to the evils of the do- 
mestic slave trade, and concluded by assuring the House 
that, whatever might be the character of the resolutions 
which might be passed, if it should he declared that 
Congress did not possess the power under the constitu- 
tion to abolish slavery and the slave trade, he should still 
feel it to be his duty to present every petition on the 
subject which might come to his hands, upon the funda- 
mental principle that the House had no right to take 
away or abridge the constitutional right of petition. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said he should make no 
such promises as were made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, to trouble the House a few moments, 
and make a speechof halfanhour. He wished to make 
a single remark or two, however they might be spun 


| of citizens of that State whom I personally k: 


out. The gentleman said he saw, in the motion made | 
by him, [Mr. Many, ] the other day, to postpone the con- | 


sideration of the question of order, ‘fa cat in a meal tub,” 
and he saw a great many things besides. Mr. M. said, 
so far as he himself was concerned, he could assure the 


Mr. ADAMS suid, as the gentleman’s discourse ap- 
peared to have been addressed to him, he would—— 
not trouble the House with any reply. 

Mr. TURRILL moved to lay the preliminary motion 
on receiving on the table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CUSHING said he was charged with three peti- 
tions of a similar character, from sundry citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, and moved the preliminary question upon 
one of them, that the petition be received. Mr. C. was 
proceeding to state the contents of the petition, and to 
eulogize the subscribers to it. 

Mr. HOWARD raised the question of order, whether 
the motion could be debated. 

The SPEAKER said by the decision of the House it 
could, but he would put the question whether its accept- 
ance was objected to. 

Mr. HAMMOND objected. 

Mr. CUSHING then said: This petition prays for the 
abolition of slavery, and the slave trade, in this District. 
It is respectful in its terms, being free from the offensive 
expressions and reflections contained in some of the 
petitions on the same subject, heretofore presented. It 
is signed by inhabitants of Haverhill, in the State of 
Massachusetts; and among the subscribers are the names 
rv, whom 
Lavouch to be highly respectable, and who, 
mistaken or not in their views, are assuredly actuated 


whether 


| by conscientious motives of civil and religious principle 


| They are constituents of mine. hey have transmitted 


gentleman that on his (Mr. M’s) part, and so faras | 


he knew the opinions of his colleagues, there was no 


indisposition whatever on their part to meet that ques- | 


tion distinctly and fairly, as well as every other apper- 

taining to this subject, and to give their votes and opin- 

ions, not enly to that House, but to the country. He 

well remembered that, at the commencement of the ses- 
Vor. X11.—116 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to me the petition, desiring me, as t! 
to present it. And, under these c 
as [have deprecated such a commission, and reluctant 
as [am to be instrumental in the introduction of any 
matter of excitement upon this floor, I cannot permit 
myself to hesitate in the discharge of this painful duty, 
believing, as I do, that it is the constitutional right of 
every American, be he high or be he low, be he fanatic 


r Representative, 
rcumstances, much 
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or be he philosopher, to come here with his grievances, 
and to be heard upon his petition by this House. 

These petitioners louk to me to obtain them a hearing 
in this place. They have aright to require this office 
of me; they have, in my judgment, a right to be heard; 
and so long as I have the honor to hold a seat in this 
House, no constituent of mine, however humble his con- 
dition or unwelcome his prayer, shall see his petition 
thrust back in his face unheard, while the gift of reason 
or speech -remains to me; for if it cannot be received 
and considered in the usual forms of legislation, it shall 
be heard through the lips of his Representative. Nor 
will I undertake to scan, over-captiously, either the 
object of his petition or the language in which it is 
couched. Nor will f stop to inquire how far the peti- 
tioners and I myself entertain the same opinions of the 
general subject-matter. And there are particular in- 
ducements which impel me to make a stand at the 
present moment upon this petition. 

I declare and protest (said Mr. C.) in advance, that 
Ido not intend, at this time at least, to be drawn or 
driven into the question of slavery, in either of its sub- 
divisiens or forms. At home, I am known to be of those 
who long ago foresaw and early withstood the coming 
of this anti-slavery agitation. Of the many occasions 
when I have actively interposed in this behalf, I hope to 
be pardoned for distinctly citing one, as vesting in me 
some title to be candidly heard by the House. [I allude 
to a published address upon the slave question, in which 
I deliberately asserted the constitutional rights of the 
South in this matter. It shall be my aim, on this occa- 
sion, to do and say nothing inconsistent with myself, 
with the letter of the constitution, or with the spirit of 
the various compromises of interest and opinion incor- 
porated into the Union of these States. 

The members of this House have been frequently 
called, during the present session, to vote upon divisions 
connected with petitions of this nature. On those occa- 
sions I have been content to pronounce my vote simply, 
and without explanation, leaving my reasons and motives 
to be construed or misconstrued by others, as chance 
might order. To have continued so to do until the 
subject of present controversy were finally disposed of, 
is the part 1 should altogether have chosen, bad circum- 
stances permitted me to such acourse. But, if I have 
been a silent, I have not been an incurious, nor, I trust, 
an uninstructed spectator of events. It is rendered 
apparent that those great matters, which occupy the 
public mind abroad, do now occupy also this House. If 
other gentlemen, differing with me in part or in whole, 
had voted without discussion, according to the dictates 
of their individual judgment, each of us could fairly have 
stood upon his personal convictions, and his personal 
estimation elsewhere, for his justification in the eyes of 
his countrymen. But that, much as it were in my view 
to be desired, is no longer possible. What has happen- 
ed here is enrolled already in the unchangeable records 
of time and eternity. It is become history. It cannot 
be recalled; it cannot be blotted from the memory; it 
cannot be expunged from the annals of the country. 
The winged words uttered in this House have gone forth 
to the world, on their mission of good or of evil. Debate 
we have; debate we must have; we are goaded into de- 
bate; itis forced upon us; and froma quarter of the 
Union whence, I am frank to say, I did not look for it 
to;come; and forced upon usin terms of dictation which 
| cannot brook, since they leave to me no alternative of 
escape from debate, but in the passive surrender of some 
of the dearest of our birthrights, those of free petition, 


free speech, and free conscience. I say, of free speech 


and free conscience, both which are involved in the 
resolutions moved some time since by a gentleman from 
Maine, (Mr. Jarvis. ] 


When these resolutions shall be 
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distinctly before the House, it will become its members 
to reflect whether they have the constitutional right to 
attempt, or, attempting, have the power to enforce, 
what those resolutions seem to’‘contemplate—a perpetual 
prohibition of debate, and even of motions, upon a large 
and comprehensive class of subjects. These rights, 
neither my constituents nor I myself feel disposed to 
surrender; and upon one of these great liberties of the 
land, and for the sake of incidentally vindicating the 
others, I shall, in due time, address the House at length. 

My only object, at this time, is to come to a fair 
understanding with the House, as to the course to be 
pursued in the debate, and the disposition it will make 
of these petitions. 

At a very early period of the session, a gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Hammonp,] met such peti- 
tions with the motion that they be not received. All 
the debates which ensued thereon terminated in evasive 
and unsatisfactory votes for laying on the table, which 
left every question of principle unsettled. 

Afterwards, on a similar objection to reception being 
made bya gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Grascock, } 
my colleague [Mr. Apams] appealed from a ruling of 
the Speaker on an incidental point of order; which ap- 
peal, and the matters connected with it, have been put 
off, day afier day, and week after week, and still remain 
suspended for some future time of consideration. 

Then came a set of resolutions applicable to a part of 
the prayer of these petitions, moved by a gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Janvis,] under which there is a de- 
bate in progress, on an amendment moved by a gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Wisr,] to the effect that Con- 
gress have no power granted by the constitution to le- 
gislate on the subject of slavery in this District. 

Finally, on the last occasion when petitions of this 
kind were presented, the question of reception being 
raised, that question was, by vote of the House, laid on 
the table, as happened this morning in the case of those 
petitions presented by my colleague, (Mr. Apams, ] the 
operation of which is, practically, to refuse to receive 
the petitions. 

Now, [am wholly dissatisfied with this course of pro- 
ceeding, and I cannot submit to it in regard to the peti- 
tions which I am charged to present. I hold that the 
question of reception, as it is in fact and of necessity the 
first in order of time, so is it the first in order of princi- 
ple. It must not be pushed aside to make place for the 
discussion of speculative resolutions, or for debate on 
the merits of the question raised by the prayer of these 
petitions. I maintain that the House is bound by the 
constitution to receive the petitions; after which, it will 
take such method of deciding upon them as reason and 
principle shall dictate. It should first lend an attentive 
and respectful ear to the prayer of the people. Whether 
it can or will grant that prayer is an after consideration. 
I have already kept back for several weeks the petitions 
committed to me, in order to shape my course according 
to the deliberate decision of the House; but that decision 
does not come; it is continually procrastinated for the 
sake of considering questions which, in my view, are 
secondary in time and in principle to the question of 
reception; and I can no longer consent that these my 
constituents shall be held waiting, as it were, at the 
doors of the Capitol for admission, when, as 1 read the 
constitution, they have a right to demand immediate en- 
trance, and to be respectfully received by their assem- 
bled representatives. 

I tender to the House, therefore, an alternative. I 
place this petition at their disposal. If they choose to 
fix absolutely on a time certain for considering and de- 
ciding the question of reception, so that .this shall 
take precedence of the other debate, they will then have 
this day, as usual, for its appropriate business of the 
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general presentation of petitions. But if they decide, 


table, then I shall feel myself constrained to take the 
floor upon another of these petitions, and keep it, as 
under a late decision of the House I have a right to do, 
until I have fully debated the whole subject-matter. If 
the effect of this shall be to exclude all other petitions 
for the day, I cannot help it. Be the responsibility on 
their heads who raise this novel and extraordinary ques- 
tion of reception, going to the unconstitutional abridge- 
ment, as I conceive, of the great right of petition inhe- 
rent in the people of the United States. 

{The question, ** Shall this petition be received?” was 
then, at the motion of a gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Hammonp,] laid on the table; when Mr. Cusuine 
resumed the floor and said:] 

I now present to the Huuse a petition signed by in- 
habitants of Amésbury, in the State of Massachusetts, 
among the subscribers to which are persons whom I 
know, and avouch to be citizens of the United States. 
They pray for the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and in the Territories 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. I make the 
preliminary motion that it be reccived; and upon that 
motion I proceed to express my views to the House. 

Steering clear of all the inflammable matter intruded 
into these debates, gauging myself to the standard of the 
most absolute moderation, and resolutely tying down | 
my thoughts to the real point in issue, what I propose | 
to examine is the single naked question of the constitu- | 
tional right of petition, as involved in the disposition of | 
these petitions. 

Looking into the constitution, I find, among the | 
amendments proposed by the Congress of 1789, and in | 
the very first of the number, the following article: 

“*Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the | 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble | 
and to petition the Government for a ‘redress of griev- 
ances.” 

Long before I had imagined that such a right would | 
ever be called in question, | remember to have read 
the remark of a distinguished jurist and magistrate of | 
the State of Virginia, (Tucker’s Notes on Blackstone, ) | 
complaining that the concluding words of the clause I 
have cited from the constitution did not so strongly guard 
the great right of petition as the liberties of the people | 
demanded. On the other hand, a still more distinguish. | 
ed jurist and magistrate of my own State, (Story’s Com- 
mentaries,) in remarking upon the same article, ex- | 


as heretofore, to lay the question of reception on the 





presses the opinion that it is ample in terms; because, 
he adds, ‘*it (the right of petition) results from the 
very nature of the structure and institutions of a repub- | 
lican Government: it is impossible that it should be | 
practically denied until the spirit of liberty had wholly 
disappeared, and the people had become so servile and 
debased as to be unfit to exercise any of the privileges | 
of freemen.” These eminent constitutional lawyers 
agreed in opinion of the importance of the provision; | 
they differed only in thinking, the one that the right | 
of petition could not be too clearly defined; the other | 
that, whether defectively defined or not in the letter, 
the people would take care that it should in spirit be | 
faithfully observed. While the first entertained a wise | 
Jealousy of the encroachments of the people’s repre- | 
sentatives, the other looked for the protection of the 
public rights to the people themselves, the masters of 
the people’s representatives. And as the fears of the | 
former have been verified too speedily, I trust that the 
hopes of the latter will not be less truly realized. 

There are some things in the context and phraseolo- 
gy of this article of the constitution, which may deserve 
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attention. It speaks of ‘ grievances,” in the general; 
not ‘* their grievances,” the personal grievances of the 
individuals petitioning, but any thing, public or person- 
al, which they deem to be a grievance. It is the same 
article which allows to us the free exercise of our reli- 
gion, and the liberty of speech and of the press. With 
these primary and fundamental rights of a free people, 
it associates the right of petition. But there is this pecu- 
liarity in the language of this clause of the constitution. 
The words applicable to our subject are, ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law abridging the right of the people to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
The right of petition, therefore, is not a privilege con- 
ferred by the constitution. It is recognised as a pre- 
existing right, already possessed by the people, which 
they still reserve to themselves, and which Congress shall 
not so much as touch with the weight ofa finger. The 
people, in their constitution, say to Congress, We place 
in your hands our right and power of collecting a reve- 
nue to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the Union; our right and power to regulate 
commerce, to coin money, to declare war, and to raise 
and support armies and navies for its prosecution. 
Upon these and other subjects you may exercise the 
discretion which we repose in you by virtue of our c n- 
stitution. But this you shall not do: you shall not, until 
after the expiration of twenty years, prohibit the migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as we think proper 
to admit; you shall not pass any bill of attainder; you shall 
not lay any tax or duty on exports; and you shall make 
no law prohibiting the free exercise of religion, or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble and peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances. These, 
our great natural rights, we keep to ourselves; we will 
not have them tampered with; respecting them, we give 
to you no commission whatsoever. And rights which 
Congress itself, the entire Legislature, consisting of the 
President, the Senate, and the House, acting in their 
combined functions in the enactment of a law, is for- 
bidden to abridge, can this House alone undertake, by 
a mere resolution or vote, practically to deny, abolish, 
and destroy? Sir, if we can successfully do it, I have 
greatly misconceived the democratic ancestry, the dem- 
ocratic principles, and the democratic energy, of the 
people whom we are appointed to serve in this House. 

The right of petition, I have said, was not conferred 
on the people by the constitution, but was a pre-exist- 
ing right, reserved by the people out of the grants of 
power made to Congress. To understand its nature 
and extent, we must, therefore, look beyond and behind 
the constitution, into the anterior political history of the 
country. 

And, in the first place, I beg of the House, and es- 
pecially- of the gentlemen who so ably represent Vir- 


| ginia on this floor, to remember how this article found 


its way into the constitution. 

You well know, sir, that when the constitution was 
submitted to the people of the respective States for 
their adoption or rejection, it awakened the warmest 
debate in the several State conventions. Some of them, 
in accepting the proposed plan of government, coupled 


| their acceptance with a recommendation of various ad- 


ditions to the constitution, which they deemed essential 


| to the preservation of the rights of the States or of the 


people. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts insisted, 
among other things, on the adoption of that memorable 
amendment, to the effect ‘‘that it be explicitly declared 
that all powers not expressly delegated by the aforesaid 
constitution; are reserved to the several States, to be by 
ther exercised.’’ Having attained this object, and 
thus clearly ascertained what powers it was that she 
parted with to the Federal Government, she felt less 
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anxious in regard to some things which, in other States, | ties which formed a part of our heritage as Britons. 
were deemed important. Especially, she did not, for | We brought with us the idea and the form of our legis- 
herself, demand the insertion of those general clauses | lative assemblies, composed of elected representatives 
of political dectrine, popularly called, at that time, after | of the people; we brought with us the right of petition, 
the celebrated English bill of rights, and known in some | as the necessary incident of such institutions. For 
modern European constitutions by the name of guaran- | where, in the whole history of our father-land, bas the 
tees. She was less tenacious on this point, inasmuch as | right of petition ever undergone debate and question’ 
her own constitution was very full in this respect. It | Go back to the old parliamentary rolls, coeval with 
contained two clauses material to the present question, | magna charta; peruse the black-letter volumes in which 
in the following words: the early laws and practices of the English monarchy 
‘* All power residing originally in the people, and | are seen to be recorded; and, so far as you find a Gov- 
being derived from them, the several magistrates and | ernment to exist, you find the right to petition that 
officers of Government, vested with authority, whether | Government existing also, as an undeniable franchise 
legislative, executive, or judicial, are their substitutes | and birthright of the humblest in the land. The Nor- 
and agents.” mans came over, lance in hand, burning and trampling 
‘« The people have a right, in an orderly and peace- | down every thing before them, and cutting off the Sax 
able manner, to assemble to consult upon the common | on dynasty and the Saxon nobles at the edge of the 
good; give instructions to their representatives; and to | sword; but the right of petition remained untouched 
request of the legislative body, by the way of address, | In all succeeding times, from the day when the barons 
petition, or remonstrance, redress of the wrongs done | at Runnymede pledged themselves to deny to no man 
them, and of the grievances they suffer.” redress of his grievances, through every vicissitude of 
These clauses being in her own constitution, I say, | revolution and of war, down to the day when our fore- 
and it being understood by her that all powers not | fathers abandoned their native country, the same right 
granted to the United States were reserved to the | of petition continued without challenge. In the next 
States, she felt that she was safe in agreeing to the fun- | reign, it is true, that of the misguided Charles }, the 
damental compact of the Union. | King invaded the public liberties; and he expiated the 
The people and Commonwealth of Virginia reasoned | wrong by a felon’s death. After the commonwealth 
differently from this; and 1 will not stop to argue whe- | had passed away, came the petition of right, and with 
ther they did or did not reason more wisely than Massa- | it the statute of 13 Charles Ii, distinctly recognising the 
chusetts. They said, We choose to leave nothing | old right of petition, and regulating the mode of its ex 
doubtful which language can render certain in a matter | ercise; and, again, after the dethronement and exile of 
of so much moment. We are laying the foundations of | James I, the bill of rights, and the statute of 1 William 
a Government, which we hope may outlast they pyra- | and Mary, again recognising and regulating the right of 
mids. We know, from old experience, that the depos- petition as it has been exercised at all times throughout 
itaries of the popular power are ingenious in the finding | Great Britain. 
of glosses and interpretations to abstract from the pop- Now, I ask gentlemen to point me, in all or any of the 
ular rights. Let us see to it that this constitution con- | periods under review, to the precedents of a refusal by 
tain such express recognition of the rights of the peo- | Parliament to receive petitions. I invite them to turn 
ple, as it shall be impossible to misunderstand. We | over the histories of parliamentary proceeding, and cite 
will write upon its very front the great doctrines of lib- | me the examples of petitions being thrust out of the 
erty, in characters of light, which, like the burning let- | House of Commons or of Lords, at the instant of present- 
ters in the banqueting-hall of Belshazzar, may blast the | aticn, unread or unheard, on the ground that the praye! 
eye-balls of whomever shall meditate treason to the | of the petition ought not to be granted. Will they 
democratic rights we have conquered with our blood | do it? Can they do it? Is it not perfectly notorious, 
and our fortunes. Accordingly, the convention of Vir- | on the contrary, that every subject is freely admitted to 
ginia proposed to amend the constitution by inserting | be heard in his petition, provided it be respectful in 
therein the following, among other clauses: terms, even although he pray expressly for a down- 
‘‘That all power is naturally vested in, and conse- | right revolution in the Government, as did the thousands 
quently derived from, the people; that magistrates, | of petitioners who thus carried through, in our own time, 
therefore, are their trustees and agents, and at all times | the great measure of parliamentary reform! And shall the 
amenable to them.” people in republican America, with its written constitu- 
‘*That the people have a right peaceably to assemble | tion for the protection of the public rights, and bya 
together to consult for the common good, or to instruct | body of strictly limited powers, shall the people here be 
their representatives; and that every freeman has a | forbidden to do that which they may freely do in the 
right to petition the Legislature for a redress of griev- | monarchy of England, having no guarantees for the pub- 
ances.” lic liberty except laws and prescriptive usages, all of 
New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island, pro- | them confessedly at the will of an omnipotent Parlia- 
posed, either literally or in substance, the same provi- , ment? Forbid it reason! Forbid it justice! Forbid it 
sion; and the consequence was, the addition to the con- | liberty! Forbid it the beatified spirits of the revolu- 
stitution of the article which I am now discussing, on | tionary sages, who watch in heaven over the destinies of 
the right of conscience, speech, and petition. And | the republic! 
such being the history of this clause, I look to the gen- Ay, but, say gentlemen, if such things are not done 
tlemen from Virginia especially, constant and honorable | by the representatives of the people in monarchical 
as they are in their attachment to constitutional princi- England, they have been done by their representatives 
ples at whatever hazard, to go with me in maintaining | in democratic America. We are told of precedents at 





inviolate this great original right of the people. home. What are those precedents? 
But we shall not fully appreciate the force and value To begin, I throw aside as wholly inapplicable to the 
of this provision, if we stop at this point of the investi. | question, or at least as evasive of it, the case of petitions 


gation. The right of petition is an old undoubted | refused on account of disrespectful language towards 
household right of the blood of England, which runs in | the persons or the body petitioned. Those constitute a 
our veins. When we fled from the oppressions of Kings | standing exception, independent of the merits of the 
and Parliaments in Europe, to found this great republic | subject. 

in America, we brought with us the laws and the liber- ‘The proceedings of the House in 1799, in reference 
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to petitions on the matter of the slave trade and of slavery 
in the States, have been cited. It is said in a note ap- 
pended in print to the very respectable speech of the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gartanp,]} that those 
petitions were not received. This is a mistake, as every 
gentleman may satisfy himself by recurrence to the jour- 
nals of the House. 

{Mr. Gantanp rose to explain. He said that the 
note appended to his former remarks was wrong. He 
was led into the error by Mr. Elliot, in his 4th vol. of De- 
bates, page 211. Mr. E. had copied the debate, head- 
ing it ‘*Slave Trade; on committing the memorial of 
the Quakers on the slave trade, H. R., March, 1790;” 
and closing it with ‘* memorial rejected.” From this 
statement of the question, the debate being upon the 
commitment, and the addition, memorial rejected, Mr. 


ment. Upon examination, however, he found that this 
statement was inaccurate, and that the memorial was re- 
ferred to a committee. Mr. G. said he was indebted to 
the courtesy of the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
the opportunity of making this explanation’ and correct- 
ing the error. } 

I felt sure that the gentleman from Virginia would, 
when occasion offered, afford an honorable explanation 
of this error; for 1 myself noticed the statement in 
Elliot’s Debates, and might have been misled thereby, 
if Thad not followed up the subject to the original 
sources of information regarding it. The petitions were 
in fact received, committed, and debated on report, as 
I shall have occasion hereafter to state at length. 

One other case is cited, that of the petition of Vicente 
Pazos, agent of New Granada, which, in the year 1818, 
the House refused to receive. But the printed debates 
of that day show clearly the ground of rejection. Mr. 
Forsyth moved that it be not received. ‘*He stated 
that, as the petitioner was the agent of a foreign Power, 
and applied to Congress as an appellate power over the 
Executive, he thought it improper that he should be 
thus heard.” And the question was decided upon this 
single point. I heartily approve the remarks then made 
by a distinguished statesman, now no more, who at that 
time represented Massachusetts on this floor. 

Mr. Mills, of Massachusetts, said that ‘*the right of 
petition was a sacred one, and belonged equally to the 
meanest anc the greatest citizen in the nation; and if such 
a petition as this, implicating the conduct of the Execu- 
tive, had been presented from the meanest citizen, he 
would receive it; and if it complained of grievances with- 
out pointing out redress, it would be the duty of the 
House to give the proper redress; but it was to our own 
citizens only he would turn this listening ear. What 
right had a foreign subject to petition this House?”’ 

Sir, I have incidentally touched upon the argument of 
precedents, and shown how untenable it is; but I care 
not if there were a thousand precedents of refusal 
to receive petitions. Such a fact, if it existed, would 
not abate my zeal on this point, or shift, in the minutest 
degree, my position. Upon the constitution, upon the 
pre-existing legal rights of the people, as understood in 
this country and in England, [ have argued that this 
House is bound to receive the petition under debate. It 
is impossible, in my mind, to distinguish between the 
refusal to receive a petition, or its summary rejection by 
some general order, and the denial of the right of peti- 
tion. Ihave no such microscopic eye as to enable me 
to discern the point of difference between the two 
things. This procedure may be keeping the word to 
the ear, but it is breaking it to the sense; and J go upon 
general, abstract, original, fundamental principle, the 
great principle of democratic liberty, which is the founda- 
tion stone of this republic. It is for the sacred and in- 
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alienable rights of the people that I here contend. I 
should regard the exclusion of petitions from the consid- 
eration of the House as a high-handed invasion of the 
imprescriptible rights of the constituency of the country, 
of whom we are the representatives, not the dictators; 
and it is for that reason I take my stand against it on the 
very threshold. 

Sir, Iam a republican; and I desire to see this House 
observe the principles of that democracy which is ever 
on the lips of its members, and which I hope is in their 
hearts, as I know and feel it is in mine, and mean it shall 
be in my conduct. This republic was called into being, 
organized, and is upheld, by a great political doctrine. 
That doctrine is, that the people alone are supreme; that 
they are the fountains of power; that all magistrates are 


1 | the delegated agents of the people, for the purposes 
G. said he took it for granted, without further examina- | 


tion, that the memorial was rejected without commit- | 


limited and prescribed in their letters of appointment 
and the general laws of the land; that the constituents 
of a member of this House have the right to give instruc- 
tions to him individually; and that every individual one 
of the people has a right to be heard by petition on the 
floor of this House. These are among the things which 
I understand to constitute the principles of democracy; 
those general principles, which [ learned in my boyhood, 
with my catechism, in the bill of rights prefixed to the 
constitution of my own State; which, on maturer study, 
I have seen to be avowed more or less distinctly in all 
the constitutions of this republic, and of each of its con- 
stituent republics; which I perceive to be defended and 
applauded in the writings of the great text authors of 
political science in modern times; and which, after being 
for the first time practically exemplified in our own in 


| stitutions, have gone forth over the universe, toppling 


down thrones, and raising up freemen, through all the 
nations of Christendom. 

And whilst I feel impelled by such convictions to resist 
the summary rejection of this petition upon principle, I 
am irresistibly led to the same conclusion by considera- 
tions of policy and expediency. I deny that such con- 
siderations should decide the question; but seeing they 
have been urged into it, I shall concede to them all due 
respect. 

We have been told that the prayer of the petition is 
fora thing which the constitution does not permit to 


| Congress, and so the petition itself should not be re- 


| ceived. 


I ask of the House how it appears that we have 


| no right, by the constitution, to legislate upon the sub 





; what clause of the c 


| is, another that it is not. 


ject-matter of the petition? It may be so, and it may not. 
One member of the House has earnestly averred that it 
Which of them is right? I 
confess, for myself, that I cannot think it becomes the 


| House to decide either way, upon the mere ipse dixit of 


individual members. Besides, the petition calls in ques- 
tion not only slavery, but also the commerce in slaves. 
And will any gentleman affirm that the slave trade of the 
District is among those holy things which Congress may 
not constitutionally handle? Is this District set apart by 
the constitution, under whatever changes of opinion or 
fact the progress of civilization may introduce, to be un- 
changeably and forever a general slave market for the 
rest of the Union? I confess that I, again, am disap- 
pointed in that, among all the confident things said in 
denial of the constitutional powers of Congress in this 


matter, there has not been, so far as I remember, any 


systematic argument on the perfectly distinct branches 
of the double constitutional question involved in it, name- 
ly, the slave property and the slave traffic of this District. 


And what shall be said of our constitutional power in the 

. . ’ ! 7 . 
purchased territories, under $ jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States, to which some of these petitions apply? And 


mistitution restricts the right of pe- 
tition to constitutional things’ This House cannot grant 


beyond its powers; these are limited by the constitution; 
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but the people may petition for any thing; for the right 
of petition is, by the constitution, secured forever against 
any and every limitation or restriction. 

But then it is said that the subject-matter of the peti- 
tion does not admit of debate; that the deliberate con- 
sideration of it, and the decision of it in the ordinary 
course of business, would be fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences to the peace of the South and the general 
tranquillity of the Union. Deeming this argument of 
more weight than the other, | will give to it more care- 
ful attention, especially as on this point gentlemen have 
appealed with great force of language to the patriotic 
consideration of the North. 

In the first place, I aver that I, and those with whom! 
have acted or voted, did not seek debate on this subject. 
We felt anxious, almost universally, to avoid it. The 
members from Massachusetts, at least, have not invited, 
and, until it had been under discussion among other gen- 
tlemen for a whole month, they scarcely participated in 
the agitation of the subject in this House. We sat here 
week after week, submitting, for the sake of public 
peace, to hear in silence the harshest reflections upon 


. ; “ ; . } 
our constituents, and listening, with surprised curiosity, 


to the strangest legal and political heresies, uttered as 
confidently as if they were gospel truths communicated 


by divine inspiration. One of my colleagues [Mr. Apams] | 


did, indeed, beseech gentlemen not to provoke him toa 
discussion of the subject; and thus it went on, untouched 
by us, until another of my colleagues [Mr. Hoar] could 
no longer abstain from the temperate defence of the con- 
stitution and of his fellow-citizens. 

In the second place, I do devoutly believe that gentle- 
men misjudge, if they suppose that agitation out of doors 
is to be arrested by the quashing of these petitions on 
their very introduction to this House. With my whole 
heart I accord in the view of the subject taken some time 
since by an honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Hunr,] and which I know is taken by one of the wisest 
and most trusted of the statesmen of Virginia, now a 
member of the other branch of Congress. If there be 
any plausible reason for supposing that we have the right 
to legislate on the slave interests of the District, you can- 
not put down the investigation of the subject out of doors 
by refusing to receive petitions. On the contrary, you 
give the petitioners new force and efficiency, by giving 
them a new cause of complaint and of excitement. Nor 
do you attain any thing, so far as this House is concerned; 


for, by shutting out petitions you do not shut out debate; | 
any member of the House can bring on debate any day, | 
by moving some general resolution applicable to the sub- | 


ject. On the other hand, if it be so certain that Con- 
gress have no power in this matter, or, having power, 
ought not to exercise it, then let the House establish 
those points in the usual way, by a deliberate report, 
elaborated in the closet, by a committee of the ablest 
men upon this floor, and considerately adopted by the 
House. ‘The argument by which this course is withstood 
gees upon a false assumption. It assumes for granted 


that the people of the United States are not to be rea- | 
soned with; that their opinions can be put down by bold | 


and broad assertions at this or the other end of the Cap- 
itol; and that they are not to be trusted with the 
and law of the case. 
tlemen forget that this Government is a republican one, 
resting exclusively in the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. 1, for one, am willing they should look into 
any of the clauses of the constitution, and be fully in- 
formed of the merits of every question arising under it, 
never doubting that, in the end, their decision upon it 
will be just, true, and patriotic. Or is it that gentlemen 
are afraid to meet a proper scrutiny of the subject? Do 
they shrink from a fair and full examination of its merit 
or demerits? 


facts 


3 


Here, again, as 1 conceive, gen- | 
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Sir, allusion has been made, in an early stage of this 
debate, to the history of the excitement which once 
pervaded a considerable part of the country in reference 
to the transportation of the mails on the Lord’s day. It 
is undoubtedly a pregnant case, directly in point; but I 
have another case yet, more cogent and pertinent. 

Within less than one year after the adoption of the 
constitution, there came to Congress petitions, chiefly 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
and especially from the Society of Friends, praying 
Congress to suppress the slave trade, and to interpose, 
in various ways, within the limits of the several States, 
in the melioration of the condition of the colored popu- 
lation of the South. 1 have examined the journals giving 
the records of the proceedings m this House; I have 
looked into the history of the times, to understand the 
grounds of the disposition then made of those petitions. 
In the outset, I will observe that the debates on the sub- 
ject present a remarkable parallel with what has taken 
place under my own eyes in this House. Messrs. Jack- 
son, Baldwin, Tucker, Smith, and some other gentlemen 
from the South, insisted, as we now hear it insisted, that 
the petitions should be summarily rejected, without 
commitment. They alleged the same reasons; such as 
unconstitutional object, and pernicious effects of the 
discussion upon the interests of the slaveholding States. 
One gentleman did, I believe, what I suppose would 
hardly be done at this day, enter into an elaborate vin 
dication of the trans-Atlantic slave trade. But there 
was a most eminent and most patriotic member of that 
House, a man as calm in judging as he was deliberate in 
acting, who had himself been instrumental among the 
first in laying the foundation of this Union; who since 
then has successfully filled the highest stations which 
the laws of his country acknowledge; and who yet lives 
in a venerable old age, to receive the admiration of his 
countrymen, and to enjoy the rare felicity of surviving, 
as it were, a witness of the honors bestowed upon him 
by posterity. Serus redeat in celum. Long may it be 
ere he depart from among us, to take his place among 
the great and glorious of other times. Sir, the House 
will anticipate that I have in my eye James Madison the 
younger, who stood forth to pour upon the troubled 
waves of that day the oil of peace and gladness. God 
grant there may yet be found among his patriotic coun- 
trymen some good and great man—a better anda greater 
there is not—now to perform the selfsame office for the 
republic. 

At that crisis, in the very greenness of the immature 
youth of the constitution, when it was least able to bear 
the shock of sectional collision, Mr. Madison, southerner 
as he was, steadily opposed his friends from the South, 
and successfully advocated the commitment of the peti- 
tions. I submit to the House his speech, as I find it very 
briefly reported in the newspapers of that day: 

‘¢ Mr, Madison observed that it was his opinion yes- 
terday that the best way to proceed in this business was 
to commit the memorial without any debate on the sub- 
ject. From what has taken place, he was more con- 
vinced of the propriety of the idea. But, as the business 
has engaged the attention of many members, he would 
offer a few observations for the consideration of the 
House. He then entered into a critical review of the 





circumstances respecting the adoption of the constitution, 
| the ideas upon the limitation of the power of Congress 
to interfere in the regulation of the commerce in slaves, 
and showing that they undoubtedly were not precluded 
from interposing in their importation, and generally to 
! regulate the mode in which every species of business 
| shall be transacted. He adverted to the western coun- 
| try and the cession of Georgia, in which Congress have 
certainly the power to regulate the subject of slavery, 
| which shows that gentlemen are mistaken in supposing 
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that Congress cannot constitutionally interfere in the 
business in any degree whatever. He was in favor of 
committing the petitions, and justified the measure by 
repeated precedents in the proceedings of the House.” 

I produce this speech, not for the purpose of adopting 
all its views, for some of them, I confess, are new to me, 
and such as I have not had time or means to investigate, 
but in order to show, conclusively, what Mr. Madison 
deemed wise and proper to be done in a contingency so 
precisely like the present. Accordingly, all the petitions 
were committed to a select committee; that committee 
made a report; the report was referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House, and discussed on four successive 
days; it was then reported to the House with amend- 
ments, and by the House ordered to be inscribed in its 
journals, and then laid on the table. 

' That report, as amended in committee, is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘©The committee to whom were referred sundry 
memorials from the people called Quakers, and also a 
memorial from the Pennsylvania Society for promoting 
the abolition of slavery, submit the following report, (as 
amended in Committee of the Whole:) 

‘* First. That the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit cannot be prohibited by Congress prior 
to the year 1808. 


**Secondly. That Congress have no power to inter- 


fere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of | 


them, within any of the States; it remaining with the 
several States alone to provide any regulation therein 
which humanity and true policy may require. 

‘¢ Thirdly. That Congress have authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying on the 
African slave trade, for the purpose of supplying for- 
eigners with slaves, and of providing, by proper regula- 
tions, for the humane treatment, during their passage, 
of slaves imported by the said citizens into the States 
admitting such importations. 

** Fourthly. That Congress have also authority to pro- 
hibit foreigners from fitting out vessels in any part of 


the United States for transporting persons from Africa to 
any foreign port.” 
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dividual members of the House to regard this question 
in calmness, and conclude it in judgment, as they would 
any lesser question, I warn and adjure the House itself, 
as a constituent branch of this Government, to beware 
lest, in deciding this general question of the right of 
petition, it overleap the bounds prescribed to it by the 
constitution. 

Men of Virginia, countrymen of Washington, of Pat- 
rick Henry, of Jefferson, and of Madison, will ye be 
true to your constitutional faith? Men of New York, 
will ye ride over the principles of the democracy ye 
profess? Men of the West, can ye prove recreant to the 
spirit of sturdy independence which carried you beyond 
the mountains? Men of New England, I hold you to the 
doctrines of liberty which ye inherit from your puritan 
forefathers. And if this House is to be scared, by whiat- 
ever influences, from its duty to receive and hear the 
petitions of the people, then I shall send my voice beyond 
To the people [ 
say, your liberties are in danger; they, whom you have 
chosen to be your representatives, are untrue to their 
trust: come ye to the rescue; for the vindication of your 
right of petition, to you [ appeal; to you, the people 
who sent us here, whose agents we are, to whom we 
shall return to render a reckoning to our stewardship, 
and who are the true and only sovereigns in this re- 
public. 

After Mr. Cusurne concluded his remarks, 

Mr. GARLAND rose and said that he did not rise to 
inflict a long speech upon the House, particularly at this 
hour of the day; that he would not discuss the subject of 


) slavery here or elsewhere; but he could not permit the 


Now, I entreat the House to call to mind the effect of | 


these proceedings. 
servile war, no agitation in the South. Congress calm- 
ly and considerately examined the whole broad question, 
not of the slave trade only, but also of the slave interest. 
t decided how far it could go, and how far it would go. 
Its decision went forth to the world, and settled the 
questions involved in it, as it were, forever. Nearly 
fifty years have since elapsed, and I am not aware that 
the points then adjudged have at any time since been 
drawn into debate or controversy. And I do declare 
my solemn belief, that if the House would now pursue 
the same course, and dispassionately determine what it 
can or cannot do, and make that determination known 


to the country in a respectful way, the result would be | rights of others, under color of this sacred principle, 


precisely the same in this vexed question of the District 
of Columbia. 

Entertaining these opinions of the course to be pur- 
sued, I beg of gentlemen to look at the question, as I 


Phey deprecate all agitation unfriendly to the peace and 
reciprocal good will of the different sections of the 
country 
sphere [ have earnestly exerted myself to this end. 
And I do, unwillingly but decidedly, avow my convic- 


tion, derived from abundant personal observation, that 
t 


it 


is not by the summary suppression of petitions, it is 
not by Lynching this or any other petition, that tran- 
quillity is to be restored, and harmonv assured, either 
inthe South or the North. And whilst T entreat of in- 


So do I, most heartily; and in my own humble 


There was no insurrection, no | 


ingenious and specious remarks of the honorable mem- 
ber- from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusaine,] who has just 
taken his seat, to goto the public without an humble 
effort, on his part, to parry their effects, by exposing 
their fallacy. Mr. G. said, that whenever gentlemen 
presented these petitions for interference with the local 
rights of the people of the District of Columbia, against 
their wishes, the reception was to be secured, by being 
wrapped in the extensive folds of the sacred, the consti- 
tutional right of petition. 

Mr. G. said he proposed very briefly to examine this 
subject, with a view to distinguish between the constitu- 
tional right of petition and the constitutional obligation 
of this House to receive petitions when presented, and 
to prove that this House was under no constitutional ob- 
ligation to receive petitions founded in abuse of this sa- 
cred right, and having in view the subversion of the 
rights of others. Mr. G. said, when gentlemen from the 
North accused members of the South of disregarding the 
constitutional right of petition, in voting against the re- 


| ception of these abolition memorials, they did them 


great injustice. No people regarded with more scru- 
pulous jealousy the right of petition, legitimately exer- 
cised, than the southern people; but it was against its 
abuse that they protested; and it was the invasion of the 


which they resisted. 
Mr. G. said, with due deference to the opinions of 
other gentlemen, he had always understood that the ob- 


| ject of the constitution, in guarantying the right of pe- 
have done, in a calm review of facts and of principles. | 


tition, was to enable the people, or any portion of them, 
to assemble without interruption or hindrance, and pe- 
tition for the redress of any grievance unde 
might labor, and which was within the 
petitioned. This was the object of the celebrated magna 
charta of England; it was the object of every guarantee 
of the right of petition in every age of the world, wher- 
ever it has existed. It was (said Mr. G.) emphatically 
a right, guarantied by the constitution, to petition for 
redress of grievances—grievances either public or pri- 
vate, but ne Mr. G. said 


r which they 
reach of the body 


thine more to sustain tt 
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position, he needed no other argument than the ar- 
ticle of the constitution cited by the honorable gentle- 
man himself. It reads thus: ‘‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting the establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” Can the mind ofany man 
(said Mr. G.) be so far obscured as not at once to per- 
ceive that the object of this article was to secure to the 
people the right of assembling and petitioning, without 
hindrance or molestation, founded upon the right of all 
or any portion of the people to have their grievances 
(not the grievances of others) redressed? He said he 
thought not. He thought the article too clear to need 
the aid of argument for elucidation. Mr. G. said, every | 
people knew their own grievances best, and he thought 
ita most extravagant claim, under this article, to assert 
that it gave the right to one set of people to interfere 
with the rights of another, and that Congress was 
bound to receive such petitions, and gravely act upon 
them. The constitution meant (said Mr. G.) no such 
absurdity. 

Mr. G. said he would, by offering a few hypothetical 
examples, illustrate the absurdity of this extravagant 
claim under the constitutional right of petition, broad as 
it is, and broad as it should be. Mr. G. said the consti- | 
tution of our Government was strictly federal; that to its | 
action and control were confided particular, specified, | 
defined powers, in which there was a general and acom- 
munity of interest between all the States; but that the | 
domestic rights of the States were under their own ex- | 
clusive jurisdiction; and that the Federal Government 
could, constitutionally, no more interfere with them | 
than could the Government of France or England. In 

| 
| 








the domestic relations of the States, they are not only 
independent of the Federal Government, but of the | 
several State Governments. Among the several domes- | 
tic concerns of the States, over which the Federal Goy- 
ernment has no jurisdiction whatever, is the institution 
of slavery in the slaveholding States. It is an admitted 
principle, (said Mr. G.) It is aconstitutional guarantee 
that the jurisdiction of the States in which slavery exists 
is exclusive over the subject, and that neither the Fed- 
eral nor any State Government has the right to inter- 
fere with it. This principle being true, (said Mr. G.,) 
as it undoubtedly is, he would ask whether the people 
of any portion ofthe State of Massachusetts had the 
right to petition Congress to abolish slavery in the State 
of Virginia, because the right of petition is guarantied 
by the constitution, and that Congress is bound to re- 
ceive their petitions, and gravely consider the subject- 
matter of them--a subject-matter over which there is not 
only not delegated any power, but over which their pow- 
er is expressly restricted. ‘To what end are they to re- 
ceiveit? Merely togetareport from a committee, and a | 
grave decision of this House that it has no right to legis- 
late upon this subject? Surely this isan absurdity (said 
Mr. G.) for which no member of this House will con- 
tend. It would be an idle waste of time. 

Sir, said Mr. G., (for the principles would be pre- 
cisely the same, ) suppose these people were to petition 
Congress to interfere with the domestic relations of | 
France or England: ought their petitions, or, in other 
words, would Congress be bound to receive and gravely 
consider the subject-matter of such petitions? Certainly 
not. Again, said Mr. G., suppose they were to petition | 
Congress to alter the law of descents in Virginia—and 
they have the same constitutional right to do this as they | 
have to petition Congress to abolish slavery in Virginia— 
will gentlemen say that Congress would be bound, under 
the constitution, to receive and gravely consider the 
giibject-matter of such a petition’? I humbly think not. | 
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According to the latitudinous views of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusatne,] the good people of 
Massachusetts have the constitutional right to petition 
about every thing and any thing, either in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America; even, Mr. Speaker, that this House 
should hang you, for some of what they might please to 
call your religious, or political, or moral sins; and that 
the constitution imposes upon Congress the obligation to 
receive and gravely to consider such petition. When it 
is seen that the right of petition, and the obligation of 
receiving and considering such petitions on the part of 
Congress, as contended for by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, drives, in practice, to such absurdities, Mr. 
G. said he regerded the position he had taken proven to 
be true--that the constitution intended to give protec- 
tion to the people in petitioning for a redress of their 
own actual grievances, and to impose upon Congress the 
duty of receiving only such petitions as come within the 
sphere of their constitutional power of redress. Mr. G 
said he hazarded but little in saying, if this case could 
be reversed, and the people of Virginia were petitioning 
Congress to compel the State of Massachusetts, or any 
other non-slaveholding State, to establish slavery, that 
every northern member would rise in his place and pro- 
test against the reception of such a petition, as imperti- 
nent, obtrusive, and without the legislative jurisdiction 
of Congress. The principle is precisely the same. 

Mr. G. said if he had succeeded in proving, as he 


| humbly thought he had, that the constitution did not se- 


cure to the people of Massachusetts, or any other State, 
the right to petition for the abolition of slavery in Vir 

ginia, or for any interference with any of its acknowl- 
edged domestic rights, or impose on Congress the duty 
of receiving and considering such petitions, it only re 

mained for him to prove that, in relation to the domestic 
rights of the people of the District of Columbia, they 
were as independent and as foreign to the people of 
Massachusetts as were those of Virginia, and that they 
had no more right of interference with the one than the 
other. Mr. G. said that the cession of the District of 
Columbia made it incompatible with the successful ope- 
rations of the Federal Government, and the just protec- 
tion of the rights, of the life, liberty, and property, of 
its citizens, that the States of Maryland and Virginia 
should retain the legislative jurisdiction over the ceded 
territory; hence it was committed to the legislative care 
of Congress. But it never entered into the heads of 
those who ceded, nor of those who accepted the cession, 
that the people of the ceded territory, by the cession, 
lost the protection of life, liberty, and property, guaran- 
tied to the people of the several States, and which they 
enjoyed prior to the cession; and that each was to be 
subject to the uncertainty which would necessarily arise 
out of the conflicting religious and political notions and 
discordant interests of the people of this extended em- 
pire. On the contrary, all supposed, and none can 
doubt, that they were left by the cession in the same 
state of security which they enjoyed previous to the 
cession, and that they had exchanged simply the legisla- 


| tive jurisdiction of Virginia and Maryland for that of 


Congress. He said that the article of the constitution 


| giving to Congress ‘‘ exclusive legislative jurisdiction” 


was adopted before the cession was made, and hence 
could have had no particular reference to the condition 
of the District afterwards ceded; and could not, there- 
fore, abridge any of the domestic rights of the people of 
the District, as they existed at the time of the cession. 
But the cession having been accepted with the guaran 
tee of the right of property to the people of the District, 


| ° . ; . 4 . 
| contained in the constitution and acts of concession, 


these guarantees afford ample protection, and are re- 
strictions upon the jurisdiction of Congress as the local 
Legislature of the District. Mr. G. said that the people 


an 
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of Massachusetts had no more connexion or concern | and unerring guide. But he disclaimed, for himself 
with the domestic rights of the people of the District and his constituents, the right of bigoted and despotic 


than they had with those of the people of Virginia or | teachers of religion to gull down their throats their 
Maryland, and that any attempt at interference with notions of religion or any thing else. They are as frail 
them was as impertinent and obtrusive as interference | and as fallible as himself, and he did not choose to be 
would be with those of Virginia and Maryland, or any | compelled to follow their guidance when he deemed 
other independent State. Mr. G. said he contended | them in error. 
that the people of the District, in relation to their do- Mr. G. said it was unreasonable to act upon such pe- 
mestic rights, occupied the position of a State, and were | titions as this, because the petitioners were not affected 
entitled to have their rights respected as such, and pro- | with the evils or reproaches of slavery. They lived 
tected from interference from other States as such. under laws and institutions in which it was not tolerated. 

Mr. G. said, having thus examined the principle grow- | Hence they have no [practical grievance to redress. I 
ing out of what has been termed the constitutional right | protest, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) that the people of 
of petition, the extent of the obligation of Congress to | this District, who complain of no grievance, who have 
receive, and established, as he thought, beyond reason- | none to redress, should be violently deprived of their 
able doubt, that Congress was not bound to receive | rights, to satisfy the religious scruples of their kind 
petitions from people who did not seek the redress of | friends, these petitioners. 
some public or private grievance affecting themselves, Mr. G. said that, having said thus much upon the 
he would very briefly canvass the claim of the petition | constitutional right of petition, and the grievance sought 
now under consideration to that character. He said | to be redressed in the petition now under consideration, 
he would emphatically ask, what was the grievance | he would say a few words as to an exception of the gen- 
affecting the petitioners, for which they sought redress, | eral obligation of Congress to receive and consider pe- 
and in aid of which they so clamorously invoked the | titions, if in every other respect unexceptionable. Mr. 
sacred right of petition and the spirit of liberty? Why, | G. said this was an exception due to the body itself; he 
Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) the grievance is, that the | alluded to the right of this body to require that every 
people of this District, some hundred miles removed } petition presented to it should be couched in decent and 
from the petitioners, hold slaves, (a property guarantied | respectful language. This (said Mr. G.) is an acknowl- 
by the constitution,) and they modestly ask that the | edged right, and it would be a useless consumption of 
people of the District may be deprived of their property | time to detain the House with any arguments as to its 
without their consent. Surely, (said Mr. G.,) thisis no | necessity and propriety. Mr. G. asked if the petition 
grievance, either public or private, to the petitioners. | now under consideration was couched in such decent 
But what is the grievance complained of in the petition, | and respectful language as to address itself to the fa- 
and for which a remedy is sought? It is, sir, that the | verable consideration of the House’ Sir, (said Mr. G.,) 
existence of slavery is incompatible with the religious in this, as in most of the petitions which have been pre- 
notions of the petitioners, and they simply ask (a very | sented, the people of the South are characterized as pi- 
small matter, certainly) that the Congress of the United | rates, man-stealers, merchants in human flesh, and gross 
States should forcibly wrest from a portion of the people | violators of the laws of God and man. Mr. G. said that 
their property, for the very important object of gratify- | the honorable gentleman who had just taken his seat, 
ing the religious scruples of those very devoutly reli- and who professed to be opposed to the abolitionists, 
gious people. Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) this is as bold | (no doubt sincerely, ) but who had made a most excel- 
and daring an attempt as was ever made among a free | lent abolition speech, complained of the terms of op- 
people, to compel, by force of law, one set of people | probium which had been used in this debate towards 
to conform their practices and their consciences to the i the northern people, insomuch that he acknowledged 
religious notions of another set; and this, sir, isthe whole | bis zeal against abolitionism much abated. Mr. G. 
grievance. Sir, once commence this work, and by | said he asked that gentleman how it was that he could 
then you have legislated conformably to the peculiar feel so sensibly the epithets employed against the abo- 
notions of all our religious sects; there will be little of | litionists, and not feel the severe reflections upon the 
liberty left to the people. You will have established a | whole southern people contained in these petitions? 
complete clerical despotism. Mr. Spe aker, (said Mr. | Sir, (said Mr. G.,) are these terms of reproach, such as 
G.,) the very clause of the constitution quoted by the | piracy, man-stealing, &c., so mild, and so gentle, as 
honorable member from Massachusetts contains this | to be totally innocent, totally inoffensive? Surely the 
valuable provision: ‘Congress shall make no law re- gentleman cannot so think. 7 
pecting an establishment of religion.” If this provi- | Mr. G. said that the institution of slavery existed at the 
sion (said Mr. G.) is of any value at all, it secures to time of the formation of the constitution. The free States, 

| 
| 





every man the right of maintaining his own religious so called, entered into the constitutional compact with 
opinions, and conforming his practices to them. I em- | the full knowledge of this state of things, and solemnly en- 
phatically ask every member here, ay, every American | gaged not to interfere with it. The South has faithfully 
freeman, if Congress should carry out the prayer of and devotedly performed its constitutional obligations for 
these petitioners, whether, in practice, it is not directly | upwards of fifty years. The southern representation 
at war with the right of religious freedom guarantied | have the same claim to protection from insult and re- 
by the constitution as above quoted? Some men think, | proach, when they come here to legislate, as the north- 
and pious men, too, that slavery is not incompatible ern representation. Is it to be patiently borne, then, 
with the strictest notions of religion. I then ask (said | Mr. Speaker, that the representation of the South are to 
Mr. G.) if they are to be forced by law to surrender | sit here, day after day, and hear themselves and their 
their own opinions, and be compelled to conform to | constituents reproached as pirates’ No, sir; it is more 
those of the petitioners?’ Tanswer, no. You cannot so | than southern feeling and southern — can bear. it 
far violate the principles of the constitution securing | cannot, it will not, be submitted to. It had been said 
religious freedom. Mr. G. said no man or body of (said Mr. G.) by an honorable member fies Massachu- 
men had the right, nor should they force him to take setts, [Mr. Anams,] that it was almost impossible to 
their peculiar notions of religion. He was responsible speak ur the subject of slavery without using terms 
to none but his Creator for his religious opinions or | which may be deemed insulting and reproachful. Then, 
moral practices. The Creator himself had given a ly Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) why speak of it here at all? 

i 


guide by which all were tu be directed; it wasa wise | It is no reason why the South should submit to insult, 
Vou. Xli.—147 


| 
| 
| 
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because gentlemen say they cannot present the subject 
to the consideration of Congress without using terms of 
an insulting character. Sir, these petitioners have no 
right to interfere, nor has Congress the right to inter- 
fere, with this subject; and these petitioners have only 
to abstain from an unwarrantable interference with the 
rights of others, to avoid insulting and reproaching the 
whole southern people. Mr. G. said he could readily 
perceive why gentlemen did not feel the force of these 
terms of reproach applied to the South, and appreciate 
their insulting character. It was because they them- 
selves were not the subjects of these epithets. They 
were not addressed to them, and their resentment was 
not, therefore, excited. But (said Mr. G.) he was well 
satisfied that if any portion of the southern people were 
to present petitions designating the whole people of the 
North as tories, or applying to them some other harsh and 
libellous epithet, the northern members would readily 
feel the insult, and refuse to receive such petitions. The 
terms of reproach employed in these petitions were no 
less insulting, and deserved at the hands of the South 
the utmost indignation. 

But (said Mr. G.) he was much astonished to hear 
from two gentlemen of such intelligence as the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts, [Messrs. Anams and Cusine, ] 
any argument drawn in favor of the reception of this and 
other like petitions, because they prayed for the aboli- 
tion not only of slavery, but of the slave trade, as they 
are pleased to call it, in the District of Columbia. Upon 
what principle it is (said Mr. G.) that the African slave 
trade can be assimilated to individual sales and purchases 
of slaves in the same State where slavery exists, he said 
he was utlerly at a loss to conceive. Surely the gentle- 
men were too learned not to know that the right to hold 
a slave as property involved necessarily the right to 
alien. It was a necessary and inseparable consequence. 

Mr. G. said the sales called the slave trade by these 
holy petitioners were oftener the result of necessity 
than of choice. They were sometimes made to satisfy 
debts, sometimes to divide dead men’s estates, some- 
times from one cause and sometimes another; in no 
case, however, changing the condition of the slave, ex- 
cept so far as in the character of their masters; and if 
sometimes mother and children are separated, it is only 
that which frequently happens with the master and 
his family. Every day events are transpiring and scenes 
taking place which are deeply afflicting to our feelings, 
but they are the results of human frailty and human im- 
perfection, and cannot be avoided. 

Mr. G. said another strong, and, to his mind, con- 
clusive argument, that the mere fact of presenting a pe- 
tition did not impose the obligation of receiving it, was 
the very propounding of the question, ‘* Shall the peti- 
tion be received?” It implies in itself the power not to 


receive; and the reason of the rule seems clearly to be that | 
the power not to receive had reference as well to the sub- | 


ject-matter of the petition as to the language in which it 
is couched. But it is asked, how is the House to get in 
possession of the subject-matter of a petition, unless it be 
received and read? Mr. G. said the answer to this inquiry 
was quite easy. By a rule of the House, every member 


subject-matter of it. In this way the House becomes 
possessed of its object, and may, upon ample informa- 
tion, determine upon the question of reception. If the 
petition asks Congress to do what it is palpably forbid- 
den by the constitution to do, is there any reason why it 
should be received? Certainly none. 

Mr. G. said that the precedent relied upon by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusuine,] of the 
reception and rejection of the petition of the Society of 
Friends in 1791, did not apply. Mr. G. said that the 
material object of that petition was the regulation and 
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ultimate abolition of the African stave trade. This was 
a subject, in part at least, which belonged to the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress. The right to regulate 
the African slave trade was, in effect, the right to regu- 
late commerce, which properly belonged to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Congress. Hence the propriety of the 
reception of that memorial, although it was subsequently 
and properly rejected. But that case does not apply to 
this petition. This petition asks Congress to do what it 
has no power to do. 

Mr. G. said he begged the indulgence of the House 
fora few moments, while he briefly recurred to the ques 
tion of the constitutional power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. He said there was 
only one article of the constitution upon the subject, and 
that is as follows: 

** To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what 
soever over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” &c. 

It will be perceived (suid Mr. G.) that this clause is a 
part of the original draught of the constitution, and that 
it was adopted before the cession of the District of Co 
lumbia, but expressly in anticipation of such an event. 
Of course, as1 before remarked, ¢':is constitutional pro- 
vision could not have been intended to apply to the 
question of slavery, or to grant any power over it, for it 
was not certainly known that the anticipated cession 
would be made by Virginia and Maryland, or any other 
slavcholding State. Nor could this clause secure the ces- 
sion from such restrictions as the State or States might 
think proper to impose for the protection, in relation 
to their persons or property, of the citizens inhabiting 
the territory which should be ceded. By the constitu- 
tion (said Mr. G.) all power over slavery is taken from 
the Federal Government, and they cannot abolish it 
without an express delegation of power to doso. That 
has not been given, even as regards the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

But (said Mr. G.) it has been contended, and with 
much plausibility too, that the article of the constitution 
conferring on Congress the power of ‘* exclusive legis 
lation’? embraces this subject, because, by conferring 
exclusive legislation, gentlemen contend that unlimited 
and unrestricted legislation was meant. 

Mr. G. denied the legitimacy of this conclusion en- 
tirely. ‘He said the article itself contemplated a cession 
from a State or States, and the word ‘* exclusive,” here 
used, meant the power of legislation, exclusive of the 
legislative power of the State or States making the ces- 
sion, or of any other State. Exclusive jurisdiction 
(said Mr. G.) simply means a jurisdiction exclusive of 
every other jurisdiction; that it shall not be concurrent 
with any other jurisdiction. But the article in question 
was never intended te convey the idea of an unrestrict- 
ed and unlimited power of legislation. This view, Mr. 
G. said, he regarded as conclusive, independent of the 
restrictive clauses of the cession acts of Maryland and 
Virginia. The power, then, of Congress over this sub- 


| ject having been, without exception, restricted as to 
who presents a petition is required briefly to state the | 


the whole subject of slavery, the people of the District 
of Columbia are as clearly within the reason of the re- 
striction as they are entiiled to its benefit in common 
with all the people of the slaveholding States. Mr. G 

said, take from the people of the District the protection 
of the constituticns and laws of the States which ceded 
it, take from them the restrictions imposed by the con- 
stitution of the United States on federal legislation, and 
you at once determine that the Government of the Dis- 
trict is an absolute despotism. The people have no 
representation, and will have no security against tyran 

ny and oppression, save in the discretion of Congress- 
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astate of things opposed to the genius of our institu- 
tions, and an inequality which ought not to be tolerated. 

if, then, (said Mr. G.,) this power cannot be derived 
from the constitution, is it derivable from the cession 
acts of Virginia and Maryland? Certainly not in terms. 
Nor could he perceive a single word or sentence in 
those acts from which such a power is fairly inferrible; 
on the contrary, the acts are restrictive, and the circum- 
stances in which Virginia and Maryland were placed, 
being large slaveholding States, conclusively prove that 
they did not intend, by these acts, to confer this power; 
they could not have so much disregarded their own se- 
curity as to have done so. From whence, then, is this 
power to be derived? Nowhere, sir; nowhere. But 
this is not all. 
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These cessions were made by the ordi- | 


nary Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, and they | 


could not grant any further powers over the people 
of the District than they possessed themselves; they 
could not disfranchise this portion of their citizens, and 


transfer them, bound hand and foot with unmitigated | 


chains of despotism, to any Power whatever. It will be 


admitted that they could not. 


I then ask, had the ordi- | 


nary Legislature of Virginia, which mede this cession, | 


the power to abolish slavery in Virginia? 
had not. 


I say no, it 


It may be asked, where is the restriction? I | 


answer, in the bill of rights of the people of Virginia, | 
which restricts and controls the powers of the Legisla- | 


ture, and in her constitution. 

Can it be for a moment seriously contended (said Mr. 
G.) that though the Government of Virginia cannot take 
from its citizens any portion of their property, except 
for public use, and not then without adequate compen- 
sation, yet they have the right to confiscate or abolish 
property? 
terous. Slaves were held as property in Virginia when 
the bill of rights and the constitution were both adopt- 
ed, and were the subjects, in part, to which the pro- 
tective principles of these instruments had reference. 
But now (said Mr. G.) it is gravely contended that, in- 
stead of protection and security to property, these in- 
struments admit the unqualified power of its destruc- 
tion. This, sir, cannot be so; it is too absurd for seri- 
ous refutation. IL do not deny (said Mr. G.) that the 
people, by a primary act of sovereignty, may confer 
on their ordinary Legislature the power of abolishing 


The idea, to me, (said Mr. G,) is prepos- | 


slavery in the State; I only deny that the Legislature is | 


now clothed with that power. With these remarks, re- 
ferring to what I said on a former occasion, and to the 


able and unanswerable arguments of one of the Sena- | 


tors of my State in the other House, I forbear any fur- 
ther remark upon this branch of the subject. 


The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (said | 


Mr. G.) has intimated—not intimated, sir, but directly 
declared—that he and these petitioners will regard the 
refusal of this House to receive this petition, and others 


of like character, as a violation of their rights, and de- | 
structive of their liberties—as anti-republican. — Sir, | 


(said Mr. G.,) if the rights and liberties of the people 


of Massachusetts depend upon their right to have peti- | 


tions received and considered by this House, officious'y 
seeking to subvert the rights and liberties of the South, 
by destroying their property, and exciting, by their in- 
cendiary petitions, southern slaves to insurrection and 
rebellion, then, indeed, sir, ought their lberties to be 
endangered. The liberty of violent interference with 
the rights of others, secured by the constitution and 
laws, if they be so, ought not only to be abridged, but 
entirely eradicated, as dangerous in the extreme. But, 
sir, the gentleman must excuse us when we refuse to 
recognise in them a right which is actually subversive 
(not in theory, but in practice) of our own liberties, de- 
structive of our property and our lives. 

Mr. G. said he would ask, however, what liberty has 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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been invaded, what right of these petitioners has been 
violated? The right of petition? They have assembled 
and petitioned without interruption. The freedom of 
the press? They have presses in full operation. The 
freedom of debate? God knows they have debated 
here and elsewhere with perfect freedom. The next 
thing will be, we must abolish slavery, or the liberties 
of the northern people will be endangered. Mr. 
Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) I indulge the hope that the 
gentleman himself, and his constituents, will think better 
upon this subject, and come to more rational conclusions 
about liberty. 

It has been said by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusurne,] said Mr. G., that the re- 
fusal of this House to receive these petitions would give 
force and efficiency to the efforts of the abolitionists, 
and greatly increase their strength. I hope not, (said 
Mr. G.) Butif it were so, he had only one thing to 
say, and that was, that he who for such insufficient 
cause would become an abolitionist, is an abolitionist 
already at heart, and only waits a plausible pretext to 
throw off his guise and enter upon his work. 

Mr. G. said that there were many remarks of the gen- 
tleman which he forbore to reply to, although suscep- 
tible of a very ready answer, but would bring his re- 
marks to a close. He said that he himself had been the 
object of some peculiar attentions from some of this 
gentle and benevolent tribe of abolitionists. They had 
transmitted to him many papers, pamphlets, and a little 
poetry, no doubt with a view to insult him; but he said 
he regarded them, or whatever they might say or do, 
with as little concern as he did the dust under his feet. 

Mr. G. said that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had truly said that the agitation of this subject had cre- 
ated a degree of excitement which endangered the 
Union itself. Why, then, do gentlemen, holding this 
opinion, if they value the Union as they ought to do, 
and would cherish free institutions, agitate this subject? 
Why do they not throw themselves into the breach, and 
save this holy ark—this ark of safety and of freedom, 
this last hope of liberty in the world—from the destroy- 
er’s hand? I leave them to make the answer to their 
consciences and their country. One thing I will say-- 
not to the northern people, (for in them I have an abi- 
ding confidence-—I yet believe that, by legal means, and 
the force of public opinion, they will frown these dis- 
turbers of our peace into the insignificance and con- 
tempt which they merit,) but to the abolitionists. I do 
not believe their leaders have any concern about eman- 
cipation, but that their main object is to get up and 
keep up this excitement, for selfish purposes. Many of 
them are clergymen, and want agencies and missions, at 
forty or fifty dollars a month; some are editors, and wish 
to secure profitable patronage for magazines, newspa- 
pers, and pamphlets. The others are the deluded vic- 
tims of the treachery of these leaders. But they may 
rest assured that, without force, they can never effect 
their object. Whenever they shall resort to force, they 
may be assured that every field over which they march 
will bleach with their bones, and every rivulet be crim- 
soned with their blood. 

Mr. Gantanp then moved to Jay the preliminary 
motion of reception on the table. 

Before the question was taken, at the request of Mr. 
HAMMOND, who expressed a wish to address the 
House on the subject, Mr. G. withdrew it; and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. HAMMOND, 

The House, at half past 4, P. M., adjourned. 


Tvesnay, January 26. 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 
Mr. MASON, of Virginia, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, reported the following resolution: 
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February, the several bills making appropriations for 
the support of Government, the naval and military ser- 
vice, fortifications, and the Indian department, at the 
hour of one o’clock each day, except on Fridays and 
Saturdays, shall take precedence in the order of business, 
and shall be considered until the same shall have passed 
the House. 

Mr. HARDIN rose toa point of order. He said it had 
been the habit of standing committees to report resolu- 
tions in violation of what he conceived to be the spirit 
and intention of the rules. The present proposition 
could with as much propriety have been submitted by 


the Committee on Claims, over which his honorable | 
friend from Ohio, (Mr. Warrrresry,] presided with so | 


much ability and renown; and with equal propriety 


a bill settling the boundary between Ohio and Michigan. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs had undertaken to 
regulate the business of the House, and he hoped the 
question would be decided, whether this innovation upon 
the rules and usages of the body was to be tolerated. He 
had been looking for such a resolution for a week - past, 
and he was not surprised when it was presented. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said that the resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs did pro- 
pose to change, in some respects, the order of business 
in the House. He should have preferred that it should 
be decided without debate. It was an important prop- 
osition, and its purpose and object was to put it in the 
power of the House to act promptly upon the bills pro- 
viding supplies for the support of Government, and 
for the military and naval service. 
desire to avoid debate, it must be obvious that, on this 
proposition, beneficial discussion could hardly be anti- 
cipated. 

He did not understand the precise form of objection 


which the gentleman from Kentucky made to the resolu- | 


tion. Does he intend to dispute the authority of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to report such a proposi- 
tion? Mr. M. would remind the House that the Presi- 


dent of the United States, in his message of the 18th of 


January, had used the following language: 


Appropriation Bills. 
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Resolved, That from and after Tuesday, the 2d day of | on Foreign Affairs, but belonged to the select commit- 


tee on the rules. 

The CHAIR decided the resolution to be in order; 
but that it must receive the vote of two thirds to pass it, 
inasmuch as it proposed to give precedence to certain 
business. 

Mr. BELL said that the Chair having decided that it 
was for the House to determine whether the resolution 
was in order or not, he supposed no member would ap- 
peal from the decision, and he would therefore proceed 
to discuss the expediency of adonting it. Asto the ques- 
tion of order, (said Mr. B.,) it is clear that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has no more right to report or 
offer such a resolution at this time than any individual 
member of the House, or any other standing or any se- 


. bene ; | lect committee of the House. If any committee had such 
could the Committee on the District of Columbia report 


a right under the rules and practice of the House, it 
would be the Committee of Ways and Means. Such an 
order as that embraced in the present resolution had 
been resorted to heretofore, in relation to particular and 


| separate bills, on subjects before the House, but it had 


always, so far as his knowledge extended, been done 
under such circumstances as to command the general 
assent of the House, and then it might be more properly 
said to be conceded from courtesy, and a general sense 
of the propriety of such a course, than from any idea of 
authority or power in the committee. The deposite 
question had been given precedence in this manner over 


| all other business. But the proposition before the House 
| is not only to set apart the whole time of that House to 


While he did not |! 


the consideration of a particular bill or measure, nor to 
bills of the same nature in all respects, but to all the ap- 
propriation bills, including the bill for the support of 
the Indian department. ‘That is a bill which the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs may and will claim the right of 
examining before it shall pass this House, at least so 
much of it as shall propose the appropriation of money 
not specifically authorized by existing laws. As to the 
army and navy bills, there may be some semblance of 
right in the Committee on Foreign Affairs to urge their 
consideration, since that committee may be presumed to 


have some more knowledge of thé state of our foreign 


‘The return of our chargé d’affaires is attended with | 


public notices of naval preparations, on the part of 
France, destined for our sea. Of the cause and intent 
of these armaments I have no authentic information, nor 


| why include all the appropriation bills? 


any other means of judging except such as are common to | 


yourselves and tothe public; but, whatever may be their 
object, we are not at liberty to regard them as uncon- 
nected with the measures which hostile movements on 
the part of France may compel us to pursue. They at 
least deserve to be met by adequate preparation on our 
part; I therefore strongly urge large and speedy ap- 
propriations for the increase of our navy and completion 
of our coast defences.” 

This message was referred by the House to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Its recommendations, thus 
referred for examination, rendered it the imperious duty 
of the committee to report the resolution that the House 
should day after day consider the bills of appropriation, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and make the provision for 
public defence called for by the exigencies of the coun- 
try. The committee, acting under the most solemn 
sanction, had executed the instructions of the House, 
and he could not believe that the objection taken would 
be sustained. The usage of the House justified the 
resolution; and, if ever there was a time when such a 
standing order was required by the public interests, Mr. 
M. thought all would agree that it was called for now. 

Mr. HARDIN reduced his point of order to writing; 
which was, in substance, that the resolution was not 
within the line of duty or jurisdiction of the Committee 


| 


relations than the other committees of the House; and 
may thus see more clearly than others the propriety of 
proceeding without delay to their consideration. But 
Why ask the 
House to come to a determination to take up, not the 
army, not the navy bill, nor both together, but all? 
What must be the consequence of this course of pro- 
ceeding, if it shall be adopted by the House? It pro- 
poses the exclusive attention of the House to dry and not 
very interesting detail—to figures and calculations—for 
months and months together. No measure of a local or 
other nature, however interesting to large sections of the 
Union it may be, will be suffered to be taken up. It is 
known that there are many measures of this nature be- 
fore the House, and that a large proportion of the mem- 
bers feel a deep interest in taking them up; but it will 
not be in their power to do so, until all the appropriation 
bills are voted. The consequence will be, to create a 
feeling of restlessness in the House, to wear out its pa- 
tience, to cut off and suppress discussion and investigation 
into the various items in the appropriation bills, and 
finally to force them down, without a proper examination 
into their correctness. The previous question will be 
the instrument by which those bills are to be forced 
through en masse. It is an unusual and unparliamentary 
mode of proceeding. ‘he substance of the proposition 
is to take up all the appropriation bills on Tuesday next, 
and to admit no other business to interfere until we agree 
to allofthem. This is what is asked. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] has read, 
rather artfully, though, doubtless, without intending any 
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artifice, a passage from the late special message of the 
President, in which large and immediate appropria- 
tions are recommended, in order to show this House, 
not what the President requires it to do—oh, no—but 
what the country expects from it. We all know, and 
feel, that the recommendation of the President is a pow- 
erful argument in this House at this time; but, sir, is it 
fair to be always holding up such argument to influence 
the action of this House? 1 will not say that it is unfair; 


but why have we such things eternally pressed upon us? | 


If there is a real necessity for immediate action upon 
those bills, from what cause has proceeded the delays 
which have already taken place?) Why bring forward 
this measure to-day?’ Where has slept the recommenda- 
tion of the special message until now? What has called 
the attention of the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
this subject particularly at this time? ‘The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means had got it into his 
head, some two weeks ago, that it was important to take 
up the appropriation bills. He was at that time so anx- 
ious and impatient to get at them that he could not 
spare a few hours ora day for the discussion and amend- 
ment of the rules of the House; though, for want of such 
amendment, we have already lost a full month of the 
time of this House during the present session; but be- 
fore we had prepared the rules and orders of our pro- 
ceedings—before we had got ready the machinery, the 
tools, by which we were to work—he called upon the 
House to proceed to the appropriation bills. 
what happened then? Some discussion arising upon the 
first bill which was taken up, it was laid aside, and the 
navy bill was brought up for consideration. ‘That was 
considered one day, and the next it was slipped away 
from us—no, sir, | will not say slipped away, for I mean 
nothing disrespectful—but, sir, the navy bill was in turn 
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Well, sir, | 


laid down unfinished; and, on the motion of the chairman | 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, the bill for the re- 


lief of the New York sufferers by fire was taken up, and 
after speaking some days upon this bill, it was laid aside, 
according to the practice of the House; for this, sir, is 
now our practice. There is no remedy under the pres- 
ent rules and order of our proceedings. Every one must 
see and feel that every decision that is made by the 
Chair, or by the House, upon the rules, only makes 
**confusion worse confounded.” I know, sir, the em- 
barrassment produced by this state of things. 
sir, that an honest man in that Chair must feel greatly 
embarrassed by the present state of the rules of the 
House. If he is partial, or prejudiced, or desires to fa- 
vor one side or the other in the House, he has it com- 
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country during the last summer and fall. Every gentle- 
man who voted to consider that resolution must have 
seen that the gentleman.from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
would not be allowed to make a speech upon the subject 
of it without a reply. We all know that great political 
consequences are expected to grow out of the subject of 
this resolution, by those who manage the interests of 
party out of this House. We know what use has already 
been made of this question in the country and before the 
people. We know where and upon whom it has been 
attempted to fix responsibility for the failure of the three 
million appropriation, for political effect. Sir, could 
less than a month’s discussion be expected to arise upon 
this resolution? Now that the subject is up, and has 
been partialiy discussed, can gentlemen mean by this 
movement to suppress further discussion? Would such 
a design be consistent with a reasonable liberty of speech 
in this House? Well, sir, who are they who have 
brought this measure into the House? It redtired a 
vote of two thirds of the House to get the subject before 
it, and that vote was given. Look at the yeas and nays, 
and you will discover who are responsible for this move- 
ment. Sir, the resolution of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is now the business properly in order. It was 
also the business in order on Monday. Even petitions 
could not be regularly admitted until this resolution was 
disposed of. Sir, under such circumstances, the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] and 
his movement in favor of immediate and large appropri- 
ations, strike me with some surprise. If there is nothing 
new, if there is no very recent news from abroad, how 
is it this proposition is made now and urged upon the 
House? It will soon be three years since the French 
Chamber of Deputies rejected the treaty, or refused to 
make the appropriation necessary to carry it into effect. 
It is said that the country is in a defenceless condition 
now; so it has been for the last three years, and no steps 


| have been taken to put it into better condition. No 
| steps were taken or recommended at the commencement 


1 know, | 


pletely in his power to do so; he has the command of the | 


business of this House. Sir, | do not doubt that you feel 
this embarrassment. 


But to return to the subject. After the New York 


relief bill had taken its turn, and been discussed a day | 


or two, what did we next see in this House? What did 
we see on Friday morning last? Why, sir, on that 
morning, without waiting to reccive reports from the 
standing committees of the House--a most necessary 
course of proceeding--the House, by an overwhelming 
vote, set aside all the rules of the House, put aside not 
only the private bills for that day and the next, but for 
each succeeding day, and all this for the purpose of 
taking up for consideration and discussion the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams, } 


the strongest party movement I have ever seen in the | 
course of eight years, during which I have had the honor | 


of a seat in this House, made by any member of the 
House. Where, then, sir, was the special message, and 
the recommendation of immediate and large appropria- 
tions by the President? This resolution, from its nature 
and necessary connexions, must call for the discussion 
of every party question or topic which agitated the 


| 
} 
| 
| 


of the session. ‘The navy bill, when once taken up, was 
laid aside. How happens it that there is so great an 
alarm just at this moment? Has a war panic come upon 
us so suddenly? Must we vote all the appropriation bills 
without further delay? 
these bills are suspended until the 15th of February, 
some other information may be received from the other 
side of the Atlantic, which may satisfy us that extensive 
preparations for war are not necessary? Do gentlemen 
mean to get up all the appropriations, and force them 
through this House, under a war panic, and to throw 
them before the Senate, that that body may, in turn, be 
forced to vote every dollar in the Treasury before it is 


| certainly known that any extraordinary preparations for 


defence will be necessary, or to incur odium with the 
country of rejecting necessary appropriations? Is the 
Treasury to be depleted at all events, war or no war? 
Must the whole revenue be expended? Is there a plan 
to distribute the surplus revenue, under the pretext of 
preparation for war, without waiting to know that the 
special message, if not the first message of the President, 
may not produce a more conciliatory feeling on the part 
of France? I do not charge the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mason,] or the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with any of these designs. I have no right to do 
so; but, sir, will the gentleman explain why it is that he 
proposes that all the appropriation bills shall pass im- 
mediately. I must confess, sir, that, under the circum- 
stances, although I do not charge such purposes as I 
have alluded to as the motive which has influenced the 
committee, yet, sir, unless such designs are at the 
bottom of the movement, it isto me wholly inexplicable. 
I have said that it appeared extraordinary that the 


Committee on Foreign Relations should report such «a 


Are gentlemen afraid that, if 


: 
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resolution. It is entirely contrary to all the rules and 
order of proceeding heretofore known in the practice 
of this House. But as I find myself again upon the sub- 
ject of the rules of the House, I will venture to allude 
to another abuse which exists in the practice of the 
House. Iam aware, sir, to what misconstruction every 
thing I say upon the subject of the rules and order of 
proceeding in the House is liable. I know that I am rep- 
resented by some to be actuated by very improper 
feeling, but this shall not restrain me from speaking 
whenever I think the public interest requires that some 
one should speak. The abuse to which I allude, and 
which has obtained to some extent, during the present 
session, is this: honorable chairmen of committees often 
submit a resolution or other proposition to the members 
of the committee separately in this House, sometimes in 
these chambers, and get their consent to report it to 
this House. This is unparliamentary, and a great abuse; 
it prévents all investigation and consultation in commit- 
tee, and leads to great inconvenience and error in the 
action of the House itself. Reports so made are not 
the reports of a committee, and ought not to be receiv- 
ed by the House. 

That I may not be misunderstood in the remarks I 
have made, before I sit down 1! wish to state that I 
stand here ready to vote all necessary supplies for put- 
ting the defences of the country upon a proper footing, 


whenever the appropriation bills shall be brought for- | 


ward and moved in this House according to the regular 
ordinary forms of proceeding. I will vote, sir, all the 
money in the Treasury, if it be necessary, to prepare 
for war, and to resist the attacks not only of France, but 
of all Europe. But I wish to see upon what grounds 
extraordinary appropriations are required. Sir, so far 
as appropriations are necessary for the immediate ser- 
vice of the navy or the army, so far as the finishing 
and repairing of our vessels of war, and for our fortifi- 
cations already in a course of construction, I will vote 
them even without estimates, and upon my own judg- 
ment, if gentlemen upon any punctilio, are averse to 
furnishing estimates for those objects. And in a ques- 
tion of this kind I am not disposed to weigh the money 
I would appropriate, in golden scales, as a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr SurHertanp] insinuated, in re- 
ply to my remarks upon the navy bill the other day. 
Nor, sir, would I be anxious to bring down the sums 
total to the accurate limit of a few dollars or a few cents. 
L would take care that the amount should be 
over the mark, rather than under it. Whenever it be- 
comes necessary to pass any particular bill for this pur- 
pose, I undertake to say that there will be found patri- 
otism enough in this House--in all parts—in every party 
in this House, to take it up and vote it through. Sir, 
there will always be found patriotism enough in the 


iberal, and | 
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time, why did they not move to take them up again, 
upon the first opportunity which presented itself? The 
course taken by gentlemen certainly requires an expla- 
nation. A satisfactory explanation is due to this House 
and to the country upon this point. 

As to the war, if we have one, I shall be ready to sup- 
portit. I shall not stop to inquire into the causes which 
may have produced it, if it be necessary to the honor 
and dignity of the country that we should wage it. I 
can readily imagine that nations, as well as individuals, 
may, by their own blunders and follies, and for want ot 
diplomatic skill or proper forbearance, find themselves 
engaged in a quarrel, no matter how frivolous the cause 
or ground of it, and become so far committted that they 
cannot apologize, but must fight, no matter at what haz- 
ard. Sir, in such a case, 1 will not shrink from the 
support of a war. 1 will remember that it is our country 
that is concerned; but at the same time I will continue 
to hold the political agents who may have brought on 
the war responsible to the country. . They shall not es- 
cape their due responsibility. 

Mr. Bett concluded by expressing the hope that 


| the resolution would not be agreed to by the House. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND said, if we did not fall in with 
the suggestion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, it 
would be uncertain when we would be able to get 
through the appropriation bills. 

The abolition question was outstanding, and would 
elicit a very warm discussion. The proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was also in a suspended 
state, and how were we to progress in the business 
before us, unless something of this kind should be 
adopted? 

We must rid the House of the many pending propo- 
sitions before it. Pass the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and we cut the Gordian knot 
atonce. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ber) 
had said that the present condition of the business 
of the House was very onerous to the Speaker. It must 
be so. Next week we will commence with petitions, 
on Monday and Tuesday the abolition resolution of the 
gentleman from Maine will be up, and that abolishes 
every thing like business for the day. On Wednesday, 


| the greater part will be devoted to the committees making 


reports. Thursday will go for public business, and Fri- 
day and Saturday for private. We must there take a 
stand for the appropriation bills, if we seriously intend 
passing them. ‘The proposition before the House mere - 
ly requires that the appropriation bills may have prece- 
dence of other business. Some gentlemen say that we 
must not pass the appropriation bills until we hear from 
France. We have heard enough from France already. 


| Those gentlemen think it wrong to agree to the bills 


| 


House to do this, without the resolution of the gentle- | 


man from Virginia, [Mr. Mason. ] 
do it, whenever gentlemen shall call upon us to act in 
the usual mode of making or voting appropriations. 
But when I am asked to vote all the appropriation 
bills en masse—when LI shall be called upon to make an 
appropriation for new forts, which cannot possibly be 
made effective in defending the country in any war in 
which we can be soon engaged, as is proposed; when 
we are called upon to lay the foundation for the expen- 
diture of at least fifty millions in the commencement of 
new fortifications and an increased military 


establishment, the necessary consequence of these 


I stand pledged to | 


now, because we might pass them with too lavish a hand 
Mr. S. said we ought to wait no longer. Congress 
had already tarried long enough. We should put 
our forts in order, to meet any emergency that might 
occur. 

A charge has been made from another quarter, that 
we were the cause of the loss of the fortification bill of 
last year. He considered it an absurd question, to be 
inquiring where the bill was lost, and yet refuse permis- 
sion to take up the fortification bill now before us. He 
cared nothing for the dead bills. He was for providing 


| for the living ones, and then, at our leisure, if it was 


peace | 


new works, then I shall meet gentlemen, panic or no | 


panic, war or no war. I will contest every 
ground with them upon these questions. But why have 
not gentlemen pressed these bills sooner? Why did 
they not finish those bills which they liad once before 
the House?’ And when they were laid at 


aside one 


inch of | 


deemed expedient, the House might search after the 
miscarried bills of last year. 

What was asked by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions? Merely to have those bills taken up by the House; 
and if gentlemen think the appropriations too large, 
meet them and vote them down; but do pot stop them 
from being taken up. It was the height of folly to be 


disputing and quibbling about technicalities, instead ot 
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going to the great question of appropriation. Local 
matters should give way to national ones; and we should 
come to the determination to carry the appropriations 
which would put the country in a proper state of de- 
fence. Geutlemen had complained that the House had 
before it a political question, which was discussed to the 
exclusion of other business, and might be closed by the 
previous question. Now, he must say, so far as related 
to the number of speeches made on that topic, that both 
parties had an equal chance. The debate had been 
opened by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ap- 
ams,] and had been replied to by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.] Another complaint 
urged is, that the previous question is sometimes re- 
sorted to to stop debate. That is, however, unavoidable. 
It must be apparent, that since the increase of members 
in the House, and so many voices were to be heard, 
there was no other means of getting- many of the meas- 
ures through the House, than by administering the pre- 
vious question. All parties occasionally vote for it. He 
trusted that the resolution might pass to take effect on 
Tuesday next; and, before it went into operation, we 
might dispose of what small matters we had on hand. 
We must take up the appropriation bills for the purpose 
of sustaining the country; and particularly such bills as 
will put the country in a position to maintain its honor 
and dignity against any and every nation that might as- 
sail them. 

Mr. PATTON said he did not intend to occupy any 
time in considering whether there was any irregularity 
in such a proposition being made from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations—whether it was apposite to their 
functions, and embraced by the reference made to them 
of the President’s special message. He would, however, 
as that objection was urged as a reason against adopting 
the resolution, remark that no practical evil can result 
from this irregularity, supposing it to be one; no such 
indirect violation or evasion of the rules of the House as 
seems to be apprehended from it. It was certainly com- 
petent for any individual member to have offered pre- 
cisely the same resolution as the one presented by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. If objected to, he 
could move a suspension of the rules to offer and take it 
up, and a vote of two thirds would remove all difficulty. 
Now, the Chair has decided (and no doubt correctly) 
that it requires a vote of two thirds to adopt the resolu- 
tion reported by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. If there be a majority in favor of 
adopting that resolution, of two thirds, doubtless the 
same majority would vote in favor of suspending the 
rules, if such a vole were requisite to accomplish the 
object. 

No matter how the question is presented, then, we 
may consider its merits without any embarrassment from 
the source from which it comes. 

Mr. Speaker, we have now been in session some 
seven or eight weeks, and we have passed none of the 
appropriation bills. 

It is unnecessary, it would be, perhaps, out of order, 
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we should act on the subject in that way which, while it 
can give no new cause of aggravating the irritation, and 
increasing the difficulties, will yet place us in a condition 
to maintain the rights of our citizens and the interest 
and honor of the country, if, unfortunately, these diffi- 
culties should be inflamed into armed collision, and pre- 
pare us to maintain the conflict, whether in defence or 
assault, creditably and successfully? It is hardly possi- 
ble that any man can doubt that it is peculiarly important 
that our appropriations, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
ought to be speedily made; and is there any sufficient 
objection made to proceeding to do so at the period 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign Relations? Shall 
we refuse to do this for the purpose of continuing and 
indulging, ad libitum, what the gentleman from Tennes- 
see calls a mere partisan debate; and for the continu- 


; ance of which he seems anxious, for the purpose of 
enabling those who take interest in this party contest, 


| to defend or attack’ 


I agree with him that it is a mere 
partisan discussion, the introduction of which I most 
deeply regret. Now, when a foreign country, between 
whom and our own angry controversies are depending, 
when she has refused to do that which this House 
unanimously declared ought to be insisted on, except upon 


| terms which will certainly never be granted—when we 


| and hesitation. 


| strict accountability, and especially from any } 


and certainly premature, to enter into minute details of 


the circumstances in which we are placed in regard to 
our relations with another country, showing the propri- 
ety and necessity of our proceeding promptly to provide 
the means of placing the country in a state of prepara- 
tion to meet all contingencies which might arise. Let 
us take up, with all convenient speed, and consider with 
all due deliberation, the various propositions for ordina- 
ry and extraordinary appropriations. After so large a 
period of the session had passed, and especially when, to 
say the least, our relations with France are not in the 
most satisfactory state; when it is known that, in the 
opinion of many, and in the apprehensions of all, a war 
is impending with a foreign country, is it not time that 


| in maintaining its rights, whenever they see that it 


have information that this foreign country is increasing 
her armaments, fitting out a fleet, and sending it on our 
coast—under such circumstances, I appeal to the patriot 
ism of the House to say whether we ought to postpone 
acting on the appropriations until this contest between 
the two Houses about the fortification and three million 
bill shall be fought out? Instead of proceeding at once 
to consider the possibility of averting so deplorable a 
calamity as war, or, if not to be averted, the means of 
conducting it with honor and credit, a subject requiring 
harmony, good feeling, and united patriotism, instead 
of this, we are to employ ourselves in an angry, irrita- 
ting, party debate, about whether something was not 
done last session which ought to have been done; and 
who is or who is not to be blamed for the loss of the 
three million appropriation and the fortification bill—a 
discussion calculated to lead, which had already occa- 
sioned personal reflections, to exasperate the party 
passions and inflame the party prejudices of Congress 
and of the country; to occasion crimination and recrim 
ination between the two Houses of Congress, destructive 
of harmonious action and respectful feeling. 

Let me not be supposed to deprecate the thrusting 
forward this debate, and the continuance of it, from any 
indispo-ition to meet and to bear my fullshare of the re- 
sponsibility of voting against that three million appro- 
priation. I gave that vote at the time with some doubt 
The circumstances under which it was 
presented precluded all deliberation, gave no time fo 
reflection, and might well excuse any person from very 
harsh im 
putation of bad motive, for voting either one way or the 
other. Ido not believe that there was one single mem- 
ber of either House of the last Congress, nor one in this 
House or in the Senate of the present Congress, who 
would hesitate to empty the Treasury and exhaust the 


resources of the nation, in defence of the country and 


y see that 15s to 


be assailed, or that it is necessary to a 
for such purpose. 


lopt such means 
We may differ about the best mode 


of attaining these objects; we may conscientiously differ 


| as to the expediency, constitutionality, and necessity of it; 


party feelings and party prejudices may warp our opin- 
ions and bias our decisions upon the 
called on to act about; but, at heart, I 
is entitled to claim for its¢ 
triotism. 

As to the loss of 


subjects we are 
believe no party 
if the merit of exclusive pa 


fortification bill, it is much to b 
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regretted, and such is the universal sentiment. Who is 
to blame for this miscarriage, I know not. Whether 
the Senate or the House, or some member of this or 
the other House, is to be censured, I know not. I shall 
engage in no discussion about it. But as to this three 
million appropriation, which has been so strangely dis- 
turbed in the grave to which it was consigned last ses- 
sion, and whose ghost is made to walk amongst us now, 
I beg leave to say the phantom ‘‘frights not me.” I 
am ready at all times, and in all places, without fear or 
apprehension, and without any ‘* compunctious visitings 
of conscience,”’ to vindicate myself for contributing to 
its surcease. I am better satisfied now, after full oppor- 
tunity of deliberation and reflection upon this extraor- 
dinary, and, I believe, unprecedented appropriation, of 
the propriety of the vote I gave on that occasion; and 
while I wish to cast reproach upon nobody else, I will 


maintain and defend that vote whenever I may be ar- | 


raigned, at any proper time and before any competent 
tribunal. Ishall make no apology, offer noexcuse. I stand 
upon my justification before my constituents and the 
country. But I will not be provoked now to encourage 
and keep up this untimely and misplaced debate here, 
about what was not done, or ought to have been done, 
or not done, by the last Congress, to the delay, and 
probably almost indefinite postponement, of action upon 


matters involving deeply the rights and interests and | 


character of the country. 


I believe it impossible to ascertain the precise facts | 


necessary to be ascertained for determining who is to 
blame, if any person be particularly to blame, for the 
failure of the fortification bill. We must rely upon the 
vague impressions, the contradictory recollections, of 
members about the time of the happening of particular 
events, upon which little reliance is to be placed, not 
from any want of confidence in the veracity of any mem- 
bers, but because of the existence of circumstances 
which you and I, Mr. Speaker, and every man who 


was here, know were well calculated to prevent any | 


very accurate observation or remembrance of the oc- 
currences which took place on the last night of the last 


session. Nearly one half the present House have no | 


interest in this question. They know nothing about the 
facts; but it is proposed that this discussion shall super- 
sede the consideration of the appropriation bills, in 
which we are all interested, in which the country is 
greatly interested, and for the action upon which the 
eyes of the whole people are anxiously looking. Let us 
take them up; let them be soberly, deliberately examined, 
with full discussion, with full examination, with the rec- 
ommendations and the estimates of the proper Depart- 
ments, and with proper and constitutional restrictions 
of executive discretion, limitations of purpose, and 
specifications of object. Let us approve what is worthy 
of approbation, and demanded by a wise policy, and re- 
ject what we may not be satisfied is proper or necessary. 


I feel much solicitude that we should doso. There is | 


one subject now depending before the House, in rela- 
tion to which he felt a deep and must painful anxiety, 
in which the rights, interests, and property of the 
whole southern country are most seriously implicated. 
I have (said Mr. P.) most strenuously exerted myself 
to bring this subject to decisive action, to a direct vote. 
I hope, though not with confidence, that we may get 
that vote without much more delay. But while I will 
postpone that sudject to no other business, I should feel 
myself impelled, by the obligations of duty to the whole 
country, to put off even that decision, for the purpose of 
taking up and acting upon the appropriations essential 
for the support of the Government, for remedying the 
evil of the failure of the fortification bill, and for prep- 
aration for possible, if not probable, contingencies that 
may arise. 
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IT should be sorry, Mr. Speaker, to be understood as 
intending to express the opinion that war is impending. 
I know the importance which is given to such opinions 
in some quarter or another, uttered on this floor, even 
from so humble a member as myself. I do most sincere- 
ly hope, Mr. Speaker, that this deplorable calamity 
may, in the providence of God, be averted consistently 
with the rights and honor of the country. But I cannot 
shut my ears and eyes to what is passing around us, 
calculated to weaken the confidence I might otherwise 
have in these hopes. If they should be falsified, let us 
endeavor to be prepared to meet it when the war comes. 

Mr. REED said he felt the force of the remarks of the 
gentleman, when he said the country needed defence; 
| he perfectly agreed with him; but he thought it would 
| be the best course for the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
| to present its own measures to the House, and let the 
| House proceed to the appropriation bills in their usual 
mode. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said that it had not occur- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Affairs that they 
would have rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
charges which had been brought against them, The 
resolution proposed interfered with ‘the duties and ju- 
risdiction of no committee of the House. It related to 
the business in the House, or in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. It would be remem- 
bered that, when, some days since, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means proposed an extraordi- 
nary appropriation to the naval bill, in reference to the 
| peculiar posture of public affairs, the honorable gentle- 
| man from South Carolina, [Mr. ‘THomrson,] in a strain 
of fervid eloquence, objected to the proposition, as re- 
sulting from subjects peculiarly within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That gentleman 
had also declared that, if the occasion required, he 
| was ready to exhaust the Treasury in a patriotic de- 
| fence of the rights and honor of the nation. Mr. M. 


| believed that these were the sentiments not only of that 
| gentleman, but of the whole of the gallant and chival- 
| rous people represented on this floor. 

He was sensible of the delicacy and responsibility of 
his situation. Humble and comparatively unknown to 
the country as he was, he was yet aware that, in the state 
of anxiety at present existing, whatever proceeded from 
the committee of which he was the organ would be re- 
| garded with some degree of interest. ‘The committee 

had not intended to agitate the public mind, by declaring 
any belief that the differences between this country and 

France, were to terminate in war. But they felt that 

they would be equally criminal to encourage a fatal 
apathy, a false security, by crying peace, peace, when 
there might be no peace. Entertaining these opinions, 
all that they meant to say was, that the relations of our 
country, not only with France, but with another nation, 
| independently of our Indian affairs, were so equivocal 
| and critical as to make it the duty of Congress to use 
| its constitutional power in preparing to resist aggression 
and to protect our rights. To what extent appropria- 


tions for these objects should be made, was left by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the decision of the 
House. 

It has been said, more than once, that this country is 
unprepared for war. This is true. But it is strange 
that such an argument should be used against measures 
of preparation. in time of peace the country will hardly 
ever be prepared for war. The genius of our institu- 
tions is opposed to large military establishments, and it 
is not expected that they can be collected at a moment’s 
warning. The panoply of war is not suited to the full 
exercise of our energies in pursuit of individual happi- 
| ness in the season of peace. But when our country is 
| surrounded by circumstances of danger, when our rela- 
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tions with foreign Governments render it possible, not 
to say probable, that we cannot preserve the honor 
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without disturbing the peace of the country, it seemed | 


to him to be the highest, the most solemn duty of repub- 


lican statesmen, to put in requisition the vast resources 


of the country, and to assume an attitude of preparation 


which would enable us to protect our rights, and to re- | 


sist the aggression of others. These were the feelings 
and motives of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘They 
did not say that there would be war. He prayed God 
to arrest such a calamity; but great as the evils of war 
were, there were greater still which might befall the 
country—the loss of its honor, and, with it, the loss of 
national security. 

It was not for him to say that there had been no errors 
in our negotiations with France. In the arduous, pro- 
tracted, and delicate diplomatic intercourse which bad 
occurred between the two Governments, the President 
of the United States might congratulate himself on singu- 
lar good fortune, if no step had been taken which it 
would be desirable to retrace. Mr. M. said that he be- 
lieved this congratulation might be offered; but this was 
not the occasion to discuss that subject. He certainly 
would not, with the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 
Bect,] admit that our Government had fallen into errors 
in common with France. He believed the present oc- 
casion required all the energies of this vigorous repub- 
lic to be put into requisition; and he should, by his vote, 
endeavor promptly to effect that object. 


Mr. M. said that the vbjections urged by the gentle- | a week. For himself, he could safely 


man from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] were of a character 
which he had not expected from that quarter. That 
gentleman says, no doubt with perfect sincerity, that he 
is prepared to vote supplies for defence, when the honor 
and interest of the country require them. I may ask, 
(said Mr. M.,) does the proposition of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs require him to give such vote, unless 
called for by those high considerations. The adoption of 
the resolution only puts it inthe power of the House to act 
promptly and speedily on these important measures, and 
the necessity of each must be considered as it is proposed. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee has animad- 
verted on what he bas been pleased to call abuses which 
have grown up in the House; to one of which he has 
especially referred: the practice of chairmen of commit- 
tees going to members of their committees in their seats 
in the House, separately, and obtaining their consent to 
report certain measures. 

[Mr. Bete said he had not made a charge against any 
one. He had said the practice was unparliamentary, 
and had led to error. ] 

Mr. Mason said that he had understood the gentle- 
man to disclaim the application of his remark to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. M. said, though he 
was sure such was not the gentleman’s purpose, others 
might suppose that such application was appropriate; 
and he therefore took occasion to say that he had, on his 
own sense of duty, more than a w eck since, presented 
the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
when all the members were present; and that it had 
been considered and discussed from day to day, until its 
adoption, ina spirit of harmony and patriotism, which 
gave him the highest satisfaction. 

The gentleman from Tennessee considers the circum- 
stances under which this resolution is offered inexplica- 
ble, unless to be explained in some one of the modes 
suggested by him. These suggestions did not appear 
to imply very worthy motives on the part of the com- 
mittee; but the imputation of such motives was not in- 
tended by the gentleman, because they were disclaimed. 
They seemed to be all connected with an approaching 
election by the people to the highest office of the re- 
public. Mr. M. said that, for himself, he could 
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say that he would never, in the discharge of the respon- 
sible duty which he owed his constituents on that floor, 
introduce propositions, or give his vote, or conduct de- 
bate, with the purpose of operating on elections by the 
people. This morbid illusion disturbed the fancy of 
some gentlemen, but with him it had not so paramount 
and absorbing an influence. He did not consider it com- 
patible with his duty, and he believed such to be the 


sentiment of the committee 


| of our beloved country, in the hour 


The gentleman from Tennesse e asks, if the purpose 
be to stifle discussion on the great subjects before the 
House? Mr. M. said that, in regard to the resolution of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, such was not and 
could not be the object, because he had submitted his 


proposition to the committee some days before he knew 


that such a proposition would be presented to the House. 

On the ot her great question, the abolition subject, 
Mr. M. said he was happy that the allusion had been 
made. He considered it one of the highest duties of the 
House to decide the questions involved in that subject. 
He had uniformly acted with that view, and still ear- 
nestly hoped to see a decision, calculated to allay excite- 
ment, and meet the just expectation of the public. 
He must be excused, if, with entire deference to others, 
he did not see the advantages which were supposed to 
result from an elaborate discussion of that subject here. 
He wished to see it decided; and, to accomplish this de- 
sirab!e object, the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
postponed the commencement of the order proposed for 
answer, and he 
beheved he could for the committee, that this late day 
was fixed to give to the House an opportunity to dis- 
pose of that subject especially, and to adapt its business 
generally to the operations of the new rule 

Nor was it the purpose of the committee to deplete 
the ‘Treasury, and thus forestall the consideration of the 
proposition to divide the surplus revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. The measure and extent of preparation and 

axpenditures would be for the House to determine, 
we 1 the subject was presented for consideration. The 
gentleman asks why this 


solution is suddenly brought 
orward, under the i 
{ rd, law ¢ 


ifiuence of the panic of a French 
war. That committee was as little under the influence 
of pusillanimous fear as any other; and is this the term 
by which the desire to provide for the necessary defence 
of her danger, is to 
Does the gentleman see in our foreign 
relations any thing showing so great a certainty of a pa- 
cific result, that the introducti 


be designated? 


1 of this resolution is only 
to be explained by a groundless panic, gotten up for 
sinister purposes’ 

{[Mr. Bett said he had made 
committee, in relation to a war. 
tendency of the resolution would t 


no charge against the 
fe had said that the 
ye to push all the ap- 
propriation bills through at once, before we could find 
out that they were needed. } 

Mr. Masow said that le would not misunderstand 
the gentleman, much less misrepresent him. The gen- 
tleman supposes that one effect, if not an object, of this 
to *fpush through” the appropriation 
bills. [I submit it to the honerable member, whether, if 
an inquiry were addressed to him, if such an ‘ehealinis 
was entertained by him, he would consider it very deco- 
rous, especially when the committee introd 
osition had no charge of the bills. Bu 


resolution will be, 


ng the prop- 
lection onthe 





committee, | am sure, was intended. “Bu it to show that 
this apprehension was wholly unfounded, Mr. M. had 
only to advert to the fact that the appropriation bills 
mainly embraced by this resolution were in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, where 
they must be freely issed, uncontrolled by the will of 
| a majority, however lirge, or the application of the pre 


| 


vious question, 
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making appropriations for departments of the Govern- 
ment not connected with our foreign affairs, and there- 
fore ought not to be adopted. This might seem to bea 
good reason for amendment, but not rejection. The 
committee, however, entertain the opinion, that in ma- 
king appropriations for the support of Government, and 
to meet its diversified wants, it is convenient, if not es- 
sential, that the House should have the whole subject 
before it; thus contemplating, at one view, the resources, 
the exigencies, the necessary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, the means of the Treasury, and the drafts to 
be made on them; and thus the appropriations for the 
Indian department had an important connexion with 
those for the naval and military service. But we are told 
that we must wait until we hear from France. It ap- 
peared to him wise to wait, before we took any decisive 
step on the subjects in controversy between the two na- 
tions; but it indicated fatuity, rather than a wise forecast, 
to postpone all measures of preparation in our unpre- 
pared state until the arrival of intelligence, which might 
disappoint our hopes and our expectations, and require 
the vigorous use of all of our resources. 

The gentleman had said that the reference to the 
President’s message was an artful appeal to the influ- 
ence of a name, which was dragged in on many occa- 
sions not very appropriate. ‘The honorable member dis- 
claimed any offensive meaning in the term employed, 
and, Mr. M. said, he was sure that, if the gentleman 
did not, the House would perceive that the reference 
was rendered necessary by the objection of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, as giving the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Mr. M. concluded by saying, that if, under the inge- 
nious and accumulated objections which had been urged, 
the resolution should not find favor with the House, he 
and his honorable colleagues on the committee would 
have done their duty. And if future events, which none 
can foresee, shall show that its adoption might have 
saved our country from shame and disaster and outrage, 
they will deserve no portion of the deep and loud con- 
demnation of the country. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he was happy that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] had introduced the 
resolution to call up the appropriation bills; he had only 
anticipated the wish of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. As to the question of jurisdiction, at a crisis 
like the present, it was mutual with the Committees on 
Military, Naval, and Foreign Affairs, and Ways and 
Means. When he had first proposed to take up the ap- 
propriation bills, some time since, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bett] wished to interpose, doubtless 
from proper motives, a discussion on rules and orders. 
Subsequently the abolition question came up. In that 
state of the case, Mr. C. said he did, feeling the extra- 
ordinary and urgent necessity of the measure, ask the 
consideration of the bill for the relief of the sufferers by 
fire in the city of New York, never dreaming that it 
would be opposed day by day, and inch by inch, as it 
had been. He had supposed that the House would meet 
it and pass it promptly, as the Senate had done. 

We had, however, been disappointed; but he still be- 
lieved that, but for the debate on the bill, it would have 
been ordered to a third reading on the very day it came 
from the Senate. He felt too anxious for the passage of 
that billto detain the House by debating the question 
whenever it should come up again. With regard to the 
question introduced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Apams,] duty to himself compelled him to 
speak upon it. He should not shrink from the discus- 
sion, but should meet it fearlessly and honestly, let the 
responsibility fall where it might. 
rhe gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] had also 
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It is objected to this resolution, that it embraces bills | inquired what course the Committee of Ways and Means 
| would pursue. 


As one of that committee, he would say 


| that it was his design to separate the bills for crdinary 


appropriations from those for extraordinary purposes, 
understanding that these appropriations were first re- 
quired. The gentleman from Tennessee would, next 
in order, have full opportunity to oppose or to discuss 


| the extraordinary appropriations which would be re- 
| quired to put the country in a proper state of defence 


It was not proposed to resort to the previous question; 


| the very object of fixing an early day was to afford gen 


tlemen every opportunity to discuss the appropriations 
as they ought to be, and not driven through, from ne- 
cessily, and without debate, at the close of the session 
One word as to the objection to the manner of introdu- 
cing the resolution. The interests of the country had 


| suffered last year from too nice an attention to forms; 


and the country was left defenceless. He trusted that 
the time had arrived when the great interests of the 


| country would no longer be sacrificed to the miserable 


consideration of forms, forms, forms. 
Mr. W. THOMPSON said he would vote for the reso- 
lution, because he had just learned from the gentleman 


| from Florida [Mr. Warr] that he had an amendment to 


add to one of the bills, authorizing the President to enlist 
a regiment of one thousand mounted men for the pro 


' tection of Florida from the inroads of the Seminoles. 


He was fearful that that war was not speedily to be put 
down; and he felt that every consideration ought to give 
way to prompt and efficient measures to put an end to 
that bloody strife. He was opposed to appropriating 


| money, unless for specific objects, and he could not do 


| so unless the Department sent in statements showing 


what money was actually needed. He had not the re- 


| motest idea that France would commence hostilities; but 


if she did, he would not treat with her until the whole 
nation should be clad in armor; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would not only empty the Treasury, but he 
would empty every American yein, in defence of the 
just rights of the country. 

Mr. HOWARD said, that being under the impression 
that this resolution ougbt to pass, and moreover ought 
to pass to-day, he would give the House an opportunity 
of terminating the debate, if such should also be its 
opinion. But being a member of the committee from 
which this resolution emanated, and therefore conversant 
with the views which induced that committee to propose 
it, he felt it to be his duty to say a few words in explana 
tion. Thatthat committee had been actuated by a view of 
producing any result upon the presidential election, or 
that the idea had ever occurred to them that any person 
could draw such an inference, he utterly denied, and 
could not have been more astonished if the earth had 
suddenly yawned at his feet, than he was when the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brtx] had supposed that 
it would affect that delicate subject. The committee 
had been guided alone by their sense of duty to the 
House and to the nation; and he took leave to say that, 
in his opinion, Congress was far behind the public feeling 
of the nation, in permitting our fortifications and other 
means of defence, to continue in their present condition. 
We had a thousand miles of seacoast, more unprotected 
than it ought to be, exposing hundreds of thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of property to a danger 
which, however slight, could not be totally overlooked. 
Having the state of our foreign relations committed to 
their charge, the committee had anxiously devoted their 
attention to the existing attitude of the country; and al- 
though he believed that the committee did not expect 
war, nor were they desirous to take any step which ought 
to bring it on, yet it was impossible to contemplate the 
posture of affairs without feeling the propriety of em- 
ploying some of the surplus money of the Treasury to- 
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wards objects of public safety. Without entering at all 
into the examination of our relations with France, he 
might be permitted to say that the present unequal con- 
dition of the two nations, one in the full enjoyment of 
the benefits of the treaty, and the other not, ought not 
to continue; and should the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs even propose to disturb this one-sided condition of 
our commercial relations, who can say that it would be 
looked upon with complacency, and not resented, by 
France’? Her sensitiveness on the subject of her pro- 
duce and manufactures was well known; and no mem- 
ber of this House could undertake to predict her future 
course with such certainty as to postpone the passage of 
even the ordinary, much more any extraordinary, appro- 
priations. The whole of the special message of the 
President, with all its recommendations, had been sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and that committee 
could be enabled to take a wider view of the condition 
of the country, after the House should have passed upon 
the appropriation bills, than they could now. The eyes 
of the whole nation were earnestly fixed upon Congress; 
and the committee were fully sensible of the extreme 
delicacy of the task committed to their charge. Having 
nothing in view but a sincere zeal to promote the honor, 
dignity, and interest of the nation, they had submitted to 
the House the proposition before them; upon which, he 
hoped, they were now prepared to vote. 

Mr. H. then demanded the previous question; but, at 
the request of several members abcut him, waived it for 
the present. 

Hr. HARDIN said he had hoped, with his friend from 

Tennessee, (Mr. Bexr,] that we might have taken up, 
discussed, and adopted, rules for the government of the 
House. 
nority, the weaker party. The strong and powerful 
needed no protection; but the weak and powerless did. 
So far as the protection of Florida was concerned, from 
the inroads of a savage foe, he would to God that five 
thousand of the best bloods in America were in the 
midst of them; and he had looked for a proclamation 
from the President, calling on Tennessee and Kentucky 
for volunteers. We would then see that those States 
would furnish ample force to put down the Indians, and 
put them down in a way that would be a guarantee for 
the peace of that country. And so far as our foreign 
relations were concerned, he would say that, if the 
country was brought into collision with France, he 
would never stop to inquire how we got into it, or to 
argue about constitutional rights, but would go for the 
United States, right or wrong. He was opposed to ap- 
propriating money for fortifications, and was opposed 
to the fortification system. We needed no bulwarks 
along our steeps. We had already appropriated forty 
or fifty millions for fortifications, and we are now told 
that we had not one hundred guns mounted. If that 
money had been appropriated for our navy, we might 
have had one that would have been able to protect our 
coast from invasion. He felt that our foreign affairs 
were standing on a slender foundation, upon a mere 
1othing; and when it came to be either a war or an 
than that the President should make an apology; and he 
vas aware, from the well-known character of the Presi- 
dent, that there would be no apology from him. 
he was opposed to our arming at present, because it 
might be considered just cause of war. France might, 
according to her former practice, strike the blow the 
moment we commenced arming. He would go a rea- 
sonable length, but it was difficult to say how far we 
should go. He would at present vote against any ap- 
propriation bill that looked like a war measure, but he 
did not say that intwo weeks he might not vote for as 
large appropriations as other gentlemen. 


Seminole War. 
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Mr. VANDERPOEL said he would not expose the 
motion he was now about to make to the objection that 
had been urged to the motion a short time ago, submit- 
ted by the honorable gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Howarp.}] About two speeches against the resolution 
had been made to one in its favor; and, without making 
an argument, he moved the previous question. 

The motion was seconded: 115 to 86. 

The question, Shall the main question be now put? 
was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. CRAIG asked for the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the resolution; which were ordered, and were 

Yeas-—Messrs. Adams, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, Banks, 
Barton, Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, Bor- 
den, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Bynum, 
William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, Cha- 
ney, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, Clark, Cleveland, 


| Coffee, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cramer, Cushing, Cush- 


Rules were intended as a protection to the mi- | 


man, Darlington, Denny, Dickerson, Dickson, Drom- 
goole, Efner, Fairfield, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo C. 
Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Grantland, Haley, Hamer, Hannegan, 
Hard, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, Holsey, 
Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Hunt, Huntington, Hunts 
man, Ingham, William Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, 
Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Judson, 
Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, 
Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua 
Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, May, McKay, McKeon, 
McKim, McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Mublenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Pat- 


terson, Patton, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, 
James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Phillips, John 


Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Rogers, 
Schenck, Seymour, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shinn, 
Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Steele, Storer, Sutherland, 
Taliaferro, Taylor, John Thomson, Toucey, Towns, 
Turner, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Ward- 


| well, Washington, Webster, Weeks—159. 


apology, he would rather spend a hundred millions | 
, 


But | 


Naxys—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Bell, 
Bond, Bunch, John Calhoon, Carter, George Cham- 
bers, John Chambers, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John F. 
H. Claiborne, Corwin, Crane, Deberry, Dunlap, Evans, 
Everett, Rice Garland, Granger, Graves, Grayson, 
Grennell, Griffin, Hammond, Hardin, Harlan, Harper, 
Hazeltine, Howell, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Samson Mason, Maury, Mc- 
Kennan, Mercer, Milligan, Peyton, Pickens, Pinckney, 
Potts, Reed, Rencher, Robertson, Russell, Shields, 
Slade, Sloane, Standefer, Waddy Thompson, Under- 
wood, Vinton, White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sher- 
rod Williams—59. 


SEMINOLE WAR. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill making an additional appro- 
priation of $50,000 for repressing hostilities on the part 
of the Indians in Florida. 

Mr. C. adverted to the propriety of a speedy action 
on the bill, and, by unanimous consent, moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union upon the same; which was agreed to. 

The House then went into committee, Mr. Howarp 
in the Chair, upon the foregoing bill. 

Mr. WHITE. moved to amend the bill by adding a 
section authorizing the President of the United States 
to cause to be enlisted a regiment of 1,000 mounted 
riflemen, by and with the consent of the Senate, for 
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twelve months, if, in his discretion, he should deem it 
necessary. 

Mr. W. briefly supported the amendment. He said 
all accounts from Florida represented the Territory to 
be in a most distressing condition. Three entire coun- 
ties were already desolated by the Indians. ‘Their 
numbers were not known, and the melancholy informa- 
tion received from the inhabitants of those counties, as 
well as the destruction of the detachment of the United 
States troops, showed that these men had been equipped 
for action for along time. A portion of them had been 
armed by the Government of the United States, with a 
view of their going to the west of the Mississippi river, 
and another portion had received arms from smugglers 
and others. Mr. W. knew that the number of Seminole 
Indians had been greatly underrated, and it was known 
there were not less than 1,200 or 1,500 men, who had 
captured already about 250 slaves, and those slaves who 
would not operate with them they intended to transport 
to the island of Cuba. 

Now, the first question was, what was the best mode 
of putting an end to these disorders? It was impossible 
to draw the militia in the southern States this season, 
nor in the spring of the year; and if the Indians were 
not entirely subjugated before the warm season, it 
would then be rendered impossible. He believed that 
in the course of three or four weeks a sufficient force 
might be raised to put an end to these hostilities by 
June or July; and if these troops should be unemployed, 
he understood that other portions of the United States 
wanted them at that time. Information had been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of War, that the Creeks were 
in avery troubled state. He could assure the House 
that the whole Territory of Florida would be desolated 
ina very short time, unless the Indians were repressed. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped there would be no 
opposition to the amendment. He believed it proposed 
the best and most efficient means of putting an end toa 
war'which had already caused a great sacrifice of lives, 
both of officers and men, on their march from Tampa 
Bay to join General Clinch. Mr. W. had himself re- 
ceived letters from officers at ‘Tampa Bay, stating that 
the attack was made by no less a force than eight 
hundred Indians. 

Mr. HUNTSMAN was for receiving volunteers as 
well as regulars, and spoke of the advantages of that 
description of troops over persons enlisted. His own 
county would raise five hundred men. 

Mr. HARDIN offered a proviso authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to disband the force at an 
earlier period than twelve months, in case their services 
should be no longer required. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to add 
the word ‘required’? to the amendment; which Mr. 
HARDIN accepted as a modification. 

Mr. ADAMS opposed the modification, as an unpre- 
cedented requisition upon the Executive. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL begged to inquire if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida had the consent of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WHITE believed it would have, and pledged 


himself to withdraw it when the bill came into the House 
if it had not. 


Messrs. ASHLEY, RIPLEY, and UNDERWOOD, 
opposed the amendment; and, after a few words in its 
favor by Mr. GLASCOCK, Mr. WHITE withdrew it. 

Mr. SHIELDS then moved an amendment authori- 
zing the President of the United States to accept the 
services of 1,000 volunteers, for the period of nine 
months; which, after some remarks from Messrs. 
SHIELDS, W. C. JOHNSON, CRAIG, and WHITE 
of Florida, was negatived. 


The committee then rose and reported the bill with. 
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out amendment to the House, and it was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill, having been engrossed, was then read a 
third time and passed. 

After doing some other business, the House adjourned. 


Wepnespar, Jaxnvuanr 27. 
LAST YEAR’S FORTIFICATION BILL 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. Q. 
AbDaMs: 

Resolved, That so much of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session as relates to the failure, at 
the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, be referred to 
a select committee, with instructions to inquire into, 
and report to the House, the causes and circumstances 
of the failure of the bill. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. WiLtiaMs, 
of North Carolina, to amend the bill by adding ** with 
power to send for persons and papers”-— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said it was not his design to de- 
tain the House long in discussing this very grave ques- 
tion of the loss of the appropriation of three millions for 
the defence of the country—the true issue between the 
two Houses. Concerning the bill making ordinary pro- 
vision for new fortifications, there was no contest. The 


| controversy between the Senate and the House was not 


— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


about fortificaticns to be finished, perhaps in 1840, but 
about the three million appropriation in 1855, for arming 
forts already completed, and for increasing our navy 
afloat. The inquiry was, who left the country defence 

less, after the message of the President communicating 
the correspondence with France, and after the unani- 
mous resolution of the House, that the execution of the 
treaty should be insisted on; and ata crisis, too, when 
the question of peace or war depended on the caprice 
of a Government denying us justice, and regardless of 
its faith. That was the appropriation to which the at 

tention of the nation was directed, and in the fate of 
which our national interest and honor were directly in- 
volved; that was the only issue now pending between 
the two Houses, and on which the country had already 
and very justly decided. 

He regretted that he was obliged to engage in an in- 
quiry after lost appropriations, when the time of the 
House could be so much more profitably employed in 
devising measures for the national defence, war or no 
war; but (said Mr. C.) lam not at liberty to be silent 
in this debate: the combined attacks on me in both 
Houses oblige me to defend myself. In doing so, I shall 
be compelled to notice some of the statements of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.] 1 shall not, 
Mr. Speaker, in discussing this question, introduce 
names—they are of little moment in any debate. Not 
even the illustrious name of the gentleman from Virginia 
could add the weight of a feather to my argument. You 
would never tolerate it, sir, and 1am sure the House 
would be astonished at my indecorum, were I to desig- 
nate the gentleman as '* Mr. Wise;”’ and courtesy would 
certainly not permit me to call the gentleman otherwise 
No, sir; | hope I shail never be tempted on any occasion, 
even by the wild rant of disappointed ambition, to for- 
get my own self-respect, or my regard for the dignity 
of this House, so far as to treat any gentleman with dis- 
respect. Inthe present instance, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not only treat the gentleman with the utmost respect, 
but even with tenderness. It would be unkind, indeed, 
to treat otherwise the innocent, the unsuspecting, the 
penitent victim of that stupendous fraud which the gen- 
Ueman from Virginia has so recently discovered; that 
stupendous conspiracy which the President, you, and t, 
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were plotting last year, to betray the gentleman, under- 
mine our constitution, and destroy our Government. No, 
sir; it is far, very far, from my purpose to engage in any 
parliamentary tournament with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia; but, should I ever be forced into any such contest 
with any gentleman, I hope it will be my fortune to en- 
counter some more formidable antagonist than ‘* Buck- 
ingham with his rash levied strength.” 

Before I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this ques- 
tion, I must do an act of justice to an honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts. A day or two since, I announced 
my intention to notice an attack made upon me in the 
National Gazette of Philadelphia, in March last, founded 
upon information derived, among other sources, ‘‘ from 
Senators of the highest character.” In that journal it 
was stated that the Vice President and Secretary of State 
had advised me to let the fortification bill die in the 
House, to prevent the responsibility of its failure from 


falling on the President—a statement which was imme- ! 


diately pronounced, both by the Secretary of State and 
myself, to be false, upon whatever authority founded. 
And now, sir, for the origin of this poor slander. The 
Vice President and Secretary of State were in this 
House, and about leaving it, when the committee of con- 
ference returned to it. The Secretary of State, from 
whom the estimate for the three million appropriation 
had been received, inquired the result of our conference, 
and, on learning it, expressed the opinion, in which I 
entirely concurred, that eight hundred thousand dollars 
was a pitiful appropriation fur the defence ofa nation. 
Not one syllable passed between the Vice President and 
myself. Sir, there was no secret, no mystery, about 
the matter; it was in the presence of the whole House, 
and every syllable uttered might have been heard by 
every gentleman near. As chairman of the committee 
of conferees on the part of the House, whatever may 
have been my opinion as to the inadequacy of the appro- 
priation, I should have immediately reported the com- 
promise, but for the obstacles which I shall state in their 
proper order. Every gentleman near me, without ref- 
erence to party, knew that such was my intention. 

Such was all the foundation for the statement in the Na- 
tional Gazette. That statement I ascribed to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, the authority referred to being 
a Senator of ‘*the highest character.” 1 am happy to 
say, sir, that, since the last day’s debate, I have receiv- 
ed the most satisfactory assurance that that honorable 
Senator was not the authority relied on by the editor; 
and I take far more pleasure in doing justice to that 
gentleman than I should have done in defending myself 
from the attack. I make the acknowledgment with 
the greater pleasure, because, throughout the remarks 
of the honorable Senator, he has not condescended, he 
has not stooped, to notice this miserable scandal; he has 
resigned all the honor of nourishing and cherishing this 
poor and contemptible slander to some unknown Sena- 
tor, and to others who have no loftier ambition. 

Gentlemen who feel themselves accountable to the 
nation for leaving our country unprepared to meet any 
emergency which might have grown out of our relations 
with France, have pleaded their utter ignorance of the 
necessity for any such preparation, and of any propo- 
sition for defence, till the last night of the session. 
What, sir, is the notorious history of this appropriation? 
Our affairs with France remained in an uncertain atti- 
tude till the last days of the session; and this House sus- 
pended its action upon the question, in the hope that 
some intelligence would arrive. 
pacific character. The minister of France had been 
recalled, passports had been tendered to our minister, 
and he had also been recalled. Every thing wore a 
belligerant character 
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| soon as it was received, the correspondence with the 
| French Government, and in conclusion says: 

** The subject being now, in all its present aspects, 
before Congress, whose right it is to decide what meas- 
ures are to be pursued in that event, [Mr. Livingston’s 
return,] I deem it unnecessary to make further recom- 
mendation, being confident that, on their part, every 
thing will be done to maintain the rights and honor of 
the country which the occasion requires.” 

Thus the Chief Magistrate of the nation submits this 
question at acritical period to Congress, ‘* confident 
that, on their part, every thing will be done to maintain 
the rights and honor of the country which the occasion 
requires.” When that message came to the House, on 
the 26th of February, [ submitted three resolutions, 
which had been previously considered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

The third resolution recommended contingent prep- 
aration for any emergency which might grow out of our 
relations with France. These resolutions, and the 
President’s message, were referred to the committee. 
The next day the committee made a report, which con- 
tained the following extract: 

‘* The bill now before the House, authorizing the sale 
of our stock in the Bank of the United States, would, if 
adopted, afford all the revenue necessary. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that the whole, or a part, of the fund 
to be derived from that source should be appropriated 
for the purpose of arming our fortifications, and for 
making the military and naval preparations for the de- 
fence of the country, in case such expenditures should 

, become necessary before the next meeting of Con 
} gress.’’ 

The third resolution appended to that report was, 
that contingent preparation ought to be made to meet 
any emergency growing out of our relations with 
France. That report, and the resolutions, were adopt- 
ed by a majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and proposed, not merely an appropriation of three 
millions, but of the whole proceeds of our stock in the 
Bank of the United States, if necessary, for the public 
defence. 

When these resolutions came up the day after, I stated 
that, to secure unanimity, I should withdraw the third 
resolution, as I intended, when the Senate’s amendments 
to the fortification bill should be under consideration, to 
offer an amendment appropriating three millions, which 
I had learned would be all that was deemed necessary 
by the Executive; thus substituting, for a mere declara- 
tory resolution, an actual appropriation for the defence 
of the country. Such, sir, is the publi-hed history of 
this preparation for defence, about which gentlemen 
seem to have been so utterly ignorant. The President’s 
message, the report and resolutious of the committee, 
and the unanimous resolution of the House to insist on 
the execution of the treaty, were before the world; still 
gentlemen were ignorant of the whole affair, and waited 
for estimates from the Departments, and an executive 
order. Journals on all sides were calling on Congress 
to place the country in a state of defence; the fire of 
patriotism was kindled throughout the land, and light- 
ing every spot in the Union, save one dark chamber, 
into which that light could never penetrate; there all 
was midnight. 

Other apologies are made to the country, sir: estimates 
were not submitted by the Department, and the form of 
the amendment was unprecedented, unconstitutional, 
and monstrous. 1 shall presently show on what founda- 
tion, legislative or historical, this latter objection rests. 
As to the estimate, you will recollect that you, as chair- 
| man of the committee of Ways and Means, united with 

me in a note to the Secretary of State, inquiring what 
i amount would be 


required, and that his answer was, 
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one million for the army, and two for the navy, inclu- 
ding fortifications, ordnance, and increase of the navy. 
It was upon that estimate the proposed amendment was 
founded. And now, sir, for this formidable amend- 
ment; here it is, sir: 

**And be it further enacted, That the sum of three mil- 
lions of dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money inthe Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to be expended, in whole or in part, un- 
der the direction of the President of the United States, 
for the military and naval service, including fortifications 
and ordnance, and increase of the navy, provided such 
expenditures shall be rendered necessary for the de- 
fence of the country prior to the next meeting of Con- 
gress.” 

This infernal machine, which was to blow the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the constitution, and the Govern- 
ment, to atoms, was contrived here, sir, in concert with 
a former Representative from Virginia, and a member 
of the opposition, a gentleman of the highest standing 
for ability, honor, and integrity, and universally esteem- 
ed inthis House. I mean a gentleman who was former- 
ly chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
drew the section, and submitted it tohim. He proposed 
an amendment, and here are the words, ‘ shall be ren- 
dered,” in his own handwriting. As originally drawn 
it reads, ‘‘provided he shall deem such expenditures ne- 
cessary.” As amended by the gentleman from Virginia, 
it was, ‘‘provided such expenditures shall be rendered 
necessary.” Such, sir, was the origin of the celebrated 
section which startled the Senate, and shook the Gov- 
ernment to its foundation. 

And what, sir, was the history of this appropriation? 
I proposed it in the House; it was adopted by a large 
majority, including some fifteen opposition votes. It 
was sent to the Senate; and how did they receive a mere 
proposition to put the country in a state of defence, 
should it become necessary? Was it treated with ordi- 
nary respect, and referred toa committee? No. Was 
it examined in form or substance? Was the slightest 
disposition evinced to make any contingent provision for 
defending the country in case of war? No, sir; no effort 
was made to modify the section in form or amount—none 
whatever to defend the country. The Senate seemed 
outraged at the American spirit of the House; they ap- 
peared to receive it asa rebuke of their resolution to 
oppose the recommendation of the President, and to re- 
ject every measure designed ‘* to maintain the rights and 
honor of the country.” It was not the form, nor the ob- 
jects, nor the amount, of the appropriation; it was the 
predetermined resolution of the Senate, upon a question 
between this country and a foreign Power, to resist the 
House, the President, and the country. ‘That was the 
origin of the motion to reject the appropriation, and of 
the violent and extraordinary movement of that body. 
It was rejected. ‘The House insisted on its amendment, 
and sent the appropriation to the Senate a second time. 
Had the Senate, even at that hour, treated the House 
with ordinary courtesy; had it insisted, and asked a con- 
fercnce, the bill and the appropriation, or a part of it, 
might have been saved. Contrary, however, to all par- 
liamentary usage, and animated by a determined spirit 
of resistance, that body would not condescend to ask a 
conference; but, in the second stage, adhered to its disa- 
grreement, and left the bill, appropriation and all, to their 
fate. When that message was announced, I immediately 
moved to adhere; and if this House had done itself jus- 
tice, the motion would have prevailed. But the motion 
was siperseded by one to insist and ask a conference. 
The House yielded, and solicited a conference, notwith- 
standing the repeated indignities of the Senate, and the 
committee was appointed on the part of the House. 

The committee of conference waited only till the mes 
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sage was sent to the Senate, and to learn whether that 
body had, on its part, agreed to the conference, and 
even of that no official notice was ever received. In the 
mean time, the Cumberland road bill was on its passage, 
and two of the members of the committee voted on it 
immediately before leaving the House. 

The hour when this committee was appointed has been 
much discussed, and gentlemen are appealing to their 
recollections. Whatever confidence I may have, sir, in 
their integrity, they must pardon me for rejecting their 
testimony, resting as it does on their memory of the 
transactions of that night. I rely on the journal of this 
House, recorded as it is by the Clerk, and corrected by 
the Speaker, and on the reports of our proceedings in 
the public journals. These prove unanswerably that the 
first business of moment after the appointment of the 
committee was the Cumberland road bill; and although 
that bill was taken up some minutes before 12 o’clock, 
the ayes and noes occupied some thirty minutes or more, 
and it did not finally pass till after that hour. 

But the gentleman from Virginia has made a new dis- 
covery. The committee, it now seems, had time to 
wait till our Clerk could carry the message to the 
Senate, to learn the Senate’s agreement to the confer- 
ence, to meet the conferees in the other wing of the 
Capitol, debate and adjust this most difficult compromise, 
and return to this House in time to vote on the Cumber. 
land road bill. ‘fo support this new and extraordinary 
position, we are gravely referred to our journal, con- 
taining two pages of proceedings; and what is this mass 
of business recorded? Two reports from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills!—occupying probably two or three 
minutes, and made undoubtedly (for such reports are 
usually made in that way, during the last night of the 
session) while the Cumberland road bill was under con 
sideration. The only other item upon the journal, and 
the only business intervening between the appointment of 
the committee and proceeding to the consideration of 
the Cumberland road bill, was the concurrence of the 
House to the Senate’s amendment to a military bill. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Hupsanp] and 
myself left the House as soon as we had recorded our 
votes against the Cumberland road bill. But, sir, this 
question is settled by the journals of the day, and even 
by the journal of this House. However it may suit the 
purposes of gentlemen to take new ground, they cannot 
destroy the record of the proceedings of that night. I 
then stated, in the presence of all the members of the 
committee of conference, and of the members present, 
what appears upon the face of our own journal: ‘that 
from the vote on the resolution granting compensation 
to Robert P. Letcher, which was decided at the time 
the committee returned into the House from the con- 
ference,” kc. The arguments of gentlemen can never 
destroy the record. 

I will now ask the Clerk to read the proceedings of 
the House, from the time of the appointment of the com- 
mittee till its return, as reported for the National Intel- 
ligencer. The name of Mr. Hubbard is accidentally 
omitted as a member of the committee. 

[The Clerk then read from the Intelligencer a long ac 
count of the proceedings, from which the following are 
extracts: 

‘* The motion to ask a conference was agreed to; and 
Messrs. Cambreleng and Lewis were appointed the com- 
mittee of conference on the part of the House. 

‘*Mr. Hardin asked if the House was not virtually 
dissolved by the expiration of the term for which this 
Congress was elected. 

** The Chair said it was not a question in order, and 
the Chair could not decide it. 

‘©The Cumberland road bill was taken up, and read 
a third time. 
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‘Mr. McKay moved that a message be sent to the 
other House, informing them that this House, having 
completed its business, is now ready to adjourn. 

‘* The Chair said the motion was not in order, the 
question being on the passage of the bill. 

‘* The Clerk proceeded to take the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill to continue and repair the Cum- 
berland road; and 

*¢Mr. Gilmer, when his name was called, rose and 
said he considered that he had no right to vote, the 
term for which he was elected having expired at twelve 
o’clock this night; and he therefore declined voting.” 

After the passage of the Cumberland road bill, the 
report gives an account of a desultory conversation be- 
tween the Chair and various members, on the constitu- 
tional dissolution of the House, motions to adjourn, &c, 

The following are further extracts from the report: 

** Several members addressed the Chair. 

‘*Mr. Clay said the motion to extend the judiciary 
system was the business next in order. 

‘* Twenty members addressed the Chair at the same 
time; the Chair in vain attempting to preserve order. 

** The confusion in the House increasing, 

‘*The Chair called upon members to assist him in 
preserving order and decorum. 

*fAt length, 

**Mr. J. Y. Mason said, as the House was about to 
separate, he hoped they would render an act of simple 
justice to one of its members, by passing the resolution 
to pay the honorable Robert P. Letcher his compensa- 
tion for the last session. He moved a suspension of the 
rule in order to take up the resolution. The motion 
was agreed to, and the resolution proposing to direct 
paymentto Mr. Letcher, for attendance at the last ses- 
sion, was read. 

** Mr. Vanderpoel moved to strike out the preamble; 
which was agreed to. 

** The question being on motion of Mr. R. M. John- 


son toamend the resolution by embracing the name of 


Thomas P. Moore, 

‘*Mr. Wilde moved the previous question; which 
was seconded, 69 to 65. 

‘*The main question was ordered, [on agreeing to 
pay Mr. Letcher,] and was taken by yeas and nays, 
when there appeared, veas 113, nays 3; several mem- 
bers refusing to vote, though present, on the ground 
that it was past twelve o’clock. 

** No quorum voting, the resolution was lost.’’] 

Gentlemen certainly cannot cbject to their own wit- 
ness, particularly as the evidence here extracted from 
the Intelligencer was published after the first attack ap- 
peared in that journal, charging the House with the 
loss of the fortification bill, and almost in the very lan- 
guage of a recent attack made in the Senate. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the record of our proceedings, 
as reported for the Intelligencer. The very first ques- 
tion noticed in that report, after the committee was ap- 
pointed, is the Cumberland road bill. And on the re- 
turn of the committee, what was the condition of the 
House? The Chair calling upon members to assist him 
in preserving order and decorum—the gentleman from 
Virginia rising and making an appeal to a House 
** which was about to separate,” even before the return 
of the committee. And yet, sir, we hear gentlemen 
who would sacrifice the interest of our country because 
the words ‘farmy” and ‘*navy” are inserted in an 
amendment—who are alarmed at the slightest deviation 
rom the most rigid constitutional forms, denouncing a 
chairman of a committee for not reporting and submit- 
ting an ippr pri ation of $8 )0,000 at one in the mor ning 
(for it was near that before the vote was announced on 
the Letcher res lution) to the fragment of a quorum of 
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preserve order and decorum! Sir, it was at no time 
practicable to make the report after the committee re- 
turned from the conference. I returned to the House 
just in time to record my vote in favor of the resolution 
to pay Mr. Letcher. It was five-and-twenty minutes af- 
ter that before the result was announced, and it was 
known that no quorum had voted. The question actu- 
ally before the House then was: whether a quorum 
could be obtained for the purpose of passing the reso- 
lution to pay Mr. Letcher. Had a quorum been obtain- 
ed, the question would have been on that resolution; 
and, sir, had ten fortification bills been ready to be re- 
ported, the friends of Mr. Letcher never would have 
given way at that hour of the night. But no quorum 
was ever obtained from that time till the adjournment 
of the House, and the only motion in order was a mo- 
tion to adjourn. That motion was made by the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. Jaryis,] and the yeas and nays 
were again ordered. I voted against adjournment, still 
anxious to obtain a quorum, but no quorum voted. 
Thus, sir, was another five-and-twenty minutes exhaust- 
ed. Another struggle commenced for a quorum, to 
pass the resolution to pay Mr. Letcher. Tellers were 
appointed to count the House: the Speaker was re- 
quested to ascertain whether there was a quorum pres- 
ent. Sir, it is impossible to describe the scene. At 
length, abandoning all hope of obtaining a quorum, the 
House prepared a second time to adjourn. A gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] was permitted to re 
port a mere resolution of inquiry of the War Depart 
ment; the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. Warts, } to lay 
on the table a copy of an act of that Territory; and the 
Speaker asked leave to dispose of the communications 
upon his table. Ona motion to print the last of these, 
which was ‘*a letter from the Postmaster General, vin 
dicating himself from aspersions,” &c., there was no 
quorum voting; and, as the journal states, the letter 
‘* was not further acted on.” Sir, this business prepar- 
atory to adjournment was all that was done after the 
passage of the Cumberland road bill till the adjourn- 
ment of the House at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Not one dollar was voted, no amendment of the 
Senate was agreed to, and no act of any description was 
passed, after the passage of the Cumberland road bill. 
Nothing was done but to hear reports from the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills, and to send and receive messages 
to and from the Senate and the President. 

I have been charged, Mr. Speaker, with another un- 
pardonable offence. Although I objected to measures 
to compel others to vote after 12 o’cluck, vet I voted 
myself on every question after that hour, and even 
against the motion to adjourn. Sir, the gentleman from 
Virginia might have gone back for fifteen years, and 
found my name recorded on every question till the hour 
of adjournment. I believe that our constitutional term 
does expire at 12 o’clock, but I have had no scruples 
about remaining and attending to the closing forms of 
this body, and even of voting for laws, in cases of indis- 
pensable necessity. If there is any offence in this, sir, 
{ have no apology but in the universal usage of all legis- 
lative bodies; and I believe that my opinion and my prac- 
tice have been the opinion and practice of a majority of 
every Congress elected since the adoption of our con- 
stitution Whether after the hour of twelve we have 
a quorum or not, depends entirely upon the number of 
members who choose voluntarily to remain in session. 

The gentleman makes another grave charge—that we 
had the power to command a quorum, and that the bill 
was lost by an intr of the friends of the administration 
on this floor, who declined voting. Sir, Ideny, utterly 
deny, that the refusal to vote was a party measure, or that 
the want of a quorum iad any reference whatever to 
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Was the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Harpry,] who 
first inquired ‘if the House was not virtually dissolved,” 
a friend of the administration? Was the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Grtmer,] who declined voting on the 
Cumberland road bill, a friend of the administration? 
Was another gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jonrs,] who 
moved an adjournment while the conferees were still in 
session, a friend of the administration? Did these gen- 
tlemen intrigue to destroy a quorum on the fortification 
bill, to prevent it from reaching the President, to shield 
him from responsibility? Sir, the question of a quorum 
had nothing whatever to do with the fortification bill. 
The struggle commenced on the Cumberland road bill; it 
was continued by members of both parties on the jidici- 
ary bill. Forty members had retired after the passage 
of the Cumberland road bill; and before the resolution 
to pay Mr. Letcher was called up, the number was re- 
duced from 174 to 134, It was the struggle between 
the friends of Mr. Letcher and Mr. Moore which de- 
stroyed the quorum. Subsequent to that, no quorum 
could be obtained, even on a motion to print the Post- 
master General’s letter vindicating himself. As well 
might it be said that the want of a quorum on that prop- 
osition was owing to an intrigue among the friends of the 
administration! 

Mr. Speaker, it was after that vote had been taken 
on printing the Postmaster General’s letter, after the 
Speaker had disposed of the business on his table, pre- 
paratory to an adjournment, and with a perfect knowl- 
edge, on the part of the Senate, that the House had 
been more than one hour in vain struggling for a quo- 
rum, and that they were making final preparations for 
adjournment; it was, sir, under such circumstances, and 
at two in the morning, the following extraordinary res- 
olution was received from the Senate of the United 
States: 

** Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable 
the House of Representatives, respectfully to remind 
the House of the report of the committee of conference, 
appointed on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill respecting the fortifications of the 
United States.” 

When that message was read, sir, I stated, what I now 
repeat, that, when I came into the House from the con- 
ference, the Clerk was calling the yeas and nays on the 
resolution to pay Mr. Letcher, on which there was no 
quorum; that, on a subsequent proposition to adjourn, 
the yeas and nays were called, and again there was ne 
quorum. Under such circumstances, I did not feel au- 
thorized to present to the House an appropriation of 
eight hundred thousand dollars. That the House had 
discharged its duty to the country by twice voting an 
appropriation of three millions for its defence, which the 
Senate had twice rejected; that the bill was evidently 
lost, and the Senate must take the responsibility of leav- 
ing the country defenceless; that it was no longer in the 
power of the House to compel members to vote, to call 
them here, or to command a quorum; that I did not feel 
authorized to report the bill, situated as the House was; 
but that, if any other member of the committee of con- 
ference proposed to do it, I should make no objection, 
though I believed such a proposition utterly ineffectual 
at this time. Mr. Lewis took the report, and, as the 
journal states, made it. But, sir, in what manner did he 
make it? When the gentleman from Virginia read from 
the journal the paragraph about the report, [ was aston- 
ished. When I came, however, to examine that journal 
myself, when I observed a paragraph which had escaped 
the vigilant eye of that gentleman, my astonishment 
ceased. Here it is, sir: ** The item proposed by the 
conferees, in lieu of the amendment of the House, was 
then read, and the question was stated that the House 
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do adopt the same; when it was objected that a quorum 
was not present.” We shall see, sir, who it was that 
objected. ‘* And thereupon Mr. Cambreleng and Mr. 
Lewis were appointed tellers, to return the House; and 
the House being counted, the tellers reported that a 
quorum was not present.” Yes, Mr. Speaker, the tel- 
lers appointed to return the House reported that a quo- 
rum was not present. This, sir, is Mr. Lewis’sreport. 
Was not every member present counted, whether refu- 
sing to vote or not? If any member had ‘*skulked,”’ 
would not Mr. Lewis have reported that fact? But, sir, 
the journal does not state the case precisely as it occur- 
red, though I presume the officers of the House felt 
obliged to place the report upon the journal in some 
form. There appears, sir, to have been some doubt 
about the fact; for the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Partxiips] inquired of the Chair about it, and the 
report states that ‘*the Chair stated, in reply, that, as 
he understood, the report was made.”” [Mr. Patrires 
here rose and stated that the report was not correct; that 
he understood the Chair to reply that the report had 
not been made.] The gentleman’s recollection corre- 
sponds with my own as to the fact that the report was 
not, strictly speaking, made. In saying this, I by no 
means design any imputation against the officers of the 
House. It could not be overlooked in the account of 
our proceedings. But, sir, the Intelligencer’s report of 
what actually occurred accords precisely with my recol- 
lection of it, viz: 

‘*Mr. Lewis (another member of the committee of 
conference) took the report from Mr. Cambreleng, with 
the apparent intention of offering it to the House; but 
he first asked the Chair’—(for no man better under- 
stands his parliamentary duty)—‘‘he first asked the 
Chair whether there was a quorum present or not.” 
There was not, sir; and Mr. Lewis laid the bill upon the 
Clerk’s table, and there it remained. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess that when that extraordinary 
message was received from the Senate--when we wit- 
nessed the solemn farce of hearing announced a grave 
message from that dignified body, rebuking the few mem- 
bers remaining, and who, it is well known all over this 
Capitol, were taking steps preparatory to adjournment, I 
felt, sir, some of the indignation so warmly expressed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] But, 
sir, had we then known, as we have been since informed-— 
as we are now, indeed, told by honorable Senators them- 
selves--that, before that message was sent to this House, 
they had received a message from the President of the 
United States, announcing to them that, as the functions 
of Congress had ceased, he could receive no further com- 
munication from them—had we been aware of that fact, 
sir, by what name should we have designated this extra- 
ordinary proceeding? Might it not have been denounced 
as a miserable artifice, to attempt to shift the responsi- 
bility of leaving the country defenceless from the Senate 
to the Executive? All such expedients, sir, were in 
vain, as well as all these speeches upon this subject. 
The country well know where this responsibility rests. 
The story of the three million appropriation is briefly 
told. It was the proposition of the House, in pursuance 
of the President’s message, and for our country’s de- 
fence—-it was sent to the Senate, where it was rudely 
rejected--it was sent there again and again—-it was un- 
courteously returned tothe House. It then received 
its death-blow in the Senate, it lingered for a time be- 
tween the two Houses, it perished in the committee of 
conference, and its poor miserable remains were brought 
and deposited here, the gentlemen from Alabama and 
New Hampshire and myself acting as pall-bearers. 

But, sir, | dismiss all these details, which I have been 
compelled to go into in self-defence. I come now, sir, 
to those great constitutional objections which honorable 
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Senators have arged aguinet the three million appropria- 
tion, proposed for our defence in the contingency of 
war. We have been told, sir, that the amendment spe- 
cified no objects--that every thing was left to the discre- 
tion of the President—that be could do every thing touch- 
ing the naval service, without control—and that he would 
have an absolute power to raise and employ land forces; 
and we are asked whether our legislation, under our 
constitution, furnishes any precedent for all this. 

Mr. Speaker, these objections are made, and these 
questions are asked, by Senators distinguished as states- 
men; gentlemen of great experience, having been in the 
public councils some twenty or thirty years, in peace and 
in war. Such bold declarations of gentlemen of expe- 
rience and reputation, though entirely unsupported by 
the history of our country, may sometimes mislead, espe- 
cially when put forth with an air of confidence and au- 
thority. 

The history of our legislation, sir, is replete with pre- 
cedents, notwithstanding the bold declarations of gentle- 
men to the contrary. I have in my hand a list of some 
forty or fifty, a few of which I will only notice. In the 
early history of our legislation, in Washington’s 
tration, all our expenditures for the civil list were in one 
line, and for the army in another, without any specifica- 
tion whatever. I know that we have long since departed 


from that rule, but I doubt a little whether we have con- | 


sulted true economy by such a course, for every branch 
we have lopped off has become a tree; till, finally, one, 
two, and three hundred thousand dollars have mounted 
up totwo or three times as many millions. Such, sir, 
are some of the results of too much specification. 

On the 20th March, 1794, one million of dollars was 
placed at the discretion of President Washington, with- 
out specification of any kind whatever, to defray ** any 
expense which may be incurred in relation to the inter- 
course between the United States and foreign nations.” 

In the next administration, sir, onthe 3d of May, 1798— 
(and, lest gentlemen should be alarmed at the period re- 
ferred to, E shall, before [ sit down, give them more re- 
publican authorities)--in 1798, sir, 250,000 dollars was 
placed at the discretion of President Adams, for certain 
fortifications, ‘*and to erect fortifications in any other 
place or places, as the publ c safety shall require, in the 
opinion of the President of the United States; to be erect- 
ed under his direction, from time to time, as he shall 
Judge necessary.” 

1798, May 4. 
munition, and military stores, for ‘* the public safety and 
defence, at the discretion of the President,” who was by 
the same act authorized to establish armories and found- 
ries, &c. 

1798, May 28. 


against the United States, or of actual invasion of their 
territory by a foreign Power; 
such invasion discovered, in his opinion, to exist before 
the next session of Congress;” and authorized to organs 
ize them into corps of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
with a suitable number of major generals, &c. 

1798, July 16. $900,000 for the increased army. 

1799, March 2. The President authorized to raise 
**twenty-four regiments of infantry, a regiment and a bat 
talion of riflemen, a battalion of artillerists and engi- 
neers, and three regiments of cavalry, or such part thereof 
as he shall judge necessary, in case war shall break out 
between the United States and a foreign European Pow- 
er, or in case imminent danger of invasion of their terri- 
tory by any such Power shall, in his opinion, be discov- 
ered to exist.””. Two millions appropriated, 
President authorized to borrow the money. 

We now come to the administration of Mr 
when, sir, 1 
Vou. 


and the 


. Jefferson, 
believe there was no disposition to yiolate 
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The President authorized to raise ten | 
thousand troops ‘*in the event of a declaration of war | 


or of imminent danger of 
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the once or destroy the Government with the 
battery of an appropriation. 

1803, February 26. Two millions of dollars in addi- 
tion to former appropriations, without any specification 
whatever, ‘for the purpose of defraying any extraordi- 
nary expenses which may be incurred in the intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations,” ** to be 
applied under the direction of the President of the Uni- 
ted States.” Authorized to borrow the money. 

1803, March 8S. President authorized, ** whenever he 
shall judge it expedient,” to require of the Executives 
of certain States to organize, arm, equip, and * holdin 
readiness to march at a moment’s warning, a detachment 
of militia not exceeding eighty thousand.” 

One million five hundred thousand dollars for pay and 
subsistence of such as may be wanted, for ordnance and 
other military stores, ‘‘ and for defraying such other ex- 
penses as, during the recess of Congress, the President 
may deem necessary for the security of the territory of 
the United States, to be applied under the direction of 
the President.” 

1804, March 26. For equipping such armed vessels 
‘fas may be deemed requisite by the President,” and 
for ** defraying any other expenses incidental to the in- 
tercourse with the Barbary Powers,” against Tripoli, 
** or any other of the Barbary Powers whicli may commit 
hostilities,” &c. Mediterranean fund established by this 
act: $1,500,000 appropriated—President authorized to 


| borrow it. 


The following act is so important, comprehensive, and 


| indefinite, and applies so directly to the case of secret 


service money, (never contemplated in the appropriation 
last year, ) that I give the whole section. The President 
was also authorized to borrow the money. 

1806, February 13. ‘That a sum of two millions of 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated towards 


| defraying any extraordinary expenses which may be in- 


curred in the intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied 
under the direction of the President of the United States, 
who shall cause an account thereof to be laid before Con- 
gress as soon as may be. 

1806, April 18. The President authorized, ‘at such 


| time as he shall deem necessary, to require of the Execu- 


| 


| readiness to march at a moment’s warning,’ 
$890,000 for cannon, small arms, am- | 


tives of the several States” to organize, and ** to hold in 


’ one hundred 
thousand militia. Two millions of dollars appropriated. 


1808, February 24. Thirty thousand volunteers, ‘* to 
be called upon to do military duty at any time the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall judge proper.” Fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated. 

1808, January 8. $1,000,090 for such fortifications 
‘as he may deem necessary” to repair, and for **such 
other fortifications, &c., as will afford more effectual pre- 
tection to our ports and harbors,” &c. 

We now come down, sir, to Mr. Madison’s administ 
tion, and approach a period with which some of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the Senate must be familiar, 
even if they had no hand in framing or voting for these 
laws 

1809, January 14. $750,000 ‘* for certain pur poses, 
and erecting such fortifications as may, in the opinion of 
the President of the United States, be deemed necessary 
for the protection of the northern and western frontiers,” 
&e. 

1811, March 3. $151,046 30, general!y, for completing 
fortifications. 

1812, January 14. $1,500,000 to purchase, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, ordnance, 
ordnance stores, camp equipages, and other quarter- 
master’s stores for the army 


1812, January President authorized, ‘* whenever 
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he shall have satisfactory evidence of the actual or 
threatened invasion of any State,” &c., to raise six com- 
panies of rangers. 

1812, March 20. $50,000 additional, ‘*for the pur- 
poses of fortifying and defending the maritime frontier 
of the United States.” 

July 5. $500,000 more. 

The following were appropriations simply : 

1815, January 20. $1,000,000 for the military estab- 
lishment; $1,000,000 for the naval. 

1814, March 9. $500,000 for floating batteries. 

November 15. $600,000 for any number of vessels, 
not exceeding twenty, which, in the President’s opinion, 
the public service may require. 

The act of 20th April, 1816, appropriates a million 
annually, for eight years, for the navy, and the President 
is authorized to build ships, or tocause them to be framed, 
&c.; and never, sir, till 1821, was there an appropriation 
made for fortifications, except generally, and without 
specification. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some few of the precedents 
for appropriations in sudden emergencies, and to pre- 
pare our country for the contingency of war. Instead, 
sir, of making all these objections to forms, instead of 
resorting to all these expedients to avert responsibility, 
and making unfounded appeals to the history of our 
legislation, would it not be more candid, more manly, 
nay, more honorable, sir, to take the honest ground 
which some gentlemen have occupied, and say they 
would not make the appropriation through fear of a war 
with France? Sir, these timid counsels never have suc- 
ceeded, and never will. It was the unfortunate decision 
of the Senate, that it was inexpedient to do any thing, that 
produced the prompt rejection of the three million ap- 
propriation for our national defence; it was their unfor- 
tunate and unchangeable resolution to oppose the House, 


the President, and the country. France exulted at this | 


division in our national councils; the result is, the treaty 
is not executed, and we are now preparing for any 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate, in former days, was not 
found, in any question between our country and a for- 
eign Power, uncourteously and rudely resisting measures 
of this House designed for our national defence, in case 
war should come upon us in the recess of Congress. 
They did not reject propositions without examination, 
and adhere without previous conference. They did not 
scruple about forms, specifications, and estimates of De- 
partments, when called upon by the President to adopt 
measures ‘* to maintain the rights and honor of the coun- 
try.” 

Bat, sir, it is time to dismiss this inquiry. It is a mat- 
ter of little moment now to the nation which House de- 
stroyed the three million appropriation, or who the for- 
tification bill. Iam glad to learn, from almost all sides, 
that we are now determined, in both Houses, to unite 
with the Executive in putting our country in that strong 
attitude which she ought to assume, whether we haye 
peace or war. This is no time, sir, for continuing a war 
between the House and the Senate. The crisis demands 
that there should be no differences between the different 
branches of our Government. We are in the midst of 
an Indian war; we are threatened with a border war on 
our Mexican frontier; we are engaged in a controversy 
with one of the most powerful nations, and the scales 
are so equally balanced that a feather would decide the 
question of peace or war. France has told us the con- 
ditions on which only the treaty will be executed; she 
now stands pledged to exact conditions which this coun- 
try never will submit to, though it should be desolated 


from Maine to Louisiana. [am still not without hope of 


peace; but when a French fleet is abroad upon the At- 
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We should be looking promptly to measures of defence; 
we should be developing the vast resources of our coun- 
try, and erecting upon the ruins of our fortification bill 
a fabric of defence which will do honor to this Congress. 
Let us arm our fortifications, multiply our steam batte- 
ries, and in less than twelve months put upon the ocean, 
as our great maritime resources will enable us to do, a 
fleet capable of successfully contending with the naval 
power of France or of any other nation. 

When Mr. Camsretene had concluded— 

Mr. REED rose and said: I feel embarrassed in rising 
to address the House on the present occasion. The 
subject is painful, but I am allowed no choice; and I 
proceed, without introduction, to state such facts as I 
deem important and relevant, concisely and plainly. 

The President of the United States, at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, alludes to the 
loss of the fortification bill in the following words: 

** Much loss and inconvenience have been experienced 
in consequence of the failure of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, which passed 
one branch of the national Legislature at the last session, 
but was lost in the other. This failure was the more 
regretted, not only because it necessarily interrupted 
and delayed the progress of a system of national defence, 
projected immediately after the last war, and since 








| steadily pursued, but also because it contained a contin- 


gent appropriation, inserted in accordance with the 
views of the Executive, in aid of this important object, 
and other branches of the national defence, some por- 
tions of which might have been most usefully applied 
during the past season.” 

The complaint is somewhat indefinite, (said Mr. R.,) 
as the bill referred to passed both Houses of Congress, 
but not in concurrence. I presume it was intenced to 
make the charge against the Senate. Though respect- 
ful in form, it isa grave and weighty charge. Appro- 
priations were not made. We did some things we ought 
not to have done, and left undone many things which 
we ought to have done. I hold the President himself 
deeply implicated, and will not therefore answer to his 
charge. But I will suppose the charge comes from the 
people of the United States, and then I hold myself 
bound to render an account of my stewardship to my 
constituents and country. I will consider the charge 
as made against the Government—the President, Senate, 
and House of Representatives. I plead not guilty, anc 
mean to exculpate myself. | intend todo more—to crim- 
inate others, and fix upon them the guilt, so far as 
guilt there may be, of defeating the passage of the forti- 
fication bill. I charge the defeat of that bill to the Pres- 
ident, or a majority of the House of Representatives of 
the last Congress, being administration men. 

In examining this painful subject, I determine to bear 
testimony to the truth—to state what I saw, and heard, 
and know. I intend to express my opinion upon the sub- 
ject frankly, firmly, and temperately. 

The President, in his message at the opening of Con- 
gress, in December, 1834, sounded the war trumpet, 
and it did not give an uncertain sound. The following 
are his words: 

**It is my conviction that the United States ought to 
insist on a prompt execution of the treaty; and, in case 
it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress in their 
own hands. After the delay, on the part of France, of 
a quarter of a century, in acknowledging these claims 
by treaty, it is not to be tolerated that another quarter of 
a century is to be wasted in negotiating about the pay- 
ment. ‘The laws of nations provide a remedy for such 
occasions. It isa well-settled principle of the interna- 
tional code, that where one nation owes another a liquida- 


‘ the ; ted debt, which it refuses or neglects to pay, the 
lantic, it is nota time to inquire about lost appropriations. | aggrieved party may seize on the property belonging to 
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the other, its citizens, or subjects, sufficient to pay the 
debt, without giving just cause of war. This remedy 
has been repeatedly resorted to, and recently by France 
herself towards Portugal, under circumstances less un- 
questionable.” 

The President’s advice and recommendation, if not 
war direct, could not fail to result in war with France. 
What man believes we could have made reprisal, or 
seized upon a single ship of France, without producing 
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Another motion was made by Mr. Parker, on the 19th 
January, to strike out ‘*For a fort on Throgg’s Neck, 
East river, New York, (in addition to a balance of for- 
mer appropriations,) $30,000.” The yeas and nays 
were--yeas 86, nays 113. The bill passed precisely as 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means. We 
in the minority (said Mr. R.) were not allowed to in- 


| crease the amount a single dollar. The bill, having 


war? A powerful nation may seize upon the property | 


of a feeble and timid one, by way of reprisal, without 
resistance; but not so asto France. The message was 
a war message, and notified us to make the necessary 
preparation. But I desire to thank God our voices were 
not for war, 

This message was referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. What was had uponthe subject? What prepa- 
rations and what appropriations did the committees pro- 
pose for fortifications and for defence? 

I hold the bill, called the fortification bill of the House 
of Representatives, in my hand. It proposed to appro- 
priate for fortifications, in all, the sum of $439,000. 
The journal of the House states: 

““Mr. Edward Everett moved to amend the bill by 
striking out these words, viz: 


‘* For the preservation of Castle Island and repairs of 
Fort Independence, in addition to the balance of former | 


appropriations, $8,000, and, in lieu thereof, insert the 
following, viz: 
‘*For the preservation of Castle Island, and for re- 


pairing the fortifications on Castle Island, in Boston har- | 


bor, according to the plan adopted by the board of en- 


gineers on the 24th of March, 1834, in addition to the | 


balance of former appropriations, $75,000.” 

That all the forces of the House of Representatives 
might be rallied, we had a ‘call of the House,’’ and 
then the vote was taken by yeas and nays: for the amend- 
ment 87, against it 120. These yeas and nays are in the 
journal of the House of Representatives, page 225. Few 
administration men can be found among the yeas. The 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 


Potk,] and the chairman of the Committee on Foreign | 
Affairs himself, who figured so much in the three mil- | 


lion amendment, are among the nays. They and others 
would not consent, notwithstanding the threatening 
aspect of war, to appropriate $75,000 for the defence 
and protection of the harbor of Boston, and Boston itself, 


and the immense public property at the navy yard at | 


Charlestown. 

We of Massachusetts, and those who acted with us, 
were accused of extravagance and profusion for pursu- 
ing a course that would increase the expenditures, and 
render the administration unpopular. There was no 
predisposition to the three million appropriation at that 
time, or the money was intended for avery different 
object from that of the defence of Massachusetts and 
Maryland, &c. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McKim] moved 
to amend the bill by adding, ‘*for the repair of Fort 
McHenry, at Baltimore, and putting the same in a proper 
state of defence, $50,000." The yeas and nays upon 
this amendment were—yeas 66, nays 129; and gentlemen 
voted as on the former amendment. The mover, 
though a good administration man, in the present case 
fared no better than others. Impartial injustice was 
dealt out to all propositions for amendment. 

Again: Mr. Thompson moved an amendment, ‘viz: 
$44,000 for the protection of St. Augustine.” For the 
amendment--yeas 67, nays 115. This happened on the 
15th January, about 45 days before the memorable 3d 
of March, when $800,000 (in addition to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, doubling the appropriation of the 
House) was pronounced by the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Forsyth) to be a ‘* pitiful sum.” 


passed the House of Representatives, was sent to the 
Senate. How did the Senate treat the bill? Did they 
attempt to reduce the amount proposed by the House? 
No. And yet one not informed upon the subject might 
well be led to think so, from the complaints from vari- 
ous quarters that the Senate defeated the ordinary ap- 
propriations for fortifications. On the contrary, the 
Senate considered the bill of the House of Representa- 
tives as wholly inadequate and deficient, in not provi- 
ding for the defence of the most important and defence- 
less parts of the country. Their amendments to the bill 
of the House of Representatives were essential to the 
defence of the country--so all-important, that I name 


| them particularly, viz: 


For Fort Delaware, instead of $70,000, 





$150,000; being an addition of - - $80,000 
For Fort Mifflin, &e. 75,000 
For Castle Island, &c._ - - 75,000 
For defence of Maryland, 100,000 
For armament of fortifications, 100,000 
Amounting to $430,000 


The bill was returned from the Senate with the above 
amendments; and, being so amended and returned to 
this House, it was absolutely within the power and con- 
trol of this House. We had only to adopt the amend. 
ments, and the bill would have become a law, with the 
signature of the President. In that event, we should 





have added to our appropriation of - $439,000 
The further sum of - ° - 430,000 
Amounting to $869,000 








All for fortifications, except $100,000 for armament for 
fortifications. By the Senate’s amendment, several 
States were to be protected and fortified. But this 
House neglected and refused to pass the bill, and were 
therefore guilty of defeating the ordinary appropriation 
bill for fortifications, and ought honestly to acknowl- 
edge it, and justify themselves as far as they may be 
able. 

The House of Representatives of the last Congress 
must be responsible for the consequences. I speak of 
the ordinary appropriations. The extraordinary--the 
three millions—I will consider by and by. The Presi- 
dent very justly makes the distinction in his charge; and 
I intend to make it, and keep it distinctly in view, 
though the resolution we are considering proposes to 
inquire as to the cause of the failure of the ordinary ap 
propriations only. 

Although this bill was perfectly familiar to this 
House--our own child--we could not adopt it with the 
Senate’s amendments. We took time to consider; in a 
session of 93 days, when there was no time to be lost. 
The bill was referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that every dollar of appropriation should be 
scanned and scrutinized, that not a brick or stone should 
be laid upon our fortifications, unless it were absolutely 
required, and the cost counted. But the committee 
would not consent to appropriate for Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, &c. They reported 
amendments to the Senate’s amendments, and the bill 
was reported to the House, with the amendments, on 
the 3d day of March; but the House finally agreed to 
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the amendments of the Senate. What next? At 8 | tification for such secret interference and influence in 
o’clock on the 3d of March, the last night of the ses- | this House. I saw we were swiftly swept along against 
sion, still holding and detaining the fortification bill in | the apparent current, by a strange undertow, the cause 
our possession, an amendment was proposed of anen- | unseen and unknown. Those who would not vote for 
tire new section. It deserves not the name of amend- | $50,000, or $75,000, in addition to the $459,000, were 
ment. It was a proposition, at that late hour, entirely | now ready for three millions; and ready to denounce 
to change a bill we had been examining for months. It any man as regardless of his country’s danger and coun- 
was in the following words: try’s honor who would refuse to vote for that sum. 

_ “And be it enacted, &c., That the sum of three mil- The proposition to annex a section to the appropria- 
lions of dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- | tion bill for fortifications, of three millions, was most ex- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | traordinary. The President had not recommended it. 
appropriated, to be expended, in whole or in part, un- | The Committee of Ways and Means had not examined it. 
der the direction of the President of the United States, | There was no report of any committee in favor of it; no 
for the military and naval service, including fortifica- | estimate from any body; no specification; no precedent. 
tions and ordnance, and increase of the navy: Provided, | The gentleman from New York [Mr. CamBpreELenc] 
Such expenditure should be rendered necessary for the | has just read a number of cases which he considers pre- 
defence of the country prior to the next meeting of | cedents—cases of general appropriations of money to a 
Congress.” considerable amount. I have now no opportunity to ex- 
This amendment was proposed by the chairman of the | amine the cases he has referred to. They seem all to 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The appropriate Com- | be of ancient date, and most of them specific. The case 
mittees on Military Affairs and Naval Affairs, and even mainly relied upon is that of two millions, in 1806, and 
Ways and Means, were all superseded. The three million | which the gentleman informs us is ‘* so important, com- 
amendment came upon usassuddenasathunderbolt, with- prehensive, and indefinite, and applies so directly to the 
out report, or estimate, or explanation. We were cailed | case.” If my recollcction be correct, that appropria- 
upon to vote. There was no time for debate; and all | tion was called ‘secret service money,” put into the 
we could do was to call the yeas and nays, and record | hands of the President to purchase Florida. There was, 
our names upon the journal. Well might we be aston- | I think, at the time, loud complaint against that appro- 
ished, and our astonishment was not a little increased to priation. It was answered, that the object of the ap- 
see the very men, chairmen and all, who would not con- | propriation must be kept a secret, or the purpose for 
sent to add $175,000 to defend two of the principal | which it was appropriated would be defeated. Does 
cities in the Union in an exposed and defenceless state, | the gentleman view that case like the one we are con- 
ready in a moment to vote three millions. But so it } sidering? Was the three millions of last year, proposed 
was. And we Representatives, not intrusted with ex- | tobe added to the fortification bill, considered secret 
ecutive secrets, were left to wonder what could have | service money? I defy the gentleman to find a case 
produced so sudden and extraordinary achange. The | like the three million proposition of last year. The 
tables were turnec. Profusion and extravagance took 
| 

| 

| 








history of our legislation does not furnish it, in my opin 
the place of parsimony, and precipitation that of tardy | ion—an appropriation of such vastamount, made without 
delay. I repeat, without stopping to deliberate, for we | time for examination and without specification. 
had no time, we voted and adopted the three million The three million amendment was first presented to 
section, and called it an amendment to the bill. It | the notice of Congress six hours only before the close 
passed: Yeas 109, nays 77. We then sent the bill so | of the session, without report, or time for examination or 
amended, to the Senate, for their approval. And here, | discussion. Sir, for such a precedent I am quite sure 
give me leave to say, it is all-important to the correct | gentlemen will search in vain. Things ought not so to 
understanding of this controversy to inquire at what | be. We are bound to examine and consider before we 
hour we sent it to the Senate. We sent the bill, to the | decide such important subjects, and vote away such 
Senate at eight o’clock P. M., four hours only before | large sums. We want time, and facts, and estimates, and 
the close of the session, according to the opinions of | specifications; and we ought not to act in the dark, under 
some of the members of the House of Representatives. 


the influence or dictation of any man. 
Well might the Senate be astonished. But we are told But my colleague [Mr. Apams] has discovered a rea. 
that ‘* the Senate did not receive it in good temper.” son and foundation for the three million appropriation 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Campnrerenc,] | to me as novel and extraordinary as was the proposition 
who just closed his speech, has tendered what he calls | 


the true issue, and it is this: ‘* Who defeated the three 
million appropriation?’’ intended, as he says, to provide 
fur a contingent war. I must remind the gentleman that 
he has wholly forgotten the resolution we are discuss- | 
ing. The resolution proposes to inquire into the causes 
of the failure of the ordinary appropriation for fortifica- 
tions. Surely the three millions was not ordinary, but 
most extraorcinary. 1 will examine that subject before 
I sit down. 

The President secretly and improperly interfered, to 
induce the House of Representatives to act ‘tin accord- 
ance with the will of the Executive.” We have just 
learned in this debate that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means [Mr. Poi] was an agent to that | 
effect, and enjoined secrecy upon some, at least, of those 
whom he informed that the President wished to obtain 
the three million appropriation. The then chairman | 
(now Speaker) being called upon, has stated it from 
his chair publicly, and it has been publicly confirmed by | debate to notice what has been said upon the same sub- 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Lrea.] The Presi- | ject in the other House, or the particular votes or ma- 
dent, in so doing, greatly erred. There can be no jus- jorities on it there; because the opinion of each House 


for the appropriation itself. It was, he says, founded on 
his resolution; which I wi!l consider hereafter. 

in presenting the resolution now under discussion, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, my colleague, saw fit to 
indulge in a course of remarks wholly unlooked for, and 
of the most painful character. 

The resolution is one of inquiry; its object is the as- 
certainment of facts; itasks a special committee. By the 
usage of this House, should the resolution pass, the mo- 
ver would be appointed chairman. But my colleague 
[Mr. Apams] has seen fit to give a minute and detailed 
history of what he supposes facts, in the very case to be 
investigated. He has done it in a spirit and temper ill 
calculated to inspire confidence in his impartiality. Was 
it necessary, or expedient, or commendable, or justifia- 
ble, to use such language of violence and abuse towards 
Senators and the Senate of the United States? 

The rule in what is called Jefferson’s Manual, our 
book of rules, is as follows: ‘It is a breach of order in 
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should be left to its own independency, not to be influ- 
enced by the proceedings of the other; and the quoting 
them might beget reflections leading to a misunderstand- 
ing between the two Houses.” This rule is not anemp- 
ty form. How all-important to maintain kind and re- 
spectful feelings between two bodies, who must act in | 
unison, or the operations of the Government must cease! 
With this rule before him, and with strong and reiterated 
professions of a desire to promote harmony between the 
different departments of the Government, my colleague 
has quoted in this debate the votes and speeches of Sen- 
ators, and denounced the Senate with unmeasured se- 
verity, and thereby violated most palpably the rule above 
named, and set at naught all his professions in favor of 
harmony and a good understanding. His speech is a 
poor commentary upon his professions, and I listened to 
it with regret and pain. 
My colleague, throughout his speech, has had much | 
to say about man-worship. 


I never heard him accused 
of that idolatry. 


But there is another kind of idolatry, | 
of which, perhaps, some are in more danger—I mean | 
the worship of--what my colleague was pleased to call, | 
a few days since, in this House—our noble selves, 

Next to being right, we all desire to be consistent. | 
That desire is lawful and commendable; but we are in | 
danger of putting the consistent before the right, and 
that is a sore evil under the sun. 

My colleague, in his speech, in reference to the forti- | 
fication bill, 1st, defended himself throughout. Of this 
I do not complain. I mean to imitate him. 2dly. He | 
defended the majority of the House of Representatives, | 
even when opposed to himself. S3dly. He defended the | 
conduct of those who urged constitutional scruples in | 
opposition to him, and his opinions, in relation to the | 
hour of adjourning, and who broke up a quorum, and 
defeated the bill. But my colleague [Mr. Apams] is very 
indignant at two things: Ist. An expression used by 
a distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTER,] who, after showing, in an able an masterly argu- 
ment, the unconstitutionality, danger, and inexpediency, 
of voting for the section proposed by the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, ‘* adding the three millions, ”observed, ‘if | 
the proposition were now before us, and the guns of the | 
enemy were battering against the walls of the Capitol, 
I would not agree to it.” And he immediately adds, | 
‘*the people of this country have an interest and prop- 
erty, an inheritance, in this instrument, (the constitu- 
tion,) against the value of which forty Capitols do not | 
weigh the twentieth part of one poor scruple.’”’ 

My colleague quoted the first sentence, and used lan- | 
guage in reference to the quotation, and in reference to 
the great and distinguished man, the author of those | 
remarks, which I will not repeat, wholly unjustifiable, 
and without foundation. But I stop not to eulogize or 
defend the distinguished individual referred to. He 
needs not my aid. I merely ask my colleague why 
he did not quote the argument of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and why he selected a single isolated sen- | 
tence? I ask my colleague, if he had entertained the | 
same opinions as did the Senator referred to, that 
the ‘* three million section was unconstitutional, inexpe- 
dient, and of most dangerous tendency,” whether he 
would have voted for it to save the Capitol or his own life? 

The other thing that excited my colleague’s hot dis- 
pleasure was, a resolution sent by the Senate to the 
House of Representatives, on the 3d of March, as fol- 
lows, viz: 

‘* Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable 
the House of Representatives, respectfully to remind | 
the House of the report of the committee of conference | 
appointied on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses | 
on the amendment of the House to the amendment of | 
the Senate to the bill respecting the fortifications of the | 
United States.” 


Fortification Bill of Last Session. 


| of Representatives? 
sion to complain of the Sen: 


| ty; and 
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And my colleague makes the following comment: 
“‘When that message was delivered, he must confess, 


| if ever a feeling of shame and of indignation had filled 


his bosom, it was at that moment. He felt it as an insult 
to the immediate representatives of the people; and if 
it had been sent at a moment when the House yet ex- 
isted, with the power to resent unprovoked insult, he 
verily believed that, imitating the example of our Con- 
gress in a somewhat similar case, during the revolution- 
ary war, he should have moved that a message be sent 
by two members of the House to cast the Senate’s mes- 
sage on their floor, and tell them that it was not the 
custom of the House to receive insolent messages. It 
was, perhaps, well that he had no opportunity to give 
vent to those feelings.” 

The above message was sent after anxious waiting in 
the Senate to hear from the House of Representatives. 
The conference committee had separated, and the Sen- 
ate’s committee had long before reported to the Sen- 
ate, but nothing was heard from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Was there just occasion for such a burst of 
indignation as my colleague describes, and which agi- 


| tated his breast, and urged him to do that which, if 


done, must have dishonored both him and the House 
And yet he takes frequent occa- 
~ that they received the 


| amendment of the House of Representatives in bad 


temper. 

I was here, Mr. Speaker, upon that abasing and mor- 
tifying occasion. It was a painful night. Though sub- 
ject to like passions as other men, I desire to be thank- 
ful that I was not on that occasion so filled with ‘‘ anger 
and indignation.” 1 felt humbled by the gross miscon- 
duct of some in this House. I saw things here that 
were wrong and wholly unjustifiable; and if I felt anger 
rising in my breast, that feeling was tempered, modera- 
ted, and repressed, by the high and responsible obliga- 
tions of duty to my country. These obligations had an 
influence paramount to passion. I was for the for- 
tification bill. I was for substance, and not form. [ 
was not for war with the Senate, but for the defence of 
the country. 

I beg for a moment to consider certain resolutions 


, which are supposed to materially affect the present con 


troversy: I refer to resolutions from the Committee on 


| Foreign Affairs, reported to this House on the 27th of 


February, four days only before the close of the session 
These were the war resolutions, the foundation of the 
three million appropriation. 

On the 2d day of March, late in the day, the war res 
olutions of the Committee on Foreign Affairs were 
brought before the House by a motion of the chairman 
[Mr. Campretene] to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole. This motion, as every body knows, was made 
to facilitate and hasten the adoption of those resolutions. 
The vote was taken by ayes and noes: Ayes 104, noes 
92. The administration party were too strong; we 
were beaten. How did we vote? Was my colleague, 
then, in favor of passing resolutions as the foundation of 
war appropriations? No: he voted with us. But the 
committee were discharged, and the resolutions were 
brought before the House; and the journal states the 
House then proceeded to the consideration of the said 
reports, viz: the reports of the majority and the minori- 
the resolutions recommended by the com- 
mittee were read, as follows. I here read from the jour- 


| nal, page 496: 


*©1, Resolved, Thatit would be incompatible with the 
rights and honor of the United States further to nego- 
tiate in relation to the treaty entered into by France on 
the 4th of July, 1831; and that this House will insist 
upon its execution as ratified by both Governments. 

*€2, Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Af- 
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fairs be discharged from the further consideration of so 
much of the President’s message as relates to commer- 
cial restrictions, or to reprisals on the commerce of 
France. 

‘*3. Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to 
be made to meet any emergency growing out of our re- 
lations with France. 

**Mr. John Quincy Adams, on the 27th February, 
ultimo, proposed to amend said resolutions, by stri- 
king out all thereof after the word Resolved, in the first 
resolution, and inserting the following: 

‘1. Resolved, That the rights of the citizens of the 
United States to indemnity from the Government of 
France, stipulated by the treaty concluded at Paris on 
the 4th of July, 1831, ought, in no event, to be sacri- 
ficed, abandoned, or impaired, by any consent or ac- 
quiescence of the Government of the United States. 

‘*2. Resolved, That if it be, in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, compatible with the 
honor and interest of the United States, during the in- 
terval until the next session of Congress, to resume the 
negotiations between the United States and France, he 
be requested so to do. 

*«3. Resolved, That no legislative measure of a hos- 
tile character or tendency towards the French nation is 
necessary or expedient at this time.” 

The resolution of my colleague was modified; the 
words ‘‘at all hazards” were stricken out, to make it en- 
tirely pacific, and leave not the semblance of a threat, 
to hazard nothing; and, so amended, it passed unani- 
mously. I give the words of my colleague : 

‘* This sentence, from which, with the general assent 
of the House, the words ‘at all hazards’ had been with- 
drawn, was finally approved by me; and every member 
present, two hundred and seventeen in number, answer- 
ed, at the call of his name, ay. 

*« The resolution was in these words : 

‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
treaty with France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be 
maintained, and its execution insisted on.” 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. Camnnerenc] 
has stated some conversation about this resolution, asa 
substitute for the resolutions of the committee, I trust I 
may be permitted to say a word in relation to myself. I 
took no partin the debate; but if my life had been at 
stake, I could hardly have felt more interest. The war 
resolutions were combated with argument and spirit. 
It was on that occasion that my colleague was said to 
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worship and unconstitutional conspiracy, because they 
passed an appropriation of three millions for the defence 
of the country, at a time when imminent danger of war 
was urged, as resulting from that very resolution which 
but the night before passed by a unanimous vote? Be- 
cause, forsooth, that appropriation had not been called 
for by the Executive, and yet because it was approved 
by the Executive.” 

Does my colleague mean to say that any body in the 
House of Representatives ever pretended that his harm- 
less, peaceful resolution was the foundation of a war ap. 
propriation? Does he pretend, after all that passed, that 
any body ever said or thought that ‘‘ imminent danger of 
war” resulted from his peaceful resolution? Had that 
been the fact, and had it been so understood, would he, or 
any man, pretend that a unanimous vote could have been 
obtained? Mr. Speaker, precisely the reverse was the 
fact in relation to myself. I believe it was so as to a ma- 
jority, if not all of that House, excepting my colleague. 
I am quite sure it was so in reference to those with whom 
my colleague acted, called the peace party, the party 
opposed to executive recommendation, as to the dispute 
with France. We resolved that the treaty with France 
of 4th of July should be maintained, and its execution in- 


| sisted upon. How? By war, or war measures? No. By 


j 





| himself.” 


have made his peace speech, when he declared he | 


would have dodged the war question himself, and he ap- 
proved the course of the Senate. I was delighted with 
it. It was peace, and not war. But the conflict was 
severe, and the House very nearly equally divided, and 
I feared war resolutions, by possibility, might pass; I 
went across the chamber to see the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Camnnerenc;] I 
proposed to him to take the resolution of Mr. Apams 
as amended, which we afterwards adopted. I observed, 
you may entirely fail. We asked if my side, or party, 
would vote for it. I replied I could answer but for one; 
{ would vote for it. This resolution was adopted unan- 
imously. But, judge what must be my astonishment, 
when I hear my colleague [Mr. Apams] say: 

**He hoped he had shown that the section making the 
appropriation of three millions was introduced from ab- 
solute necessity, on the last day of the session, because 
it was in consequence of the unanimous vote of the day 
preceding. Was he now to be told that this and the 
other House must not appropriate money unless by rec- 
ommendation from the Executive? Why, sir, the Ex- 
ecutive has told us now that that appropriation was per- 
fectly in accordance with his wishes. He again repeated, 
why was it that the House must be charged with man- 





negotiation. By explanation. By giving France an op- 
portunity to see and feel that her honor is pledged to 
fulfil the treaty, and that we will continue to urge and 
insist upon its fulfilment. 

It will be long remembered that my colleague [Mr. Ap- 
Ams] made a speech in the House of Representatives, I 
thinkon the 7th February, in reference to our difficulties 
with France, and a few days before the ‘‘war resolutions” 
I have been speaking of had been presented. That 
speech was considered an unjustifiable attack upon the 
Senate for their pacific course in relation to France, and 
was called a warspeech. I was among those friends who 
believed, from various circumstances, that my colleague’s 
views had been in some measure misunderstood; and I 
so represented it here and elsewhere. I found difficulty 
in understanding the phrase used in his speech, ‘dodging 
the question,” as applied to the Senate, in a good sense, 
but I had the highest authority for so understanding it. 
In about one week afterwards, my colleague made a 
speech in this House, called ‘‘a peace speech,” in which 
he approved the course the Senate had pursued in rela- 
tion to France, and said he would ‘‘docge the question 
His pacific resolutions were in accordance 
with his peace speech. Are we now to be told that 
‘‘ imminent danger of war was urged as resulting from 


| the resolution we adopted, and that the adoption of that 


resolution was good and sufficient cause for the three 
million appropriation?” I heard no such argument then. 
My colleague’s various speeches and resolutions in rela 
tion to our dispute with France seem so contradictory, 
that T leave to his own genius and learning the labor of 
showing his consistency. I affirm, if the resolution con- 
templated war, or preparation for war, it was to the 
House of Representatives war in disguise. 

And, again, my colleague says, referring to said third 
resolution: ‘*The resolution was laid on the table at the 
motion of the chairman of the committee who had re- 
ported it, and who then, in my hearing, and in the hear- 
ing of all in the House who chose to hear him, gave notice 
that he should, in its stead, move an additional appropri 


| ation in the fortification bill then before the House. Whe- 
| ther he named the sum of three millions as that which he 
| should propose, or not, I do not recollect. 
| openly spoken in the House before, as contemplating 4 
| larger sum. 


He had 


Considering the contingent and possible 
danger against which it was to provide, I thought the 
sum certainly not too large.” 

I believe it because my colleague says so, and because 
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the gentleman from New York declared it in his speech 
a few minutesago. What was the mighty import of such 
a declaration, made by a disappointed chairman, defeated 
in his projects, and by the efficient aid of my colleague, 
too? Heand his friends were defeated and disappointed. 
Peace prevailed over war. But the gentleman from 
New York threatened, as he retreated, to ask for addi- 
tional appropriations, &c.; and this happened on the 
evening of the 2d of March, and that was notice of the 
three millions. 
into a consideration of the value and importance of prep- 
aration for defence intime of peace. 
tain to this debate; but those who are now accused of 
neglect have steadily pursued that policy to a reasonable 


extent, and by so doing have subjected themselves to the | 


reproaches of their present accusers. 


But my colleague quotes the third resolution of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: ‘* Resolved, 


That contingent preparation ought to be made to meet | 
any emergency growing out of our relations with France;” | 


and he says: ‘This was the resolution intended to sus- 
tain at once the spirit of the President’s recommenda- 
tions, and the sincerity of the resolution just adopted by 
the House.” 
resolution was intended to sustain the recommendations 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; but, be it remem- 
bered, those resolutions were virtually rejected, and my 
colleague’s peace resolution substituted. I deny that the 
three million appropriation ever was intended to sustain 
the sincerity of the resolution adopted. 

I again refer to the resolutions I have read—Foreign 
Affairs, and my colleague's substitute: 

Third resolution of Foreign Affairs. 


**Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to be 


made to meet any emergency growing out of our rela- | 


tions with France.” 
Mr. Adams's substitute for the third resolu'ion. 


**Resolved, hat no legislative measure of a hostile 
character or tendency towards the French nation is ne- 
cessary or expedient at this time.” 

According to my recollection, the speeches were more 
at variance, if possible, than the resolutions themselves. 

Let us fora moment examine the defence of those who 
professed to have constitutional scruples as to the time 
of the termination of Congress; and here I read my col- 
league’s argument, as follows, viz: 


** He was not one of those who believed that the ses- | 


sion ended at midnight. In his opinion, the two years’ 
duration of Congress was from the time of day at which 
the House commenced its session—say the hour of nvon 
on the 4th of March. He believed that to be the true 
construction of the constitutional term of two years; but 
it was a constitutional question, and it was not for him to 
judge of the motives of men who conscientiously believed 
that the period of their political existence had expired. 
When the Cumberland road bill passed, the question was 


taken by yeas and nays, and the vote was ninety-four to | 


eighty, making one hundred and seventy-four votes. 
Here was a quorum voting, which showed that the House, 
at 12 o’clock, was doing business; but in ten minutes af- 
ter that, no quorum could be found—not in consequence 
of there not being members present, but in consequence 
of their conscientious scruples. He recollected the in- 
stance of a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Gitmer,] a 
man as conscientious and as intelligent as any member 
of that or the present House, who, upon being called, 
refused to answer, and gave as lis reason that he was no 
longer a representative of the people, and, immediately 
after the vote was taken, went out of the House at that 
door, and never returned. It was not therefore the want 
of a sufficient number of members present, but from the 
conscientious conviction of so large a number of the mem- 
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I purposely, on this occasion, avoid going | 


| 
| 
| tional term of two years, assigned to the members of the 
| 
It does not apper- | 
| 
| 
| 


I perfectly concur with him that the above | 


Never—never. | 
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bers, as reduced the remainder to less than a quorum, 
that they had no right to vote on any thing in the House. 
After that took place, the committee of conference re- 
turned to the House, but no report was made; and what 
was the reason? Because there was no House. The 
roll was called, and no quorum was to be found. 

‘* He said that he did not consider that the constitu- 


House of Representatives, and the term of four years, 
during which the President holds his office, commence 
or expire at midnight. The services of two and of four 
years commenced running from the time when the mem- 
bers of the first Congress assembled to commence the 
operations of this Government under the constitution of 
the United States, which was on the 4th of March, 1789, 
at noon. The two years from that time expired, not on 
| the 3d of March, 1791, at midnight, but on the 4th of 
March, at noon. The expiration of a year is not from 
noon to midnight, but from noon to noon. It is so, as- 
tronomically, by the law of nature. The time at which 
| a day shall commence and terminate is a matter alto- 
gether arbitrary and conventional. Some nations have, 
in their civil computation, commenced the day at sunrise, 
and some at sunset--some at midnight, and some at noon. 
| Astronomers and navigators always reckon the day from 
| noon to noon; and why should not the constitutional 
| computation of time follow the same law, which is the 
| law of nature? The principle, once established, could 
| be attended with no sort of inconvenience; whereas the 
computation from noon to midnight must be subjected 
| once every two years toa solution of continuity for twelve 
hours by the non-existence of a House of Representatives, 
| and once in every four years to an interregnum or va- 
cancy in the office of President of the United States. 
| Emergencies might easily be foreseen, perhaps even 
| precontrived, in which either of those events would be 
attended with very great public inconvenience. Mo- 
| narchical Governments are always guarded with the ut- 
| most possible care against every solution of continuity: 
their kings never die. It would bea radical defect in 
| every republican Government not to be invested with 
the same official immortality—the office always filled, 
| however frequently the individual incumbent may be 
changed. It was therefore my opinion that the House 
might have sat transacting business till noon of the 4th 
| of March; and, accordingly, my name will be found and 
| recorded on every taking of the yeas and nays until the 
adjournment, after it was announced that the Senate had 
adjourned. 

‘© Mr. A. said that was his opinion then, and he had then 
expressed it to the House; but it was not the opinion of 
| a large number of members of the House. The members 

were in the House, ready to vote, but in their opinion the 
time had passed. Now, whatever was doing at that time 
| in the House might have been known to every member 
of the Senate, if they had seen fit to make the inquiry 
| It was perfectly known that after that time no quorum 
of the House could be found. No vote was taken 
} House was de facfo dead.” 
I will only add, that the usage and construction as to 
} the time of the expiration of office, I believe, have been 
uniform; that it has happened very frequently, I know, 
that Congress have been in session hours after 12 o’clock, 
the 3d of March, and at the expiration of their respec. 
tive terms of office; and so of all our Presidents. Gene- 
ral Washington, as I have been informed, and believe, 
at the expiration of his first term of four years, arose, 
after he had been in bed, at 2 o’clock in the morning of 
the 4th of March, and signed many bills, which, in cor 
sequence of his signing, became laws, affecting life and 
property. Have we not all heard of the midnight judges, 
| &e. of the elder Adams’ Mr. Jefferson did the same. 
‘Mr, Madison, Mr. Monroe, and my colleague himself, 
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unless I greatly misremember, imitated the example of 
all his predecessors. Who ever seriously called it in 
question until the 3d of March, 1835, when the appro- 
priation for fortifications was before us, and the three 
millions could not pass the Senate? 

Yet, after presenting the above unanswerable argument 
in defence of himself, as well as others, my colleague is 
at no loss to find a perfect apology for those who viola- 
ted the constitution and their duty, and defeated the bill. 
My colleague says, after the return of the committee of 
conference, ‘* there was no House—not for the want of 
numbers;” the roll was called, and no quorum. Why? 
Because a number refused to answer. He states ‘a 
large number were ready to vote, but the time had 
passed; and it might have been known to every member 
of the Senate, if they had seen fit to make the inquiry.” 
Again: ‘*the House was de facto dead.” But my col- 
league has himself shown, conclusively, it was not dead 
de jure. It was rightfully and constitutionally alive, and 
the Senate were bound so to consider it, and govern 
themselves accordingly. They did so act; and their no- 
tice and attention to the House, after they chose to con- 
sider themselves dead, though present and noisy, seems 
to have incurred the peculiar displeasure of my colleague 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Campnre.enc] 
who has just resumed his seat. 

But Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, refused to vote, on ac- 
count of conscientious scruples. His case, I believe, has 
been named by every speaker on this subject. I knew 
Mr. Gilmer, in this House, for a number of years. I be- 
lieve he is a pure, honest, and honorable man. He en- 
tertained, we thought, many singular opinions of the 
constitution, and he widely differed from us in its con- 
struction. Mr. Gilmer had scruples; and what did he do? 
Arose, declined acting, and left the House, and has 
never since returned. The very praise and commenda- 
tion bestowed on Mr. Gilmer is censure to those who 
entertained the same doubts, and yet remained here to 
vote, or not to vote, as circumstances made the consti- 
tution more or less dear in their estimation. But Mr. 

ailmer is the standing witness of honest scruples, ‘* Ez- 
ceplio probat regulam.” Where were the other Mr. Gil- 
mers, or those who trod in his steps? 


conscientious scruples that he refused to report and act 
upon the fortification bill; but his conscience was less 
scrupulous as to other matters, and he staid to vote and 


act, and did vote and act, upon other subjects before the | 


House, long after he refused to act upon the fortification 
bill. Let him reconcile such inconsistency. 
The House was reduced, in a short time, by scruples, 


and, by looking at the names on the yeas and nays at the 
two different periods, those ‘* noisy dead men” my col- 
league speaks of may be known as absentees, though 
present. 

I most solemnly aver to my constituents and country 
that T was in favor of the fortification bill; that I thought 
the original bill insufficient, and tried to increase it; that 
I voted against the three million amendment with pain, 
because I wished a liberal specific appropriation; but I 


believed the three million section a violation of the spirit | 


of our free Government, and of dargerous tendency. 1 
well remember a conversation on that night with a wor- 
thy member, not now here. Heasked me why I did not 
vote for the three millions? I replied, that three millions 
was a great sum; the use to be made of it was not speci- 
fied, &c. He answered, General Jackson will not spend 
a dollar of it, &c. I then rejoined, if that be so, it ought 
not to be voted; you have confidence in the President, 
which [ have not; but if three millions may be so voted 
without specification, twenty millions may be so voted; 
or words to that effect. It may not be safe, even in your 


The gentleman | 
from New York [Mr. Campretene] was so pressed with | 
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opinion, hereafter to trust it with other Presidents. It 
is a dangerous and unsafe precedent, and ought not to 
ass. 

" I had been educated to believe that the President of 
the United States had not too much power. I had 
heard much said of the dangerous tendency of presiden- 
tial power, and of the increase of that power. But I 
never witnessed so much evidence of the truth of that 
democratic apprehension as on the night of the 3d of 
March, 1835. I declare most solemnly, that, in my 
opinion, (and I saw those who were counted and who 
were not,) there was a quorum until we adjourned. I 
believe I had the honor to make some of the last re- 
marks upon a motion to call the House. I then stated 
that there was a quorum present, and it was well known 
to all; that when gentlemen chose to be counted, they 
were present; and when they chose not to be counted, 
they retreated or refused to vote; that the most impor- 
tant business of the session yet remained undone, &c. 

Much has been said by my colleague and others in 
regard toa vote of the Senate to adhere against the 
amendment proposing the three millions. It is said that 
that vote of adherence was contrary to all parliamentary 
usage, and was the cause of all the evils we experienced 
on the 3d of March, and the loss of the bill itself. The 
gentleman who has just sat down [Mr. CamBrereno]} 
has made the same complaint. 

As gentlemen speak with confidence, I will refer them 
to a case in point, and precisely the reverse of what they 
suppose the parliamentary usage; and I'trust the author- 
ity will not be questioned by my colleague, or the gen- 
tleman from New York. The case I refer to is found in 
the journal of the Senate, 19th Congress, Ist session, 
pages S06 and 307. Here Mr. Reep read the case. 
{[Mr. Anams called aloud to know the book and page. ] 
The Honse of Representatives and Senate disagreed as 
to a judiciary bill, and ‘* Mr. Van Buren, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, drew up a report, which con- 
cludes with resolving not to insist, but adhere, and but 
twelve dissented; and the report states, it is expressly 
within the rules, and best to prevent the unprofitable 
formality of a conference at this advanced period of the 
session.” Mark, sir, this happened fourteen days be- 
fore the close of the session. In the case of the fortifi- 
cation bill, the Senate had determined not to agree to 
the three millions section, and a few hours only must 
close the session. 

Mr. Cambreleng then moved that the House insist on 
said amendment; which motion was agreed to. The 
Senate then voted to adhere as to the three millions. A 


| motion was again made in the House of Representatives 
from 174 to 111, and this appears on the yeas and nays; | 


t»recece,a dgive'up thethree millions. We voted nearly 
as before; my colleague, [Mr. Apams,] and other col- 
leagues, and myself, voting to recede: Ayes 88, noes 107. 
A conference with the Senate was then proposed and 
passed, and conferees appointed. The conferees of the 
House and Senate agreed upon a compromise. The 
bill was to pass with all admendments, and, instead of 
$3,000,000 in gross, it was agreed to add $800,000, and 
make it specific, viz: $300,000 for arming the fortifica- 
tions, and $500,000 for repairs and equipment of ships 
of war. And my colleague finds fault even with this 
compromise, and says: ** The appropriation was made 
positive, instead of being contingent upon a necessity 
not certain to come; and it was confined to two objects 
of permanent ordinary appropriation, still leaving the 
possible contingent danger unprovided for.” 1 confess 
I am wholly at a loss to know what my colleague did 
desire. I can see one thing very distinctly—that he 
does not desire to agree with the Senate. 

The appropriation bill, as agreed upon by the com- 
mittee of conference, might have passed before or after 
the hour of 12 o’clock. I have no doubt the conferees 
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returned before half past 11. Ihave every reason to | 
believe it. It might have passed after 12 o’clock, but 
for the improper interposition of a few members of this 
House, the friends of the Executive. i 

The bill was then returned to the House, and ‘¢a mo- | 
tion was made by Mr. Gholson that the House recede | 
from its amendment, proposing to insert an additional 
section, as the second section of the bill, containing an 
appropriation of $3,000,000.” On this question there 
were yeas 87, nays 110. All my colleagues, including 
Mr. A., voted to recede and strike out the $3,000,000, | 
upon the success of which one might suppose some men | 
thought the salvation of the country depended. 

The report of the committce of conference was delay- | 
ed by the chairman. After much delay, (the precise 
period I cannot state,) Mr. Lewis, another member of | 
the committee, made the report; but objections were 
made that there was no quorum, and therefore it could | 
not be adopted. ‘The business was intentionally delay 
ed, and the little time we had, wasted. ‘Tellers were 
appointed; Mr. Cambreleng and Mr. Lewis, on count- 
ing, found there was not a quorum; not that a quorum 
was not present, but a sufficient number took care to 
be out of the way to defeat a quorum. And my col- 
league says we had not the power of Joshua of old, 
who commanded the sun and moon to stand still. We 
wanted no such power, but the power to move in the 
discharge of duty. 

I have overlooked one fact of some importance; it is 
this: ** Mr. Jarvis moved the following resolution, viz: 
* Resolved, ‘Vhat the bour having arrived when the term 
for which this House was elected has expired, we do 
now adjourn.’ ‘The said resolution was read, when the 
Speaker decided that it was not in order ,to offer it at 
this time, unless by unanimous consent, or a suspension 
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In all, one million six hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
dollars; a respectable sum; very respectable, compared 


| with $439,000; and one would think, of all others, a 


majority of the House of Representatives ought not to 


| complain. 


Mr. Speaker, I perceived, before the hour of twelve 


| o’clock on the 3d of March, a determination not to pass 


the bill. The report of the conference was held back. 
The chairman would not report, 
but voted, and spoke, and acted upon other business. 
Mr. Lewis at last reported the bill, and then constitu- 
tional scruples were interposed as to the hour and min- 
I 
believe the bill (the motives that influenced gentlemen 
I leave to themselves) was defeated intentionally by those 
who were known and called administration men. 

Why did they, under various pretences, detain and 
defeat the whole bill? No change had taken place in 
our relations with France. ‘There was no cause for 
change in appropriation, unless the secret will of the 
Executive produced that change. ‘The House of Rep- 
resentatives acted a most singular and inconsistent part 
They could not be induced to add a dollar to their bill 
appropriating $439,000, until March od in the evening, 


and then they insisted upon adding three millions, and 


it must be that or nothing. My colleagues and myselt 
voted for all amendments and all increase, except the 
three millions, and would gladly have added the 
$800,000. But it must be three millions in addition, or 
the whole bill must be destroyed. It was destroyed. I 
could not vote for three millions. It was large in 
amount, indefinite in its objcct—for military and naval 
service, generally, under the direction of the President. 
Ihe President’s message was a war message. He had 
frequently, as far as I know, with every body, spoken 


of the rules; but suggested that the object aimed to be | of his desire for reprisal and war; and he knows how to 


attained by the resolution could be accomplished by a 
motion that the House do adjourn. Mr. Jones, of 
Georgia, then, fer the purpose of trying the question, 
and ascertaining whether the House thinks itself autho- 
rized to continue in session, and to transact business after 
12 o’clock at night on the 3d day of March, moved that 
the House do adjourn. And the question being put, 
it was decided in the negative.” This negative is a 
negative pregnant, affirming that we did think ourselves 
authorized to do business after 12 o’clock; thereby set- 
ting the seal of our deliberate vote to our own condem- 
nation, But remember, the memorable report of the 
committee of conference had not then been made, though 
is should have been done, and there was a press of busi- 
ness that many members were desirous of transacting. 
Che main pressure of constitutional scruples was upon the 
fortification bill, without the three million amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the fortification bill was reported to the 
House of Representatives January 2d, and passed the 
House January 21st, fifty-two days from the commence- 
ment of the session. We took fifty-two days out of the 
ninety-three to prepare the bill. It was then sent to the 
Senate, and returned February 24th, after thirty-four 
days, and seven days before the close of the session. 

Our bill, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, contained appropriations for forti- 
fications, 

Senate’s amendments, as finally agreed, - 

Had we agreed to those amendments with- 
out adding a section of three millions, it 
would have passed without dispute. 

By the conference, it was further agreed 
to add $300,000 for arming the fortifications, 
and $500,000 for repairs and equipment of 
ships of war, making 


$439,000 
430,000 


rr 


Vou. XLI1.—150 


accomplish his purposes better than any other man. I 
feared the consequences of putting the money in his 
hand. 

I deeply lamented the failure of the fortification bill. 
Though t have Jong been a member of the House of 
Representatives, I never witnessed there such strange 
proceedings as on the 3d of March, in regard to the for- 
tification bill. If the President believed the public good 
actually required an appropriation of three millions, 
which he informs us in his message ‘* was inserted in 
accordance wiih the views of the Executive,” he ought 
to have so informed us—not privately, to a few, but pub- 
licly—-and to have presented the reasons for his views, 
that we might judge and act as responsible, free, and 
independent representatives of a free people. But three 
millions was “inserted in accordance with the views of 
the Executive;’’ a less sum was not in accordance with 
his views. And when a less sum was agreed upon by 
the committee of conference, and the chairman [Mr. 
Campre.enG] had returned to this House to make re- 
port of the result, (as he has just informed us in his 
speech, ) he met in this House Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of 
State, who inquired whether the committee of confer- 
ence had agreed; and when informed that a compro- 
mise had taken place, and that $890,000 bad been 
agreed upon instead of the three millions, Mr. Forsyth 
pronounced it a pitifulsum. It will be understood that 
the President and his cabinet sit in a room appropriated 
for the purpose in the Capitol, during the last night of 
the session, to facilitate the business. The Secretary of 
State sits at the right hand of the President, as an advi- 
Ife had just left the room, ind might well be pre- 
sumed to know and express the will of the Executive. 
It was not in accordance with the will of the Executive; 
and that was well understood by the chairman, by the 
remarks of the Secretary of State, if he heard nothing 


more; ind ho acted with 


others wl h him, seemed 


TP 
ser. 
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most suddenly to lose all interest in the bill. It was de- 
termined that the bill, as finally agreed upon by the 
committee of conference, should not pass the House; 
that, as the Senate had refused to agree to the ‘‘ three 
million amendment” proposed by the House, the loss of 
the whole bill, including ordinary appropriations for 
fortifications, should be charged to that body. ‘This 
decision came with a weight and energy not to be with- 
stood. The House would not pass a bill, the provisions of 
which the President’s first Secretary had just pronounced 
pitiful. Then came the last scene--delay, constitutional 
scruples, refusal to vote, threats against the Senate, &c. 
&c.; and so perished the fortification bill in the House 
of Representatives. 

As soon as this debate shall have been closed, (1 hope 
and trust others who were present will not fail to express 


priation bills and other important business before the 
House. [trust some good may result from the evil of 
which there is so loud complaint; that we may not here- 
after neglect the important business under our charge to 
the last few disputed hours of the session, when there 
may be neither time nor means to perform such duties 
with fidelity and sound discretion; when it may be in the 
power of a few, evena single individual, to defeat the 
most important measure. 

T ave always considered the fortification bill, with the 
three million amendment proposed, as a subject of vast 
importance, as involving more or less the question of 
peace or war--a question of vital importance to those 
whom I have the honor to represent. Since the Presi- 
dent, in his annual message to Congress, has seen fit to 
complain of the loss of that bill; since the administration 


since my colleague has seen fit to bring the subject be- 
fore this House by a resolution and speech, I have felt 
bound to vindicate my own conduct, and the conduct of 
those with whom I had the honor to agree and act, and 
present the case to this House and the people, and es- 
pecially to my constituents, to whom, without distinction 
of party, 1 am under obligations I shall never be able to 
cancel. I feel and acknowledge the weight of those ob- 
ligations, and I trust, when my conduct shall be under- 
stood, their justice and candor will acquit me of negli- 
gence or want of fidetity in the discharge of my duty. 
When Mr. Reep had concluded his remarks, 

Mr. HARDIN took the floor, and moved an adjourn- 
ment. 


The House then adjourned. 








Tuvunspay, Janvary 28. 
GRANT OF THE HALL. 


Mr. McKENNAN asked the consent of the House to 
present a resolution, granting the use of the hall of 


Representatives to the Historical Society, on Saturday | | owe, and now tender to them, my most profound ac- 


evening next, for the purpose of holding a meeting of 
said society. Mr. McK. said it was understood that 


their opinions, ) I am desirous of attending to the appro- | 
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The CHAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWES said he had always given his vote against 
every proposition granting the use of this hall, which 
was built with the people’s money, and for the exclu- 
sive use of their Representatives, for the purpose of hold- 
ing meetings of certain societies. He should continue to 
oppose these indirect inroads upon the public Treasury. 
He understood the object of the members of these 
societies, in asking permission to hold their meetings in 
this hall. It was to save their own pockets. There 
was another building in this city, which was peculiarly 
suited for such meetings; but, by procuring permission 
to use this hall, two or three hundred dollars were 
taken from the public Treasury on every evening of such 
meeting, to pay for candles, wood, &c., which ought to 
come out of the pockets of the members of these 
societies. If it was an object of those gentlemen to save 
this expense, it was also his right and duty to object that 
it should be paid out of the public Treasury. It was 
perhaps a small matter; but if the House yielded to these 
applications for the use of the hall, they might expect, 
after a while, an application from a dancing society. 
He was opposed to granting this privilege to temperance, 
colonization, abolition, or historical societies. He con- 
sidered them all upona par. He concluded by calling 
for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the resolution; 
which were not ordered. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


LAST YEAR’S FORTIFICATION BILL. 
The House resumed the consideration of the following 
resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. Q. Apams: 
Resolved, That so much of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session as relates to the failure, at 


| the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, be referred to 


a select committee, with instructions to inquire into, 
and report to the House, the causes and circumstances 
of the failure of the bill. 

The question still being on the motion of Mr. Wit- 
t1ams, Of North Carolina, to amend the resolution by 


| adding thereto the words ‘* with power tosend for per- 
| sons and papers”-— 


Mr. HARDIN rose and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Speaker, it was either my good or ill fortune 


(for, at this time, I know not in which point of view to 


consider it) to obtain the floor last evening. To have 


| consulted my own feelings and wishes on the subject, I 


the Secretary of War would deliver an address on the | 


occasion. 

Objection being made, Mr. McCKENNAN moved to 
suspend the rule; which was agreed to—114 to 42. 

Mr. McKENNAN then submitted the resolution indi- 
cated in his motion. 

The SPEAKER said he had received a communica- 
tion from a member of the Historical Society, making a 
request similar to the proposition before the House, 
which, if permitted, he would present at that time. 

It was objected to. 

The question being on the adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. HAWES rose in opposition to it. 


Mr. BOND inquired whether it was in order to discuss 
the resolution. 


| 


ought instantly to have proceeded with what I had to 
say; it was late, and, to accommodate some gentlemen 
around me, I moved for the House to adjourn; which 
motion was agreed to. Gentlemen in more remote 
parts of the hall voted for it, as a favor accorded to me. 


knowledgments for their kindness manifested on that 
occasion. 

Sir, the time, manner of presenting, and the subject- 
matter of the resolution now under consideration, seem 
to be a phenomenon in legislation. ‘To review our pro- 
ceedings for some days past is neither pleasant nor in- 
structive: they contain nothing to feed our pride, flatter 
our vanity, or redound to the bonor of this House; 
there is something in them so strange, so unaccountable 
to an ordinary observer, nevertheless so much in char- 
acter with some of the leading members of the adminis- 
tration party in this House, that I hope to be indulged 
until I recapitulate them. 

The appropriation bills have been reported to this 
House, and, put them all together, amount to something 


| like ten millions more than for the same objects was ap- 
propriated last year, and near that amount more than an 
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average year since the commencement of the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson. ‘This excess may be con- 
sidered by this House as a war measure, and will be so 
viewed by the nation and the world. 


These bills were, by an order of the House, at the | 


instance of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means, made the special order of each day until they | 


are all disposed of. The first bill taken up was that ap- 


propriating money for the navy; the House went into | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uuion on 


that bill. A war speech was made by the chairman of | 


the Committee of Ways and Means, in his usual bus- 


tling, swelling manner. Several other speeches follow- | 
ed; and, towards evening, the gentleman from North | 
Carolina [Mr. Brxum] commenced a warm, animated, | 


and eloquent, speech in favor of the bill, in a high-tone 
war spirit. The speech was about half finished when the 
gentleman gave. place for a motion for the committee to 
rise, as it was late in the evening. Next day, the whole 
House came prepared to enter with spirit into the dis- 
cussion of our relations with France, and all the meas- 


ures which were about to be taken connected there- | 
with. The party of the little Kinderhook hero seemed | 


brimful of fight. We had been denounced, the evening 
before, by the gentleman from North Carolina, as the 
French party, which he declared now existed in this na- 
tion. The imputation we considered as unmerited, and 
intended to vindicate ourselves from so foul an accusa- 
tion. Never dic this House assemble in a higher state 
of excitement than was manifested on the next day: it 
was expected that the debate would progress with in- 
creased animation, and many a parliamentary lance 
would be hurled, broken, and shivered into pieces. 
The galleries were crowded at an early hour. When 
the time arrived for the House again to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the navy 
bill, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CaMBRELENG] 
moved to dispense with the orders of the day, to take 
up the bill to relieve the sufferers by fire in New York. 
The motion prevailed; the orders of the day were dis- 
pensed with; the navy bill was laid down, and the bill to 
relieve the sufferers by fire in New York taken up. 
Some progress was made in that bill; but, before it was 
finished—nay, hardly commenced—the House adjourn- 
ed. The next day, the House was not permitted to be- 
gin where it had stopped. No; what, then, was the 
course of business? Thesame gentleman from New York, 


[Mr. CamBretenc,]—who is the leader of the Jack- 


son-Van Buren party in this House, or, if not the leader, 
is put in a position by the Speaker to lead—got up, ad- 
dressed the House, and then read or alluded to a para- 
graph in a newspaper, which, he said, had attacked him 
personally; as if this House had any thing to do with the 
newspaper controversies of the honorable gentleman. 
As usual, he pompously commenced a vindication of 
himself; but, before he had uttered more than one or 
two sentences, wound up by saying that the source 
from which the alleged slander came was beneath his 
notice and unworthy of him. I beg the House not to 


forget that, et the same time, he intimated that the sub- | 


ject referred to in the paper would be brought before 


the House in another shape by the gentleman from Mas- | 


sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who instantly took the floor 
with the resolution now under debate in his hand, al- 
ready cut out and made up to order. ‘The rules of the 
House were again dispensed with, the gentleman from 
New York voting for it, and the present resolution was of- 
fered. I will not say that there was a secret understand- 
ing between those two gentlemen that the resolution 
should be brought before the House in this very extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented manner. The reason I will 
not aver that to be the fact is, because I do not know it; 
yet, there seemed to me tu be something inexplicable in 
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| the matter, if there was no such understanding. Why 
did he rise, allude to the paragraph, and stop short, with- 
| out proceeding with his vindication? He was too well 
{ acquainted with the rules of this House not to know 
| that he was out of order. Ihave asked, and again re- 
peat it, why, after he had commenced his defence, did 
he stop? and why did he intimate that the gentleman 
| from Massachusetts would bring that subject before the 
House in another form? They must have conferred to- 
| gether, and the whole was a manoeuvre to enable the 
| gentleman from Massachusetts to exhibit his resolution; 
| which I consider an indictment, with one count against 
| the members in this House who voted against the three 
| million appropriation last session, another count against 
the majority in the Senate; but these two counts are 
only nominal; the real intent and meaning of the whole 
is to reach two of the honorable Senators, [Messrs. 
Waite and Wesster,] who are now before the people 
| as candidates for the presidency. It looks ikea Van 
Buren trick; the hand of the magician is surely in this 
whole matter. If the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
capable of blushing or feeling one sensation of shame, 
that blush or sensation ought to be exhibited upon the 
present occasion. I call upon him to review his past 
life, the high and dignified offices he has filled, during a 
space of fifty years, with so much credit to himself and 
honor to the nation; and now but to behold his present 
fallen condition--the instrument of a vile intrigue 
Self-debasement and degradation is a fatality which fre- 
quently awaits the inordinate ambition of an old man— 
that ambition which outlives his faculties. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will pardon me for 
this short digression. I will proceed with the history 
of this resolution, and it 


ils progress in the House up to 
the present time. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
in support of it, addressed the House for nearly three 
hours, ina most elaborate speech, alike famous for its 
length, violence, and vituperation of his former political 
friends; filled to overflowing with the bitterest invec- 
tive. Some of his remarks I intend to notice hereafter 
He was followed by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,} who addressed the House at length 
on the opposite side; and who, in his speech, exhibited 
great industry, research, and talents. But the ability 
he displayed, although very great, did not so much at- 
tract my admiration as his bold and manly bearing in 

| delivering his sentiments. He forcibly reminded me of 

what that stern republican Roman said: that 


A day, an hour, of virtuous erty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.’ 


When the gentleman from Virginia resumed his seat, 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. CaMBRELENG,] with great pomp and pa- 
rade, took the floor, and announced what he intended 
| todo when he should address the House. He said it 
was too late to proceed that evening; but, before he 
moved an adjournment, with great arrogance declared 
he would not reply to the gentleman from Virginia; 
that he intended to encounter a champion more worthy 
of his steel—alluding to Mr. Weaster, of the Senate. 
lL admired his courage; and felicitated myself that my 
eyes, at least once in my life, would be gratified bya 
sight of the battle of giants. There was something to 
command my admiration in his high resolves; it wasa 


laudable ambition, even if he perished in the conflict. 
1 love to see men matched fairly: let footman fight with 
footman, squire with squire, Kniglit couch the lance 


and spur the fiery steed against knight: Fingal never 


left his rock and mixed in the strife of heroes, until 
Lathmon was in the field When the gentleman took 
the floor on yesterday, I expected efforts commenst 


| rate with the unde tak 3 1 listened to hear Jupite 


te 
7 
f 


4 
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thundering from Olympus’s cloudy tops, or, if not the | It will be filled with bitter denunciations of his former 


thunder of Jove, at least the music of the spheres. But 
was there ever man so disappointed! Instead of the 
grandeur, magnificence, and sublimity, of thunder roll- 
ing along and shaking the earth from pole to pole, my 


ears were grated with the miserable sounds of a wretch- | 


ed performer on a Jew’s harp! If an enlightened 


stranger were to visit this city during the sitting of Con- | 


gress, and attend to the debates in the Senate and here, 
how this House would suffer in the comparison! If he 
should chance to hear the chairman of the Committee 


in his usual lucid manner, complicated questions of 
finance, and unfolding the almost exhaustless, although 
somewhat hidden, resources of this nation; and, after 
that, come into this hall, and hear the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the same subject; 
whether the efforts of the great moneyed officer of this 
House would most excite his laughter or contempt, J can- 
not tell: the sublime and ludicrous are so nearly allied. 
His feelings would be not unlike those of an amateur 


} 


political friends and associates, to conciliate the opposite 
party, and make his peace at the palace. I have no 
doubt the report will not exhibit any one fact exactly 
as it took place: to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is far from the object of the gen 
tleman concerned in this matter. A war is to be made 
on the Senators, to cheapen and lessen their standing 
with the people of the United States. Messrs. Wen 


| SteR and Wurre are to be assailed without mercy in 


of the great and awful workings of nature, who had | 
just been a spectator of Vesuvius or tna in the ap- 


palling grandeur of a tremendous eruption, and then 
turning on the plain below, and seeing a mole or ant- 


hill emitting a pale smoke, and occasionally a feeble and | unparliamentary, unprecedented, and disgraceful to 
} ) 


sickly blaze. 


ss : | : ss oras 
Mr. Speaker, [ have been a member of this House, | object: it is an inquisition of entitling for Van Buren. 


or the Legislature of Kentucky, for nearly twenty-five | 


years. I donot profess to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rules and regulations which govern, or 
rather ought to govern, parliamentary bodies; yet I do 
profess to know enough of the order of proceeding as 
will enable me to do, and understand how to transact, 
the business confided to me either by my constituents 
or this House. I never made more of the rules my 
study than was needful for the coing of business. My 
ambitious aspirations have never been directed towards 
the Speaker’s chair. 
doctrine, that, if the force of party, or the desire to 
propitiate the White House, should take a man from 
amongst us who is not above the mediocrity of this 
House, and make him Speaker, he thereby becomes 
one of the wise men of this land: it is the man who is to 
do honor to the chair, and not the chair to do honor to 
the man; if he does not fill it, his littleness, by his ele- 
vation, only becomes more visible and striking. If the 


\ c | the report, and food furnished for all the administration 
on Finance in the Senate (Mr. Wesster] developing, | 


presses in the Union, next summer, to abuse those who 
voted against the appropriation in either House. Task, 
does it become the dignity of this"august assembly, the 
wisest and freest on earth, to degrade itself for such a 
vile purpose—the inglorious one of becoming panders 
to collect and imbody slander for the office-holders and 
office-hunters, some of whom are now feeding, and 
others expect shortly to feed, upon ‘the spoils” of this 
nation, as if we were a conquered enemy; and who are 
the only self-styled, self-created democracy of the coun 
try--a word justly dear to a republican, and only used, 
in these degenerate days, by designing knaves, to flatter 
and deceive the people? 

I boldly and fearlessly pronounce the resolution to be 
those concerned in it. No man can misunderstand its 
If, Mr. Speaker, 1 had no other reasons than those I 
have this moment assigned, I would vote against the res 
olution. If the gentleman from Massachusetts wishes 
to cut a somerset, let him do it as a clown in the pit: do 
not give him a spring-plank to leap from; I want to see 
him turn a somerset as a ground, not a lofty tumbler: he 
is not unaccustomed to these things; he has frequently 


| done it before, without the aid of a committee, and kt 


[ cannot give in to the modern | 


same man, when in the chair, should select a man be- | 


low the mediocrity of this House, and put him at the 
head of the most important committee, I am equally 
disinclined to believe that he thereby becomes ‘a very 
Daniel ofa man.” Sir, since Elijah went to heaven in 
a chariot of fire, and cast his mantle on Elisha, and he 
thereby became a prophet, God has not vouchsafed for 
any other man on this earth to be thus gifted. 


Mr. Speaker, I declare to this House that such a reso- | 


lution as the present | never before saw. Does it pro- 
pose any thing for the action of this House? I answer, 
no. Does it present any thing for the action of the 
Senate’? It does not. We are to raise a committee in 
this House to inquire and report why a certain bill, 
which was before Congress at the last session, did not 
pass. 
this House can be based thereon or grow 
Can we impeach the members of the Senate, or of the last 
House of Representatives, who voted against the three 
million appropriation? 
we cannot, 

One of the main objects of this resolution is 
the committee. 


at 
aN, 


Every man in this House knows 


Will that committee examine witnesses? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts will draught 


Let the committee report as it may, no action of 


out of it. | 


him do it again. 

I will endeavor now to give a brief and rapid sketch 
of the history of the fortification bill, as it is called, and 
of the three million appropriation attached to it, by way 
of amendment, in the last stages of the progress of the 
bill. 

The fortification bill was reported to this House by 
the proper committee; and, after remaining here some 
fifty days, it passed, and was sent to the Senate for the 
action of that body. ‘The appropriations in the bill, at 
that time, amounted to $559,000; this being the sum 
then deemed sufficient by the Department of War. ‘The 
bill was sent to the Senate, and there met the prompt 
attention of that body. It passed the Senate with amend- 
ments making additional appropriations to the fortifica- 
tions of the country to the amount of $430,000; making 
$989,000. On the last day of the session, the bill, as 
amended, came from the Senate for the concurrence of 
this House in the Senate’s amendments. If the friends 
of the administration only wanted the fortification bill, 
all they had to do was to agree to the amendments of 
the Senate. It contained $430,000 more than was asked 
for originally by the President and War Department, 
and more than the usual and customary annual appro- 
priations for the same objects. The annual appropria- 
tions for fortifications since the war amount, each year, 
to these sums: 


| Appropriations for fortifications since the treaty of Ghent 


to raise | 


a report, based upon his distorted view of the transac- | 


tion; for Lwell know the part he took in it last session 


For 1814, - $552,999 43 | For 1822, - 


$385,679 86 


1815, - 451,389 93 | 1823, - 481,692 67 
1816, - 396,261 02 | 1824, - 514,816 25 
1817, - 381,969 61 | 1825, - 729,783 05 
1818, - 635,923 66 | 1826, - 760,238 86 
1819, - 972,964 46 1827, - 633,961 14 
1820, - 675,376 23 1828, - 637,558 43 
1821, - 316,720 69 1829, - 824,589 55 
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For 1830, - $951,000 00 | For 1834, - $871,044 00 








1831, - 816,604 00 1835, - 100,000 00 
1832, - 753,000 00 
1833, - 926,900 00 $13,770,472 84 | 


But on the last day of the session, and about sunset on 
that day, did the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] move to agree to the Senate’s amendments, 
with an amendment; which amendment contained the 
famous three million appropriation. 

Had the President sent us any communication on the 
subject? No. Had we heard that the War Department 
wanted it? No. Some few favorites, it seems, had 
been so informed; but they kept it a profound secret. 
Why did they not communicate it to the House, if it 
was an executive measure’? If General Jackson desired 
the money, for the purposes of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, why not say so’? He has never heretofore been 
backward in telling us what he wished done. Did he 
want the money, and yet not dare ‘*to assume the re- 
sponsibility”? of asking for it? Upon all these subjects 
of information we were left in the dark. The Execu- 


tive of this and every other Government informs the le- | 


gislative department what amount of money is necessary 
to carry on the Government; and the legislative depart- 
ment is never in fault, until they refuse to appropriate 
the money after it is demanded. 


The appropriation of the three millions was asked by 


the gentleman from New York too late for any of us to 
make inquiry of the President, or the War Department, 
as to the fitness and propriety of the measure; and, if 
we had made the inquiry, it is evident no information 


would have been given; or why did the chairman of the | 


Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Pork] keep ita 
secret, and request some few others, who knew that 
the President wanted the money, not to divulge it? 
Surely, the leaders of the administration party intended 
to sport with and mock the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if there had been no other cause than 
the want of time and of information on the subject, 
we did right to vote against the three million appropria- 
tion. I, for one, will never give away the money of my 
constituents, unless I know the why and wherefore it is 
asked and demanded. : 

About dark, on the last day of the session, the bill 
went back from this House to the Senate, for the con- 
currence of that body to the three million appropriation. 


The Senators had no information of any kind on the sub- | 
ject, either official or informal; they had no time for in- | 


vestigation; they must either vote the money instantly, 
without light or knowledge on the subject, or reject 
the appropriation and disagree to ouramendment. They, 
as became sages and patriots, chose the latter alternative: 


they acted with becoming dignity and manly indepen- | 


The bill came | 
here with the disagreement of the Senate to our amend- 


dence, in true character with themselves. 


ment; we insisted, and sent it back to the Senate: the 
Senate adhered to their disagreement; we again insisted, 
and asked a committee of conference; and a committee 
was accordingly appointed. The Senate agreed to the 
conference, and appointed a committee on the'’r part. 
The conferees met, and agreed on reducing the three 
millions to eight hundred thousand dollars; thus making 
the whole bill contain appropriations to the amount of 
$1,789,000. After the conferees had agreed, the chair- 
man of the committee on the part of this House [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] refused to report to the House, and the 
whole bill was thereby finally lost. 

Mr. Speaker, after this short history of the origin and 
progress of the bill through both Houses, the next inquiry 
will be, why was the bill lost? and, if there be blame 
and cause of censure any where, who is in fault? 

rhis part of the inquiry has been somewhat anticipated 
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| by what I have already said. I maintain the proposi- 
tion, that those in this House who voted against the 
| three million appropriation are not to blame, nor can 

any censure be alleged against the Senate. The ad- 
ministration party had a decided majority in this House, 
and the complete and entire control of the standing com- 
mittees; they could bring forward a measure when they 
pleased, or keep it back as long asthey pleased. Then, 
I ask, nay, demand, why did they not bring forward the 
proposition for the three million appropriation sooner? 
Our relations with France were then in about the same 
situation they had been for some weeks before; no 
change; no recent information had been received on the 
subject; there is nothing in the whole matter to justify the 
withholding the demand for the appropriation to so late 
a period; and, if it was really lost for want of time, who 
are answerable for it? The answer is obvious. Those 
in power, and whose business it was to bring forward the 
proposition. This House and the Senate acted on the 
subject with unusual promptitude and despatch. 

The gentleman from New York has said that the hour 
of 12 o’clock had arrived before the committee of con 
ference met, and that he believed the House dissolved 
by the constitution at 12 o'clock. If this was his opin- 
ion, why then meet at all? When he was called on for 
a report from the committee of conference, he gave this 
constitutional opinion as one of the reasons why he 
would not report, which reads in these words: 
| Mr. Cambreleng, the chairman of the conferees on 
the part of this House, then rose and stated that he de- 
clined to make report of the proceedings of the commit- 
| tee of conference aforesaid, on the ground that, fromthe 


| vote on the resolution granting compensation to Robert 
P. Letcher, which vote was decided at the time the com- 
| mittee returned into the House from the conference, it 
| was ascertained that a quorum was not present; and, fur- 
ther, that he declined to make the said report on the 
ground that the constitutional term for which this House 
had been chosen had expired.” 
I will now, Mr. Speaker, turn the attention of the 
| House to the journal. In page 519, it reads as follows 
‘* 4 motion was then made by Mr. Hubbard that the 
| House do ask a conference with the Senate on the disa 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the said amend- 
ment. 
‘© And on the question, Will the House ask a con- 
ference? 
‘* It pss ed in the affirmative. And 
‘Mr. Cambreleng, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Hubbard, 
were appointed managers, to conduct the said confer- 
ence, on the part of this House.” 
| The committee of conference was appointed, I think, 
; about 10 o’clock at night. I had the honor of then being « 
| member, andan attentive observerofallthat passed. The 
| House then went on to do business to such an extent as 
| to fill up two pages and a half of the journal, when the 
| Cumberland road bill was taken up; and on that bill two 
| of the committee of conference, Messrs. Cambreleng 
| 
| 


and Hubbard, voted in the negative; see journal, page 


522. It willbe perceived that, at this time, the c 


| mittee of conference was in the House and voting 
| About 1 o'clock A. M., the House voted on the resolu- 
| tion to pay Mr. Letcher his per diem allowance when 
| contesting his seat with Major Moor Mr. Cambrel- 
eng voted on that also; see the journal, page 324. Lask 
the gentleman from New York, when did the committee 
of conference meet? He says, after he voted on the 
| resolution to pay Mr. Le tcher. I ask him again, if you 
| were in earnest about this whole matter, and intend- 
| ed no trick, why did you not go out before? Why 
| did you stay, after your appointment at 10 o’clock, 


until one, before you attempted to meet in confer- 
lence, when, from your own statement, you were of 


re 





obit 
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members, and from the Chair, it was informally agreed 
to pass the name of Mr. Beardsley.” 

This argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is a two-edged sword, and, when wielded by him, cuts 
ten of his new associates for one of his old friends. 

I, however, do not much censure the gentleman for 
entertaining the opinion that the President and Congress 
can each hold their offices, one after the four years, and 
the other the two years expire. How long after the 
time shall expire they can continue in office, he does not 
state; at least long enough, I suppose, to do what they 


; t desire, and to finish what they bave on hand. This 
and his confederates were the prime movers and actors question revives his ancient recollections and reminis- 


in the whole scene. The gentleman says that there was | cences. I once heard of a President who, between 
no time to hold the conference, after his appointment, | midnight and day, and that, too, after his four years had 
until the Cumberland road bill was taken up. I repeat | expired, made a batch of judges, to reward some of the 
again, what I have said before, that there was business high-toned federalists of the old school for past services. 
transacted, enough to fill two and a half pages of the I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that I differed on that 
journal; and three speeches were made—one by the gen- night with many of my friends about the time when Con- 
tleman from Missouri, (Mr. AsHiey,] to take up a bill gress was dissolved by the constitution. If I can obtain 
relative to his State; and two by gentlemen from Mary- | the indulgence and patient attention of the House, I will 
land, against the bill from the Senate which abolished | submit a few remarks in support of my opinion. The 
the Maryland and Delaware judicial circuit. ‘That rea- | constitution of the United States, in relation to Repre- 
son of the gentleman is unfounded in fact. The gentle- sentatives, in the second section of the first article, reads 
man has one of the two horns of the dilemma to take— | jn these words: 
either to stand convicted of not going to conference un- ‘* The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
til after twelve o’clock, when he then believed the House | members chosen every second year by the people of the 
dissolved; and going after that time and conferring, | several States; and the electors in each State shall have 
when he admits he had no power to act asa member: | the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
the other alternative is, that he went in time, returned | ous branch of the State Legislature.” 
in time, and then refused to make the report. | And, in relation to the election of President, article 
So, take it any way that the question can be present- | second, section the first, reads as follows: 
ed, the loss of the bill is attributable to the gentleman ‘¢ The executive power shall be vested ina President 
from New York, and none else. The gentleman has | of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
one pleasing consolation left to him; he stands, in rela- during the term of four years, and, together with the 
tion to this House, and this great and wide-spreading re- | Vice President, chosen f © the same term, be elected as 
public, in the same position that the ancients believed follows,” &e. 
Mount Atlas did towards the heavens—-he can bear it all The time, place, and manner, of electing Representa- 
upon his own shoulders. tives, are, by the constitution, left to the States. The 
The gentleman from Massachusetts attempts to throw | provision on that subject reads in these words: 
the loss of the bill upon those who believed the House **The times, places, and manner, of holding elections 
to be constitutionally dissolved at 12 o’clock on the 3d | for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in 
of March last. Although I then entertained that opinion, | each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
and acted on it, which opinion L have not since changed; | may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
yet, even if we were wrong, the gentleman ought to rec- except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 
ollect that that error of opinion does not exculpate the From these provisions in the constitution of the United 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. CamBretene.)] I ask | States, it isclear and manifest that a Representative is 
the gentleman, [Mr. Apams, ] if it would not be wise and | elected for two years, and the President for four years. 
prudent in him at least to see who is to be most affected | When does the time commence? is the next subject of 
by entertaining that opinion! If there be error init, | inquiry. Not at the time of the election, for the Presi- 
will it fall heaviest upon your old and now deserted po- | dent is elected the fall before the 4th of March; his elec- 
litical friends, or your new allies, whom you are now | tion is complete when the electors give hima plurality 
courting with such marked attention and assiduity, and | of votes: the mode of ascertaining that fact has nothing 
who, after they use you, will not give you your expected | to do with the time of election. Representatives are 
and hoped-for reward; no, not even the thirty pieces of | chosen for two years: the two years cannot commence 
silver? General Jackson entertained that opinion, and | from the time of the election, because the States regu- 
acted on it; Mr. Van Buren entertained that Opinion, | late the times of the election of their respective members, 
asa matter of course—by instinct, | suppose. If my | and hardly any two States elect at the same time; conse- 
memory serves me right, he held a short conversation | quently, there would be no uniformity as to the time of 
in this hall that night with a gentleman from New York, | commencement or termination of the two years. Fre- 
(Mr. Bearpstrr,} who directly afterwards refused to | quently members are elected more than a year before the 
vote, as appears by the journal, which reads in these | Congress commences of which they are members, and 
words: | the same man who is elected is, at the time of election, 
‘© A motion was made by Mr. Jarvis, that the House do | a member of a preceding Congress, and serves one ses- 
now adjourn. sion in it after his election toa succeeding Congress. 
** And, in deciding the question by yeas and nays, the 


The constitution did not, in the body of it, say when 
name of Samuel Beardsley, of New York, being called, | the time should commence, and when end. The reason 


he declined to answer, on the ground that the term for | is obvious. The convention did not know when nine 

which the members of the twenty-third Congress had | States would ratify the constitution; and, until then, the 

been elected had expired; and that, according to the | time when the Government under it should commence 

constitution of the United States, this House had ceased, | could not be fixed; hence, no time is fixed on in the 

at 12 o’clock to-night, to exist. constitution for the commencement of the Government. 
** After some remarks and suggestions from yarious | The convention adopted a resolution, in these words 


opinion the House was dissolved at twelve? Is there 
not a palpable dereliction of duty in not attending the 
committee of conference suoner? The fact and truth is, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman was not remiss in meeting 
in conference. Hedid go after his appointment, and 
returned before the Cumberland road bill was taken up; 
but, not liking the result of the conference, or perhaps 
from some lurking desire to injure the Senate, and cast 
the odium of the loss of the bill on that body, would 
not report. 

There is, evidently, a piece of political jugglery in 
this whole business; and the gentleman from New York 
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‘¢ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention 
that, as soon as the conventions of nine States shall have 
ratified this constitution, the United States in Congress 
assembled should fix a day on which electors should be 
appointed by the States which shall have ratified the 
same, and a day on which the electors should assemble 
to vote for the President, and the time and place for 
commencing proceedings under this constitution. That, 
after such publication, the electors should be appointed, 
and the Senators and Representatives elected. That the 
electors should meet on the day fixed for the election of 
the President, and should transmit their votes, certified, 
signed, sealed, and directed, as the constitution requires, 
to the Secretary of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled; that the Senators and Representatives should con- 
vene at the time and place assigned; that the Senators 
should appoint a President of the Senate, for the sole 
purpose of receiving, opening, and counting, the votes 
for President; and that, after he shall be chosen, the 
Congress, together with the President, should, without 
delay, proceed to execute this constitution.” 

This resolution declared that Congress, when the rat- 
ification of nine States took place, should fix on the day 


when the Government should commence. Congress 


did designate the day by a resolution, which reads in these | 


words: 


** Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next 
be the day for appointing electors in the several States 
which, before the said day, shall have ratified the said con- 
stitution; that the first Wednesday in February next be 
the day for the electors to assemble in their respective 
States, and vote for a President; and that the first Wednes- 
day in March [4th] next be the time, and the present 
seat of Congress [New York] the place, for commencing 
proceedings under the said constitution.” 

By this resolution of Congress, the 4th of March, 1789, 
was the day fixed on by Congress. On that day, the 
present Government was to commence under the consti- 
tution, and on that day it did commence. 

The caption to the acts of the first Congress proves 
that the Government of the United States commenced on 
the 4th of March, 1789; which caption reads in these 
words: 


at the first session, which was begun and held at the city 
of New York, in the State of New York, on Wednesday, 


year.” 


The 4th of March, 1789, after being fixed on by Con- 
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gress, in pursuance of a resolution of the convention, is 


just as binding as if it were inserted in the constitution 
itself. It is the execution of a power; and when the ex- 
ecution takes place, in strict conformity to the power, it 
then becomes the act of those giving the power. 

The term of each President is for four years, the first 
term having commenced on the 4th of March, 1789. 
When did General Washington’s first term commence? 
The answer is, on the 4th of March, 1789; his second 
term on the 4th of March, 1793; and the term of office 
of each of his successors has been computed in the same 
way, from that time to the present. 
construction is to be resorted to as to Representatives, 
except that their term of service is two years. Surely, 
Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt, dispute, or contro- 
versy, as to the day when the time shall commence to 
run. 

What is the time that completes one year? Suppose 
we begin on new year’s day: the answer is, the last day 
of the December following, which completes the three 
hundred and sixty-five days. Every negro that has been 
hired out on a new year’s day for a year knows the year 
1s Out On the last day of December follow ing. y 


The week 
has seven days suppose we begin with Monda 


Vv, are not 


The same rule of 


| the 


| 


| some of them, would be lost for want of time. 
* Acts of the first Congress of the United States, passed | clockmaker in this city was procured, and conveyed be- 


| eighteen minutes. 
March 4, 1789, and ended September 29, in the same 
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the seven days completed on Sunday? Iam elected for 
two years: if my time commences on the 4th of March, 
is it not out on the Sd of March two years thereafter? 
Let us see how the law computes twenty-one years, the 
age of maturity, for a man or woman. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, first volume, page 463, reads in these 
words: 

** So that full age in male or female is twenty-one years, 
whick age is completed on the day preceding the anni- 
versary of a person’s birth.” 

That the Representative’s term of service commences 
on the 4th of March every two years, and expires on the 
Sd of March two years afterwards, is a position so plain 
that none can gainsay it--no one attempts to dispute it. 
The whole question comes to this at last: when does the 
4th of March commence, and when does the 3d of March, 
two years afterwards, end’. The law makes no fraction 
of a day; the legal time, as universally settled, is, that the 
day begins at midnight, and ends at midnight: in the 
computation of time, the law knows no night. Suppose 
aman were under trial for Sabbath breaking, and the 
proof was he broke the Sabbath on Sunday morning be- 
tween daybreak and sunrise: would any judge or jury 
let him off, upon the ground that it was on Saturday he 
committed the act? Or suppose it was proven that the 
person under trial did the deed alleged against him (say, 
went to ploughing) on MonJay morning, ten minutes be- 
fore sunrise; would any judge dare say that was Sun- 
day, and he was guilty of Sabbath breaking? Our con- 
stitution must be construed as any other part of our law 
would, for it is a part of the law of the land. This mode 
of computing time has been long regulated by mankind, 
and it is now too late to dispute it. 

The conduct of gentlemen, who contended last ses- 
sion that the computation should be made from sunrise 
to sunrise, and‘that Congress could continue its session 
till sunrise the 4th of March, distrusted their own opin- 
ion; and it was only as the last alternative that they were 
driven to assume that ground. 

On the last night of the last session there were a num- 
ber of bills on the Clerk’s table; each bill had its friends 
About ten o’clock, it was perceived that the bills, or 


A 


hind the clock of this hall; he moved the hands back 
I saw it done, and announced the 
fact to those who sat near me. Immediately afterwards, 
when the eyes of fifty gentlemen were on the clock, its 
hands were moved back one hour more; then, a mem 
ber from North Carolina proclaimed the fact to the 
House. I have since been informed that the man who 
had this done was then a member of Congress, and has 
since boasted of it; and that he procured it to be done 
to get a favorite measure he was interested in through 

House. Why did he do it? Because he was of 
opinion that the time would expire at midnight; yet the 
same man was arrayed with those who afterwards con- 
tended that sunrise next morning was the time, and not 
midnight. 

Mr. Speaker, I had on that night the consolation to 
find I did not stand alone in my opinion. A large part 
of the members present agreed with me, and some of 
the ablest constitutional lawyers of the House were of 
the number; among whom I now recollect were two 
members from Georgia, Messrs. I 


ster and Gilmer, Mr. 
Archer from Virginia, anda 


gentleman from Ohio, who 


isa member of the present ¢ ress; and on that ac- 
count I cannot designate him by name. He is a man of 
great talents, and an able lawye Ihis description, I 
fear, will not enable me toy t him out to the House, 
as it is equally applicable to a number of gentlemen 
from that State. 

Sir, as it respects myself, | voted ag t tl 


1e three 
against 1e tht 
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million appropriation, because I did then, and do now, 
believe the amendment, as drawn up, was unconstitution- 
al, and highly impolitic. To this point Iintend, in a few 
moments, to call the attention of the House; but, before 
I do it, a remark of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
demands some notice. It was intended as an apology 
for the administration party in not asking Congress for 
the three millions sooner, and why the Executive did 
not require the money, and that it devolved on Con- 
gress to act without such requirement. He said it was 
the unanimous vote of this House, given the day before 
the amendment was offered, that superinduced the ne- 
cessity of the appropriation. I deny the fact. What 
was that vote which was alluded to by the gentleman? 
It was nothing more nor less than this: that we would 
stand by the treaty, and insist on its execution. We in- 
tended to say to France, Our demands against you are 
closed by the treaty; the sum you are to pay is settled 
definitively; and we will not open the contest again, and 
reinvestigate our demands. That was what was intend- 
ed by the first member of the resolution, which resolu- 
tion reads in these words: 

** Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
treaty with France of the 4th of July, 1851, should be 
maintained, and its execution insisted on.”’ 

The second member of the resolution, that we would 
insist on its execution, means no more than this: that 
we held the highest and most solemn obligation on 
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France that a nation could give, and that we would in- | 


sist on its fulfilment. But did it point out how and in 
what manner we intended to insist? Did it say we in- 
tended to resort to arms, the last argument of nations? 
Tanswer, no. We carefully forbore to say, or even to 
intimate, what we intended todo. Our intention was 
to regulate our conduct by the subsequent action of the 
French. We, in truth and fact, designed doing nothing 
until the French Chambers should have an opportunity 
again to act on the bill appropriating the twenty-five 
millions of francs. We were desirous to wait, and sus- 
pend action until we should see what a sense of justice 
would do with the French people, or what the feelings 
of shame would do when the reprobation of the nations 
of the civilized world was pointed towards them for a 
breach of national faith in not fulfilling the treaty stipu- 
lations on their part. I, for one, never thought of such 
an appropriation being asked for, and of this demand 
being basec on the resolution of the House. 1 believe 
itis an afterthought of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and that he himself did not then suppose that such 
an appropriation became necessary in consequence of 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Connected with the observations of the gentleman just 
noticed, he made another, on which I feel bound to ani- 
madvert. It wasto this import: that for three days a 


number of members spoke against the resolution, and | 


then, in a crouching spirit of pusillanimity, turned round 


and voted for it, not daring to meet the just indignation | 
I was | 


and reprobation of their constituents at home. 
one of those members who spoke on that occasion 
against a resolution, and then voted for that which 
passed; but I deny that that debated for three days was 
the one which passed. The one that was adopted and 
passed by the House was worded to meet the views of 
all the gentlemen; because, upon a great question of 
national difficulty with a foreign nation, and particularly 
with a nation of tremendous power, nothing could be 
more desirable than unanimity. ‘The resolution against 
which the speeches were made contained, among other 
things, an expression that we would insist on the treaty 


‘Sat all hazards.” That expression we thought unbe- 
coming the dignity of this nation. To say we insist on 
the treaty was enough, and all we ought to have said; 
let the rest and residue be understood, whic! no | 
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nor more than this: that we knew our rights, and would, 
in a becoming spirit of moderation and true dignity, 
maintain them; that the pride of the people should not 
be wounded and humbled in the affair; and that the 
honor of the nation should come out of the contest, be 
its results whatever it might, unstained and untarnished. 
Did it become us to vapor, like a bully, by using the 
words ‘at all hazards?” It is no certain indication that 
a man is going to make a desperate battle in defence of 
his rights and honor because he gasconades, and deals 
out menaces and blows in the empty air, before he be- 
gins to fight. ! have ever considered it as the certain 
sign of a coward; that fear is his ruling passion; and that 
he either wants to intimidate his adversary, or goad him- 
self up to the fighting point by his rage and fury. The 
words ‘at all hazards” as little became us as it suited 
the occasion. To whom was it addressed? To the 
most sensitive, powerful, gallant, and chivalrous nation 
upon the earth. We wanted France to do us justice. 
We did not want war, although we did not fear it. The 
Americans know not fear. The bullying expressions of 
‘at all hazards”? would have produced an effect directly 
opposite to what we desired. 

I well recollect what took place in those days, evcr 
memorable for the debates which took place, and not 
less memorable for the part the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts played on that occasion; and certainly no ex 
pression, when applied to his conduct during that time, 
suits as well as the word play. We would speak on one 
day on one side of the question, as the House understood 
him, and the next day explain it away, and advance a 
contrary doctrine. He alternated in this manner some 
two or three times. I had the honor of addressing the 
House after his last speech. I commenced my remarks 
by saying that the law in relation to wills always consid- 
ered the last will as controlling or revoking all other 
wills made on the same subject; or, if there was but one 
will, with contradictory provisions, the last clause con- 
trolled the previous ones; and, with that rule as my guide 
on the then present occasion, I should consider the 
speech which the honorable gentleman from Massachu 
setts had just made as his last will and testament of and 
concerning our French relations. Mr. Archer, of Vir 


| ginia, immediately remarked that the rule I laid down 


was correct, but one explanation ought to be given: that 
was, that the testator, when he made his last will, was of 
suund mind and disposing memory; and when that rule 
was applied, he doubted whether the gentleman had 
made a will at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I remarked, a few moments ago, that I 
intended to question and contest the constitutionality of 
the amendment to the fortification bill which contained 
the appropriation of three millions of dollars. The con 
stitution of the United States has the following provision 
in it: 

**No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regu 
lar statement and account of the receipts and expend 
tures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time.” 

From this clause in the constitution, no money can be 
drawn from the public Treasury unless Congress shall 
first appropriate it by law. To do that in the true spirit 
and intention of the constitution, the law appropriating 
the money must say to which object of public service it 
shall be applied. The more particularly the objects are 
described and designated, the better does the law fulfil 
the requirements of the constitution. If Congress wer 
not bound in duty to name specially the object to which 
the appropriation was made, why not pass a general law, 
and say the whole revenue of the country should be used 
by General Jackson for the general welfare of the nation, 

he may deem proper and expedient? or say that 
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twenty-five millions, or any other given sum, was set | 


apart for the Government of the nation, to be expended 
at the will and pleasure of the President? 
The members of Congress come here to assist in ad- 


ministering this Government; to see to every part—the | 


army, navy, and civil departments, and every subdivision 


of each; how many men are wanted for the army; what | 


pay they shall bave; how many vessels of war, and what | 
description of vessels, the public service requires: in 

short, nothing that concerns the nation, in its most mi- 

nute details, ought to be overlooked or neglected by 

Congress; but each branch of the public business attend- 

ed to and provided for: to see just as much money is ap- 

propriated to each as is necessary, and no more; and that 

every dollar which is expended is rightly applied, as 

directed by Congress. 

The clear and certain meaning of the word appropri- 
ate, from the force of the term taken in connexion with 
the subject-matter, means a specification of each object 
to which the money is to be applied; and too much care 
cannot be taken in the details of the appropriation, and 
in their rigid application to the specific objects. We are 
but the agents of our constituents; it is their money we 
vote away. We are bound to know the why and where- 
fore it is asked and granted. Let us apply these rules 
to the amendment which proposed to appropriate the 
three millions. The amendment reads in these words: 

‘* And be it further enacted, ‘hat the sum of three mil- 
lions of dollars be, and the same ishereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended, in whole or in part, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, for the 
military and naval service, including fortifications and 
ordnance, and increase of the navy: Provided, Such ex- 
penditures shall be rendered necessary for the defence 
of the country prior to the next meeting of Congress.” 

It is for the military and naval service, including for- 
tifications. As to how much is to be expended on each 
object, the amendment is totally silent. The whole sum 
may be expended on the army, navy, or fortifications, 
at the will and pleasure of the President; or he may, at 
his like will and pleasure, refuse to expend one dollar 
on any one of these objects. 

But suppose all or a part was to be expended on the 
army; for what part of that service was it to be expended? 
Hfow was it to be applicd? The amendment is silent. 

lhe same remarks will apply to the navy and fortifica- 
tions. Where is the difference in the amendment, as 
drawn, and a general standing law giving to the Presi- 
dent a sum in gross, say twenty-five millions a year, to 
carry on the Government as he chooses? 

It is, sir, a duty which we owe our constituents to see 
to the proper application of every dollar of their money 
to their Government; for it is their Government yet, at 
least nominally, and not the President’s. 

Mr. Speaker, there are momentous and mighty con- 
siderations which ought to induce Congress to be watch- 
ful over the purse of the nation. Recollect the Presi- 
dent, by the constitution, already has the sword of the 
nation; give him the purse also, and we are an undone 
people. I do not speak with reference more to the pres- 
ent President than to any other who may come after 
him. The power and patronage of the President are 
enormous and alarming to all lovers of civil liberty. The 
Executive of this republic has more real and substantial 
power this day than any crowned head in Europe. Sa- 
tiated with the enjoyment of his power, he is about to 
retire; and, to show his contempt for the American peo- 
ple, he is about to put one of his minions into his office 
as his successor, whose only merit is his servile boast 
that ‘it was glory enough to have served under sucha 
hie m 

What w ay 1S left to us by the nstitulion to | " h, 
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check, and control it? No way but one: that is, not to 
is necessary to carry on the Government, and every dol- 
lar we give to see how and in what manner it shall be 
expended, and to guard with great vigilance that it shall 
be expended in no other way. 

The Government of Great Britain is a monarchy; but 
the King of that great and mighty nation has not the 
tenth part of the real power that the President of the 
United States has, and which he exercises in its fullest 
plenitude, day after day. In that country, the people 
govern and control every thing; here, the will of Gene- 
ral Jackson is almost omnipotent. There, the people 
can say to their King, emancipate your Catholic subjects; 
and their chains burst from around them. They can say 
what law they want passed, and he is obliged to sign the 
bill: no veto there; he dare not exercise it, at the peril 
of his head. They can bid him make peace, if the na- 
tion be at war; and peace he must make. ‘They can tell 
him to dismiss his ministry; and they must go out of of- 
fice. The power of the people the Duke of Wellington, 
the favorite of the King, the pride of the nobility, and 
the conqueror in a thousand battles, has experienced 
upon several occasions. 

You will ask, Mr. Speaker, how is it that the voice of 
the people reaches the King on his magnificent throne, 
and makes the nobility tremble at its footstool? I answer, 
by the simplest principle imaginable, which is ingrafted 
in their Government: that is, to withhold the appropria- 
tion bills until the King and ministry do as they command 
and order to be done. I tell to every man in this House, 
and to every man in this nation, this solemn truth: either 
to abridge the power of the President by altering the 
constitution, or control the President by the appropria- 
tion bills—refuse him the money, and he will be as pow- 
erless as Samson was after his hair was cut off. The 
vile creatures who now administer to his power go in for 
‘the spoils.’ Cato the elder, in the Roman Senate, for 
a number of years, regardless on what subject he made a 
speech, concluded them all alike—that ‘* Carthage must 
be destroyed:” so, the members on this floor ought to 
conclude every speech with these words, until the object 
is effected--that the President’s power has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished 

I have made these remarks, Mr. Speaker, upon the 
constitutionality of the amendment, drawn in the general 
terms in which it was; and that it did not, in conse- 
quence of its generality of expression, and its manifest 
want of specification, conform to the spirit and intention 
of the constitution. 

The next point to which I contemplate inviting the 
attention of th. House is the impolicy of the appropria- 
tion. [t will be recollected that all the appropriation 
bills fur the current expenses of the year had pass- 
ed, containing appropriations for every part of the pub- 
lic service, to the full extent of the estimates. The 
fortification bill, as amended by the Senate, was fora 
larger sum than usual. If this House had concurred in 
the amendment, without adding the three millions, the 
bill would then have passed both Houses; and nothing 
would have been necessary to make it a law but the sig- 
nature of the President. 

The three million amendment must therefore be con- 
sidered as a war measure; not positive, absolute, and 
certain, but left to the President for him to adopt, or 
not, at his pleasure. War preparations and war itself 
belong alone to Congress; to adopt the one, and make 
proclamation of the other. In no event, should the 


President be permitted to hold in the palm ef one hand 
war, and in the other the olive branch of peace. The 
people are to do all ul hight: wr, an } they alone shoul i 
i determine on war. Ofallthe men on this earth, a military 
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character has been made by war; he has studied it as a 
science, followed it as a profession, and considers it ne- 
cessary to his popularity and glory. 

It was impolitic to confide such a power in the hands 
of General Jackson. The fitness of every man for the 
trust about to be confided to him ought to be consider- 
edand weighed well before the act is done. What I 
might be willing to confide to Jefferson, were he Presi- 
dent, I might be unwilling to intrust to Jackson. I 
might be willing to leave peace or war to Jefferson, 
and unwilling to commit the same power to Jackson. 
So, on the other hand, I would confide to Jackson the 
command of an army, when I would not to Jefferson. 
But, in truth and fact, as I have before said, I would 
not leave the alternative of peace or war to any Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, this House proposed, by the 
amendment, to commit to General Jackson that delicate 
trust and duty, which, of all men living, he was the 
worst qualified to discharge. Had the amendment pass- 
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power either to suspend the laws themselves, or to dis- 
pense with their execution. No foreign troops, how- 
ever, can be admitted into the service of the State but 


| by virtue of a law. 


‘©14. The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the King, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

**15. The proposition of laws belongs to the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, andthe Chamber of Deputies. Nev- 
ertheless, every law of taxes must be first voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

*°16. Every law must be freely discussed, and voted 
by the majority of each of the two Chambers.” 

The French King and his ministers presented the bill 


| for the appropriation to the Chambers; and, after a long 


ed, instead of being at peace with France, as we now | 


are—and there is every hope and prospect of its con- | ure, and pledged the faith of the Government again to 


tinuance—-we should this day, no doubt, have been in 
the midst of a wide-spreading and bloody war. 


and angry debate, it was rejected by a vote of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight for it, and one hundred and seventy- 
Six against it. 

The moment the bill failed in the Chambers, the 
French Government sent an apology to ours for the fail- 


| bring the subject before the Chambers at its next ses- 


To decide impartially upon the conduct of those who | 
voted against the appropriation last session, (for the 


gentleman from Massachusetts has arraigned us all at the 
great bar of public opiniun,) let us see and examine the 
position of this Government and that of France, in their 
relations with each other, at the time the appropriation 
was asked for. 

During the Imperial Government of Bonaparte, ag- 
gressions and spoliations to a great extent were com- 
mitted by the subjects of that Emperor upon the private 
property of our merchants, on the high seas. The 
amount of injury was variously estimated by the two 
Governments. These injuries were inflicted near thirty 
yearsago. Satisfaction was demanded by this Govern- 
ment of Bonaparte, which was denied. 


After his de- | 


thronement, and the restoration of the Bourbons, a like | 


demand for reparation was made by this Government of 
Louis XVIII. He refused to make satisfaction. After his 
death, and on the accession of Charles X to the throne, 
indemnity was demanded of him, which he delayed and 
failed to render. When Louis Philippe was made King, 
in 1830, indemnities were demanded of him by our Gov- 
ernment. He immediately opened a negotiation on the 
subject, and ultimately agreed to pay twenty-five mil- 
lions of francs, out of which were to be deducted one 
million five hundred thousand, which the United States 
owed a subject of France, leaving four millions seven 
hundred thousand dollars to be paid by the Government 
of the French to the citizens of the United States; that 
being twenty-three millions five hundred thousand francs. 
This money could not be paid by the King of the French 
until the Chambers should appropriate it. The consti- 
tution of France is exactly like our own, on this subject; 
and I have no doubt Lafayette, who was concerned in 
making it, had our constitution in his view. 

The King and his ministers can make treaties, and 
stipulate for the payment of money; but it is the con- 
stitutional right of the Chamber of Deputies alone to 
vote the appropriation, or not, as they please. So with 
our Government: the President and Senate can make 
treaties, and stipulate for the payment of money, but 
Congress alone can appropriate it. The part of the 
French constitution to which I refer reads in these 
words: 

‘613. The King is the supreme head of the State; he 
commands the forces by land and sea, declares war, 
makes treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, ap- 
points to allemployments in the public administration, 
and makes the regulations and ordinances necessary for 
the « tion of 3s, Without ever havine the 
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Thus the matter stood at the time this war measure 
was about to be adopted, and those extraordinary pow- 
ers confided to the President, at the last session. For 
voting against this bill, thus circumstanced, has the new- 
born zeal and patriotism of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts prompted him to file this his bill of indictment 
against us; and, for one, if there be guilt in it, I plead 
guilty. 

The minister of France who negotiated the treaty in 
formed our minister that the power to appropriate the 
money belonged to the Chambers alone, and that he was 
fearful there would be great difficulty in procuring the 
passage of a law to pay the money. All that the King 
and his minister promised to do, or could accomplish, 
was done. An unnecessary delay is alleged, in pre 
senting the bill to the Chambers. 1 am not able to say 
whether there was such delay, or not, as would subject 
them to the imputation of negligence, as I have no ac 
quaintance with the forms and rules of proceedings in 
the Chambers. In fact, none can tell, situated as we 
are, whether there was this unnecessary delay or not. 


_ In presenting a bill for the action of this House, or the 


French Chambers, I presume some attention must not 
only be paid to the forms of proceeding, but a well-ex- 
ercised prudence and discretion would require an at 
tention to the more material and substantial part: that is, 


| to see that Congress, or the Chambers, were well-dispo- 
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sed towards the measure. This circumspection and 
vigilance is absolutely necessary in the French Chambers, 
where the ministers are in danger of being turned out 
of office, if the bill be rejected. One rule is never to 
be overlooked: delay the bill until there is a well 
grounded hope of its passage. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, the President and Senate were 
to stipulate, in a treaty, to pay a sum of money, say 
five millions of Collars, and Congress should refuse 
to appropriate the money: would there be any cause 
of war against the United States on that account’ 
Surely not. It is the constitutional right of Congress 
either to vote or refuse the money; and if that 
were known to the nation to which the money was to 
be paid before the treaty was made, then there would 
not be the shadow of a pretext fora resort to war. The 
faith of the treaty-making power would be violated, it 
is true; which faith all nations should be careful to pre- 
serve. Let us apply this position to the French Gov 
ernment. The constitution of the French, and ours, 
are alike in this particular. It is the sole republican 
feature in their constitution. And shall the only repub- 
lic in the world go to war with this nation for exerci 
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the great and unalienable right in the people either to 
give or refuse their money as they pleased? 

[ have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that the refusal to ap- 
propriate the money at the last session has, I do verily 
believe, saved this nation from the horrors of war at 
this moment. France might haveconsidered it as a war 
measure pointed at her, and have immediately struck the 
blow; as, by the usages of nations, she would have had 
the right todo. When two nations have difficulties and 
collisions with each other, in this situation, if either 
commences preparations for war, the other has the right 
to commence hostilities immediately. This principle 
has been considered as the settled law of nations in Eu- 
rope, for one hundred and fifty years past. 

The probability is, that the French, who have never 
refused to accept a challenge, would in this light have 
considered our law, had it passed, and instantly have 
made a dash at our extended, wide-spreading, and im- 
mense commerce, with her whole navy. 

On the other hand, when an extraordinary number of 
our ships should have been put in commission, manned, 
officered, and sent to sea, flushed with the spirit of en- 
terprise and panting for war, would there not have been 
great danger that some of our young Hotspurs might 
have brought it on by firing into a French vessel? And 
one gun fired on either side upon the ships of the other, 
in the irritated state of public feeling, would have 
lighted up the flames of war, which would have been 
seen and felt all over this world. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that, instead of standing as crim- 
inals at the bar of public opinion, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts prosecuting those who voted against 
the measure, they are entitled to the thanks of the na- 
tion, and the gratitude of the humane, philanthropic, and 
religious part of the world. The brave man and the 
soldier equally look on war as an evil, and the scourge 
of mankind. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, taken but one view of the im- 
policy of the measure; there are other and more impor- 
tant considerations connected with this subject, to which 
1 now intend to call the attention of the House. ‘These 
considerations are applicable as well to our relations 
with France last session as the present; and, as we have 
now on our tables bills containing avowedly war appro- 
priations to the amount of ten or fifteen millions, 1 shall, 
in my vindication of our conduct last session, occasion- 
ally refer to the present war measures now in agitation; 
and, in doing that, I shall only be following the exam- 
ple set me by others. 

By the postponement last session of all war prepara- 
tions, the bill to pay the five millions of dollars passed 
into a law by the law-making power of France. The 
payment of the money is withheld until some explanations 
shall be made by the President, that, in his message to 
Congress last session, he did not intend toimpeach the in- 
tegrity of the French nation, or question the honor of the 
King. The President says, individually, he did not; but, 
like a technical lawyer, specially demurs, and siys: what 
I said was in my message to Congress; it was not addressed 
to you, and you have no right to notice it; it is a depar- 
ture in pleading. And thus the matter now stands, alike re- 
proachful to both parties. Whatan extraordinary spec- 
tacle is presented for the world to look upon and marvel 
at! Two of the most powerful and most enlightened 
nations in the world, old friends and allies, about to spill 
each other’s blood in torrents, when this day there is 
nothing left to dispute about--nothing between them but 
ministerial etiquette, Giplomatic jugelery, and special 
pleading! 

Mr. Speaker, it requires no small portion of moral 
courage for a man on this floor to speak his sentiments 
freely and independently on the great question now be- 
fore us. Weare inthe minority in this House, which 
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to some men isdisheartening. Our opponents are flush- 
ed with the victories gained at the late elections over 
the Union. The majority, with which we are surround- 
ed and overwhelmed, cries aloud for war. We heard 
it last session repeatedly; and have heard the same toc- 
sin of alarm and intimidation sounded this year. It has 
been proclaimed that there were two great parties in the 
House, an American and a French party; the patriot and 
the traitor; one ready to defend and the other to betray 
and destroy his country. When we are virtually char- 
ged with treason, the charge is received with shouts of 
applause by a part of the members of this House; and, 
instead of being the hall in which assemble the congre- 
gated wisdom of the United States, it wears every ap- 
pearance of a place fora mob to meet. I will not be 
dispirited; I will not be brow-beaten; my constituents 
shall be heard; they have faced the enemy in the field, 
and 1 will face them here. 1 will speak nothing but 
what, if here, | believe they would approve. It be- 
comes every man, on this great and momentous question 
of peace or war, to come out full and fair; if for war, say 
so; if for peace, let it also be known. ‘Those of us who 
are against war ought not to stand back and be silent, 
but do all we can to stop it. But if the time shall come 
when a majority shall declare war, then opposition ceas- 
es to be a virtue, and all sides and parties ought to unite 
and fight it out like men. Should any one then give 
back, denounce himas atraitor. If that awful day of 
trial shall come, and our foes are to be met on the bat- 
tle field, my constituents will be able proudly to compare 
with those of the gentlemen from Massachusetts and 
North Carolina; and in the comparison they will not 
suffer. 

My opinion and advice is, that we ought not to be 
hasty and rash in this matter. Let us wait, at least, un- 
til towards the end of the session, when we can hear 
from France. There is every hope, every probability, 
that the dispute will be amicably adjusted, and the money 
paid. Delay last session effected the passage of the bill 
to pay the money by the French Chambers. There is 
nothing of real difficulty between the two nations. All 
the supposed grounds of quarrel are the veriest diplo- 
Matic cobwebs. The opinion of the civilized world is 
against going to war for such a trifle; and public senti- 
ment ina few months, here and in France, and among 
the other nations of the earth, may do a great deal 
towards the restoration of peace and harmony. 

Gentlemen say we must fight, or the national honor will 
be tarnished, and we shall be disgraced in the eyes of 
mankind. If 1 believed the honor, fame, and character 
of the republic required the sacrifice of war on our part, 
1 should not hesitate a moment. No honorable man, no 
proud, high-minded nation, can pause one second be- 
tween dishonor and war. But I do not believe the 
character of the American people will sufler, even if 
we should not plunge headlong into this war. 

Mr. Speaker, let us again call to mind what this dis- 





pute is about, and not in high-sounding phrases and 
pompous heroics, played off in this House, lose sight 
of it. 

The insult which was offered to our flig, was offered 
by Bonaparte near thirty years ago. ‘he American 
prop rty which was captured on the his was his 
act: it was done bv his orders, under his Berlin and 
Milan decrees; and by his courts of niralty were the 
vessels and cargoes condemned and ordered to be sold. 
If the honor of the nation suffered, it suffered then. He 
would make no atonement for the insults offered to us 
and injuries done to our pr rty We did not then 
think of war; we pocketed the insult, and turned it into 
a money business, by demanding a pecuniary indemnity. 
Even that was refused by that proud and haughty Em- 
peror, The like satisfa n was demanded of his suc- 
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cessors, Louis XVIII and Charles X, which they re- 
fused. Louis Philippe, aftera lapse of near thirty years, 
has agreed to pay for the injuries done; and, because 
some delays have taken place in the French Chambers 
in relation to the appropriation of the money, we now 
declaim about the insults originally offered, and describe 
pathetically the sufferings of our merchants one or two 
generations ago. 

A man is injured and outraged in his person and prop- 
erty; he has two remedies before him: either to fight 
for the insult, or to go to law, and demand an indemnity 
in Money, commensurate to the extent of the injury sus- 
tained. If he demands satisfaction in money, he waives 
the other remedy. It isin vain to talk about honor after- 
wards, in that affair. But suppose we carry the com- 
parison and parellel still further. Suppose the original 
offender should die; an executor is appointed, and he 
dies; and then an administrator de bonis non is appointed, 
who gives his bond for the money, but does not imme- 
diately pay at the day appointed: is it an insult if any 
delay takes place? Certainly not. If my debtor owes 
me, and is able to pay, and still delays payment, whose 
character suffers in the transaction, his or mine? Most 
assuredly, his. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show that, in the 
pursuit of the demand against France, it has become a 
moneyed affair altogether. If I have been to any extent 
successful in establishing the position assumed, the next 
point of inquiry will be, is it worth while to resort to the 
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this great commerce will sustian will be enormous; in 
fact, it will be literally swept from the seas. France has 
the largest navy, and can do our commerce most in- 
jury; and especially as her commerce is comparatively 
nothing. All the daring spirits of the world, who wish 
to privateer, will hoist French colors; because we have 
most commerce, and it will be more exposed on account 
of its extension and want of protection. What will be 
the deplorable situation of the South? Her whole crop 
is cotton; the exports of that staple form more than one 
half of our whole export trade. Scarcely 9 bale will be 
able to cross the ocean for market; and even the cotton 
which will finally get there will have so heavy an insu- 
rance to pay, as ultimately to yield little or nothing to the 
grower of the article. The cotton lands of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, have just been brought into 
market; the owners are now opening and preparing 
them for cultivation; men have gone largely in debt for 


| lands, negroes, and stock; heavy anticipations have been 
| made on the growing crop and the crop to be planted 


the ensuing season. Should this nation unfortunately be 
hurried into a war, all these men are ruined; they are 
generally young, enterprising men, who need, at this 
moment, the fostering care and protection of Govern- 
ment. Kentucky is a grain-growing and stock-raising 


| State; she depends on the cotton planters in the South 
, to buy her grain, produce, and stock; she has scarcely 


| 


desperate remedy of a wager of battle to recover the | 


amount admitted to be due? I pause, and ask the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, if they have any expectation 
of getting the money if they go to war? Candor will 
compel them to acknowledge that they have none. It 
is an admitted principle, that a war for the money annuls 
the treaty; and some even contend that it imposes on 
the United States an obligation to pay the amount to the 
respective claimants. Should the claim thus 
stroyed by war, then what are we to fight for? 
will say, honor. 


be de- 

Some 
J say, revenge, and nothing else, unless 
there be in this war crusade a desire to gratify the feel- 
ings and appease the rage of one man. 

But, suppose the war we are about to engage in will 
not abrogate the treaty, and release France trom her 
cbligation to pay the money: can we enforce payment 
by arms? Of that there is not the remotest probability, 
France has no territory for us to invade and conquer. 
It would be worse than folly—nay, Quixotic madness— 
to believe we could invade the dominions of France. 
On our part, it must be a war on the ocean altogether. 
Who will win most laurels there none can tell. When 
men equally brave, and equally matched, meet in battle, 
victory is in the hands of the Almighty alone. 

Our navy, including vessels of all descriptions, amounts 


any other market. At this time her agriculture is pros- 
perous, her prices are good and fair, the hum of busi- 
ness is every where heard, and the bustle of industry is 
to be seen all over the land. A war prostrates every 
thing. Place the nation ina situation that cotton can- 
not be transported across the ocean, the cotton planter 
cannot buy; the stock and products of Kentucky fall, in 
price, to little or nothing. The expenses of Govern- 
ment, and individual sacrifices of life and property, will 
be enormous, and almost incalculable. 

This is not the only point of view in which I look at 


| this question: there are yet other considerations of high 


and deep import. France is our oldest ally, firmest and 
best friend, among the nations of the earth. When we 
were in the midst of our revolutionary struggle, an 1 
our fate seemed to hang ona thread; when the fleets of 
Great Britain covered the ocean and her armies our land, 
aided by the Powers of Germany; we were then in our 


| infaney, few in number, and destitute of every thing 


but real patriotism; our armies had been defeated, and 
we were retreating before the victorious enemy; all 
foreign Powers refused to assist us, save one. None 
here will inquire what foreign Power was that. The 
world knows that was France; her young men, with 
Lafayette at their head, poured into America, and help- 


| ed to fight our battles; the colors of the two nations, 


only to fifty-two ships of war; the French have about | 


two hundred and eighty-four. 
ing the heavy annual appropriations for that Department, 
is wretchedly out of repair. 
that of France’ 


I know not, except report says it is in 
fine order. 


sanguine. Count the item of expense in blood and 
treasure, and it will be enormous-—-not less, in three 
years, (if the war should last so long, and none can tell 


when it will terminate,) than one hundred millions of 
dollars and the lives of fifty thousand men. The revenue, 
from all sources, will be measurably dried up; and taxes, 
direct and indirect, excises, and loans, will follow, with 
all their train of evils, vexations, and oppressions. None 
can recount the calamities of war, nor can I describe 
them. Our exports and imports will average, annually, 
two huncred and fifty millions of dollars. Not less than 
one thousand vessels besides are engaged in the fisheries, 
the sealing business, and other adyentures. The injury 


Our navy, notwithstand- | 


ranged on the same side, floated in the air together; and 
many a noble Frenchman died in our cause, fighting for 
us, and winning the liberty we now enjoy, nominally, 


| at least. 


What is the condition of | 


Of success on the sea we ought not to be | 


In the assistance which France rendered tothe United 
States during the revolutionary war, and until peace 
was made by her with Great Britain, her losses and sac- 
rifices, in men, ships, and money, were immense. 
TYhousands of lives were lost, and hundreds of millions 
were expended; and, for all these losses, sacrifices, and 
disbursements, she never charged one cent. And now, 
after all that, shali we goto war with that nation for 
four millions seven hundred thousand dollars? Gentle- 
men may say, what will you, then, do? I say, repeal 
the laws we passed in compliance with the treaty on 
our part; and, if that will not do, I would go further—I 
would impose additional duties upon her wines, silks, 
and brandies; we can obtain the same articles elsewhere. 
lL have no doubt these commercial regulations would 
effect the desired object. There is yet another con- 
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sideration why a war with France is to be deprecated. 
One of the States in this Union once belonged to France; 
its population is principally French. Suppose a French 
army were to invade that State and occupy it; the whole 
valley of the Mississippi and Ohio is shut out from all 
direct communication with the residue of the world; 
situated as that country is, it would take a great deal of 
hard fighting to dislodge them. 1 beg gentlemen not to 
be precipitated either into war or war measures; for 
there is no real difference between them, as war meas- 
ures will lead to war itself. The most disastrous battle 
that was ever fought in Kentucky was that of the Blue 
Licks, August 19, 1781; that was brought on prema- 
turely by the bravadoes of one man. The Indians were 


on the north side of Licking river; one detachment of 


the Kentuckians was on the south, waiting for the main 
body to come up, which was under General Logan. 
The Indians showed a few warriors on the north. ‘This 
man insisted upon crossing the river and pursuing them; 
he was admonished that there whole force was im- 
mediately on the other side, in ambush, ready for the 
combat, and that it was advisable to wait until the main 
army came up. The man, who wasa Major McGary, 
spurred his horse, dashed into the river, called on all 
brave men to follow him, and declared that none would 
stay behind but cowards. This conduct induced all to 
follow him. ‘The ambuscade was sprung, the detach- 
ment was defeated, and nearly all cut off save McGary 
himself. The men who followed had the physical 
courage to die, but not the moral courage to bear the 
imputation of cowardice, and that from a man who, as 
the sequel proved, was peculiarly careful of his own life. 

it is not the man of words and boasting that is the 


brave man, that fights hardest, and is soonest to sacri- | 


fice his life in his country’s cause; to that man ‘it is not 
sweet to die for his country.’”’ We are informed that 
France has assembled a large navy in the West Indies, 
and will shortly either insult our flag or make a descent 
on our coast. Ido not believe that either event will 
tuke place; however, the moment France shall add 
insult to the injustice of the delay of payment, then it 
becomes an affair of honor, and our reputation will be 
injured by submitting to it. When that event shall 
arrive, | will then agree with gentlemen to go to war. 


Fortification Bill of Last Session. 





I recollect to have once read, when, upon a wager of | 


battle, one of the combatants, after he got into the ring, 
declined the combat; the other vauntingly called him a 
coward--he resented it--and swore he hed--and said, I 


did not fight you at first because I had no cause of quar- | 


rel, but now Lwill fight you, for the present insult, to the 
death. He made good his words, and slew his adversary, 

We are told that France requires us to make an 
apology before she will pay the money. 
any apology. Iwould not degrade the nation so low 
for one hundred millions; nay, no sum could buy me to 
consent to an apology. ‘To apologize for the insult of 
demanding what France agreed to pay, is absurd and 
preposterous; and to apologize for the message of the 
President to Congress, is equally inadmissible. It was 
not spoken in our national character, in our exterior and 
foreign relations. France had no right to notice it. 

It is worthy of a passing remark to inquire, to whom 
are those four millions seven hundred thousand dollars 
to be paid? To our own citizens, nominally, | know; 
but, in reality, four fifths of it will go to the insurance 
offices in Great Britain, stockjobbers, and speculators. 
The vessels captured by the French were principally 
engaged in the carrying British goods into the ports of 
Furope, in contravention to the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees. ‘The presumption is, that policies of insurance 
were effected on the vessels and cargoes in London. 

I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that I believed that 
this resolution was got up for effect in the canvass now 


Iam against | 


| sites are not selected 
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going on for the next President; and that I believed that 
this war and war panic are intended for the same unholy 
purpose. 

It has been visible to the whole American people for 
some years past, that General Jackson has been, and is 
now, ambitious of designating his official successor; and 
that all his power, influence, and patronage, have been 
directed to the elevation of his favorite, whose only rec- 
ommendation is his servility, sycophancy, and abject 
flattery of the President; one who weeps when he 
frowns, and laughs aloud when he smiles; and who has 
no merit but what is reflected on him from General 
Jackson. Like the moon, he shines by a borrowed light 
altogether. 

War, or even the preparation for war, with the pat- 
ronage connected with it and growing out of such a 
state of things, give an immense additional power to the 
Executive. Suppose, instead of disbursing twenty 
millions next year, which will be about a fair peace ex- 
penditure, we are plunged into a war; or, under a war 
panic, we disburse forty or fifty millions. The addition- 
al expenditure of twenty or thirty millions will enable 
the office-holders’s party to influence and control, in the 
approaching elections, three hundred thousand votes; 
and ull this to be done for the glorious purpose of con- 
tinuing, for eight years longer, the power of the present 
party which is at the head of the Government. 

This view of the subject is further verified by the 
fact that there are bills on the table to expend near five 
millions on fortifications for the ensuing year, not one of 
which can be finished time enough to answer the pur- 
poses of defence, if we should shortly get into a war. 
One of the bills contains appropriations of about two and 
a half millions for forts not yet begun--nay, even the 
We know that these new forts 
cannot be finished in time; and the commencing of 


| them will, if we have war, only invite the enemy to land 


and destroy the materials as fast as they are collected to 
erect the forts. This last new fortification bill awakens 
in me a kind of suspicion that the administration party 
does not expect war; but wishes, with war preparations, 
war patronage, and war appropriations, to carry the 
election in favor of the pet of General Jackson: which 
may God, in his mercies manifested towards this afflicted 
land, prevent. Who are the candidates before the peo- 
ple, and who are intended to be affected by this resolu 
tion? White, Webster, Van Buren, and Harrison. Har- 
rison, Webster, and White, are men whose deeds will 
live after them; and whose memory will be handed down 
to after generations yet unborn. ‘Il'heir actions are of a 
kind to be claimed by the nation as public property, and 
as identified with their country’s honor and glory. Lit- 


| tle Van has nothing to boast, except ‘the honor of ser 


ving under such a chief as General Jackson.” 

Van Buren claims the presidency as a paternal estate 
by descent; he arrogates to himself, by a magical kind of 
inheritance, the glories achieved by Jackson in the late 
war. The party cannot meet to do any thing for him, 
unless it be onthe 8th of January, the day when the 
western hunters won the victory at Orleans I do not 
know whether it is most calculated to excite our laughter, 
or indignation and contempt, at seeing the glory obtained 
on that day transferred from the West to New York—a 
State, during our revolutionary war, only famed for to- 
ries. 

Is there any scene in this world so ridiculous as to see 
Van Buren’s friends place him before the people as the 
war-party candidate, and denounce Harrison and his 
friends as pusillanimous, cowardly, and ready to betray 
their country—Harrison, who spent his youth, bis man- 
hood, and the prime of his life, in camps and in battles, 
in fire and smoke, combating in his country’s cause? Ags 
for Van Buren, be never smelt gunpowder in his life. 
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Many a bloody field can attest Harrison’s achievements, 
and emblazon his fame and glory abroad. Kentucky has 
won laurels with him and under him; he always did her 
brave song, living or dead, justice in the field and justice 
in his reports tothe War Department. In this approach- 
ing election the world will bear witness that Kentucky, 
amongst her other great virtues, boasts the proud one of 
gratitude. I know that one of her sons, in whom she is 
well pleased, has been selected to run on the Van Bu- 
ren ticket for Vice President. This isa New York ma- 
noeuvre: it is sop to Jowler. Kentucky will not bite at 
the bait. We would delight to do honor to the candi- 
date for Vice President; he has also won his fame in 
deeds of noble daring; but he must recollect that if a 
man marries a woman below him in the grades of society, 
he elevates her to his level: if above him, he brings her 
down to his own caste. So isthe fate of the candidate 
for Vice President. The candidate for President on the 
same ticket regulates the votes altogether. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has said that those 
who voted against the appropriation of the three millions 
last session had but one step more to take, and that was 
to open the doors of the Capitol to the enemy, and then 
join them; that he was prouder of his vote last session in 
favor of the appropriation than any act of his whole life. 
How flaming is the zeal of the new convert. He was 
Secretary of State eight years during the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, and was four years President himself; 
during all which time the French refused to indemnify 
us for our losses, and yet then he was not so full of fight. 
I recollect in the play of Cato, when he called his little 
Senate together at Utica, just as Cesar was marching on 
the city, the fury and impetuous zeal of Sempronius; 
how he exclaimed-- 

“My voice is 


still for war. 





Gods! can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the vo to choose, slavery or death! 
No, let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our ren 


ining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick ari 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest 
May reach his heart, and free the w 
And how Lucius modestly replied-—- 
**My thou , are turnea 1 | 

I also well recollect the sequel, and 1 beg the House 
to mark it, and I hope it will somewhat attract the atten- 
tion of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts: 
Sempronius deserted to Cesar the next night, and Lu- 
cius remained with Cato, and fought it out like a man. 
This same Sempronius whispered to Cato to beware of 
Lucius—-that he was a traitor. 

Who are the mer the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has attacked in his resolution? Whom has he abused in 
his speech, and whom has he denounced as traitors? for 
I disdain to notice his pitiful subterfuge, by saying he 
meant no one—it was only a personification—a figure of 
speech. They were his old friends and political sup- 
porters, who stood by him in former times, and faced the 
battle and the breeze; who, on account of their sup- 
porting him, have been proscribed by the Government 
and party in power, and are now ina state of exile as it 
respects their own Government and the administration 
thereof; they are an abused and vilified set of men; their 
only fault, endeavoring to sustain him. In this situation, 
what a deplorable spectacle does the gentleman exhibit: 
the very man for whom they are now suffering has turned 
against them, and joined the ranks of their enemies; has 
become their fiercest assailant, most inexorable foe; dri- 
ving them to the wall, and then attempting to pin them 
up against it. How base the treachery, how black the 
ingratitude, and, at the same time, how melancholy the 
sight, to see an old man, with the frost of seventy winters 
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on his head, pushed on by a blind ambition and love of 
office, or rather the emoluments of office, thus to pros- 
trate and degrade himself, and forever blast the reputa- 
tion acquired by fifty years of honorable public service! 

When I recollect how, in 1828, in the contest for 
President between the honorable gentleman and General 
Jackson, I labored in his cause, rode over Kentucky, and 
addressed the people for hours together, with what in- 
dignation am [ fired at his conduct now! In a spirit of 
true repentance do I declare, that if God will forgive me 
for what I then did, I promise never to do the like again. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says we (meaning 
himself and others) have been accused of man-worship— 
alluding to his worshipping General Jackson. 1 do not 
believe that any gentleman ever accused him of such de- 
votion to any man or friend in the world as to amount to 
man-worship. Cesar, Bonaparte, and Washington, 
were said never to forget a favor or desert a friend: if 
any person has ever charged the gentleman with that 
quality of the heart, I never heard it. I expect it is not 
man the gentleman worships: it is office and its emol- 
uments. 

The gentleman from North Carolina said there were 
two parties—the democracy and the aristocracy of the 
country; and that the battle had to be fought between 
them one day or another, and he was willing to engage 
in the rotundo of the Capitol. These remarks seemed 
to me to have a direct allusion to the Senate. It is cer 
tainly unparliamentary to use such language. Would 
the gentleman wish to engage in a conflict with two 
hundred and forty young men against forty-eight old 
ones? I hope not. 

The Senate has been alluded to in very abusive terms 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. What has 
wrought this wonderful change in his opinion of that 
body, here of late, | cannot imagine. Last summer was 
a year, when he was invited to participate in a public 
dinner given to the Senators of Massachusetts; the an- 
swer of that gentleman, and his toast, read in these 
words: 


‘Quincy, July 29, 1834. 

‘Sir: I have received your obliging invitation, in be- 
half of the whigs of Salem, of my attendance at a dinner 
to be given to the Senators of the Commonwealth in the 
Congress of the United States. Cordially approving 
the conduct of those eminent citizens, in the station as- 
signed to them by the confidence of their constituents, 
1 regret that my engagements will deprive me of the 
pleasure of joining with you in the festivity by which 
you propose to signalize your approbation of the firm- 
ness and ability with which they have discharged the 
trust committed to them. Of the importance of the 
services rendered by them to our common country, in 
the trying emergencies which mark the present era of 
our history, I entertain the liveliest sense. It is in the 
Senate of the confederated nation, (and I regret to be 
obliged, from the deepest conviction, to add, in the 
Senate alone,) that the friends of our Union, and of its 
free, republican institutions, can find a solid foundation 
for the cheering hope that they will be preserved and 
redeemed from the imposture of pretended reform, 
from the frenzy*of senseless experiments, and from the 
rapacity of executive usurpations. 

‘©With this impression, | tender to the whigs of Sa- 
lem, with my thanks for their friendly invitation, the 
following sentiment: 

‘©*¢ The constitutional check of the Senate, fearlessly 
and faithfully applied to the executive simple machine.’ 

‘© And remain, very respectfully, 
**Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


‘* LevenetTT Sattonstatt, Esq., Salem.” 
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The Senate, late on the night of the last session of 
Congress, sent a polite note or resolution to this House, 
apprizing it of the result of the agreement of the con- 
ferees, and inviting the attention of the House to the 
subject. This, the gentleman says, was a gross insult 
to this House; and, if there had been time, he would 
have asked of the House to have sent him with the res- 
olution back to the Senate, and, if he had taken it 
there, he would have thrown it on the floor with inef- 
fable contempt; (accompanying that expression with a 
remarkable contortion of his body, by squatting, and 
then jumping up with a jerk, and a violent inclination of 
the body to the left.) How ridiculous would such be- 
haviour have have been in a gentleman of his age and 
standing; and with what pity would that dignified body 
have witnessed the impotent rage of an old man display- 
ing such fantastic antics! 

Mr. Speaker, when we take a view of the present 
condition of the United States, there is every thing to 
deplore, and nothing to console us. We appropriate 
every year millions upon millions for our navy, and it 
has gone to decay; scarcely a vessel fit for service. 
We have appropriated since the last war about fourteen 
millions for fortifications; they are now ina state of 
wretched dilapidation, but few guns mounted, and 
generally unmanned. No energy in our army, as our 
late disasters in Florida bear melancholy testimony: no 
spirit and love of enterprise in the officers. While the 
war is raging in Florida with all its horrors, and in its 
most frightful forms, and we are in the daily expecta- 
tion of a war with France, ian do we behold here, in 
this cily, and in this hall? Day after day are we impor- 
tuned to surrender this chamber to the Secretary of the 
Department of War, to deliver a lecture on history; I 
suppose the ancient history of the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, Carthaginians, and Gre- 
cians. Instead of studying the plans of campaigns, 
marches, and battles, he is poring over the history of 
nations twenty-five hundred years gone by. The gen- 
eral-in-chief of our army is 0 ae He of the assembly 
balls, as our daily papers tell us, and, report says, night 
after night waltzing with little misses in their teens; 
and, when not at that, writing miserable plays for the 
stage. There is no laudable spirit of enterprise and 
emulation in the army, navy, or any part of the public 
service. Why this state of things? Because promotion 
to office does not now depend on merit, but by bowing, 
fawning, and cringing, in the palace; for all power is 
there. When the chief there frowns, and stamps his 
foot, the whole menial pack fear and tremble We are 
thrown upon evil and degenerate times: our Govern- 
ment has every symptom of a speedy dissolution. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts charged 
treason upon a part of this House, the majority huzz al, 
clapped their hands, and shouted, enacting just such 
scenes as took place in the convention duri ing the jaco- 
binical times of the reign or terror, in the days of Marat 
and Robespierre. When a man was denounced in the 
House by either of those blood-thirsty tyrants, the mem- 
bers of the convention applauded in a ‘tumultuous man- 
ner, and immediately voted the arrest of the member 
denounced, however innocent; before night the guillo- 
tine received its victim, and he was numbered with the 
dead. 

The storms of misfortune and adversity have been 
threatening us from eve ry quarter—east, west, north, 
and south. They have gathered over our heads, and 
threaten every moment to burst upon us, and 
our liberties forever. I - my h 
who has saved us in all our 


Persians, 


destroy 
pe and trust in God, 
‘ials and difficulties hereto- 


fore, that he will yet ales us free and independent, 
and dispel the clouds now lowering over us; and that 
he \ NH gry us onee more a clear, ene, political ky. 
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When Mr. Harnyn had taken his seat— 

Mr. EVANS rose and addressed the House. He was 
very glad, he said, after several unsuccessful efforts, at 
length to have been recognised by the Speaker. It 
would have been much more agreeable to him to have 
said several days ago what he now proposed to say 
= the subject under discussion; but ro his attempts 
to obtain the floor bad been fruitless. Indeed, he had 
begun to fear that he should fail altogether, for he had 
perceived evident indications that this debate was not 
much longer to be permitted. He warned his friends, 
who had a wish to be heard, that the time allotted to 
them was short; and he apprized the majority of the 
House, such at least as did not already know it, that 
they would soon be called upon to w ield that conveni- 
ent instrument for suppressing freedom of cebate, now 
so frequently resorted to—the previous question—to ar 
rest the further discussion of the topics involved in the 
resolution. He availed himself, therefore, while he 
could, of the opportunity to submit a few remarks upon 
them; though to do so, and to say what he was about 
to say, was painful to him in a high degree. 

The subject which has already engrossed the atten 
tion of the House for several days, (said Mr. E.,) what 
ever range it may take, or whatever space fill, had an 
exceedingly humble origin. It sprung, ostensibly at 
least, from an inconsiderable paragraph in one of the 
newspapers of the city, which an honorable membet 
from New York [Mr. Camuretene] deemed of suffi- 
cient consequence, as it related to himself personally, 
to bring to the notice of the House. The charge, 
which he conceived to be made against himself, was by no 
means a new one; and the repetition of it, at this time, 
would scarcely have attracted any additional notice, if 
the honorable member had not deemed it suitable to in 
vest it with some importance, and to found upon it the 
novel measure proposed by the honorable mover of this 
resolution. The important measures for the interest 
and welfare of the whole country, which are required 
at our hands, must stand still; the embargo, which we 
have been so frequently told hangs over the great com- 
mercial city which he represents, must continue yet 
longer; public and private business both must give 
place, in order that the honorable member, upon whose 
Atlantean shoulders the Government seems to rest, 
might have the opportunity of attempting to free him 
self from charges neither new in themselves nor sup- 
and now put forth ina a 
mtempt. The g 


ported by new evidence, 
which he affects to hold in great « 
tleman has been indulged with the opportunity whic ‘h 
he sought; and with what success he has met it the 
House have witnessed. Such, Mr. Speaker, was appa 
rently the origin of the weighty matters we are consid 
ering. Iwas one of those who voted with the majority, 
thereby separating from most of those with whom I usually 
act, in giving permission to the honorable member from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] to introduce this resolution. 
1 did so with the distinct perception that the resolution 
had been previously prepared, and was offered in close 
connexion with, and founded upon, the remarks of the 
member from New York; and I thought I could not be 
mistaken in the belief that it was a matter arranged and 
concerted between the honorable gentlemen. I could 








not, therefore, be in doubt as to the object of the gen 
tleman, nor as to the character of the report which 
might emanate from the select committee contempla 
ted in the resolution, should one ip pointe | I knew 
it was an object I could tap] ve, and that it would 
be a report which would not have my concurrence. 
Nevertheless, I voted to admit the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion; useless though was—extraordinary though it 
was. I did so, simply because T wonld not be 

shrinking, « posit h might rep tect 
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as shrinking, from such a discussion or investigation as I 
perceived to be challenged. Gentlemen may have it, 
so far as my consent goes, just so long as they desire it. 
Let me not be understood, however, for a moment, as 
intimating that the minority on that occasion, who voted 
against the introduction of this resolution, are to be sup- 
posed, in the smallest degree, or under any circumstan- 
ces, capable of shinking from any discussion or inquiry 
suitable to be entertained. J doubt not, sir, their mo- 
tives were far higher, and will commend themselves 
much more to the approbation of the country than will 
the purposes had in view by those who have sought this 
discussion. Sincerely desirous of promoting the public 
business, and seeing the utter uselessness, and worse 
than uselessness, of such a proceeding, they were ready 
to do their duty to the country, regardless of all impu- 
tations which might be cast upon them, and every mis- 
representation of their motives. Such sentiments were 
highly honorable to my friends, and I feel the force of 
them fully. But at the same time, sir, I could not but 


perceive the position in which we were placed; and, at | 


a time when upright motives are little appreciated, I 


knew how easily we might be made to bear the respon- | 


sibility or the odium of thwarting and suppressing in- 
vestigation for political and party purposes. For one, I 
was, though not desirous, yet willing to meet this mat- 
ter, here or elsewhere. The fortification bill of the last 
session failed; every body knows it. How it failed is of 
exceedingly little consequence; but, as every body does 
not know it, I have no desire to keep back that informa- 
tion, let the effect of it be what it may. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Campretenc] endeavors to 
avoid the question presented upon this resolution, and 
to turn the debate in a new direction. He says, ‘* the 
true issue is, not who defeated the ordinary fortification 
bill last session, but who defeated the appropriation of 
three millions,” which was inserted in it by a vote of the 
House. This is the question which he has chiefly spo- 
ken to; and all the precedents which he cites are only 
for the purpose of showing that the form in which the 
three millions were appropriated was not justly liable to 
the objections made to it. Is the gentleman conscious 
that the charge against the Senate of having defeated 
the bill cannot be maintained? And is he, therefore, 
solicitous of raising a new question—of presenting a 
new issue? Is it a question any where mooted, who de- 
feated the grant of three millions? Certainly not. 
Do not the Senate now claim it as a merit? Does 
any body deny it? Does not every body know that 
the House was ready, far too ready, to vote the 
money’? Sir, it is no question who defeated the 
three millions, and the gentleman has labored to little 
purpose in proving what is nowhere denied. As 
to whether the Senate ought or ought not to have 
voted the money, in concurrence wit! the House, [ shall 
have very little, if any thing, to say in the course of my 
remarks; nor shall [ enter at all into a discussion of our 
relations with France. When the proper period arrives 
to speak our sentiments on that interesting topic, I may 
be inclined to do so; but, at present, my business lies 
with the honorable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] with the resolution he has offered, and with the 
speech he has made; and I propose **to join conclu- 
sions’ with him upon several of the matters he has 
brought into the discussion. Sir, almost every thing con- 
nected with this subject is novel and extraordinary. It 
is true, a bill of great importance failed to become a law 
at the last session of Congress; that is not an unusual oc- 
currence. It happens at the close of every Congress 
that bills fail of being finally passed. It happened at the 


last Congress, in relation to several, which, if not of | 


equal importance with the fortification bill, were yet of 
very great consequence t »the country It woull ha 
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happened to others also, if that making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic service had not been convert 
ed into an omnibus, to take up all the wayfaring and the 
tardy. And yet, often as this has occurred, it has never 
before been thought a fit occasion for executive inter 
ference, nor for investigation by a subsequent Congress. 
The movement in relation to it is altogether unprece- 
dented, and the purposes to be gained do not lie very 
deeply concealed. Where it originated I know not, but 
| the occasion seems to be seized upon asa very fitting 
| one to throw an additional responsibility upon one branch 
| of the Government, in relation to which the feelings of 
the President have not, I believe, been much disguised. 
It is, in my judgment, very extraordinary that the Presi- 
| dent should have. regarded it his duty to introduce this 
subject into his message in the terms he has used. His 
| duty lies with such bills as Congress send to him for ap- 
| proval, and with those only. He can have no just inter- 
ference with the legislation of Congress; and upon what 
ground does it stand that he can inspect the journals of 
| the Houses, examine the unfinished business, and under- 
| take to arraign before the country, or before their suc- 
| cessors, either or both Houses for neglect of duty? 
| What proper object, connected with the administration 
of the Government, is to be promoted by it? What pur- 
| pose is to be gained? Was it to bring the weight of the 
| executive arm to bear upon the independence of that 
branch of the Legislature which it is known he does not 
regard with very especial favor? Whether such an ob- 
ject be a fit one for the Chief Magistrate of the nation to 


pursue, I leave for others’ consideration. And, sir, if 


| 
| the reference to this subject in the message was strange 
| and extraordinary, the introduction of it to the House is 
no less so. An inquiry into the doings or the omissions 
| of a preceding Legislature! For what purpose? To 
what end? If we may do so in regard to one Congress, 
why may we not as to all which have preceded us? It 
we may vindicate the reputation on the one hand, or im- 
pugn the motives on the other, of the last legislative 
body which assembled here, and it be an object worthy 
to engage our attention, where will our labors of that 
description probably terminate? Far better for the coun- 
try will it be that we now perform our own duties, than 
to employ ourselves in the vain inquiry why our prede 
| cessors did not perform theirs. The member from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Apams] manifested unusual indignation 
| in reference to the message sent by the Senate, on the 
| last night of the session, reminding the House of the re- 
port of conferees upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses respecting the fortification bill: he found no pre- 
cedent for such a proceeding. He had examined the 
journals of Congress from the organization of the Fede- 
ral Government, and of the British Parliament for I 
know not how many centuries, and he called upon the 
Speaker and all the members of the House, old and 
young, to say whether they had ever heard of such an 
indignity offered by one branch of a legislative body to 
| the other. Allow me, sir, to inquire of the honorable 
member, if, in the course of his very profitable and in- 
teresting researches, he discovered a precedent for such 
a resolution as he has now offered? If not, I presume, 
upon reflection, be will not consider the want of a pre- 
cedent merely, so entirely objectionable as he seemed to 
regard it: his resolution, like the message he reprobates, 
will stand alone--unprecedented in the past, and, [ trust, 
unsupported by any thing in the future. But, sir, most 
extraordinary of all, most unexpected, were the speech 
of the honorable member, and the objects avowed to be 
| sought by the proposed inquiry. ‘* To restore harmony 
| between the Houses!” Such was the declared purpose. 
What an adaptation of means to ends! ‘To restore har- 
| mony, to promote a good understanding, by charging, 
| in the bitterest terms, gross dereliction of duty upon Uy 
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Senate, and individual members of it with little short of 


treason! Such were the pacific means which the hon- 
orable member deemed suitable to employ ‘‘to restore 
harmony.” Early in his remarks, the gentleman found 
himself transgressing a rule well understood, and, hither- 
to, generally observed-—a rule whose purpose is to pre- 
serve harmony--which interdicts any allusion, in one 
branch, to what has been said or done in the other. He 
declared, upon his responsibility, before the House, and 


upon higher responsibility than any he can owe to this | 


House, that he would observe, not merely the letter but 
the spirit of the rule. In what manner this promise was 
redeemed we have witnessed. He ‘* would transfer the 
location of the place where these things had happened 
from the Senate of the United States to the office of the 
National Intelligencer,” and then quoting, with literal 
fidelity, expressions used in a debate of the Senate, he 
proceeded to comment upon them in a tone which I for- 
bear to characterize. 
man interrupted the remarks, pungent and conclusive as 
they were, of the honorable member from Virginia [Mr. 
Wise} ‘*to explain.”” In what he had said the day be- 
fore, he alluded to no individual whatever; he had no 
person in his mind; he only ‘* personified a sentiment;”’ 
and to that personification he addressed himself. Such 
was the explanation. Now, sir, it is not for me to ques- 
tion the sincerity of the gentleman, however difficult I 
may find it to comprehend the distinction which he at- 
tempts. But I must be permitted to say, if he was not 
replying to what had been said in the Senate--if he had 
no reference to particular members of it--in his own lan- 
guage, ‘fall that eloquence was gratuitous, and all that 
indignation wastefully squandered away;’’ and I may add, 
too, the time of this House was also wastefully squandered 
away. He either had reference, and pointed reference, 
teo, to a distinguished member of that body, or he had 
not. Ifhe had, then he violated as well the rules of the 
House as his promise to observe them in letter and in 


spirit. If he had not, then was his speech an effusion of | 


unmeaning bombast, aimed at nothing, accomplishing 


nothing, proving nothing but the ill-suppressed feelings | 


which prompted it. The great business of the nation 
must stop, to allow the gentleman to run a tilt against 
** the personification of a sentiment;” and the House ex- 
hibits the disgraceful spectacle of boisterous applause at 
his fancied success in overthrowing ‘‘a personified sen- 
timent!”” 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable member, if Ido not wholly 
misunderstand him, charges the Senate with the failure 
of the bill at the last session containing the ordinary ap- 
propriations for fortifications; and, under this general 
head, he enters into several specifications. He com- 
plains of the temper of the Senate; of its indecorum and 
disrespect to the House, manifested by its prompt re- 
jection of the three million appropriation * with bat little 
debate;” of its adherence to that rejection, and of its 
message to the House in the last moments of its existence, 
reminding it of the report of conferees, by which the 
bill could even then have been saved. He goes farther: 
he assigns motives, and cegrading’ motives, too, for the 
action of the Senate, or rather of **those who lead it;’’ 
and he finds matter for grave complaint and accusation, 
and for holding that body responsible to the country for 
the failure of the bill in question. How widely different 
the same objects appear to different minds! Weare all 
liable to be swayed by passion and prejudice; and no 
truth is more generally acknowledged than that the pow- 
ers of the intellect—the reason--the understanding--are 
susceptible of the greatest influence and the grossest per- 
version from the qualities of the heart. Now, sir, to my 
mind, the particulars which the honorable gentleman 
has singled out as proof that the Senate are responsible 
for the loss of the bill, are precisely those which demon- 
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strate incontrovertibly their extreme solicitude and de- 
sire to passit. What, in few words, is the history of 
that bill? It passed the House some weeks before the 
close of the session, in the usual form, making the ordi- 
nary appropriations. Every attempt to increase the sums 
appropriated by it was voted down by the majority of 
the House, under the lead of the friends of the adminis- 
tration. We of the minority struggled for larger means 
of defence, but in vain. The bill went tothe Senate. 
Large and important additions were made to it there, 
under the recommendation and estimates, as is under- 
stood, of the executive Departments, and the bill passed 
and was returned to the House. So far, surely, the Sen- 
ate are not responsible for defeating the ordinary appro- 
priation for fortifications and means of defence. Their 
control over the bill had ceased. It rested with the 
House, and the House alone, so far as Congress was con- 
cerned, whether it should become a law. It reposed 
more than a week quietly upon the Speaker’s table, and 
until the last day, and very near the last hour of the ex- 
istence of that Congress, before its slumbers were bro- 
ken. At about eight o’clock in the evening of the 3d 
day of March, it was called up for consideration. No ob- 
jection was raised to the amendments of the Senate, 
which went to enlarge the sums to be expended in forti- 
fying exposed points of the country. But the extraor- 
dinary and unlooked-for proposition was made of appro- 
priating three millions of dollars, in addition to all which 
had already been appropriated for specific objects, to be 
expended under the direction of the President, and at 
his discretion, in the military and naval service. The 
minority of the House, opposed though they were to 
arming the President with the enormous and dangerous 
power—dangerous to the peace of the country—which 
this grant of money would have conferred, yet contented 
themselves with a silent vote. The time was short. 
They were anxious that the bill should pass, and that 
other bills then pending should pass also. A single 
speech would have defeated the proposed amendment, 
but it would have defeated the bill also; hence no man 
raised his voice against it. We permitted it to gothrough 
Committee of the Whole, and to pass the House, but we 
never approved it. We gave proof of the sincerity of 
our desire to provide the ordinary means for defence, in 
silently submitting to that extraordinary, and, as we 
viewed it, alarming proposition. The bill went to the 
Senate. Objections were made to this ippropriation, m 
the particular form it stood, resting chiefly, if not entire 
ly, upon a question of constitutional power, as to appro- 
priations so indefinite and unlimited, and applicable to 
no specific objects. These objections, and the grounds 
upon which they stood, were well known to the House; 
and the House might have obviated them if it had been 
disposed. I do not say that they were or were not well 
founded. I do not touch that point. It is enough for 
me, that Senators, competent to judge, bound by their 
oath to support the constitution, regarded them as fatal 


obstacles. It was their province to determine for them 
selves. They had the same right, and lay under the 
same high obligations to exercise their judgments fairly 
and dispassionately, as pertained to the House; and there 
isno reason to doubt that they acted in obedience to 
their solemn convictions of duty. That duty compelled 


them to disagree to the amendment of the House, and 
they fulfilled it promptly, and perhaps, as the gentleman 
Says, ‘* with but little debate.” Fhe House then insisted 


upon its amendment. The next step of the Senate was 
to adhere to its disagreement, passing over the interm 
diate st ige of insist ng also Why was this? What is 
the true reason for these prompt proceedings on the part 
of the Senate? The gentleman sees in them nothing but 
| disre spect, and indecorum, and insolence, and a deter- 
mination to defeat the | More time should have been 
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tuken—debate should have been had—all the forms of | state of things so new, so unusual, so extraordinary, de- 


parliamentary etiquette should have been observed! 
Why, sir, does not the honorable gentleman recollect 
that the hours, nay, that the very minutes, of that Con- 
gress were numbered, and were fast wasting away? In 
addition to its business of legislation, the Senate was 
pressed with business of an executive character, and 
every moment of its time wasactively employed. Was 
that an occasion to stand upon questions of mere punc- 
tilio and matters of idle ceremony?’ No, sir; the Senate, 
entertaining objections of a character which can never 
be abandoned by men who respect themselves or deserve 
the respect of others, but which might have been obvi- 
ated on the part of the House, lost none of the time, 
more valuable then than all the precedents of ceremony 
which the gentleman can find in his labored researches, 
in bringing the subject of disagreement to direct issue; 
and with all the ‘* indecent haste’”’ they are accused of, 
a conference, the usual parliamentary mode of recon- 


ciling disagreeing votes, was not obtained seasonably to | 
have reported, as is now contended, during the life of | 


To my mind, these proceedings manifest | history of the introduction of the three million appropri- 


that Congress. 
an earnest solicitude to save the bill, rather than a wil- 
lingness to defeat it. The Senate overlooked all minor 
considerations——disregarded all inferior and subordinate 


| tion keen enough to discern it. 


manded new and unprecedented proceedings. Deeply 
solicitous for the passage of the bill, the Senate, regard- 
less of forms, not studious of precise rules of ceremony, 
made a last effort for its safety. Surprised they doubt- 
less were, that the conferees on the part of the House, 
who had so lately agreed in a report, should fail to pre 
sent it, and that no information should be afforded them 
of its final disposition. In this view of the matter, sir, I 
can perceive nothing in that message, against which the 
gentleman has directed his sharpest indignation, but a 
respectful though earnest intimation that the Senate was 
ready to pass the bill in the shape which the conferees 
appointed by the House had agreed to recommend. 
They could not do it until the papers should be sent to 
them. Where was the disrespect and the insolence of 
such an intimation? I confess, sir, I have not a percep- 
One sincerely search- 
ing for the truth, unheated by otber considerations, 
would not be very apt, I think, to discover it. 

The honorable member, sir, has furnished us with a 


ation into the fortification bill. He says it was founded 


| upon a resolution of the House, unanimously adopted on 


matters, in the great object of appropriating largely for | 


works of defence and security. They exposed them- 
selves to this very charge of precipitation and indecorum, 
or what under other circumstances might be so consid- 
ered, in their zeal to get the bill so framed as to be ac- 
ceptable to both Houses. What could they do? Com- 
pelled to vote for an amendment which they regarded as 
unconstitutional, and which they could not, therefore, 
under any circumstances agree to; or to see a measure 
they were anxious to adopt perish before their eyes, 
with no power to save it--how were they to act? The 
steps taken. by them, standing in the emergency they 


the preceding day, in these words: 

‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the treaty 
with France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintain- 
ed, and its execution insisted on.”’ 

I perceive nothing in this leading to hostilities, and re- 
quiring measures, and extraordinary measures, too, of 
defence. Yet it is said the appropriation was conse- 
quent upon this resolution—growing out of it—part 


| and parcel of it, and absolutely necessary to give it ef- 


did, were the only ones possible by which the bill could | 


have been rescued from the destruction that awaited it; 
and if they had been met by the House in a correspond- 
ing temper, it would have becomea law. How it failed, 
I shall consider presently. But, sir, ‘* the message” to 
which the gentleman refers, and upen which he has ex- 
pended his warmest indignation--what was it? A mes- 
sage from the Senate ‘* respectfully to remind the House 
of the report of the committee of conference appointed 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses” in respect 
to the fortification bill. It may have been unusual and 
without precedent—I do not dispute it. But that it was 
insolent and contemptuous towards the House, or was so 


designed, or so regarded, I utterly deny. If it was un- 


usual and without precedent, it was because the condi- | passed, and to the several resolutions proposed as sub- 


tion in which the business between the Houses stood was 
new and without precedent. Emergencies--extreme 
cases—make their own precedents, and furnish their own 
justification. What was the condition of the bill to which 
the message referred? 

The two Houses had disagreed in relation to the three 
millions. A committee of conference had been ap- 
pointed. A report had been agteed upon unanimously, 
as was then supposed, and which it was not doubted 
would be satisfactory to each House. ‘The chairman of 
the committeejof conference [Mr. Campnre ene] retained 
the papers, with a view of making the report to the 
House first; after which it was to be sent to the Senate, 
and, until thus sent, the Senate had no power over it 
A considerable time elapsed, and no intelligence was 
received by the Senate from this branch. 
ments only remained. ‘The bill was every where deem- 
ed of great importance. The report of the conferees 
if adopted by the Houses, would save it 


’ 


Nothing h id 


been done in this body, nor, as they feared, would be 
done, upon the report of the conference 


| dency? 


ficiency. 
(Mr. Apams interrupted. He hoped he should not be 
misrepresented. He had not said so. He said the ap- 


propriation was proposed in consequence of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted the preceding day.]} 

1 shall not, sir, designedly, misrepresent the gentle- 
man. There is quite as much in the speech which I 


| have before me, without misrepresentation, as can be 


maintained. The gentleman has said: ‘It was well 
known to every member of the House, and he believed 
to every person out of the House, that the appropria- 
tion of three millions was introduced in consequence of 
the vote on that resolution the night before. It was well 
known that the resolution, which finally passed by that 
vote, had been contested by a debate of several days 
immediately before its passage, upon grounds that such 
a resolution would occasion war. If you look, said he, 
to the journals of the House for the resolution which 


stitutes for it, you will see that it was admitted with ex- 
treme reluctance by many members of the House, that it 


| was ardently anc perseveringly contested, and upon the 


grounds that it would occasiona war. Under these cir- 
cumstances, although the House were not of opinion 
that it would give just cause for war, still, how was it 
possible for a statesman, looking to the interests of our 
common country, not to see that these reasons so press- 
ed upon the consideration of the House, and looking to 
the action of another Government, might have that ten- 
The conduct of a foreign Government, to be 
predicated upon this act of our own, was matter of fore- 
sight and conjecture. There was misunderstanding and 
irritation between our Government and that of France. 


| The members of the House who had resisted the pas- 


Few mo. | sage of the resolution, intelligent and patriotic men, had 


urged the House against it; and all the tender sympa- 


| thies of our nature, and all the sentiments of humanity 
| in our bosoms, had been appealed to as warnings against 





that resolution. The image of war, in all its terrors 


lo meet a | and with all its calamities, had been held up before us 
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to deter the House from the assertion of the nation’s 
rights and of the nation’s honor contained in that 
resolution. Conscious that the resolution could not 
give any just cause of offence, the House did not 
believe that it would offend or endanger the peace 
of the country; yet in deference to the fears of the 
minority, and as an earnest of their sincerity in the deter- 
mination to insist upon the execution of the treaty, it was 
deemed fitting that the country should put itself in an 
attitude of defence, to meet the worst possible contin- 
gency, and to sustain that resolution which they unani- 
mously passed. ‘These were the grounds upon which 
that item was introduced on the last day of the 
session. And why on the last day? Because it was 
only the night before that the unanimous vote had 
passed. 

**In all the debate in the National Intelligencer to 
which he had referred, there was no more trace of such 
a resolution as having passed the House, than if it had 
never existed.” 


Now, sir, I am not sensible that I misunderstand or | 


misrepresent the gentleman. He certainly attributes 
the appropriation of three millions to an apprehension 
somewhere existing that the adoption of the resolution 
might lead to measures requiring defence on our part-- 
to a determination on the part of the House to sustain 
that resolution. The resolution was the ground-work— 
the basis of the appropriation. Sir, I take issue upon 
these assertions. ‘The appropriation would have been 
moved, I doubt not, and agreed to, whatever resolution 
had been passed. 
unanimously, not because it looked to war, and involved 
contingent appropriation, but because it looked to peace, 

and w as arebuke upon hostile desig gns. Ifit was not so de- 
signed, and soto be regarded, ifite nfolde d within itselfany 
thing which might by possibility lead to war, and which 
demanded corresponding preparations, then I will say, 
with my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Reep,] 
that we were deceived and betrayed into its support. 

We agreed to it as a measure of peace. ‘The abandon. 
ment of the treaty nobody dreamed of. Even France 
had not intimated it. Hostile movements, or movements 
tending in any degree to hostilities, were never intended 


The particular resolution was passed | 


IN CO 
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by us. We would not have moved an inch in that di- | 


rection; least of all would we have done any thing to 
place the question of peace or war in the sole hand of 
the President. The resolution, therefore, was not the 
foundation, I repeat, of the appropriation of three mil- 
lions. It was not so understood, as the gentleman says 
it was, on all sides of the House. On the other hand, 
so far from being regarded as a ‘* consequence’’—a 
‘*consummation of the resolution,’ it was looked 
upon as directly repugnant to it. A distinguished 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Gorpvox,} who I regret 
is not now here, and who represented _ principles of 
the ancient Commonwealth with great {ability, then 
said: ‘* Yesterday, the House had ad unanimously 
that there was no occasion to make war; and now, just 
before the moment of adjournment, the extraordinary 
proposition is made, to remove all the guards from the 
‘Treasury, and to eive up that and all the legislative 
power to the President, in order to carry on a war.” 
The same sentiment prevailed among many members of 
that House. The appropriation was considered utterly 
inconsistent with the object and the spirit of that resolu- 
tion, which is now represented as having been the basis 
of it. Nor, sir, is the gentleman any more correct in 
the remark that ** the resolution which finally passed by 
that vote had been contested by a debate of several days 
immediately before its passage, upon grounds that such 
a resolution would occasion war.” ‘The truth is, the 
resolution which passed was hardly debated at all. It 
was scarcely resisted. The reference to the journals, 
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which the ssndiidane challenges, does not bear him out. 
But this is a matter, sir, about which there need be no 
controversy. The journals show the facts. On the 27th 
day of February, the Committee on Foreign Affairs made 
a report, accompanied by these resolutions: 

*©1. Resolved, That,it would be incompatible with the 
rights and honor of the United States further to nego- 
tiate in relation to the treaty entered into by France on 
the 4th of July, 1851; and that this House will insist 
on its execution as ratified by both Governments. 

‘62. Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to 
be made to meet any emergency growing out of our re- 
lations with France.” 

A minority of that committee made a separate report, 
offering no specific resolutions, but expressing the senti- 
ment that the execution of the treaty should be insisted 
on * at all hazards.’ 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] then offered bis resolutions, as substitutes for 
those proposed by the committee, in these words 

**1. Resolved, That the rights of the citizens of the 
United States to indemnity from the Government of 
France, stipulated by the treaty concluded at Paris on 
the 4th of July, 1851, ought, in no event, to be sacri- 
ficed, abandoned, or impaired, by any consent or ac- 
quiescence of the Government of the United States. 

‘*2. Resolved, That if it be, in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, compatible with the 
honor and interest of the United States, during the in- 
terval until the next session of Congress, to resume the 
negotiations between the United States and France, he 
be requested to do so. 

*©3. Resolved, That no legislative measure of a hos 
tile character or tendency towards the French nation is 
necessary or expedient at this time.”’ 

These various resolutions and the reports from the 
committee were debated on Saturday, 28th February, and 
also on Monday, the 2d day of March; and these were 
the resolutions which, upon the one side or the other, 
were ** contested” and ‘‘ resisted.”” The animated de- 
bate to which the gentleman refers, and the spirited 
resistance, were not upon his resolution which finally 
passed—for it had not then been proposed; but it was 
to some of these, and chiefly to that which looked to 
contingent preparations. Obj. ections were made to the 
phraseology employed in the report and resolutions. 
The expression *¢ at all hazards’? was regarded as mina 
tory, and so also the words ‘‘ in no event,” which occur 
in the first of the gentleman’s proposed substitutes. 
Milder language was sought. Various unsatisfactory 
amendments and suggestions were offered, all going to 


|} soften down the asperities which were thought to exist in 


the language and spirit of the reports and resolutions. 
Finally, at a late hour in the evening, the House having 
been in continued session fourteen hours, a new resolu- 
tion, or perhaps a modification of one which had been 
ilready offered, was proposed. Very little, if any, 
debate occurred upon it. None is reported. It was 
unanimously adopted, with but two slight efforts to sub- 
stitute others in its stead. These are the facts. They 
cannot be controverted. The House will now judge 
whether that resolution, which is asserted to have been 
the foundation of the appropri ation of three millions, 
was debated and resisted several days, upon the ground 
that it would or might involve the nation in war—whe 
ther it was agrees dto under any expectation that it was 
to be followed up by measures for defence. As to the 
notice said to have been given by the chairman of the 


Committee on Foreien Affairs, [Mr. CamBRELENG, ] that 

should submit a motion for large contingent appro- 
priations, I lay it out of the case. Few heard it. But 
what of it? Was the House thereby pledged to vote any 
appropriation he might choose to ypose? Above all, 
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was the Senate bound also to take notice, to know that 
it was the consequence, the consummation of our resolu- 
tion, and, despite their constitutional objections, to grant 
the money accordingly? Did the resolution which had 
been already adopted thereby change its character, and, 
from being pacific, become all at once belligerant, be- 
cause the member from New York took upon him to 
give notice to the House of what he should propose? I 
repudiate all such conclusions, utterly, entirely. 

The honorable member, sir, [Mr. Apams,] has pro- 
ceeded a step farther. He impugns the motive of the 
Senate in withholding the three millions. Their pro- 
ceedings upon the subject of our difficulties with France 
at the last session were, he says, a ‘* do-nothing policy’— 
a ‘* paralytic policy.”” The unanimous resolution of the 
House was considered ‘a pungent, though tacit, rebuke 
of that policy;” and if the appropriation had been 
agreed to, it **would have made the Senate the un- 
willing accessary to implied censure upon its own quietism 
under foreign wrong.” ‘*'The system of the Senate” was, 
**to do nothing.” A resolution had passed that body, 
unanimously, in these words: 

‘*Resolved, That it is inexpedient, at present, to adopt 
any legislative measure in regard to the state of affairs 
between the United States and France.” 

‘This was,” says the gentleman ‘*a resolution not 
only declining to do that which the President had rec- 
ommended to vindicate the rights and the honor of the 
nation, but positively determining to do nothing, not 
even to express a sense of the wrongs which the coun- 
try was enduring from France. Such was the system of 
the Senate.” 

Does the honorable member perceive, sir, upon whom 
his censures fall? Does he recollect his new-found 
friends and allies, the leaders and supporters of the ad- 


ministration in that body, must come in for their share | 


of responsibility, if any justly attaches to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate? Does he not remember that ** the 
system of the Senate”? was unanimously adopted; that it 
was understood to have the concurrence and approba- 
tion of the Executive himself; that it was approved by 
the official organ of the administration, which has now 
become the chosen channel of communication of the gen- 
tleman’s own opinions? Does he forget that the presses 
throughout the country—the party presses and others— 
held the language of approbation upon that proceeding 
of the Senate? What responsibility, then, I pray to 
know—whose indignation had they any apprehension of 
incurring? A unanimous vote, for which each member 
was equally responsible; approved by all parties, com- 
plained of by none; what had they to fear? The load 
of reproach attempted to be thrown upon them falls 
upon broad shoulders. 

At what period of time, sir, may I ask the honorable 
member, did he make the discovery that so weighty a 
load of responsibility lay upon the Senate? When did 
he find out ‘*where the real sting of the three million 
appropriation lay?” Something was said about argu- 
ments which had been used elsewhere being the fruit 
of ‘* nine or ten months’ meditation.”? What has ‘‘nine or 
ten months’ meditation” done for him, in the way of 
memory or argument’? Does he forget what his own 
sentiments were at the last session, as to ** the do-nothing 
policy” of the Senate? Allow me, sir, to refresh his 
memory alittle. On the 7th of February, certain papers 
touching our relations with France were transmitted to 
Congress by the President. A discussion of considera- 
ble interest ensued. ‘The gentleman gave his opinions 
at some length. I was so unfortunate as to differ from 
him, and some words passed between us on that occa- 
sion. Among other things, the gentleman charged the 
Senate with * dodging the question”--doing nothing; at 
least he was so understood and so reported. The tenor 


ee 


ee 


of his remarks impressed every one with the belief that 
he was prepared to go far, very far, in the support of 
executive measures tending to hostilities. So it stood 
until the 14th of the same month, when the gentleman 
again favored the House with his views. I will not say 
he retracted or denied what he had said before; but at 
least he explained and modified. As to the policy of the 
Senate, ‘‘the do-nothing policy,” what did he say’ 
Having requested permission to explain, and having 
stated the circumstances under which he had charged 
the Senate with dodging the question, he procceded-- 

** That explanation he now wished to make, publicly 
disclaiming all intention of any thing disrespectful to the 
Senate. He disclaimed it in the most explicit manner; 
and, had the debate proceeded, it had been his intention 
ullimately to recommend that the same course should 
be taken by the House. He should have recommended 
to the House to ‘ dodge the question’ for the present, in 
the existing state of our information. 

‘* He thought the Senate had acted as was their duty 
to do; and the conclusion to which they had unanimous- 
ly arrived was the conclusion which he should have been 
desirous that the House should adopt. But the Senate 
had acted; they had not gone to sleep on the state of 
our relations with France.” 

So much, sir, for that part of the gentleman’s remarks 
which goes to assign motives for the proceedings of the 
Senate, founded upon their reprehensible policy; and 
further I deem it unnecessary to reply. 

The gentleman has spoken of ‘* the imminent danget 
of war” which impended over the country at the close 
of the last session, and which he thinks justified and re- 
quired contingent preparations for defence. ‘*Immi- 
nent danger of war!’”? Was that, indeed, the condition 
of our affairs? Was it so understood? Did the gentle 
man himself consider it in that light?) The only real 
danger of war which I perceived grew out of this very 
appropriation of three millions. If the power which 
this grant of money would have vested in the President 
had been conferred, [ am by no means sure that we 
should not, at this very moment, have been in the midst 
ofa war. But, sir, what did we think at that time upon 
this subject? Let me refer again to the remarks of the 
honorable gentleman, on the 14th of February: 

**But, in conclusion, Mr. Anams wished to give no 
tice (if such a notice could be necessary) to all mer- 
chants of the United States, that there was not the slight 
est danger; that any thing which might by possibility 
lead to war should proceed from that House, or from 
the other branch of the Legislature. He now said, 
upon his responsibility to the nation, that there was no 
danger of any thing being done by either House, which 
might by possibility lead to war with France.” 

Now, sir, in such a state of things, one would hardly 
suppose that the danger of war was very imminent 
How was it at a still later period? The third resolution 
moved by the gentleman, on the 27th of February, 
doubtless expressed his own opinion at that time, which 
was, ** that no legislative measure of a hostile character 
or tendency towards the French nation is necessary or 
expedient at this time.” 

I have already said that the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was made the same day. It became 
immediately a question what disposition should be made 
of the third resolution, which had in view ‘* contingent 
preparations for defence?” ‘The particular means of 
providing ‘* contingent preparations” which the com 
mittee had in contemplation, we shall discover by refer- 
ring to their report.  [t is in these words: 

** The bill now before the House authorizing the sale 
of our stock in the Bank of the United States, would, 
if adopted, afford all the revenue necessary. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that the whole or a part of the fund 
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to be derived from this source should be appropriated 
for the purpose of arming our fortifications, and for ma- 
king other military and naval preparations for the de- 
fence of the country, in case such expenditures should 
become necessary before the next meeting of Con- 
gress.” 

A strong solicitude was manifested, and an effort 
made, on the part of certain gentlemen, to adopt that 
third resolution forthwith; so that the bill for the sale of 
the bank stock might immediately be passed, it being 
the last day on which bills could be sent from one House 
to the other. The friends of ‘contingent prepara- 
tions” and warlike measures urged speedy action. The 
effort on the other hand was, to discuss that resolution 
in a Committee of the Whole House, where we knew 
latitude of debate could be secured, and where the pre- 
vious question could not be applied. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts was with us on that occasion. He 
advocated the motion made by a highly distinguished 
member from Virginia [Mr. Anrcner] to commit the 
resolution to the Committee of the Whole. He said ‘¢ it 
was the only constitutional course.” ‘* The resolution 
proposed to spend the money of the nation; but its ref- 
erence to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union was objected to, because, if it went there, 
question. It was, in effect, a proposition to tax the 
appropriate it to certain purposes.” ‘*He now dis- 
covered that war with France was to be connected with 
the war upon the bank. The two wars were to be uni- 
ted, each supporting the other.” ‘Is this a proceed- 
ing touching an appropriation of money, or not? It was 
certainly a proceeding by which seven millions of the 
public money was to be taken and expended in a wind- 
mill war against France, in favor of which, he thanked 
God, there had yet been no expression of opinion on 
the part of this House.” ‘* It was now for the first time 
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{[Mr. Apams. That was a sufficient reason, then, for 
the appropriation of three millions. ] 

Unfortunately, sir, no such reason was then assigned 
or thought of. But that is not what I am now consider- 
ing. Iam showing, sir, that the honorable member did 
not, from any cause, at the close of the last session, con- 
sider the danger so imminent as to require preparations 
for defence; for, immediately following the expression 
of his disapprobation of the recall of Mr. Livingston, he 
proceeds: ‘* We should therefore be left defenceless all 
over the ocean for many months—-at least until Con- 
gress could be convened, and take measures for the de- 
fence of the country.” Now, sir, although the gentle- 
man spoke with much earnestness, and at some length, 
disapproving this step of the President, and expressing 
his opinion that, by possibility, it might lead to hostilities, 
he nowhere gave the slightest indication of a wish that 
Congress should provide for such an emergency; on the 
contrary, he distinctly avowed the opinion that nothing 
would be done ‘‘ until Congress could be convened.” 
Three days only before the termination of that session, 
when the whole subject of our French affairs was before 
us, was discussed, and was understood in all its aspects, 


| did the honorable member anticipate any necessity for 


} such an appropriation as was subsequently made? 
the House could not be bound to pass it by the previous | 


Did 


he recommend it, or advise it? No, sir. I submit, then, 


| whether the danger was so imminent, the emergency so 
people; to take seven millions of their money, and | 


disclosed that these two wars were to be blended togeth- | 


er—the war with France, and the war with the bank; 
one was to carry the other, if either was too heavy to 
sustain itself,’’ 
in the House; it was popular. 

load of the war with France. 
ber at that time. 


It was to carry the heavy 
So thought the mem- 
Other gentlemen spoke also. The 


pressing, the necessity so overshadowing and irresistible, 
as to have required that appropriation in the objection 
able form it was proposed? But, sir, it has been said 
that the constitutional objections of the Senate finally 
** melted down to a mere question of dollars and cents,” 
whether the appropriation should be three millions or 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Is it possible that the 
honorable member does not perceive the true ground 
upon which these objections stood’ Has the intellectual 
acumen for which he has been distinguished become so 
utterly blunted under the influence of feelings and pas 
sions which he seems to cherish? Nothing is plainer to 
the most obtuse understanding than the difference be- 


| tween the appropriation of three millions as it passed the 


Yes, sir, the war with the bank found favor | 


then chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means } 


{Mr. Pork] said: ** The third resolution of the commit- 


tee should be acted on forthwith, to the end that the | 


bill to sell the stock should be acted on to-day. He 
suggested the propriety of acting on the resolution forth- 


with. ‘To commit this subject was to bury it.”” Cer- | 
tainly it was. That was precisely what we desired to 
do. The gentleman from Massachusetts was with us. 


He desired no preparations for ‘‘a windmill war;” a 


Quixotic expedition to be sure it was, in which at one time 
we had strong fears that the member from Massachusetts 
was to act the subordinate part. Well, sir, we suc- 
ceeded. Tie resolution was buried. The war was de- 
feated, as well that against the bank as that against 
France. In all the debate, the honorable gentleman 
made no allusion to any other means of defence or prep- 
aration. His objection was directed not to the par- 
ticular mode of supplying the means then recommend- 
ed, but it went to the whole matter of hostile measures, 


The war itself was held up to ridicule, and justly held | 


up. And yet, sir, itis now said we were then in **immi- 
nent danger.” On the following day (28th of Februa- 
ry) the gentleman again spoke to the questions growing 
out of our French relations. He expressed his regret 
that orders had been given Mr. Livingston to leave 
Paris, in the event of the rejection of the bill of indem- 
nity by the French Chambers. Such a course, ‘*ac- 
cording to the usage of nations, might be construed into 
an act of hostility.” 


House, and the proposition agreed upon by the confer 
ees to reduce it to eight hundred thousand dollars, which, 
doubtless, would have received the sanction of the Sen- 
ate. It is not in the amount, but in the form of the ap 
propriation. In the one case, it was indefinite, loose, 
limited to no specific objects, undefined as to purpose. 
This was the objection. In the other case, it was a prop 
osition fora precise, defined, limited appropriation, in 
the usual form, and for ordinary purposes-—‘* three bun 
dred thousand dollars for arming the fortifications of the 
country; five hundred thousand dollars for the repair and 
equipment of ships of war.” The purpose is clearly ex 
pressed, the object declared. Now, sir, does not the 
gentleman perceive the wide difference between these 
forms of appropriation? !s he so blind as not to see that 
the constitutional objections which lay in the one case 
did not apply to the other? And will he then say that 
it all ‘* melted down to a question of dollars and cents?” 
Sir, I put it to his candor, I put it to his sense of justice, 
to answer. 

Much indignation has been expressed by the honora- 
ble member [Mr. Apams] at the charge he supposes to 
have been made by the ‘* personified sentiment,” in the 
columns of the National Intelligencer, against the last 
House of Representatives, of ‘* man-worship” and sub- 
serviency to executive dictation. Whether such a charge 
be well or ill-founded, I shall not discuss. I wish only 
to produce some authority upon which it may be main- 
tained: an authority having weight in certain quarters, 
and possibly which may be of some consideration with the 
gentleman himself—it is the authority of his own assertions 
and opinions. In the debate I have already referred to, 
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(of the 27th of February, ) the gentleman expressed him- 
self in these terms: ‘In the first place, it was evident 
the question was to be managed on party grounds. The 
supporters of the administration were alone to be heard 
on the subject; and what they proposed was to be car- 
ried. The minority was to have no right to say any thing 
but ‘yea’ or ‘nay’ to the propositions of the leaders of 
the majority. The bugle-horn of the party will be sound- 
ed, and its friends will be told that they must pass the 
bill, in order to support the administration. When all 
the liege men of the administration have answered to 
their names, as they ought, according to the politics and 
morals of the party, the question will be put and the bill 
passed.” Now, sir, these are not charges, in so many 
words, of **man-worship;” but they are so in substance 
and spirit. They are precisely that same subserviency 
which has been elsewhere denominated ‘* man-worship;”’ 
and, for any thing I know, that same charge which he 
reprobates so severely was founded upon his own de- 
scription of a portion of the last House. It may suit the 
purposes of the gentleman now to profess a high respect, 
as he has done, for those he then denominated ‘‘liege 
men’’—rallying at the blast of the bugle—following sub- 
missively the dictation of party leaders, and doing as they 
were bid, ‘in order to support the administration.” If 
**man-worship” can go farther than this description, I 
am at a loss to know how to define it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said I would not discuss the ques- 
tion whether the Senate ought or ought not to have con- 
curred in the appropriation of three millions. A word 
or two only is all I design to say. I voted against it in 
the House, and I have no wish to retract the vote: not 
because I was unwilling then, or am unwilling now, to 
appropriate money largely, amply, to put the country in 
a state of entire defence; I desire it of all things; but be- 
cause I perceived, as I thought, something beside the 
defence of the country lurking under that plausible pre- 
text: means of aggression, opportunities of exciting col- 
lision, and of kindling up in the public mind warlike dis- 
positions, were feared to be enveloped within it. Sir, I 
desire as much as any man to defend the country. Since 
I have filled a seat here, I have voted, I hazard little in 
saying, uniformly voted for the largest sums which have 
been proposed for the military and naval service. I well 
recollect the efforts of a distinguished member from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Drayton,} formerly at the head of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, to increase the annual 
expenditures for fortifications; I voted with him from 
year to year, in common with my friends who are now 
charged with having left the country defenceless. We 
thought it sound policy, in a time of peace, to prepare 
for those emergencies which every nation may at some 
day er other reasonably anticipate. Peace is a blessing 
which no country can assure to itself for a long period 
of years to come. By whom, sir, was that prudent fore- 
cast thwarted and defeated? By the party which now 
claims the exclusive merit of putting the country ina 
posture of defence, by a midnight vote of three millions, 
on the eve of hostilities! Sir, we did not believe in the 
potency of midnight appropriations for next day’s secu- 
rity. The watchwords of the party were ‘*economy,” 
**retrenchment,” ‘saving of the public money;” and we 
saw the extraordinary spectacle of a Government boast- 
ing, not how much it had done, but how little, for the 
benefit of the country; not how much it had expended 
for the public good, but how much it had hoarded up in 
the coffers of the Treasury. It pointed to no impregna- 
ble muniments of defence; to no works of wide-spread 
and lasting improvement, as testimony of its watchful- 
ness and protection of national interests and welfare, 
but to a miserable array of figures annually displayed for 
the gratification and laudation of all the faithful, showing 
only with what a miserly grasp it could hold on to the 
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public treasure; and all the while, amid the loudest boast 
of retrenchment, the annual expenditures were largely 
increasing. Sir, I am glad to see, at last, something pro 
posed in the way of defence—glad to see something 
doing, among others, for the State to which I belong. 
Some two or three years ago I moved in this matter, 
and endeavored to call the attention of the War Depart 
ment to its exposed and defenceless condition. I re 
ceived no encouragement or countenance, and I have 
never seen the time when I could have proposed, under 
favorable auspices, any measures of defence for that ex 
posed frontier. Now, sir, as to the propriety of large 
and unusual appropriations at this time for naval and 
military service--appropriations which would not be 
thought expedient but for the aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions--we are placed in an attitude by no means free 
from embarrassment. If there be really a danger of war, 
if hostilities are in any degree probable, and likely to 
ensue, I will go as far as the foremost in providing the 
means of defence and security. But if, as we are re 
peatedly assured, the prospect of a speedy and pacific 
adjustment of our difficulties grows brighter daily—for 
one, I am not disposed to nurse and feed a warlike pas 
sion; to encourage, what I greatly fear needs to be re 
strained, a desire elsewhere to terminate by an appeal to 
arms these needless differences. Sufficient, however, 
to meet these questions when the period for their con 
sideration arrives. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the question presented 
in the resolution—*‘ the cause and circumstances” of 
the failure, at the last session, of the bill making the ord: 
nary appropriations for fortifications. How did it hap 
pen? By whose means? In what way? ‘These are 
questions gravely put, and must be as gravely answer 
ed. The bill, we all know, passed the House, contain 
ing only the ‘*ordinary appropriations,” and, in the 
usual course of business, was sent to the Senate. It 
passed that body also, in due season, with a conside! 
able increase of ordinary appropriations, made, it is un 
derstood, upon estimates furnished by the proper exec 
utive Departments, and was returned to the House a 
week before the close of the session. So far, surely, 
the Senate cannot be justly charged with a disposition 
to defeat the bill. All its control over it had ceased, as 
I have already said, in another connexion. Its fate was 
in the hands of the House. Did it pass this branch of 
the Congress? How did it pass? With the three mil- 
lion appropriation, already so often adverted to, sud 
denly, not to say rashly inserted--objectionable in point 
of form—uncalled for and unwanted, so far as we bad 
any information, by the Executive. Does any body 
doubt that, but for this amendment, the bill would have 
passed, and become a law? This was the fatal blow, of 
which it lingered, and at last died. The bill was re 
turned to the Senate, embracing this new and, till then, 
unheard-of provision. The Senate, under the views 


| which it took of its constitutional power, could not 


agree to it, and the bill came back to the House with 
out a concurrence in the amendment. It was in the 
power of the House to have waived its amendment, and 
to have passed the bill. It chose not todoso. ‘The 
gentleman himself has given the true cause of its fail 
ure. He voted to recede, he says, because he was 


| aware, if the House pertinaciously adhered, the bill 


would be lost. It did adhere, and the bill was lost. It 


| is unquestionably true, if the Senate had voted the 
| three millions, the bill would have passed; and it is no 


less true, if the House had waived it, it would have 
passed also. It failed, therefore, from a disagreement. 


| Pausing at this stage of the history, I cannot but in- 


quire, looking at the safety of the bill merely, what was 
the most reasonable course to be pursued? Which 
branch could most rationally be expected, for the suc- 
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cess of the bill, to recede from its position? It will be 
recollected this was a bill making ordinary appropria- 
tions; the House encumbered it with an extraordinary 
one. It ran against constitutional objections—the very 
last to be surrendered. Could it reasonably be expect- 
ed or required of the Senate, in violation, as they be- 
lieved, of their duty and the plain injunctions of the 
constitution, to adopt that provision? Was it unreason- 
able to expect and to require of the House that the bill, 
in its ordinary form, should be permitted to ge along 
unobstructed? In some considerable portions of the 
bill, both branches concurred. Why not agree, then, 
and, so far as they did agree, pass the bill? The House, 
and the House alone, refused to doit. It said to the 
Senate, We agree with you that the ordinary fortifica- 
tion bill ought to pass—the country requires it; but we 
will not pass it, unless you will agree to an extraordi- 
nary appropriation, which you hold to be unconstitu- 
tional and inexpedient; and, if you refuse it, you will 
be responsible for our failure to pass the ordinary bill. 
It seems to me, sir, there can hardly be two opinions 
upon such a proposition. The Senate would not agree 
to so unreasonable a demand. But what did it do? 
It agreed, for the purpose of securing the passage of 
the bill, to meet the House upon some middle ground. 
A compromise was effected by conferees, appointed 
by each body. The Senate waited and waited, as 
we have seen, to adopt and carry this compromise 
into effect. The House neglected or refused to do so, 
and thereby the bill was lost. Can there be a doubt in 
which branch it failed, and by whose means it was lost? 
But it is contended that, before this arrangement was 
effected, the House was dissolved—its constitutional 
functions ceased; and, for that reason, it could not adopt 
the compromise recommended by the conferees. Sup- 
pose it had been so; are the Senate therefore responsi- 
ble for the failure of the bill? But it wasnotso. I 
agree entirely in my recollections with the honorable 
member from Kentucky, [Mr. Hanpry,] who has just 
spoken, and with my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Reep.] There was time, after the report had been 
agreed upon, and before 12 o’clock, to have made it to 
the House, and procured its adoption. The conferees 
did return, as the gentleman says, before the Cumber- 
land road bill was put upon its passage; and it is agreed, 
on all hands, that the midnight hour arrived while the 
ayes and noes were being called on that bill. In this, I 
am confident I cannot be mistaken. Why, then, it may 
be inquired, was not the report made? Why did not 
the bill pass? I cannot pretend to answer. But this I 
will say: that I discovered, early in the stages of disa- 
greement, as I thought, a willingness to permit the bill 
to be lost. I do not say with a view to throw the re- 
sponsibility of it upon the Senate; but with a distinct 
avowal that its loss would be justly chargeable to that 
quarter. As early as nine or ten o’clock in the evening, 
when the first notice was received from the Senate of 
its disagreement to the appropriation, on a motion to 
recede, the member from New York [Mr. CamBret- 
ENG] said, ‘*he hoped the House would not recede. 
If the Senate had taken the responsibility of de- 
feating the appropriation, it might remain with them. 
He would take no part of it.” This was the first 
intimation that the responsibility must be cast upon 
the Senate. Others took the same view, and spoke 
with warmth, to say the least of it. The House did 
did not recede; and the bill again went, its oft-travelled 
path, to the Senate. Ina short period, between 10 and 
11 o'clock, according to my recollection, it came back, 
with a message that the Senate adhered to its disagree- 
ment to our appropriation. What occurred then, sir? 
A very strong and decided disposition was expressed hy 
leading gentlemen that the House should adhere also, 
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and thereby cut off all opportunity of passing the bill, 
and every means of compromise. The only other al- 
ternative was, by asking a conference; and by that mode 
the bill might even then be saved. The member from 
New York [Mr. Campretenc] moved ‘‘to adhere;” in 
other words, to destroy the bill beyond the power of 
revival. An honorable member from Virginia [Mr. 
Mercer] moved ‘‘torecede;” thereby preserving the 
power to pass the bill. An honorable member from 
Tennessee, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
and Means, [Mr. Potx,] said, ‘*the motion to adhere 
had priority to the other;” undoubtedly signifying 
thereby his desire that the motion should prevail—that 
the bill should be lost. An honorable member from 
Ohio, (Mr. Lrttr,] who had no hesitation to speak 
freely and fearlessly on all occasions, as he did elo- 
quently, his opinions, addressed the House in these 
words: ** He objected entirely,” he said, ‘‘ to any con- 
ciliatory proposition. The House had gone as far as 
prudence and patriotism would justify them in going to 
conciliate the Senate. The only question was, where 
the responsibility ef the loss of the bill should lodge? 
Let the other body take the responsibility of defeating 
iv’—the appropriation of three millions. He conjured 
the House not to depart from the stand it had assumed; 
declared it would be pusillanimous to do so; and urgent- 
ly and eloquently rallied bis friends to stand firm upon 
that question. Now, sir, I can readily perceive in these 
proceedings a strong solicitude, and determination, tov, 
to hold the Senate responsible for the loss of the bill; 
[look in vain for evidence of an anxiety to save the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications. They were, 
apparently, very readily given up, for the other object, 
which was possibly regarded a much greater one—of 
prostrating the Senate. The majority of the House, 
however, did not sustain the motion to adhere, but 
adopted the wiser course of requesting a conference. 
It was seen that the majority which passed the appro- 
priation was giving way. It passed, at first, by a ma- 
jority of S2. It was insisted’ on, in the next vote, by a 
majority reduced to 23; a third vote reduced it to 19; 
and if another vote had been allowed to be taken, I 
doubt not the whole amendment would have been aban- 
doned rather than the bill should fail. Another vote 
upon it was not permitted from that hour to the present 
The conferees were appointed, and, I have already said, 
returned to this hall in season to have reported before 
12 o’clock. The compromise which they had agreed to 
recommend was immediately known to the members, and 
privately discussed. ‘There was but one voice, so far 
as | heard, in the House, and that was in favor of its 
adoption. We were anxiously waiting, from moment 
to moment, for the repurt to be made; when, suddenly, 
as by an electric shock, a thrill was sent through this 
House, agitating and moving the countenances and 
voices of members; little squads were collected here 
and there, and all at once we heard it echoed and re- 
echoed on all sides that the report could not be made; 
the bill must fail, and the responsibility would rest upon 
the Senate. From what quarter this came, by whose 
agency brought about, I do not pretend to say--I do 
not know. But it was familiarly spoken of at the time, 
that a certain high personage, in accordance with whose 
views, it now appears, the three millions were voted, 
upon being apprized of the result of the conference, 
manifested exceeding indignation that his faithful Com- 
mons should succumb in any degrre to ‘‘the factious 
Senate.”” Rather would he lose the bill altogether, and 
they would be held responsible for it. This, or some- 
thing very like it, was soon known in this hall; and it was 
also known that the President had closed, or was about 
to close, his official relations with Congress; its constitu- 
tional functions, in his judgment, having ceased. Cer- 
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tain it is, that the report of the conferees was not offer- 
ed by the chairman, [Mr. Campretenc,] and, when 
called upon for it, he declined to produce it, upon the 
ground that the existence of the House had ceased, and, 
also, that a quorum was not present. The report was 
then offered by another member of the committee, [Mr. 
Lewis, ] the third [Mr. Hussarp] having very sudden- 
ly disappeared from the House, although he had pre- 
viously expressed considerable anxiety for the passage 
of the bill. I shall not discuss the question whether the 
powers of Congress terminate or not at 12 o’clock at 
night on the 3d day of March, in every alternate year. 
I thought otherwise, and remained, and was willing to 
remain after that hour, to transact the business of the 
nation. It is true, we found it difficult, very difficult, 


to obtain a quorum within the bar of the House. Still | 


we did so, whenever one was wanted by certain leading 
gentlemen. Just before the adjournment, and long 
after the ‘* conscientious scruples” of gentlemen began 
to operate, a motion was made by a member from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Mason] to take up the resolution making 
compensation to Mr. Letcher, a member of the House. 
A quorum was present, and the motion prevailed. A 
motion was made to strike out the preamble; a quo- 
rum was present, and that also prevailed. The pre- 
cise question then pending was upon an amendment 
providing compensation also to Thomas P. Moore, who 
had contested, unsuccessfully, Mr. Letcher’s seat. The 
previous question was moved and carried--a quorum 
present and voting--134 in all. The amendment was 
thus cut off, and the resolution was likely to pass, with- 
out providing compensation to Mr. Moore. Instantly 
the quorum was broken up; 21 vanished, as in the 
twinkling of an eye, and but 113 were found voting. A 


much larger number were about these walls, and lob- | 


bies, and avenues; but they could not be had when a 


vote was to be taken. Who the individuals were, thus } 


appearing and disappearing, as occasion might require, 
I have made no examination of the journal to discover. 
I seek not to know. This, however, I will say, they 
were not of that minority which resisted the appropria- 
tion of three millions; who were anxious to pass the 
ordinary fortification bill; who desired rather to defend 
the country than to heap responsibility upon the Senate. 
Undoubtedly there were some who entertained sincere 
and deep-founded convictions that the constitutional 
powers of Congress terminated at midnight. Not more, 
I think, however, than four or five assigned that reason 
for not voting. It was a perfectly satisfactory, and an 
honorable reason, for those who sincerely held that 


opinion. An honorable and valuable member from | 


Georgia, [Mr. Gilmer, } of as upright intentions, as pure 


a heart, and as brilliant an intellect as any man who sits | 


within these walls, entertained that conviction. And 
what did he do’ Departed, says the gentleman from 


Massachusetts, at that door, through which he never | 
agained returned. He did so; and honorable was it to | 
him that he did so. Enjoying and acting upon his own | 


constitutional opinions, in which no man was more 
sincere, though I often differed with him, he left others 
to enjoy and act upon theirs, and to perform their con- 
stitutional duties according to their own judgments. 
Did he remain within these walls to offer vexatious mo- 


tions; to defeat business; to create confusion; to make | 


and unmake a quorum, as occasion and for purposes I 
will not name should require? By no means. And if 


all who declined to vote upon the ground of constitu. | 


tional scruples had followed his example, there would 
have been higher reasons for holding their opinions in 
respect. Sir, if a quorum of that House could have 
been formed for five minutes only, after the report of 
conferees was made, it would instantly have been adopt- 
ed. The bill would have passed the House, and the 
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Senate also; and if it then failed to become a law, the 
responsibility would have rested elsewhere—upon one 
who professes never to shun responsibility. It was well 
understood that the President had left the Capitol, de- 
claring (I will not say with an oath) that he would hold 
no further communication with that Congress. The 
disorder and confusion which I have described prevail- 
ed; and, whether designed for that end or not, did 
defeat the bill. The honorable Speaker, [Mr. Bext, ] 
who presided with so much dignity, firmness, and im- 
partiality, during the period he filled the chair, did what 
human means could do, in preserving order and promo- 
ting the despatch of business on that trying night. He 
deserves high credit for the ability he displayed in that 
station. Various motions to adjourn were made by those 
who seemed willing to defeat the bill, and who possibly 
feared that it would pass if the House continued longer 
in session. That the bill was defeated here, and by 
these means, was openly charged upon this floor at the 
time by many members. A motion having been made 
‘‘that a message be sent to the Senate, to notify that 
body that this House, having completed the business 
before it, is now ready to close the present session by 
adjournment,” the honorable member from New Jersey 
near me, [Mr. Parxenr,] who is a friend to the adminis- 
tration, but who was not, therefore, quite ready to 
abandon the bill, inquired, ‘‘did the gentlemen who 
formed the committee of conference on the part of the 
House mean to report or not?” Again: ‘* How can we 
pretend to say that we have completed the business be- 
fore us? And how can we adjourn without passing the 
fortification bill? This House had passed the bill. The 
Senate made a large addition. The House had added 
another appropriation. The Senate disagreed to it. 
A ‘committee of conference had been appointed, and 
| that committee had refused to report to this House 
Shall we go away,” said he, ‘‘and leave this bill, ata 
time when there is an apprehension of war?” This is a 
summary, and a true one, of the whole matter. The 
gentleman was entirely right. Have we completed the 
business? can we adjourn without passing the bill? can 
we go away and leave the bill? were all pertinent ques 
tions, and pregnant questions, founded in facts before 
us, and to which we could not close our senses. The 
| honorable member, however, was mistaken in one re- 
spect—that the committee had refused to report. The 
chairman, it is true, had refused; another member was 
| among the missing; and the report was made by the third 
member, [Mr. Lewis,] and was so stated by the Chair 
immediately after the gentleman had closed his remarks. 
My honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Reep, | 
| anxious for the passage of that bill, also addressed the 
House in these words: 
| *The committee of conference had agreed upon a 
report, and, asa quorum was undoubtedly present, it 
ought to be acted upon. He was opposed to the 
adjournment, because the House had not yet done 
its duty. The proposed amendment declared what is 
not fact. There isa quorum present.” And how was 
he answered, sir? By loud calls of *‘ order! order! or- 
| der!” vociferated from all quarters of the room, and by 
| those who had been foremost in the scenes of disordet 
| and uproar which defeated, if they were not designed 
to defeat, the fortification bill. The fact that a quorum 
| was present was no otherwise controverted than by 
clamorousdemands for ‘** order!”? We then designed to 
put that question to a test, and to ascertain whether or 
not a quorum was present, and, if not, to compel the 
| attendance of members. Accordingly, a motion was 
made for a call of the House. Who resisted it? Who 
| gave the signal and the watchword to the party, which 
| was determined to destroy the bill? I read from the re- 
ported proceedings: 
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** Mr. Cambreleng. I protest against the right to call 
the House. What member will answer to his name? [I 
will, { will, exclaimed many members.] I am as much 
in favor of the fortification bill as the gentleman from 
New Jersey; but I say the responsibility of its failure 
rests upon the Senate, and not upon us. The bill was 
defeated by the Senate.” [No, no, not so, was exclaim- 
ed by many voices.) After such a direct warning from 
such a quarter, is it to be wondered at that a quorum 
could not be found? An honorable member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Barringer,] faithful to his duty, and ob- 
servant of all that occurred here, had no hesitation in 
expressly charging the loss of the bill to an intrigue car- 
ried on in the House, and he offered the names of the 
individuals concerned in it. If we may have any access 
to the ear of the select committee who may be appvinted 
to investigate this grave affair, | pray the honorable 
member from Massachusetts to call upon this gentleman 
to testify. Mr. Barringer said, ‘the bill was defeated 
by an intrigue here—in this House. If gentlemen de- 
sired names, he would give them. But if this was de- 
clined, he would say that there were members who now 
sat in their seats, and would not answer to their names, 
who did so in consummation of the intrigue.’ Names 
were not demanded. They might have been had. Amid 
these scenes of disorder and confusion, which we of the 
minority vainly strove to repress, passed the last night 
of the last session of the last Congress; and, for the hon- 
or of the country and its institutions, | hope such anoth- 
er may never be witnessed. And, in the midst of these 
scenes, the fortification bill drew its last breath, and 
heaved its expiring throes. That it was destroyed in 
the House, and for purposes known to those who had 
an agency in the proceedings of that night, it seems to 
me no rational mind can doubt. Examine as we will, 
investigate as we will, vituperate as we will, these plain 
facts stand out; and no sophistry can elude, no ingenu- 
ity pervert them. Sir, 1 have done upon this matter. 1 
have but another topic to touch. 

The honorable member, witha precision of aim which 
leaves nothing of doubt as to whom his shafis were sped, 
and whom he describes as ‘the Achilles” of the Senate, 
essays to bring down from his high standing one repre- 
senting his own Commonwealth, with unsurpassed ability, 
in the other branch of the Legislature. ‘The attack was 
little to have been expected from that quarter. A scene 
of disgraceful disorder, such as the Speaker says he had 
never witnessed in ten years’ experience here, doubt- 
less gratified the cherished feelings of the member into 
the delusive fancy of a triumph worthy his achievement. 
Sir, I shall not attempt encomiums upon that distinguish- 
ed statesman. It is unnecessary for me--it cannot be 
required of any man—to come forward in his defence. 
His character, his services, his actions, his opinions, the 
efforts of his transcendent powers, are before the world. 
They speak out for him in a voice that cannot be silenced. 
They stand forth in full view, and no man can obscure 
or blot them from the history of this country. It has 
been exceedingly painful to me to take a part, and es- 
pecially the part Ll have taken, in this debate. Recol- 
lections of the past are thronging in my mind, and 
weigh me down in sadness—almust in silence. Gladly 
would [| have been spared this day. But, sir, when 
those whom I hold in honor and respect—whom the 
country holds high—high in its estimation, are made the 
object of attack such as we have witnessed, I should 
miserably fail in my own sense of duty were [ to sit in 
silence. The day has not long gone by since I saw those 
who now give sanction to this attack, and the party to 
which they belong, gladly, ay, anxiously, seeking the aid 
of the powerful arm of that great champion and defend- 
er of the constitution; since I saw this administration, 
reeling and tottering as it did under the tremendous 
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blows of men of giant strength from the chivalric region 
of the South, beseeching the unfailing support of that 
same undaunted hand. I refer to no preceding admin- 
istrations, which leaned, and leaned with confidence, 
upon him, as upon a pillar of immoveable strength; but 
I wish to tell the honorable member from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Avams] that not one of the friends who now rally 
round the object of his attack will falter in his course. 
Not one will be shaken in his confidence and attachment. 
We shall stand by him, let who will desert, let who 
will vituperate. But after all, sir, how little is there, 
upon merely personal considerations and preferences, 
to justify the feelings of anxiety which we cannot re- 
press, for the advancement of any man, however able, 
however estimable. We are admonished of the frailty 
of human attachments and human hopes. How wise is 
it that the future is hid from our view; that we cannot 
lift the veil which shuts out from our observation the end 
of our own best and wisest exertions! Much, how 
much, of our ardor might be abated; how might our 
arms be paralyzed, if we could look beyond the present 
hour, and behold the fulfilment which the future holds 
in store! If, sir, I could raise this impenetrable curtain, 
and look forward to the future as I can look back upon 
the past, ardently as I desire, for the good of our com- 
mon country and his own fame, and much as I would 
now do to promote the elevation of that distinguished 
statesman to the highest places of power--every desire 
might fail—every effort cease. Yes, sir, if I should see 
him descending from that lofty eminence, soured, disap- 
pointed, vindictive--forgetful of his own character, and 
of the friends who had stood by him in the hour of need; 
if I should see the infirmities of our nature--the lower 
and baser passions--mastering and expelling all the no- 
ble and generous properties which I know belong to his 
heart; if I should see him betraying and abandoning the 
cause which he now upholds, making his friends to hang 
their heads in very shame and confusion—-I do not say, 
sir, that 1 would pray Heaven to blast all our efforts in 
the cause of our country—-but rather would I see his 
sun go down now, even from its high noon, so that it 
leave us a glorious light to cheer, and animate, and 
guide, and to which we could turn our eyes with high 
and heart-stirring pride: rather would I see this, than to 
behold him putting off the mighty armor of Achilles, 
which no man can wear, to act his perjured part who 
by fraud levelled the proud walls of Troy tothe dust; 
rather this, far rather, than to see him lingering on 
the stage of political action, behind his time, ** the 
derision of his enemies--the melancholy pity of his 
friends.” 
Note by Mr. Evans. 


Some expressions are quoted in the preceding re- 
marks as having been used by Mr. Apams, which are 
not contained in the report of his speech which was pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer. To enable those 
who have had access to that report only to understand 
the propriety of the quotations, the subjoined extract is 
given from the speech published in the Globe, where it 
first appeared, under his revision, as it is understood. 
Some other differences also exist between the two re- 
ports, but they are not material to be noticed, to the 
understanding of these remarks. 


Ex!ract.--** It was said, sir, that there had been thril- 
ling and unexampled eloquence of indignation at this 
conspiracy of man-worship, servility, anc corruption, 
displayed by the House of Representatives in that ap- 
propriation of three millions for the contingent necessa- 
ry defence of the country from foreign aggression; but 
I trust that I have already shown, to the satisfaction of 
this House, that all that eloquence was gratuitous, and 
all that indignation wastefully squandered away; some 
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small portion of which might have been profitably ex- 
pended upon the foreign treaty-breakers, under whose 
injustice our own country was smarting. This indigna- 
tion, and the temper with which it was manifested by 
these repeated insults to the House, did strike me as so 
extraordinary, and, I must add, so unreasonable, that it 
was impossible to avoid the inquiry, where the real 
sting of that three million appropriation did lay, and 
what it was that had excited this tempest of passion 
against it?) And I thought the true motive was discern- 
ible in that unanimous vote of two hundred and seven- 
teen ayes, in the House, demanding that the execution of 
the treaty should be insisted on. That vote, however 
overlooked then, or now, had been neither unseen nor 
unfelt. It was not only a departure from the do-nothing 
policy of the Senate, but might be felt to contain a pun- 
gent, though tacit, rebuke upon that paralytic policy. 
The three million ‘appropriation was the complement 
and efficient energy of the unanimous vote of the pre- 
ceding day. That vote was exclusively the act of the 
House. The appropriation required the concurring 
vote of the Senate; and thet vote would have made the 
Senate the unwilling accessary to implied censure upon 
its own quietism under foreign wrong. The vote of the 
House could not be nullified, but its efficient operations 
might be unnerved, by the refusal of the appropria- 
tion; and so the bloodless ghost of executive dictation, 
and man-worship, and servility, were conjured up; and 
the overbearing arrogance of votes to adhere, and mes- 
sages to remind, was substituted, for the deficiency of 
better reasons, for refusing the appropriation.” 

When Mr. Evans concluded his remarks, several 
members rose and addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYNUM obtained the floor, but, the hour being 
late, he moved an adjournment; which was carried. 


Fripay, January 29, 
LAST YEAR’S FORTIFICATION BILL. 

The House resumed the consideration of the following 
resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. Q. Apams: 

Resolved, That so much of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Congress at the commence- 
ment of the present session as relates to the failure, at 
the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, be referred to 
a select committee, with instructions to inquire into, 
and report to the House, the causes and circumstances 
of the failure of that bill. 

The question pending being the amendment of 
Mr. Wixutams, of North Carolina, to amend the reso- 
lution by adding thereto the words ** with power to send 
for persons and papers”-- 

Mr. BYNUM said it was with sincere regret that he 
found himself compelled to address the House on the 
present occasion; but he had rights which he was bound 
to sustain, whenever they were invaded by friend or ene- 
my. Hehad not risen for the purpose of making any 
thing like an electioneering speech. He protested 
against electioneering for Presidents in the House, and 
in every other legislative body. The people of the 
United States, in their sovereign capacity, had the ex- 
clusive right to do that; and the House of Representa- 
tives never should make a President. He knew that 
there was an opinion abroad, thatin the Congress of the 
United States was combined the greater part of the in- 
telligence, and some had thought that it contained the 
greater part of the virtue, of the country; but he was 
not one of those who subscribed to that doctrine. He 
believed there was to be found more virtue and intelli- 
gence out of Congress than in it; and he felt proud that 
it Was Sv. 


Sv long as the people were intelligent and yirtuous, 
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he feared no usurper inthe White House, nor league of 
demagogues in any other branch of the ‘Legislature. 
He would not be the Cato on that floor to electioneer 
for any man for President, nor did he believe that any 
effort made there would make one. The present Con- 
gress stood redeemed on that subject. Not many years 
since a President was attempted to be made in another 
quarter. Denunciations of a serious nature were made 
against him, and the people were called upon to sustain 
them. What did the people say? They said, away with 
your denunciations; we call for facts, and will be gov- 
erned by facts; and the people did decide. But, nothing 
daunted with that, they were trying to play the same 
game over again. The batteries had been opened on 
that floor, for the purpose of firing away on public opin- 
ion. Hecame here for the purpose of discharging his 
duty as a representative of the people, and would do 
that fearlessly; but he did not come here to make a 
President, or to unmake one. The gentleman from 
Virginia had told us that, upon the issue of the question 
under consideration, depended the presidential election 

He admitted the superior sagacity of that gentleman; 
but for the life of him he could not determine how its 
termination would either make Judge White or Mr. Van 
Buren President. The gentleman from Virginia had 
said that he (Mr. B.) had thrown obstacles in the way 
of an examination to prove corruption in certain gentle- 
men of the House. He was at a loss to know what the 
gentleman meant. He would go into an jinvestigation 
as far as that gentleman dare go. 

Mr. WISE said he did not charge tbe gentleman with 
throwing obstacles in his way. The gentleman could 
throw no stumblingblock in his way. He did say that 
the gentleman had been very particular to say that it 
was not proved that the House was responsible for the 
failure of the appropriation bill. He did not know 
whether that was meant or not meant; and he was not 
disposed to join issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. BYNUM was glad to find that the gentleman did 
not accuse him of throwing obstacles in his way. He 
was opposed to no investigation. But the gentleman 
from Virginia had made a serious charge against some 
of the most prominent members of the House, and 
against the President of the United States. He under- 
stood the gentleman to say that the three million appro- 
priation was procured, or attempted to be procured, by 
certain individuals in the House, for secret service 
money. 

Mr. WISE said he repeated that he understood that 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
knew that the President desired it, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had told us that he 
knew of it; but, instead of communicating it to the 
House officially, they only informed a few individuals 
of it, and told them to say nothing about it. 

Mr. BYNUM said the gentleman had not answered 
him at all. He would go with the gentleman, if he 
would accept of his feeble company, in the investigation. 
He asked him again if he understood him right when he 
said the appropriation was to be procured for secret 
service money? 

Mr. WISE said he had answered the question, and he 
thought the gentleman from North Carolina was in the 
secret; but, as he was not, he would ask the honorable 
Speaker of the House, who ought to tell; he would ask 
honorable members of the House if the appropriation 
was wanted for secret service money, or was it wanted 
for the defence of the country? 

Mr. BYNUM said he asked for a direct answer. He 
had understood the gentleman to have made the asser- 
tion directly. If the President had attempted to impose 
on the House for the purpose of extracting three millions 
for secret seryice money, he was for carrying the inves- 
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tigation to the White House. He was for probing it to 
the bottom. If he understood the gentleman right, he 
was for purging the House of corruption, and the W hite 
House of despotism. Mr. B. said he had not the ability, 
he had not the intellectual power, to do that; and if the 
gentleman from Virginia had, Judge White might step 
aside, and he would go for him for President, because 
he could do more than any other man in America. But 
he thought he understood the gentleman to oppose the 
resolution under consideration. He thought the gentle- 
man ought to have seen the necessity of adopting the 
resolution, or something like it, for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to carry on his inve stigation. The gentleman 
from Virginia had also said that there was a trained band 
in the House; ; but the gentleman did not tell us who be- 
longed to that trained band. It was but a short time 
since the gentleman professed to belong to that same 
band. 

Mr. WISE said, let me plead not guilty of belonging 
to that band--never in my life. 

Mr. BYNUM said that the gentleman had been elected 
by professing to belong to that party; and, if Mr. B. un- 
derstood him rightly, he was favorable to the principles 
of the present administration, and came to Congress a 
supporter of the President; and he appealed to the 
members who were in Congress at that time to sustain 
him in the assertion. 

Mr. WISE said, when he spoke of the trained band, 


he meant the trained band of the party on the night of 


the Sd March, 1835; and he begged leave to make a 
distinction between the friends of the President and the 
friends of the party. 

Mr. BYNUM said he confessed that the gentleman 
had got into an inexplicable difficulty. Ie had divided 
the friends of the President fro n the friends of the party 
He saw that the gentleman’s perspicacity was too keen n 
for him to follow. The gentleman had stated, in the 
commencement of this harangue, that he would tell the 
whole truth. But he had not told us that there were 
presidential partisans on the other side of the House. 
There were other parties besides the Van Buren party. 
There were a number of gentlemen elected under the 
influence of the President’s name, but when they came 
to Congress they were suddenly changed to the other 
side. 

Mr. B. was proceeding in his remarks, when 

Mr. ASHIEY called for the orders of the day. 

Some conversation took place between Messrs 
WHITTLESEY, BELL, PATTON, WISE, PEYTON, 


ADAMS, EVANS, and the CIIAIR, as to the right of 


the gentleman from Missouri to submit the motion for 
the orders of the day, the House having suspended the 
rules, in order to enable the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to introduce the resolution under discussion. 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion was in order, 
and that the pending debate, under the rules, could only 
be continued, at that time, by a vote of two thirds. 

Mr. WISE then moved to suspend the rules for the 
purpose of —e the discussion on the resolution to 
progress, and called for the yeas and nays on his motion; 
which were ordered, and were as follows 

Yras—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Bell, Bond, Bunch, 
John Calhoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carter, Childs, 
Nathaniel Hf. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Cushing, 
Denny, Rice Garland, Granger, Grayson, Griffin, Ham- 
mond, Hardin, Harper, Ingham, Jarvis, Lincoln, Love, 
Samson Mason, Maury, McComas, McKay, McKennan, 
McKeon, Mercer, Miller, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Frank- 
lin Pierce, Pettigrew, P eyton, Rencher, Robertson, 
Russell, Shields, Spangler, Storer, Waddy Thompson, 
White, Lewis Williams, Wise—48. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Ieman Allen, Anthony, Ash, 


Ashley, Banks, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Boon, 
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Borden, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Burns, 
Bynum, W iliam B. Calhoun, Carr, Casey, George 
Chambers, John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, 
John F. H. Claiborne, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, 
Cramer, Crane, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, 
Dickson, Drowhgoole, Dunlap, Efner, Evans, Everett, 
Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, 
William K. Fuller, James Garland, Gillet, Glascock, 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, 
Hannegan, Hard, Harlan, Samuel S. Harri ison, Albert 
G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hazeltine, Hen- 
derson, Hiester, Hoar, Holsey, Hopkins, Howell, Hub- 
ley, Hunt, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Jabez 
Jackson, Janes, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, 
| Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin 
| Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingen- 

smith, Lane, Lansing, Lawler, Lawrence, Gideon Lee, 

Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, 

Lyon, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Martin, William Mason, 

Moses Mason, May, McKim, McLene, Montgomery, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Owens, Page, Parker, Patter- 

son, Patton, lates J. Pearce, James x Pearce, Phelps, 
| Phillips, Pinckney, Potts, Reed, John Reynolds, Joseph 
' Reynolds, Ripley, ‘Roane, Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, 

Augustine H. Shepperd, Shinn, Sloane, Smith, Sprague, 

Standefer, Steele, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, John 
| Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turner, Turrill, Underwood, 
| Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, 
| Weeks, Whittlesey, Sherrod Wilhams—160. 

So the House refused to suspend the rules. 

Several engrossed bills were then read a third time 
and passed. 

Mr. HAWES, of Kentucky, moved that when the 
House adjourn, it should adjourn to Monday. 

‘rhe motion not being in order, he moved that the rules 
of the House be suspended to allow of the resolution. 

The vote being taken, there werc, ayes 84, noes 61. 

So the House refused to suspend the rules. 
} Mr. ANTHONY moved that the House do now ad 
juurn. 
| rhe vote was taken by tellers, 
ayes 62, noes 59. 

So the House adjourned. 


and the result was, 


_—— 


SATURDAY, JANUARY oD, 

Phe question of order arising on the appeal froma 
decision of the Chair, taken by Mr. Avams on the pre- 
tation of a petition praying the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, ¢ 
been postponed to this day, 
| Mr. ADAMS said that the House had already decided 
| the question of appeal upon another petition. He should 
| therefore move to lay the motion on the table. 

After some conversation between Messrs. BRIGGS, 
ADAMS, and the CHAIR, Mr. ADAMS withdrew his 
appeal, and the question on the reception of the petition 
was laid over to Monday. 

SUFFERERS IN FLORIDA. 

Mr. WHITE, Florida, asked leave to introdu 1 

solution relating to the unfortunate situation of the 
‘Territory of Florida at this time 

Objection being made, 

Mr. WHITE moved to suspend the rules; which was 
agreed to; and he then submitted the following joint re 
olution: 

«6 Re volved by the Senate } / II of Repre sentatir 
of the United Stat f America in Congress assembled, 
that the President of the United States be authorized 
to cause rations to be delivered from th public stores 
to the unfortunate sufferers who have been driven from 


} ] 


sen 


having 
S 


| their homes by Indian depredations, until they can be 
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re-established in their possessions, and enabled to pro- 
cure provisions for the sustenance of themselves and 
families.” 

Mr. WHITE hopea the House would direct the reso- 
lution to be engrossed without commitment. The docu- 
ments which had been laid on our tables had afforded 
all the requisite information on the subject. He would 
not occupy the attention of the House longer than to 
say that five hundred families had been driven from 
their homes in consequence of the war, and had been 
reduced from a state of comfort and affluence to the ut- 
most want. They were now hanging on the remnant of 
our army for protection, and were without provisions, 
or the means of obtaining them. After the vote of the 
House making appropriations to repress the hostilities 
of the Indians, for which he was very grateful, and 
after the repeated appropriations of money for the re- 
lief of these very hostile Indians, when they were starv- 
ing, One appropriation of $30,000 having been made at 
his instance, he trusted that the House would not ob- 


ple, until they could find means of providing for them- 
selves. He had called upon the President, and asked 


provisions from the commissariat, and he replied that he 
could not, but that it would afford him much pleasure 
to do it if Congress would give him the power. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY rose, not, he said, to oppose the 
resolution, but to suggest to the gentleman the propri- 
ety of rendering it more definite in its terms. It was 
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Mr. WHITE stated that they had now joined the 
army, declared war against the hostiles, and drawn ra 
tions as attached to the army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, moved to insert, after 
the word ‘‘sufferers,” ‘* wlro are unable to provide for 
themselves;” which was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKS inquired if there was any precedent for 
this resolution. It struck him that it set a precedent of 
no trifling importance-—one under which a hundred mil- 
lions might be taken from the Treasury. He felt as 
much for the distresses of these people as any one 
could; but he thought the House ought to reflect a little 
before they established so dangerous a precedent. He 
hoped the resolution would lie over till Monday, to af- 
ford time for consideration. 

Mr. PATTON was very glad, he said, that the gentle- 
man from Maine had made the inquiry whether there was 
any precedent for this measure; and he thought it proper 
also to make the further inquiry, whether there was any 


' c tu | principle by which it could be sustained. He had very 
ject to relieve the necessities of these unfortunate peo- 


little doubt that the difficulty suggested could be removed, 
for he did not believe there was any considerable error 


as ; “eek ed | or abuse in legislation that could not be sustained by some 
him if he would not give an order to furnish them with 


precedent, real or supposed. Precedents, instead of 
being guides to direct, ought to be beacons to warn us. 
He adverted to the act for the relief of the sufferers on 
the Niagara frontier, and to the abuses practised under it 

Mr. GRANGER, of New York, rose and said: Mr. 


| Speaker, in the little observation I have had of men and 


too indefinite as to the amount of the rations, and the | 


time for which they were to be furnished. The inhab- 
itants ought not to be subsisted by the Government 


longer than their indigent circumstances rendered it 
necessary. 


Mr. BOON thought the latter clause of the resolution | 


too indefinite. They should be provided for until they 
were able to sustain themselves and families. 


Mr. BEALE moved to amend by striking out all after | 


the word ‘* possessions.” 
_Mr. WHITE accepted the amendment as a modifica- 
tion, 

Mr. PARKER said the resolution ought to be limited 
to some definite term, say two or three months. He 
hoped it would be postponed till Monday, in order that 
Congress might act more advisedly upon the matter. 


Mr. WHITE hoped, he said, that it would not be 


postponed. The resolution only contemplated relief 


until the inhabitants could be re-established in their | 


homes, or fly to some place of safety. At present they 
were pressed on all sides by the savages; their houses 
were burned, their plantations laid waste, their negroes 


carried off, and, in fine, they were starving for bread. | communication, with all the documents relating to the 
If any relief was to be afforded to them, it must be done | Indian war, and which contained all the information that 


promptly. 

Mr. PARKER was not, he said, opposed to the ob- 
ject of the resolution; but, while we provided relief, 
we should take care that the public service was not pre- 


judiced by it. We would rather vote for some specific 
sum, sav $50,000. 


things, I have learned that precedent is often used to re 
strain our generous impulses, but seldom to impel us to 
generous action. In the little time I have been here, I 
have not been so much gratified with any thing that has 
occurred, as I have been at the prompt manner in which 
this House has stepped forward to provide means for cat 
rying on the war in Florida. Whilst we have been with- 
out any official information from the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, whilst the newspapers, and the 
newspapers alone, have been discussing the question 
whether censure should rest upon one of the Depart 
ments or upon the commanding officer in Florida, this 
House and the other branch of the Legislature have 
stepped forward to sustain this war, although no requi 
sition has been made by the Chief Magistrate of the na 
tion. Sir, | rejoice that they have done so. 

(Mr. Campre ene rose to explain, and Mr. G. yield- 
ed the floor. 

Mr. C. said that great injustice had been done in the 
newspapers to the course pursued by the Departments. 
The Committee of Ways and Means had been furnished 


| with the first communication on which they acted, by the 


Secretary of War. They next day received a second 


was requisite. ‘The documents bad not gone forth to 
the public, which was an extraordinary circumstance. 
They certainly were sent by the committee to the House, 


| and ought to have accompanied the bill, and been printed 


Mr. EVERETT said he would submit to the gentle- | 


man from Florida the propriety of extending the same 
relief to the friendly Indians near Fort Brooke. By a 
letter received yesterday from that quarter, he was in- 


formed that three hundred Indians had been in that vi- | 


cinity for six or eight months, prepared to emigrate; 
that provision had not been made for their removal, nor 
for their subsistence in the mean time; that, in view of 
their emigration, they had been ordered not to plant the 
last season; and, from their destitute condition, fears 
were entertained of their going over to the enemy; that 
even surprise was expressed that they yet remained 


faithful. 


and sent to the Senate. If they had, the erroneous im 
pression as to the remissness of the Departments or the 
Executive would not bave gone into the newspapers. 
It was not the fault of the Executive, or of the Commit 
tee of Ways and Means, that this had not been done. } 
Mr. G. resumed. If the gentleman had listened to 
me a little louger, he would have discovered that I in- 
tended no censure on the Executive; but as he has cho 
sen to challenge me to speak, I do say that the history 
of this nation can present nothing like the silence which 
has existed upon this subject. I do say, that whilst this 
hall has been ringing with plaudits upon our administra- 
tion, and whilst we have been ca'lecd upon day after day 
to hunt up the bones of dead quarrels here, whilst your 
settlements haye been laid waste and desolate, no com- 
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munication has been made to this House, as a branch of | 
the Government. Whatever information you have, even 
upon the gentleman’s own showing, is a letter from the 
Secretary of War to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

[Mr. Camprecenc. That letter contained all that was 
necessary. } 

Mr. G. continued. Sir, I repeat that, with a war 
known to exist in this country, we have been occupied 
in hunting up the possibility, not only of a war which 
might take place hereafter with a foreign nation, but also 
to discover whether a war was last year likely to have 
existed. We have war enough upon our hands to take 
care of. The war-cry is up in the woods, the tomahawk 
glitters in the sunbeam, the scalping-knife is urged to its 
cruel duty, the flower of your chivalry is strewed along 
the plain, and yet every department of this administra- 
tion is as dumb as the bleeding victims of this inglorious 
contest. This would not have been said, sir, if the gen- 


tleman from New York had not cut short what I intended 
to say. 


The situation of Florida is unlike that of the country | 
alluded to by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Patron. ] 
If I understand the character of that Territory, it is not 
susceptible of sustaining a dense population within its 
borders. There are now but few inhabitants, and those | 
spread over a large expanse of country; and when they 
are driven in from their settlements, unless the Govern- 
ment extends its aid, they must inevitably perish. They 
are not like the sufferers on the Niagara frontier, who | 
fell back upon a country as rich in agricultural products | 
as any other section of the Union. 

fam not afraid of the precedent to be furnished by | 
this resolution. In legislating for a suffering people, I | 
want no precedent but that which my Creator has plant- 
ed in my bosom. 1 do not believe that we sit here with | 
the sympathies of our nature chilled and frozen by the | 
mere force of the oath which we have taken. Ido not | 
believe that our duty requires that they should be thus | 
chilled and frozen. 1 believe that the existence of this | 
Government depends upon its extending its fostering 
hand to the unfortunate, whenever it can be done within 
the limits of the constitution. Especially should this be | 
the case, where the sufferers reside within a Territory, 
and have no State Government to which they can look 
for succor. Such is the true course to be pursued in 
this nation; and then our people will feel that they are 
indeed members of one common family; and that, whilst 
they bear equal burdens, they are the equal recipients 
of the bounty and protection of Government. 

Mr. LANE said he regretted the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Guancen, ] for whom he entertained the kind 
est feelings of respect, had not sought a more fit occa- | 
sion to indulge in bitter remarks against the Executive, | 
and those who sustain him in this House. 

Phe resolution has for its object the immediate relief 
of the citizens of Florida, whose country has been deso- 
lated, whose houses and property have been destroyed, 
by an unexpected savage war upon its innocent and de- 
fenceless inhabitants—men, women, and children, in a 
state of starvation—a scene that can but call for the com. | 
miseration of every sympathetic bosom. 





Yes, sir, upon this resolution, calling for action and 
unanimity, the honorable gentleman from New York 
has deemed it his duty to arraign the Executive for neg- | 
lect of duty, for being deaf to the cries of women and | 
children, while the scalping-knife is urged to its bloody | 
office; that this House, instead of suppressing this war, 
and defei:Jing the country, have been seeking other | 
cause of war, and hunting for the buried of the last 
session. 
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Mr. Speaker, with what justice are those charges 


made? ‘The honorable gentleman from Florida [Mr. | 


| violate the constitut 
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Wurre] has informed the House again and again that 


| the President of the United States has promptly done 


all in his power to suppress the savage and relieve the 
country. And whenever the subject has been present- 
ed to this House, it has been taken up and acted upon 
with a promptness unknown to legislation. To consider 
the present resolution, the rules of the House have been 
suspended. 

No matter, however, what the subject or the occa- 
sion, a dash at the Executive or his friends is to be ex- 
pected from some one of the opposition. 

Sir, if ever there was a time or an occasion in legis- 
lation when men might indulge all the nobler feelings 
of the soul--when, to pause for precedents in legisla- 
tion, or to consult the letter of the constitution, would 
be cruel--this is that time and that occasion. If aught 
could have dried up the sympathies of my heart, (always, 
and I trust ever will be, open to the cries of distress, ) the 
remarks of the honorable gentleman from New York 
would have done it. But, he trusted, neither the injus- 


| tice of the remarks, nor the spirit of party it was so well 


calculated to awaken, will influence a single vote on the 
adoption of the resolution. 


Mr. HOLSEY said, when a suffering people had been 


| driven from their homes, and left without the means of 


sustaining themselves, that then it was the duty of the 
Government to extend to them relief. In the present 
case, the inhabitants of a portion of Florida were cut off 


| by the savages from any settlement where they could 
| have an opportunity of supporting themselves by their 


own exertions, and surrounded on all parts by a wilder- 
ness. In such a state of the case, he considered it to be 
the duty of the Government to support those people 
until they could be restored to their homes. If the in- 
habitants of Florida had been thrown back on a frontier 
teeming with all the luxuries of the earth, then the ap 
plication of the strength given them by their Creator 
would have been sufficient for their sustenance, without 
the aid of Government. If the inhabitants had been 
thrown on the frontiers of Georgia and Alabama, then 
we might apply the principle of the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Parrox.] There are about 500 soldiers 
in that country, and they cannot procure the necessaries 
of life; and when men, with arms in their hands, cannot 


| procure subsistence, how was it to be supposed that the 


| suffering inhabitants could survive without the aid of 
| the Government? 


A Government that will not extend 
protection and relief to its own citizens is unworthy the 
name of a Government. 

Mr. HAWES proposed to amend the resolution, by 
striking out the word ‘* sufferers,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, ** women, children, and men unable to bear 
arms.” 

Mr. Hf. said it would be apparent that his object was 
to confine the operation of the resolution to those who 
were incapable of bearing arms in defence of their coun 
try. If individuals capable of bearing arms were in the 
field, rations would be issued to them as a matter of 
course, and they should be nowhere but in the field of 


} battle, in defence of their firesides and their homes 


Feed men up, and stuff them with rations, and, my word 
for it, (said Mr. H.,) there is no fighting. But let them 
depend upon themselves, let them have the soldier’s ra- 


| tions as the soldier gets them, in the field; let them be 


hungry at times, and then they will fight fast enough. 
Those who were unable to arm in defence of their coun- 
try he would relieve; those capable of bearing arms 
should earn their rations by being found on the field ot 
battle. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he wished to relieve these people 
from their deplorable condition, but was not willing to 
m or transcend the powers of the 
G vernment about it. He should never give a yote pred- 
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icated on the idea that this House was a charitable insti- { 


tution. 


He had often felt his heart warmed with the | 


mere imagination of what he would do for the relief of | 


the suffering, were these splendid resources his. They 
not being his to dispose of, he could give nothing from 
them on the ground of sympathy or charity. But this 
Government is bound to protect its citizens against inva- 
ding enemies—-the people of Florida just as much as any 
others—no more, no less. 
the attacks, or want of men or arms, we are not able to 
protect them in their houses and at home, where we are 
bound to do it, we must do it where we can: take them 
under the immediate wing of the army. This protection 


must be real--not only from the tomahawk and scalping- | 


knife, but from inevitable starvation caused by the ene- 
my. The richest man might starve, if chased into the 
wilderness by the scalping-knife. Shall we be bound to 
save him from the scalping-knife and let him starve in 
the wilderness before he can return to his means? If 
these people are driven from their homes by an invading 
foe, and unable to sustain themselves in any other way, 


If, from the suddenness of | 


1 feel confident it is our literal duty to defend them in | 


that way; not only from death at the hand of the savage, 
but from starvation, the immediate consequence of the 
pursuit of the savage; and if the resolution be now 
framed, or shall be altered, so as that none will be provi- 
ded for but such as we are bound to defend, and cannot 
otherwise defend, and who cannot protect or provide for 
themselves, I will vote for it. 

Mr. GLASCOCK had hoped, at least, that, upon a 
subject like this, nothing would have transpired to have 


disturbed the harmony of this debate, and that they | 


should have had immediate action upon it. He regretted 
that any thing should have been thrown out in the way 
of censure upon the Government; and he had no hesita- 


tion in expressing his firm belief that, so far as related | 


to the depredations in Florida, and all which had grown | 


out of if, no department of the Government was in any 
way to blame. 
transaction, cach department had faithfully performed its 
duty. Mr. G. felt but litle disposed to say any thing on 
a question like that, nor should he have said a word but 
for the remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Grancen.}] He would, however, tell that gentleman 


He believed that, throughout the whole | 


that, whatever he might suppose to influence the mem. | 


bers of the administration on questions of this kind; yet, 
ifa war came, whether foreign, domestic, or otherwise, 
the friends of the administration would be found as 


ready and as willing to protect the Government and | 
their fellow-citizens as any of the gentlemen of the op- | 


posite side. The time might yet come when the coun- 


try would see which would, and which would not, be | 


refidy and willing to step forward in her defence. 
With regard to the resolution, he hoped it would be 


| and proper public spirit. 


adopted immediately. He did not know that it was actu- | 


ally necessary; for if the commissary general, or the per- 
son authorized to issue rations, had acted as Mr. G. 
would have done under the same circumstances, he had 
not waited for any preliminary action on the part of the 
Government. If the necessities of the inhabitants de- 
manded it, he should, without consulting any department 
of the Government, promptly have dealt out to them, 
trusting to the magnanimity and liberality of the Govern- 
ment for his vindication. ‘The case, however, would be 
hopeless, should this resolution be delayed or rejected. 
The knowledge of such a disposition of it would reach 
that section of the country in a short time, and the con- 
sequence would be, that those who had charge of the 
public supplies there would refuse all aid; for they 
would say, Congress had refused them the power; or, 


if they did, they must do it at their own expense. | 
He hoped, therefore, that there would be no further 
here could be no necessity for postponing it. 


delay 
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It was a plain question, which needed no time for reflec 
tion, and he felt perfectly satisfied, in his own mind, con- 
flicted with no provision of the constitution. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said he rose to appeal to 
those who intended to vote for the resolution under con 
sideration, not to discuss it farther, as it was of the ut 
most importance that whatever was done should be done 
promptly. He could not repress the expression of his 
astonishment that, upon such a question, gentlemen were 
disposed to use such measured phraseology, and to em 
ploy such refined limitations, to prevent our excessive 
humanity from too great enlargement by the Executive. 
The resolution proposed to relieve sufferers, driven 
from their homes by a desolating war, in the origin of 
which they had no participation, but in the consequences 
of which their lives and property had been destroyed, to 
an extent almost unexampled in the history of savage 
warfare. Uponsuch a question, he wished the House 
to proceed to the vote, and let those who doubt about 
precedents look for them in the uniform practice of 
every year, for ten years past, as the journals bear testi 
mony. He had been honored with a seat in the House 
for ten years, and he could say with confidence that a 
precedent was to be found at every session. 

This was no party question, and he trusted that 
the attention of the House would not be diverted 
to other topics connected with it, which might be made 
the subject of future investigation. ‘This bloody war, 
now raging on our frontier, was not produced by 
any acts of the people who were plundered and murder- 
ed, nor by causes which they could, by any foresight or 
courage, control or prevent. It grew out of the relations 
between the Government of the United States and these 
Indians. <A treaty was entered into for their removal to 
the west of the Mississippi; they complained of this trea 
ty, and were indulged for another year by the Govern- 
ment, upon a solemn pledge, signed by all the chiefs, to 
remove this winter. The time arrived, and they viola- 
ted this convention, and commenced this scene of de 
struction upon the peaceable, unsuspecting, and unof 
fending inhabitants of Florida. Whether the Govern 
ment took these precautionary measures in advance of 
such a crisis is a matter that will be inquired into, and 
ought to be, and shall be, investigated. Whatever fault 
may have been committed, (if any, which he did not 
charge, ) that, however, would be inquired into, and it 
was due to the people of Florida, and to the Government, 
that it should be inquired into. He took pleasure in say- 
ing that, from the moment of the commencement of ac 
tual hostilities, no Government could have taken more 
energetic measures for the speedy termination of the 
war than the President and Secretary of War had done. 
They have done every thing he had asked with alacrity 
It is (said Mr. W.) the mis 
fortune of our country that the miserable handful of 
men, called the army of the United States, are scatter- 
ed over a frontier of four thousand miles in extent, and 
could not be concentrated at any one point untila great 
portion of your territory is desolated. The command 
ing general, with fourteen companies under his com 
mand, was enabled only to bring into the fight 250 reg- 
ulars, who fought with a spirit and gallantry never su! 
passed in a conflict with the Indians. I know General 
Clinch to be as prudent and as brave a man as the arm) 
can boast of, and in that desperate battle of Wythlaco 
chee he threw himselfin front of the lines, and animated 
his soldiers by hisexample. If he had pursued the enc 
my, leaving his 54 wounded men, he would have most 
probably shared the fate of the gallant and unfortunate 
Dade and his brave companions, without even a wound- 
ed man to tell the melancholy story of the bloody 
tragedy, 

We are not now to considgr the conduct of the admin 
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istration, nor the acts of our militarycommanders. The 
good or bad deeds of either are not now to be discussed 
or passed upon. All this belongs to history, and may 
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Sufferers in Florida. 


| 


} 


bé examined when I make an appeal, which I shall do, | 


for an indemnification of the inhabitants who have been 





ruined for the want of an adequate protection of this } 


Government. 
and children of respectable planters, recently in the en- 


a e . | 
The question now is, whether the women | 


~ . 1 
joyment of peace, happiness, and contentment, suddenly | 
driven from their homes by a merciless and savage ene- | 


my, and forced into your military cantonments, to es- 


starve because the President has no power to relieve 
them without a vote of Congress. 
ject of Government, if we are coolly and calmly to sit 
here talking about precedents? It is a case for a pre- 
cedent, if none existed; and it is one which in all 
time would stand as a principle, to which humanity and 
justice can point as worthy of an American Congress. 
And are there no precedents to quiet the conscience of 
the gentleman from Maine? [Mr. Panxs.] Let us look 
for authority in our legislation. Several years ago these 
merciless barbarians who have committed these outrages 
were themselves in a state of starvation, and Congress 
appropriated, by 
member from Maine voting for the bill,) a large sum to 
feed these Indians, without any pretext of a treaty, law, 
or precedent; and yet we want to search for precedents 
for an important principle to feed those who have been 
reduced to starvation by the enemies of this Govern- 
ment, growing out of the acts of the United States. The 
gentleman would doubtless have voted for the Indians, 
but not for these unfortunate sufferers, many of whom 
have been reduced from affluence to penury by a sav- 
age enemy. 
the history of the past. Congress appropriated money 
to send provisions to Caraccas, some years ago, to relieve 
the distresses of the people of South America. The 
President, out of an appropriation for repressing hostil- 
ities of the Indians on the Michigan frontier, ordered 
rations to be delivered to the suffering inhabitants until 
the end of the war. The settlers at New Madrid were 
indemnified for the damages occasioned by an earth- 
quake; and, at every session since I have been in Con- 
vress, a vote has been taken here to distribute wood to 
the suffering poor of this city. If gentlemen want pre- 
cedents, they have them in the repeated acts of this 
Government in charity for the visitations of Providence. 
Sir, here are precedents; and, with these before us, what 
are you to say to these people who have been ruined by 
the acts of the enemies of the country, and having es- 
caped upon a sparse and thinly inhabited frontier, 
are to be told that they have only escaped the savage 
tomahawk and scalping-knife to perish by starvation? 

I have had occasion before to express my gratitude to 
this Congress, and that of the generous people I repre- 
sent, for the appropriations which have been made with 
such unanimity, and for the suspension of all the rules, 
to enable me to offer this proposition, and I expect a 
still more signal occasion for expressing it in the vote 
which [ now confidently expect to carry consolation and 
comfort to the hearts of those who look to you for pro- 
tection in this calamitous crisis. 

Mr. TURRILL did not rise to discuss this subject, but 
merely to make a few remarks, that he might be dis- 
tinctly understood in the vote he was about to give. 


t 


Sir, what is the ob- | 


If authority is wanted, let us look back to | 
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Mr. T.,) the honorable gentleman commenced his re- 
marks by saying that, whatever may have been the fault 
of the Government, it was evident that now was not the 
time to inquire into the causes which have produced the 
unfortunate state of things in Florida. He believed, 
however, that it was due to his constitutents that the in- 
quiry should be made, but that inquiry ought to be left 
for another occasion; and, sir, (said Mr. T.,) for the last 
two or three days, whenever this subject has been be- 
fore the House, the honorable gentleman has repeatedly 


j | stated, and with great emlipasis, too, that the citizens of 
cape the tomahawk and scalping-knife, are to be left to | 


Florida have been placed in their present unfortunate 
situation by the acts of this Government, and without 
any fault of theirown. Mr. T. said if he voted for the 
resolution, he should not do so because he believed the 
Executive justly chargeable with any the slightest omis- 
sion of duty, or because he supposed the citizens of 
Florida had any peculiar claims. 

[Mr. Wurre explained. He did not say that any fault 
rested with the Government or its Departments. He 
said they had taken every measure they conld since the 
hostilities had broken out. He was not prepared to 
speak of any thing before that, but it was due to his 


' constituents that investigation should be made. ] 
an almost unanimous yote, (every | 


Mr. Turnite said that, after what had fallen from the 
honorable gentleman from Florida during this debate, 
taken in connexion with the attack made by his colleague 
(Mr. Grancer] upon the administration, if he were to 
vote for the resolution without giving any explanation, 
it might be construed into a tacit admission that there 
was some foundation for the charges which have been 
preferred against the executive department of the 
Government. Mr. T. felt as much sympathy for the 
sufferers as the honorable gentleman from Florida, and 
would go as far as any gentleman to extend to them that 
prompt and efficient relief which their peculiar situation 
demands; but he should not vote for the resolution be- 
cause he supposed that the Government was in fault, o1 


| because he believed the situation of the citizens of 


With the honorable gentleman from Florida, he sincere- | 


ly hoped that a party discussion would not again grow 
out of any proposition similar to the one before the House. 
Such a discussion was at all times to be deprecated, and 


Florida to be such as to place them in a relation to the 
Government different from that of all other pioneers 


| along our western frontiers, whose spirit of enterprise 


has stimulated them, with the hope of gain, to press thei 
settlements into the wilderness, where savage tribes still 
linger. They locate with a full knowledge of the hard- 
ships and privations, of the difficulties and dangers they 
have to encounter; they are all alike entitled to the pro 
tection of the Government, and the citizens of Florida 
had no peculiar claims over other pioneers. 

Mr. T. said the House ought not to act upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, without some investigation. He 
apprehended that the true state of things in Florida was 
not correctly understood. He believed that the numer- 
ical strength of the hostile force was greatly overrated 
It would be found that, instead of having been remiss, 
the Executive had done more, much more, than the ex- 
igencies seemed to require. Long since, and before 
any serious apprehensions were entertained, even in 
Florida, that there would be any hostile movements by 
the Seminoles, fourteen companies of regular troops 
were placed at the disposal of General Clinch. In ad 
dition to this, that officer was authorized by the Presi- 
dent to call upon the Governor of Florida for any force 
which might be necessary to meet any emergency, and, 
by a prompt and decisive blow, to put an effectual ter 
mination to hostilities, should the 


Indians attempt to 
make war upon the inhabitants. 


Orders had also been 


| given to call upon the Governors of Georgia, -Alabama, 


it was to be hoped that the honorable gentleman here- | 


after would not adopt a course calculated to provoke 
such a discussion. If I understand him correctly, (said 


| 
} 


and South Carolina, for any additional force that might be 
required The time has been when seven hundred undis- 
ciplined militia, under a skilful commander, contended 
successfully again t th very tribe ol Indians; and Mr. 
+. said, from the best information he could obtain, he 
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was satisfied that 'at the battle of Wythlacoochee there 
were troops enough in sight to have gained a decisive 
victory, a victory which would have put an end to the 
war; but, for some cause or other, the militia did not cross 
the small creek which separated them from the battle 
ground. They remainded idle spectators of the bloody 
contest. There has (said Mr. T.) been no fault, I repeat, 
no omission of duty, on the part of the Executive. All 
has been done, and more than could have been expected 
or required. If censure is merited, it must rest else- 
where, and not on the Executive. In voting for the 
resolution, he would do so because he believed that the 
relief asked for should be granted, in all cases where 
citizens have been expelled from their homes and made 
penniless by any hostile force. 

Mr. HARPER could not permit himself to doubt that 
this resolution would pass unanimously, and he was as- 
tonished that any thing like party discussion should have 
grown out of such a subject as this. He would not stop 
to inquire who was right or who was wrong. He asked 
if it could be possible that, while they sat there as a le- 
gislative body, voting public money for losses which 
happened twenty years ago, they could refuse relief.in 
this case? He hoped the vote would be taken without 
any further discussion. If a precedent was wanted, it 
would be found in a vote given yesterday, to pay a man 


for a barn which was burnt in Virginia, by the enemy, | 


twenty years ago; and could the House hesitate to vote 
for the relief of these women and children? 

Mr. REYNOLDS, of Ilinvis, then moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. PARKS raised the question of order, whether 


Slavery in the District of Columbia. 





the resolution, being one of appropriation, must not | 


pass through the forms necessary for all appropria- 
tions, viz: that it could not be passed on the day of its 
introduction, and must first be considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The CHAIR decided otherwise, on the ground that 
it was not an original appropriation, but directed the 
application of a sum of money already appropriated; 
whereupon, 

Mr. PARKS appealed from the decision of the Chair; 
and, after a few words from Mr. MANN, of New York, 
in support of the Chair’s decision, and Mr. PARKS 
against it, the decision of the Speaker was sustained by 
the House. 

The previous question was then seconded: ayes 95, 
noes 56; and the main question, which was on the en- 
grossment of the resolution as modified and amended, 
was then ordered to be put; and on the main question 
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Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, G. Lee, J. Lee, T. Lee, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Logan, Love, Lyon, Abijah Mann, 
Job Mann, Manning, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, 
Maury, May, McComas, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, 
Mercer, Miller, Milligan Morgan, Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Owens, Page, Parker, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, 
J. A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Phillips, Pinckney, 
Potts, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph Reyn- 
olds, Ripley, Roane, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, Sey- 
mour, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Slade, Sloane, 
Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, Steele, Storer, 
Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, John Thomson, Toucey, 
Towns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward- 
well, Washington, Webster, Weeks, White, Whittlesey, 
Lewis Williams, Wise--178. 

Naxys—Messrs. Campbell, Dromgoole, James Garland, 
Griffin, Hammond, Hardin, Jarvis, Loyall, McLene, 
Parks, Patton, Robertson, Waddy Thompson, Sherrod 
Williams—14. 

So the resolution was ordered to be engrossed; and 
the same having been engrossed, was then read the third 
time and passed. 

Adjourned. 


Monpay, Fesrvuany 1. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


This being petition day, the House resumed, as the 
unfinished business, the consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Cusine, of Massachusetts, that the petition pre- 
sented by him, of sundry citizens of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, be received. 

Mr. HAMMOND, who was entitled to the floor, rose 
and said, that when he had first demanded the prelimi- 
nary question of reception on the presentment of a simi- 
lar petition some weeks ago, it was his hope and expec- 
tation that it would be decided without debate. On 
every subsequent occasion when he had felt it his duty 
to make a similar demand, he had entertained the same 
desire, and had himself refrained from taking any part 
in the discussions which had arisen. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that gentlemen presenting these petitions were de- 


, termined to discuss them; and, after what had occurred 


on last petition day, he concluded that no such petition 
would be offered to the House hereafter, without a pre- 
liminary speech as well as motion. As much, therefore, 


, ashe felt indisposed to block the proceedings of the 


Mr. PINCKNEY asked for the yeas and nays; which | 


were ordered, and the result was: Yeas 178, nays 14, as 
follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman 
Allen, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, Banks, Beale, Bean, 
Beaumont, Bockee, Bond, Borden, Bouldin, Bovee, 
Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Bunch, John Calhoon, William 
B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Casey, George Chambers, 
John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, 
Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Connor, Corwin, Craig, 
Cramer, Crane, Cushing, Cushman, Davis, Denny, 
Dickerson, Dickson, Dunlap, Efner, Evans, Ever- 
ett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo 
C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grantland, Graves, 
Grayson, Grennell, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland Hall, 
Hamer, Hannegan, Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Haw- 
kins, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, 
Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Tubley, Hunt, 
Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, William 
Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Joseph Johnson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Benjamin Jones, 
Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, 


House on this important day, he thought perhaps he had 
as well say at once what he had to say on this subject in 
its present stage, and by so doing he might facilitate the 
business of the House. 

I listened, sir, (said Mr. H.,) with much pleasure to 
the address of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cusutne] who presented this petition, and I believe I 
can say that I concur in every principle which he laid 
down. Tam sure he cannot have a more sacred regard 
for the inestimable right of petition than I entertain 
But, really, I cannot see what the discussion of that right 
can have to do with the question before the House. 

No one here desires to ‘*pass a law” depriving ‘*the 
people of the right of peaceably assembling, and peti 
tioning for a redress of grievances.”’ In this instance 
they have already so assembled. They have petitioned 
for the redress of their imaginary grievances. The pe- 
tition has been presented to the House. Its contents 
have been stated. If it had been requested, the petition 
itself might have been read by the Clerk. We are, sir, 
in full possession of its character and object. The peti- 
tioners and their representatives have performed their 
part without “let or hindrance,” and it is now our duty to 
perform that which devolves on us. We may refuse to 
receive the petition, and record it on our journals; o1 
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we may receive and instantly reject; or commit, and, on 
a report, reject the prayer of the petitioners; or we may 
grant their prayer. Any of these courses it is fully com- 
petent for this House to adopt; and none of them, in my 
opinion, impugn in the slightest degree the right of pe- 
tition which has been so justly denominated ‘*sacred.” 
I think, sir, that this House should not receive the pe- 
tition, and that is the course which I suggest. The gen- 
tleman says it is not disrespectful in its terms. I pass 
that by, then. But I think we should not receive it still, 
because it asks us to do what we have no constitutional 
power to do; and what, if we had the power, it would 
be ruinous to a large portion of this confederacy, and ul- 
imately destructive to all our institutions, for us to do. 
The constitutional power tu abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in this District isclaimed by virtue of the 
clause which gives to Congress ‘exclusive legislation” 
here. I admit at-once, that under that clause Congress 
has full power, so far as **legislation’”’ is concerned, over 
this District, except where it is limited by the letter or 


the spirit of the constitution in other portions of that in- | ably larger than the average number presented during 


strument, or by the contract made with the States of | 


¥ 


Virginia and Maryland in the acts of cession by those 
States. As this point has been ably and I think satis- 
factorily discussed, both in this House and another por- 
tion of the Capitol, I will only glance at it at this time. 
All the powers given by the constitution are trust-pow- 
ers, and should be construed in connexion with each 
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other, and in reference tothe great objects they were | 


intended to accomplish. Now, L ask if any member of 
this House--having before him those clauses of the con- 
stitution forbidding the passage of laws, even by the 
States, to prevent the arrest of * persons held to labor” 
in the other States—forbidding ‘Congress to take pri- 
vate property,” even ‘* for public uses, without just com- 
pensation,” 
to representation only as three fifths, and not as persons 
entitled to full representation—can say that it will not 
be a violation of the letter and the whole spirit of the con- 
stitution to assume the power which you are now culled 
onto exercise? As much a violation of it as to pass an 
ex post facto law or bill of attainder here? 

Lask gentlemen if they believe this constitution would 
ever have received the sanction of a single slave State, if 
it had been suspected for a moment that this power was 
given to Congress by it? 

But, sir, admitting for the sake of argument that the 
constitution places no limitation to the power of ‘legis- 
lation” in the District of Columbia, Task how far that 
power will, of itself, extend? 
jects of all human legislation? To protect life, liberty, 
and property Can we, under this definition, assume 
the power wantonly to destroy them? It is true, prop- 
erty is sometimes seized as a penalty for misdemeanors, 
and liberty, and even life, are forfeited for crimes. But 
does this warrant Congress, or any legislative body in 
this country, at its free will and pleasure, to confiscate 
the estate of a peaceful and unoffending citizen, or im- 
prison him, or take away his life? Sir, monstrous as these 
propositions are, they are not more monstrous, nor would 
they be more fatal in their consequences, than that which 
these petitioners ask us now to adopt. And here let me 
say, in answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cusutng, | that I can see no difference between the con 
stitutional power to abolish the slave trade, and the pow- 
er to abolish slavery itself. If the slave owner is de- 
prived of the full use of his property, unless that use im- 
pairs the right of others, you can as well deprive him of 
the property itself. The principle in both cases is the 
same. But, for the reasons I have already mentioned, I 
will not dwell on this branch of the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the reception of these peti- 
tions, in thenext place, because they are sent here by 
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What are the great ob- 
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persons who are pursuing a systematic plan of opera- 
tions intended to subvert the institutions of the South, 
and which, if carried into effect, must desolate the fair- 
est portion of America, and dissolve in blood the bonds 
of this confederacy. It has been said, upon this floor, 
that the abolitionists of the North are very few in num- 
ber, and of so little influence as to be unworthy of our 
attention. It has been said here, on the other hand, that 
they constitute a majority north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and their influence is ‘*tremendous.”” Amid this 
conflicting testimony, permit me to call the attention of 
the House to some important facts connected with the 
subject. 

It will be recollected that during this session, in con- 
sequence of the course which has been taken in the mat- 
ter, on but a single day has an opportunity occurred fora 
free presentment of petitions of the character of that 
before us. On that day, although it could not have 
been expected that the occasion would occur, fifty-eight 
of these petitions were presented, a number consider- 


the last four sessions. These petitions are signed by 
between seven and eight thousand persons, male and fe- 
male, some of them signing as representatives of large 
societies. [ have been informed that three hundred pe- 
titions of this kind have been forwarded to Congress, 
and [ do not doubt the fact. If they are as numerously 
signed, we shall have the names of some forty thousand 
persons petitioning Congress at this session to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
This, sir, is no small evidence of the strength of the ab- 
olition party. 

But let us trace the history of the formation of the so- 
cieties to which { have alluded. In 1832, less than four 


| years ago, the New England Anti-slavery Society was 


and recognising slaves as property, entitled | formed. This I believe was the first society of this kind 


created on this side of the Atlantic. I remember well 
the ridicule with which it was covered when it was 
known that it had been formed by a meeting of eleven 
persons. Some time in the year 1833, the New York 
Anti-slavery Society was formed, by a meeting composed 
of two-and-twenty men, and two females. 1 remember, 


| also, the contempt with which this annunciation was 


| white complexion.” 


greeted; but, sir, they grew in spite of our indifference 
and contumely. 

On the 4th December, 1833, at a convention of abo- 
litionists in the city of Philadelphia, the great American 
Anti-slavery Society was formed, and a bold ‘* declara- 
tion of their sentiments” given to the world. They an- 
nounced that ‘*all slaves should instantly be set free,” 
**without compensation to their owners;’”’ ‘that the 
paths of preferment, of wealth, and of intelligence, 
should be as widely opened to them as to persons of a 
And that, to effect these purposes, 


| they pledged themselves ‘*to organize anti-slavery so- 


” 


cieties every where;” **to send forth agents to remon- 
strate, warn, and rebuke,” ‘to circulate periodicals 
and tracts;” ‘to enlist the pulpit and the press;” ‘to 
purify the churches of the crime of slavery;” and ‘to 
encourage the labor of freemen rather than that of 


| slaves, by giving a preference to their productions.” 


| sixty anti-slavery societies. 


} 


From this moment the infection spread with unparal- 
leled rapidity. In May following (1854) there were 
By May, 1835, the number 
increased to two hundred. By October, 1835, it 
swollen to three hundred. And by a document 
which [holdin my hand, purporting to be a ** protest of 
the American Anti-slavery Society” against certain senti- 
ments expressed on this subject by the President of the 
United States, in his last annual message, it appears that 
there were known to be three hundred and fifty anti- 
slavery societies in the United States on the 25th day of 
December last 
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had 
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Some of these societies contain as many as four thou- 
sand members, and none of them I believe less than 
fifty. On a fair calculation, it may be presumed that not 
less than one hundred thousand persons in the non- 
slaveholding States are united in these societies, and 
their numbers are increasing daily with a rapidity almost 
beyond conception—a disciplined corps, who have 
pledged life and fortune to the great purpose of eman- 
cipation. 

That the spirit, means, purposes, and plans, of these 
societies may appear more fully, I will refer to the ** Ad- 
dress of the American Anti-slavery Society,” at its last 
annual meeting, which I have in my hand, and ask per- 
mission of the House that the Clerk may read. (a) 

Here, sir, is a number of the paper entitled ** Human 
Rights”—a neat, well-printed sheet. Here are several 
numbers of the ‘ Anti-slavery Record,” on the outside 
of each of which is a picture representing a master flog- 
ging naked slaves, and each of which contain within 
pictures equally revolting. Here is a handful of the 
little primer called the ‘*Slave’s Friend.’’ On the cov- 
ers and within each of these are also pictures calculated 
to excite the feelings and to nurture the incendiary 


spark in the tender bosom of the child. And here, sir, | 


is **The Emancipator,” a large and handsome paper. 
And that you may understand the spirit and principles 
which it inculcates, | will read to the House a paragraph 
from a number dated New York, November, 1835. 

‘© The Alternative. —William Wertenbaker, assistant 
postmaster, and librarian of the University of Virginia, 
gives notice that he has committed to the flames a copy 
of Human Rights we sent him; and very gravely asks, 
‘Which of the two do you prefer—a perpetuity of 
slavery, or a dissolution of the Union?’ The latter, we 
say, by all odds, if we must choose. We are for union, 
but not with slavery. We will give the Union for the 
abolition of slavery, if nothing else will gain it; but if 


we cannot gain it at all, then the South is welcome to a | 


dissolution—the sooner the better. The slaveholders 
may as well understand, first as last, that ‘the Union’ 
may have other uses to them than that of a lash to shake 
over the heads of northern freemen.”’ 

It speaks for itself. I make no commentary. Here, 
sir, isa pemphlet called the ‘* Anti-slavery Reporter,” 


Slavery in the District of Columbia. 


} 





published monthly, I believe, by this society. Here is a | 


‘* Quarterly Anti-slavery Magazine,” of very respectable | 


size, edited by Elizar Wright, Jr. Here is a pamphlet 
entitled ‘* Anti-slavery Hymns,” 
nineteen. ‘They purport to be for the use of the 
** monthly concerts for the enslaved” in the city of New 
York, and the publication of a more copious collection 


of which there are | 


in Boston is announced. Here is a small book entitled | 


*€ Juvenile Poems.” It contains, besides a great num- 
ber of doggrel articles of the most inflammatory cha- 
racter, some nine or ten disgusting prints; all of which 
are designed ‘* for the use of free American children of 
every complexion.” Here is a pamphlet written by a 
‘* Man of Color,” and here are a quantity of sermons, 
essays, reports, letters, &c., all intended for the same 
incendiary purposes. 

I hold, also, in my hand, that most powerful engine 


in party warfare, an ‘‘ Anti-slavery Almanac for 1836.” | 


From this allow me to read two short extracts. The 
following will show the political tendency of this aboli- 
tion agitation: ‘* We are rewarding slaveholders for 
their usurpation and injustice, by allowing them to send 
twenty-five Representatives to Congress to represent 
their slave property.” It has been said that ** the peti- 


tioners have no further object than merely to wipe from | 


the national escutcheon the stain affixed to it by permit- 


ting slavery to exist at the seat of Government of the | 


United States.” In answer to that allow me to quote 
the following passage, and there is scareely a publica- 


tion that [ have exhibited here to-day in which the same 
sentiment is not expressed: ‘* Should you abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia alone, it would heave the 
foundation of the system in every State in the Union.” 
Nor is this work without its pictures, libelling the slave- 
holders with their vile caricatures. ‘To illustrate more 
fully the political tendency of the extraordinary excite- 
ment on this subject, although 1 do not intend on this 
occasion to discuss that branch of the question, 1 will 
refer the House to an extract from the ‘ Anti-slavery 
Circular,” printed at Medina, Ohio, December, 1835, 
which | hold in my hand, and which I again ask the fa- 
vor of the House to permit the Clerk to read .(d) 

Sir, while we are discussing the question of the recep- 
tion of these petitions, movements are making at the 
North, and societies are springing up like mushrooms. 
Here are the proceedings of a meeting held within a 
few weeks past at Lowell, Massachusetts, the centre 
of the tariff interest, at which was formed a ‘ Young 
Men’s Anti-slavery Society,” the preamble of whose 
constitution I will read.(c) Here is a circular, dated 
‘* Pawtucket, Rhode Island, January 12, 1836,” calling 
a ‘*Rhode Island Anti-slavery Convention,” to meet 
shortly at Providence. It is signed by eight hundred 
and forty persons. 1 will read from it the following re- 
markable passage, from which it may be seen how deep 


| the roots of this hostility to our institutions have struck 


into the foundations of society. 
‘** Our country friends we hope will attend as numer- 


| ously as they have signed the circular. ‘The wealth and 


aristocracy of our cities are against us. They sympa- 
thize not with ‘*the poor and needy,” but with ** the 
arrogant and him of high looks.” Let our laboring 
men, then, the mechanics and the farmers, attend the 
convention. They can easily arrange their business so 
as to make it convenient to be in Providence at that 
time.” 

Here, sir, is the prospectus of the sixth volume of the 
**Liberator,” published at Buston, by Isaac Knapp. 
Prefixed to it is an incendiary picture, and it contains 
the following passage, which exhibits, possibly with 
some exaggeration, in a strong point of view, the extent 
of the agitation on this subject throughout the non-slave 
holding States : 

** The sixth volume of the Liberator commences on 
the Ist of January, 1836. During the term of its exist- 
ence, it has succeeded, in despite of calumny and strong 
opposition, in dispelling the apathy of the nation, crea- 
ting an extraordinary and most auspicious interest for 
the oppressed, inducing a rigid investigation of the sub- 
ject, and securing a host of mortal combatants, who are 
pledged never to retreat from the field. The wrongs 
of the slaves--the danger of keeping them longer in 
bondage—the duty of giving them immediate freedom— 
are the topics of conversation or discussion in all deba- 
ting societies—in lyceums—in stages and steamboats-~ 
in pulpits and in periodicals--in the family circle, and 
between a man and his friend. The*current of public 
sentiment is turning, and soon it will roll, a mighty 
river, sweeping away in its healthful and resistless caree: 
all the pollutions of slavery.” 

This prospectus is accompanied by an anonymous com- 
munication, for which, of course, I cannot vouch, which 
states that Doctor Channing has softened the asperity 
of his remarks on Thompson, the foreign anti-slavery 
missionary, in his Jate work on slavery. That it has, in 
consequence, been stereotyped by the abolitionists, and 
that the demand for it is insatiable. My colleague, [Mr. 
PickENs,] in the course of his remarks the other day, 
made an allusion to Doctor Channing, which drew from 
the gentleman from Massachusetts who sits near me, 

| [Mr. Hoar,] a warm and passionate eulogium. He said 
‘he was a man who had stamped his genius upon the 
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age—a being almost too pure for such a world as this. 

I do not wish to wound the feelings of that gentleman, 
nor those of aity friend of Doctor Channing on this floor, 
but I feel compelled to speak my sentiments respecting 
him without disguise or qualification. I have heard it 
said of him, by those well qualified to judge, that he is 
a man of superficial learning, a literary scavenger, 
whose acquirements consist of the mere offals of science, 
filched from those literary shambles, the reviews and 
magazines of Europe and America. { might assume too 
much, were Lto pronounce this condemnation of him 
here. But this much f will say, that, while I have found 
in his writings many pleasing passages, I have rarely 
met with any thing evincing profoundness or origi- 
nality of thought. I have glanced my eye over his last 
publication, which IT now hold in my hand, and seldom 
have I seen so puerile a production froma man of ordi- 
nary reputation. It exhibits not only shameful igno- 
rance of the subject of which he treats, but he has 
erected a tissue of stale, false, shallow, and declamatory 
reasoning even on acknowledged facts. 1 beg leave to 
read to the House the following passage: 

‘* How far the obligation to conjugal fidelity, the sa- 
credness of domestic ties, will be revered amid such 
temptations, such facilities to vice as are involved in 
slavery, needs no exposition; so terrible is the connex- 
ion ofcrimes! They who invade the domestic rights of 
others suffer in their own houses. The household of 
the slave may be broken up arbitrarily by the master; 
but he finds his revenge, if revenge he asks, in the 
blight which the master’s unfaithfulness sheds over his 
domestic joys. A slave country reeks with licentious- 
ness: it is tainted with a deadlier pestilence than the 
plague.”--Page 92. 

I will not inflict a review of this work on the House, 
but I must be allowed to say that he has not only enact- 
ed a second part to O’Connell, but also to ‘Tappan, to 
Garrison, Wright, Knapp, Thompson, and the whole 
gang of abolition orators and writers on both sides of 
the epee ers He has but collected and compiled their 

cant, and if he has sometimes used better English, he 
has not added to its force, or spirit, or dignity, or de- 
cency. The terms in which he bas characterized the 
morals of the South are gross, scandalous, and false. 
The licentiousness of which he speaks exists only in the 
impurity of his own imagination; and, in thus calumnia- 
ting us, he has exhibited a lowness and malignity of 
mind unworthy ofa scholar, unworthy a divine, and un- 
worthy of a gentleman. ask pardon of the House for 
using such emphatic language. I regret to use it to- 
wards any person, here or elsewhere; but when a man, 
and particularly a man of reputation, no matter how 
acquired, lends himself to the purposes of Arthur Tap- 
pan, and leagues with that not more detested monster, 
Murrell, to steep our land in blood, and cover it with 
ashes, it becomes every one to express, in plain lan- 
guage, the honest indignation of his heart. 

As the last evidence which 1 shall offer of the extent 
of excitement at the North upon the slave question, I 
will read the following extracts froma letter from the 
western part of the State of New York. It is dated 12th 
of January, 1836. The writer of it is a gentleman who 
has been a close and shrewd observer of events passing 
around him. He isa man of talents and of strict integ- 
rity, and is one who has done and suffered something 
for his country. He says: 

‘©The madness which influences our northern people 
on the subject of slavery is well calculated to fill the 
stoutest with dismay. The spirit which followed the 
Uticaand Peterboro’ convention of abolitionists has totally 
changed the question from that of the emancipation of 


the slave to that of the continuance of the Union.” 


* * * * * ’ 
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I will vouch for his character. 


| who call upon him for protection! 
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** The North is now laboring to unite her people against 
you. The effort is immense and continual. The en- 
closed anti-slavery pamphlets and some * Emancipators’ 
were distributed at a Presbyterian prayer meeting in my 
neighborhood the other day, by the president of the anti- 
slavery society of this county, and were handed to me 
by the deacon of the church, through the hands of one 
of the men in my employ. The object is to unite the 
northern people in hatred of the people of the South, 
by false representations of the condition of their slaves, 
and by charges of cruelty, immorality, and irreligion. I 
endeavor to convince my neighbors that these pamphlets 
are false in every particular, and that, if they join in the 
cry of abolition, they must partake of the enormous sin 
of bringing on a civil war, of destroying our Union, and 
of causing a renewal of the horrors of St. Domingo. 
And for what do they labor to bring on their country and 
their fellow-citizens of the South these dreadful calami 
It is for the liberty of the slave; and in gaining 
that liberty, or in the attempt, they inevitably lose their 
own. But this view has no weight; the effort to free 
your slaves will be made; and Congress will be the ulti- 
mate scene of the struggle. Our next elections will 
mainly turn on this question, unless you settle it now anit 
forever; that is, before this session expires. If you ad- 
journ without so se ttling it, you will have to resort to the 
bayonet to adjust it. 

[Mr. Graneer and Mr. Ler, of Ne . York, demanded 
the name of the author. Mr. H. » | cannot give it 
But such is the state ot 
society around him, U fear it would prove dangerous, if 
not fatal to him, to disclose his name. ] 

Mr. Speaker, [ believe what I have just read. Sir, 
there can no longer be a doubt of the deep, pervading, 
uncontrollable excitement which shakes the free States 
on this subject, nor of the energy and _—- with which 
the abolitionists are pressing their mad and fatal schemes 
Every mail from the North brings fresh news of agita- 
tion; every breeze is tainted with it. It spreads like wild- 
fire in the prairies, and throws its red glare up to heaven, 
that all may see while it sweeps with resistless fury every 
thing before it. I call on every slaveholder in this House, 
and in this country, to mark its fearful progress, and pre- 
pare to meet it. He who falters here or elsewhere, he 
who shrinks from taking the highest and the boldest 
ground at once, isa traitor! A traitor to his native soil! 
A traitor to the memory of those from whom he has in- 
herited his rights! <A traitor to his helpless offspring, 
And on his head be 
the blood which his treachery or cowardice may cause 
to flow. 

Allow me now, sir, to examine more closely the real 
designs of those abolitionists, the means by which they 
will attempt to effect them, and the probable result. 
Their designs are very succinctly stated in the volume 
which I hold in my hand. It is a treatise on this subject, 
entitled ‘* Jay’s Inquiry,” written by William Jay, a 
judge, I believe, of the State of New York, and a son 
a most degenerate son—of the distinguished John Jay. 
More than five thousand copies of this work, I am told, 
have been sold. He says, **the society aimed at effect 
ing the following objects, viz: 

‘1st. The immediate abolition of slavery throughout 
the United States. 

‘62d. As a necessary consequence, 
of the American slave trade. 

“3d. The ultimate elevation of the black population 
to an equality with the white, in civiland religious privi- 
leges.”,—P. 141. 

Sir, the abolition of slavery can be expected to be ef. 
fected in but three ways: through the medium of the 
slaveholder—or the Goyernment—or the slaves them- 
selyes. 
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I think [ may say that any appeal to the slaveholders be absolute and indissoluble, domestic slavery is indis- 


will be in vain. In the whole history of the question of 
emancipation, in Europe or America, I do not remember 
a dozen instances of masters freeing their slaves, at least 
during their own lifetime, from any qualms of conscience. 
If they are seized with these qualms, they usually sell 
their slaves first, and then give in their adhesion to the 
cause, as has been the case with some whom I could 
mention. 

The abolitionist can appeal only to the hopes or fears 
or interest of the slaveholder, to induce him to emanci- 


pate his slaves. So far as our hopes are concerned, I | 


believe I can say we are perfectly satisfied. We have 
been born and bred in a slave country. Our habits are 
accommodated to them, and so far as we have been able 
to observe other states of society abroad, we see nothing 
to invite us to exchange our own; but, on the contrary, 
every thing to induce us to prefer it above all others. 
As to our fears, I know it has been said by a distin- 
guished Virginian, and quoted on this floor, ‘* that the 


fire bell in Richmond never rings at night, but the mother | 


presses her infant more closely to her breast, in dread of 
servile insurrection.” Sir, it is all a flourish. There 
may be nervous men and timid women, whose imagina- 
tions are haunted with unwonted fears, among us, as 
there are in all communities on earth; but in no part of 
the world have men of ordinary firmness less fear of 
danger from their operatives than we have. The fires 
which in a few years have desvolated Normandy and An- 
jou, the great machine burning in the heart of England, 


the bloody and eternal struggles of the Irish Catholics, | 


and the mobs which for some years past have figured in 
the northern States, burning convents, tearing down 





houses, spreading dismay and ruin through their cities, | 
and even taking life, are appropriate illustrations of the | 
peace and security of a community whose laborers are | 
all free. On the other hand, during the two hundred | 


years that slavery has existed in this country, there has, 
I believe, been but one serious insurrection, and that one 
very limited in its extent. 

The appeal, however, to our interest, is that which 
might appear to promise much success; for whatever it 
is the interest of a community to do, that (sooner or la- 
ter) it will be sure to do. If you will look over the 
world, you will find that in all those countries where 
slavery has been found unprofitable, it has been abolished. 
In northern latitudes, where no great agricultural staple 
is produced, and where care, skill, and a close economy, 
enter largely into the elements of production, free labor 
has been found more valuable than that of slaves. You 
will there find labor usually exercised in small combina- 
tions, under the immediate eye of a watchful and frugal 
master. I speak more particularly of those who cultivate 
the soil; but the large masses of mechanical operatives 
who are brought together form no exception to the prin- 
ciple. ‘They are classified. There is an accurate division 
of their labor; each branch of it requires peculiar art, 
and, ia the higher departments, a degree of skill must be 
attained, to produce which, stronger stimulants are ne- 
cessary than can be ordinarily applied to slaves. 

In such countries the dominant classes have also found 
it to their advantage to permit each individual to accu- 
mulate for himself, and to deprive him of a portion of 
his earnings, sufficient for their purposes, through the 
eperations of the Government. Hence the partial 
emancipation of the serfs of the continent of Europe; 
hence the abandonment of villeinage in England; and 
hence the emancipation of slaves in the free States 
of this Union. But in southern latitudes, where great 
agricultural staples are produced, and where not only 
a large combination of labor under the direction of 
one head is required, but it is also necessary that the 
connexion between the operatives and that head should 
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pensable. To sucha country it isas natural as the clime 
itself—as the birds and beasts to which that climate is 
congenial. The camel loves the desert; the reindeer 
seeks everlasting snows; the wild fowl gather to the 
waters; and the eagle wings his flight above the moun- 
tains. It is equally the order of Providence that slavery 
should exist among a planting people, beneath a south- 
ern sun. There the laborer must become a fixture of 
the soil. His task is not from day to day, nor from 
month to month; but from season to season, and from 
year to year. He must be there to clear, to break, to 
plant, to till, to gather, to fallow, and to clear again; 


| and he must be kept there bv a never-ceasing, unavoid 


” 


able, and irresistible force. The system’of ** strikes,” so 
universally practised in all other kinds of labor, would 
desolate a planting country in five years. If, in the 
heat of the crop, when the loss of one or two days even 
may irreparably ruin it, the laborers were to abandon 
the fields and demand higher wages, the owner would 
have no other alternative than to say to them, ‘* work, 
and take enough to satisfy yourselves”—-which would, 
of course, be all. Sir, it is not the interest of the plant- 
ers of the South to emancipate their slaves, and it never 
can be shown to be so. 

Slavery is said to be an evil; that it impoverishes the 
people, and destroys their morals. If it be an evil, it is 
one to us alone, and we are contented with it—why 
should others interfere? But it is no evil. On the con 
trary, I believe it to be the greatest of all the great 
blessings which a kind Providence has bestowed upon 
our glorious region. For without it, our fertile soil and 
our fructifying climate would have been given to usin vain. 
And as to its impoverishing and demoralizing influence, 
the simple and irresistible answer to that is, that the his- 
tory of the short period during which we have enjoyed 
it has rendered our southern country proverbial for its 
wealth, its genius, and its manners. 

Failing, as the abolitionists must do, in every appeal to 
the slaveholder, let us see with what probability of suc- 
cess they can call upon the Government to emancipate 
our negroes. There are about 2,300,000 slaves at this 
moment in the United States, and their annual increas« 
is about 60,000. Sir, even the British Government did 
not dare to emancipate the slaves of its enslaved West 
India subjects without some compensation. They gave 
them about sixty per cent. of their value. It could 
scarcely be expected that this Government would un- 
dertake to free our slaves without paying for them. Their 
value, at $400, average, (and they are now worth more 
than that,) would amount to upwards of nine bundred 
millions. The value of their annual increase, alone, is 
twenty-four millions of dollars; so that to free them 
in one hundred years, without the expense of taking 
them from the country, would require an annual appro- 
priation of between thirty-three and thirty-four millions 
of dollars. The thing is physically impossible. 

But it is impossible for another reason: the moment 
this House undertakes to legislate upon this subject, it 
dissolves the Union. Should it be my fortune to have 
a seat upon this floor, I will abandon it the instant the 
first decisive step is taken, looking towards legisla 
tion on this subject. I will go home to preach, and if | 
can, to practise, disunion, and civil war, if needs be. A 
revolution must ensue, and this republic sink in blood. 

The only remaining chance for the abolitionists to suc- 
ceed in their nefarious schemes will be by appealing to 
the slaves themselves; and, say what they will, this is 
the great object at which they aim. For this are all 
their meetings, publications, lectures, and missions; to 
excite a servile insurrection, and, in the language of the 
miscreant Thompson, to ‘teach the slave to cut his 
master’s throat.” This will be no easy task. Sir, it 
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a proverb, that no human being is perfectly contented | 
with bis lot, and it may be true that some strolling emis- | 


sary may extract, occasionally, complaints from southern 
slaves, and spread them before the world. But such in 
stances are rare. As aclass, I say it boldly, there is not 
a happier, more contended race upon the face of the 


earth. Ihave been born and brought up in the midst | 


of them, and, so far as my knowledge and experience 
extend, Ishould say they have every reason to be happy. 


Lightly tasked, well clothed, well fed—far better than | 
the free laborers of any country in the world, our own | 
and those perhaps of the other States of this confederacy | 


alone excepted--their lives and persons protected by 
the law, all their sufferings alleviated by the kindest 
and most interested care, and their domestic affections 


cherished and maintained, at least so far as I have known, | 


with conscientious delicacy. 

A gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has in- 
troduced upon this floor the abolition cant of wives and 
husbands, parents and children, torn from each other’s 
arms, and separated forever. Such scenes but rarely, 
very rarely, happen. I do not believe such separations 
are near so common among slaves, as divorces are 
among white persons, where they can be with much 
facility obtained. Iam very sure that children and 
parents do not so often part as, in the ordinary course 
of emigration in this country, they do among the freest 
and proudest of our land. Sir, our slaves are a peace- 
ful, kind-hearted, and affectionate race; satisfied with 
their lot, happy in their comforts, and devoted to their 
masters. It will be no easy thing to seduce them from 
their fidelity. But if, by an artful and delusive appeal 
to his excited passions, the abolitionist should succeed 
in drawing the slave into his fiendish purposes, our 


never-sleeping watchfulness would speedily detect every | 


conspiracy that might be formed. Our habits in this 
respect have become a second instinct. Our vigilance 
is as prompt and personal as our courage—-as faithful 
a guardian, and not more troublesome. It does not 
arise from fear, but from the fact that we ourselves, 
toa great extent, constitute our own police, and, in 
guarding against minor evils, will not fail to discover 
every danger of great magnitude. Such has been and 
such will always be the case. Every insurrection which 
has yet been meditated—and there have been but very 
few--when not discovered by some faithful slave, has 
been svon discovered by the whites, the unfortunate 
occurrence at Southampton only excepted—if that can 
be called an insurrection which was the bloody outbreak- 
ing of six drunken wretches. 

Sir, I believe that every appeal to the slave to assist, 
through the horrid process of burning and assassination, 
in his own emancipation, much as it is (in secret at least) 
cherished, will be without success. I feel firmly con- 
vinced that, under any circumstances, and by any means, 
emancipation, gradual or immediate, is impossible. 
We may be disturbed in our comforts, harassed, injured, 
perhaps some partial sufferings may be the consequences 
of their mad and savage projects; but slavery can never 
be abolished. The doom of Ham has been branded on 
the form and features of his African descendants. The 
hand of fate has united his color and his destiny. Man 
cannot separate what God hath joined. 

But, Mr. Speaker, admitting for a moment that the 
abolitionist could accomplish all his objects. Suppose 
the bonds of the slave were broken peacefully, and he 
was turned loose to choose his life and occupation on the 
face of the earth, what would probably be his actual 
state? Sir, we have some experience on this subject. 
I hold in my band a paper containing an account of the 
situation of a colony of free blacks in Brown county, in 
Ohio, which I ask permission for the Clerk to read.(d) 

Such, sir, are the blessed fruits of abolition; and to 
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make such miserable and degraded wretches as these 
are we called on to give up our happy, industrious, and 
useful slaves—to strike out of existence nine hundred 
millions of active and inestimable capital, and impover- 
ish and desolate the fairest region of the globe. But it 
is said that this is the dark side of the picture, and that 
emancipation, ** gradual emancipation,’ would produce 
far better consequences. Although I am perfectly sat- 
isfied that no human process can elevate the black man 
to an equality with the white--admitting that it could be 
done—are we prepared for the consequences which then 
must follow? Are the people of the North prepared to 
restore to them two fifths of their rights of voters, and 
place their political power on an equality with their own? 
Are we prepared to see them mingling in our legislation? 
Is any portion of this country prepared tosee them enter 
these halls and take their seats by our sides, in perfect 
equality with the white representatives of an Anglo-Sax 


, on race—to see them fill that chair--to see them placed 


at the heads of your Departments; or to see, perhaps, 
some Othello, or Toussaint, or Boyer, gifted with genius 
and inspired by ambition, grasp the presidential wreath, 
and wield the destinies of this great republic? From 
such a picture I turn with irrepressible disgust. 

But, sir, no such consequences as either of these views 
exhibit can take place with us. There is no such thing 
as gradual emancipation, even if we were to consent to 
it. Those who know the negro character cannot doubt, 
what the recent experiments inthe West Indies fully 
prove, that the first step you take towards emancipation 
bursts at once and forever the fetters of the slave. In 
our country, where the two classes of population are so 
nearly equal, such a state of things as now exist in Ja- 
maica would not lasta day, an hour. Sir, any species 
of emancipation with us would be followed instantly by 
civil war between the whites and blacks. A bloody, ex- 
terminating war, the result of which could not be doubt 
ful, although it would be accompanied with horrors such 
as history has not recorded. The blacks would be an- 
nihilated, or once more subjugated and reduced to slave- 
ry. Such a catastrophe would be inevitable. 

Permit me now, sir, for a moment to look into the causes 
of this vast and dangerous excitement; for it is intimately 
connected with the true merits of this important ques- 
tion. 1 am not disposed to attribute it to any peculiar 
feelings of hostility entertained by the North against the 
South, arising from position merely. It is indeed natu 
ral that a people not owning slaves should entertain a 
strong aversion to domestic servitude. It is natural that 
the descendants of the Puritans, without any deep inves- 
tigation of the subject, should have an instinctive hostili 
ty toslavery in everyshape. It is natural that foreigners-- 
with whom the North is crowded, just released them 
selves from bondage, extravagant in their notions of the 
freedom of our institutions, and profoundly ignorant of 
the principles on which society and government are or 
ganized--should view with horror the condition of the 
southern operatives. And here let me say that these 

| Opinions, so natural, so strong, and so distinctly marking 
the geographical divisions of our country, indicate differ- 
ences which, if pushed much further, will inevitably sep- 
arate us into two nations. <A separation which I should 
regard as a calamity to the whole human race, and which 
we of the South will endeavor to avert by every means 
| save the sacrifice of our liberties, or the subversion of 
our domestic institutions. 

But other causes are at work. This excitement be- 
longs to the spirit of the age. Every close observer must 
perceive that we are approaching, if we have not already 
reached, a new era in civilization. The man of the nine- 

teenth century is not the man of the seventeenth, and 
widely different from him of the eighteenth. Within 
\ the last sixty years there have been greater changes-- 
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not on the face of the earth, but in the history of civilized | result is as obvious as if it were written on the wall. 


man—than has taken place before perhaps since the reign 
of Charlemagne. ‘The progress and the philosophy of 
the events which have brought us to this state may be 
readily perceived and stated. Formerly all learning was 
confined to the clergy--all political power to the hered- 
itary rulers of the people. 
dispensed knowledge among the middle classes. The 
clergy could no longer absorb it all. The first effect of 
this was the destruction of ecclesiastical despotism, which 
was consummated by the reformation. The next, a war 
of intelligence against political oppression; but the glit- 
tering temptations of power seduced it from its purpo- 
ses, allured it to its assistance, and used its energies to 
rivet more closely their chains upon the people. At 
length, Government could no longer absorb all the tal- 
ents and acquirements and ambition ofthe world. Then 
the effects of the contest began to show themselves. The 
tremendous conflicts for political ascendancy which took 
place in the British Parliament during the reign of George 
the Second were followed by the American Revolution, 
which was produced by the great intellects of this coun- 
try, whom Government could neither conciliate to its 
abuses, nor purchase, nor intimidate. Next came that 
terrible tragedy, the French Revolution, which was cor- 
fessedly brought about by the writings of the great phi- 
losophers of France. Since that period, man appears no 
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The hounds of Acteon turned upon their master. Ge- 
nius and wealth, stimulated by ‘* an ambition that o’er- 
leaps itself,’ have called these spirits from the vasty 
deep; they will down no more. The spoils of victory 
are theirs, and they will gorge and batten on them. 

In this country we have no hereditary institutions to 
attract the first fury of this tempest, which is also brew- 
ing here, for the electric fluid has crossed the ocean, and 
the elements denote that it is expanding over the north- 


, ern arch of our horizon. The question of emancipation, 


which in Europe is only a collateral issue, a mere ram- 


| ification of the great controversy between hereditary 


power and ultimate agrarianism, has become with us the 
first and most important question; partly because the 


| levellers here have not yet felt the heavy pressure of 


political oppression, and partly because they have re- 
garded our institutions of slavery as most assimilated to 
an aristocracy. In this they are right. I accept the 
term. It isa government of the best. Combining all the 
advantages, and possessing but few of the disadvanta- 
ges, of the aristocracy of the old world, without fostering 
to an unwarrantable extent the pride, the exclusiveness, 


| the selfishness, the thirst for sway, the contempt for the 


longer to be the being that he was. His moral nature seems | 


to have been changed, as by some sudden revelation from 
the lips of the Almighty, although the close observer 


silently, but surely working to effect this purpose, 
was the wide increase of knowledge. Bursting from the 
trammels of centuries of ignorance, he has been pressing 
onward, for good and for evil, with an energy tremendous 
and terrific. All nature has felt the impulse. ‘The thin 
air has been converted into a resistless power. Steam, 
whose every definition was a useless vapor, has been 
made the most tremendous engine which has ever yet 
been placed in human hands--overcoming, in its infancy, 
time, space, and resistance, with a celerity and ease just 
not supernatural. Railroads have been thrown over 
swamps, rivers, lakes, and mountains, which, connecting 
new and distant points, open vast channels for intercourse 
and commerce. Labor-saving machinery of every kind 
has been incalculably improved: much of it perfected. 
in one word, we have reached a period when physical 
impossibilities are no longer spoken of. 
ary yesterday, is planned, estimated, and resolved upon, 
to-day; to-morrow it is put in execution, and the third 
day superseded by something more wonderful and more 
important still. 

During the period of this mighty change, the great 
struggle between the rulers and the ruled has been car- 
ried on with corresponding vigor: through the thousand 
channels which genius has opened, wealth has flown in 
to aid it in its contest with the strong arm of power. 
The two combined, finding themselves still unable to 
cope with the time-hardened strength of hereditary 
government, and eager, impatient, almost frenzied, to 


What was vision- | 


| be ready. 


i | slave country every freeman is an aristocrat. 
sees that the great cause which had been so long and so | 


rights of others, which distinguish the nobility of Europe, 
it gives us their education, their polish, their munifi- 
cence, their high honor, their undaunted spirit. Sla- 
very does indeed create an aristocracy—-an aristocracy 
of talents, of virtue, of generosity and courage. Ina 
Be he rich 
or poor, if he does not possess a single slave, he has 
been born to all the natural advantages of the society in 
which he is placed, and all its honors lie open before him, 
inviting his genius and industry. Sir, I do firmly be- 
lieve that domestic slavery, regulated as ours is, produ- 
ces the highest toned, the purest, best organization of 
society that has ever existed on the face of the earth. 
Against this institution war has been commenced. A 
crusade is proclaimed. The banner has been hoisted, 
and on it is inscribed that visionary and disastrous senti- 
ment, ‘Equality to all mankind;” although there is no 
analogous equality in the moral or physical creation, in 
earth, air, or water—in this world, or in the world to 
come—if our religion be not altogether wrong! The 
sans-culottes are moving. On the banks of the Hudson, 
the Ohio, and the Susquehanna--on the hills, and in 
the vales, and along the ‘* iron-bound coast” of immacu- 
late New England—they are mustering their host and 
preparing for their ravages. Let them come! We will 
Standing on our institutions, which of them- 
selves give us a strength almost impregnable, and rally- 
ing around them as one man, with the help of God I be- 


| lieve we shall be able to roll back the frantic tide to 


| their altars, and cesolate their households. 


achieve its conquest, have called into their assistance an- | 


” 


other ally—the people: not the ‘ people,” as we have 


| 


hitherto been accustomed in this country to define that | 


term, but the mob—the sans-culoifes. Proclaiming as 
their watchword that immortal but now prostituted sen- 
timent, ‘*that all men are born free and equal,” they 
have rallied to their standard the ignorant, uneducated, 
semi-barbarous mass which swarms and starves upon the 
face of Europe! Unnatural and debasing union! He- 
reditary institutions are gone. Already have the nobility 
of France been overthrown. ‘Their days are numbered 
in the British empire. 


Let them go. I am not their ad- | 


whence it came. But wo unto the men of substance 
in the North whose infatuation may impel them to join 
this fatal crusade. The blood-hounds they are setting 
upon us, successful or unsuccessful, will in due time 
come back from the chase; and come back to seize 
upon the accumulations of their industry, to overturn 
Such, sir, 
is, in a few words, the true history, and such, I believe 
and trust, willbe the issues of this extraordinary move- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched on topics to-day which 
have not heretofore been broached within these walls. 
In thus departing from the usual silence of the South 
upon this subject, it may be thought that I have gone 
too far. But times have changed. They change before 
our eyes with the rapidity of thought. Painful as it is, 
the truth should now be told; for shortly it will speak 
itself, and in a voice of thunder. We cannot, in my judg- 
ment, avoid this danger longer, by closing our eyes 


vocate. What next? Confiscation has begun! The | upon it, and lulling our people into a false security. 
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Nor can we justify ourselves before the world for the | What, sir, does the South ask next? She asks—and 


course which we may be compelled to take in order to 
maintain our rights, without boldly declaring what those 
rights are, defining them, and showing that they are ines- 
timable. All minor considerations must give way to ef- 
fect those all-important objects. These have been my 
motives for the course [ have taken here. I leave it to 
the rapidly approaching crisis to determine whether I 
am right or wrong. 

Sir, if l were asked what it is, under existing circum- 
stances, the South desire the North to do, I should say, 
** Pass laws in your different States, forbidding, by the 
severest penalties, the publication or circulation of such 
incendiary pamphlets as I have exhibited here to-day.” 
This your Legislatures are fully competent to do, with- 
out infringing on freedom of speech, or freedom of the 
press. That freedom means well-regulated, legal free- 
dom, and not unrestrained licentiousness. Have you not 
laws to punish libel and slander? If a citizen of the 
State of New York were to say of another citizen that he 
was a “land pirate,” ‘*a murderer,” anda ‘* mansteal- 
er,”” would he not be liable to an action of slander? If 
he were to write these things of him, or caricature him 
by infamous and disgusting pictorial representations, 
would he not be indictable for libel? What violation, 
then, of social or constitutional right would it be to ex- 
tend the benefit of these same laws to us? 

We ask nothing more than the recognition of a well- 
known principle of international law, a striking illustra- 
tion of which has happened within the memory of many who 
now hear me. It will be recollected that, just before the 
war between France and England, which broke out in 
1803, the English presses teemed with abuse of the First 
Consul. Bonaparte complained to the English minis- 
ters: they indicted Peltier, tried, and convicted him. 
lhe declaration of war only prevented him from receiy- 
ing his punishment. If England, where there have been 
more battles fought for the liberty of speech and of the 
press than in any portion of the world, felt herself 
bound to indict a journalist for libelling her greatest en- 
emy, the enemy of the whole human race, onthe very eve 
of war with him, is it unreasonable to require you to extend 
the same justice to the grossly slandered and deeply in- 
jured people of the South; brethren as you call us of one 
great confederacy, devoted to the same great princi- 


ples of constitutional liberty, and who have so often | 


mingled our blood with yours on the same glorious bat- 
tle field? 

Sir, | cannot believe gentlemen are sincere when 
they urge here this slang about the right of petition, 
and the freedom of speech and of the press, as though 
any one here had the remotest desire to curtail them. 
When Tappan, and Garrison, and Gerrit Smith, and 
such as they are, use this cant, I understand them; they 
wish to inflame the popular passions by false appeals to 
popular rights. 
from Massachusetts, [Messrs. Apams and Cusaina, } and 


the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Graneen,] who | 


favored us the other day with eulogiums on certain abo- 
litionists, introduce it on this floor, | do, not--yes, 1 do-- 
understand them. But 1 will not press that point, for I 


wish to connect this question with no political intrigues | 


or discussions. 

1 will say frankly that I do not believe we shall be 
able to obtain the passage of such laws as 1 have alluded 
to in any non-slaveholding States. Sir, there is not a 
man of any note, or at least of any political aspiration, 
who will dare to make such a proposition. He would 
be prostrated, and forever. He would be covered with 
a mountain of public odium, under which he could never 
rise again. And I want no stronger evidence of the 


true state of public sentiment in those States than this 
single fact 


But when such men as the gentlemen | 


a 


| 





this at least she has a right to demand—that these peti- 
tions be not received here and recorded on your jour- 
nals. This House at least ought to be a sanctuary, into 
which no such topic should be allowed toenter. Rep- 
resentatives from every section of the republic ought to 
be permitted to come here faithfully to perform their 
duties to their constituents and their country, without 
being subjected to these incendiary attacks—their feel- 
ings insulted, their rights assaulted, and the falsest cal- 
umnies of themselves and those they represent thrown 
on them daily, and perpetuated to their posterity, and 
all the world, among the archives of the Union. Is this 
demanding any thing unreasonable, unjust, or unkind? 
Sir, we cannot endure it. If these things are to be per- 
mitted here, you drive us from your councils. Let the 
consequences rest on you. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even if this House should refuse 
to receive these petitions, | am not one of those who 
permits himself to trust that the conflict will be at an 
end. No, sir, we shall still have to meet it elsewhere. 
We will meet it. It is our inevitable destiny to meet it, 
in whatever shape it comes, or to whatever extremity it 
may go. Our State Legislatures will have to pass laws 
regulating our police with a stricter hand. They will 
bave to pass and to enforce laws prohibiting the circula- 
tion of incendiary pamphlets through the mail within 
their limits. We may have to adopt an entire non-inter- 
course with the free States; and finally, sir, we may 
have to dissolve this Union. From none of these meas- 
ures can we shrink, as circumstances may make them ne- 
cessary. Our last thought will be to give up our insti- 
tutions. We were born and bred under them, and will 
maintain them or die in their defence. And I warn the 
abolitionists, ignorant, infatuated, barbarians as they 
are, that if chance shall throw any of them into our 
hands he may expect a felon’s death. No human law, 
no human influence, can arrest his fate. The superhu- 
man instinct of self-preservation, the indignant feelings 
of an outraged people,~to whose hearth-stones he is 
seeking to carry death and desolation, pronounce his 
doom; and if we failed to accord it to him we should be 


| unworthy of the forms we wear, unworthy of the be- 


ings whom it is our duty to protect, and we should merit 
and expect the indignation of offended Heaven. 


NOTES. 

(a) Address to the Auxiliaries and Friends of the 
American Anti-slavery Society. 

Dear brethren: At the last annual meeting of the 
American Anti-slavery Society, it was 

** Resolved, That an effort be made to raise $30,000 
for the use of the society the present year, and that the 
abolitionists present pledge themselves to raise such 
sums as they may respectively offer.” 

Donations and pledges were immediately obtained, 
amounting to $14,500. 

Additional pledges have since been obtained in Bos- 
ton to the amount of $4,000. The sum of $11,500 re- 
mains to be raised. As there are known to be more 
than two hundred anti-slavery societies, on kindred prin- 
ciples with the American, we have no doubt that this 
sum can speedily be made up. Each society has only 
to raise $150, and the work is done. We believe that 
those societies which remain unpledged will joyfully 
come forward to do their proportion as soon as called 
on. * * * . + . 

The plan proposed at the annual meeting, and now 
adopted by the executive committee, in the confident 
belief that the means will be furnished, is this: 

1. To increase the number of agents, by appointing 
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as many able, efficient, and thoroughgoing men as can | 


be obtained. 


new and extended scale. 
The following publications willfbe issued monthly, viz: 
1. On the first week of each month, a small folio pa- 
per, entitled Human Rights, to be filled with facts and 
arguments on the subject of slavery and its remedy, 
written in a plain and familiar style. Of this twenty 


thousand copies will be printed, to be increased to fifty | and do in fact govern the Union; and the plan is now 


thousand or more, as soon as arrangements can be made 
to have them promptly and judiciously distributed 
among the reading population. 





| ebmeets of two millions; and their landed estates are of 


ee bee | vast extent; they have entire control over eleven States. 
2. To commence the distribution of publications on a | 


The poorer classes of the white people are well trained to 
subjection, and occupy a grade a little above that of the 
slaves. Few nobles in Europe can command so great a 
retinue of servants; and no King on earth possesses 
more absolute authority. Indeed, such is their dignity, 


| wealth, and influence, that, although but a half a mil- 


2. On the second week, the Anti-slavery Record, a | 


small magazine, with cuts, will be printed, to the num- 
ber of 25,000 copies. 

3. On the third week, the Emancipator will be 
printed, on a large imperial sheet, of the size of the New 
York Observer, or the New York Evangelist. This 
will contain more extended essays and descriptions, on 
points connected with the cause. It is expected that 
from 15 to 25,000 copies will be printed monthly this 
year. 

4. On the fourth week will be issued 25,000 copies 
of the Slave’s Friend, a juvenile magazine, with cuts, 
adapted especially for circulation among children and 
youth. 

All these publications will be distributed gratuitous- 
ly, by the aid of the auxiliaries, to those who are not 
abolitionists, or will be sold at the office, to friends of 
the cause, at a very low rate. * . * 

The present is the time for action. * * 

Let female societies be formed. Female societies 
probably did more for the abolition of slavery in Great 
Britain than those of the other sex. They scattered 
anti-slavery tracts, hand-bills, pamphlets, and books, 
every where. they circulated petitions; they covered 
articles of furniture or apparel, such as pincushions, 
work-boxes, handkerchiefs, boxes, baskets, purses, 
portfolios, &c., with devices anc mottoes reminding the 
users of the poor slaves. They made the matter a topic 
of conversation on almost all occasions. Several soci- 
eties of ladies, in this country, have already commenced 
the same course with good success. Let the female sex, 
then, throughout the land, emulate the efforts made by 
their sisters over the ocean, in this work of benevolence. 

Juvenile societies, too, may be engaged i in the same 
work. Children are all abolitionists. 

We hope abolitionists will every where make ita 
personal business to distribute the publications; that 
they will not let them be thrown away, but put them in 
the hands only of those who will read and think. Let 
no abolitionist, at home or abroad, ever be without a 
supply, and be ready to embrace every favorable op- 
portunity. 

Petitions to Congress for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia should be put in circulation im- 
mediately. The minds of the members of Congress 
should, if possible, be enlightened as to the real design 
of the American Anfi-slavery Society; and their preju- 
dices should be renioved, as in many it may easily be, 
by personal interviews with abolitionists. The way 
may thus be prepared for a more favorable hearing be- 
fore the representatives of the people. ® 

(Signed) Arther Tappan, William Goodell, 

John Rankin, Abraham L. Cox, 
Lewis Tappan, Theodore 8. Wright, 
Joshua Leavitt, Simeon S. Jocelyn, 
Samuel E. Cornish, Elizar Wright, Jun., 

Executive Committee of the American Anti-slavery 
Society. 

(4) There are now about half a million that still have 
the liberty of holding slayes; their slaves now amount to 


lion, they are able to control twelve and a half millions, 


laid to keep up and increase their dignity, wealth, and 
power, to future generations. They have managed so 
wisely as to get the whole Union bound by the constitu- 
tion to keep their slaves in subjection, and allow them 
a representation in the General Government in propor- 


| tion to the number of their slaves. The increase of 


these, already 54,000 a year, will soon give the increase 
to one Representative every year. By the aid of the rest of 
the;Union, the slaves can be kept in subjection until they 
shall have become much more numerous than the white 
people, provided they are prevented from learning to 
read, and thus kept in total ignorance. And, for this 


| purpose, laws are passed, with heavy penalties, against 


teaching slaves to read. Now, it is obvious that, by 
those means, slavery might be extended to remote pos- 
terity, especially with what assistance the Colonization 
Society might be able to give them, by carrying off oc- 
casionally a little of the surplusage. Every one can 
easily see that these southern gentlemen have before 
them a magnificent prospect of wealth and power, pro- 
vided the rest of the Union will continue to be their 
humble servants in enabling them to keep their slaves 
in subjection. Now, the avowed design of the abolition- 
ists is to abolish slavery, not, indeed, by force of 
arms, but by forming against it public opinion, which 
will be even more powerful. They have combined to- 


gether to propagate the doctrine, that ‘all men are 


' sentiment throughout the whole land. 


made of one blood;”’ and of course are ‘* created equal.” 
Vast sums of money are now pledged to propagate the 
Agents are lec- 
turing, papers are circulating, societies are forming, and 


| thousands continually joining them. It seems as if the 


world will soon be on fire. What is to be done? Ar 
gument has been tried and exhausted in vain! Mobs 


| have been tried with little effect! The heresy spreads 


like fire in the whirlwind. The last remedy is now de- 
manded—extermination entire--nothing less will do! 
If matters go on as they are, the result is obvious. 
Every man who does not hold slaves will set his face 
against slavery; and then, how will halfa million of men 


, continue to hold more than two millions in bondage 


i 


Mark the design! All force is disavowed; but then the 
slaveholder must, so soon as the tide of public opinion 
rolls against him, yield up his slaves. He cannot hold 
them without aid; much less can he bear the reproach 
that will be heaped upon him. 

It is not to be disguised, sir, that war has broken out 
between the South and the North, not easily to be ter- 
minated. Political and commercial men, for their own 
purposes, are industriously striving to restore peace. 
But the peace which they may accomplish will be super- 
ficial and hollow. True and permanent peace can only 
be restored by removing the cause of the war—-that is, 
slavery. Itcan never be established on any other terms. 
The sword now drawn will not be sheathed till victory, 
entire victory, is ours or theirs; not until that deep and 
damning stain is washed out from our nation, or the 
chains of slavery are riveted afresh where they now are, 
and on our necks also. It is idle, criminal, to speak of 
peace on any other terms. 


(c) PREAMBLE. 
Whereas, unconditional slavery exists to a fearful ex- 
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tent amongst us as a nation, in violation of those princi- 
ples that moved our fathers to the dreadful struggle of | 
the Revolution, ‘that all men are created equal, that | 
thev are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Whereas the aristocracy of the South are determined 
to perpetuate it by means scarcely less dreadful than the | 
tortures of the inquisition, and the bastard aristocracy 
of the North are aiding their ** chivalrous” compeers of | 
the South in their inhuman endeavors, by misrepresent- 
ing, slandering, threatening, and imprisoning, those who | 
boldly espouse the cause of universal freedom, and fur- | 
ther by circulating publications and making speeches so 
highly incendiary as to excite mobs, and impel them to 
their ruthless work of terror and destruction. 

Whereas the crisis has arrived at which the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims must determine whether they will 
establish the shameful and cowardly precedent of sur- | 
rendering their most sacred rights at the nod of an ar- | 
rogant, domineering, and 'self-constituted aristocracy, or, 
in the spirit of their fathers, manfully maintain them. 

And whereas, if we remain silent and inactive, we 
effectually surrender those rights, and, with them, the | 
hopes of the slave, till the prediction of Jefferson shall | 
be realized, and theslave, fearless and free, shall till the 
land of his thraldom, enriched with the blood of his 
master. 

Therefore, resolved, Under a deep sense of duty to 
ourselves, to the slave, to our country, and to God, that, 
** sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish,” we will 
exercise the right of discussing the subject of slavery; 
that we will use all constitutional and peaceful means | 
for its speedy termination; and, to act the more effi- 
ciently, form ourselves into a society, and adopt the | 
following, &c. 


(d) ABOLITION. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

Some forty miles from Cincinnati, to the east, are two | 
settlements of free negroes--probably near a thousand— 
men, women, and children, of the true ebony color, 
with a very little mixture of the mahogany or lighter 
shades. The negroes own the land occupied by them, 
but without the power to sell. Each farnily has a small 
farm. They are emancipated slaves, and these lands 
were purchased expressly for them, and parceled out 
among them about fifteen years ago. 

Their lands are not of the best quality of Ohio lands; 
but, by good management, could be made very good; 
they are particularly well adapted to grass, either med- 
ow or pasture. 

Having been formerly slaves, and compelled to work, 
one would suppose they ought to have industrious 
habits. They have had every inducement to industry 
and good conduct held out tothem. The experiment 
was to test the merits of the negro race, under the most 
favorable circumstances for success. 

Has this experiment succeeded? No, it has not. In 
all Ohio, can any white settlement be found equally 
wretched, equally unproductive? 

Farms given to them fifteen years ago, instead of being 
well improved, and the timber preserved for farming, 
have been sadly managed; small awkward clearings, and 
those not in grass, but exhausted and worn out inp corn 
crops; the timber greatly destroyed; wretched log 
houses, with mud floors, with chimneys of mud and 
wood; with little timber for further farming. 

They are so excessively lazy and stupid that the peo- 
ple of Georgetown, (near by their camps,) and the 
neighboring farmers, will not employ them as work hands 
to any extent. They do not raise produce enough on 
their own lands to feed their families, much less do they 
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have a surplus for sale abroad. They pass most of their 
time in their little sorry cabins; too listless even to fiddle 
and dance. One may ride through the ‘‘ negro camps,” 
as they are called, passing a dozen straggling cabins 
with smoke issuing out of their ends, in the middle of 
clearings, without seeing a soul either at work or play. 
The fear of starvation makes them work the least pos- 
sible quantity, while they are much too lazy to play. 

Why do not the zealous abolitionists go there and see 
the experiment in all its beauty—-the slave changed into 
a free, but wretched, savaget Why not make something 
of these thousand negroes? There are not more than 
two or three families, out of the whole, who are improv. 
ed by the change from slavery to freedom. 

The negro settlements are a dead weight upon Brown 
county, as to any productive benefit from the negro 
lands, or from negro labor; and that space of country 
might as well to this day have remained in posscssion of 
the Indians. 

If southern wealth can be applied to buy and colonize 
among us such a worthless population, what farmer in 
Ohio is safe? Has he any guarantee that a black colony 
will not be established in his neighborhood? 

Let any one who wishes to learn the operation of 
emancipated negroes, visit the Brown county camps. 
As they sink in laziness, poverty, and filth, they increase 
in numbers--their only produce is children. They 
want nothing but cowries to make them equal to the 
negroes of the Niger. 

When Mr. Hammonp concluded— 

Mr. HOLSEY inquired what was the question before 
the House. 

The CHAIR said it was the motion that the petition 
be received. 

Mr. HOLSEY moved to lay that motion on the table, 
and it was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, said, as the business 
of the House would be interrupted by the presentation 
of abolition petitions from the East, and the South and 
West be deprived of an opportunity of presenting their 
petitions, he moved to suspend the rules for this day, for 
the purpose of moving that the order of presentation be 
reversed, and the call of the States commenced with 
Missouri, instead of Maine. 

Mr. JONES, of Michigan, requested the gentleman to 
alter the motion so as to begin with the Territories, 
which were at the end of the list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS modified his motion accordingly. 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended: 
Yeas 115, nays 50. 

Mr. WILLIAMS then made the motion indicated by 
him, and it was agreed to. 

The CHAIR then called the States and Territories for 
petitions, commencing with Arkansas. 

Mr. STORER presented the proceedings of a public 
meeting in Cincinnati, deprecating the course of the 
abolitionists; which he moved be received and read. 

Mr. HAMMOND opposed the reception of the pro- 
ceedings. He should object to any interference on this 

ject, whether in favor of or in opposition to the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, moved to lay the pre- 
liminary question of reception on the table; wl 
apres d to 
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Rabbit creek, and of which they declare that they have 
been unjustly deprived. 

The other was a memorial or remonstrance of a numer- 
ous and respectable portion of his constituents against 
the validity of these claims, denouncing the whole pro- 
ceeding as fraudulent, and calling on Congress to pro- 
tect them in their settlement and rights, and the country 
ugainst the most stupendous fraud that was ever set on 
foot. 

I will not now, sir, said he, pronounce any opinion on 
the validity of these claims. Ata proper time, I shall 
consider it my duty and my privilege to do so. 1 under- 
stand that additional memorials and statements of facts 
are now being prepared on both sides, and will shortly 
be submitted. LI wish the whole subject to go before 
the appropriate committee, and must respectfully ask the 
House not to prejudge the case. Let there be no ex 
parfe statements, no wholesale denunciations of fraud. 
Let justice be done to all parties. It isa matter in which 
we feel a common interest. Whether we consider the 
magnitude of the claim, the respectability of the parties, 
or the deep absorbing interest felt in the State of Missis- 
sippi, the subject is alike worthy ofa full and fair inves. 
tigation. On one side are these Choctaw claimants, their 
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agents, and assignees, citizens of different States, of | 


every political party, and many of them gentlemen of 
the highest respectability, upon whose integrity hereto- 
fore not one shadow of suspicion has ever rested, and 
who come here, not shrinking from, but, as they say, 
seeking investigation. On the other side sre many of the 
settlers of the State of Mississippi--a valuable class of 
men—entiled to the highest credit, and claiming justice 
at your hands. I acknowledge, sir, that I have but a 
limited acquaintance with the subject. I candidly con- 
fess, however, to the House that, if I have any prepos- 
Session, any prejudice, any conviction on the matter, it 
is against these claims. Whether just or unjust, if they 
be confirmed, the fairest portion of Mississippi will be 
cesolated; the stability of property will be shaken; the 
tide of prosperity will be rolled back, and hundreds of 
my best constituents, the men who support their Govern- 
ment in peace, and fight its battles in war, will be 
driven from their homes to other and distant lands. Mr. 
C. said he could not contemplate such a result without 
the deepest regret, and he could not sanction any step 
going to produce it. But, sir, let the whole subject go 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, a committee whose 
ability and experience, aided by its distinguished chair- 
man, [Mr. Joun Bett,] furnished a guarantee to the 
House that the subject-matter will be ably and impar- 
tially investigated. Mr. C. hoped the memorials would 
be referred and printed. 

Mr. VINTON moved that these memorials be referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. CLAIBORNE rejoined, and urged the propriety 
of the reference to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The question was put, and the House decided to refer 
them to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

After the reception of a number of re soluticrs 

The House adjourned. 


Tvespay, Fesrvany 2. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

In pursuance of the order adopted on Tuesday last, 
the House proceeded to the consideration of the appro- 
priation bills. 

The CHAIR informed the House that all the above 
bills were before the Committee of the Whole, except 
the bill making appropriations, in part, for the support 
of Government for the year 1856, which was on the 
Speaker’s table. 
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The latter bill was taken up, the question still being 
on the motion to recommit the bill, with instructions to 
adopt some uniform regulation in regard to mileage of 
members of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, suggested that the bill 
had better be passed as it stood, and the regulation of 
the mileage made in a separate bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD made some statements, showing 
that members, under the present system, were unequally 
compensated; some receiving more for mileage than 
others, who travel a greater distance. Some gentlemen, 
by charging according to a particular rule, received 
three or four hundred dollars more than other gentlemen 
living in the same vicinity. A direct line measured on 
the map, would be a uniform rule; and, if it did not af- 
ford a sufficient sum, ten per cent., or more, could be 
added to the sum. 

Mr. JOHNSON expressed some doubt whether a reg 
ulation concerning mileage could be properly introduced 
into an appropriation bill for the present year, as the 
mileage for the present year was actually due. 

After some explanations from Messrs. LANE and UN- 
DERWOOD, 

Mr. McKENNAN said he was glad that the gentleman 
from Kentucky had introduced this subject. If any 
abuses in the Government were to be corrected, this 
abuse of mileage charges ought to be corrected. There 
was no difficulty whatever of introducing a regulation 
on the subject in the appropriation bill, and he hoped 
the rule adopted would be that each member shall charge 
his mileage by the nearest mail route. 

Mr. WARD said he would go as far as any man in the 
correction of abuses, but he did not think this bill the 
proper one for regulating the subject of mileage 

Mr. ADAMS made a few remarks, explanatory of the 
reasons which would induce him to vote for the motion. 

Mr. HARDIN opposed the motion, and insisted that 
no better rule than the present could be adopted. Some- 
thing must be confided to the honor of gentlemen, and it 
was not to be presumed that any gentleman would charge 
too much. The rule was, that members shoul! charge 
their mileage by the route which they usually travelled, 
and those who came by the river thought themselves, 
and doubtless were, entitled to charge by the river route 
He hoped the bill would pass as it was. 

Mr. PEYTON remarked that he was in hopes that the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unpen 
woop] would prevail. [It had always struck him with as- 
tonishment that members of Congress were the only pub- 
lic servants who had no restraint imposed by law, but 
could put their hands into the Treasury and pay them- 
selves at pleasure for their services. It amounts to this 
What restraint is imposed by law? Cannot any member 
of Congress fix the rate of his mileage at whatever sum 
he may in his discretion think fit? Why should members 
of Congress alone be trusted with this unlimited discre- 
tion? Gentlemen say their honor is sufficient to restrain 
them! They are lke other men. Their virtue is best 
preserved when least tempted. But let us see if this 
honorary obligation is sufficient to guard the Treasury 
against abuse. Tennessee, sir, you know, affords a str 
king instance that itis not. A Senator, who we may 
suppose understands the law of Congress as well as any 
other gentleman lire or elsewhere, conceives it to be 
his duty to charge the river route, giving him about 200 
dollars more than a gentleman now a Representative on 
this floor, who lives in the same city with him, receives 


for his mileage per session. Now, sir, no one who 


knows that honorable Senatoras well as you do, will sup- 
pose that money had the slightest influence over him in 
| giving the act of Congress the construction which he 
does; which is, that he shall receive two hundred dollars 
more for mileage than either of his colleagues, according 
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to distance, per session. He thinks the act of Congress, 
passed at a time when the Government mail stage route 
was the only route known or used, makes it obligatory 
on his conscience to charge the river route, whether he 
travels it or not. Yes, sir, this shows how an honest, 
well-meaning man, aiming to reach the spirit of the law, 
may differ with other gentlemen in the same situation. Sir, 
when the act of Congress regulating the mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress was passed, steamboats were not in use. 
The direct mail stage route wasthe only one in existence. 
But the improvements of the age present a more speedy 
and much cheaper mode of travelling. We can make 
our election; if we take the river route, which is the in- 


vention of a subsequent day to that in which the law of 


Congress was passed, we have the right todo so. It is 
cheaper, more speedy, and in every way more comfort- 
able. But there is the same old direct mail route, which 
was the usual route at the time the act of Congress was 
passed. If we choose to take it, very well; if not, it is 
our own lookout, and should not increase our charge 
upon the Treasury. But, sir, the Tennessee Senator, 
to whom I have alluded, considers himself bound to 
charge the long route, even if he travels the short one. 
Yes, sir, he may take his seat in the same stage at the 
seat of Government with his colleague, travel every inch 
of the ground together, but when they charge for each 
mile that they have passed over, he ‘is bound in con 
science (for if he were not, he would not do it; it isa 
mere difference of opinion) to charge for all the mean 
ders of the Ohio river, notwithstanding he has never 
touched its waters. This is a case in point to show that 
it 18 not safe to trust an unlimited discretion to the purest 
and the best. I hope the committee will be further in- 


structed to report the amount which each member of 
Congress has received, for a sufficient number of vears | 


to show the abuses to which this discretion has been sub- 


ject in past time. 


Mr. GIDEON LEE oppose Il the recommitment of the 
bill, and urged its speedy passage, as a measure of justice 
to those to whom the money was due. The me mbers of 
Congress were drawing their own pay, but no one else 
for whom payment was provided in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD suggested that there would be no 
necessity for delaying the bill in case his motion was 
agree d to, as the committee could retain the subje ct of 
mileage for a separate bill, and send back the remaining 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. MANN made a few 


ment 


remarks in favor of recommit- 
He had found, from experience, that the only 
way to secure any promised reform of this kind was by 
holding on upon the money 

Mr. ANTHONY said that, when the present rule was 
opted, it was contemplated that members could travel 
but twenty milesaday. And the fact was, that many 
rentlemen travelling from the far West were paid at 
the rate of two hundred miles a day, receiving not eight 
lollars a day, but eighty dollarsa day for travel. The 
pay of members coming from the far West was thus made 
double the amount received by members coming from 
Pennsylvania. The present rule was not at all adapted 
to the modern improvements in the mode of travelling. 

Mr. MERCER said he would vote for the motion, but 
not for the reasons given by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. ‘hose who came from a great distance found 
the ir pay a poor compensation for the inconvenience of 
leaving their homes. But he was willing that a uniform 
rule for estimating the mileage should be adopted. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to beg the House, and the 
rentleman from Ke ntucky , to mod ly his motion, so as 
to refer his inquiry, not to the Committee of Wa\s and 
Means, but to a select committee. The su yect, us it 
related to accounts, did not belong to that committee; 
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and, moreover, that committee was pressed with other 
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Mr. ANTHONY moved to amend the instructions 60 
as to require the committee to regulate and equalise the 
pay of the members. 

Mr. HARPER supported the amendment of his col- 
league. 

Mr. PATTON said it had happened every year since 
he had been a member of the House, that while the ap- 
propriation bills were under consideration, an attempt 
had been made to reduce the pay on mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress, and he had never known one of these 
attempts to succeed. He considered that members had 
acquired a right to be paid under an existing law. Ifan 
abuse existed under the law, Congress should alter the 
law. But the Committee of Ways and Means had 
nothing to do with the subject; it was their duty to re- 
port the sum which they may suppose to be wanted for 
different services. He suggested that no law could be 
made applicable to the mileage of the present session, 
because that had been drawn, and was snug in gentle 
men’s pockets. 

After some furthe rrev arks from Messrs. DUNLAP, 
HANNEGAN, ANTHONY, and PEARCE of Rhode 
Island, 

Without taking any question, 

On motion of Mr. GRENNELL, the House adjourned 


Wi DNESDAYT, } ERULCARY 
EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE 

The bill from the Senate, ‘*to repeal the first and 
second sections of the act limiting the term of certain 
offices to four years, and for other purposes,’ having 
been read twice by its title-- 

Mr. MANN moved that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BELL said that no subject of greater importance 
than this would come before the House at the present 
session. None of the standing committees were peculiai 
ly appropriate for the consideration of the subject, and 
he cid not see that the Judiciary Committee was more 
appropriate than any other. It was a most singular fact, 
that this branch of Congress, by its rules, and the opera 
tion given to them by the decision of the Chair, sustain. 
ed by the votes of the House, had become so restricted 
and tied down in its action, that it could not take up for 
consideration and discussion any great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government; no opportunity is ever afforded 
to bring forward propositions upon any important subject, 
in a distinct and separate form. This was entirely a 
new day in the history of the country. He was com 
paratively a young member, but there were members 
who had been here for fifteen or twenty years and more, 
and to them he appealed to say whether the House was 
ever before so bound down by rules as to prevent gen 
tlemen from bringing forward, in the form of resolution, 
any important subject for discussion. But nothing could 
now be brought forward, because the House had block 
ed up the way, perhaps, for the whole session, by the 
adoption of the resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The subject of executive patronage 
could not be brought forward, although it was connected 
with the best and most vital interests of t country, and 
with principles without which w« have neither 


constitution nor country of wl! 1 an American could 
feel pr ud. With a view to n whether the 
was a disposition on the part the House to permit an 
investigation of tuis §s ect, \ 1 move that th 
bill be referred to a select } t Even if the ma 
jority of the committer ted ild be opposed to 
the principles of th af € ld yet be an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the mimatt to 
press their views on the ject of t |. He did not 
know that he would support ts present shaj e 
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or not, but he wished the subject of executive patron- 


age, generally, brought before the House. He moved 
the reference of the bill to a select committee. 


Mr. 3: Q. ADAMS hoped, he said, that the motion of 
the gentleman from Tennessee would prevail; and he | 


assured the House that nothing but the consideration 
that he had consumed much of the time of the House 
had prevented him from making the same proposition. 
We never had, and never would have, before us a more 
important subject. One of the newspapers, when the 
bill was introduced into the Senate, remarked that it 
was a bill to amend the constitution of the United States. 
He considered it a bill not to amend, but to alter, the 
constitution; and he trusted that discussion would be 
had upon it to a great extent, and that the decision 
upon it would be made with great deliberation. What- 
ever might be the impressions of gentlemen in regard to 
the policy of the bill, he hoped that, after its impor- 
tance had been so forcibly represented by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, it would te referred to a select 
committee. 

Mr. HAMER remarked that a great deal had been 
said in regard to the appropriate committee of the House 
for the investigation of the subject. 
would take the trouble to refer to the rules of the House, 
he would find that the bill ought to go tu the standing 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
rule.) Did not the rule, he asked, propose to change 
laws long in existence? Where, then, should the sub- 
ject be considered, if not in the Committee on the Judici- 
ary? 
up a report of a partisan or political character on this 
subject, their purpose could be answered in another 
way. All they wished to say ina report could as well 
be said in a speech, and for making speeches opportu- 
nities occurred daily. 
the frequent lectures upon rules which the House re- 


assert that no opportunity was afforded in the House for 
the discussion of great principles. This was very extra- 
ordinary. What had we done here but discuss great 
principles? 
had passed three acts, and two of those of a private na- 
ture. During the whole time we had been constantly 
engaged in discussing matters and things in general. 
Two or three general resolutions, admitting of a wide 
range of discussion, were pending now, and upon them 
two or three unfinished speeches were lying over. Day 


after dav gentlemen were waiting to obtain the floor | 


for the purpose of concluding these speeches; a blaze 
of light, pouring from this hall, illumined the whole 
country; and if the session, as was predicted, lasted till 
‘July, there would be scarcely a single constitutional 
question which was ever agitated in this country, that 
the readers of debates would not be fully enlightened 
upon. Ifthe rules were wrong, let us (said he) change 
them. But, as long as they were in existence, they 
ought to be observed. According to these rules, the 
bill ought to be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said that he had heard no good 
reason for a reference of this bill to a select committee. 


The honorable member from Massachusetts [Mr. Ap- | 


ams] had observed that this was a bill to change the con- 


lect committee. Another honorable gentleman [Mr. 
BeEtv] had observed that it was a very important bill; it 
was one in which the people took great interest, and 
therefore it ought to goto a select committce, that a 


report might be speedily made, and gentlemen might | 


have an opportunity of discussing this subject. Mr. V, 
said he hardly thought that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see would hazard the assertion made by the gentleman 
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)} son for referring this bill to a select committee. 
| Judiciary Committee was surely one of the most impor 


If any gentleman | 


[Mr. H. here read the 


If gentlemen were extremely desirous of getting | 


He did not very well understand | 





| the administration of them. 
ceived of late, nor did he see how the gentleman could 
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from Massachusetts, that this was a bill to change the con- 
stitution. It originatedin the Senate, and many gentlemen 
would doubtless deem it uncharitable to that body to 
say that they would, by means of a mere law, change 
the constitution. If it was not a proposition to change 


| the constitution, it was only a proposition to change an 


existing law, and therefore belonged most appropriate- 
ly to the Judiciary Committee. The mere importance 
of the subject, upon which the gentleman from Tennes- 
see had dwelt with so much force, was certainly no rea- 
The 


tant committees recognised by the rules of this House 
It required great ability and learning, and its members 
were always selected, he supposed, in reference to their 
requisite talents and qualifications. He did not believe 
that select committees engrossed all the wisdom and 
capacity of the House, but was rather disposed to think 
that a body of gentlemen, who were permanent, and 
chosen for the investigation of great and interesting sub- 
jects, would be apt to be quite as select for their wis- 
dom, in reference to the subjects that came within their 
province, as another body, which we dignified with the 
appellation of a ‘select committee.” The gentleman 
from Tennessee had not ventured to say that the subject- 
matter of the bill did not most naturally belong to the 
Judiciary Committee; but it was an important sub- 
ject, and ipso facto, in the opinion of that honorable gen- 
tleman, it ought to be referred to a select committee, 
This was to his (Mr. V’s) mind a very unsatisfactory 
reason fora special reference. It was, he believed, a 
very important law, and one which proposed to secure 
to the incumbents of office a freehold title in offices. 
Mr. V. said the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brix] had given the House another lecture 
about the mischiefs resulting from our rules, or from 
He did not understand the 
honorable gentleman to impute any blame to the presi 
ding officer of the House, but the grievance of which 
he most complained was, that the discussion of no one 


| important subject was finished, before another was ob- 
After a session of eight or nine weeks, we | truded upon our consideration. 


| chief. 


This was no new mh- 
He (Mr. V.) had felt the annoying influence ot 
it under former auspices, and very shortly after he be 
came a member of this House. ‘'wo years ago he un- 
dertook to make a speech upon an important subject, 
and proceeded with his argument for about helf an hour, 
when he gave way to a motion toadjourn. Next morn 
ing he resumed his seat, with notes in hand, to continue 


| his argument, and, much to his annoyance, the subject 
: ’ ’ ’ f 


was not again announced from the Chair till after the ex 
piration of some weeks! And most of the gentlemen 
here would bear witness to the agony which resulted 
from being laden for whole weeks with a half-delivered 
speech. His past experience, therefore, enabled him 
to bear witness that the confusion in which the business 
of the House was involved, by means of our rules, was 
not unprecedented, and therefore it was not a fit subject 
of rebuke to the majority of this House. He did not 
know that the honorable gentleman intended to rebuke 
the majority, but he at least took good care to,remind 
them very often of the evils of their rules. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee seemed to 


| think that it was vitally important to the people that 
stitution, and therefore he would vote to refer it toa se- | 


this and other subjects of importance, to which he had 
adverted, shoul! be here discussed. He (Mr. V.) had 
not, for some time past, so far as the enlightening of the 
people was concerned, been in the habit of attaching 
quite as much importance to speeches made here, and 
in the other end of the Capitol, as was ascribed to them 
by many other gentlemen. He did not believe that this 


was the fountain—the source of all light for the people 
No; he believed that the people of this country had wi 
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dom enough to understand their political rights and in- 
terests, and independence enough to assert and vindi- 

cate them; and if gentlemen here would more frequent- 
ly yield to, or profit by, the lessons which the people 
taught them, they would be more apt to perpetuate the 
confidence, and subserve the interest, of the people. 
But, if gentlemen wanted to make speeches to enlight- 
en the people, they could as well perform that duty 
after the report of a standing committee as after the re- 
port of a select committee. They might make their 
two hours’ speech, print itin the Globe or ‘* Sun,” and 
thus illuminate the benighted people. The argument 
of the honorable gentleman [Mr. Bett] in favor of a se- 
lect committee, because of the facility that might be af- 
forded to make speeches, was as unsound as the argu- 
ment that it ought to be referred toa select committee 
on account of its importance. 

Mr. BELL said that it was because speeches of this 
nature were not thought calculated, by the gentleman 
and his friends, to enlighten the people, that he com- 
plained of the operation of the rules, which restricted 
the discussions to such subjects as those who control the 
business of the House thought proper for discussion. A 
member could not present his views on this subject 
without being called to order, and arrested in his re- 
marks by a majority of the House. All discussions 
were shut out unless they were approved by a majority 
of the House, and such as were calculated to enlighten 
the people upon one side of the question only. Peti- 
tions, for the last three mornings, had cut off one of 
those resolutions upon which the gentleman said we 
could have the opportunity of general discussion. This 
was the result of a new construction of the rules of the 
House. The gentleman from Ohio, he said, was hardly 
candid in saying that an opportunity was afforded for 
discussion by these resolutions. The gentleman had 
certainly the sagacity to perceive that his friends had 
burned their fingers when they agreed to consider the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Avams.] Instead of affording an opportunity for the 
discussion of that resolution, great pains had been taken 
by the gentleman’s friends to cut it off. When the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] brought forward 
his resolution to bind the House to the consideration of 
the appropriation bills from the precise hour of one 
o’clock each day, he saw plainly that it was intended to 
seal the lips of all those who wished to take part in the 


discussion of that subject ‘he abolition resolutions 
had slept os that those who took most interest in 
them had rgotte nthem. The same was the case with 


the acaba on the Military Academy. He was sorry 
to allude to any political interests in this House, but he 
must remark that neither of these resolutions appeared 
to be favorite subjects with the majority of the House. 
The gentleman could not be sincere in saying that an 
opportunity was afforded by these resolutions to enlight- 
en the people by discussions on general subjects. ‘The 
gentleman intimates (said Mr. B.) that I want an oppor- 
tunity to make a party report. That gentleman has 
known me, asa member of this House, for some time, 
and he never knew an instance in which I acted as a 
partisan on this floor. defy him to point to a single 
act of mine which can justify the imputation. 

{[Mr. Hamer explained. The gentleman having al- 
luded to majorities and minorities, he had only intended 
to indicate a mode in which the minority could present 
their views. ] 


Mr. Bett was obliged to the g ntleman, he said, for 
his explanation, but it appeared strange to him that it 
was taken for granted that no speech could be made 
here but with immediate relation to the prospects of 
men for office 


yect of Government patronage was ex lu vely a parti. 


Was it suppos J, in 1826, that the sub- 


ject, and make an early report upon it. 
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san or political subject? We had passed through a 
great revolution, indeed, if the friends of this adminis- 
tration had become champions of executive power and 
patronage. Times had changed, and men had changed 
with them. The importance of the subject was not the 
only reason which he had urged in favor of the refer- 
ence of the bill to a select committee. On_parlia- 
mentary principles, a committee ought to be allowed 
for the bill which was composed of members favorable 
to its object, but, according to the parliamentary law of 
the Congress of the United States, the lamb is always 
committed to the wolf. His object in desiring a select 
committee was to bring the subject before a committee 
which would direct its attention exclusively to the sub- 
That was the 
only way in which the subject could be brought before 
the House for discussion. He did not know thateven a 
minority of the committee appointed would be in favor 
of the bill, and present a report of their views on the 
subject. He believed that the best mode of enlighten- 
ing the people on public topics was by discussion here-- 
by open, free, manly, discussion on this floor. When 
gentlemen meet here face to face in debate, error will 
be exposed, and fallacy detected. It was far preferable 
to the light which issues from editorial columns of a 
party press, which presents only one side of a question 
Here both sides are heard. He should continue his lec- 
tures on the rules of this House, but always ina spirit 
of courtesy to the House, and, in defiance of the taunts 
of gentlemen, should point out the practical purposes 
which they were made to serve. Sir, free discussion 
exists no longer on this floor. How happened it that 
the Senate had become the popular branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature? It was because every Senator had 
an opportunity to speak on any great subject which he 
might choose to introduce in that body. He should 
continue, from day to day, to complain of the rules of 
this House, and of the operation given to them, so long 
as they tended to defeat the object and end of the pop 
ular branch of the National L egislature. He regarded 
the subject of executive patronage a great one, and one 
which ought to be fully and freely discussed in this 
House, and his object was to bring it before the House 
in such a shape that it could be discussed untrammelled 
by rules. He did not know tiat he approved of this bill 
as it stood; he had no party feeling in regard to it; 


but 
he invoked discussion upon the subject 


as one of the 

greatest importance to the welfare of this country 
Mr. MANN explained that he had made the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the Judic 


ary, because 
he believed that to be the proper 


course, and he saw no 
reason to deviate from that course, 
some great principle that could be brought to bear 
against the propriety of doing so. He agreed that the 
subject was one of the highest importance, and one that 
required the most deliberate examination. But it was 
not a new proposition, for it was as early as the first 
Congress. Mr. M. had heard no reason why the usual 
course should be departed from. The gentleman from 
Tenne ssee had manifested a very commendable zeal in 
regard to the business of the House, and told them that 
times had changed, strangely changed. Mr. M. would 
ask, was it not rather a change of the gentleman than a 
change of the times? With regard to the 


unless there was 


gard complaints 
made about the rules of the House, he could not perceive 
its application to the present question of referring this 
bill to a standing committec Mr. M. had, as the prin- 
cipal organ of the committe ft the House on the sub- 
ject of the rules, ma 4 report thereon, and had pro- 
posed to call it up; but h id as yet been unable to do 
so. If he waited till it became the regular order, he 
feared the re port Ww i t be considered d ring the 
present ses ; and, for the purpose of endeavoring t 
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discharge his duty, he would ask the House to take it up 
every day, from that day henceforward, until a decided 
manifestation of the House rejected his motion. Mr. M. 
complained of the disingenuous imputation cast upon the 
majority by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, of wishing 
to evade the question. 

Mr. BELL remarked that principles never changed, 
though men did. Principles were of all times, and no 
change of circumstances altered them. If those who sup- 
ported the principles of 1826 now opposed them, it was 
a proof that men had changed. When he should have 
an opportunity to enter upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject, he would endeavor to show who had changed. 

Mr. MANN replied that it was true that principles did 
not change, but men changed their principles. 

Mr. MERCER inquired in what length of time the 
Committee on the Judiciary would probably be able to 
report on the subject, if the bill should be committed to 
them. 

Mr. THOMAS felt great difficulty, he said, in saving 
whether the bill ought to be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary or not. In reply to the gentleman’s 
question, he would remark that the Committee on the 
Judiciary was clusely engaged upon several very Iabori- 
ous subjects—the Ohio and Michigan boundary question; 
the judicial circuit court system of the southwestern 
States, and other bills. He supposed, however, that the 
House would not be able to take up the subject of this 
bill for at least ninety days, and by that time, or before, 


he presumed that the committee would be prepared to | 


make their report. Speaking for himself, he had very 
little ambition to take charge of the subject. 

Mr. INGERSOLL made some remarks on the consti- 
tution of the Committee on the Judiciary, with a view to 
show that the bill in question did not come within the 
scope of their duties. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND contended that, inasmuch as the 


ciary was the committee to which it ought to be re- 
ferred. He referred to the rule relative to the refer- 
ence of subjects to committees. There would, he said, 
always be differences of opinion, as long as we were a 
nation, and it was proper that it should be so. What 


was the advantage proposed to be gained by referring | 
Why, that a select | 


the subject to a select committee? 
committee would sooner be able to make a report. And 
from whom were the select committee to be chosen? 
The first would be the gentleman himself, and he was 
the chairman of a standing committee. The chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee would be the next, for this 
large subject required all the legal intellect of the coun- 
try; then it would be requisite to take all the legal light 
that the House could afford, and the making of this com- 
mittee would be the breaking up of several of the other 
committees. He was against it. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee would make its report; the subject would be dis- 
cussed in the House and through the newspapers; the 
country would have the whole of it before them. But 
if it were referred to a select committee, part of this 
committee must ne cessarily be selected from each side, 
and the result would be two reports. 
of discussing it in the House, to see if it were in the 
power of the House to alter the constitution, if such al- 
teration were wanted. If it wasa 
question, to whom should it be sent? ‘lo a select com- 
mittee’ No; let it be sent to the Judiciary Committee, 
who had been selected on account of their legal knowl- 
edge, and let them examine whether it infring 


upon 
the constitution. When it came back, let th 


result be 


laid fairly before the people, and let them decide. If | 


(said Mr. S.) 
not to attempt to carry it by power. 


we cannot sustain it by reason, we ought 
; 
pe 


Nothing can 


gained by a select committee, unless it could compel u 





He was in favor } 


great conatilutional | 
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to take it up in the House. The House will not take it 
up till it is ready; and there are other matters of greater 
importance before the House than whether John Doe or 
Richard Roe shall hold office in the country. 

Mr. PHILLIPS acquiesced in much that had been 
said by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Surnentanp,] and, if he was persuaded that the 
subject was a proper one for judicial counsel, would con- 
cur with him in its reference. But this bill contemplated 
a great variety of officers. Suppose the bill related to 
officers of the customs alone, would it not be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce? But, as the bill was gene 
ral in its character, embracing all the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, there was no particular propriety in referring 
it to any standing committee. If it was a question of 
which lawyers only could judge, then it would be 
proper to refer it to the Judiciary Committee; but as it 
was a bill relating to all officers, it became a case which 
required a select committee. It ought to be an able 
committee, having the advantage of the best talent in the 
House. If it be a practical question give it the bene- 
fit of a practical man; and so far as it may be a legal 
question, let it have the advantage of legal acquirement. 
He was not satisfied that it was a party question, and he 
expected to see parties divided upon it. He himself ac 
knowledged no party obligations on the question. 

Mr. HAMER did not wish to prevent the gentleman 
from Tennessee from discussing any question, and hoped 
his course had not been such as to prevent bim or any 
other gentleman from discussing the question. He 
would ask if it was kind in him to talk of majorities 
and minorities, and executive patronage, and, when 


other gentlemen make similar remarks, to complain of 


it? If gentlemen would complain that they were not al 
lowed to speak, had they a right to complain if they 
were replied to? It was not to be supposed by the gen- 


| tleman, or by him, that the House had no political feel- 
bill involved legal and constitutional questions, the Judi- | 


ing. Ifhe suspected that the majority were guided by 
partisan principles, was it not natural that those of the 
majority should suspect the minority of the same’ It 
all amounts to a declaration by each that he is following 
out the measures which he supposes to be the best for 
the country. He was against referring this bill to a 
select committee. He apprehended that the gentleman 
from Tennessee was mistaken in supposing that it was 
the custom of the British Parliament to refer all propo 
sitions to committees which are in favor of them. The 
rule might be on their books, but it was not putin prac 

tice. 

Mr. McKIM moved the previous question, and the 
tellers were engaged in ascertaining whether there was 
a second; when 

The CHAIR informed the House that the main ques 
tion would be on the third reading of the bill, and not 
on the motion to commit to the Committee on the Ju 
diciary. 

Mr. McKIM then withdrew the motion for the pri 
vious question. 

After some 
THOMAS, 

Mr. BELL declared that he was not instigated by any 
party views, and that it was of importance that mem 
bers should not broach the subject of executive patron- 
age ss a party question. The interest of the country 
required that the House should consider the subject, 
uninfluenced by party feelings. The gentleman from 
Ohio denied that it was the practice of the British 
Parliament refer to committees which 
were willing to report. He said that the rule appeared 
on their books, but was not adopted in practice. Well, 
then, (said Mr. B.,) still they go before us, for they ac 
knowledge the right. 

Mr. ROBERTSON had risen, he said, 


remarks from Messrs. MERCER and 
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purpose to state a fact which would induce him to vote | gentleman from Maryland had said that the committee 


against the reference of the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It had already been stated that several impor- 
tant subjects were now before that committee, including 
the Ohio and Michigan controversy, and the southwest- 
ern circuit bill. The chairman would also bear him out 
in stating that, after a discussion before the committee, 
the meeting was adjourned for one week, and they 
would then meet for the purpose of acting on a large 
mass of unfinished business, which had accumulated upon 
them during the session. Under these circumstances, 
he felt justified in saying that the committee could not 
give early attention to the subject. As a member of 
that committee, he had no desire to shrink from the 
performance of any duty, but the committee had already 
is much business as they could attend to fur some time 
to come. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said that, from the 
title of the bill, he could not tell what the Senate had 
in view; but it was a bill which had passed in that 
branch of the Legislature last year, and had failed in 
this. The bill (said Mr. P.) re quired us to retrace our 
steps, and alter rules which were coeval with the form- 
ation of the constitution. It interfered with the rights 
of the Executive, and altered the form of the Govern- 
ment, 

[The Speaker said that it was not in order to discuss 
the merits of the bill ona question as to its reference. ] 

Mr. P. said it was his object to show that he consid- 
ered it to be a bill which involved constitutional ques- 
tions. As he understood the rules, if there was one 
committee more proper than another to which to refer 
the consideration of the present subject, it was the 
Committee on the Judiciary, whose province it was to 
consider and to report on propositions of this nature. 
The President of the United States was required to 
execute the laws of the United States. He could not do 





it in person must do it by and with the assistance 
f others; a when he sends a notice of an appoint- 
ment to the Senate, this bill required him to say why he 
selected A, B, or C. 
[The Seraxen reminded the gentleman that he was 
going into the main question. ] 


Mr. P. continued his remarks in favor of the refer- 
ence of the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary 
M J Q ANAMS said that, as the v as and navs had 


been called, and he should vote urainst referring the 
subject to the Committee on the Judiciary, be wished 
to assign his reason for so doing It was not from any 
want of confidence in that committee, but because hi 
is of opinion that the subject-matter of the bill ought 
t e referred to a select committee his proposition, 
under the form of a bill, was, in fact, a proposition for 
altering the constitution, as it was first formed, in what 
he considered one of its most vital parts. The constitu- 
tion placed the executive power in the President of tl 


United Stat 


ites—— 





(The Speaker called Mr. A. to order. He was dis- 
cussing the merits of the bill, which was not the subject 
before the House. ] 

Mr. Anams continued. O ground on which he ob- 

cted to referri ¢ this bill to the C nmittee on the Ju- 
dic ry, andl preferr la select committee, was, that the 
bill involved 1 question relative to the constit ) ind 
qiestions of this nature were subjects for a special ¢ 
mittee, and not f i standing ¢ ninitt On that ground 
h 10 1 vot for s refer toa lect committee 
Che subject required profound knowledge, not only of 
the constitution of the United States, ilso of the his 
tory of the country, and of the practice since the consti- 
tutton was formed; and areport ought to be made tothe 
House, exhibiting all these particulars. Such a report 
could not be made out in s xty or ninety davs; and if the 


' 


| 
| 


could make a report in ninety days, he should have said 
that he had not taken time enough, even if the commit- 
tee was unencumbered with other business. 

Mr. PEYTON, of Tennessee, expressed the hope that 
the bill would not be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. That committee, (said Mr. P.,) to which he 
had the honor to belong, is at this time burdened with 
more important business than any other committee, per- 
haps, of this House--more than it can dispose of in any 
reasonable time. We have the important and exciting 
question of the Ohio and Michigan boundary—a question 
which has been argued before us at great length, and 
with distinguished ability, by the gentlemen representing 
those who feel so deep and lively an interest in the ques- 
tion. Sir, up to our last meeting, we had not even be- 
gan to form an opinion upon this solitary question, be- 
cause we had not fully heard the argument. 
other subjects of perhaps equal importance 


There are 
before that 
committee, untouched, unacted upon—the constitution 
of Michigan, and the bill to revise the Judiciary The 
whole time of the committee has been consumed on the 
first of these important subjects, to the exclusion of 
all other matters. Business of a less important character 
has been accumulating upon the table ef that committee 
At our last meeting a large distribution of such cases was 
made. Sir, I have not the most distant hope, if the bil 
be referred to that committee—notwithstanding the in- 
dustry, talents, and information, which I know my col- 
leagues to possess, and have devoted, and will continue 
to devote, toall business intrusted to them—that a report 
can be expected during this session of Congress. It will 
be impossible. If the House wishes action upon this im- 
portant bill, then let it not be referred to that committee. 
But if the object of gentlemen be to give ita quielus, 
ani send it to sleep—if not so long as Rip Van Winkle 
slept, yet for atime, for a purpose, durit 





ig this sess 





of ¢ ongr ss—the y cannot do better than send it to the 
Judiciary Committee 

With regard to the principles of this bill, sir, I would 
remark, that they were once p pular with the party to 
which I belong, if that party has yet an existence! Itis 
fast merging into the parly! The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. J. Q. Apams] doubtless well recollects 
what were these principles in 1826, and what were the 
feelings of our party at that day He, sir, 1s consistent, 
pert etly consistent He was then, as now, opposed to 
the principles of this b lH. But the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has given his friends—I mean, sir, his new 
friends, for that gentleman is w decidedly the leader 
of the party in this HI use—t} has given his new friends 
a dreadful thrust. He has told them that this bill pro 
poses an amendment, no, not an amendment, but an al- 
teration of the constitution of the United States—a cur- 
tailing the Executive of his constitutional and necessary 
powers Yes, sir, and they submit in silence, are dumb 
under the rebuke Whose measure is this?’ Whoisthe 


father of this bill? A distinguished Senator from Mis- 


s Mr. Benton] reported it. Another distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Judge Waiter] wa the com- 
Y lconcurred withhim. But there was anoth 

tin Senator at that time, nongst, gh 
not ! f, t = ito s, but fill tl i ,and 
s aiming at ¢ still a little hig \I Van Pr Ne) 
This gentleman was on the ttee, 1 sanctioned 
and susta 1 this very b l This was the pop- 
ular measure of the parts 1826, icred to the world 
under such auspices ! ali y tl men, if they 
have } ciple, and go f | , to show it; I call 
u them, if \ ve a i f tency, to say 
nothing ab ax forward and meet the 
rentlema Mr. Apams ough the head and 
leader of f I s Hous Your le, \ 
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honor, your principles, your character for consistency, 
all call aloud upon you to meet him. Is it not the same 
bill of ’26? Does it not contain the same provision of 
that bill; and will you hang your heads, and hear it de- 
nounced so broadly by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, merely because he is now your leader? Remem- 
ber its paternity. Who was the father of this bill? The 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton;] and has he no 
friend here who will stand its godfather, and protect it? 
It is the very same bantling, in every feature. Yes, sir, 
verbatim et literatim, even to the dotting of the i’s and 
the crossing of the t’s, as my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Wise} wouldsay. Doyou abandon it? Whereare your 
principles? Poor off-cast. It has fallen into the hands 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Pearcer,] who 
have always been opposed to it, and who denounce it in 
advance, and then send it off like a foundling to be smoth- 
ered. lam opposed to this course, sir. Iam glad that 
this question has been brought up. I wish to see tested 
the principles of the party. I wish to resort to the prin- 
ciples of the Jackson party, call them up, and see if 
there now exists enough of those principles to leaven the 
whole lump of the party. Yes, sir, Lam glad to see this 
medicine prepared by our own party, our own leaders 
in 1826, presented again in 1836. He who refuses to 
take it, let him talk no more about his principles, about 
his consistency. This, sir, was the leading favorite 
measure of the Jackson party in 1826. Upon its princi- 
ples we rallied, and carried the war to the gates, ay, 
even to the storming and entering the White House. 

{Here the Speaker said the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
was taking too wide a range in hisremarks. The merits 
of the bill cannot be discussed upon a motion to refer. ] 

Mr. Perron. I did not, Mr. Speaker, wish to trans- 
cend the rules of order. Iam aware that any discussion 
of the merits of the bill would be out of order. I did 
not allude to the merits or demerits of the bill. I did 
not allude to any one of its provisions, except as a reply 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] I 
do not propose to discuss the merits, but to state that the 
bill now under consideration is the same, the identical 
bill, in form, as well as substance, reported by the Sena- 
tors from Missouri, [Mr. Bex ron, ] from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Wauitr,] and the Senator from New York, [Mr. Vas 
Buren, | in 1826; and to contend that what was principle 
in 1826 is principle in 1856; and to express a hope that 
gentlemen were willing to be tested by principle, and 
appeal to them, to the majority of this House, to make 
such a disposition of the bill as to have it brought before 
the House for its action at this session, and not to send 
it toa committee which would be unable to make a re- 
port upon it. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said, sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. He had understood the Chair to say that 
the merits of the question could not be discussed, and 
regretted that charges, so broad in their character, had 
been made by the gentleman from Tennessee against the 
Judiciary Committce. The gentleman said that, in the 
event of the reference of the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, it would there sleep, and be heard of no 
more—thereby intimating that the committee would 
shrink from the discharge of their duty. 

Mr. PEYTON asked leave to explain. I thought (said 
Mr, P.) that no human being could possibly have misun- 
derstood me; for I stated, distinctly, that it was on ac- 
count of the great mass of business before the committee 
that it could not make a report; and to assert, or insinu- 
ate, that I said any thing else, is to do me great injustice; 
and for a gentleman who would so insinuate, I shall have 
as little respect as that gentleman seems to have for my 
remarks. , 

Mr. GLASCOCK continued. 
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find him among the last to misrepresent him, and among 
the first to repel insinuations against the party to which 
it was his pride to be attached. If he had misrepresented 
the gentleman, it was in consequence of having misun- 
derstood him. He entered the hall after the gentleman 
commenced speaking, and had not heard all his remarks. 
He had understood him to say that the Committee on the 
Judiciary would make no report in time for the action of 
the House. Whether he was so fortunate as to attract 
the respect of the gentleman, or not, was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him. He had duties to perform 
here of more importance than the attainment of the gen- 
tleman’s regard; and he felt it his duty to defend the 
Executive from the unjust charges brought against him. 
With the transactions of 1826 he had nothing to do; but, 
long since the opinion of the Executive had been known 
on this subject, the voice of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see had resounded through this hall in his praise. Why 
then did the gentleman charge the President and his 
friends with having abandoned principles which he sus- 
tuined in 1826? So long as the President continued to 
pursue the course which he had done, he (Mr. G.) felt 
it his duty to sustain and defend him. 

He was well apprized, from what he had seen and 
heard, that whenever the merits of the bill were discuss- 
ed, the war-whoop was to be raised by the opposition, 
and the cry of executive patronage sounded in our ears. 
But (said Mr. G.) the gentleman may rest assured we 
shall not be taken by surprise, and that whenever the 
battle was waged, the friends of the administration would 
be found at their posts, prepared to defend and vindicate 
their principles, and the principles and measures of the 
President. 

After Mr. Grascocx concluded, Mr. PATTON, of 
Virginia, moved that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. PEYTON rose, and appealed to the gentleman 
from Virginia to withdraw the motion; and after some 
conversation, in which Mr. Peyton pledged himself to 
renew the motion of Mr. Parton, the motion to adjourn 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Peyton continued. The gentleman from Georgia 
saw fit to represent me as attacking the committee to 
which Ihave the honor to belong, and volunteered for 
their defence. He come to the defence of that commit- 
tee! and from my attack! Were not those gentlemen 
seated around me? Do they have to look to the gentle- 
man from Georgia for defence, when attacked from any 
quarter? Those gentlemen knew I had made no attack 
on them. No, sir; | know them well, and would be the 
last man in this body to cast the slightest shade of impu- 
tation upon them, as gentlemen, or as members upon this 
floor. The gentleman says his remarks were intended 
as a reply to those which I made; and yet he acknowl- 
edges that he did not hear what I said. If so, why not 
leave it to other gentlemen, who did hear them, to reply 
to my remarks? Why should that gentleman run tilting 
upon every subject that comes up? He must volunteer 
to defend all the committees of this House, and all the 
members of the party! And, sir, you cannot propose to 
discuss a great question of national policy, but you hear 
a dolorous lamentation about the President; it is an at- 
tack upon the President, whether the President ever 
said, or acted, or expressed an opinion upon the subject 
or not. He defend the President from my attacks! 
This is the miserable cant of the party, the tune played 
upon every jew’s-harp, from Arkansas to the Atlantic, 
in the mouth of every demagogue and pettifogger. The 
venerable President! Defend the venerable President! 
Who were the friends of the President amidst perils and 
trials, at which the windy gasconading demagogues of 
the day and of the party would have shrunk and fled? 
Who stood by him, and sustained and supported his 
Who advocated the same great principles 
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now? Sir, I have never been the man to attack General 
Jackson; but, on the contrary, I have gone with him in 
principle. 1 have not, nor will I, change my political 
principles. 

Has it come to this, that every member of the party, 
no difference from what ranks he may have deserted, is 
a Jackson? and to ask him if he is honest, if he has any 
principle, is necessarily a direct attack on General Jack- 
son? Yes, sir, these little Jacksons are springing up, 
like May-apples in the spring season, every where, all 
over the country, and to attack one of them is to attack 
the President himself! Yes, sir, they thrust forward 
his name on all occasions: it is their only shield. How 
is it possible for any gentleman to drag, ad captandum, 
into this question, the name of General Jackson? Did 
he ever vote on this question, or make it the subject of 
recommendation in his message?’ How, then, is he, his 
principles, his fame, and character, involved? If assail- 
ed at all, it has been done by the gentlemen from Mas. 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] and Rhode Island [Mr. Peance. 
What contemptible quackery! Gentlemen shrink be- 
hind General Jackson whenever pressed on any re 
tion. Yes, sir, they fly to him, take shelter under his 
mantle, and say, whee we are,’ shivering and tremb- 
ling: ‘don't strike me, or you will hit the old chief.” 
Yes, sir, such men are aspiring to rule the destinies of 
this nation. Such men promise to walk in the footsteps 
of Andrew Jackson: yes, sir, they are aming to crawl 
into the highest stations upon the earth between the 
legs of a giant, one stamp of whose foot would sink 
them a thousand fathoms below the surface. They 
walk in the footsteps of Andrew Jackson! You might 
as soon expect to see the miserable pedlar’s barge fol- 
lowing in the wake ofa man of war, while riding the 
mountain wave of a tempestuous ocean. These are the 
men who require us to yield implicit obedience to their 
will. Thess 
principle, you cannot touch, without raising the howl 
of an attack on General Jackson. Yes, sir, we are 
gagged by that odious ‘ previous question,” whose 
especial province it is for certain gentlemen to move, 
and which is coming into such active use amongst us. 
But if you chance to get the floor, and appeal to gentle- 
men to stand to their principles, some sensitive J Jackson 
plant, of the May-apple growth, must rush in, and offer 
to shiver a lance in defence of the ** venerable Presi- 
dent.”” I should like to compare notes with these little 
Jacksons, and see who is the best Jackson man upon 
principle. Ishould like to meet a better Jackson man 
than I always have been. r, I never saw the day when 
I would not for General Jackson, asa personal favor, 
meet any peril in a good cause, make any sacrifice save 
that of honor snd independence; surrender any thing 
but those principles and that freedom which he would 
be the last man in the world to yield. But, sir, if gen- 
tlemen have no political! principle, let them say so, and 
away this false clamor about General Jackson. 

Mr. PATTON renewed the motion to adjourn, but 
withdrew it, in order to afford an opportunity to the 
gentleman from Georgia to rejoin. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he was happy to hear the enco- 
mium passed by the gentleman from Tennessee upon the 
venerable chief, and the declaration that he was still his 
friend; and he wished that this remark might be report- 
- and become matter of record, in order that they 

ight be compared with other remarks which had fallen 
nomehe gentleman in the early part of the session. Mr. 
G. said that no one who had listened to the remarks of 
the gentleman but would perceive his object was to 
charge the President with an abandonme nt of those 
principles which he professed in 1826, and that the party 
were now abandoning them, and shrinking from his dk 
fence, Did he understand the gentleman to haye ma le 
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are the men whose principles, or want of 


led by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
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no such allusions? Did he understand him to entertain 
no such opinion in relation to the Chief Magistrate? He 
paused fora reply. Mr. G. said that every circumstance 
which had transpired in relation to this bill furnished 
abundant evidence to establish the fact that it was prin- 
cipally introduced for political effect, and will be resorted 
to, no doubt, for the purpose of assailing the President. 

But the gentle man from Tennessee has thought proper 
to charge the friends of the administration with taking 
shelter under the old hero, whenever any question is 
presented which they cannot meet. This (said Mr. G.) 
comes with a bad grace from that gentleman; for he had 
no doubt the gentleman himself had often taken shelter 
under the old man’s wing, and had, on many occasions, 
mounted the stumps of Tennessee, and cried aloud for 
him, in order to be sustained by his friends; and that 
he had been by them would not admit of a question 
But Mr. G. said he saw a new state of things was about 
to take place; he thought he could foresee that the gen 
tleman would soon abandon the President, if he had 
not already done so, and that he would be found arrayed 
against the administration, using his exertions and i 
fluence to render it unpopuls ir, with a view to place a 
particular favorite in power. Yet (said Mr. G.) the gen- 
tleman professes still to be the friend of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate. This may do (to use a common expression) 
**to tell the marines,” but not this House; for, from 
what had taken place, he did not confide in it himself, 
nor did he believe a majority of the House wo 9d 

The gentleman has found it necessary, for effect, too, 
to charge the friends of the administration wit hb be ing 
ADAMS 
Who oe Mr. G.) does not perceive the object’? Buti 
will avail him nothing; for, whilst he disclaimed being 
led by any man, or set of men, it would afford him pleas- 
ure at all times to do justice to the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and to be found voting with him 
on all questions which met his (Mr. G’s) views and ap- 
probation. And if (said Mr. G.) it be any satisfaction 
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to the gentleman from Tennessee, he would inform him 
that he never listened with more pride and pleasure to 
the remarks of any one than he had to these which fell 
from the venerable gentleman a few days since, on the 


introduction of his reso} atic Ons. Hle felt as if they came 
from the heart of a patriot, and such as he had no doubt 
would bea pproved by every American citizen who loved 
his country and his Government; and he rejoiced when 
he witnessed the general burst of applause which follow- 
ed the utterance of certain expressions, in relation to 
the batteri down our Capitol Sir, (said Mr. G.,) it 
was like an electric shock, and was received with feel 
ings becoming American freemen, and freemen deter 
mined to maintain the interest and honor of the motion 

On motion of Mr. PATTON, 

The House then adj 





yurned, without taking th 1 


tion 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. PINCKNEY asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to submit a resolution relative to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. His object was to 
have the resolution printed, and whe | ling res- 
olutions on the subject should be taken up, he should 


offer his proposition in lieu of the sam 

Mr. GRANGER called for the reading of the resolu- 
tion; which was real accordingly, as follows 

R solved, That all the men ils which have b en 
| offered, or may hereafter be presented, to this House, 
} praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of 


} } 


| Columbia, and also the resolutions offered by an honor- 


able member from Maine, {Mr Jarvis,] with the amend 
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ment thereto proposed by an honorable member from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wrsg,] and every other paper or propo- 
sition that may be submitted in relation to that subject, 
be referred to a select committee, with instructions to 
report that Congress possesses no constitutional author- 


ity to interfere in any way with the institutions ofslavery in | 
any of the States of this confederacy; and that, in the 


opinion of this House, Congress ought not to interfere 
in any way with slavery in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause it would be a violation of the public faith, unwise, 
impolitic, and dangerous to the Union; assigning such 
reasons for these conclusions as, in the judgment of the 


committee, may be best calculated to enlighten the pub- | 


lic mind, to repress agitation, to allay excitement, to 


sustain and preserve the just rights of the slaveholding 
States and of the people of this District, and to re-es- | 


tablish harmony and tranquillity amongst the various sec- 
tions of the Union. 
Mr. WISE then rose and objected to its reception. 
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Mr. PINCKNEY moved to suspend the rules, in order | 


to enable him to offer the resulution. 


Mr. MANN, of New York, asked for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to suspend the rules; which were | 


ordered. 

Mr. W. B. SHEPARD inquired whether, if the rule 
was suspended, and the resolution offered, it would not 
open the whole subject for debate at this time. 

Mr. PINCKNEY repeated that his only object was to 
present his resolution for the purpose of having it 
printed for the information of members; and that, when 
the subject should again come up, he contemplated 
moving it asa substitute for the propositions before the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, again called for 
the reading of the resolution; which being done, 

Mr. MORGAN moved to lay the motion to suspend 
the rules on the table 

Mr. HAWES called for the yeas and nays; which were 
not ordered. 


The motion to lay the motion to suspend the rules on | 


the table was negatived. 

The question on the suspension of the rules was then 
taken by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Anthony, Ash, Barton, 
Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bockee, Bond, Boyd, Briggs, 
3rown, Burns, Bynum Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, 
George Chambers, Chaney, Chapin, J. F. H. Claiborne, 
Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cushing, Cush- 
man, Deberry, Denny, Dickerson, Efner, Evans, Ev- 
erett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, Fry, PhiloC. Fuller, 
Galbraith, James Garland, Gillet, Granger, Gantland, 
Graves, Hamer, Hannegan, Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, 
IJawes, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, Holsey, Hopkins, 
Howard, Hubley, Hunt, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingham, 
Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Benjamin Jones, 
Kilgore, Kinnard, Lane, Lawrence, J. Lee, Leonard, Lo- 
gan, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, William Mason, 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, May, McKay, McKim, 
McLene, Miller, Moore, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, 
Parker, Parks, Patterson, Patton, Fanklin Pierce, Du- 
tee J. 
olds, Joseph Reynolds, R Schenck, 
Seymour, A. H. Shepperd, Sloane, Smith, Spangler, 
Storer, Sutherland, Taylor, Thomas, John Thomson, 
Toucey, Turner, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Vinton, Wagener, 
Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, Lewis Williams—121. 

Nays—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Ashley, 
Banks, Boon, Borden, Bovee, Bunch, John Calhoon, 
William B. Calhoun; Carter, John Chambers, Chapman, 
Childs, N. H. Claiborne, Clark, Crane, Darlington, 
Dickerson, Dun!ap, Forester, French, Rice Garland, 
Glascock, Grayson, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, Hiland 
Hall, Hammond, Hardin, Harlan, Hiester, Hoar, Howell, 


> 
vane, Rogers, 


Pearce, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, Jolin Reyn- | 


oO 
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Ingersoll, William Jackson, Janes, Judson, Laporte, 
Lawler, Lay, Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Lyon, Martin, 
John Y. Mason, Maury, McKennan, Mercer, Morgan, 
Morris, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Pickens, 
Potts, Robertson, Russell, William B. Shepard, Shields, 
Shinn, Standefer, Steele, Taliaferro, W. Thompson, 
Towns, Underwood, Webster, White, Whittlesey, S. 
Williams, Wise--75. 
So the House refused to suspend the rules; two thirds 
being necessary. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MANN, of New York, asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to take up and consider the report of 
the select committee on the rules. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. MANN moved a suspension of the rules for thi: 
purpose. 

Mr. BELL. called for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion; which were ordered, and were, 

Yeas—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Ashley, 
Beale, Bell, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Borden, Boyd, 
Briggs, Bunch, Bynum, John Calhoon, William B. 
Calhoun, Campbell, Carter, Casey, George Chambers, 
John Chambers, Childs, Clark, Cleveland, Connor, 
Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dick- 
son, Dunlap, Everett, Forester, Fry, P. C Fuller, Rice 
Garland, Graham, Granger, Grennell, Griffin, Hiland 
Hall, Hamer, Hard, Hardin, Harlan, Hazeltine, Hiester, 
Howell, Hunt, Hlunstman, Ingersoll, Janes, Henry 
Johnson, Kinnard, Lane, Lawrence, G. Lee, Luke Lea, 
Lincoln, Love, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Samson Mason, 
Maury, May, McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, 
Moore, Morris, Parker, J.A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, 
Phillips, Pickens, Potts, Rencher, John Reynolds, Ripley, 
Roane, Robertson, Russell, Schenck, W. B. Shepard, 
A.H. Shepperd, Sloane, Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, 
Steele, Storer, Taliaferro, ‘Turner, Underwood, Vinton, 
White, Whittlesey, L. Williams, Wise—104. 

Naxys—Messrs. Adams, Anthony, Ash, Banks, Barton, 

Bean, Beaumont, Bovee, Brown, Burns, Cambreleng, 
Carr, Chaney,Chapman, Chapin, J. F.H. Claiborne, Cot- 
fee, Coles, Craig, Cramer, Cushman, Darlington, Dick- 
erson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, 
Fowler, French, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, J. Gar- 
land, Gillet, Glascock, Grantland, Haley, Hannegan, 
Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Hlaynes, Henderson, Hoar, Holsey, Hopkins, 
Howard, Hubley, Huntington, Ingham, William Jack 
son, Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Lansing, Lawler, Lay, 
Joshua Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Job Mann, Man- 
ning, Martin, John Y. Mason, William Mason, Moses 
Mason, McKim, McLene, Miller, Morgan, Muhlenberg, 
Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Patton, Franklin 
Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, Phelps, Pinckney, Joseph 
teynolds, Rogers, Seymour, Shinn, Smith, Sutherland, 
Taylor, John Thomson, Towns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, 
Wagener, Ward Wardwell, Webster, Weeks, Sherrod 
W illiams—103. 

So the House refused to suspend the rules, two thirds 
being necessary. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEEBS. 


Mr. WM. B. SHEPARD, of North Carolina, moved 
to suspend the rules, in order to receive reports from 
the standing and select committees of the House; which 
was agreed to by a vote of 114 to SI. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat so much of the nineteenth rule of this 
House, which appropriates Friday and Saturday in each 
week to the consideration of private bills, be suspended 
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on Satnrday next, and that the bill for the relief of 
the sufferers by the fire in the city of New York be made 
the special order of the day, at one o’clock on that 
day. 

The CHAIR decided that the resolution was not de- 
batable, as it related to the priority of business 

The question being taken, the resolution was lost: 
Yeas 109, nays 66; not two-thirds. 


INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. WISE rose and said he wished to make an inqui- 
ry of the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, whether they would soon make a re- 
port on that part of the President’s message relating to 
the transmission of incendiary publications by the mail. 

Mr. CONNOR could only reply to the gentleman’s 
interrogatory, by stating that the subject was now under 
the advisement of the committee, who would decide 
upon it as soon as possible; perhaps at an early, perhaps 
ata late day. It rested with the majority of the com- 
mittee to say when, in their judgment, it would be most 
expedient and proper to bring it before the House. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, inquired of the Chair 
whether it was competent for him, at that time, to move 
to take up and consider the report of the select com- 
mittee on the rules, and whether it was not in the power 
of the majority to take up that report? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. The rules 
having been suspended for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, it would require two thirds to take up a report | 
upon the table. 





APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 


making appropriations in part for the support of the | 


Government for the year 1836, commonly called the 
House contingent bill 

The bill was on its third reading, with two pending 
motions: one by Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, to recom- 
mit toa Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and the other by Mr. Unprernwoon, of Kentucky, 
to recommit to the Committee of Ways and Means, with 
the following instructions 

With instructions to report one uniform mode of pay- 
ing the mileage of the members of this House and the 
Senate, or to ascertain the mileage of each member of | 
Congress, and to report an item for paying the mileage 
of the members of the House, and a separate item for 
paying the mileage of the members of the Senate, which 
items shall not exceed the aggregate of the sums allow- 
ed each Senator and Representative, respectively, ac- 
cording to some uniform rule to be affixed by the com- 
mittee. 

‘The motion pending on the instructions was Mr. An- 
ruony s amendment to insert, after the word ** discre- 
tion,” the ** propriety of regulating,” &c. 

Mr. EVERETT hoped the House woukl proceed to 
pass the bill this day, without recommitting it. 

Mr. HANNEGAN then offered the following amend 
ment 

That the said committee be further instructed to in- 
quire-- 

Ist. Into the expediency of removing the seat of the 
Federal Government from Washington to Cincinnati or 
Louisville. 

2d. Into the propriety of so amending the rules of the 
House as to cause a list of the absentees, whenever the 
yeas and nays are taken, to be entered on the journal, 
and published, as a part of each day’s proceedings, in 
the morning papers. 

3d. Of compelling all members, who may hereafter 
absent themselves during the sittings of the House, on 
visits to theit homes and families, or for the purpose of 


a 


attending their practice in the courts of this District and 
the adjacent States, to relinquish their pay during the 
period of such absence. 

ith. Of requiring a relinquishment, in like manner, of 
their compensation from members during the time lost 
from the business of the House, in excursions to the 
neighboring cities, or in pleasure parties about this city 
and the surrounding country, or from any other cause 
whatever, except sickness or the order of the House. 

Sth. Of establishing a rule to prevent members from 
drawing their pay up to the close of the session, who 
leave several days prior to the adjournment. 

Mr. HARDIN asked if it would be in order to move 
to lay the amendments on the table. 

The CHAIR (temporarily occupicd by Mr. Parron) 
said that it would not. 

Mr. BOON then demanded the previous question; 
which was seconded: Yeas 74, nays 56; and, 

On ordering the main question to be put, 

Mr. PARKER asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and the result was as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Heman Allen, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, Borden, Bovee, 
Brown, Burns, Bynum, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carr, 
Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, John F. H 
Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Cramer, 
Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Dromgoole, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, Fry, 
Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James 
Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Grantland, 
Grayson, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland Hall, Hamer, 
Hard, Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Hazeltine, Henderson, Holsey, Howard, Hubley, 
Huntington, Huntsman, Inge rsoll, Ingham, William 
Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Richard M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingen- 
smith, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Joshua Lee, 
Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Job Mann, Manning, 
Martin, William Mason, Moses Mason, May, McKeon, 
McKim, McLene, Miller, Milligan, Montgomery, 
Moore, Morgan, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, 
Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, James A 
Pearce, Pinckney, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, 
Ripley, Rogers, Schenck, Seymour, Shinn, Smith, 
Sprague, Steele, Sutherland, Taylor, John Thomson, 
Toucey, Yowns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Ward, Wardwell, 
Washington, Webster, Weeks—133. 

Nars—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Chilton Allan, Banks, 
Bell, Bond, Boyd, Briggs, Bunch, John Calhoon, 
William B. Calhoun, Carter, George Chambers, John 
Chambers, N. H. Claiborne, Clark, Craig, Crane, 
Cushing, Denny, Dunlap, Evans, French, Graham, 
Granger, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hannegan, Hardin, 
Harper, Hawes, Hiester, Hoar, Hopkins, Howell, Hunt, 
Joseph Johnson, Lawrence, Lay, Luke Lea, Lincoln, 
Love, Lyon, John Y. Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, 
McComas, McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Morris, Parker, 
Patton, Peyton, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Rencher, Roane, 
Robertson, Russell, William B. Shepard, Spangler, 
Standefer, Storer, Taliaferro, Thomas, Turner, Under- 
wood, Vinton, Wagener, White, Whittlesey, Lewis 
Williams, Wise—76. 

So the House determined that the main question, 
which was on the passage of the bill, should be put; and 
the bill was then read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RENCHER asked leave of the House to offer a 
resolution respecting the mileage, &c., of members of 
Conger ss. 

Obje ctions being made, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to us| end the rulcs; 
and 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, asked for the 


\ 








yeas and nays; which being ordered, Mr. CAVE 
JOHNSON withdrew his motion; and 

Mr. HAWES renewed it, and asked for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered; and the question being ta- 


ken, was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 158, nays 43, 


as follows: 


Borden, Boyd, Brown, Bunch, Bynum, John Cal- 
hoon, Cambreleng, Carr, Carter, Casey, George 
Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Childs, Na- 
thaniel H. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Con- 
nor, Corwin, Craig, Cushing, Darlington, Deberry, 
Denny, Dickerson, Doubleday, Evans, Everett, Fair- 
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bition ‘*of French products and the entry of French 
vessels into our ports.” 

Mr. MASON, of Ohio, moved that the motion to sus 
pend be laid on the table. 

Mr. REYNOLDS asked the yeas and nays on this mo- 


| tion, and they were refused. 
Yeas—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Chilton. Allan, Heman | 
Allen, Anthony, Banks, Bean, Beaumont, Bell, Bond, | 


field, Forester, Fowler, French, Fry, Galbraith, James | 


Garland, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Grantland, 
Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hiland 
Hall, Hamer, Hammond, Hannegan, Samucl S. Harri- 


Holsey, Hopkins, Howell, Hunt, Huntsman, Ingersoll, 


The question was taken, and decided in the affirma 
tive: 119 rising in the affirmative, noes not counted. So 
the motion of Mr. Reynoups to suspend the rules of the 
House, for the purpose indicated by him, was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved to suspend the rules in ordet 
to move certain instructions to the select committee of 
twenty-four, yesterday ordered to be appointed, on the 
subject of pay and mileage of members. 

Mr. HANNEGAN was not, he said, particularly anx- 
ious about the first instruction, as twenty or thirty years 


| hence might answer for that; but, in case of a French 
son, Hawes, Hawkins, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hiester, | 


Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Joseph Johnson, ‘Rich- | 
ard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Ben- 


jamin Jones, Judson, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Lane, Lan- 
sing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Joshua Lee, 
Luke Lea, Lincoln, Logan, Love, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, 
Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. 


Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, McCo- | 


mas, McKay, McKennan, McKim, Miller, Milligan, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Owens, Par- 
ker, Parks, Patterson, Patton, Franklin Pierce, 
Pettigrew, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Pickens, Pinck- 
ney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Smith, 
Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, Steele, Storer, 
Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Russell, Shields, Sloane, 
Thomas, John Thomson, Toucey, Turner, Under- 
wood, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Ward, Washington, 
Webster, Weeks, White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, 
Wise—158. : 

Nars—Messrs. Ash, Rarton, Beale, Bockee, Boon, 
Bovee, Burns, Campbell, Coles, Cramer, Cushman, 
Davis, Dickson, Dromgoole, Dunlap, William K. Ful- 
ler, Gillet, Grayson, Hard, Hardin, Haynes, Howard, 
Hubley, Huntington, Jarvis, Leonard, May, McLene, 
Muhlenberg, Page, James A. Pearce, Joseph Reyn- 
olds, Ripley, Schenck, Seymour, Shinn, Sutherland, 
Taliaferro, Taylor, Turrill, Vinton, Wardwell, Sherrod 
Williams—43. 

So the rules of the House were suspended. 
olution was then read, as follows 

‘* Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to 
inquire whether any, and what, alteration is necessary to 
be made relative to the pay and mileage of members of 
Congress; whether any, and what, legislation is neces- 
sary to limit and curtail the contingent expenditures of 
this House. 

Mr. HIESTER moved to insert ‘* select committee” 
in place of the **Committee on Accounts; which Mr. 
RENCHER accepted as a modification. 

Mr. GRENNELL moved that the committee consist of 
twenty-four, one from each State; agreed to: Ayes 89, 
noes 74. 

And then the House adjourned. 


The res- 


Fripay, Fesrvuary 5. 
SUSPENSION OF RULES. 
Mr. REYNOLDS moved that the rules be suspended 
in order to offer the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, in regard to the execution 
of the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, by France, approve 


war, the Capitol might be again sacked, and it would 
therefore be expedient. 

The CHAIR interposed, and said that the question 
was not debatable. 

Mr. HANNEGAN called for the yeas and nays on his 
motion, and they were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to lay the 
motion on the table. 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked the yeas and nays, and they 


| were refused. 


The motion to lay the motion to suspend the rules on 


| the table was then agreed to. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE POST OFFICE 


The following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr 
Smirn, was taken up for consideration: 

** Resolved, That the letter of the late Hon. Wm. T. 
Barry, formerly Postmaster General of the United States, 
received by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at the last session of Congress, on the last day of said 
session, be taken from the files of the House, laid upon 
the table, and printed.” 

Mr. BOND asked whether the mover intended to found 
any legislation upon the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH replied that he did not. He made the 
motion as an act of simple justice to the late Postmaster 
General, who thought the letter necessary to his defence 
from charges brought against him. The reason that it 
was not ordered to be printed at the last session was, 
that the letter was received at too late an hour of the 
session, when there was not a quorum present. 

Mr. BOND saic he was opposed to the adoption of the 
resolution. It was a proposition like one already befure 
the House, of the resurrection order, and was calculated 
to excite ill will and warm debates, without effecting any 
good object whatever. The letter had been printed in 
the newspapers, and extensively circulated. He moved 
to lay the motion on the table; but withdrew it at the 
request of 

Mr. BRIGGS, who said he should vote for the motion, 
but did not agree with the gentleman from Maine as to 
the reason that the letter was not printed last year. Two 


| gentlemen, he recollected, opposed the motion to print, 


on the ground that it was, in its terms, disrespectful to a 
committee of this House, which had made a report on 
the condition and management of the Post Office De 

partment. He was in favor of printing the letter, as an 
act of justice, or at least of generosity, to an individual, 
late a high officer of the Government, and now no more. 


| Two reports had been made from committees of Con- 
| gress, which brought the Post Office Department into a 


| Department. 


notice by no means complimentary to the head of that 
Feeling that he could vindicate himself 
from all imputation upon his own conduct, as the head 


of the President’s late message recommending the prohi- | of the Department, he had drawn up this paper, and 
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presented it to the House. 
reach of censure or of praise; but as he had stood ac- 
cused before the country, it was due to his memory, and 
to his family and friends, to let his defence go forth to 
the country. 

Mr. MASON, of Ohio, called for the reading of the 
letter; which was objected to. 

Before the Chair had decided whether the gentleman 
from Ohio had a right to call for the reading, 

Mr. HAMER moved that the further consideration of 
the resolution be postponed till Friday next. Rejected. 

Mr. MASON, of Ohio, renewed his demand that the 
letter be ~ead. 

The CHAIR decided that the gentleman from Ohio 
had a right to demand the reading of the letter; and 
the Clerk proceeded to read it accordingly. ; 

The hour assigned for the consideration of resolutions 
having expired, the reading was suspended, and the 
House proceeded to the orders of the day; which were 
private bills. 


JESSE SMITH. 


lhe House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
for the relief of Jesse Smith and others. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, it was 
opposed by Mr. MANN, of New York, and advocated 
by Mr. WARDWELL; when 

Mr. GILLET, in order to give further time for exam- 
ination, moved to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill until Friday next. 

The motion to postpone was advocated by Messrs. 
GILLET, WILLIAMS of North Carolina, and PAR- 
KER, and opposed by Messrs. CHAMBERS of Ken- 
tucky, and WHITTLESEY; when it was lost. 

The bill was further opposed by Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. HUNT advocated the bill in the following re- 
marks: 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the difficulty, at this late 
hour of the day, and upon a private claim, of giving to 
the subject under consideration an interest commensu- 
rate with its importance. Sir, perceiving upon my files 
a bill concerning the citizens of my own State, I have 
possibly been induced to give the matter an examina- 
tion which, in another case (reposing, as does this 
House most justly, an entire confidence in the ability 
and vigilance of the gentleman at the head of the Com- 
mittee of Claims) [ might not have done. And the re- 
sult of that examination has been a perfect conviction 
of the justice of the claim now presented. Nay, fur- 
ther, a simple statement of the case will show that, 
could the claim be presented as between man and man, 
no judicial tribunal in our country could or would re- 
fuse to sanction it. As regards the characters of the 
claimants, perhaps sufficient bas already been said by 
my colleague, and I will only add that, if any reliance 
can be placed upon human testimony, we have ample 
evidence furnished by those who have long filled the 
the high places of life, in that portion of the State of 
New York where the claimants reside, of their standing 
and integrity. 

We have, also, ample evidence (not attempted to be 
contradicted) that whenever the drafis and due bills in 
question have been transferred from the original hold- 


of business. 
ulators in your continental currency, have taken it bona- 
fide at par value. 

It may not be amiss, sir, to look for a moment to the 
history of the times which gave rise to the issue of the 
paper in question. 

There was no quartermaster general’s department es- 
tablished at Washington until the year 1818; previous 


to that time, the country was divided into military dis- | 1518, writes to Tuy 
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tricts--Colonel Elisha Jenkins being quartermaster gen- 
eral of the military district embracing the northern 
frontiers, and having his headquarters at Albany, and 
Samuel Brown being deputy quartermaster general 
from 1813 to 1816, and stationed at Sackett’s Harbor. 
Previous to and during the period of which I speak, 
the Government labored under great pecuniary embar- 
rassments. The disbursing officers were left unsupplied 
with funds; and yet your armies were to be fed and sup 
ported. Work must be done. Provisions and stores 
were daily required. How were they to be obtained? 
Colonel Jenkins tells you. 

In an official letter to deputy quartermaster Brown, 
under date of 10th December, 1814, he says, ‘*I ob 
tain every thing I can upon credit; I receive vouchers, 
take receipts, and give certificates of sums due, promis- 
ing to pay out of any public funds, when the certificates 
are presented. This expedient must be resorted to un- 
til we have better times.” 

This expedient, thus sanctioned by the commanding 
officer, was resorted to, and enabled the Government to 
carry on its operations. 

The practice was well understood by the Government, 
and these due bills, or certificates, signed in an official 
capacity by the disbursing officers, passed current from 
hand to hand, and constituted in many places almost the 
entire circulating medium of your country. 

In May, 1816, Major General Brown gave orders for 


the building of the Madison Barracks, at Sackett’s Har- 
| bor—the erection was deemed necessary for the troops 


the ensuing winter. These barracks were built under the 
general superintendence of Thomas Tupper, who, in 
November, 1816, was appointed assistant deputy quar 
termaster at Sackett’s Harbor, taking the post formerly 
occupied by Samuel Brown, and well understanding, 
from long experience, the practice of the department. 

Thomas Tupper issued, for the building of these bar 
racks, in his official capacity, certificates and due bills 
to the amount of some $17,000; which due bills have 
never been paid, and now form the subject of the claim 
presented to us. 

Now, sir, in reference to the well-known practice of 
the disbursing officers, sanctioned by the Government 
for a series of years—in view of the fact that, apart from 
some particularagreement with the individuals, the officer 
was from the beginning, and so remained, the agent of 
the Government, I hesitate not to say, as a professional 
man, that the Government is responsible for the acts of 
its agents; and if in this case the agent, Tupper, has re 
ceived funds from the Government, and not paid them 
out to the Government creditors, we are bound to see to 
the payment of these creditors. 

There is, sir, another feature in this case Tupper 
gave no bonds, though required by law so todo. Ido 
not mention this with a view of casting censure upon 
any officer or department of the Government; but it 
shows that, had the Government done its-duty, no loss 
would have fallen either upon the claimants or itself, but 
must have been bound by Tupper’s bail. 

But again, sir: whatever may be thought of the legal 


| position assumed by me above, I now present another 


feature of this case, which seems to me to relieve it from 


all embarrassment and doubt. 
ers, they have been so at par, and in the ordinary course | 


The holders of this paper, unlike the spec- | 


In November, 1817, we find Tupper at Washington, 
presenting the receipts taken from the claimants, amongst 
his other vouchers, to the proper department for settle- 
Hagner that these due 
bills (now presented) were outstanding and unpaid. 
Nay, further, he desired to adjust the residue of his 
account, leaving the Government to pay these due bills 
when they should be presented. In answer to this re- 
quest, Mr. Hagner, the Auditor, under date of 5th June, 


ipper: *You must take up 
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own due bills, and I advise that no more be issued in 
future on any occasion.”’ The vouchers for these due 
bills were not passed to Tupper’s credit until April, 
1818, five months after actual notice that these due bills 
were unpaid. 

The brief history I have attempted of this transaction 
is sustained by the entire body of evidence upon your 
table. 

In view of such facts, can we say to the claimants, 
‘True, we have had the benefit of your labor, but you 
must look for your pay to Captain Tupper. Can gen- 
tlemen for a moment contend that the workmen who 
erected Madison Barracks looked at all to the personal 
responsibility of Tupper. Sir, he had no personal nor 
pecuniary responsibility. He contracted as the agent of 
the Government—he signed the due bills in his official 
capacity, and I trust, sir, we shall in our collective 
legislative character do, what every gentleman in private 
life would feel constrained to do, an act of at least very 
tardy justice to the claimants, and pass the bill upon your 
table. 

Mr. PARKS now moved an adjournment; lost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to post- 
pone the further consideration of the bill until to-mor- 
row; not carried. 

The bill was further opposed by Messrs. GILLET 
and PARKS, and advocated by Mr. STORER. 

Mr. PARKS moved a suspension of the rules, in order 
to submit a motion that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. Agreed to: Ayes 112, 
noes 44. 

Mr. PARKS then submitted to above motion; which 
was agreed to; and, on Mr. P’s motion, 

The House then adjourned. 


Monpay, Fesruany 8. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. PINCKNEY asked the consent of the House to 
offer the resolution heretofore indicated by him on the 
subject of the abolition of slavery. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. PINCKNEY moved the suspension of the rules 
in order to enable him to offer the resolution. 

Mr. PARKER asked if it was the object of the mover 
to bring the subject before the House for consideration 
this day. 

Mr. PINCKNEY replied that it was. 

Mr. BROWN asked for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive: Yeas 158, nays 65. 

Mr. PINCKNEY then submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolred, That all the memorials which have been 
offered, or may hereafter be presented, to this House, 


praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of 


Columbia, and also the resolutions offered by an honor- 
able member from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis, ] with the amend- 


ment thereto proposed by an honorable member from | 


Virginia, [Mr. Wisr,] and every other paper or propo- 
sition that may be submitted in relation to that subject, 
be referred to a select committee, with instructions to 
report that Congress possesses no constitutional authority 
to interfere in any way with the institution of slavery in any 
of the States of this confederacy; and that, in the opinion 
of this House, Congress ought not to interfere in any 
way with slavery in the District of Columbia, because it 
would be a violation of the public faith, unwise, impoli- 
tic, and dangerous to the Union; assigning such reasons 
for these conclusions as, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, may be best calculated to enlighten the public mind, 
to repress agitation, to all ly exciteme nf, to sustain and 
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preserve the just rights of the slaveholding States and 
of the people of this District, and to re-establish harmony 
and tranquillity amongst the various sections of the 
Union. 

Mr. PINCKNEY said he would not detain the House 
long. He had offered the resolution before the House 
upon the most deliberate reflection, and after consulta- 
tion with several highly respected and judicious friends, 
and because he honestly believed it to be the very best 
course that could be adopted in relation to the dange: 
ous and exciting subject to which it refers. Mr. P. said 
he was aware of the responsibility he assumed, but know 
ing that he was acting for the highest good of the whole 
country, he was perfectly ready and willing to encoun- 
ter it. He was acting for the true interests of his con 
stituents, for the true welfare of his native State and of 
all the South, and, he was neither afraid nor ashamed to 
add, with a view to the peace and preservation of the 
Union. But, because he had dared to adopt this course, 
he had been bitterly assailed by a certain print, [the Tel- 
egraph, Jand that, too, before he had even had an oppor- 
tunity to assign his reasons. Sir, said Mr. P., let me say 
once for all that [am not to be driven by newspaper as- 
saults, or calumnious imputations upon my motives, from 
my settled convictions of public duty, nor from my de- 
termined purpose to take high and patriotic ground 
upon this subject, and to prevent it, as far as 1 am able 
to do so, from being made a perpetual source of agita- 
tion, to the ruin of the South, and the destruction of the 
Union. I have no fear that the assaults to which I have 
alluded will injure me in the estimation of the citizens 
of Charleston. My constituents have known me long, 
and they know me well. They know that lam utterly 
incapable of being tempted to desert my duty to them, 
in any matter in which their rights or interests are invol 
ved; and they will spurn the base imputation upon me, 
as an insult to themselves. But I do plead guilty to the 
heinous accusation of desiring harmony--of desiring to 
produce a safe, and advantageous, and honorable adjust- 
ment of this question. But how, Mr. Speaker! By 
evading the resolutions offered by the honorable mem 
bers from Maine and Virginia, as | am charged with do 
ing? Nosir: all who know me, either here or in South 
Carolina, know that I never have evaded or avoided any 
vote or any question, upon which it has ever been my 
duty to act as a public representative. It is not my na 
ture: it is not my character. I would disdain to shrink 
from an open avowal of my sentiments, or record of my 
vote, upon any question which any gentleman could 
make before this House. How then, sir? By retracing 
ground already gained, and yielding an advantage ob- 
tained from the enemy? Nosir: for | know of no ground 
gained--no advantage obtained--but I am decidedly ot 
opinion, on the contrary, that we have lost ground daily 
by the course that has been pursued, and that we shall 


| lose more and more, the longer it is persisted in. This 


accusation, then, is absurd. I have evaded nothing: [ 
have yielded nothing. I deny the imputation and every 
vile insinuation connected with it. But, sir, I do desire 
harmony--by producing harmonious, united, and efficicut 
action--by taking higher ground than has yet been ta 
ken--by covering the whole field--by bringing up the 
main question and acting upon that; and by doing what 


| no one else has yet attempted to do—by procuring a d 


rect vote, and a practical result, upon the whole subject 
of the abolition of slavery! This is my object, sir. And 
am 1 to be denounced for this? Are my constituents to 
he incited to suspect me, because I am honestly endeay 
oring to bring this distracting controversy to the very 
best issue of which it is susceptible? Is it treason to the 
South, sir, that this House should declare, by a solemn 
and deliberate vote, that Congress possesses no constitu 


| tional authority to interfere with slavery in any of the 
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States? Is it treason to the South, that this House should Congress in the memorable resolution of 1790—a course 


declare, by a solemn and deliberate vote, that Congress | 


ought not, and will not, interfere in any way with slavery 
in the District of C olumbia, because it would be a viola- 
tion of the public faith, and dangerous to the Union? 
Has such a point as this ever been gained before? Has 
ever such a vote been taken, or such a declaration made, 
as this? Is it treason to the South to wish to allay ex- 
citement, and to repress agitation? Is it treason to the 
South, that a committee should be ordered to draught a 
report, as ably as they can, to secure and maintain the 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


| petition, 


just rights of the slavehok ling States and of the people of | 


this District, on the one side, and at the same time to re- 


tore concord and tranquillity amongst the various sec- | 


tions of this confederacy, onthe other? If this be trea- 
on tothe South, sir, let my constituents judge me. Tam 
responsible to them-—but to no individual, be he who he 
may 
America decide: for 1 cheerfully acknowledge that, as a 
citizen of the Union, 1 am also responsible to them. 
But, at all events, however I may be denounced for my 
audacity in having acted thus, 
know that the propositions I have offered meet the cor- 
dial approbation of many members from the South, than 
whom thereare no purer patriots, or more devoted south- 
erners, upon this floor. Several of them have said that 
they would have rejoiced if this very course had been 
adopted at the beginning of the session; and I have 
every reason to believe that it will now be sustained by 
the almost undivided vote of the whole southern dele- 
gation. What, then, Mr. Speaker! am 1 and all the 
southern delegates who act with me, are all of us, trai- 
tors; and is the individual who has assailed me the only 
man who understands the interests, or cares for the rights 
and honor, of the South? But, sir, I feel that I ought 
to ask pardon of the House for speaking in this manner. 
It is exceedingly painful to me to speak of myself, at any 
time, or in any place, but especially before so respectable 
ind enlightened an asse mbly a is this; but, in justice tomy- 
f, 1 could not have avoided it upon the present occa- 
n. Sir, t will trouble the 
a‘rons more I 
motives. It 


tive of the pe 


only House with one or 


two observ: wish 
derstand my 
ople of Charleston, to render an account 
to them of every thi ing that I may say or do in my public 
capacity, and I wish them to understand me distinctly, 
hat they may judge me correctly, and especi ially be fore 
any false impressions may have been created in their 
minds. I y, then, Mr. Speaker, that I have three 
great objects in offering this resolution. The first is 
as far st the discussion of the subject 
of slavery within these walls, which I believe to be use- 
less--worse than useless—pernic to the South, and 

the whole country. The second is, to 
bring the whole subject of the abolition of slavery to a 


practical result, in a manner safe 


, 
as poss ble, to arr 


US 
dan gerous to 


and advantageous to 


the South, satisfactory to the North, and calculated also 
to tranquillize the country and to confirm the Union. 
My last object is—and this, indeed, substantially in- 
cludes the whole--m y last object is to put down the 


spirit of fanaticisn 


1, to repress the spirit of incendiary 
by disseminating thro ughout the country a 
and temperate this 
having the high sanction of the national Legislature, and 
calculated, both by its own arguments and the high source 
from which it 1 to produce 
state of public opinion, in the 
which is equally due to the 
tion of the Union. And, for 
would covet whole 
ll as the 


agitation, 


calm report, emanating from body, 


issues, that sound and rational 
non-slaveholding States 
and to the 


this great 


South preserva- 


purpose, sir, I 
groun | I would embrace the 
District of Columbia. I Know no 
ction to doing so, and it is justified by 
nt It is the very course that was adoptec 


the 
States, as w 


ht \ 
asonadlie OD] 


preced ae 


If this be treason to the Union, let the people of | 


I have the consolation to | 


| that was sustained (I believe proposed) by the venera- 
ble Madison, and that received the unanimous sanction 
of the whole southern delegation of that day. I can see 
no reason why the same course should not receive the 
unanimous sanction of the whole southern delegation now. 
In my humble judgment, it is the only course by which 
we can bring this matter to an advantageous issue. 
Hitherto we have been fighting about mere abstractions. 
Hitherto we have been contending about the right of 
and other minor and unimportant points 

We have been wasting our energies, and losing 
ground upon a false issue—an issue upon which we 
never can arrive at a practical result--an issue upon 
which the whole North is united, and the South divided, 

and the very debate upon which, so far from doing the 
least good, only increases the spirit of abolition at the 
North, inflames excitement at the South, and is daily 
wilening the breach between the different members of 
the Union. Now, sir, I am for overstepping these 
minor abstract points, and taking higher ground. Iam 
for taking the question upon the whole subject. 1 
would let the right of petition alone, as no way material 
to the true issue. I would have a broad and compre 

sive declaration that Congress possesses no author- 
ity over slavery, here or elsewhere, and will not 
interfere with it in any way whatever. Is not thi: 
the true position for the South, sir? I think it is, 
and my constituents, all of whom own slaves, will 
think upon it, too. Sir, the abolitionists aim at 
general emancipation. No candid man can doubt it, 
or deny it. All their writings and publications prove 
it. You cannot read the proceedings of a single anti 

slavery society, ora single production of the incendiary 
press, without being thoroughly convinced that they 





too, 


| contemplate abolition in the States as their grand ulti- 


my constituents to un- 
iS my duty, as the representa- | 


| 


mate object, and that they never will be satisfied with 
any thing short of it, as long as they have the slightest 
shadow of ahope. Now, sir, I would meet them, 
defeat them, at once and fore ver, upon that. 
er that we do but little, if we do not crush their hopes 
in relation to the States. There can be no doubt that 
all their attempts to procure abolition in the District, 
are, that it may constitute a foundation for their general 
scheme. ‘They regard it as an entering wedge by which 


and 
I consid- 


they may carry on their operations afterwards to an in- 
definite extent. Give them this District as a lever, and 
they will never cease until they bring this Government 
to act upon the States. I would therefore cut off all 


their hopes at once, as regards the States, by saying to 
them, plainly and distinctly, that this Government pos- 
sesses no power whatever by which they could be aided 
in their views. Satisfy them that they have no hope 


in relation to the States, and they will soon cease to 


trouble us in relation to the District. But, ‘*to make 
assurance doubly sure,” | would also extinguish their 
hopes as regards this District. lL would meet them at 


every point, and put them down on all. I would say to 
them, that, so far from ever obtaining the aid of this 
Government in their designs upon the States, shall 
never be permitted even to obtain a foothold here. 
They shall never be permitted to use this District fo 
the purpose of convulsion and disu And surely 
Mr. Speaker, if any thing on earth can repress the 
of incendiary agitation, such proceed 


spirit lings on the 
part of this House must pr And not 
that, sir; it will not 


only 1, as I firmly believe 
to check aud repress the but, what is still more 
important, it will tend, powerfully and ir 
produce a high-toned, generons patriotism, 
magnanimous, American sp 
non-slaveholding 


cause of 


the V 


1 
oduce that effect. 


only ten . 


fanatics, 


esistibly, to 
an enlarged, 
t, in the great body of the 
eminently favorable to the 


ynal rights and in- 


States, 


peace ar lt the constitut 
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terests of the southern States. Only let this House 
adopt the course indicated in the resolutions I have of- 
fered, and my life upon it they will be sustained by 
every honest heart, by every true American patriot, in 
every non-slaveholding State in this great republic. 
Now, sir, this is the very result I desire to produce. The 
battle of abolition is to be fought, not at the South, but 
in the non-slaveholding States. The people of the non- 
slaveholding States are divided into two classes--the in- 
cendiary fanatics, who are plotting our destruction and the 
destruction of this Union; andthe great body of the people, 
who respect the rights and feelings of their southern breth- 
ren, and are doing all thatthey can to put the fanatics down. 
What, then, is our policy? 
abstract points; to change the whole aspect of the ques- 
tion, by contending against the right of petition, and 
thus increase abolition, and drive our supporters from 
the field. No, sir. L would strengthen our friends, 
not weakenthem. I would let them fight the abolition- 
ists in their own way, and not hamper or trammel them, 
by making new contests, or creating new difficulties of 
any kind whatever. 1 do firmly and conscientiously 
believe that, if this course is adopted, they will succeed 
in putting the fanatics down, and putting an end to this 
most unnatural war. These, then, are my motives. These 
are my objects. I go for the suppression of abolition. 
I go to maintain the just rights of the South without in- 
vading the rights of others. I go to obtain a direct vote 
upon the whole subject of the abolition of slavery, with- 
out being involved in constitutioual contests upon any 
other points. In one word, I go for a decisive settle- 
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great advantages to result from this. Is he so ignorant 
as not to know that no man, woman, or cliild, in these 
United States, entertains a doubt upon this subject? 
Not one of the abolitionists themselves, in any portion of 
the country, has ever attempted to raise the question. 
On the contrary, they have every where given it up in 
terms; and are we of the South, of South Carolina, to 
make this new point, and invite them to attack it?) The 
gentleman promises peace and harmony from such a 
course. Sir, his constituents, as devoted as they are to 


| peace and harmony, will not sustain him in bringing it 


to them, at the expense of the sacrifice of their most 
valuable rights. When this question is made, it can be 
decided only by arms, and the people of the South will 
laugh to scorn any decision of this House uponit. Ten- 


| tertain no higher respect for it, and for the gentleman’s 


ment of this question in the manner that I honestly | 


think will best maintain the rights of the South and 
the peace and perpetuity of this Union. And as I do 
sincerely believe that the adoption of my resolutions, 
accompanied by a firm but temperate report, will pro- 
duce these blessed results, so I shall esteem myself 
truly happy if I shall be the humble instrument of 
giving effectual and permanent repose to the South, 
(to which I am attached by every tie that can bind the 
heart of man to his natsl soil,) and also accomplish the 
great object of placing this Union once more upon a 
firm, and solid, and immoveable foundation. 

Mr. HAMMOND said it was unpleasant to differ with 
any gentleman from the South on a question of such im- 
portance as this, and peculiarly so to differ from a col- 
league on a question involving the interests of our con- 
stituents so deeply. [Mr. Pinckney said his colleague 
had mistaken him; they did not differ on principle.] 
Mr. H. said: sir, we do differ, differ vitally, on principle. 
I consider the gentleman’s proposition as abandoning 
the high, true, and only safe ground of our rights, to 
throw ourselves upon the expediency of this House. 
With regard to the motives of my colleague, upon which 
he has so largely descanted, whatever may be my cpin- 
ion of them, I will not express it here. It would not 
become the dignity of this House, nor my own. This 
much I willsay, that every member of this House knows 
that these propositions of the gentleman are such as 
would have been cordially hailed by every friend of the 
abolitionists at any period of this session. We might at 
any time have had peace on these terms, if we had con- 
descended to accept it. As to the newspaper article of 
which he speaks, I knew nothing of it until I saw it in 
the paper; but, so far as my recollection of it serves me, 
it contains nothing calumnious or unjust. 

I was not prepared for a renewal of these resolutions 
to-day. I thought that the exhibition of southern feel- 
ing on them the other day, and the entreaties of his col- 
leagues, had induced the gentleman to abandon them; I 
regret to find myself mistaken. What does he propose? 
That this House shall say they have no power over the 
subject of slavery in tle States. He promises himself 


proposition, myself. 

The resolution referring all the matters on this sub 
ject heretofore before the House toa select committee 
is giving up the ground on which we have been contend- 
ing this whole session. We deny the power of this 
House to act upon the subject at all, and desire to ex- 
clude it entirely and forever from these walls. My col- 
league calls upon you to legislate upon it, and thereby 
yields you the power to act uponit. Sir, in the name 
of those with whom I act, I protest against it. He allu- 
ded to what was done in 1790. Circumstances have 
greatly changed since then; there were not then 100,000 
disciplined troops embarked in this incendiary project; 
there were no societies formed for the express purpose 
of pressing it to an issue; with large sums and steam- 
presses at their command. It was then a mere specu- 
lative question; it is now a practical one, of fearful im- 
port. We must adopt a stronger and more decided 
remedy. What good, sir, did the reports of 1790 do? 
Let the present situation of our affairs answer. The re- 
port now sought for will be about as effectual. The 
gentleman, no doubt, has in his possession the materials 
of a splendid Sunday mail report; for that is the thing 
which seems to haunt the imaginations of some mem 
bers of this House. 

(Mr. Pinckney explained, and said that he had no 
such purpose; and he intended, if the resolution passed, 


, to ask to be excused from serving on the committee, and 





turn it over to other hands } 

Mr. Hammonp said he wished his colleague had mani- 
fested the same delicacy with regard to the resolutions 
themselves, and permitted any other person to have 
brought them in. But, as he had proposed this measure, 
it would be great injustice to himself and to the country 
to permit him to refuse to perfect it. I hope he will 
not repudiate his own offspring. Sir, what magic does 
the gentleman suppose a report like this is to pessess?’ 
Does he think that he can paste it on his shield, and 
that, like the Gorgon’s head, it will turn all to stone who 
look wpon it? T can assure him it will be powerless 
with Tappan, Garrison, and the restof the gang. They 
will not regard it in the least. They have tasted blood, 
and are too keen upon the scent to be deterred by any 
thing that can be put on paper, no matter what rhetor- 
ical excellences it may possess. 

The gentleman says he wishes by this means to pre- 
serve the Union. Ishould hke to know how long it is 
since that gentleman learned to preach homilies on the 
Union. [Mr. Pinexney. All my life.} Yes, sir, we 
are all for the Union; but if it can only be maintained at 
the sacrifice of our rights, that gentleman is very much 
mistaken if he thinks his constituents will aid him in that 
sacrifice. Sir, those are not the best friends of the 
Union who sre always preaching it up to us; and when 
1 hear, a person here or elsewhere, put the ‘* Onion” in 
the foreground of his argument, I always suspect he 
means to give it some secret stab. And, sir, I believe 
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the adoption of the gentleman's plan of settling this con- 
troversy will give it one of the most fatal blows it hasever 
yet received. For { can assure this House that a Union 
based upon the principles of that resolution cannot 
stand. We cannot give up rights, and consent to hold 
our property at your will. We cannot give up the con- 
stitution, and consent to repose our all upon the tender 
mercies of this House, to be withdrawn whenever they 
may deem expedient. 

The gentleman says he wishes to avoid discussion. It 
is very clear that his resolutions will produce a contrary 
effect. They throw the door wide open for discussion. 
They do more. By thus entertaining respectfully these 
incendiary petitions, and acting upon them, we shall 
encourage the abolitionists to persevere in their efforts. 
hey are not men to be deterred by a defeat of this sort. 
Chey will consider it a great point gained, if they can 
get Congress to take up their petitions, and institute a 
grave legislative action on them. The fanatics will re- 
joice, heartily rejoice, to see these resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, J do not desire to impugn the motives 
of gentlemen from the South, who have voted to intro- 
duce these resolutions. I hope they are good. I hope 
we all desire to effect the same object. But, sir, in the 
name of those I represent, and with those whom I have 
the honor to act, I solemnly protest against them. 1 
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protest against them as conceding to this House a pow- | 


er to legislate upon this subject, which I deny. I pro- 
est against them as weakening our position, by makinga 
new question before the country, which is now consid- 
ered as settled in our favor. I protest against them as 
opening a wider range for the discussion of this subject. 
{ protest against them as encouraging abolition; and, 
finally, I protest 


igainst them as abandoning the high 
and true 


grounds upon which only it becomes the 
south to place herself in this great and vital contro- 
versy. 

Mr. BOYD moved the previous question. 

Mr. HUNT appealed to him to withdraw the motion, 
to allow him to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WISE joined in the appeal 

Mr. BOYD was compelled, he said, to persist in the 


motion, as he thought it better that this discussion should 
stop 

Mr. MANN moved acall of the House; which was neg- 
atived by a vote of 75 to 91. 

The motion for the previous question was seconded 
by a vote of 102 to 86 

Mr. GRANGER asked the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion, ** Shall the main question be now put?” 

Mr. PATTON moved a call of the House; which was 
n @ative d. 

Mr. WISE rose to inquire of the Chair what was the 
meaning and object of the resolution. He had heard it 
read, but did not yet understand it. 

Nhe CHAIR said the gentleman was out of order. 

Mr. WISE said he would address his inquiry to the 
H ise 

Phe CHAIR said the gentleman must take his seat. 

Mr. WISE appealed from the decision of the Chair to 
the House, and would state his reasons. 

Phe CHAIR said the gentleman had a right to do that. 

Mr. WISE contended that, as gentlemen were com- 
pelled to vote upon the resolution, they had a right to 
know what was its character and purport. If he was 
called upon to vote fora resolution befurc he knew what 
it was, then *forder!”’ **order!’? was paramount to rea 
son a | law 

Mr. BYNUM would like, he said, to know what was 
the question before the Hous« 

The CHAIR said he would state it when the gentlem an 
from Virginia had concluded. 


Mr. WISE said his point of order 
Vor. XI,.—157 


was this he wished 


[H. or R. 


to know if the resolution instructed the committee to re- 
port whether Congress had the power to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia. If it did 
not, he was opposed to it, /ofo celo, and if it did, he was 
opposed to it on other grounds. ‘The Chair had decided 
that he had no right to put the question, and from this 
decision he had appealed. He submitted whether he 
had not a right to inquire what was the true meaning of 
the resolution. True, it had been read; but every reso- 
lution was not to be understood by hearing it read. It 
might contain more than it was understood to mean. 
Give us light and understanding, he said, before we are 
dragged up here to vote like mules. 

The CHAIR said he would state the point of order. 

Mr. WISE withdrew his appeal. 

The question being taken on the previous question, it 
was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 118, nays47. So 
the main question was ordered to be put. 

Mr. VINTON called for the division of the resolution 
into three several parts; so that the question should be 
taken on the following clauses separately: 

1. ** Resolved, That all the memorials which have been 
offered, or may hereafter be presented, to this House, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and also the resolutions offered by an honorable 
member from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,] with the amendment 
thereto proposed by an honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,] and every other paper or proposition 
that may be submitted in relation to that subject, be re- 
ferred to a select committee.” 

2. ** With instructions to report that Congress pos- 
sesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any way 
with the institution of slavery in any of the States of this 
confederacy.” 

3. ** And that, in the opinion of this House, Congress 
ought not to interfere in any way with slavery in the 
District of Columbia, because it would bea violation of 
the public faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the 
Union.” 

The CHAIR stated the division indicated was in order. 

Mr. HLESTER called for 

everal questions, and they we ordered. 

Mr. HOLSEY called for a further division of the reso- 

lution, so as to take the question separately on the refer- 


the yeas and nays on the 


ence of Mr. Jarvis’s resolution, and on the reference of 
Mr. Wise’s resolution. 

The CHAIR decided that this was not in order. 

Mr. HOLSEY appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

T he q restion on the appeal was d $ sussed by Me ssrs. 
HOLSEY, BRIGGS, PATTON, WISE, EVERETT, 
and BELL. 

The decision of the Chair was affirmed by the House. 

The question being taken on the first member of the 
proposition, as above divided, it was determ 
affirmative, as follows 


Yras--Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, 
} 


d in the 


Anthony, Ash, 

ley, Bailey, Banks, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beaumont, 
Bockee, Bond, Boon, Borden, Bovee, Boyd, Briggs, 
Brown, William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, 
George Chambers, Chaney, Chapin, Childs, John F. H. 
Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Co mor, 
Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Crane, Cushing, Ct man, Dare. 
lington, Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickerson, D 
Dunlap, Efner, Evans, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fow- 
ler, Fry, Ph lo e. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, 
Gillet, Granger, Grantland, Graves, Haley, Joseph Hall, 
Hamer, Hannegan, Hard, Hardin, Samuel S. Harrison, 
Albert G. Harrison, Haw Hawkins, Haynes, Hazel- 
tine, Henderson, Hiester, Hoar, Hopkins, Howard, How- 
ell, Hubley, Hunting » Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, 
William Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Jenifer, 
Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson 

} 


iGieday, 
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Benjan Jon son, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard 
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Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawrence, Lay, 
Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, 
Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, William Mason, 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, May, McCarty, McCo- 
mas, McKay, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, McLene, 
Miller, Milligan, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, 
Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, Phelps, Phillips, 
Pinckney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph 
Reynolds, Ripley, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, Seymour, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Shinn, Sickles, Sloane, Smith, 
Spangler, Sprague, Storer, Sutherland, Taylor, Thomas, 
John Thomson, Toucey, Turrill, Underwood, Vander- 
poel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, 
Webster, Weeks, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod 
Williams--174. 

Nars—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Bell, Bouldin, Bunch, 
Bynum, John Calhoon, Campbell, Carter, John Cham- 
bers, Chapman, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Dickson, 


Dromgoole, Forester, French, James Garland, Rice Gar- | 


land, Glascock, Graham, Grayson, Griffin, Hammond, 
Holsey, Henry Johnson, Lawler, Luke Lea, Loyall, Lu- 


cas, Lyon, Martin, John Y. Mason, Maury, Mercer, Pat- | 


ton, James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Pickens, 
Roane, Robertson, William B. Shepard, Standefer, 
Steele, Taliaferro, Waddy Thompson, Towns, White, 
Wise—48. 

So the first clause was agreed to. 

The question being taken on the second member of 
the proposition, it was determined as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Anthony, 
Ash, Ashley, Bailey, Banks, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beau- 
mont, Bell, Bockee, Bond, Boon, Borden, Bouldin, 
Bovee, Boyd, Briggs, Brown, Bunch, Bynum, William 
B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Carr, Carter, Casey, George 
Chambers, John Chambers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, 
Childs, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John F. H. Claiborne, 
Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Craig, 
Cramer, Crane, Cushman, Darlington, Davis, Deberry, 
Dickerson, Dickson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 


Efner, Evans, Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, Fowler, 
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French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Gal- | 


braith, James Garland, Gillet, Graham, Granger, Grant- 
land, Graves, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, 


Hard, Hardin, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, 


Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hies- | 


ter, Hoar, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Howell, Hubley, 
Hunt, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez 
Jackson, Jarvis, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, 
Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, G. Lee, 
Joshua Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Love, 


’Loyall, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Mar- | 


tin, John Y. Mason, William Mason, Moses Mason, 
Samson Mason, Maury, May, McCarty, McKay, McKen- 
nan, McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Miller, Milli- 
gan, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Muhlen- 
berg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Patton, 
Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, James A. Pearce, 
Pettigrew, Phelps, Phillips, Pinckney, Potts, Reed, 
Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, 
Roane, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, Seymour, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, 
Sickles, Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, Steele, 
Storer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, John 
Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Underwood, Van- 
derpoel, Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washing- 
ton, Weeks, White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sher- 
rod Williams.—201. 

Naxrs— Messrs. Adams, Denny, Everett, Rice Garland, 
Glascock, William Jackson, Robertson—7. 

So the second clause was agreed to. 
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Mr. WISE, when his name was called, rose and said 
1 refuse to vote at all upon such a proposition; because 
to affirm any proposition by declaratory resolution is to 
admit it needs affirmation; and because Congress has 
no constitutional power either to affirm or deny any 
proposition whatever, in relation to slavery in the 
States. 

Mr. PINCKNEY moved that the gentleman be excu 
sed from voting; which was agreed to. 

The question being about to be taken on the third 
tranch of the proposition— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD called for a division of the ques 
tion on this branch, so as to take the question on the 
clause declaring that Congress ‘* ought not to interfere 
in any way with slavery in the District of Columbia,’ 
and omitting the reasons therefor. 

The CHAIR decided that the division was in order 

Mr. BOULDIN appealed from this decision. 

After a discussion of the point of order, by Messrs 
UNDERWOOD, BOULDIN, MASON of Virginia, 
BELI,, SUTHERLAND, RIPLEY, and HARDIN, 

The decision of the Chair was affirmed by the House 

The question being taken on the first clause of the 
third branch indicated by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Unnerwoon, ] it was decided in the affirmative, as 


| follows: 


Yeas--Messrs. Chilton Allan, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Barton, Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bell, Bockee, Boon, 
Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Bunch, Bynum, John 
Calhoon, Cambreleng, Carr, Carter, Casey, John Cham- 
bers, Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, Nathaniel H. Clai- 
borne, John F. H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, 
Connor, Craig, Cramer, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, 
Dickerson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, 
Fairfield, Farlin, Forester, French, Fry, William K. 
Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, Gillet, 
Graham, Grantland, Graves, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, 
Hannegan, Hardin, Harlan, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Henderson, Holsey, Hopkins, How- 
ard, Howell, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingham, 
Jabez Jackson, Jarvis, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Benja- 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, 
Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Gideon Lee, Joshua 
Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lyon, Abijah 
Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Maury, May, McComas, 
McKay, McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Muhlenberg, Owens, 
Page, Parks, Patterson, Patton, Franklin Pierce, James 
A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, 
Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Robertson, Rogers, 
Schenck, Seymour, William B. Shepard, Augustine H 
Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Sickles, Smith, Spangler, 
Standefer, Steele, Storer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Tay- 
lor, Thomas, John Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, 
Underwood, Vanderpoel, Wagener, Wardwell, Wash- 


| ington, Weeks, White, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Wil- 


liams—163. 

Nays-—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Bailey, Banks, 
jond, Borden, Briggs, William B. Calhoun, George 
Chambers, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Dar- 
lington, Denny, Evans, Everett, Philo C. Fuller, Gran- 
ger, Hard, Hazeltine, Hiester, Hoar, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
William Jackson, Janes, Lawrence, Lay, Lincoln, Love, 
Samson Mason, McCarty, McKennan, Morris, Parker, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Russell, Sloane, 
Sprague, Vinton, Webster, Whitthesey—47. 

So the first member of the third clause, as above sta- 
ted, was agreed to. 

The question being then taken on the remaining part 
of the third clause, it was decided as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Ash, Ashley, Barton, Beale, Bean, 
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Bell, Bockee, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Bunch, Bynum, | 
John Calhoon, Cambreleng, Carter, Casey, John 
Chambers, Chapman, Chapin, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 
John F. H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Con- 
nor, Craig, Cramer, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, Dou- 
bleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, Fairfield, Far- 
lin, Forester, French, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, 
James Garland, R. Garland, Gillet, Graham, Grantland, 
Graves, J. Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Hardin, A. G. Harri- 
son, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Hopkins, How- 
ard, Huntington, Huntsman, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, 
Jarvis, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, Richard M. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Kinnard, Klingensmith, 
Lansing, Lawler, L. Lea, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lyon, 
Abijah Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, William 
Mason, Moses Mason, Maury, May, McComas, McKay, 
McKeon, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morgan, Mulenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, 
Patton, Franklin Pierce, Pettigrew Peyton, Phelps, 
Pinckney, Rencher, Joseph Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, 
Robertson, Rogers, Seymour, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Standefer, Steele, Taliaferro, Taylor, Waddy 
rhompson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Ward, 
Washington, Weeks, White, Williams—127. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 
Anthony, Banks, Beaumont, Bond, Boon, Borden, 
Briggs, Brown, W .B. Calhoun, Carr, ©, Chambers, Cha- 
ney, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, | 
Denny, Dickerson, Evans, Everett, Philo’ C. Fuller, 
Granger, Haley, Hard, Harlan, Hazeltine, Henderson, 
Hiester, Hoar, Howell, Hunt, Ingersoll, W. Jackson, 
Janes, Judson, Kilgore, Lane, Laporte, Lawrence, Lay, | 
J. Lee, Lincoln, Love, Job Mann, Samson Mason, Mc- | 
C arty, McKennan, Miller, Milligan, Morris, Parker, D. | 
J. Pearce, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Russell, Schenck, Shinn, | 
Sloane, Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Storer, John Thom- 
on, Underwood, Vinton, Wardwell, Webster, Whittle- 
sey, Sherrod Willhams—75. 
So the remainder of the third clause was agreed to. | 
The question being on the remaining portion of the | 
resolution, it was read as follows: 
‘ Assigning such reasons for these conclusions as, in 
the judgment of the committee, may be best calcula- 
ted to enlighten the public mind, to repress agitation, 
toallay excitement, to sustain and preserve the just rights 
of the slaveholding States and of the people of this | 
Histrict, and to re-establish harmony and tranquillity | 
amongst the various sections of the Union.” | 
rhe question was taken on agreeing to this residue 
of the resolution, and determined it the affirmative, as 
follows } 
Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anthony, Asb, | 
Banks Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bell, Bond, Boon, Bor- 
den, Bouldin, Boyd, Brown, Bunch, Bynum, John 
Calhoon, William B. Calhoun, Cambreleng, Carr, 
Carter, Casey, George Chambers, John Chambers, 
Chaney, Chapman, Chapin, N. H. Claiborne, J. F. H. 
Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, 
Craig, Cramer, Crane, Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, 
Deberry, Dickerson, Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Fairfield, Forester, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, Wil- 
liam K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice Garland, 
Gillet, Graham, Grantland, Graves, Haley, Joseph Hall, 
Hamer, Hannegan, Hardin, Harlan, Albert G. Harrison, 
Hawkins, Haynes, Hazeitine, Henderson, Holsey, Hop- 
kins, Howard, Howell, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, 
Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Jenifer, 
R.M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Judson, Kilgore, Kinnard, 
Klingensmith, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Joshua 
Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Lincoln, Logan, Love, Loy- 
all, Abijah Mann, J. Mann, Manning, Martin, J. Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Maury, 
McComas, McKay, McKeon, McKim, Mercer, Miller, | 
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Milligan, Montgomery, Morris, Muhlenberg, Owens, 
Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Du- 
tee J. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Phelps, Pinckney, 
Rencher, Joseph Reynolds, Roane, Bobertson, Rogers, 
Schenck, Seymour, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Shinn, Smith, Spangler, Sprague, Standefer, Steele, Sto- 
rer, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, John Thom- 
son, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Underwood, Vanderpoel, 
Vinton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Web- 
ster, Weeks, White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, 
Sherrod Williams—167. 

Nays—Messrs. Heman Allen, Evans, William Jackson, 
Lawrence, Phillips, Sloane—6. 

So the whole resolution was carried, and the commit- 
tee ordered to consist of nine.* 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, asked the consent of 
the House to permit him, and also the gentlemen from 
Georgia and Virginia, [Messrs. Gtascock and Ropert- 
soNn,] to enter their reasons on the journal for the vote 
given by them on the resolution just adopted 

Objection being made, Mr. GLASCOCK moved to 
suspend the rules for that purpose; which was dis- 
agreed to. 


UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Government of Great Britain has offered its me- 
diation for the adjustment of the dispute between the 
United States and France. Carefully guarding that 
point in the controversy, which, as it involves our honor 
and independence, admits of no compromise, I have 
cheerfully accepted the offer. It will be obviously im- 
proper to resort even to the mildest measure of a com- 
pulsory character, until it is ascertained whether France 
has declined or accepted the mediation. I therefore 


* From the National Intelligencer. 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1836. 
Messrs. Gates & Seaton: I perceive in the daily In- 
telligencer of this morning, a statement of the yeas and 
nays on the resolution of Mr, Pinckney in relation to 
the subject of slavery. I was, unavoidably, absent from 
the House on Monday. Had I been present, I should 
have voted ay on the first clause of the resolution, fully 
believing that the whole subject cught to be referred to 
acommittee. On the second clause, which affirms ‘* that 
Congress possesses no constitutional power to interfere 
with slavery in the States,” I should have also voted ay. 
On the third clause, which declares that ** Congress ought 
not to interfere in any way with slavery in the District 
of Columbia,”? I should have voted no, for this, among 
other reasons: that I believe Congress ought to interfere 
with the slave trade in the District. The last clause, 
which directs the committee to assign reasons why Con- 
gress ought not to interfere with slavery in the States or 
inthe District, would have presented some difficulties, es- 
pecially as all the other parts of the resolution had been 
adopted when the vote was taken on it. I should, how- 
ever, have placed my name among those of the six gentle- 
men who voted no, on the ground that the appointment of 
counsel by the House to a: gue one side of a question sub- 
mitted to their consideration, without power to investi- 
gate the other, is not well sustained by precedent, and 
but po rly calculated to give weizht and character to 
the argument they might produce 
You will oblige me, gentlemen, by inserting this in 
your to-mor! 
Very re 


yw's papel 
tfully, your obedient servant, 


HILAND HAL! 


~P 








GAL ES 






or R.] 


™ 


recommend a suspension of all proceedings on that part 
of my special message of the 15th of January last, which 
proposes a partial non-intercourse with France. While 
we cannot too highly appreciate the elevated and disin- 
terested motives of the offer of Great Britain, and have 
a just reliance upon the great influence of that Power 
to restore the relations of ancient friendship between 
the United States and France, and know, too, that our 
own pacific policy will be strictly adhered to until the 
sational honor compels us to depart from it, we should 
be insensible to the exposed condition of our country, 
and forget the lessons of experience, if we did not 
efficiently and sedulously prepare for an adverse re- 
sult. The peace of a nation does not depend exclusive- 


ly upon its own will, nor upon the beneficent policy of 


neighboring Powers; and that nation which is found 
totally unprepared for the exigencies and dangers of 
war, although it come without having given warning of 
its approach, is criminally negligent of its honor and its 
cuty. I cannot too strongly repeat the recommendation 
already made to place the seaboard in a proper state of 
defence, and promptly to provide the means for amply 
protecting our commerce 

ANDREW 
February 8, 1836. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, of Virginia, the message 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The House then, at a quarter 
M., adjourned. 


JACKSON. 
WASHINGTON, 


after five o’clock, P. 


Turspay, Frpruary 9. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, offered, on the part of 
himself and Messrs. Grascock, of Georgia, and Ronrrr- 
son, of Virginia, a protest, to be entered on the journal, 
against the first clause of the instructions contained in 
the resolution of the gentleman from South C 
adopted yesterday. 

The protest was read, as follows: 

The undersigned, who voted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, the 8th instant, against the first 
clause of the instructions to the select committee pro 
posed to be raised under the resolution offered by Mr. 
Pinckney, to which ‘all the memorials which have 
been offered may hereafter be presented to this 
House, praying for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also the resolution offered by an 
honorable member from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,] with the 
,amendment thereto proposed by an honor member 
‘from Virginia, (Mr. Wis, ] together with every other 


paper or proposition that may be submitted in 
to the subject,” are to be 


! 
aroiina, 


or 


} 
able 


relation 
referred; which clause is as 
follows: ‘*that Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to interfere in any way with the institution of 
slavery in any of the States of this confederacy,” 
vote, and now protest against said clause: 

1. Because the constitutional power of Congress ‘to 
interfere in any way with the institution of slavery in 
any of the States of this confeder ney” is not brought in 
question, or in any manner referred to, in any memorial 
that has been presented, or in the resolution mentioned, 
or the amendment thereto, and we will not consent to 
have sovital and importanta proposition brought forward 
gratuitously, referred to a committee of this House, re- 
ported on, and reasons given for a conc lusion, not open 
to discussion, thereby, as we conceive, admitting the 
power of Congress to entertain the question, and asking 
its opinion upon a subject about which it has no right to 
express one. 

2. Because believing, 

‘Congress pe 


did so 


as we do, that it is unde 


stitutional 


niable 


3E SSE no col authority to uw 
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terfere in any way with the institution of slavery in any 
of the States of this confederacy,” it is our intention to 
prevent any discussion of that question, so far as it is in 
our power, or even its submission as a proposition to 
Congress; and being determined now, and at all other 
times, to resist any such assumption of authority, we will 
not permit any doubt of such absence of constitutional 
power to be questioned or inferred by consenting to re- 

fer it to the committee of a body having no jurisdiction, 

and obtaining from ita disclaimer of a want of sucl 

authority. 

The undersigned having been prevented from statin; 
their objections in the House to the aforesaid clause in 
the instructions, by the previous question having beer 
called for and sustained, within one hour after this most 
important resolution was submitted, now, to prevent all 
misconception or misconstruction as to their motives and 
opinions, submit this their solemn protest against this 
House entertaining any such proposition, and respectful 
ly ask that it, and their reasons, as herein brie fly stated, 

may be entered on the journal. 

RICE GARLAND, 
THOMAS GLASCOCK, 
JOHN ROBERTSON. 

House or Representatives, February 9, 1836. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. GARLAND moved that the rules be suspend 
for the purpose of enabling him to offer the paper; and, 
thereupon, he asked the yeas and nays; which were o: 
dered. 

The question being taken on suspending the rules for 
this purpose, it was decided in the negative: Yeas 8} 
nays 136. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
state of the Union, Mr. Mitten in the chair. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the committee 
took up the bill making appropriations for the naval s¢ 
vice for the year 1836. 

The bill had before been under the 
the Committee of the Whole, and the pending 
ment was Mr. Camnprerene’s to strike out 
and insert the sum of $2,000,000, for repairs of vessel 
in ordinary, and the repairs and wear and tear of vessel 
in commission, and completing those on the stocks 

Mr. CAMBRELENG withdrew the amendment, 
not to embarrass the passage of the present bill, and es 
pecially as the subject would come up in a separate bill 
to be reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. This 
being the ordinary appropri ation bill, and Mr. C. having 
withdrawn the only amendment pending, he hoy e 
would pass without delay. 

Mr. BELL moved to reduce the several appropriatior 
for the navy yards one half the amount proposed in t! 
bill. Mr. B. read the various items proposed, and mait 
tained that such large appropriations might not be passed 
in the prospect of a contingency that might prebab 
ensue. The items were as follows: 

For improvements and necessary repairs of th g 
yard— : 
"At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


then 


on the 


consideration 
amend 
ti 5 / ) 
$ d5( ),Q0U 


oa 





- 67.009 
PO, 


At Charlestown, Massachusetts, - - 199,000 
At Brooklyn, New York, - - - 84,300 
At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, > - 11,750 


At Washingten, - - ° é « “SF 
At Gosport, Virginia, ° . . - 167,0 
At Pensacola, - ° 


- 64,00 
Mr. JARVIS thought ihe ge utlein an should at 
examine 


whether the appropriations were necessary 
not, before he made a sweeping motion to reduce th 
whole of them indiscriminately one half. Mr, J. th 


500 
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read various estimates and details from the officers of the 
Department, in reference to the proposed items. Mr. J. 
said, whether there was peace or war, these works should 
be completed. 

Mr. BELL again opposed the items, on the ground 
that this was not the time to make such an extraordinary 
outlay of the public meney, when the public resources 
might be wanted for other objects. He then modified 
his motion, in order to test the question, by confining 
the amendment at present to the first item, and moved 
that the appropriation for the navy yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, be reduced to $33,500, being one half 
the amount proposed in the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he would vote for the pro- 
posed appropriations, unless gentlemen could show that 
they were unnecessary, or incorrect. In the first place, 
an appropriation was asked, for the purpose of making 
a timber shed: that he considered necessary for the 
preservation of the timber. Another was for a mast and 
boat house: that he also considered necessary, whether 
there should be war or not : 
asked for: that the officers whose duty it was to attend 
to that business had thought necessary; and he would 
take their word, unless gentlemen could show that they 
were incorrect 

Mr. CUSHMAN hoped the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] would not prevail. 
his intention, if the pending amendment was negatived, 
to ask for an additional sum for the navy yard at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The improvements proposed 
by the Naval Committee were absolutely necessary in time 
of peace, and no remark which he should make would 
be predicated upon the supposition of a war with France. 
That Power, he was persuaded, would not persist in her 
refusal to carry into effect the treaty of 1831. The ap- 
propriation asked for was not made upon the ground 
supposed by the gentleman from Tennessee; it had no 
reference toa war with France. It was a wise saying 
and a correct principle, which should never be lost sight 
of, that in peace we should prepare for war. Herepeated, 
that the proposed improvements and repair of the navy 
yard at Portsmouth were absolutely necessary, under 
any state of things. He had three weeks ago submitted 


erecting one or more wharves at this navy yard, and it 
was for this object he contemplated asking for an addi- 
tional sum to that contained in the bill. 

Mr. PARKER replied to Mr. Bett, and recited the 
clauses of an act of Congress authorizing the construction 
of certain navy yards, and the report of the Department 
made to Congress. Mr. P. maintained at length that the 
proposed appropriations were necessary, and it was false 
economy to suppose any thing would be saved by redu- 
cing them one half. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said, so far from the reduc- 
tion of that for the navy yard at Pensacola being possi- 
ble, he intended to move to double the proposed appro- 
priation as soon as the proper time arrived. 

The CHAIR said that point was not then under con 
sideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD siid he had looked into the ap- 
propriations for Portsmouth for the last two vears. He 
found that in 1854 it was $40,700, and in 1835, $59,925, 
while $67,000 was proposed for the present year, the 
only explanation of which was, that a large portion of it 
was required for erecting sheds to preserve the live oak 
timber. He thought, at least, the appropriation should 
be reduced to the limit of the last two years, and not 


contain an excess of between $20,000 and $50,000. He 
said the House was very economical in small matters, 
and a trifling proposit on, handed in by himself to the 
Committee on the Rules, co furnish lists of yeas and nays 


for the people, was returned to him by the chairman of 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


A timber dock was also | 


It was | 
| and necessity. 


| the same inquiry upon each of them. 


| that no statements of those balances had been furnished 
a resolution, directing an inquiry into the expediency of | 


| without statements or estimates. 
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that committee, [Mr. Many, of New York,] on the 
ground of the expense. Mr. U. complained of the ex- 
travagance of the proposed items in this bill, and hoped 
they would be amended. The members of the commit- 
tees in charge of this bill came generally from the large 
cities, and they were therefore more interested in the 
proposed appropriations. 

Mr. D. J. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said it was ar 
gued that they ought to curtail these appropriations, be- 
cause there was a surplus on hand from last year. Allthe 
money on hand, he conceived, was pledged; some portions 
for the payment of the crews of vessels on long voyages, 
and for timber and other materials contracted for. There 
was, at the end of every fiscal year, an unexpended bal- 
ance, but that balance was pledged, and could not be 
transferred, for any other purpose whatsoever. He was 
in favor of making appropriations speedily, to finish the 
works already commenced; because delaying the com. 
pletion of the kind of work contemplated in this item 
generally resulted in a loss of twenty per cent. He 
would take the estimates and recommendations of the 
navy board, or the Secretary of the Navy, as correct, 
unless gentlemen could show that those statements were 
erroneous. 

Mr. PHILLIPS should vote for this appropriation, as 
he should vote for every other, for a public object, 
where nothing could be adduced against its propriety 
He was satisfied that, from the increase 
of materials, and for other reasons, the estimated amount 
was not too large. Mr. P. entered at length into sundry 
statements connected with the subject, and the unex 
pended balances under the acts of 1827 and 1833. Mr 
P. should like to know from the chairman of the Naval 
Committee, what amount remained of the unexpended 
balance on this navy yard, for the last year. 

Mr. JARVIS replied that it was impossible for him to 
say what amount remained unexpended of a balance of 


51,7350 
b1,7 50. 

Mr. PHILLIPS admitted the item was very trifling, 
but he should apply the same principle to all the unex 
pended balances of the other items, and he should renew 


He complained 


from the Departments. He thought the chairman of 
the committee should be prepared with them. 

Mr. DUNLAP said it could not be expected that those 
who came froma different section of country than that 
where these works were situated should vote for them 
He was ever ready to 
vote for appropriations that were requisite, but he could 
not conceive that it was necessary to vote a sum of 


| $18,000 to erect a shed to protect timber, at Jeast until 


his mind was satisfied that it was indispensable: he never 
should vote to appropriate the people’s money for this 
purpose. He hoped the amendment would prevail. 


Mr. BELL explained that he was not so much opposed 


to the appropriation itself, as he was to such large ap 
propriations at this time. It was with hifm a mere ques 
tion of expediency; for, in case of war, the money would 
be wanted to equip ships of war, and put the 

Oey 
in a state of defence. He did not want to de 
but he pledged himself 
whol 


country 

ry this bill, 
ata future day to go into the 

: subject, not only of our fore I 
h 


gn relations, fortifi 
cations, &C., but of the w yle civil esta lishment of the 
Government. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG was ha | to hear that it was 
not the gentleman’s [Mr. Bett’s] purpose to oppose the 
passage of the ordinary appropriation bill, for Mr. C 
thought he knew that gentleman too well to suppose he 
would waste his fire upon so : 


gentleman had told them that, on a proper occasion, |} 


ne 


mall an occasion. the 


would come forwal Mr. ¢ hoped the gentlen 
would then give them his views, and he hoped, when | 
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recommend a suspension of all proceedings on that part 
of my special message of the 15th of January last, which 
proposes a partial non-intercourse with France. While 
we cannot too highly appreciate the elevated and disin- 
terested motives of the offer of Great Britain, and have 
a just reliance upon the great influence of that Power 
to restore the relations of ancient friendship between 
the United States and France, and know, too, that our 
own pacific policy will be strictly adhered to until the 
national honor compels us to depart from it, we should 
be insensible to the exposed condition of our country, 
and forget the lessons of experience, if we did not 
efficiently and sedulously prepare for an adverse re- 
sult. The peace of a nation does not depend exclusive- 
ly upon its own will, nor upon the beneficent policy of 
neighboring Powers; and that nation which is found 
totally unprepared for the exigencies and dangers of 


war, although it come without having given warning of | 


its approach, is criminally negligent of its honor and its 
cuty. I cannot too strongly repeat the recommendation 
already made to place the seaboard in a proper state of 
defence, and promptly to provide the means for amply 
protecting our commerce. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasuincton, February 8, 1836. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, of Virginia, the message 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The House then, at a quarter after five o’clock, P. 
M., adjourned. 


Turspay, Fesruary 9. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, offered, on the part of 
himself and Messrs. Grascock, of Georgia, and Ronert- 
son, of Virginia, a protest, to be entered on the journal, 


against the first clause of the instructions contained in | 


the resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
adopted yesterday. 

The protest was read, as follows: 

The undersigned, who voted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, the 8th instant, against the first 
clause of the instructions to the select committee pro- 
posed to be raised under the resolution offered by Mr. 
Pincxyey, to which ‘‘all the memorials which have 
been offered or may hereafter be presented to this 
House, praying for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also the resolution offered by an 
honorable member from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,] with the 
amendment thereto proposed by an honorable member 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] together with every other 
paper or proposition that may be submitted in relation 


to the subject,” are to be referred; which clause is as | 
follows: ‘*that Congress possesses no constitutional | 
authority to interfere in any way with the institution of | 


slavery in any of the States of this confederacy,” did so 
vote, and now protest against said clause: 
1. Because the constitutional power of Congress ** to 


interfere in any way with the institution of slavery in | 
any of the States of this confederacy” is not brought in | 


question, or in any manner referred to, in any memorial 
that has been presented, or in the resolution mentioned, 
or the amendment thereto, and we will not consent to 
have sovital and importanta proposition brought forward 
gratuitously, referred to a committee of this House, re- 
ported on, and reasons given for a conclusion, not open 
to discussion, thereby, as we conceive, admitting the 
power of Congress to entertain the question, and asking 


its opinion upon a subject about which it has no right to | 


express one. 
2. Because believing, as we do, that it is undeniable 


‘* Congress possesses no constitutional authority to in- 
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terfere in any way with the institution of slavery in any 

of the States of this confederacy,” it is our intention to 

prevent any discussion of that question, so far as it is in 
our power, or even its submission as a proposition to 

Congress; and being determined now, and at all other 

times, to resist any such assumption of authority, we will 

not permit any doubt of such absence of constitutional 

| power to be questioned or inferred by consenting to re- 
fer it to the committee of a body having no jurisdiction, 
and obtaining from ita disclaimer of a want of such 
authority. 

The undersigned having been prevented from stating 
their objections in the House to the aforesaid clause in 
the instructions, by the previous question having been 

| called for and sustained, within one hour after this most 
} important resolution was submitted, now, to prevent all 
| misconception or misconstruction as to their motives and 
| Opinions, submit this their solemn protest against this 
} House entertaining any such proposition, and respectful 
| ly ask that it, and their reasons, as herein briefly stated, 
| may be entered on the journal. 

RICE GARLAND, 
THOMAS GLASCOCK, 
JOHN ROBERTSON. 
| Hovse or Representatives, February 9, 1836. 
Objections being made, 
Mr. GARLAND moved that the rules be suspended 
| for the purpose of enabling him to offer the paper; and, 
thereupon, he asked the yeas and nays; which were or 
| dered. 

The question being taken on suspending the rules for 
this purpose, it was decided in the negative: Yeas 8}, 
nays 136. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union, Mr. Miter in the chair. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the committee 
took up the bill making appropriations for the naval se: 
vice for the year 1836. 

The bill had before been under the consideration of 
the Committee of the Whole, and the pending amend 
ment was Mr. Campretene’s to strike out $950,000 
and insert the sum of $2,000,000, for repairs of vessels 
in ordinary, and the repairs and wear and tear of vessels 
in commission, and completing those on the stocks. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG withdrew the amendment, so as 
not to embarrass the passage of the present bill, and es- 

; pecially as the subject would come up in a separate bill, 
| to be reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. This 
being the ordinary appropriation bill, and Mr. C. having 
withdrawn the only amendment pending, he hoped it 
| would pass without delay. 

Mr. BELL moved to reduce the several appropriations 
for the navy yards one half the amount proposed in the 
| bill. Mr. B. read the various items proposed, and main- 
tained that such large appropriations might not be passed, 
in the prospect of a contingency that might probab!y 
ensue. The items were as follows: 

For improvements and necessary repairs of the navy 
| yard— 

At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

At Charlestown, Massachusetts, 

At Brooklyn, New York, - 

At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

At Washingten, - - - - 

At Gosport, Virginia, ° . : 

At Pensacola, - . - . - - 64,000 

Mr. JARVIS thought the gentleman should at least 

| examine whether the appropriations were necessary or 
; not, before he made a sweeping motion to reduce the 
{ whole of them indiscriminately one half. Mr. J. then 





$67,000 
199,000 
84,300 
11,750 
37,500 
167,000 
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read various estimates and details from the officers of the 
Department, in reference to the proposed items. Mr. J. 
said, whether there was peace or war, these works should 
be completed. 

Mr. BELL again opposed the items, on the ground 
that this was not the time to make such an extraordinary 
outlay of the public meney, when the public resources 
might be wanted for other objects. He then modified 
his motion, in order to test the question, by confining 
the amendment at present to the first item, and moved 
that the appropriation for the navy yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, be reduced to $33,500, being one half 
the amount proposed in the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he would vote for the pro- 
posed appropriations, unless gentlemen could show that 
they were unnecessary, or incorrect. In the first place, 
an appropriation was asked, for the purpose of making 
a timber shed: that he considered necessary for the 
preservation of the timber. 
boat house: that he also considered necessary, whether 
there should be war or not. A timber dock was also 
asked for: that the officers whose duty it was to attend 
to that business had thought necessary; and he would 
take their word, unless gentlemen could show that they 
were incorrect. 

Mr. CUSHMAN hoped the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bexx] would not prevail. It was 
his intention, if the pending amendment was negatived, 
to ask for an additional sum for the navy yard at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The improvements proposed 
by the Naval Committee were absolutely necessary in time 
of peace, and no remark which he should make would 
be predicated upon the supposition of a war with France. 
That Power, be was persuaded, would not persist in her 
refusal to carry into effect the treaty of 1831. The ap- 
propriation asked for was not made upon the ground 
supposed by the gentleman from Tennessee; it had no 
reference toa war with France. It was a wise saying 
and a correct principle, which should never be lost sight 
of, that in peace we should prepare for war. Herepeated, 
that the proposed improvements and repair of the navy 
yard at Portsmouth were absolutely necessary, under 
any state of things. He had three weeks ago submitted 
a resolution, directing an inquiry into the expediency of 
erecting one or more wharves at this navy yard, and it 
was for this object he contemplated asking for an addi- 
tional sum to that contained in the bill. 

Mr. PARKER replied to Mr. Bett, and recited the 
clauses of an act of Congress authorizing the construction 
of certain navy yards, and the report of the Department 
made to Congress. Mr. P. maintained at length that the 
proposed appropriations were necessary, and it was false 
economy to suppose any thing would be saved by redu- 
cing them one half. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said, so far from the reduc- 
tion of that for the navy yard at Pensacola being possi- 
ble, he intended to move to double the proposed appro- 
priation as soon as the proper time arrived. 

The CHAIR said that point was not then under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD ssid he had looked into the ap- 
propriations for Portsmouth for the last two years. He 
found that in 1834 it was $40,700, and in 1835, $59,925, 
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that committee, [Mr. Many, of New York,] on the 
ground of the expense. Mr. U. complained of the ex- 
travagance of the proposed items in this bill, and hoped 
they would be amended. The members of the commit- 
tees in charge of this bill came generally from the large 
cities, and they were therefore more interested in the 
proposed appropriations. 

Mr. D. J. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said. it was ar- 
gued that they ought to curtail these appropriations, be- 
cause there was a surplus on hand from last year. All the 
money on hand, he conceived, was pledged; some portions 
for the payment of the crews of vessels on long voyages, 
and for timber and other materials contracted for. There 
was, at the end of every fiscal year, an unexpended bal- 
ance, but that balance was pledged, and could not be 
transferred, for any other purpose whatsoever. He was 
in favor of making appropriations speedily, to finish the 
works already commenced; because delaying the com- 
pletion of the kind of work contemplated in this item 
generally resulted in a loss of twenty per cent. He 
would take the estimates and recommendations of the 
navy board, or the Secretary of the Navy, as correct, 
unless gentlemen could show that those statements were 
erroneous. 

Mr. PHILLIPS should vote for this appropriation, as 


| he should vote for every other, for a public object, 


| propriations at this time. 


where nothing could be adduced against its propriety 
and necessity. He was satisfied that, from the increase 
of materials, and for other reasons, the estimated amount 
was not too large. Mr. P. entered at length into sundry 
statements connected with the subject, and the unex 
pended balances under the acts of 1827 and 1833. Mr 
P. should like to know from the chairman of the Naval 
Committee, what amount remained of the unexpended 
balance on this navy yard, for the last year. 

Mr. JARVIS replied that it was impossible for him to 
say what amount remained unexpended of a balance of 
$1,750. 

Mr. PHILLIPS admitted the item was very trifling, 
but he should apply the same principle to all the unex- 
pended balances of the other items, and he should renew 
the same inquiry upon each of them. He complained 
that no statements of those balances had been furnished 
from the Departments. He thought the chairman of 
the committee should be prepared with them. 

Mr. DUNLAP said it could not be expected that those 
who came from a different section of country than that 
where these works were situated should vote for them 
without statements or estimates. He was ever ready to 
vote for appropriations that were requisite, but he could 
not conceive that it was necessary to vote a sum of 
$18,000 to erect a shed to protect timber, ai least until 
his mind was satisfied that it was indispensable: he never 
should vote to appropriate the people’s money for this 
purpose. He hoped the amendment would prevail. 

Mr. BELL explained that he was not so much opposed 
to the appropriation itself, as he was to such large ap- 
It was with him a mere ques- 


| tion of expediency; for, in case of war, the money would 


be wanted to equip ships of war, and put the country 


| in a state of defence. He did not want to delay this bill, 


while $67,000 was proposed for the present year, the | 


only explanation of which was, that a large portion of it 


timber. 
be reduced to the limit of the last two years, and not 
contain an excess of between $20,000 and $50,000. 
said the House was very economical in small matters, 


and a trifling proposition, handed in by himself to the | gentleman had told them that, on a proper occasion, he 


Committee on the Rules, to furnish lists of yeas and nays 
for the people, was returned to him by the chairman of 


but he pledged himself ata future day to go into the 
whole subject, not only of our foreign relations, fortifi- 
cations, &c., but of the whole civil establishment of the 


| Government. 
was required for erecting sheds to preserve the live oak | 


He thought, at least, the appropriation should | not the gentleman’s [Mr. Betu’s] purpose to oppose the 


Mr. CAMBRELENG was happy to hewr that it was 


| passage of the ordinary appropriation bill, for Mr. C. 


He | 


| would come forward. 


thought he knew that gentleman too well to suppose he 
would waste his fire upon so small an occasion. The 


Mr. C. hoped the gentleman 
would then give them his views, and he hoped, when he 
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did so, that he would be more successful in explaining 
them than he had been on this present occasion, to this 
House. Mr. C. had been unable to understand what the 
gentleman had been driving at. The gentleman said, 
whether war or peace was to ensue, he wished to re- 
serve our funds, in order, if called upon for large appro- 
priations, they might apply them to the proper object. 
Well, taking this for granted, suppose they should be 
called upon to make large appropriations during the 
present session, to defend ourselves from war with 
France, was this the place the gentleman proposes to 
save the means to do it? Would he propose to diminish 
the conveniences of the navy yards in such a crisis? Let 
any man look to the present condition of our navy yards, 
and compare them with the most insignificant Power of 
Europe--Sweden, Denmark, or any other petty Power 
of the Atlantic--and what were they? They were in as 
bad a condition as our fortifications. Mr. C. then refer- 
red to the acts by which a gradual increase of the navy 
had been authorized, and compared the proposed items 
in this bill with those of former years, to show that they 
varied in some particulars, some more and some less. 
He had hoped, when he withdrew the amendment of 
$2,000,000, that the bill would have gone speedily 
through the committee. He had withdrawn that propo- 
sition for the purpose of facilitating the passage of the 
ordinary appropriation bill, and he did not anticipate the 
oppos tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Brut. ] 
Mr. C. said that, be the result of our foreign relations 
what they might, he should vote to put this country in 
an attitude for war, not only upon the ground of expe- 
diency, but upon the ground of policy, not to suffer this 
nation to be insulted by every Power on earth. He 
hoped the bill would pass as it stood. 

Mr. HARDIN said he could not but admire the large- 
ness of the views of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CAMBRELENG] upon the subject of those appropriations, 
A bill, amounting altogether to the sum of about four 
hundred thousand dollars, was considered so small a mat- 
ter in his eyes that he could not perceive how gentlemen 
could object to it. Anda gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Suraertann! had said that they ought to take all 
the estimates and recommendations of the Departments 
as correct, until the contrary was shown. He thought 
if that gentleman would look around he would see that it 
was almost impossible for members on that floor to show 
that those estimates were not correct, even if that should 
be the case; and, according to that doctrine, the House 
would have to give all that the Departments asked. He 
thought, however, he saw the object of gentlemen in 
recommending large appropriations. He thought they 
were in reality nothing but a trick to get all the surplus 
revenue expended on the seaboard; and not to give the 
western country a cent of it. 

Mr. PARKER said that a part of the increase of ex- 
penditure was on account of the increase in pay of offi- 
cers of the navy, and the greater number of men required 
this year over the last; and he hoped the committee 
was ready to vote on the subject, and that the original 
appropriation would be sustained. 

Mr. PHILLIPS explained. He said he had asked the 
chairman of the Committee of Naval Affairs, whether he 
could furnish the committee with a statement of the 
amount of the unexpended balance of last year, as he could 
not ascertain from the documents whether it had been 
expended or not; and he thought the House was getting 
into a loose way of making appropriations. With regard 
to the navy, he was in favor of the most liberal expendi- 
ture; but he did not wish to expend money, unless it was 
actually necessary. If they would give him the informa- 
tion, he would probably go as far in favor of appropri- 
ations for the defence of the country as any other gen- 
tleman. 
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On motion of Mr. MANN, of New York, the commit- 
tee then rose, reported progress, and 
The House adjourned. 


Wepnespar, Fesnrvary 10. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the naval service for the year 
1836. The question pending was the proposed amend- 
ment of Mn Bett, to reduce the appropriation for the 
improvement and necessary repairs of the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from $67,000 to $33,500. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said that when he made 
the motion yesterday that the committee rise, it was not 
with a view to enter into this debate, and he would not 
trouble the committee with but a very few general re- 
marks. On looking into the estimates for the current 
year, for the navy, it will be perceived that the whole 
increase asked for by the navy board, constituted for the 
express purpose of supervising this important arm of the 
public service, combining great experience and fidelity, 
‘having seen some service,” amounts to the sum of 
$622,151 75; a sum certainly very moderate, consider- 
ing the state of the country, and its proud financial con- 
dition. This increase, we are informed, is occasioned by 
the proposed addition to the force to be employed in 
commission, and in consequence of the increased pay of 
the officers, under the law of the last session. As to the 
immediate question before the committee, the improve. 
ment and repair of the navy yard at Portsmouth, and the 
other navy yards of the United States, it seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that its importance must be apparent to 
the committee, and to the country, whether we contem- 
plate the contingencies of our foreign relations or not. 
For this purpose the increase of appropriation asked for 
is $287,010. The commissioners deem this necessary 
to meet the immediate wants of the public service. The 
commissioners remark that, ‘although much has been 
done in the different yards since the adoption of ap- 
proved plans under the law of 3d of March, 1827, much 
still remains to be done to provide adequate means for 
the preservation of the materials which a prudent fore- 
sight has directed to be collected for future use, or to 
prepare the necessary conveniences for building, repair- 
ing, and equipping ships with proper economy and de- 
spatch.’? This recommendation is clear and explicit, em- 
anating from a source entitled to great respect, and which, 
I presume, will not be suspected of ** Executive dicta- 
tion to Congress,” to use the favorite language of some 
gentlemen. ‘The importance of these great naval depots, 
for the construction and repair of the navy, must be ap- 
parent, even to gentlemen representing the great West: 
for they are equally so, in truth, to every part of this 
wide country. Sir, let me ask those gentlemen to reflect 
upon their vast interests; their immense commerce fioat- 
ing down the Mississippi, and requiring more protection 
in the Gulf of Mexico than is now afforded to it, and 
that too from the navy. That portion of our coast seems 
to me to require more adequate provision for its defence; 
and I would vote without scruple an appropriation for a 
dry dock, to be constructed at the navy yard at Pensaco- 
la, to enable our ships cruising there and in the West 
Indies to repair and refit; to enlarge that navy yard, and 
supply it with every requisite to be useful and efficient. 
The true policy of the country requires that these great 
naval depots should be well prepared and supplied with 
all the material of naval preparation. Believing this, for 
myself, sir, (said Mr. M.,) I do not see the propriety of 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Bext,] to reduce the appropriation for the improve- 
ment and repair of the navy yard at Portsmouth. 
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Generally, sir, (said Mr. M.,) I believe I have been 
considered as radical in respect to appropriations of the 
public money. True, sir, [ have always endeavored, as 
far as my vote would go, to withhold appropriations of 
a personal chatacter, made for individual and personal 
objects of aggrandizement to the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. So, too, for local and sectional purposes. 

In respect to public objects—great purposes of na- 
tional defence—objects confided to the national Gov- 
ernment by the constitution, | have endeavored to dis- 
tinguish in my action. Believing these distinctions, 
to exist, and that they are apparent, it will not be ne- 
cessary for me to defend myself against any charges of 
seeming inconsistency in voting for this appropriation, 
and such others of the same character as may appear ne- 
cessary and proper. 

These estimates (said Mr. M.) are made upon the ba- 
sis of peace, with a prudent foresight, however, to any 
contingencies which await us. It is not necessary now 
to consider or debate our relations with other nations. 
Those relations are in a delicate condition at present, 
but we have a right to hope they will not be more se- 
riously disturbed. Whether they are so or not, the 
measure now under consideration seems to be required 
by all the motives of prudence and patriotism. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired of the Chair, if it would be 
in order to move to strike out the whole clause. 

The CHAIR replied, not at that stage of the bill. The 
motion would be in order after the amendment had been 
acted on. 

Mr. EVERETT said he was in favor of putting the 
navy yards that were necessary for the service in per- 
fect condition. He thought, however, that the present 
number was more than was necessary. We had now 
seven, viz: at Portsmouth, Charlestown, New York, 
(Brooklyn,) Philadelphia, Washington, Gosport, and 
Pensacola; that, of these, three might, without injury 
to the service, be discontinued, viz: at Portsmouth, 
Philadelphia, and Washington; at least, that we ought 
not to erect any new works at these places, but only 
keep them in repair for the present, and ultimately dis- 
continue them; and that all the appropriations for addi- 
tional improvements should be thrown on the four navy 
yards that were to be continued. The expense of main- 
taining the yards, independent of the cost of the per- 
manent works, was worth saving. To each yard were 
attached commandants, navy agents, clerks, guards, 
&e. ke. If gentlemen, however, would not be willing 
to go with him in discontinuing the three navy yards, 
he thought there were strong reasons for discontinuing 
the one at Portsmouth. It was within sixty miles of 
that at Charlestown. ‘That yard was sufficient for the 
coast east of the Cape; the principal materials from the 
South, live oak, &c., must all pass that depot in their 
way to Portsmouth. He saw no reason for maintaining 
two yards so near each other, and which were not re- 
quired for the use of the naval service. The appropria- 
tion now asked for was for the erection of new works, 
with a view to the permanent continuance of the station. 
For one, all he was willing to do at present was, to pro 
vide for its present preservation; whatever should be 
necessary for this purpose he would vote for. What 
the unexpended balance of appropriation was for Ports- 
mouth he was not informed. On the Ist January, 1854, 
it was over $12,000, and $39,925 was then appropriated; 
and he wished to know whether this had been expend- 
ed. When the present motion was decided, he should 
move to strike out the whole appropriation, with a view 
to elicit information of what was necessary for repairs, 
and to have the appropriation limited to that purpose 
only. 

When called upon to vote for appropriations, he was 
desirous of being informed for what object the money 
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was to be expended, of the character of the works re- 
quired, as wellas of their necessity. A new doctrine, 
and to him it seemed a dangerous one, had been ad- 
vanced, to which he could not assent—that we should 
receive the estimates of the Departments as prima facie 
evidence of the necessity and propriety of the works 
proposed. This was a degree of confidence which, as 
a representative of the people, he was unwilling to 
repose in any administration. This House was the 
keeper of the keys of the Treasury, and responsible to 
the people for the expenditure of its treasure. We 
could not surrender the keys to the Executive without 
betraying ourtrust. The people were entitled to call 
on their representatives for a reason for every expendi- 
ture. Would the people be satisfied with the answer 
that it was asked for by the Executive? For one, he 
was desirous in all cases to obtain such information as 
would enable him to give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the estimates are to be taken as prima fucie evidence 
of the propriety and necessity of public works, they must 
to nineteen twentieths of the House be conclusive. 
Those few representatives who reside in the vicinity of the 
place where the works are to be erected only can judge 
from actual knowledge, and they, too, are not very like- 
ly to be prejudiced against them. ‘They will not at 
least be induced to search for objections. Take the 
present case as an illustration: The honorable gentle- 
man, [Mr. Cusuman,] who represents the section of 
country around Portsmouth, is not even satisfied with 
the present estimate, and has given notice he shall move 
to increase it. A similar notice has been given in rela- 
tion to the appropriation for Pensazola. He contended 
that such information should accempany the estimates 
as would satisfy the committees, and enable them to 
satisfy the House, of the propriety of the appropriations. 

Mr. E. further contended that the House ought to be 
informed, not only of the necessity of the work propo- 
sed, but of the plan on which the money was to be ex- 
pended. They had a right to know, not only the gene- 
ral object proposed, but the means by which it was to 
be effected; to see that their money was not wasted by in- 
efficient or extravagant expenditures. All that seemed 
now required of the representatives was to vote the 
money for general objects, and let the Executive ex- 
pend it at its own discretion. In his opinion, in appro- 
priations for all new works, the plan of expenditure 
should be exhibited to the House, and not only exhibit- 
ed, but should be sanctioned and prescribed by the act 
ofappropriation. This was, he thought, very properly 
proposed to be done in a bill now pending, for the 
erection of buildings for the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments; the bill prescribed they should be erected ac- 
cording to the plan which is now exhibited on the wall 
of this House. He could refer to instances of an op- 
posite character, in which the country had suffered, and 
might yet suffer, for the want of similar provisions. 

An appropriation was made for the armament of the 
navy: the manner was left to the Executive, and by the 
Executive to experiments of the navy commissioners. 
Under their experiments, the weight of the guns, in 
proportion to their caliber, was reduced; and the result 
is, that you have now seven hundred and fifty guns in 
your navy more dangerous to the crews than to an 
enemy. 

Another case: In 1833, an act passed appropriating 
$200,000, on estimates, too, for building a bridge over 
the Potomac, between this city and Alexandria. The 
estimates were for a bridge of wood, and sufficient for 
the purpose; yet the act did not, though the estimates 
did, say that the bridge should be made of wood. The 
act merely provided for a bridge, but prescribed no 
plan on which it was to be built. Under this $200,000 
act, a contract was made witha Mr. Dibble to erecta 
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stone bridge, for which he was toreceive one million three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ($1,350,000.) And | similar jealousy on the part of the seaboard. Indeed, 
even this, by a very competent judge, was deemed less | they think they have seen something of the kind al- 
than one third of what the bridge would have ultimate- | ready. 


limits of internal improvement--they would expect a 


ly cost. Mr Baldwin, an eminent practical engineer, Two years since it pleased the Committee of Ways 
estimated that it would cost four millions seven hundred | and Means to drop from the harbor bill the appropria- 
and ninety-one thousand six hundred and twenty dol- | tion of the $30,000 for surveys--this only remnant of the 
lars. The country owes the defeat of this magnificent | system of internal improvement left-to its friends. A 
expenditure to the vigilance of the honorable chairman | motion was made to insert it, but failed, and failed, too, by 
of the Committee on Roads and Canals, [Mr. Mercer.] | the opposition of the tide-water votes. What was the 
On his report the act was repealed by the almost unani- | consequence? The hill country saw that, while they 
mous vote of the House, and a wooden bridge ordered; | were voting millions for others, not a cent could be ex- 
and which has been completed for something less than | pended above tide water. They united, and laid the 
$120,000. . | harbor bill on the table by a majority over twenty, and 
He would instance another magnificent project now | there it would have laid till this time, had not the $30,000 
in progress—the New York custom-house. The House | been inserted. He would excite no sectional jealousy, 
had prescribed no plan for this work, nor fixed any limit | but would insist that equal justice should be done to all 
to its cost. They had voted ahead half a million, and | parts of the country; and it would be the fault of those 
the work was hardly yet visible above ground; what, | who united on that occasion if it was not done. He was 
with its columns and decorations, it would cost, he could } not willing there should be one constitution for the sea 
not estimate; probably some millions of dollars. A | board and another for the country. 
fourth case: We had now before us a bill appropriating He was willing to vote for every necessary appropria- 
large sums for what might be called floating fortifications, | tion for fortifications, for the navy, and for navy yards. 
yet to be erected, on sites yet undesignated and unpur- | He would put the four principal navy yards in the best 
chased. condition, but he could not vote for unnecessary objects, 
In all cases, he thought the House should not only | useless objects of expenditure. Such he conceived that 
judge of the general utility of any proposed object of | of the navy yard at Portsmouth. Though he did not 
expenditure, but should, as far as practicable, limit the | propose now to abandon it, he would not consent to 
discretion of the Executive in the expenditure. enlarge it. Ultimately, he trusted, it would be discon- 
A new and strong motive for economy is now present- | tinued. 
ed—a motive which would have its influence on him in Mr. LINCOLN was in favor of the whole bill as it 
regard to every expenditure. He looked forward to | stood, and contended at length for the necessity of keep- 
the passage of a bill now in progress for the distribution | ing the navy yards ina state of complete repair; for, both 
of the proceeds of the public lands, in effect, of the sur- in time of war and in time of peace, they were indispen- 
plus revenue, among the States. He trusted the bill sable. It was an error to say that no statements had 
| 
| 
| 





would pass the present session. The principle was one of | been furnished to the House; for a report had been sent 
those on which the present Executive came into power; | in embracing the very subject under consideration, both 
it had been favorably noticed in the message of 1829; it | from the Secretary of the Navy, in general terms, and 
had been recommended by the Legislatures of many of | from the commissioners of the navy, in detail. Better 
the States. He would now guard the Treasury with | authority, better evidence, could not be adduced. 
the same vigilance as though it were already a law, with | Would any gentleman in the House, or the gentlemen 
the same vigilance as though the surplus revenue had | from Tennessee and Kentucky in particular, [Messrs. 
already been actually divided among the States, and the | Bert and Harptn,]} presume to say they understood the 
questions now were on calling it back and reappropria- | subject better than the head of the Navy Department, 
ting it to objects of national concern. | or the commissioners of the navy? Mr. L. then referred 
Some gentlemen had advocated the appropriation as | the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and the state- 
more necessary in view of our present relations with | ments and recommendations of the board of commis- 
France, and had taken the occasion to avow their course | sioners, a body of gentlemen selected as being the best 
on war appropriations. He considered this as a bill | qualified in the country, and conversant with the sub- 
founded on peace estimates. Other bills reported looked | ject from their youth. The works were proved indis- 
to other prospects. He would not regard this bill as | pensable, and the onus was upon the mover of the amend- 
having any relation to war. And he wished to be dis- | ment to prove that one half the sum proposed in the bill 
tinctly understood that he would not be induced to aban- | would be sufficient for the completion. Mr. L. did 
don the principle of economy to which he had referred | not believe there would be war; and he was mistaken if 
from any imaginary danger of war; that he would vote | he did not see the lowering cloud dispelled by the Pres- 
for no war appropriation, unless he believed there was | ident’s recent message. He did not believe war was 
danger of war; that then he would go as far as the | contemplated or anticipated, and the very appropria- 
farthest, but that at present he had no such apprehen- | tions now asked for justified that conclusion. He be 
sion; that he could not, from any mere imaginary dan- | lieved,if war had been apprehended, more direct, specific 
ger, be induced to depart from the principle of economy, | measures would long ere this have been recommended. 
and permit irrevocable appropriations to be made, to the | This he believed, too, in view of the admonition of the 
peculiar advantage of any section of the country. He | chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
thought it not improbable that some who agreed with | Campretenc] yesterday, that he would put this country 
him on the leading principle might differ from him in its | into a state of defence. If war should come, Mr. L. 
application. The appropriations for the navy and for | would stand by his country to the last, but he had no 
fortifications would be expended on the seaboard. The | anticipations of any thing but peace at present. He 
money of the Government, like the water of its streams, | hoped the bill would pass without reduction. 
runsto the ocean. He trusted that those who represent- Mr. SMITH said there were two features in the re- 
ed the hill country would not be uncharitably judged by | marks of the honorable member from Vermont [Mr. 
their brethren, if they should not be satisfied so easily | Everett] which excited his special admiration. 1 al- 
as themselves of the necessity of every appropriation. | lude now, sir, to his profound love. of economy in the 
Should the current be reversed—should the money ever | expenditure of the public money, and to his frankness 
run up stream, and beyond the proper constitutional | in ayowing the ultimate purpose which he has in view 
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in opposing the particular appropriation now before the Mr. Smita proceeded. 1am happy to take the ex- 
committee, for the navy yard at Portsmouth. | planations of the gentleman. But how is his argument 


But, sir, it has often fallen under the observation of | relieved by it? Have we not evidence before us of the 
most men, that those who set up for great economists in | necessity and propriety of this appropriation? The hon- 
the abstract are not always the most economical in fact, | orable member from Massachusetts [Mr. Lixcoty] has 
when they come to the application or practice of what | already adverted to the recommendation of the Secreta- 
they call economy. And ! believe (said Mr. S.) that | ry of the Navy upon the subject; and also to that of the 
this remark will be found particularly true in relation | board of navy commissioners. Yet another document 
to that class of expenditures of the public money to | from the board of navy commissioners pronounces, in 
which the honorable member from Vermont has ever | 80 many words, this class of works, at the navy yards 
been foremost in giving his most liberal support. But | mentioned in the document, including the one at Ports- 
of this by and by. mouth, as among the ‘‘ most important” of the Govern- 

The gentleman from Vermont avows his object in op- | ment’s works. Besides these recommendations from 
posing this item in the bill for the Portsmouth navy yard | the board of navy commissioners, backed by the rec- 
to be, not simply to defeat this appropriation, but to | ommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, you have 
discontinue and abolish the yard at Portsmouth entirely. | also the report of a committee of this House, reiterating 

And what, sir, are his reasons for opposing the appro- | the same recommendation. And yet the gentleman 
priation itself? Why, the first reason with which he | says, we have no information, we have not sufficient in- 
sets out cannot but illustrate to every member of this | formation to show the propriety of this appropriation! 
committee, most satisfactorily, that the gentleman has | Why, sir, what other information would the gentle- 
taken but a one-sided view of the subject—that he looks | man have than this accumulation of it in the printed 
but one way in relation to it. He says there is no ne- | documents upon this table, and from the appropriate 
cessity for building up and keeping in repair the yard | sources? He says it is impossible for all the members 
at Portsmouth, because within sixty miles westward- | of the House to understand the necessity of the work. 
ly, that is, at Charlestown, Massachusetts, the Gov- | But, sir, it is not impossible, if he will but make the 
ernment has an extensive navy yard and depot. | effort. If he be not negligent of the opportunity given 
Why, sir, if the gentleman had but looked in the | him to understand it, or blinded by prejudice against 
other direction, he would have at once seen a dis- | every recommendation that emanates from the heads of 
tance of three hundred miles of seacoast, upon the east | Departments, he can fully understand the propriety of 
of Portsmouth, where not a single dollar of naval prep- | every recommendation made. If he suspects their pro- 
aration has been made by Government for the defence | priety or expediency, and the recommendations of the 
of the country against any enemy. If it be an argu- | 4ppropriate officers, he can, at very little trouble, possess 
ment against the continued existence of the navy yard | himself of their whole merits; and unless he chooses to do 
at Portsmouth, that another yard is supported within | this, with all due respect to the gentleman from Vermont 
sixty miles on the west of it, is it nota much stronger | be it said, he cannot, with propriety, complain, or object, 
argument in favor of its continuance at Portmouth, that | that he has not sufficient authority for the appropriation. 
no other navy yard or depot has been provided by Gov- I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that we have all the neces 
ernment for the wide distance of three hundred miles | sary information to not only justify, but to require, this 
on the east of it? If it be true, sir, that the absence of | appropriation. We have all that is usual, and all that 
all naval preparation by the Government through the | ought to be desired, unless we are also actuated by the 
whole extent east of Portsmouth is the result of neces- | ulterior purpose avowed by the gentleman from Ver- 
sity, and from the want of suitable waters for the pur- | mont, of destroying and abolishing entirely the navy yard 
pose on that seacoast, or that it is the result of other | at Portsmouth—a purpose which [ apprehend very few 
sufficient causes, it is equally obvious that the nearest | members of this committee are disposed to entertain. 
point that you can approach to that unprotected coast | Look at the question in point of economy, and how will 
is the most suitable point for such a provision of Goy- | the case stand? Is it not good economy to construct 
ernment as is in question. With this understanding of | sheds and docks at our navy yards, to preserve the prop- 
localities, no gentleman, as it seems to me, should think | erty of the Government that necessarily accumulates 
of discontinuing the navy yard at Portsmouth under any | there? The gentleman from Vermont is himself, I be- 
circumstances. lieve, an agriculturist, or if not, the region he repre- 

But the gentleman from Vermont urges other reasons | sents upon this floor is made up of agriculturists. I 
in Opposition to this appropriation, and perhaps they | would ask him, what would be, what must be, his opin- 
are equally cogent with that to which I have just ad- | ton of the individual who is in the management of an 
verted. He says the appropriation ought not to be | extensive farm, requiring an extensive body of imple- 
made, because the Government has appropriated, or is | ments and materials, and who totally neglects to make 
about appropriating, some million or more of dollars to | preparation of suitable sheds and buildings for the pro- 
erect a custom-house in the city of New York; and be- | tection and preservation of them from the elements that 
cause, forsooth, the Government appropriated some | destroy them—from rain, snow, dampness, and decay?’ 
considerable amount—-I know not how much, but proba- | Would you, sir, would that gentleman, pronounce such a 
bly an extravagant sum—to construct a bridge across | Man a good husbandman, a prudent agriculiurist?’ Would 
the Potomac river. Sir, there isno doubt a very stri- | he say such 9 man was practising upon principles of econ- 
king connexion between these subjects and the navy | omy? Itcannot be. Well, sir, apply the same reason- 
yard at Portsmouth, in the mind of the gentleman from | ing to your Government. It necessarily engages an ex- 
Vermont, although I confess I am totally unable to per- | tensive navy; it must maintain naval depots at different 
ceive it. points. Vast amounts of property, in a wrought and in 

(Mr. Everett asked leave to explain. He said the | 4 unwrought condition, are necessarily accumulated 
gentleman from Maine had misunderstood his remarks. | there. And is it not economy in the Government to 
That he alluded to the expenditures relative to the cus- | Construct, at such points, the sheds and docks by which 
tom-house at New York, and the Potomac bridge, as alone we can hope to preserve the property thus accu- 
cases in which the acts of appropriation prescribed no | mulated from the action of the elements that destroy it, 
plan of the works to be constructed. The same objec- | that it may be ready for the service of the Government 
tion, said he, applies to the appropriation now proposed | on any emergency’ It would be neglect and waste not 
at Portsmouth. We want evidence of its necessity. ] to make such preparation. 

Vor. X1.—158 
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The question that alone remains is, are the appropria- 
tions proposed~-$18,000 for timber sheds, $25,000 for 
mast and boat house, $20,000 for a timber dock, and 
$4,000 for repairs--proportioned to the character of the 
works needed? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lincotn] has well said that, before objection be 
made to these propositions, regard ought to be had to 
the nature of the works designed. They are projosed 
to be permanent and durable works, and not to be con- 
structed of materials and after the fashion of many of that 
class of works for which the honorable member from 
Vermont has invariably voted most liberally to support— 
works of internal improvement, in harbors and rivers, 
of which the first parts constructed have actually, in nu- 
merous instances, fallen into decay and ruin before the 
other parts were completed. It is not such a kind of 
economy as the gentleman’s favorite works have been 
conducted upon that is designed to be applied in the 
construction of the navy buildings at Portsmouth. The 
works are to be permament and durable--of lasting ma- 
terials; and if they should cost more in the outset, they 
are designed to be cheapest in the result. 

But, sir, we hear the cry of war sounded upon this 
subject, and with what view I can scarcely conceive. 
War, and war measures, and war appropriations, appear 
to have, in the estimation of some gentlemen, an intimate 
connexion with almost every proposition that comes be- 
fore the House at the present session. No proposition, 
however trivial, no appropriation, however small, comes 
up, which does not seem to partake of war in some way. 
This panic appears to be very much of the character 
with that which pervaded the British nation subsequent 
to the French Revolution. Nothing could occur there, 
nothing could be proposed, at all out of the common 
course, either in public or private circles, though it were 
that a letter was discovered to have two seals instead of 
one, which did not excite alarm at once, as partaking in 
some way of French influence, or having some connexion 
with the French Revolution! Sir, | see no war measure 
in the proposed appropriations for the navy yard at Ports- 
mouth. It isa work of economy, of expediency, and of 
necessity. The idea of rejecting it, with a view of dis- 
continuing the navy yard at that place, cannot, I trust, 
influence any considerable portion of this committee. It 
would be, in my estimation, the extreme of folly in the 
Government to forego the privileges which that yard 
combines, the facilities which that harbor furnishes for 
ship-building. In no place of the Union is ship-building 
carried on with higher reputation than at Portsmouth, 
The best, cr among the best, vessels that float upon the 
ocean were constructed at Portsmouth; and the facil- 
ities of the Government for the purposes of a navy yard 

” of certain magnitude at Portsmouth are unsurpassed at 
any other point of our seacoast, from one end to the 
other of the Union. And I trust that the item of the 
bill now before the committee will not be stricken out, 
with a view to delay the construction of the necessary 
buildings, and much less with a view to discontinue the 
navy yard at Portsmouth. It would not only be bad 
economy to do so, but a direct and serious injury to the 
public service. 

Mr. JENIFER thought the estimates of the proper 
Department, sustained as they were by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, were sufficient, in the absence of 
any evidence against their propriety, to justify him to 
vote for all these appropriations. He was entirely op- 
posed to the proposed reduction, whether with reference 
to war or peace; though Mr. J. did not consider war to 
be at all improbable; for the acceptance of the mediation 
of England was so conditional that no one could say what 
would be the result, though he, from his heart, hoped 
such a crisis would be averted. 

Mr. WISE wished to make known a fact of which 
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the House was uninformed. A communication had been 
made from the Navy Department to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, some days or a week ago, recommending 
a large appropriation in reference to our present foreign 
relations. That committee had ordered this communi- 
cation to be reported to the House; and it would be 
done, doubtless, as soon as the chairman had an oppor- 
tunity. That communication expressly stated, that when 
the Secretary of the Navy made his recommendation, at 
the commencement of the session, for an increase of 
two frigates and three sloops of war, he made it solely 
with a view to a peace establishment. He now recom- 
mended an increase of appropriations to the enormous 
sum of $6,337,000. 

Mr. W. supported the motion of Mr. Brett, and drew 
a contrast between the sums expended on the east and 
those on the south coast, and condemned the whole 
policy of the Government in constructing navy yards 
near the large cities. There was not a single navy yard 
in the country but what was defenceless. He was op- 
posed to the item under consideration, and said that, 
while so large a sum was proposed for Portsmouth navy 
yard, which was not necessary, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, would require at least $250,000, and Pensacola 
$500,000, to put them ina fit condition. With regard 
to war, it was not a war with France, with Louis Phil- 
lippe, but it was a war on our own public Treasury. 

Mr. CUSHMAN said the navy yard at Portsmouth was 
not only one of the oldest in the country, but one of the 
most important for its locality. It was approachable at 
all seasons of the year, which was not the case of any one 
yard north of the Potomac. Even from four to six 
weeks, in the winter, Boston harbor was frozen up, 
while there was not a day in the whole year that ships 
could not enter Portsmouth. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he lad made application at 
the proper Department to ascertain whether the appro- 
priations for the yard at Portsmouth were necessary, and 
had ascertained that the estimate submitted by the naval 
ofticer of that station was one hundred and eleven thou- 
sand dollars, which the navy commissioners had reduced 
to sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. JARVIS said that the navy yard at Portsmouth 
had been long in existence, and was a very important 
one. In consequence of its situation, it was to be ap- 
proached at all seasons of the year. Efforts had hereto- 
fore been made to abolish that station, which proved un- 
successfulfor that very reason. One argument made use 
of against these appropriations was that gentlemen could 
not depend on the estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ments. He thought those estimates were to be relied 
on, because they came through the hands of persons of 
long experience. In the first place, the estimates were 
submitted by the commanders of those stations, who are 
always old and experienced officers, to the navy com- 
missioners. Then it was the duty of the commissioners 
to visit those stations yearly, to ascertain whether those 
estimates were correct; and, if so, to concur in them. 
They were then laid before the Secretary of the Navy, 
and had to pass his inspection, and from him they came 
tothe House. Another objection to the appropriation 
was, that there was an unexpended balance in the Treas- 
ury. Mr. J. said there must necessarily be a balance 
inthe Treasury on the 1st of December; otherwise 
there would have to be a suspension of operations in the 
navy yards between that time and the time that our 
appropriations would be available. 

Mr. BELL had, in the first instance, risen to pro- 
pound an inquiry, whether this appropriation was ne- 
cessary or not, without going into the general question; 
for on that he would take the very authorities ad- 
duced by gentlemen on the other side, which went to 

demonstrate that the navy yard at Portsmouth ought to 
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be abolished altogether. He had not got a specific an- 
swer to his inquiry. But with regard to the general 
question, the propriety of having seven navy yards, it 
was generally admitted, by competent officers, that a 
single station was better. England, with her thousand 
ships of war, had but two naval stations, by which means 
she was enabled to concentrate the best talent, and to 
carry on her works with more vigor. He had made the 
motion he had io test the sense of the House, and see 
whether or not, with a view toa probable contingen- 
cy, they were inclined to dispense with what he be- 
lieved to be unnecessary buildings. He could not him- 
self conceive them to be necessary. He could not see 
the necessity of erecting a timber shed to preserve the 
accumulated timber in the yard. But it was not so 
much into this inquiry he wished to go, as whether or 
not some part of these large appropriations might not 
be wisely and prudently dispensed with during the 
present year. He intended to apply the same principle 
to every part of this bill, to an amount of three or four 
hundred thousand. Mr. B. referred to the unexpended 
balances, and said it appeared that the estimates of the 
Navy Department had been made without reference to 
those unexpended balances made for the same objects 
last year. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would inform the gentleman 
from Tennessee that, on the Ist of December, the whole 
of the unexpended balance remaining on hand was 
$135,000, the whole of which would probably be ex- 
pended before this bill passed both Houses. 
gument of the gentleman, that only two navy yards ex- 
isted in England, would, if carried out, create at least 
thirty on our three thousand miles of coast; Plymouth 
and Portsmouth, in England, being only one hundred 
and fifty miles apart. Mr. C. agreed with the gentle- 
man from Virginia, that the southern coast had been neg- 
lected, and he would cheerfully go with the gentleman 
pt Florida to increase the appropriation for Pensa- 
cola, 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, then moved that the 
committee rise; agreed to: Ayes 83, noes 48. 

The committee accordingly rose, reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again; and, on motion, 

Toe House adjourned. 





Tuvunspar, Fesrvary 11. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Vixton, was, by consent, taken up: 

«“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to communicate to this House any information in his 
possession of frauds or fraudulent practices, under the 
existing pre-emption laws; and that he also inform the 
House what has been the effect of the pre-emption laws 
now in force, or heretofore passed, upon the sales of 
the public lands, and upon that branch of the public 
revenue.” 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, offered the following 
amendment, which was accepted as a modification by 
Mr. VintToN: 

Also, the quantity of land entered or purchased in the 
State of Louisiana, under the pre-emption law approv- 
ed the 19th June, 1834, designating the quantity entered 
or purchased in each land district, and the quantity en- 
tered as floats in each district, under the several sections 
of the pre-emption law approved May 29, 1830, revised 
by the pre-emption law of June 19, 1834; together with 
copies of all documents and papers on file in the 
Department relating to the official conduct of the late 
register of the land office and receiver of public moneys 
at Opelousas, in the aforesaid State, or either of them; 
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also, copies of all letters written by the late Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and Gideon Fitz, 
Esq., formerly register of the land office at Mount Salus 
or Clinton, in the State of Mississippi, upon the subject 
of allowing pre-emption on floats, under the second sec: 
tion of the pre-emption law approved May 29, 1830; 
together with copies of all the instructions that have 
been given to the registers of land offices and receivers 
of public moneys, for their government in executing 
the pre-emption laws of May, 29, 1830, and the 19th 
June, 1834. 

Mr. VINTON further modified his resolution by adding 
the following: 

Also, that he communicate to the House any informa- 
tion in his possession respecting combinations of per- 
sons, by force or otherwise, to prevent or obstruct the 
sales of the public land, either at public sale or private 
entry. 

Mr. BOON moved to strike out so much of the reso- 
lution as called for the ‘*opinion” of the head of the 
Department. Mr. B. was willing to vote for any re- 
quisition for information, but was decidedly opposed to 
asking the opinion of that officer. 

Mr. VINTON had no objection to modify that clause 
so as to inquire of the Department what had been the 
‘* effect” of the pre-emption laws. 

Mr. BOON assented; and after a few remarks from Mr. 
HOWARD, the resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
The following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, was taken up: 
** Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House a statement 
showing the amount of duties received into the Treasury 





| of the United States on wines and silks, of the produc- 
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tion of France, since the passage of the act entitled 
* An act to carry into effect the convention between the 
United States and His Majesty the King of the French,’ 
concluded at Paris on the 4th of July, 1831, approved 
1Sth July, 1832; and the amount of duties which would 
have been chargeable on the same importations under the 
revenue laws as they existed at the time of the passage of 
that act, with the amount of importations of those articles 
in each year, for five years past; that he be also re- 
quested to communicate to this House a statement show- 
ing, in analytical form, the awards made by the commis- 
sioners who acted under the act aforesaid, in execu- 
tion of the said convention, their amount, the several 
classes or categories in which they are arranged, and 
the amount of the awards belonging to each class, and 
the persons and companies, and the sums awarded to 
each,” 

Mr. ADAMS moved as an amendment the following 
resolution, heretofore offered by him: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
also requested to communicate to this Heuse, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, a copy and translation of 
the act of the Legislative Chambers of France, making 
appropriations for carrying into effect the indemnity stip- 
ulated for claims of citizens of the United States by 
the treaty of 4th of July, 1831; and, also, copies of all the 
communications from the French Government, and 
their representatives in the United States, in relation to 
the execution of that treaty, in the French language. 

Mr. EVANS moved, as an amendment to the amend- 
ment, the following; which was agreed to: 

And, also, to communicate, if it be, in bis opinion, 
compatible with the public interest, so much of the 
several letters of Mr. Livingston, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, of October 4, 1855, of November 22, 
1834, of December 5, 1834, and of December 22, 1834, 
as have not been heretofore communicated to Congress; 
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and, also, the enclosure referred to in the letter of October 
4, 1833; and, also, so much of the instructions to Mr. Liv- 
ingston, on his appointment as minister to France, as re- 
lates to the execution of the treaty of July 4, 1831. 

The amendment as amendcd was agreed to, and the 
resolution as amended was adopted. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

[transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of 
War, with copies of so much of the correspondence re- 
lating to Indian affairs, called for by the resolution of 
the House of January 23, 1835, as can be furnished by 
that Department. I transmit, also, a report on the same 
subject from the Treasury Department, from which it 
appears that, without a special appropriation, or the sus- 
pension, for a considerable period, of much of the urgent 
and current business of the General Land Office, it 
s impracticable to take copies of all the papers de- 
scribed in the resolution. Under these circumstances, 
the subject is again respectfully submitted to the consid- 
eration of the House of Representatives. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasaineton, February 10, 1836. 

On motion of Mr. McCARTY, the message was refer- 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the report 
ordered to be printed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Mriuxr in the chair. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the naval service for the year 
1836. The question pending was the proposed amend- 
ment of Mr. Brext, to reduce the appropriation for the 
improvement and necessary repairs of the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from $67,000 to $33,500. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, addressed the House 
at length on the whole system of our navy yards. He 
was in favor of the proposed item as it stood, although 
the whole system required revision, and he believed 
some of them ought to be abolished entirely, and new 
sites chosen for others. The sum of $67,000, proposed 
for the navy yard at Portsmouth, without reference even 
to its permanency, was by no means extravagant or im- 
moderate. He also replied to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Beut,] and contended 
that, whether the appropriation be proposed with refer- 

-ence to war or peace, it should pass. He then went at 
large into the whole subject, and detailed various ac- 
tions and encounters, to prove that New York harbor 
was not such a place of ingress and egress as justified 
the establishment originally, or the maintenance now, of 
a naval depot there. He also read various extracts in 


reference to the same subject, and cited a large mass of | 


documentary evidence, reports, and papers, for the pur- 
pose of showing that Narraganset bay possessed greater 
natural advantages for such an establishment than any 
other place in the United States, contrasting it with the 
disadvantages of Boston and Brooklyn. He likewise 
went into numerous statements to prove that the money 
expended on those two places was thrown away, and 
cited the reports and opinions of various engineers and 
others, who were competent judges, in support of his 
argument. 

Mr. CUSHING said: It has been my intention to 
address the committee at a proper time, in behalf of the 
general merits of this bill; but I am diverted from that 
object, for the present, by the new turn given to the 
debate in the remarks of the gentleman from Rhode 











Island, [Mr. Peance.] That gentleman rose, professed- 
ly, to show the peculiar fitness of some spot in Narraganset 
bay,to be the site of one of our naval stations. He has 
submitted no motion, however, to amend the bill in this 
respect, and his remarks are not strictly applicable to the 
question pending before the committee. Most of what 
he has said consisted of objections to the present navy 
yards, to their numbers and their locality, and especially 
the naval depots at Washington, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and Charlestown. He has presented a plausible case 
with some force of argument, and I rise to reply to what 


‘he has said, at least so far as regards the navy yard at 


Charlestown. 

His whole argument proceeds upon the assumption 
that the only point to be regarded, in selecting the site 
for a navy yard, is the nature of the harbor, its depth of 
water, and accessibility to or from the sea. These, of 
course, are important considerations; but they are not 
exclusively important, since there are other things alike 
essential to the usefulness and value of a naval station 
and sometimes even of more consequence than mere 
superiority of harbor. 

What, then, are the great leading considerations to be 
kept in view in the formation of naval depots for sucha 
country as the United States? 

In the first place, I admit, of course, that a roadstead 
of more or less capacity and convenience of access, or, 
in the language of the navy commissioners, ‘a safe and 
commodious harbor, with sufficient depth of water, easy 
of ingress and egress,” is essential, under qualification 
of the facts which I shall hereafter state. 

In the second place, it is desirable, other things 
being equal, that a naval station should have near at 
hand a large settled population. This is important in 
reference tothe seamen and laborers needed, who, if 
they be not drawn from the neighborhood, must be ob- 
tained elsewhere at an enhanced cost, and numbers 
of whom are liable to be required on sudden emer- 
gencies and short notice. Itis yet more important in 
another point of view. If you place a naval depot ina 
spot removed from population, you must construct for 
it special military defences, and establish in it a garrison 
of strengh proportioned to the consequence of the sta- 
tion and the value of the public property collected there 
whereas, if it be located in the centre of a dense popu- 
lation, that population will have military defences on its 
own account, and may be in part relied upon to repel 
the attack of invading enemies. 

In the third place, it is to be remembered that the con- 
struction and reparation of ships of war is a species of 
manufacture. If, indeed, we consider the great variety 
of materials combined in its construction, the com- 
plicated process of art necessary to the perfection and 
union of those materials, and the stupendous capabilities 
and powers of the machine itself, we shall find, 1 think, 
that a ship of war is the most complete and remarkable of 
all the fabrics of human ingenuity. The manufacture 
of it is by means of mechanic art, aided by commerce in 
the collection of materials; and it will flourish under the 
same circumstances which promote the success of other 
mechanic arts associated with maritime trade. Of 
course it is desirable, in the location of a navy yard, to 
pay some regard to these circumstances. 

Lastly, itis not less important to have attention to 
the geographical configuration of a country, its extent, 
the relative situation of the various ports, and the locality 
of its business and population. 

Now, apply these general principles, by way of test, 
to the arguments of the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Doubtless it is true that Narraganset bay affords an 
excellent roadstead, accessible at all seasons, of great 
capaciousness, well sheltered, and otherwise fitted by 
nature to fori a nayal station. I shall not dispute this. 
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And if this had been the only fact proper to be consid- | ted more advantageously in some different spot. Still 


ered, in the location of the seven naval depots upon our | it would be mere madness to attempt to remove such a 
maritime frontier, it is possible enough that there would | city to this or that neighboring locality. Population, 
or ought to have been a navy yard in Narraganset bay: | buildings, business, have become fixed, and upon them 
still, Lutterly deny the conclusion that, because this har- | it is natural that incidental advantages, of a political char- 
bor possesses great natural advantages, there should be | acter, should attend. 

no naval station at Charlestown, or that the public works 
in that place should be abandoned for the sake of trans- 


Boston is great, not exclusively because of its local 
situation, but also because of the principles of liberty 
ferring its business to Newport. and the energy of character which the pilgrim settlers 

All the objections which the gentleman urges against | of New England brought with them from Britain; be- 
the location of a naval depot at Charlestown consist | cause of the industrious population gathered gradually, 
of alleged defects in the harbor of Boston. I shall | along with the general improvement of the country and 
not go into these objections minutely. That harbor has | of its institutions, upon and around the time-honored 
its advantages and disadvantages. The advantages are | heights of Tri-mount. I am not a native of Boston; I 
such as to afford ample accomodation to the vast and in- | do.not reside in it; but I should be wanting in duty to 
creasing commerce of that flourishing city, and to place ; my State, if I failed to bear witness, here and every 
it high in the list of the best ports of the country. The | where, to the energetic spirit, the moral, religious, and 
gentleman says it is occasionally obstructed by ice; but | intellectual cultivation, the comprehensive intelligence 
he knows perfectly well that but few days in the year | of enterprise, the munificent liberality of temper, and 
occur, when there is any such accumulation of ice as to | the inborn love of well-ordered freedom, which distin- 
prevent the largest vessels from entering and sailing up | guish the inhabitants of that city and of its environs. 
to the inner harbor, in front of the very wharves. In- | These circumstances, added to the qualities of its har- 
stead of being four or six weeks in each winter, as sta- | bor, anc the particular habits and employments of the 
ted the other day by a gentleman from New Hampshire, | people, have given it an aptness for the site of a naval 
{Mr. Cusuman,] I doubt whether it averages so many | station, far superior to the naked consideration of ma- 
days. Possibly it may have happened, as alleged by the | rine fitness; by reason of which, ships of war have har- 
gentleman from Rhode Island, that in some peculiar po- | bored there from the earliest history of the country. 
sition, or state of tide or weather, a man-of-war, in warp- | And the same circumstances have in reality led to the 
ing around, has touched; but it is perfectly notorious to | establishment of the actual navy yard at Charlestown. 
that gentleman, and toall the world, that there is no Nor am I prepared, at least upon such view of the 
want of safe and abundant anchorage in Boston harbor | subject as the gentleman from Rhode Island presents, to 
for any squadron of ours, which may repair thither for | agree with him in opinion of the expediency of having 
shelter or refitting, in peace or in war. only two or three large navy yards. The number of 

The gentleman seems to think that the establishment | our naval stations should bear some relation to the ex- 
of a navy yard in Massachusetts, asin New York and | tent of our seacoast, and the necessity of access from 
New Hampshire, is a consequence of the fact that each | various points of the Atlantic or the Gulf; and, in refer- 
of those States has had a citizen of its own at the head | ence to this fact, if another station be needed in the 
of the Navy Department. If such effects flow from such | South, and if there be any fit locality for one, at 
causes, there may yet bea navy yard in Narraganset | Charleston or elsewhere, let it be established. For it 
bay; since, for aught I know, the gentleman himself, | should be remembered, that this country is of vast inte- 
who seems familiar with these subjects, is destined to be | rior expansion; that it has a most extensive ocean fron- 
a Secretary of the Navy. However this may be, the gen- | tier; that its resources, territorial and financial, are of 
tleman knows full well that, in point of fact, the estab- | magnitude almost unexampled in the history of nations; 
lishment of a naval station at Charlestown was by no | and that, exalted as is its present grandeur, it may look 
manner of means the effect of mere personal favoritism. | forward with assured certainty to a future of yet higher 
It is to be traced to higher and better causes. It was | elevation. Our public defences, and the mechanical 
the necessary consequence of the natural fitness of | means of maintaining them, should keep pace with the 
the spot, and of the intelligence, wealth, industry, and | national dignity and greatness of the United States. 
wide-spreading commercial enterprise, which have stud- It is obvious to perceive, at the same time, how it 
ded Massachusetts bay with populous communities, pos- | happens that so large a number of our naval stations lie 
sessing previously the arts and resources, and drawing | on the waters of the middle and eastern States; owing 
together the stores and materials needful to the useful- | in part to the natural character of the coast, which, on 
ness of a great naval station; which advantages, natu- | the one hand, is more open to the sea and affords more 
ral and acquired, caused it to be designated, by persons | accessible ports, while, on the other hand, approach is 
of the utmost weight of authority, wholly without Jocal | more obstructed by shoal water and reefs of sand; but 
biases in its favor, as the great naval arsenal of the North. | owing still more to the respective employments of the 

If the United States could be created by us at will: if | people. Nature has given to the southern States a soil 
this continent were a mere tabula rasa, on which to map | and climate, and they possess a class of taborers, which 
out States and cities with exclusive reference to consid- , render the prosecution of agriculture, on a great scale, 
erations of geographical position; if the shores of the | the readiest and most profitable objects of pursuit. We 
Atlantic were, at this day, an unpeopled waste, to be | at the North, and in New England especially, with our 
covered at a word by the millions who now dwell here; | rock-bound shores, and our hard soil, incapable of af- 
then indeed there might be pertinency and force in the | fording bread enough for our daily subsistence, are 
arguments of the gentleman from Rhode Island. But itis | driven to other departments of enterprise, spreading 

notso. We have, itis true, much power todraw popula- | the banner of our country in every distant sea, and task- 
tion and business to selected points possessed of great nat- | ing our skill in all the arts of mechanic ingenuity and 
ural advantages; but there are limits tothis power. Even | invention. Thus it is that we are merchants and manu- 
we, with all our immense unsettled territory, must, to a | facturers, and of consequence possess facilities, in ma- 
certain extent, take the world as we find it, and make | terials, artisanship, and other respects, for the business 
the best of existing circumstances. Signal examples | to be performed at a naval station. But these consider- 
will recur to the mind of every gentleman, of great and | ations, as I remarked in the outset, should not be exclu- 
populous cities, which have grown up in the progress of | sive; and the immense importance to us of the naviga- 
events, and which it is now scen might have been loca- tion of the Gulf of Mexico, embracing the vast and m- 
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creasing commerce of the great valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributary waters, evidently commends to us the 
policy of fostering in all events the naval depot estab- 
lished at Pensacola. 

Before closing these remarks, I take occasion to say a 
few words in reply to an observation of a gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Harprs,] who, speaking to the 
pending question a day or two since, charged upon the 
members from the Atlantic States the being actuated by 
sinister motives in the support of the bill. For myself, I 
repel the charge with the scorn and indignation it mer- 
its. Itis not true. And that gentleman, however much 
he may be licensed in this House, shall not, with impu- 
nity, tell me that we vote on the narrow ground of ex- 
clusive and mercenary sectional inducements, or that 
we are engaged in a conspiracy to misapply and squan- 
der the public funds on the seaboard, to the injury of the 
West. 

The imputation, I repeat, is false, in reference to this 
particular bill; and it is unjust in the general; for I 
deny that the Atlantic States are actuated by any such 
motives or views concerning the West. Whatever the 
gentleman’s purpose may be in this wholesale impeach- 
ment of the motives of gentlemen from the seaboard, I 
am sure it can exert no auspicious influence upon the 
public service of the country; for it should be the duty 
and pleasure of all of us to cultivate a mutual good un- 
derstanding between the different sections of the Unior, 
in the spirit of compromise which pervades the consti- 
tution. And, so far as regards Massachusetts at least, 
1 will undertake to go with the gentleman, chapter by 
chapter, and verse by verse, and to show, by the rec- 
ords of this Government, that she and her representa- 
tives, actuated by a just pride in the expanding great- 
ness of the United States, and a patriotic interest in the 
whole country, and every part of it, have cordially en- 
tered into all proper plans for the improvement and 
public prosperity of the West. 

VAnd while I deem the imputation unjust, I think it 
unkind also, considering the relation which the Atlantic 
States bear to the West. We are one country, united 
by the bonds of a common ancestry, and flourishing 
together by means of a community of national interests, 
protected by the same constitution. The people of the 
West sprang from the old thirteen States; its territory 
was opened to civilization and prosperity by the war of 
the Revolution, and the independence we purchased 
with our blood and treasure; and the new States have 
fully participated with the old in the general advanta- 
ges to the whole country which have resulted faom the 
Union. 
_ True, our fortifications and naval stations are on the 

seaboard; and it is the expense of these which the gen- 
tleman complains of asinjurious to the West. But have 
we not, in this particular, evils to encounter on the sea- 
board, compared with which the petty advantage de- 
rived from the locality of these expenditures is but as 
dust in the balance? Let us look at the thing practi- 
cally. Let us interrogate history on this point. It is 
from lessons of the past that we are to learn to under- 
stand and prepare for the future. If a foreign enemy 


oF R.] 


were to seek to subdue the United States, where would | 


the gentleman from Kentucky have us make a stand? 
Shall it be in the interior? 
fought on the soil of his own State, for instance? 
its boundary line? Of course not. The foe should be 
repelled on our very shores. He would not be suffered 
to penetrate into the heart of the land. The broad At- 


lantic is the great natural defence of the country, which | 


God himself gave to us, and which it is the part of wise 
and prudent men to strengthen by the application of 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


but they would leave their homes behind them in safety 
| 


Would he have the war | 
On | 


| guilty of the disturbance be taken into custody; and, 
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Consider the fact in another point of view. Suppose 
that the storm, which is now lowering upon us from the 
other side of the ocean, should burst in fury over our 
heads; suppose—which I do not believe, and which may 
a good Providence in mercy avert—that we are to be 
forced into a war with France, either by rashness on 
our part, or by fuithlessness on the part of others; 
where, in such event, would the thunderbolt strike? 
Upon us, it is manifest, on the seaboard of the Atlantic 
or the Gulf. The enemy would seek to gain a foot- 
hold on the coast. There his invading forces would be 
landed. He could not venture into the interior, leaving 
behind him strong posts, well armed and garrisoned; 
nor, if he desired it, would he be suffered to do so. 
Our own military operations would lean upon fortified 
points of the coast; those of the enemy would be aimed 
against some great maritime city, or commodious har- 
bor, by means of the possession of which his troops and 
munitions might at all times find entrance into the coun- 
try, and where his fleets could obtain assured refuge in 
emergencies, or prepare themselves for ulterior action; 
and, as a matter of course, the war must be fought on 
the high seas, or on the soil of the States and Territory 
contiguous to the ocean or the gulf. We shouid be 
compelled to bear the brunt of the conflict. The brave 
men of the West would fly to our succor, with the gal- 
lantry, generosity, and patriotic love of country, which 
have always distinguished them in the hour of peril; 


and in peace. They would not be doomed to see their 
dwellings consigned to the fire-brand, their wives to 
violation, their children to slaughter, and all they held 
most dear given up to the unutterable horrors of war. 

Should not these considerations be borne in mind 
when gentlemen are disposed to think that injustice is 
done to the West, by expenditures for the naval service, 
or for fortifications on the maritime frontier of the At- 
lantic States? 

Mr. HARDIN rejoined. He intended to address the 
House at length, he said, when the subject of fortifica- 
tions came up, and had prepared various statements 
from the Departments upon the subject. He had com- 
plained that the appropriations in the present bill ex- 
ceeded, by about a million of dollars, the estimates of 
former years. He said he had made up a table, partially 
exhibiting the expenditures for fortifications since the 
war, and they amounted altogether to about fourteen 

| millions of dollars. Some system of defence must be 
adopted; but to erect fortifications at proper points from 
| Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, would cost from fifteen 
| hundred to twenty hundred millions of dollars, and a 
| standing army, including the western forts, of not less 
than eighty thousand men; a thing the people of this 
| country would never permit. The time, however, had 
| arrived, when the subject must be investigated; and he 
pledged himself to go into it fully when the other bill 
|came up. Mr. H. repelled the attack made upon him 
| for speaking to **Buncomb,” with disdain, and pro- 
| nounced it a false calumny. 
| Mr. CUSHING briefly rejoined. 
| §ome individual in the south gallery of the House 
having applauded at the close of Mr. C’s remarks, 
Mr. REED moved that the galleries be cleared; but 
subsequently withdrew the motion. 
The committee then rose, and reported progress. 
On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the south gallery 
| was ordered to be cleared. 

Mr. MERCER, understanding that the officers of the 
House had recognised the individual who had committed 

| the disorder in the gallery, moved that the individual 


human art, for the general protection, not merely of the | pending this motion, 


seaboard itself, but of the entire Union. 





| The House adjourned, 
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Fripay, Fesrvary 12. Mr. WILLIAMS thereupon withdrew his amendment. 

The motion of Mr. Mercer, pending at the adjourn: |, Mr- DEBERRY moved that SS be = 
ment yesterday, directing the Speaker to issue his war- ed to inquire into the expe oe 80 rt ing 
rant for the arrest of the individual who caused the | the act of the 7th of June, 1832, as to embrace the wag- 


disturbance in the south gallery of the House, was | °P€Tss mechanics, &c., during the revolutionary war. 


taken up. Mr. WARDWELL suggested that the adoption of this 
Mr. MORGAN moved to lay the motion on the table; amendment would confound the two objects, that of the 
which was agreed to. revolutiouary soldiers, and those engaged in the Indian 
wars, which ought to be kept distinct; besides which, 
PENSION LAWS. there was a constituted committee of the House appoint- 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, moved the suspension of | ed to take charge of the former already. 
the rules, for the purpose of taking up for consideration Mr. REYNOLDS, of Lllinois, for the purpose, as he 
the following resolution, heretofore offered by him: said, of keeping the two subjects distinct, moved the pre- 
‘* Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, | vious question; but the motion was not seconded by the 

whose duty it shall be to inquire into the expediency of | House. 

extending the provisions of the act of Congress for the Mr. J. Q. ADAMS hoped the gentleman from North 
benefit of the surviving officers and soldiers of the rev- | Carolina [Mr. Desenrr] would withdraw his amendment, 
olutionary army, passed the 7th of June, 1832, so as to and allow the resolution to stand on its own merits. 


embrace those who were engaged in the wars of the 
United: States which occurred between the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, in 1783, and the treaty of 
Greenville with the Indians, in 1795; and that the said 
committee have leave to report by bill or otherwise.” 

The motion pending was the amendment of Mr. 
Mann, of New York, tostrike out ‘‘aselect committee,” 
and insert the ** Committee on Revolutionary Pensions.” 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said, while he as highly ap- 
preciated the meritorious services of those contemplated 
under this resolution as any other gentleman, yet, con- 
sidering the operations of the pension system, its vast ex- 
tent, and the vast amount of public funds it involved, he 
was utterly and entirely opposed to any further exten- 
sion of itat this time. There were evils enough result- 
ing from the system in the section of country he had the 
honor to represent; and he himself had seen so much of 
it that he was perfectly satisfied, if the whole case could 
be properly presented and fully understood, there would 
be very little difficulty in confining its operations to that 
class of individuals alone who had sacrificed their all in 
the revolutionary struggle. 

The CHAIR intimated to the gentleman that, on the 
question of reference, the merits of the resolution were 
not open for debate. 

Mr. MANN said he withdrew his motion. He did not 
design to debate the merits of the resolution, but to make 
a few remarks in explanation or justification of the mo- 
tion he had made at a former day, and which, under the 
peculiar state of the case, he now saw fit to withdraw. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL believed, if he recollected right, 
this whole subject was before the House some two or | day week as a convenient day. s 
three weeks last year, and its whole merits very fully Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had no objection to any 
discussed. If Mr. V. were now called upon to vote, he | day that the House might decide upon. : 
had no hesitation in saying that he should vote against Mr. PEYTON asked whether it was in order to assign 
it, without more light than he had upon the subject. | a reason for not voting in favor of the motion. 

The only question now before them was, whether they The CHAIR replied that the question was not deba- 
should appoint a select committee, for which he was | table. 

perfectly willing to vote, so that the merits and claims of | Mr. PEYTON said, if it was in order, he would move 
those individuals might be laid before the House. But, | that the New York relief bill be taken up the day after 
in so voting, he was not to be considered as committing | the final decision on the resolution submitted by the gen- 
himself upon the merits of the case ultimately, when the | tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] on the last year’s 
subject came fully before the House, though he would | fortification bill, and not before. If this was not in order, 
give to the subject the best consideration in his power. | he would fix a certain day, say the first day of June, or 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, moved to amend the | the first day of July, till which time the gentleman from 
resolution by instructing the committee to inquire into Massachusetts said the decision on his resolution could be 
the expediency of extending the provisions of the act of | deferred. The relief bill was, by an arrangement, made 
the 7th of June, 1832, so as to include those in the ser- | to give way to thisresolution. He therefore should move 
vice of the United States in the revolutionary war for a | a distant and subsequent day for the consideration of the 


The subject was before the last Congress, and was fully 
discussed; and the more it was discussed the more satis- 
factory it wasto his mind that the bill then reported 
ought to have passed. He hoped that no gentleman 
would encumber the present resolution with any amend- 
ments, and that the House would now consider and 
adopt it. 

The amendment of Mr. Depernry was then nega- 
tived, and the resolution was agreed to, without a count; 
and, on motion of 

Mr. LANE, the select committee was ordered to con- 
sist of nine. 


SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, presented a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, enclosing a letter from the collector of the 
port of New York, and other documents, representing 
the urgeut necessity for some action, by Congress, on 
the subject of the bill for the relief of sufferers by the 
late fire in New York; which were committed to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG stated that he was instructed by 
the committee to solicit the early attention of the House to 
this subject; and, that the business now before the House 
might not be interrupted, he moved that the bill be made 
the special order of the day for Friday next. He hoped 
that the House would then take up the subject, and de- 
ci !e upon it one way or another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, suggested Tues- 


er 
. taglieewetenesinee — —— 


shorter period than six months. bill. He moved the first day of June. 
Mr. WARDWELL informed the gentleman from Ken- This motion was negatived. 
tucky, that if he would refer to the proceedings of the Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved Tuesday 


House, he would find that a bill was already reported, | week. It was not fair, he said, to encroach on the pri- 
embracing the very provision contemplated by the gen- | vate bill days. 
tleman’s amendment. The motion was rejected. 
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Mr. EVANS moved Tuesday next; which was agreed 
to, by a vote of two thirds. 
So the bill was made the special order of the day for 
Tuesday next. 


THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Mr. INGERSOLL, with the unanimous consent of the 
House, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be in- 
structed to cause a marble bust of the late Chief Justice 
Marshall to be prepared by an artist of merit and repu- 
tation, and to be placed in the chamber of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a position corresponding 
with that of the bust of the late Chief Justice Jay. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said, [am not about to pronounce 
an eulogium on the character of John Marshall. His 
merits are already recorded in the hearts and judgments 
of his countrymen. A recollection of them will be cher- 
ished as long as a just estimate can be formed of brilliant 
talents and unspotted integrity, as long as gratitude shall 
continue to be a virtue. Few men since the formation 
of the Government have served it so well, and none 
more faithfully. In the administration of the laws, under 
a Government of laws, he was for nearly five-and-thirty 
years supreme in station, in abilities, and in usefulness. 
It has been the peculiar fortune of this republic that it 
has found on different occasions, when it has called its 
eminent citizens to posts of public duty, a happy fitness 
in the individual to his station, a devotion of purpose in 
the man, and a confidence in his designs on the part of 
the people; a union and an aptitude from which nothing 
but lasting benefits can arise. Many shining properties 
were centered in the eminent person to whom it is the 
object of this resolution to offer a feeble tribute of re- 
spect and gratitude—properties which justify the feeling 
universally entertained for him as the pride and the boast 
of his countrymen. When this and much more shall be 
done by them, the nation and posterity will continue to 
be immeasurably his debtors. I submit the resolution 
as a cheerful acknowledgment of the debt we owe, and 
as the pledge of an effort to repay it in the emulation of 
his virtues. 

Mr. STORER remarked that some weeks ago he had 
presented a memorial from Hiram Powers, requesting 
Congress to employ him for the purpose of executing 
the work proposed in this resolution. The memorial 
was before the Committee on the Library, who would 
report upon it in a few days. 

Mr. McKEON suggested to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania the expediency of modifying the resolution so 
as to refer the subject to the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

Mr. INGERSOLL modified the resolution accordingly; 
and, 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed 
to, nem. dis. 


























































































































































































































































































































JESSE SMITH AND OTHERS. 


At one o’clock, on motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, 
the House proceeded to consider the orders of the day, 
which were private bills. 

The consideration of the bill for the relief of Jesse 
Smith and others was resumed, the question being on 
the passage of the bill. c 

After an animated discussion, in which Messrs. MANN 
of New York, VANDERPOEL, HARDIN, WILLIAMS 
of North Carolinas WARD, WHITTLESEY, and 
HAWES, participated, 

Mr. OWENS, after three o’clock, moved an adjourn- 
ment; which was negatived. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. OWENS, who 
yielded the floor to 

Mr. HOWARD, who moved to suspend the rule in 
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order to move that, when this House adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, asked the yeas and 
nays on this motion, and they were ordered. 

Mr. EVERETT moved that the House do now ad- 
journ; which was negatived. 

The question was taken on the motion to suspend the 
rule, in order to receive a motion to adjourn over to 
Monday, and decided in the negative: Yeas 71, nays 
104; (not two thirds, as required on such questions. ) 

The House then adjourned to to-morrow. 





Saturpay, Fenrvuarr 13. 


The whole of this day was spent by the House in the 
reception and reference of resolutions of inquiry, until 
the hour of adjournment. 





Monpay, Fesrvary 15. 


After the reading of the journal— 

Mr. PIERCE, of New Hampshire, rose, he said, to 
ask the indulgence of the House for permission to repel 
an assault made upon his personal character, and im- 
pugning his veracity. Mr. P. stated that he rarely, on 
any occasion, trespassed on the patience of the House, 
nor should he have asked the present indulgence, had 
the assault been confined to the columns of a newspaper. 
But it had been read in the Senate of the United States. 
Mr. P. would, however, take that occasion to say that, 
so far as the Senator who brought that paper forward 
was concerned, that gentleman [Mr. Catnoun} had 
made to Mr. P. all the apology he deemed necessary; 
and he now asked permission merely to reply to the at- 
tack made upon him. 

Mr. MERCER rose in his place and objected. 

Mr. PIERCE moved a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD asked for the yeas and nays, but 
the House refused to order them, and the rules were 
suspended without a count. 

Mr. PIERCE then proceeded, and returned his thanks 
to the House for the kindness manifested towards him 
personally on that occasion. There were a variety of 
reasons that should deter him from long trespassing 
upon the patience of the House: one was that the state 
of his health that morning was such that he was utterly 
unable to speak for any considerable length of time. 
He considered the vote taken on Monday last upon the 
resolutions of the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Pincxner] as declaratory of the indisposition 
of that House to entertain debate upon the unfortunate 
and deeply exciting question of the abolition of slavery. 
This was,the reason why he had taken the present course, 
instead of waiting for a more favorable opportunity to 
express what he thought due to himself as a member of 
the House, and due to his constitutents as their repre- 
sentative. 

The article to which Mr. P. referred was contained 
in an abolition paper, printed at the capital of the State 
he had the honor, in part, to represent. The paper 
(said Mr. P.) was too insignificant, and too odious, in 
the eyes of his constituents, to claim the slightest at- 
tention from him, for any statement which might ap- 
pear in its columns, but for the circumstance that it 
had been read in another branch of Congress, at the in- 
stance of an honorable member of the United States 
Senate. So far as that gentleman was concerned, he 
would again take occasion to say that the explanations 
made by him, both promptly in his place and to Mr. 
P. subsequently, were perfectly satisfactory. The gen- 
tleman had no design of attacking Mr. P., but, in rush- 
ing to the particular object, he had swept him along 
with it. From the course Mr. P. had taken upon this 
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question, not only in that House, but every where else, 
at all times, and on all occasions, he could not but 
anticipate the denunciation of the northern abolitionists. | 
But he had a right to expect that at least no southern | 
gentleman would have in any (way become instrument- | 
al in publishing an incendiary article, which was equally | 
unjust, both to Mr. P. and to his constituents. Whe- | 
ther, as has been said, there be incidentally a conjunc- | 
tion between two parties of this Union, to shake it to 
its centre, it was not for him to say, but he would ex- 
press his belief that there was sufficient patriotism and 
moral firmness in the sunny clime, and patriotism and 
moral firmness enough among the snow-capt hills of the 
North, to put down agitators, if they existed in both 
sections of the country, and to transmit an unbroken 
Union to posterity, with all the rights and privileges 
secured by the constitution, and now happily enjoyed 
under it. That he might be perfectly understood, he 
would send to the Clerk’s table the paper which had 
been read in the Senate. 

[The article was then read by the Clerk, as follows: 

Hon. FrRankiin Prence.—‘* An honorable member 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Prerce] has said that not one | 
in five hundred of his constituents were in favor of the 
object of these petitions” (for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. )-- Mr. Slade’s speech. 

‘** Figures will not lie,” though the representatives of 
the people sometimes do. 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


Abolitionism in New Hampshire. 


** Facts are stubborn things,” | 


even when opposed by the magisterial tpse dizit of law- | 


yers and legislators. 
**the honorable member from New Hampshire” has un- 
doubtedly learned before now. The present, however, 
is an occasion when he may be taught another lesson. 
He asserts ** that not one in five hundred of his constit- 


The truth of these apothegms | 


vents are in favor’ of petitioning Congress to abolish | 


slavery in the District of Columbia. We wonder where 
his constituents reside. Not, certainly, in New Hamp- 
shire, if this account of them is correct. Suc!) an asser- 
tion isa libel on the views and feelings of the people of 
this State; facts and figures will prove it so. 

The number of inhabitants in New Hampshire, in 
1830, over 20 years of age, was 133,315. Now, we have 
lying before us, from six towns only, petitions to which 
re affixed, by their own sign manual, the names of 
more than 700 individuals. 


Besides these, there have | 


been procured in a single town in Strafford county the | 


signatures of more than 500 legal voters. Another town 
in the same county will furnish nearly 600, another 
about 300, and others upwards of 200 each. These 
signatures have been obtained with comparatively but 
little exertion. 


| ative be charged with a false statement. 


But these are not all, as Mr. Pierce will | 


tind before the present session of Congress closes. Large | 


petitions have already been sent on, and others are still 
in circulation. From these facts we may safely calcu- 


late that more than four thousand persons will send in | 


their petitions, not, however, by a dough-face like Mr. 
Pierce, for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 
honorable gentleman’s assertion by the following calcu- 
lation: The present population over 20 years of age be- 
ing 133,313; then 133,313 : 4,000 = 33; thus showing 
that, instead of only one in five hundred being in favor 
of such petitions, one in thirty-three have already signed 
them, besides numerous others who are ready to do the 
same. If Mr. Pierce is as grossly ignorant of the gene- 
ral interests of his constituents as he is of their feelings 
and views in regard to slavery, we advise him to resign 
his seat immediately, and prepare himself to represent 
them by spending the ensuing year in travelling among 
them, and making inquiry into their condition and 
opinions. If he should do this, and if he should faith- 
fully portray, in the course of his tour, the various 
scenes he has witnessed at the capital of this republic, 
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Let us, then, test the correctness of the | 
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and under the very banner of our freedom—the prison- 
house in which human beings are incarcerated for the 
crime of color—the auction scene, where men, women, 
and children, are sold like brutes to the highest bidder; 
the violent and ruthless breaking up of families, and all 
the social relations of life--the separation of husband 
and wife, parent and children--the gloomy coffle—the 
heart-breaking procession of victims bending their way 
in chains to the far South--the bloody lash and savage 
voice of the foul driver--the tear, the groan, and the 
clanking manacle--if he will portray all this, and then, 
as a peroration, recount his own conduct in regard to 
abolishing the accursed system of which the above in- 
cidents constitute only a part, we assure him, from our 
knowledge of human nature, that ‘*his constituents” 
will never trouble him to represent them again, but will 
permit him to retire in sotium cum dignitate, to private 
life.] 

Mr. P. then proceeded. The text of this article pur- 
ported to have been taken from the speech of an honor- 
able member of that House, [Mr. Stape, of Vermont. ] 
It so happened that Mr. P. was not present at the time 
that declaration was made, and he was first made ac- 
quainted with it by an honorable member from South 
Carolina, but it was then too late to do what he would 
have done on the occasion, had he been present. If the 
gentleman who made that remark had any evidence in 
his possession upon which the conviction of Mr. P’s 
error was made, he should be glad to have that evi- 
dence. If not, nntil that gentleman had associated as 
freely with Mr. P’s constituents as he had done, and 
consequently had the same opportunity of knowing 
their opinions and sentiments as he had, he must be per- 
mitted to take his own judgment in preference to the 
gentleman’s. 

Mr. P. said he was not mistaken. It was difficult in 
any case to prove a negative; it would be impossible in 
this. But while the yeomanry of New Hampshire re- 
fuse to entertain, refuse to hear, incendiary lectures, and 
while they refuse to send in petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in this District or elsewhere, what isthe inference’ 
Are they to be charged with a disposition to invade 
your rights and to wrest from you your property’ Sir, 
(said, Mr. P.,) it would bea strange deduction, and yet 
it is the only logic by which his constituents could be 
made to entertain incendiary designs, or their represent- 
No age nor 
country had ever been free from fanatics; no age or 
country had ever been without enthusiasts, and conse- 
quently no doctrines, however preposterous, would be 
without their advocates, and none too visionary to find 
support; and with equal justice and propriety might the 
whole people of New York be charged with being fol- 
lowers of Matthias as the people of New Hampshire 
for favoring the designs of the Knapps, and Garrisons, 
and Thompsons, because some one or two adherents of 
those individuals might be found among them. The 
feelings of his constituents were strong, and had been 
fully demonstrated. ' 

What were the remarks for which he had been ar 
raigned, not only before the public, but before the Sen. 
ate of the United States, as having been guilty of un- 
truth in his place on that floor? What he said was, that 
there was no such disposition among the people of his 
section of country as that indicated by the gentleman, 
[Mr. Stape,] and that not one in a hundred of Mr. P’s 
constituents who did not entertain the most sacred re- 
gard fortherights of their southern brethren, and not one 
in five hundred who would not have those rights protected 
at any and every hazard. When he made that remark, he 
did not, of course, intend to include the children, who 
knew not what they did, nor the ladies, who in their prop- 
er sphere had his bighest respect and veneration. He 


meant to speak of the yeomanry of his country, the le- 
gal voters. With this qualification, he was prepared 
to reassert all he said before. He would go farther. 
Within the last six months, as every one there must 
know, the subject of abolition had been much agitated 
in public, and he had never seen yet the first abolition- 
ist, man, woman, or child, within his knowledge, in the 
district in which he resided. 

Mr. P. also understood that, since he had made his 
statement, a report had gone forth from member to mem- 
ber of the House prejudical to his character. It was 
this: that the petitions had been received there, and 
were there with a large number of names upon them, 
praying the abolition of slavery in this District, and that 
his colleagues and himself had held them back. He 
now had a member in his eye, who, he understood, had 
heard that statement; and he called upon that gentleman 
to state how the fact was. 

Mr. HIESTER explained that the report he had heard 
was, that there would be petitions sent on from the gen- 
tleman’s district, with four or five thousand signatures 
attached to them. Mr. H. had heard nothing of their 
having come on. 

Mr. PIERCE said that was partly what he understood, 
that petitions had been signed by four or five thousand 
names, for the abolition of slavery within the District of 
Columbia. He should regret exceedingly if any mem- 
ber, or any man living, could suppose him capable of 
stating in his place in that House, or any where else, 
what was an untruth. Before, however, he proceeded 
to the ‘* mathematics” of this article, he would propound 
a single inquiry. He wanted to know if he was in er- 
ror, and if any gentleman had in his possession, or had 
sent to him, any petition from New Hampshire, for the 
abolition of slavery in this District? If he had, Mr. P. 
trusted he would do him the justice to state the fact. 

Mr. BORDEN said he Wad a petition of that character. 

Mr. PLERCE wished to see it. 

Mr. BORDEN said it was on the Clerk’s table, having 
been presented on a former day. 

Mr. PIERCE wished to know the number of signa- 
tures on it, and whether they were males, females, or 
children? 

Mr. BORDEN replied that he could not tell. 

Mr. PIERCE desired the Clerk to send for it. He 
again called the attention of the House to the article be- 
fore referred to. The editor said he had already seven 
hundred signatures, and then went on to add that in all 
human prebability six hundred legal voters would sign 
it inone township, and inanother three hundred, in an- 
other two hundred, &c. Then, what does he do? He 
takes the number of individuals in the State over twen- 
ty years of age, and then assumes his presumptive divi- 
sor to show that one out of every thirty-three in that 
State were in favor of abolitionism. 

With regard to the petition already presented, he 
should have supposed that it would have been sent to 
some member of thedelegation, He was not aware that 
such a petition was here as the one he held in his hand, 
until since the abusive article was read in the Senate 
on Friday last. It was from the town of Plymouth, in 
the county of Grafton, and was sent to his colleague, 
(Mr. Burns,] then and now confined to his room by 
sickness. 

Mr. P. then referred to the signers of the petition, 
about two hundred and thirty in number, all of whom 
were females and children, not one male signature among 
them; and, to show how they must have been got up, 
there were fifteen signatures, all of the name of George; 
and he learned from his sick colleague that the greater 
portion of them were children. He would be much 
surprised if the petition presented by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts were not of the same character. 
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Mr. P. took that occasion to state another fact. Since 
he lad the honorto address the House at an early period 
of the session, primary meetings of the people of New 
Hampshire had been held in every single county, in 
which almost every township had been represented, and 
they had there investigated his statements, and passed 
upon this subject. Strong resolutions had been adopted 
at all of them upon this very subject, with, as he be- 
lieved, but three dissenting voices; and those of his own 
county had been adopted unanimously. 

Mr. P. then read them, as follows: 

Resolved, That the regulation of master and slave is a 
matter exclusively within the regulation of the States 
in which it exists, and that any interference by the 
inhabitants of other States in regard to it is not only un- 
authorized and intrusive, but faithless and dishonorable, 
as being against the letter and spirit of the sacred com- 
pact which binds us together. 

Resolved, That those who promote inflammatory dis- 
cussions, and are guilty of disseminating among the slaves 
of the South publications the tendency of which is to 
excite servile insurrection, are regarded by us as persons 
prompted by the most reckless wickedness, or by an in- 
sane fanaticism fully as mischievous in its consequences. 

Let him ask, then, whether, after such an expression 
from his own county, and from the people of his State 
generally, he was to be held up as having stated what was 
untrue? After such testimony as this, was the State he 
had the honor in part to represent to be arraigned upon 
the authority of a worthless and miserable incendiary ed- 
itor? Mr. P. then referred to the other petition, pre- 
sented by Mr. Bonpen, and it was found, with the ex- 
ception of about thirty, to be all signed by females. Mr. 
P. said he could adduce many other facts that would 
show conclusively that there was hardly a difference 
among the yeomanry of his State. Mr. P. was not only 
charged in this article with an inaccuracy of statement, 
but there was applied to him an epithet that had been 
made notorious in consequence of having been used on 
a memorable occasion, by one of the ablest debaters of 
any age; at the North it was understood to designate a 
**craven-spirited man.” Mr. P. said he would not in- 
tentionally injure the feelings of any man; he would not 
provoke an assault, but he would take occasion to say, in 
his place there, once for all, that if any gentleman chose 
to take that statement as correct, he might put Mr. P’s 
spirit to the test, when, and where, and how, he pleased. 
Mr. P. said he was too unwell to proceed, and he would 
conclude by expressing a hope that if ever hereafter his 
character should be arraigned, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, it would be upon no better authority than that of 
a worthless editor of an incendiary abolition publication. 

Mr. PICKENS said, as to the paper which had been 
read, he had never seen it. He had only to remark that 
the reading of it in the Senate had, he understood, been 
only with a view to show, presumptively, that the aboli- 
tionists were more numerous than an honorable Senator 
[Mr. H1x1} declared them to be. 

Mr. HAMMOND asked the permission of the House 
to put a single question to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

It being objected to, Mr. H. moved to suspend the 
rules, and stated that the point he wished to inquire 
about concerned himself personally. The motion was 
agreed to, and the rule was suspended. 

Mr. HAMMOND then said he wished to ask the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire if he intended, in any part 
of the remarks he had just made, to charge, directly or 
indirectly, that there was any connexion between any two 
parties in this country, of one of which he (Mr. H.) was 
a member, for the purpose of dissolving the Union’ 

Mr. PEIRCE replied that he had not said so, and had 
not intended to say so. 
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Mr. HAMMOND said he was perfectly satisfied. 

The SPEAKER then announced the special order, 
being the appropriation bills. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, moved to suspend the rules 
for the purpose of calling the States for petitions; which 
was agreed to. 

Petitions and memorials were then presented. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BRIGGS presented a petition praying the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WISE demanded the question of reception, and 
inquired whether it was the understanding of the Chair 
that all the memorials heretofore presented, and 
those to be hereafter offered, were, as a matter of 
course, to be referred to the select committee, under 
Mr. Pinckner’s resolution? 

The CHAIR replied that the memorials heretofore 
received had been referred to the select committee. 
As it regarded those to be hereafter offered, that ques- 
tion was not now before the House. The motion of the 
gentleman from Virg nia, not to receive the present pe- 
tition, was in order. 

Mr. WISE inquired whether it was competent to de- 
bate his motion. 

The CHAIR said it was. 

Mr. WISE said they could not turn the wheels of time 
backward; an understanding of the question of the abo- 
lition of slavery must be had now or never. He did not 
consider that the question of abolition was settled, or 
could be settled, by any evasive measures. Be it re- 
membered, by the people of this country, that it was 
not the people of the South, or their representatives, 
who introduced this subject before the Congress of the 
United States. Be it remembered, that it was the peo- 
ple of the North who got up abolition petitions, and 
their representatives who presented them, that intro- 
duced that subject; and, if there be agitation and agi- 
tators, the people and representatives of the South are 
not concerned in it. They deprecate the agitation of 
that subject in Congress and elsewhere. The people 
of the South have protested against it in every form, 
but still you will receive those petitions, refer and le- 
gislate upon them; and it is time that the South were 
acting. At the beginning of the session, when the 
States were first called for resolutions, be it remember- 
ed by all, that a gentleman from Maine [Mr. Jarvis] 
offered resolutions upon the subject; and when the 
whole subject was brought before the House by the 
northern representatives, were southern men to be si- 
lent? If the representatives of the South had remained 
silent when the subject of legislation upon southern 
rights was brought up by northern representatives, they 
would have been recreant to their constituents and to 
the whole South. Strange, indeed, was it that a south- 
ern man should make a charge of agitation against the 
South, and come forward with an evasive proposition 
at a time when gentlemen were ready to give the south- 
ern people the resolutions they wished. That a south- 
ern representative should have done so is astonishing, 
and he hissed him and spurned him as a deserter from 
the principles of the South. 

The SPEAKER called Mr. Wise to order, and said 
that the gentleman must take his seat. 

Mr. Wises remained standing, and the SPEAKER re- 
peated that he was called to order, and he must be 
seated. 

Mr. Wiss stillremained on the floor, and the SPEAK- 
ER, in reterating the call to order, appealed to the 
House to sustain the decorum of the body. 

Various members in every part of the House now 
called to order, and Mr. Wise resumed his seat. 

Mr. W. B. SHEPARD moved that the gentleman 
have leave to proceed. 
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Mr. RICE GARLAND called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS said he understood the usual course to 
be that the words of the gentleman must be taken down, 
and then he must be asked whether he acknowledged 
those to be his words; and he moved that the words be 
taken down, and the gentleman so interrogated. 

The CHAIR said he had directed the Clerk to take 
down the words of the gentleman, and they would be 
read. 

The words were then read by the Clerk, as follows: 
‘6 He hissed him and spurned him as a deserter from the 
principles of the South.” 

Mr. WISE denied having used those words. 

Mr. GRANGER asked if the House must not then 
pass upon those words, and say whether they were the 
words of the gentleman or not? 

The CHAIR said yes. 

Mr. PATTON said he must hear witnesses before he 
could decide, as he did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WISE then asked leave to explain; which leave 
being granted, 

Mr. WISE said he thanked the House most kindly for 
their indu!gence. He thanked them, and was gratified 
to see that there was no power upon the throne, nor 
beneath the throne, that could tie the tongue of debate. 
He would not pretend to say what words he did utter; 
but he would say what he did not; and there were words 
taken down which he was reminded he had not said. 
He hoped the House would take the usual course, and 
that it would not make an example of so humble a per- 
son as himself. 

Mr. ADAMS said he understood the gentleman to 
deny the words taken down; but if Mr. A. understood 
the gentleman correctly, he said he was not able to say 
what words he had uttered. 

Mr. WISE remarked, that although he could not un- 
dertake to say, precisely, the words he had used, yet 
he did undertake to say that he had not used the words 
taken down. 

Mr. PATTON did not deny the right of the House to 
take the question; but he could not vote on the question, 

ro nor con. 

Mr. BUULDIN asked to be excused from voting, be- 
cause he was not within hearing when the words were 
spoken. He did not expect to get by testimony the 
exact words spoken, with the context, without which the 
meaning of no words can be sufficiently understood to 


| say, certainly, whether they be in order or out of order. 








tleman as treason to the South. 
} motives; God only knew his motives. 


Mr. ADAMS said he was under the necessity of ask- 
ing to be excused from voting on the question, because 
he could not say whether they were the words of the 
gentleman or not. As the gentleman had denied them, 
his impression would be that they were not his words; 
but the rights of two members were involved in the 
question; the rights of the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Wise, ] and the rights of the member injured and 
insulted if the words were used. If, indenying the words, 
the gentleman had stated that he meant nothing personal, 
he would have been satisfied. ; 

Mr. WISE said he did not know that he had a right 
to explain; as the right had been refused him by the 
Chair. 

The CHAIR said the gentleman had a right to explain 
if he chose to avail himself of it. 

Mr. WISE thanked the Chair most graciously. He 
meant to make no personal attack upon the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Prnckney.] He meant to 
attack his resolution--to maintain the principles of his 
own (Mr. W’s) resolution, and the principles of the 
South. He meant to characterize the course of the gen- 
He did not attack his 
if there be in 
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this House a Judas Iscariot, who has received his thirty 
pieces of silver, he knew it not. 

Mr. PINCKNEY here rose ‘and interrupted the re- 
marks of Mr. Wisr. Sir, said he, this matter is pro- 
gressing rather too far. I ask the permission of the 
House to say a word or two. 

The CHAIR called to order. The gentleman from 
Virginia was in possession of the floor. 

Mr. WISE continued. He wished to be distinctly 
understood that he did not attack the motives of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, nor to insult him per- 
sonally; but he had aright to characterize his acts in 
what terms he pleased. Mr. W. said he did use the words, 
‘*hiss him as a deserter from the principles of the South;”’ 
and if he could not characterize his measures in such 
terms, he could not understand what was the freedom 
of speech. If there was any thing odious in the terms 
he had used towards the gentleman, he disclaimed it. 

The CHAIR then varied the words according to the 
terms just avowed by the gentleman, viz: ‘ He hissed 
him as a deserter from the principles of the South.” 

After some further explanations by the SPEAKER, 
in answer to inguiries by Messrs. WISE, PATTON, and 
VINTON, 

Mr. PINCKNEY expressed the hope that the gentle- 
man from Virginia would be permitted to proceed. 

The CHAIR said that the pending question could not 
be debated. 

Mr. INGERSOLL next attempted to address the 
House, but he was called to order, and took his seat. 


the gentleman from Virginia to proceed. 
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ley, Huntington, Ingham, William Jackson, Jabez Jack- 
son, Janes, Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, 
Benjamin Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Lane, Lan- 
sing, Gideon T.ee, Joshua Lee, Thomas Lee, Leonard, 
Lincoln, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, Wil- 
liam Mason, Moses Mason, Samson Mason, May, McKeon, 
McKim, McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Muhlenberg, 
Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, 
Phelps, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Schenck, 
Seymour, Shinn, Sickles, Sprague, Sutherland, Taylor, 
Toucey, Turrill, Wagener, Wardwell, Weeks, Whit- 
tlesey-——92. 

So the House decided that Mr. Wiser should be per- 
mitted to proceed in his remarks, 

Mr. WISE rose to address the House, but 

Mr. VINTON made a question of order. He con- 
tended that, under the resolution of Mr. Pinckney, it 
was incompetent for the gentleman from Virginia to 
raise the question of the reception of this petition--that 
resolution having declared that all petitions which 
should hereafter be presented should be referred to 
the select committee appointed on the subject. 

The SPEAKER explained the grounds of his deci- 
sion. Under the resolution adopted by the House, the 
Chair considered that all the petitions which had hereto- 
fore been received or offered, and their contents stated, 
were referred to the select committee. The present 


| petition had been proposed to be offered for the first 


time, and the Chair proceeded to assign the reasons 


| which, under the peculiar state of the case, had induced 
Mr. W. B. SHEPARD withdrew his motion to permit | 


Mr. WISE again repeated, that the words which he | 


had used were, ‘* that, in reference to the course of the | 


member from South Carolina, [Mr. Pixcxney,] he hiss- | 


ed him as a deserter from the principles of the South, 
on the abolition question.” 

The SPEAKER decided these remarks out of order. 

Mr. WISE appealed from the decision of the Chair, 
but subsequently withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. BELL moved that Mr. Wise be permitted to 
proceed in his remarks. 

Mr. R. GARLAND called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Heman Allen, Ashley, Bailey, Beale, 
Bell, Bond, Bouldin, Boyd, Briggs, Bunch, John Cal- 
hoon, William B. Calhoun, Campbell, Carter, Jobn 
Chambers, Childs, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Clark, 
Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Cushing, 
Deberry, Denny, Dromgoole, Everett, Forester, French, 
William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Rice 
Garland, Glascock, Graham, Granger, Graves, Gren- 
nell, Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hammond, Hard, Hardin, 
Harlan, Harper, Albert G. Harrison, Hawkins, Ilaynes, 
Hiester, Holsey, Howard, Hunt, Huntsman, Ingersoll, 
Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, Henry Johnson, Kinnard, 
Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Love, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, 
John Y. Mason, Maury, McComas, McKay, McKennan, 
Mercer, Milligan, Morgan, Morris, Owens, Patton, 


James A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Phillips, Pickens, | 


Pinckney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, Roane, Robertson, 
Russell, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Sloane, Standefer, Steele, Storer, Taliaferro, 
Thomas, John Thomson, Waddy Thompson, Towns, 
Turner, Underwood, Vinton, Webster, White, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams—108. 

Nayrs—Messrs. Adams, Ash, Bean, Beaumont, Boon, 
Bovee, Brown, Bynum, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, 


George Chambers, Chaney, Chapin, Craig, Cramer, 
Crane, Cushman, Darlington, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Dunlap, Efner, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, Fry, Philo C. 
Fuller, Gillet, Grantland, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, 
Samuel S. Harrison, Hazeltine, Henderson, Hoar, Hub- 


| Messrs. 


} 


the decision that it was competent to make the ques- 
tion which had been raised by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,] on the presentation of this memorial. 

The decision of the Chair was sustained by Messrs. 
WISE, JENIFER, and PEYTON, and opposed by 
BYNUM, CHAMBERS of Pennsylvania, 
BRIGGS, FRENCH, and HAWES. 

In the discussion of the point of order, Mr. PINCK- 
NEY was called upon by Mr. BYNUM to state the ob- 
jects which he had in view in offering his resolution; 
and in reply, Mr. P. stated that he meant to embrace 
all the petitions which had been offered, and which 
should hereafter be presented or proposed to be offer- 
ed, with the especial object of putting a stop to a dis- 
cussion which he deemed exceedingly dangerous to the 
interests of the South, and to the perpetuity of the 
Union. He intended by his resolution to refer every 
petition on this subject to a select committee, in order 
that a report should be made, which would be satisfac- 
tory to the South, and acceptable to the North. He 
hoped the House would act consistently, and send all 
the petitions which might be offered to the committec. 
If the decision of the Chair should be sustained, his ob- 


| ject in offering the resolution would be frustrated, and 
| the House would be thrown into confusion, and the dis- 
| cussion which he contemplated to arrest would be con- 





tinued. Had he supposed that this interpretation would 

have been put upon his resolution, he should never have 
| submitted it. 

While on the floor, Mr. P. hoped, he said, that he 
would be permitted to reply to an unprovoked, wanton, 
and unjustifiable assault, made upon him by a member 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wis. ] 

The CHArK said the question pending was a point of 
order on an appeal from a decision of the Speaker. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pinckney] 
could not be permitted, at this time, to reply to remarks 
made on another subject. 

Mr. PEYTON suggested that the gentleman from 
Suuth Carolina should be permitted by the House to 
proceed in his contemplated remarks. 
| 


Objection being made, 
Mr. PINCKNEY said this was a matter personal to 
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himself. His own self-respect would induce him to re- 
frain from replying to the extreme and violent personal- 
ities of the gentleman from Virginia, unless agreeable 
to the House. 

Further objection being made, Mr. PINCKNEY re- 


Before any question was taken on the appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, 

Mr. GILLET (who had obtained the floor) remarked 
that he did not desire, nor did his constituents desire, 
that the question of abolition should be discussed in 
Congress. He did not, therefore, rise to make a speech; 
but as the questions of order growing out of the pre- 
sentation of an abolition petition had occupied the 
House until the usual hour of adjournment, he moved 
that the House adjourn; which was agreed to; and 

The House adjourned. 





Tvuespay, Fesrvary 16. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion, offered by Mr. Smitu, of Maine, proposing to take 
from the files of the House, and print, the letter of the 
late honorable William T. Barry, late Postmaster Gen- 
eral, presented to the House of Representatives on the 
last day of the last session of Congress. 

Mr. MASON, of Ohio, withdrew his motion for the 
reading of the letter. 

Mr. HAWES renewed the motion, but subsequently 
withdrew it. , 

Mr. EVERETT said he regretted the necessity that 
compelled him to oppose the printing the letter of the 


Postmaster General; he disclaimed all personal feelings. | 


With that officer he had not the honor of a personal ac- 
quaintance, and against him he entertained no unkind 


feeling. In the portion of the letter read, he called the | 
attention of the House to the following passage: ‘* When | 


an executive Department of the Government is thus as- 
sailed by a committee of a branch of the legislative de- 
partment, it is but an act of justice, due to the Execu- 


tive, the people, and himself, for the head of that De- | 
partment to present the facts to the public.”” The let- | 
ter is thus, on the face of it, an appeal to the public | 


against a report of a committee of this House, and laid 


on its table on the last hour of its session; and the mo- | upon that floor, nor any one in that House, or out of it, so 


tion of the gentleman from Maine is to ask this House to | 


become the organ through which this appeal to the pub- 


lic shall be communicated. The letter asks no action of | 


the House. He appealed to the House to say whether 
it was proper thus to come to the aid of any one who 
impugned the acts of the House or of its committee. 
The press is open to all, and through that all who are 
injured by acts of the House or its committee can make 
their appeal to the people. On this ground he should 
be opposed to give circulation to any complaint of the 
people made through the House against the acts of its 
committees. 

Mr. E. then read the following from the letter: 
‘*But many of the most important subjects of com- 
plaint were concealed from the undersigned during the 


by the publication of the report. The undersigned was 
frequently informed by members of the committee 
that nothing of an unfavorable nature relating to the 
adminstration of this Department had been, so far as 
related to himself, developed in the investigation; and 
in no single point in which the committee have been so 
lavish of their animadversion was an opportunity given 
for explanation or defence.” 

This passage contains a charge against the committee 


Post Office Department. 


| 
| 
sumed his seat. | 


[H. or R. 
it, by its general terms, contains charges against the 
whole committee. Mr. E. said he would answer for 
himself. The charges could not with truth be applied 
tohim. Hehad neither concealed any thing from the 
head of the Department, nor at any time made the state- 
ment referred to. He said hehad no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Postmaster General: he had no personal 
communication with him during the examination: that 
no personal communication from him was expected. 
There were, however, members of the committee with 
whom, he had no doubt, the Postmaster General had 
free intercourse. There was nothing improper in it. 
No injunction against such communication was required 
or expected by the committee. He presumed that, in 
fact, the Department was informed of the character of 
the examination going on within its walls. Further, the 
committee, from time to time, sent resolutions to the 
head ofthe Department, not only for facts in relation to 
subjects of investigation, but for explanation, for the 
reason of his conduct; and that his answers were a part 
of the report. He appealed to the records of the com- 
mittee for this fact. 

He did not believe that any member of the committee 
was justly chargeable with the concealment complained 
of; or that the Postmaster General could justly complain 
of being uninformed of the proceedings of the commit- 
tee. 

As to the fact stated, that members of the committee 
frequently informed the Postmaster General that nothing 
of an unfavorable character was developed, &c., he 
would say that he gave no such information at any time; 
and he believed he was enabled to make the same dec- 
laration for the others of the minority. 

Considering these charges, then, as unfounded, he could 


| not vote for the printing of any paper that contained 


them. On these grounds, then, that the letter wasa 
mere appeal to the people against the report of a com- 
mittee of the House, a letter asking no action of the 
House, and, also, that it contained unfounded imputations 
against that committee, he should vote against the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HAWES said this was indeed a singular proceed- 
ing on the part of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Smirtu, | 
and in the discussion of this question Mr. H. should nei- 
ther spare his feelings, nor the feelings of any member 


long as he could keep himself within the rules of order. 
In order that this question might be plainly understood 
by every member of the House, he should give a brief 
relation of it, and of the part taken by the gentleman 
from Maine, during the recess of Congress, in relation to 
this matter. Nor should he stop here, but he should go 
on to expose to the world the part that gentleman had 


| acted. 


It was generally known that the Post Office Depart- 
ment ofthis Government was considered mismanaged, and 
its funds misapplied; and that, by order of that House, 
a committee had been appointed to investigate its con- 


' cerns. During the recess of the last Congress, he, to- 
| gether with the gentleman who had just addressed the 


| House, and other members, who had been appointed the 
whole investigation, and were first made known to him | i 


committee on that occasion, made a laborious investiga- 
tion; and two reports, of the majority and minority of the 
committee, had been made, and scattered through the 
nation. The people, therefore, were as well informed 
as to the facts contained in those reports as their repre- 
sentatives. After the committee had made their reports, 
and a large number of them had been printed by order 
of the House, and circulated throughout the country, 
the then Postmaster General of the United States, now 
| no more, whose friend Mr. H. was while living, and 


of concealment—of fraudulent concealment; and also of | whose memory he held dear now dead, upon the last 


assertions inconsistent with truth. However intended, 





night of the last session of Congress, addressed a commu- 
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nication, not to that House, but tothe people of this 
country, justifying himself against what he was pleased 
to callan attack made upon him by the committee. A 
proposition was now made by the gentleman from Maine, 
that this communication, which had been already printed 
in nearly all the public journals of the United States, 
should be printed by order of that House, and that the 
House should become the organ through which an attack 
was to be made upon a committee constituted by itself, 
and appointed by its Speaker. When the gentleman 
first offered this proposition, amounting to no more nor 
less than that the House should subscribe to the doctrines 
therein contained, and thus tear up the bones of the 
dead, Mr. H. felt it his duty, as an individual member 
of the House, implicated in the charges, and instrumental 
in making the report, to ask that gentleman to withdraw 
it. Mr. H. did so, as the late Postmaster General slept 
in his grave, and it was not the part of a friend to wish 
to arraign his bones again before the people of his coun- 


try. What the gentleman expected to gain by this, and | 


what he expected to gain by an elaborate letter addresséd 
by himself [Mr. Sm1ra] to the people of the United State, 
Mr. H. would not pretend tosay. If he wished to be 
considered the defender of the dead, Mr. H. would tell 
him he would fail of his object. Nothing of that kind 
could happen, and the gentleman would find, before he 
got through, that he had subjected not only himself, but 
his asseverations, to an ordeal in which they would be 
proclaimed as false. 

The CHAIR called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. HAWES. I obey, sir; | beg pardon; I was led 
away by my feelings. 

By the requirement of the CHAIR, Mr. H. took his 
seat. 

Mr. PATTON moved that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky be permitted to proceed. Agreed to. 

Mr. HAWES assured the House that he was unwil- 
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ling, upon any debate, to trespass upon the feelings of | 


House generally, or upon those of any individual mem- 
ber of it. But, God knows, every member of the Fost 
Office committee of investigation could lay their hands 
upon their hearts and say that, in the report they made, 
they did justice to the Post Office Department, to the 
individual head of it, and to the great body of the peo. 
ple of the United States. 
ber of the committee knew they had done this justice, 
then to be charged by an individual member of the 
House with partiality, misunderstanding, with ignorance, 


and with every thing almost within the human language | 
of a denunciatury character, was more than he could | 


bear. Let him ask, where did the gentleman from 
Maine obtain the vast body of information he professed 
to be in possession of in relation to this subject? Was 
he engaged in the Post Office Department day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, rummaging 
for, and wading through, a vast mass of documents from 
the commencement of the Government to the present 
time? Had he done all this, that he was to be permitted 
to put the brand of falsehood upon the report of the 
committee? He pronounced the gentleman’s own re- 
port to be false, grossly false. 

The CHAIR called the gentlemen to order for being 
personal to a member of the House. 

Mr. HAWES explained that he was not then speak- 
ing of the gentleman as a member of the House, the 
pamphlet to which he referred having been published 
before the present Congress was in esse. 

Mr. SMITH hoped the gentleman would be allowed 
to proceed, 

The CHAIR said the rule was imperative, which he 
read. The gentleman had indulged in a personality to- 
wards a member of the House, and the gentleman could 
not proceed. 


When every individual mem- | 


| 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, appealed from 
the decision of the Chair, on the ground of its encroach- 
ing upon the freedom of debate, as precluding allusion 
to statements made in publications issued, as the one 
alluded to had been, during the recess of Congress. 

Mr. HAWES briefly explained. After the Commit- 
on the Post Office Department had made their report, 
the gentleman from Maine had published a paper pur- 
porting to be, if Mr. H. recollected correctly, a com- 
ment upon that report, as a private individual, and not 
as a‘member of that House, attempting to prove that 
the Department was right and the committee wrong. 
It was in that way Mr. H. had thrown back the imputa- 
tion cast upon the report. 

The decision of the Chair was briefly opposed by 
Messrs. EVANS, WISE, MERCER, and PEYTON, 
and sustained by 

Mr. SMITH, who, for himself, he said, had no objec- 
tion that the gentleman from Kentucky should be allow- 
ed the utmost latitude, &c. 

Mr. BYNUM said he did not come there to settle po- 
litical quarrels. If the course was to be continued 
which had been commenced, they should in a short time 
have to come to the House prepared to protect them- 
selves and their characters, as it would be out of the 
power of the Chair to protect them. If the position 
assumed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Per- 
Ton} and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] be 
correct, they would have scenes of confusion and violence 
on that floor, before long, which would be a disgrace to 
the country and to the American Congress. For his 
own part, he must say that, feeble as his health was, 
whenever he found that the Chair could not protect him 
in the House, he must come prepared to protect him- 
self. He conceived that, whenever a remark was made 
personal to any member of the House, that remark was 
out of order. Gentlemen did not come there to settle 
questions of veracity, but to do the business of the na- 
tion. He thought the House had seen enough to be 
convinced that this state of things must be put an end 
to; and he conceived it to be the duty of the House to 
sustain the Chair in his effort to preserve order. 

Mr. BELL expressed a wish that the words of the 
gentleman from Kentucky be taken down, so that the 
House might know what he was called to order for. 

The CHAIR said he was not bound take down the 
words of the gentleman from Kentucky, but he would 
state that he understood him in substance to say that he 
pronounced a certain paper false, and attributed that 
paper to a member of the House, and stated that that 
member had been guilty of a falsehood in publishing 
that paper. 

Mr. HAWES said he was as much in favor of support- 
ing the exertions of the Chair to preserve order as any 
member, and must say that he concurred in every re- 
mark made by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Brxom.] In alluding to the paper published by the 
gentleman from Maine, he had said it was ‘‘ grossly 


false;’? but that paper was neither published at the ex- 
| pap P 





pense of the Government, nov, by any member of tiat 
House, as such; and, on that account only, he conceived 


the Chair took it to be a personal insu!t to a member of 


the House. Mr. H. spoke in allusion to that paper, 
and pronounced it false. Perhaps the gentleman did 
not know it to be false; and he might not have written 
the paper, although his name was signed to it, and Mr. 
H. had an idea that that paper was not written by the 
gentleman, but was written in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, by an officer of that Department. 

Mr. WISE moved that the House give the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Smrra] leave to explain. 

Mr. SMITH said he did write the pamphlet alluded to, 
every word of it, and was responsible for it, and every 
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sentence of it would be found based upon, and support- 
ed by, the records of the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER called for order, and Mr. S. there- 
upon took his seat. 

Mr. GILLET objected to the motion being received. 

Mr. WISE said, as the gentleman from New York ob- 
jected, he was satisfied. 

Mr. HAWES believed the Speaker was right in call- 
ing him to order, as he understood his remarks; but he 
again repeated that he did not allude to a member of 
this House, and he must be understood to be out of 
order in assailing the papers of that member, when he 
acted as a private individual in publishing that paper. 

Mr. MILLER contended that the Chair was perfectly 


correct, and that it was the duty of every member of | 


the House to sustain him. A false issue was made to 
the House, and if gentlemen were permitted to refer to 
written papers with the names of members of Congress 
attached to them, they might attack and denounce every 
document published by gentlemen as false, and, if that 
state of things was to be admitted, you might as well 
blot out your rules. 


Mr. WADDY THOMPSON called for the yeas and | 


nays; which were ordered. 


Tr. PATTON hoped the appeal would be withdrawn. 
Mr. WISE understood that the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky was called to order, first, for the irrelevance of | 


his remarks to the subject under discussion, and, second- 
ly, for indecorum in debate; and he wished to know 
whether there could not be a division of the question. 

The CHAIR said the question could not be divided. 

Mr. WISE then asked if the words of the gentleman 
were taken down. 

The CHAIR said they were not, but that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wise} could take them down, 
and send them to the Clerk’s table to be read. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. EVANS, 
WISE, HAWES, UNDERWOOD, and BYNUM, 

Mr. GRENNELL presented the following, which he 


believed to be the words of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky: 


**A letter published during the recess of Congress, | 


to which the name of the gentleman from Maine (Mr 
SMITH) was signed, contained a statement which in truth 
and in fact was grossly false.” 

The question was then put upon the appeal from the 


decision of the Chair, and decided in favor of that deci- | 


sion: Yeas 159, nays 42. 
So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 


Mr. WISE moved that the gentleman from Kentucky | 


[Mr. Hawes] be permitted to proceed. 
Mr. HAWES, on leave, remarked that the House 


having decided by a large majority that the words used | 


by him were out of order, he submitted cheerfully to 
that decision. So far as he was concerned, he would in 
future endeavor not to infringe those rules of order and 
proceeding so essential to the transaction of the public 
business. If it should be the pleasure of the House to 
permit him to proceed with the discussion to-morrow, 


he should carefully guard against any infringement of | 


the rules of order. 

The House determined that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky should be permitted to proceed when the subject 
next came up for consideration. 


The CHAIR then announced the special order of the 
aay. 


SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House pro- 
ceeded to execute the special order of this day, and 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Connor in the chair, on the bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the late fire in New York. 


Sufferers by Fire in New York. 
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The question pending was the motion of Mr. Harvrn 
to strike out the first proviso in the first section, which 
is in the following words: 

** Provided, That those who are within the provision 
of this section, but who may have paid their bonds sub- 


| sequent to the late fire, shall also be entitled to the ben- 


efit of this section, and that the said bonds shall be re- 
newed from the day when the same were paid, and said 
payments refunded.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS, who was entitled to the floor, rose 
and addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt it my duty to examine, with 
care, the provisions of this bill, and to weigh the objec- 
tions which have been urged against it. From an ac- 
quaintance with the state of business, and the general 
situation of merchants in the city of New York; from 
| personal observation of the immediate effects of the re- 
cent calamity; and from inquiry into the probable ex- 
tent of its wide-spread consequences, I have been con- 
vinced of the importance, nay, of the absolute necessity, 
of some early provision, on the part of this Government, 
for the relief of its debtors in that city; and, upon re- 
flection, I am satisfied that it is not more the impulse of 
liberality than the obvious dictate of sound policy to do 
at least all that is proposed in this bill. 

The bill provides for two objects: first, the relief of 
such debtors of the Government as were immediate suf- 
ferers by the fire; and, secondly, the relief of all who 
were indebted to the Government in the city of New 
York at the time when the fire occurred. The pro- 
posed relief is confined, in both cases, to debtors of the 
Government, and consists simply of an extension, with- 
out interest, of the time of payment of bonds given to 
secure the duties upon goods recently imported. This 
| relief it is proposed to afford in the largest measure to 
the immediate sufferers, and in a less degree to the 
others who are supposed to be liable to temporary em- 
barrassment, if not direct loss, from the necessary con- 
sequences of such a calamity. 

The extension of payments thus provided for is an 
indulgence which the Government can grant, in the 
present state of its finances, without inconvenience, and, 
| under the existing arrangements of the Treasury De- 
| partment, without any sacrifice. Such is the amount of 
surplus revenue already collected, that, if these bonds 
| 
| 
| 





were paid at maturity, the Government would have no 
use for the money, and it would be suffered to lie in the 
| deposite banks without interest. The effect of the bill 
will, therefore, be to allow to the debtors of the Gov- 
ernment, rather than to the banks, the gratuitous use of 
the amount of the bonds during the time of extension. 
So far as the privilege which the banks would other- 
wise enjoy may be thus curtailed, they can have no 
right to complain, since the use of the Government bal- 
| ances that will still remain in their hands must be more 
than an ample remuneration for the services they per- 
form. 
| All that is proposed, then, is nothing more than an 
ordinary arrangement, to which, under various circum- 
stances, creditors are often obliged to accede, from con- 
| siderations of prudence and liberality. In this case, 
while there may be reason to suppose that, by refusing 
such temporary accommodation, the Government might 
fail of securing its debts, it is clear that, by granting it, 
it will afford direct and effectual relief to its debtors, 
| and, in relieving so many of them, do much to restore 
confidence and hope to a distressed community. 
| The relation between the Government, as a creditor, 
and the citizens whom it requires to become its debtors, 
by giving bonds for duties upon imports, is, under our 
revenue system, in several respects, peculiar; and the 
| course of the discussion upon this bill has shown that it 
is not sufficiently understood. [ differs essentially from 
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the usual relation between creditor and debtor, inas- 
much as it results not from an ordinary and voluntary 
contract, as between buyer and seller, but from a legis- 
lative exaction, which creates the debt without furnish- 
ing to the debtor an immediate, but only a contingent, 
equivalent. Let me endeavor to illustrate my meaning 
upon this point, confining the illustration to the case of 
duties secured by bonds. Immediately upon the arrival 
of a ship in port, before the cargo can be landed, the 
importer is required to execute his bond, with sureties, 
for the amount of duties on the goods consigned to him; 
and, from that moment, except that he is entitled to an 
allowance for damage ascertained to have been incurred 
during the voyage of importation, he is responsible to 
the Government for the amount of his bond, whatever 
losses he may incur in landing and storing the goods, or 
while they remain in store, before he has had an 
opportunity of disposing of them for consumption or 
export. Should the goods be exported, he is entitled to 
a drawback of the duty; if they are sold for consump- 
tion, the duty becomes an increment of value, and is re- 
ceived back by the importer in the price which the con- 
sumer pays; but while they remain in the warehouse of 
the importer, even, as in many cases, under the lock 
and key of the custom-house, the Government holds him 
responsible for the duties, against all risks; and, should 
the goods be destroyed or lost, will still exact the pay- 
ment of his bond. Now, it is obviously of no advantage 
to the importer that a duty is thus levied upon his goods, 
and it is as obviously not the design of the revenue laws 
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that he shall be a loser, by reason of his being held | 


subject to the payment of the duty; but the design is, 


upon the consumer, and the Government employs the 


importer as its agent for collecting the duty from the | 


consumer. When the importer has sold the goods to 
the consumer, (though he is obliged to take upon him- 
self the risk of bad debts, without any guarantee from the 
Government,) he has realized a consideration for his 
bond, and acquired the means of paying it; but, until 


| abuse. 


that contingency has occurred, he remains in the situa- | 


tion of an agent who, upon the receipt of goods on con- 
sigument, has made an advance in cash, or given an ac- 
ceptance to his principal, without being able to avail 
himself of the legal privilege of the agent in such cases, 
of recovering from the principal the amount of the 
advance or acceptance, if the goods should be lost or 
destroyed, in landing or in store, before they can be 
sold, 

The Gisadvantage and injury to which the importer is 
thus exposed may be attributed toa prominent defect 
in our revenue laws—the want of a warehousing system. 
In England, where that system, after many gradual 
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ing into or delivery from the warehouse,” the duty, 
‘« payable or paid,” is remitted or returned. While the 
goods remain in the warehouse, sales may be made by 
one party to another, (the law prescribing a mode of 
transfer, ) and the purchaser succeeds to all the privileges 
of the importer; or, rather, the privilege attaches to the 
goods, so long as they remain in the warehouse, what- 
ever may be the changes of ownership in the meanwhile. 
It is not until they are about to pass into immediate con- 
sumption that the duty is payable; and thus the import- 
er has the opportunity of collecting the duty from the 
consumer before he is required to pay it to the Govern- 
ment; and it is only after the goods have passed into the 
consumer’s hands that the Government is released from 
the risk of losing the duty, in consequence of any un- 
avoidable accident (by fire or otherwise) that may befall 
the goods. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the design of the English 
warehousing system; and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Pickens] will perceive that, in a case like 
the present, it would save harmless (in respect to liability 
for duties) most of the importers for whose partial and 
temporary relief this bill makes provision. Had the 
English system been in operation at New York, a large 
proportion of the imported goods destroyed by the fire 
would have been warehoused; the duty would not have 
accrued, and would not have been payable; and the 
Government could not have been a gainer by the ca- 
lamity, as it now may be, since it has secured the duty 
upon all goods which, if not burned, would have been 
exported, and will derive an increase of revenue from 


| the importation of goods required to supply the place of 
that the payment of the duty shall devolve ultimately | 


those (also burned) which were intended for consump- 
tion. 

I regret, sir, that the warehousing system could not, 
long since, have been introduced here. As perfected 
in England, it affords innumerable advantages to the 
commerce of the country, and has not proved liable to 
I perceive no sufficient obstable to its introduc- 
tion here. The principle was partially recognised in 
the sixtieth section of the act of Congress of the 2d of 
March, 1799, providing for the landing, storing, and re- 
lading, of the cargoes of ships ariving from foreign ports 
in distress, without requiring the consignee, in such 
cases, to enter the goods and secure the duty. The 
allowance of drawback upon goods imported ts also a 
partial recognition of the principle; but it is only by 
adopting the system in its entire extent that we can se- 


| cure to our citizens the same advantages of foreign trade 


| of the principal ports of the continent of Europe. 


effurts to establish it, has been in full operation since | 


1826, the evil does not exist. It is there provided that 
the importer, upon landing his goods, may deposite them, 
under the inspection of officers of the customs, in a 
‘* warehouse of special security,” as it is termed, which 
may be a private store or quay, duly licensed for the 
purpose, under prescribed regulations; and the goods 
are allowed to remain in such wareliouse for a term of 
three years, subject only to the standing bond of the 
proprietor or occupier of the warehouse, or the special 
bond of the importer, ‘‘ for the payment of the 
full duties of importation, or for the due exportation 
of the goods. If within three years the goods are 
exported, the bond is discharged; if they are taken 
** for home use,” the duties are payable in cash upon 
delivery from the warehouse. While the goods are 
warehoused, the duty does not accrue; if they are lost 
or destroyed by unavoidable accident in the warehouse, 
the duty is not held to be payable; or if they are lost or 


destroyed ‘*in landing or shipping,” or 





that are now enjoyed in England, as well also as at most 
The 
fire at New York furnishes striking proofs of the injury 
and injustice to which merchants are exposed, from the 
want of the system; and [I shall consider it as the 
strongest indication of friendly regard for the mercan- 
tile interest, whenever Congress shall see fit to enter- 
tain a suitable proposition in reference to this object. 
I shall cheerfully vote for this bill, because I consider 
it founded in the most equitable principles, and because 
it provides for a case of suffering of appalling magni- 
tude; and yet I am not unaware that it furnishes some 
foundation for the charge of partial legislation, inasmuch 
as there have been other cases, similar in all important 
respects to this, in which importers, from unavoidable 


, accident, have been subjected to the loss of goods upon 


*¢in the receiy- | 


which they had secured the duties, and have received no 
relief from the Government. It is impossible to refer 
to any single case which exhibits an amount of loss at all 
approaching to what has been sustained at New York; 
but [ am safe in saying that the aggregate of losses in 
such cases as the Government has failed to provide for, 
if it could be ascertained, would prove that import- 
ers have been hitherto great sufferers from the unjust 
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operation of laws which are still in force, and from the 
want of a system which might easily be established. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens, } 
misapprehending, as I conceive, the relation between 
the Government and the importer, upon which the pro- 
visions of this bill are founded, has illustrated his view 
by the assertion that the claim upon the Government is 
the same, or that there is equally no ground for a claim, 
whether the sufferer by fire is an importer at New York, 
or a purchaser of imported goods at Cincinnati. The 
Government is clearly under no obligations to the deal- 
erat Cincinnati. It has subjected him to no legislative 
exactions; it holds him under no peculiar responsibili- 
ties; it sustains towards him no other than the ordinary 
relation of Government to a citizen. It is, more espe- 
cially, in no sense his creditor; it has no demand against 
him as a debtor; and, most of all, it cannot regard him 
asa debtor of whom it is requiring the payment of a 
debt for which it has given him no equivalent, and in 
regard to whom the contingency, upon which alone de- 
pended the opportunity of his realizing an equivalent, 
through unavoidable accident, cannot occur. This, 
then, is the distinction between the two cases, resulting 
from the widely different relations which the supposed 
sufferers sustain towards the Government. When the 
foreign goods pass from the importer to the consumer, 


(or to the consumer’s agent, the purchaser for consump- | 


tion,) L agree that the duty becomes an increment of 
value; that the importer then realizes the equivalent 
for what he has paid or owes the Government; that 
from that time the importer can have no claim upon the 
Government, growing out of the peculiar relation which 
he had assumed; and that, of course, he cannot transfer 
to the consumer, or his agent, an equitable right which 
was peculiar to himself as an importer, and has ceased 


to exist. The purchaser for consumption buys the | 
foreign goods of the importer, as he would buy any | 


other goods, for a fair consideration, and afterwards 
holds them, as he would hold any other goods, at his 
own risk. His contract with the importer does not in- 
volve any assumption of responsibility to the Govern- 
ment; he cannot therefore prefer a claim against the 
Government, as resulting from that contract; and there 
ss no other ground upon which he can rest a claim. 
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drawn from that clause of the constitution which re- 
quires duties to be ‘‘uniform,” I submit to the gentle- 
man who has quoted it, [Mr. Sc whether it is not 
virtually a palpate disregard of uniformity to require 
of the importer, whose goods perished in the fire on the 
day of their landing, or on the day preceding that on 
which (the outward entry, perhaps, having been lodged 
at the custom-house) they were to have been exported, 
or on any intermediate day, so long as they remained in 
his hands undisposed of for consumption or export, the 
same duty which has been paid by another importer, 
who has received the duty from the consumer, and has 
thereby been enabled to act, as the law intended he 
should act, merely as the agent of the Government in 
collecting the duty which is thus actually paid by the 
consumer? Upon a proper construction of the clause, 
however, I do not consider it as furnishing any argument 
applicable to this case; and [ suppose it only designed 
| to prescribe that the general revenue laws shall operate 
equally and alike throughout the country, without re- 
straining the power of Congress to make suitable pro- 
visions for extraordinary cases arising under those laws, 
| as necessity, justice, or the public interest, may require. 
if will barely submit, in this connexion, that, to ensure 
| the most salutary effect to this and every part of the 
| constitution relating to the collection of revenue from 
| imports, and to the regulation of commerce incident 
| thereto, there is no legal provision so practicable, so 
simple, and certain in its operation, and so well adapted 
| 
' 


to exclude cases of special legislation, as a warehousing 
system. 
It is my deliberate opinion, for the reasons which I 
; have stated, that the importers of **dutiable” goods de- 
stroyed by the fire, and upon which the bonds are in the 
course of collection, may justly claim a remission of du- 
ties. If the bonds have been collected, or if the duties 
were paid in cash, I hold, for the same reasons, that the 
amount of duty in such cases should be refunded. But, 
at this point, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Cuampenrs] encounters a difficulty which, it appears to 
| me, may be easily removed. Confining himself to the 
case of bonds which have been paid, he says, that as soon 
as they are paid, the relation of creditor and debtor 
| ceases; and that thereupon the claim of the importer 


Whenever the Government shall return to a system of | upon the Government expires. Allow me to suggest to 


which its experience has been too unfortunate again to 
recummenc the adoption, and shall levy an excise upon 
whiskey before it has been removed from the vats, or, 
at least, from the warehouse of the distiller at Cincinnati; 
and when that distiller can state the fact to Congress, 


that, as one of the sufferers by an awful conflagration | 


him, that though the bond has been paid, if good cause 
| shall subsequently appear why it should not have been 
paid; or if it can be shown that the consideration for 
which the bond was given has not been and could not 
be realized; or if, where the duty was paid in cash at 
the time of entry, the exportation of the goods has enti- 


which has reduced to ashes an extensive section of | tled the importer to drawback; that, in all these cases, 


the thriving emporium of the West, he has been 
deprived, by the destruction of his property, of the 
means of recovering from the consumer the amount 
of the excise which he has paid or owes the Govern- 
ment, there may be a case at Cincinnati resembling, in 
some of its features, and in its equitable claims to the 
ee of Congress, the present case at New 
York. 


I have thus far confined myself to a statement of some 


of the reasons which isduce me to regard it as an act of 


justice, to make provision for those debtors of the Gov- 
ernment who have been immediate sufferers by the 
fire--the first class designated in this bill. My convic- 
tions lead me to the conclusion that the most reasonable 
objection to the first section of the bill is, that it falls 
short of its proper object; and that it should have pro- 
vided, not simply for in extension of the time of pay- 
ment, but, under suitable regulations, to prevent fraud, 
for the absolute remission of the duties upon all goods 
subject to duty which were destroyed by the fire. And, 
sir, if any argument applicable to this case is to be 
Vout. XIl.—160 





the fact of payment has not settled the account; an: that, 
it may be, the relation of creditor and debtor, instead of 
having ceased, has in effect been reversed —the Govern- 
ment having become the debtor for the amount pai', and 
the importer, as a creditor, being entitled to reclaim it. 
The English law, in the cases to which I have refcrred, 
authorizes the commissioners of customs to ‘‘ remit or 
return” the duties ‘* payable or paid;” and the gentle- 
man, in justice, must acknowledge that, when he can 
agree that the duty cannot equitably be claimed by the 
Government, he should be equally ready to refund the 
money if it has been paid, or to give up the bond if it 
has been secured. He surely will not attempt to screen 
the Government from the obligation to d» equal justice 
to two claimants, similarly situated in respect to the merit 
of their claims, merely because one claimant had been 
obliged or had chosen to advance the amount which he 
claims in cash, and the other had been suffered to sub- 
stitute his bond; or between two claimants similarly situ- 
ated in all respects, except that both having given their 
boncs, the bond of one should happen to fall due the 
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currence of an event which it is admitted annuls the con. | 
sideration for which both bonds were given. 

Instead of providing for the remission of duties on 
goods destroyed by the fire, and for refunding the money 
in such cases when the duties have been paid, the bill 
simply provides (with the single exception of the first 
proviso in the first section) for an extension of credit to 
the importers, to allow them time to recover from the 
necessary embarrassment of their present situation; and 
to afford them some advantage in the saving of interest 
upon the amount of their bonds. 
Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,] regarding this extension in 
the nature of a loan, would charge them with the full 
rate of interest. Had these debtors actually received 
the principal of their debts from the Government, the 
charge of interest might not be deemed unreasonable, 
were it not that their unprecedented misfortunes entitle 
them tothe most liberal indulgence usually or ever 
granted under extreme circumstances; but I submit to 
the gentleman that the principal of the debts, that is to 
say, the amount of the bonds, has not been received by 
the debtors, when the goods, upon which the duties have 
accrued, have been destroyed in their hands before they 
have been enabled to dispose of them. With this un- 


derstanding of the case, Iam sure he will agree with me | 


that, if the Government is not bound in equity to release 
the debtors altogether, it will have been sufficiently rig- 
orous in prosecuting its legal claims against them if it 
should allow a short season of delay before insisting upon 
payment. 
ing Treasury arrangements, if the bonds were promptly 
paid, the Government would suffer the money to lie, 
without interest, in the deposite banks; and that, there- 
fore, the Government cannot be a loser by allowing the 
proposed extension. The gentleman says that the ar- 
rangements with the deposite banks have not been made, 
and will not be continued, with his cynsent; and that he 
would not permit the use of the Government funds, either 
to importers or banks, without requiring interest. 1 
agree with the gentleman in all his general views in re- 
spect to the management of the public money; but I pre. 


sume he has as little faith as myself in the practicability | 


of changing the present system; and that he cannot be 
disposed, (yet such would be the virtual operation of 


his amendment,) to restrict the demand of interest to | 


such sufferers as this bill provides for. 


It is undeniable, as has been suggested by the gentle- | 


man from Vermont and others, that the proposed exten- 
sion of payments to the immediate sufferers will afford 
relief unequally, and, in some instances, in striking dis. 
proportion to the losses actually incurred. Any provision 
which comes short of remitting the duties upon all duti- 
able goods destroyed by the fire must operate unequally; 
and if this consideration should lead the committee to 


determine that it is more equal as well as more strict jus- | 
tice—in other words, that it isthe only mode of doing | 
justice—to authorize such remission, I shall be entirely | 
Still I cannot | 
abandon the bill in its present shape, from an apprehen- | 


prepared to acquiesce in the decision. 


sion that its beneficial effects will not precisely corre- 
spond to its design in all the cases to which it may be ap- 
plied. Wecan pass but few laws not liable to this ob- 


jection; and, in respect to this bill, I content myself with | 


the conviction, that it will produce much general benefit, 
and can furnish but few causes of complaint. I would 


prefer, as a substitute for the first section, the provision | 


in favor of which I have argued; but the bill comes to 
us from the Senate; the committee who have it particu- 
larly in their charge do not propose to amend it; and It 


am willing, under such circumstances, to take it as 1 find 


it. I doso the less reluctantly, as we have had an inti- 
mation that the provision I desire may yet be proposed 
n a separate bill. 
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day before, and that of the other the day after, the oc- | The second section of the bill p 


The gentleman from | 


I have already suggested that, by the exist- 
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roposes to relieve all 
the debtors of the Government in the city of New York, 
by allowing an extension of the time of payment of ‘all 
bonds given prior to the fire.” This section, in my 
view, is imperfect, in not providing for a similar indul- 
gence in regard to the payment of cash duties; but still, 
so far as it goes, I am disposed to advocate it upon the 
ground of public policy, and to regard the measure it 
proposes as at least an act of wise liberality. To judge 
of the expediency of this measure, all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case deserve to be considered. 

The fire at New York has been justly represented as 
a most desolating calamity, unprecedented upon this 
continent, and with only one or two parallels in the his- 
tory of the world. This is a just, but, for our purpose, 
too general ua description. It becomes us to consider it 
in its necessary consequences as a commercial embar- 
rassment, and, by inquiring into the nature and extent 
of these consequences, to satisfy ourselves how far it 
has affected the debtors of the Government, who con- 
stitute a large portion of the merchants of the city of 
New York. 

What is the city of New York, and who are its mer- 
chants?’ The city of New York is, far more distinctly 
than any other city, the commercial emporium of the 
United States. The advantages which it derives from 
its central position, and from its unrivalled facilities of 
communication with every section of the country and 
every quarter of the globe, have made it the grand de- 
pot of imports and exports, the principal resort of mer- 
chants and traders, and a scene of unparalleled enter- 
prise, industry, and improvement. To use an expres- 
sion which can hardly be considered as far-fetched here, 
it is the seat of the commercial congress of the western 
| hemisphere, in which every State of the Union, and all 
foreign nations, are more or less numerously represented 
by resident agents, and where negotiations are yearly 
| effected, of sufficient magnitude to constitute a leading 
item of the business of the world. 1 speak of the city 
| of New York as a commercial emporium; and, regarding 
| it as such, who can behold its situation, or trace its rise, 
| or contemplate its destiny, without emotions of admira- 
tion, astonishment, and pride?’ It is already called the 
London of America; and it has ceased to be extravagant 
| to suppose that the time may come when this appella- 
tion will insufficiently represent, if not the number of 
| its inhabitants, at least the extent of its commerce and 
the magnitude of its resources. 

And who are the merchants of New York? They are, 
as I have said, resident agents from every foreign na- 
tion, and each State of the Union can number among 
them the choicest specimens of one of the best classes 
of its population. So intimately are they connected 
with every State, that perhaps there is scarcely a gen- 
tleman upon this floor who would not recognise among 
them some of his personal acquaintances, and constant 
or occasional correspondents, or, at least, many of 
whose constituents could not fail thus to recognise them. 
Known, therefore, as they are, personally or by their 
general reputation, I must presume that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Harprx] does them unintentional 
| injustice, when he alludes to them in terms which, if 
not conveying a direct reproach, are adapted to excite 
an unfounded prejudice. But, whatever may be his 
object, he cannot succeed in combating the public senti- 
ment of the country. The merchants of New York have 
an established character for intelligence, enterprise, and 
probity, which, while it has been the brightest orna- 
ment of their prosperity, will prove to them the guaran- 
tee of universal sympathy and confidence in the season 
of their adversity. They occupy the front rank of the 
merchants of the country; and throughout the country 
they are respected, honored, and will be sustained, 
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as eminent contributors to the national welfare, as indis- 
pensable agents in the accumulation and diffusion of the 
national wealth, and as worthy representatives of the na- 
tional character in the wide extent of their commercial 
relations. 

The merchants of New York are and always have been 
the principal debtors of the Government, or its prin- 
cipal agents in the collection of its revenue. At the 
custom-house in that city, and from the hands of its 
merchants, there have already been collected between 
two and three hundred millions of dollars for the use of 
the country; more than one half of the imposts regular- 
ly accrue there; and upon the ability and integrity of 
the merchants of New York, therefore, the Government 
must mainly depend for its available resources. The 
facts which are upon the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment attest that, while the Government has always been 
a Strict, and sometimes an inexorable, creditor, it has sus- 
tained only the most inconsiderable loss from the insol- 
vency or fraud of its debtors in New York. Hitherto, 
they have rarely as individuals, and never collectively, 
urged claims to its indulgence, but have promptly and 
scrupulously fulfilled their engagements; occasion- 
ally, too, during periods of serious embarrassments. 
Even now, when overwhelmed with distress, they ad- 
here strictly to their obligations, and not a bond, except 
by the voluntary permission of the collector, remains 
unpaid. Since the fire, the collector, in the use of a 
sound discretion, although in the exercise of an author- 
ity not strictly conferred by law, bas permitted bonds to 
lie over, conformably to a suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that some seasonable measure of relief 
might be expected from Congress. ‘lhe present bill is 
designed to satisfy that expectation. 

Having said thus much in justice to the city of New 
York, to the character of its merchants, and to their re- 
lation to the Government, I will ask the attention of the 
committee to some of the circumstancesof the case which 
have determined my own judgment in regard to the 
expediency of the provision contained in the second 
section. 

The fire laid waste a section af the city oceupied by 
the merchants asa place of business. When I visited 
the scene a few days afier the sad event, I beheld an 
area of fifty acres covered with smoking ruins, and 
strewed with fragments of damaged goods partially res- 
cued from the flames. I perceived at once that the im- 
mense mass of buildings which had been thus laid pros- 
trate consisted almost entirely of warehouses, the occu- 
pants of which I recollected to have been chiefly import- 
ing merchants, commission houses, or grocers, such as 


were always the holders of heavy stocks of goods, the | 


aggregate value of which must have usually exceeded 
the largest estimate of the loss which is supposed to 
have been sustained. I was told that the work of de- 
struction had been so rapid that, in addition to the loss 
of buildings and goods, many of the merchants had not 
been able to save their books, notes, and papers. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, viewing this fire as a commercial embar- 
rassment, I wish to remark that no ordinary estimate of 
the value of buildings and goods destroyed can convey a 
sufficient idea of the actual suffering which has been 
produced, nor even of the positive pecuniary loss which 
has been and is yet to be sustained. These sufferers 
are almost exclusively merchants, who were holding a 
large amount of property, enjoying an extensive credit, 
and engaged in profitable business. 
this fire, not only is their property destroyed, but, toa 
greater or less extent, their credit must be impaired, 
and their business, for a time at least, is stopped. All 
their previous engagements, nevertheless, remain to be 
fulfilled. The fire, while it has destroyed their prop- 


erty, has left the debts which they owe untouched. 
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While it has burned their books, it has not finally balan- 
cedthem. Their notes and bonds will still be produced 
against them, although they have lost the record of their 
amount. They had used every precaution to guard 
against such a calamity. Their buildings were properly 
secured—some supposed to be fire proof. Whatever 
was the origin of the fire, none of them, at most with 
but one exception, are chargeable with carelessness; 
and they had insured their property for its full value. 
But the insurers were not insured! It is an incident of 
this case, which distinguishes it above all others in the 
aggravation of misfortune, that the first names inscribed 
upon the list of bankruptcies, attributable to the fire, 
were those of one half of the fire insurance companies, 
who, perhaps, will not be able to pay upon an average 
above fifty per cent. of the demands against them, and 
may be compelled by the state of their affairs to post- 
pone the payment of this meager dividend to a period 
too late to afford seasonable relief. ; 
Without going into further details, Mr. Chairman, I 
leave you to judge, from this strictly accurate descrip- 
tion, of the actual condition of the merchants who were 
immediate sufferers by the fire. Estimate if you can the 
necessary effect of these combined causes of suffering: 
destruction of property, diminution of credit, suspension 
of business, overhanging debts, failure of insurance— 
follow them out in their remote consequences, and con- 
tingent results, and tell me what sum of money will suf- 
ficiently denote the real extent of the deplorable ca- 
lamity? Set down the loss of buildings and goods at 
$25,090,000, and consider this as only the first item in 
the account. Estimate the value of the credit which 
such a capital in the hands of merchants in active busi- 
ness would usually command, and make that the second 
item. Calculate the accruing profits of the business in 
which all these merchants were engaged, and also deter- 
mine what the privilege is worth to so many merchants 
of being well established in business; let this be the third 
item. Conjecture (for it can only be conjectural) the 
amount of the sacrifices of property which the pressure 
of debts, under such circumstances, and the suspension 
of demands against insurers, must occasion; and stop here: 
what is the aggregate? Could the figures be cast and 
the sum stated, I think it would be sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous that the immediate sufferers are 
entitled, at least, to the scanty indulgence which the 
first section of the bill provides for them. I think it 
would also be a convincing and alarming proof that such 


| an overwhelming calamity cannot be confined to the 
| immediate sufferers, but must, in its consequences, ex- 


tend far beyond them. I think it would satisfy the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that such an amount of loss may 
have given ‘*a shock” to the business and credit of the 


| whole city; and I am sure it must compel him, if he will 


undertake to estimate it, to carry his conceptions far be- 
yond his ordinary standard of magnitude in money mat- 
ters, and quite as much beyond the range of his previous 
acquaintance with the nature and extent of commercial 
transactions. 

When the ravages of the fire had ceased, and the in- 
habitants began to recover from the bewildering sensa- 
tions of terror and alarm which at the instant overcame 
them, how did they regard their general situation? They 
saw, as they were collected on the spot, that though 
only a section of the city had been destroyed, the whole 
community was doomed to suffer by the calamity; that, 
though the wound was local, the stroke of the destroyer 
had been aimed at the heart; that, though it was an easy 
matter to complete the list of immediate sufferers, it was 
difficult to know where to begin or where to end in 
enumerating the many and many others who could not 
escape uninjured. The merchants, more especially, 
instantly perceived that not one of their number was a 
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disinterested spectator of such a scene of ruin; but that, 
connected as they were by mutual interests, and bound 
together by reciprocal obligations, the consequences 
which would result from such a destruction of property, 
and a corresponding prostration of credit, and conse- 
quent suspension of business, must affect them all. The 
dense cloud of smoke, ascending from the spot to which 
the fire was confined, had overshadowed the whole city, 
intercepting for a time the bright beams of the returning 
sun; and these merchants felt that a heavier cloud of dis- 
trust and embarrassment, produced by the misfortunes 
of the immediate sufferers, was fast gathering over them 
all, threatening to blast the gilded prospect of the near 
future, and the precursor of events which might involve 
them all in temporary distress. They felt at once that 
it was their common duty to prepare for the worst. The 
impulse of sympathy with their neighbors was blended 
with the instinct of self-preservation. In the manifesta- 
tion of mutual confidence, in the readiness of each to 
Sustain every other, in that spirit of accommodation to 
circumstances which belongs to the mercantile charac- 
ter, they proceeded to provide for the emergency. To 
guard against the unavoidable scarcity of money, and 
the consequent difficulty of meeting such of their debts 
as were approaching maturity, they appealed to the 
banks to co-operate in all practicable measures of re- 
lief, and they imparted the force of public opinion to 
the obligation of creditors to grant indulgence to their 
debtors, by the extension of payments. They called 
upon the Bank of the United States to apply all the 
means within its disposal for their accommodation; they 
called upon the city government to create stock which 
might be made available capital; they invoked the State 
Government for its prompt and liberal interposition in 
various acts of legislation; and they appealed to the 
General Government to assume its just share of loss, to 
postpone the collection of its superfluous revenue, and 
to give such a direction to its finances that they might be 
rendered more contributory to their immediate benefit. 

Iam convinced, Mr. Chairman, that none who have 
made due inquiry intoall the circumstances of their situ- 
ation can suppose that the merchants of New York have 
acted with a greater degree of foresight or vigor than 
the occasion required. Fortunately for them the fire 
occurred at a season of the year which affords almost 
their only respite from the pressure of business, and 
they were enabled to avail themselves of a brief leisure 
to concert and attempt to execute their plans. The ef- 
forts which they have made are memorable proofs of 
manly fortitude and dauntless perseverance, which de- 
serve, if they should not achieve, success. They illustrate 
a public character which is entitled to.universal admira- 
tion. They indicate a determined purpose, which, if 
any thing can, will sustain them in their most unequal 
struggle with adversity, and enable them to start forward 
with redoubled energy upon a prosperous career. 

The crisis of their fate is stillimpending. The extent 
of the calamity is not yet developed in its results, and a 
period is approaching which must put to the severest 
test their ability to support themselves. Independently 
of their own fruitful sources of embarrassment, the signs 
of the times indicate a fearful tendency of events to ag- 
gravate and multiply the dangers of their situation. 
What is the state of things in the country at large? 
Greatly brightened, I delight to acknowledge, by the 
cheering intelligence which we have this day received, 
but still sufficiently perplexed to deserve anxious con- 
sideration. A year of unexampled prosperity has closed, 
and another year has commenced, of which they who 
survive its termination may be obliged to render a dif- 
ferent account. A year has commenced fraught with 
results which must leave a durable impression upon the 
political ond financial condition of the country. Never 
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were men of business more unprepared for sudden re- 

verses and severe pressure, and yet never, perhaps, has 

there been more signal occasion to apprehend both. 

The overtrading of the past year, the rage for wild spec- 

ulation, the abused spirit of enterprise, have led, as it 

would seem, to almost every conceivable misapplication 

of capital, in whatever form it exists, and to an extension 

of the system of credit to so dangerous an extreme that 

it is difficult to imagine any mode of rescue from the 
evils which it must produce. The present state of the 

money market affords some indication of what may yet 

be expected; and let any member, who has the means of 
forming a correct judgment, turn his attention to the 

general situation, at the present moment, of men of 

business, and of the many who, in the use of the most 
unheard-of expedients, and under the impulse of the 
maddest passion for adventure, have forced their pro- 

jects and extended their transactions so vastly beyond 
the views and purposes of men of business, properly so 
called; let him endeavor to form some idea of the un- 
precedented financial demands of the coming vear, of 
the engagements to be met, the contracts to be fulfilled, 
the notes and bonds to be paid; let him consider the 
strained condition of the State banks, and the necessary 
effects of the approaching dissolution of the Bank of the 
United States, unless, indeed, they are to be obviated by 
a modified resuscitation of that important institution; let 
him anticipate the various vicissitudes which usually pre- 
cede and follow a diminution of the value of the leading 
staples of the country and a general depreciation of real 

and personal property; let him notice the consequences 
already experienced at New Orleans of a suspension of 
the trade with Mexico; let him bear in mind tle contin- 
gencies to which all branches of our foreign trade are 
constantly liable; and then let him judge of the influ- 
ence—the combined influence, as it may prove—of all 
these causes of commercial embarrassment upon the 
straitened condition of the merchan'!s of New York. Let 
him then decide whether the circumstances are not, or 
may not be, such as to justify this Government in extend- 
ing to its debtors, and all its debtors, in that distressed 
city, the same measure of indulgence which, amongst 
themselves, no creditor is sufficiently regardless of his 
honor or his interest deliberately to refuse. Let him de- 
cide whether, when all their other applications for as- 
sistance have been freely granted, their resort to the 
General Government shall be culidly, and sternly, and 
harshly repulsed. Let him consider whether, when the 
stroke which has fallen so heavily upon that city is uni- 
versally regarded as a national calamity, and when all 
that can be done for her relief must be alike regarded 
as a national benefit, he will assume the responsibility of 
deciding that this Government may safely, and wisely, 
and honorably, postpone the claims of its debtors, and 
refuse to listen to the united and urgent appeals of so 
many of its citizens. 

I have already noticed some of the objections that have 
been urged against this bill: there are others which may be 
supposed to deserve consideration. The gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Harp1n,] with his characteristic prompt- 
ness, commenced an attack upon the bill before, as it 
proved, he had become acquainted with its provisions; 
and, in the use of his accustomed weapons of sarcasm 
and invective, endeavored to array against it the untimc- 
ly influence of sectional and political prejudice. In glan- 
cing at his objections, let me respectfully suggest to him, 
that, if it be the misfortune of these debtors, it surely is 
not their fault, that the city in which they reside has be- 
come the principal depository of the public revenue; and 
that the Government docs not make the most profitable 
use of its funds which are there collected. If it be their 
misfortune, it surely is not their fault, that the State of 
which they are citizens possesses, under the constitution, 
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a vast share of political influence; and that this influence, 
here and elsewhere, has been, and is likely to be, applied 
to purposes which that gentleman does not approve. 
Upon this occasion, he ought to remember that the claim 
presented for his consideration is one totally disconnected 
with political or sectional considerations--the simple, 
naked, and (as [ had hoped all would regard it) indis- 
putable, irresistible claim of the sufferers by an unpre- 
cedented calamity, who claim no other service at his 
hands but such as is due to the circumstances to which 
this calamity has reduced them. He ought to remem- 
ber that, if so large a proportion of the revenue is, and 
must continue to be, collected and deposited in the city 
of New York, it is of great importance to the interests 
of the Government to prevent the occurrence of general 
embarrassment and distress; one consequence of which 
will be, to endanger the security of the present depos- 
ites, and greatly to enhance the risk of bad debts, in re- 
spect to the bonds which remain unpaid. He ought to 
remember that, upon the prosperity of New York, the 
accruing resources of the Government are immediately 
dependent; and that, whatever the Government may 
now do for the temporary accommodation of the mer- 
chants of that city will be more than repaid to the na- 
tional Treasury by the future results of their persevering 
and successful enterprise. The gentleman also owes it 
to himself, to his constituents, and to the country, not to 


forget that all sectional interests are merged in the wel- | 


fare of the great commercial metropolis of the Union. 
He should not forget that such are the indissoluble rela- 
tions of New York to all parts of the country, that they 
must share in its prosperity and misfurtunes. He should 
not forget that, directly or indirectly, the planters, man- 
ufacturers, and traders of Kentucky have always some- 
thing at stake in New York; and that he fails to consult 
their interests, and must be presumed to oppose their 
wishes, when, in a time of the greatest need, he refuses 


to extend the helping hand of the Government for the | 


relief of those with whom, by all the ties of mutual de- | 


pendence, his constituents and the people of the whole 
country are thus intimately connected. Iam sure, sir, 
that I do not give to this consideration an undue impor- 
tance. I am sure that neither the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, nor any other gentleman who will allow himself 
to exercise a practical judgment upon this view of the 
subject, will disagree to the conclusion that the business 
of New York is, in effect, the business of the whole coun- 
try; and that a sudden interruption and extensive de- 
rangement of the business of that city will prove a check 
to the prosperity of the whole country. 


The gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Pearce] has | 


tasked his ingenuity to produce popular objections to 
the object of this bill, and bas perhaps been more suc- 


cessful than the gentleman from Kentucky in exciting | 


the prejudices of some members against it. He has 
proved, I think, that the title of the bill is not sufficiently 
definite, but has erred in supposing that the object which 
he consideres to be implied in the title is, or ought to be, 
recognised in our legislation. The provisions of the bill 
are designed to extend the indulgence of the Govern- 
ment to those who are its debtors in the city of New 
York, and exclusively to such as are its debtors. It pro- 
poses to afford them the same indulgence which other 
creditors, under similar circumstances—which other cred- 
itors in New York, at this moment--have extended to 
their debtors. If it were proposed, if it were expedient, 
to attempt to relieve all sufferers by the fire, without 
reference to the peculiar relation which some of them 
sustain to the Government, the gentleman would do 
right to vindicate the claims of such as are not now pro- 
vided for; and, if the bill were designed to be merely 
an act of charity, he might properly argue that the mer- 
chantsof New York are the last who should receive, as he 


must well know they are the last who would accept, the 

bounty of the Government. But when the gentleman 

perceives that the single object of the bill (which I agree 

ought to be expressed in its title) is to make an equita- 

ble provision for the debtors of the Government, as such, 

he can hardly consider it a justifiable mode of defeating 

this object, to attempt to asperse, not their character, 

but their occupation, and to inveigh, notat all against the 

equity of their claims, in reference to the grounds upon 

which alone the claims are urged, but in a strain—I will 

not say of vulgar abuse--but of unmerited censure, 

against the necessary incidents of the rank in society to 

which the circumstances of these debtors have entitled 

them. I have no doubt that the recent fire has furnish- 

ed many cases of such as are not debtors of the Govern- 

ment, whose claims to sympathy and relief are quite as 

strong as the gentleman represents them; and I hope 

and believe that those claims will be cheerfully reorg- 

nised by all to whom they can be properly addressed. 

Tt may be fortunate for such sufferers that the Govern- 

ment is not one of the creditors to whom they must now 

appeal for indulgence, but that they have only to resort 
to their neighbors, the merchants, for the ready acqui- 
escence of the facilities they need. Yes, sir, to the abu- 

sed and denounced merchants, upon whom the trades- 
men and mechanics, so warmly and deservedly eulogi- 
zed by the gentleman, are immediately dependent for 
credit and employment, and in whose stability (to which 
the proposed relief may prove essential) the only hopes 
of these tradesmen aad mechanics are directly and deep- 
ly involved. Let me advise the gentleman, then, to 
consider whether he can do a greater injury to the 
very class of whose interests he aspires to be regarded 
as the especial advocate, than by acting himself, and en- 
deavoring to persuade the committee to act, upon the 
supposition that their interests can be otherwise than in- 
juriously affected by whatever is calculated to excite 
distrust, and to produce ill will, and to direct the force 
of the most illiberal prejudice against their only patrons 
and their best friends. Let him consider, further, 
whether, at this critical moment, when the working 
classes of New York have their all at stake upon the 
ability of the merchants to recover from the disaster which 
threatens to overwhelm them, he will not prove himself 
the true friend of the working classes, by advocating, 
upon this occasion, in reference to their proper object, 
the claims of the merchants. 

‘The gentleman from Rhode Island makes it another 
cause of complaint against the bill, that it not only pro- 
vides for the relief of those who are almost exclusively 
merchants, but that some of them, also, do not happen 
to be American citizens. My answer to this objection 
is, very briefly, that they are, nevertheless, debtors of 
the Government, and, as such, entitled to share, with- 
out discrimination, in whatever policy the Government 
may see fit to adopt towards its debtors. It is the hon- 
orable characteristic of our commercial system, that it 
offers every facility for the introduction of foreign cap- 
ital; that it invites to our ports the ships and the mer. 
chants of all nations, (who do not refuse to reciprocate 
the privilege,) and that, in the distribution of burdens 
and benefits, it makes no distinction whatever between 
citizens and foreigners. New York has been built up 
by the aid of furcign capital and enterprise; the reve- 
nue which has been there collected has been always 
contributed, in a considerable measure, by foreigners or 
their agents; and since, as the gentleman represents, 
the recent calamity has fallen so heavily upon the 
French and other forcign houses established in the city, 
the statement of that fact affords a sufficient reason for 
extending to them whatever benefit they may gain, as 
debtors of the Government, from the general operation 
of the bill. 
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‘The gentleman froin Rhode Island has made an dati. 
rate investigation of precedents, and has shown, very 
conclusively, that they do not exhibit a uniform practice 
of the Government; but that, deciding every case upon 
its own merits, and with more or less consideration, 
Congress has sometimes granted and sometimes refused 
applications somewhat similar to this. From the num- 
ber of such precedents, and from the fact that previous 
decisions have been thus contradictory, I can readily in- 
fer that there is an inherent defect in the existing laws, 
which, as I believe, and have stated, can only be reme- 
died by the introduction of the warehousing system, 
under which such cases could not occur; but, as the 
precedents do not establish a general rule, and as the 
present case is marked by circumstances in many re- 
spects unprecedented, I do not see any thing that should 
deter us from the exercise of an independent judgment 
in deciding it. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island grounds another 
objection upon the faet that the relief afforded by this 
bill is so inconsiderable that it cannot be desirable. It 
is indeed fortunate for the merchants and for the Gov- 
ernment that the fire did not occur a few years sooner, 
when almost all imported goods were subject to duty, 
and in many instances avery heavy duty, and when of 
course the average amount of bonds remaining unpaid 
must have vastly exceeded the sum which is now paya- 
ble. If the amount of duties upon goods destroyed 
by the fire, instead of being, as it is, less than a million 
of dollars, had not been less than five millions, and if the 
amount of duties upon other goods, payable at the mo- 
ment, instead of being between three and four millions, had 
not been Jess than fifteen or twenty millions, [agree that 
the magnitude of the claims of the public debtors would 
have been such that the Government must have yielded 
to the necessity, the uncontrollable necessity, of the 
most liberal and extraordinary measure of relief. Still, 
the duty of the Government is not to be strictly measu- 
red by the magnitude of the claims; and, if it were, I can 
deduce no other conclusion from the gentleman’s prem- 
ises than that, under the existing circumstances of this 
case, we ought to do far more than the bill proposes— 
a conclusion, to say the least, manifestly incompatible 
with the gentleman’s avowed determination to do 
nothing. 

The relief afforded by the bill, [ am free to admit, 
does not correspond to the exigency of the case. I hope 
that still more may be done; especially that another bill 
for the remission of duties upon goods burned may be 
reported and passed, and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may give such a direction tothe public funds already 
collected and constantly accruing at New York, as to 
make them available for the greater accommodation of 
the mercantile community, from whom these funds have 
been derived. An enlightened policy seems to me to 
justify and require such an administration of the finan- 
ces at the present moment; and its results, lam well per- 
suaded, must be extensively and permanently beneficial. 
I say, then, let all this be done, and let this bill be pass- 
ed, in the first instance, as a measure of simple justice 
and manifest expediency, and as an earnest of the dispo- 
sition of Congress to sanction the other measures which 
should succeed it. Let this bill, at least, be judged and 
decided upon its own meri's; and, if there remains no 
other objection to it than that it does not afford sufficient 
relief, let that objection be removed, as has been just 
suggested, by further legislation, and by the arrange- 
ments of the Treasury Department. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island does not exagger- 
ate the influence and importance of the city of New 
York. 
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re present moment her call upon the Government, spe- 
cially warranted by the circumstances of her situation, 
is enforced by numerous and simultaneous demonstra- 
tions of the approbation of the country. 

It is not the call of New York alone. Philadelphia 
has seconded the call with a spirit worthy of the name 
she bears. Baltimore has instructed her representatives 
to sustain her honor by supporting any practicable meas- 
ures of relief. Boston, speaking for Massachusetts, has 
invoked the members from that State toa like generous 
co-operation. The memorial of New Orleans is the spon- 
taneous and emphatic utterance of the voice of the West. 
It is not the call of New York alone; but every where, 
along the coast and throughout the interior, wherever 
there has been an expression of public sympathy, it is 
coupled with an earnest appeal to Congress. Let 
us answer the appeal by an act that shall be worthy of 
the constituted guardians of the national interests and the 
national honor. 

When Mr. P. had concluded, on motion of Mr. 
GRAVES, the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the said bill be made 
the special order for to-morrow at 1 o’clock; which was 
agreed to. 

The House then adjourned. 





Wepyespay, Fesnvuary 17. 
REMOVAL OF CREEK INDIANS 


Mr. GLASCOCK asked the consent of the House to 
submit the following resolution, which was read for in- 
formation: 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Indian Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of adopting 
measures for the immediate removal of the Creek Indians 
to the allotted territory in treaty of the 24th of March, 
1832, 

Mr. GLASCOCK said, in offering the resolution, he 
was influenced from circumstances and events which had 
recently transpired between a portion of the citizens of 
Georgia and the Creek Indians; and, although there 
had been a partial adjustment of the difficulties between 
the commanding officer in that quarter (General Mc- 
Dugald) and some of the principal chiefs, yet he felt 


| assured there were many turbulent and disaffected In- 


That city sustains a relation to the Government | 


and the country which gives her a right at all times to | 


claim from both the most favorable considerat on. At 


dians of the nation who could notbe controlled, and would 
continue to commit their depredations on our citizens, 
and keep them in a continued state of alarm and excite- 
ment. Mr. G. said he had just been apprized, toc, 
that the Executive of the State had found it necssary to 
organize a battalion of volunteers, for the immediate de- 
fence and protection of our citizens in that quarter, the 
great expense of which might well be conceived; but it is 
due to that section of the State that it should be done, 
and he was gratified to find sucha measure had been 
promptly accepted. But, Mr. G. said, he felt satisfied 
permanent peace and security would never be given to 
our frontier citizens, until there was afinal removal of the 
whole nation to their allotted territory under the treaty of 
1824, and it was with this view he offered the resolution 
suggesting the inquiry, and felt assured that some measure 
might be adopted by the present Congress to give sutis- 
faction to our justly excited and exasperated fellow-citi- 
zens, and enable them again to pursue, in peace and tran- 
quillity, their usual avocations; he therefore hoped the 
House would vote for the adoption of the resolution, that 
some immediate action might be had on the subject. 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that the 
resolution was not before the House, and that the 
consent of the House to its reception must be first ob- 
tained before it could be debated. 

Objection being maze, Mr. GLASCOCK moved a 
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suspension of the rule, in order to enable him to submit 
his proposition; which was negatived. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES. 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON moved to suspend the rules, for 
the purpose of considering the bill providing for the pay- 
ment of the volunteers and military corps in the service 
of the United States; which was negatived. 

Mr. JOHNSON subsequently moved to suspend the 
rules in order to enable him to submit a motion, making 
the foregoing bill the special order for one hour to-mor- 
row morning, after the reception of reports from com- 
mittees. 

Mr. ASHLEY moved to amend the motion, so as to 
include the bil! authorizing the President of the United 
States to accept the service of volunteers; which was 
negatived. 

The motion to suspend the rules was agreed to: Ayes 
112, noes 38. 

Mr. JOHNSON then submitted the motion indicated; 
which was carried. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, moved to suspend the rules 
until one o clock, for the purpose of receiving petitions, 
excepting petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; which was negatived. 


CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE. 


Mr. JUDSON, from the select committee on that sub- 
ject, moved to tuke up the joint resolution in relation 
to the monument proposed to be erected to the memory 
of Captain Nathan Hale, for the purpose of reading it a 
second time by its title, and committing it; which was 
agreed to. 

The resolution was then read a second time; when 
Mr. JUDSON moved that it be committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of Union. 

Mr. VINTON moved to commit the resolution toa 
Committee of the Whole House. He deprecated the 
practice of sending ordinary matters to the Committee 
on the state of the Union. He was not opposed to the 
present resolution, but had made the motion to refer it 
to a Committee of the Whole House, in order, if possi- 
ble, to arrest the improper practice to which he had re- 
ferred. 

Mr. JUDSON adverted to the patriotic character of 
the resolution, and urged the propriety of the motion 
which he had submitted. He regretted that the gentle- 


man from Ohio [Mr. Visto] should have selected | 


this resolution as the occasion upon which to oppose 
what that gentleman considered an improper practice 
which had obtained in reference to the mode of pro- 
ceeding upon measures before the House. 

Mr. EVANS coincided in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. In the present instance, he contended 
that it was incompetent for the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Junson] to submit this motion, under the 
authority of the select committee raised on the subject 
referred to. That committee had reported. Their 
functions had therefore ceased. 

The hour devoted to morning business having expired, 
the Chair announced the special order, being the bill for 
the relief of the 


SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN NEW YORK. 
On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then 


resolved itself into a Committee on the Whole on the | 


state of the Union, and took up the said bill. 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. Hanoy 
to strike out the first proviso in the first section, which 
is in the following words: 


Suspension of the Rules—Sufferers by Fire in New York. 
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ed from the day when the same were paid, and said pay- 
ments refunded.” 

Mr. GRAVES, who was entitled to the floor, address- 
ed the Chair to the following effect: 

From the latitude allowed those who have preceded 
me in this debate, I hope it will not be considered out 
of order in me to speak to the merits of the whole bill. 
I have entertained the opinion, since the first introduc- 
tion of this bill, that we could not, in accordance with 
sound policy and correct principles of legislation, grant 
the relief proposed by it to the unfortunate victims of 
this most unprecedented calamity; much less extend the 
operations of the bill, as proposed in the secund section, 
to all such merchants as are not included in the first, 
and who, though they had suffered no loss by the late 
fire, were indebted to the Government for duties at the 
port of New York, by bonds that fell due prior thereto. 

Laboring under the influence of that almost universal 
sympathy which was pervading the community for the 
objects of this affliction, I have felt a strong and sincere 
desire, if I could consistently with my convictions of 
duty, to give my support to this bill; yet, although I 
have given a most patient and impartial hearing to all 
that has been said in support of it, my opinions remain un- 
changed. The honorable member from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Purttutps,] who last addressed the committee, in a 
very elaborate, able, and truly eloquent speech, has 
occupied all the grounds, in my humble conception, 
that can be urged in support of this measure, and that, 
too, ina manner most peculiarly felicitous. The first 
section of the bill provides: ** That the collector of the 
port of New York be, and he is hereby, authorized, as 
he may deem best calculated to secure the interests of 
the United States, to cause to be extended (with the 
assent of the sureties thereon) to all persons who have 
suffered loss of property by the late conflagration at that 
place, the time of payment of all bonds heretofore given 
by them for duties, to periods not exceeding three, four, 
and five years, in equal instalments, from and after the 


day of payment specified in the bonds; or to allow the 
said bonds to be cancelled, upon giving to the said col- 
lector new bonds, with one or more sureties, to the sat- 
isfaction of the said collector, for the sums of the former 
bonds, respectively, payable in equal instalments, in 
three, four, and five years, from and after the day of 
payment specified in the bonds to be taken up or can- 
celled, as aforesaid; and the said collector is hereby 
authorized and directed to give up or cancel all such 
bonds upon the receipt of others described in this act; 
which last-mentioned bonds shall be proceeded with in 
all respects like other bonds which are taken by collect- 
ors for duties due to the United States: Provided, That 
those who are designed to be relieved by this section, 
and who may have paid their bonds subsequent to the 
late fire, shall also be entitled to the benefit of this sec- 
tion, and that the said bonds shall be renewed from the 
dav when the same were paid.” 

The'second section provides ** that the collector of the 
| port of New York is hereby authorized and directed to 
| extend the payment, in the manner prescribed in the first 
| section of this act, of all other bonds given for duties at 
j 
' 





the port of New York prior to the late fire, and not 
| provided for in the first section aforesaid, for six, nine, 
and twelve months, from and after the day of payment 
specified in the bonds: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this act shall extend to bonds which had 

fallen due before the seventeenth of December last.” 

I, Mr. Chairman, gave my undivided and most special 
attention to each and every position taken by that hon- 


** Provided, That those who are within the provisions of | orable gentleman in the progress of his argument, and 


this section, but who may have paid their bonds subse- 
quent to the late fire, shall also be entitled to the bene- 
fit of this section, and that the said bonds shall be renew- 


propose, as briefly as the nature of the case will admit, 
to review suc! of them as bear upon the real merits of 
| this question. Before, however, I proceed to a con- 
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sideration of the arguments of that gentleman, allow me 
to remark that we have been required to act upon this 
subject rather in the dark; that we have had no official 
information as to the extent of the relief asked. We 
have to rely on the verbal information of the friends of 
this measure, who, I suppose, have it from those who 
are asking relief, and who, it isto be presumed, would 
feel no interest in magnifying the amount upon which 
they ask indulgence without interest, and who, because 
of their interest, would be held in all legal tribunals as 
incompetent witnesses. Taking, then, the account of 
the friends of the bill as correct, the first section of it 
embraces bonds for about $700,000, and the second sec- 
tion about $3,000,000. Predicating my calculation 
upon this information, I find interest on those bonds, at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, renewable annually 
from the time they respectively fall due up to the pe- 
riod to which it is proposed to extend the credits, 
amounts to something upwards of $318,740; an amount 
greater than is required to pay the two hundred and 
forty three members of this House for one hundred and 
sixty days, and sufficiently large, especially when taken 
into consideration in connexion with the importance 
of the principle involved, to induce this House to ex- 
amine well into the subject, and weigh well the proba- 
ble effect and consequence of such a precedent upon 
the future legislation of this House. 

We, Mr. Chairman, I am fully apprized, are most del- 
icately and peculiarly situated in reference to this as well 
as all other claims that come before us; we occupy the 
attitudes both of party and judge; and, whilst we should 
be careful not to let self-interest bias us on the one side, 
we should not be less careful to see that we are not 
driven into error on the other hand from too great an 
apprehension of doing injustice to the applicants. But, 
sir, let us now proceed to consider, in detail, the argu- 
ments of the friends of this measure. The honorable 
member from Massachusetts, as has been remarked, 
having covered all the grounds taken in support of this 
bill, { will confine myself particularly to bis remarks. 

The first ground taken by him is, that the Govern- 
ment has such an amount of surplus revenue now in its 
Treasury, that it would have no use for the money if 
the bonds were collected, and that it would be suffered 
to lie in the deposite banks without interest. Is it true, 
Mr. Chairman, that this Government has no use for 
money at this time? Is it true that the different States 
in this Union have already done for themselves all that 
can be done, in the way of promoting the interest and 
happiness of their citizens, and that they are now reclining 
at their ease in consequence of having nothing to do 
calculated to advance the public good? I humbly con- 
ceive not. Look abroad in the land, and what do we 
see? Within the last year or two, the public spirit of 
our fellow-citizens seems to have received a new im- 
pulse in almost every quarter of this vast republic. A 
new era seems to be bursting on us. The people are 
aroused to their own best interest. We see the differ- 
ent States, situated on the different extremes of this 
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provements, as the present; and are we to be told we 
have no use for the money in the public Treasury? 

I readily agree that it is better that these importing 
merchants, who are engaged actively in enterprising 
commerce that adds to the wealth of the nation, should 
hold this money, which belongs in common to them and 
the rest of their fellow-citizens, without interest, than 
that the deposite banks, in whose vaults it is to be 
placed, should be allowed to fatten and grow rich on 
the interest paid them by the people, for the most gra- 
cious privilege of using their own money. But lam 
not willing to stake the fate of this bill on this-issue. It 
is not the true issue. I, for one, sir, intend to legis- 
late upon this and every other subject calculated to af- 
fect our finances, with just as strict an eye to economy 
as though I knew this Congress intended to obey the 
voice of the people in their demand for an equal dis- 
tribution of the surplus revenue among the States. I 
am not yet prepared to anticipate a failure of this most 
important measure. 

Government is a moral person, possessing, in refer- 
ence to its property, all the natural, moral, and legal 
rights of a private individual; every citizen constitutes 
a component part thereof, and his right in every thing 
that belongs to the Government, whether it be in the 
public lands or bonds upon importers, or in whatever 
the right of property can exist, though small in point of 
size, yet bears the same proportion to the entire thing 
which one bears to the number of citizens in this Gov- 
ernment, and is just as perfect and unquestionable as 
though the right to the entire thing was vested in him; 
and the same policy which is observed in the fiscal con- 
cerns of a wise, prudent, humane, and just private in- 
dividual, should control and regulate the financial ope- 
rations of every Government, where the interest and 
happiness of the great mass of the people are the para- 
mount considerations. Hence, we should adopt the 
same process of analysis, the same rules of investigation, 
in arriving at the relative rights of the Government, and 
such of its citizens as are embraced by the provisions 
of this bill, as though it were a matter between two in- 
dividuals. 

His second ground is, that it is the interest of the 
Government, acting as a prudent creditor, to extend the 
proposed credit, in order the better to secure the col- 
lection of her debts. The Government holds the bonds 
of its citizens for duties; and when they fall due it has 
a right to expect payment, without some sufficient 
cause against it. The merchant, in the present in- 
stance, says to his Government, you hold my bond, due 
on such a day, for such an amount, for duties; from an 
unexpected misfortune, I am in some degree crippled 
in my commercial operations, and it will be your interest 
to indulge me for four years after my bonds become due, 
without interest, in order that your debt may be the 
bettersecured. Ought not the Government to act as any 


| other prudent creditor, and say to its debtor, you must 


vast Union, contemplating and moving in the work of | 
| statement of his debtor, before he would thus prolong 


connecting themselves with each other by inland com- 
munication that literally conquers space. We see the 
Legislatures of the different States providing for works 


of internal improvement upon a scale that is truly wor- | 


thy of a free people. They are not contracting loans 
of thousands and tens of thousands for the accomplish- 
ment of this, that, or the other, litle local improve- 
ment, but of tens of millions, for objects embracing 
the improvement of the whole extent of their territory. 
Never, in the history of this Government, was there 
such a spirit of enterprise abroad. Never was there a 


time when there was such a demand for money on the 
part of the different States, for their respective im- 


} 


| 





| tion, that it is my interest thus to act? 


| that, too, without interest? 


give me some evidence, in addition to your own sugges- 
Would not any 
prudent private creditor require other proof than the 


for four years the time cf the payment of his debt, and 
Being, then, altogether 
without proof that it is its interest to extend this credit, 


| [think the Government on this account alone ought not 


to do it. 

I will conclude my remarks upon this branch of the 
subject by asking whether it is supposed, by any friend 
of this bill, that one of those importers would agree to 
extend a credit of four years, without interest, for the 
price of a quantity of goods purchased of him in New 
York by a merchant from Louisville or Cincinnati, and 
lost by the purchaser in descending the river, or by fire 
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INDEX TO THE DEBATES IN THE SENATE. 


Abolition of slavery; (see Slavery.) 
Adjournment, resolution for fixing the day of, taken up, 
962; adopted, 981. 
day of adjournment fixed for the 4th of July, 1780. 
Alabama; a bill for the better organization of the dis- 
trict court of that State, 13. 
pre-emption rights; a report on the memorial of the 
Legislature of that State, 721. 
and Mississippi five per cent. fund; a bill to carry 
into effect the compacts of, 1458; passed. 
resolution authorizing the President to cause 
rations to be issued to supply sufferers from 
Indian hostilities, 1537; laid on the table, 1593. 
Alexandria; memorial on the financial condition of that 
town, 46. 
Appropriation bill for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of the Government for the year 1836; read 
twice, and referred, 1249; taken up, 1399; 
passed. 
Appropriations for the navy for 1836, 1278; takemup, 
1296; passed. 
Appropriations for the army for 1836, 1413; read three 
times, and passed. 
Indian department, 1458; passed, 1739. 
to carry into effect certain Indian treaties, 1928; 
passed. 
Arkansas, a message from the President, with the pro- 
ceedings of a convention in that Territory, to 
form a constitution, 782. 
a bill to provide for the admission of Arkansas 
into the Union, 934; passed, 1056. 
do. in addition to the above act, 1577; passed. 
Army of the United States, resolutions respecting, 386. 
do. for the religious instruction of, 391. 
bill to increase the military peace establishment, 
1657; rejected, 1757; passed, 1854. 


Armories, arsenals, &c.; a bill to establish them, 1882; | 


passed. 
Bayard, the Hon. Richard, from Delaware, took his seat 
in the place of Mr. Naudain, resigned, 1848. 
Bennett, Caleb P., the memorial of citizens of Delaware, 


praying for his pension to be continued to his | 


widow, 1642. 

Bond and Douglass, Colonels, a bill for the relief of the 
legal representatives of their widows, 1250; 
passed, 1254. 

Bourtoulin Count a resolution authorizing the purchase 
of his library; rejected, 1694. 

Brahan, John; report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in answer to a resolution on the subject of mo- 
ney paid by the legal representatives of the 
late General Brahan, to the United States dis- 
trict attorney, 1898. 

Bullion for the mint; a bill to supply the mint with bul- 
lion, 1090. 

Carey & Lea’s History of Congress; a joint resolution 
proposing a subscription for it, 614; referred. 

Catlett, Charles J., a bill for his relief; passed, 1872. 

Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Higbee elected, 42. 

Choctaw lands; a resolution proposing to suspend the 
sales of these lands, 1412. 

reservations; (see Pre-emplion claimse) 
treaty; a bill for adjustinge ertain claims under 
the 14th article of the treaty of Dancing Rab- 
bit creek, 1936; laid on the table. 
1 


Colonization Society; a petition from citizens of Ken- 
tucky, recommending the society to the favor- 
able notice of Congress, 1901. 

Columbia, District of, a bill for the relief of the several 
cities, 466, 964; taken up, 1449; passed, 1453. 

Documentary History of; a resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Senate to collect and pub- 
lish such a work, 498; referred. 

resolution to authorize the commissioner to rent 
out the public grounds, &c., 1154. 

Committees, standing; the Senate proceeded to their 
election by ballot, 11. 

Congress; a resolution proposing that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee inquire into the expediency of fixing, by 
law, the commencement and close of every ses- 
sion of Congress, 42; agreed to, 45. 

a bill to appoint a day for the annual meeting of 
Congress, 1649; passed. 

above bill returned, vetoed by the President, as 
conflicting with the constitution, 1757. 

the subject taken up, 1859, 1878; bill rejected. 

a bill to fix a day for the annual meeting of Con- 
gress, 1880; indefinitely postponed, 1908. 

Constitution; a resolution to amend it, so as to provide 
for a distribution of the surplus revenue, 52. 

Constitutional currency; a bill to re-establish the curren- 
cy of the constitution, 1745. 

Cumberland road; a report from the Secretary of War, 
on the construction of the road in Indiana and 
Iilinois, 34. 

a bill to continue the road as proposed, 390; ta- 

ken up, 615; passed, 811. 
a bill making an appropriation for do., 4633. 
Custom-house officers, a report from the Treasury De- 
partment concerning, 34. 
Dade, Major, petition in favor of, referred, 613. 
Dauphin, Pennsylvania, memorial; (see Free negroes. ) 
Defence of the frontiers; a bill reported to accept the 
services of volunteers, 1385. 

Delaware break water;'a bill making additional] appropri- 
ations for it, 1928; passed. 

Deposite banks; a motion to print extra copies of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury’s statement of their af- 
fairs, 839; agreed to, 847. 

District banks; a joint resolution in relation to them, 63. 
a bill to extend the charters of, 1577; passed, 
1720. . 

Duties on imports; a bill to repeal the duty on certain ar- 
ticles, 704. 

wines; a bill to suspend so much of the discrimi- 

nating act as relates to the Portuguese islands, 





&e., 1123. 
imports; a bill to amend the geveral acts imposing 
duties on imports, 1287. 

Electioneering agents; a resolution calling on the Secre- 
tary of War for information as to the office 
held by B. F. Curry, in the Cherokee nation, 
178. 

Executive patronage; (see Officers.) 

Expunging resolution; notice given that it would shortly 
be called up, 722; taken up, 877; again, 1593; 
laid on the table, 1598. 

Florida post roads; a joint resolution authorizing the es- 
tablishment of certain post roads, 613. 

railroad; a bill to authorize it to run through the 
public lands, 664; passed 
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appeared, on the one side, a ready and eager belief in 
the tidings, and a disposition to acknowledge at once the 
independence of Texas, or to consider the alternative 
of its annexation to the United States; on the other side, 
something of distrust and doubt as to the correctness of 
the intelligence, and of decided opposition to any imme- 
diate action upon the grave questions involved in the 
subject. We of the North, it was then said, heard with 
no willing ears the unwelcome news of the triumph of 
the Texians. Never was there a greater mistake. I re- 
ceived the imperfect accounts of that battle with hopeful, 
but anxious, rejoicing, and with extreme solicitude for 
its truth; because I considered it as delivering us from 
the otherwise certain calamity of a war in the West. 

I believed then, as I believe now, that there has ex- 
isted, in parts of the United States, a settled purpose to 
sever Texas from the Mexican republic. 1 knew that 
the commanding general of the United States on that 
frontier was collecting troops, and preparing, by order 
of his Government, to take post within the possessory 
limits of the province of Texas. I had reason to think 
the present administration long since treated for the ces- 
sion of Texas. I saw that the individuals under arms in 
that province were mostly our own coun'rymen, carry- 
ing on war by resources wholly drawn from this country. 
Under these circumstances, if events were the reverse 
of what they prove to be, a war between the United 
States and the Mexican republic would have been inevi- 
table. I say this, without impeaching, in any sense, the 
good faith of our own Government. If Santa Anna had 
beaten or driven before him the Americans in Texas, if 
a victorious Mexican army had approached the banks of 
the Sabine, or even of the Neches, whatever might be 
the policy or wishes of the administration, whatever the 
conduct of its officers, it would have been impossible to 
restrain the overflowing enthusiasm of the people of the 
Southwest, their military ardor, their sympathy in the 
cause of their kinsmen and fellow-citizens in Texas, I 
appeal to the gentleman from Kentucky just before me, 
[Mr. WixttaMs, ] to bear me witness, whether the young 
men of the West would not have taken arms and rushed 


seen the Mexicans, flushed with victory, approximating 
towards the borders of Louisiana. I know it; I know 
that the Government of the United States, if so disposed, 
cou!d not have prevented it; and, therefore, I regard the 
victory of San Jacinto with hearty satisfaction. 

Nor is this satisfaction diminished by the circumstance, 
that the result of that battle brings home to us the 
question of the future disposition of Texas. We have 
now reached, without a war, a point which otherwise 
we should have reached inevitably, ere long, through a 
war. 
blood and of treasure. The political question, with all 
its difficulties, we should have had at all events. But 
we have no occasion, in the changed circumstances, to 
look to the otherwise possible, if not probable, expendi- 
tures and hazards of a war with the Mexican States. 

For the rest, there can be no question of the propriety 
of recognising the independence of Texas, whenever 
that is a clearly established fact. We may do this with- 
out giving just cause of umbrage to any foreign Power. 
The Mexicans, who obtained from us an acknowledg- 
ment of their sovereignty, founded on revolution, can 
scarce complain of the application of the principle to 
the case of Texas. Is erection into a separate Govern- 
ment, in amity with us, would interpose a neutral bar- 
rier Power between us and the great body of the Mexi- 
can republic. 

The annexation of Texas to the United States is a to- 
tally different thing, involving a train of evils, as the 
propagation among us of a spirit of military conquest, 
the chances of foreign jealousy and collision, and peril 


Thus much is pure gain to us, in the saving of ; 


Public Lands. 





: | in this matter. 
to the frontier by irrepressible thousands, if they had | 





} 
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to the durability of the Union itself, which I cannot con- 
template without deep solicitude and repulsive dread. I 
will not permit myself to anticipate the appropriation by 
Congress of any money to the accomplishment of such 
an end. 

Looking to the alternative of the independence of 
Texas as the only probable one, it greatly simplifies the 
question of the interior defences of the United States. 
We shall border on the Mexican republic nowhere but 
in the extreme and yet unpeopled West. In the interi- 
or, our military organization will have relation almost 
exclusively to the Indians. 

Whatever appropriations may be needed for the sup- 
pression of the existing hostilities among the Seminoles 
and Creeks, Congress, we know, will promptly vote, as 
occasion requires. And it may be taken for certain that 
all the Indians, still remaining within the limits of any of 
the United States, will be speedily removed to the coun- 
try provided for them beyond the Mississippi. The time 
las gone by to give them any different destination. 
Their lot is now inevitable. Most of them, including the 
more numerous tfibes, the Creeks and Cherokees, are 
under treaty to emigrate. When the emigration shall be 
completed, there will be— 








Indians who have already emigrated, - - 31,348 
Indians to be removed, - - - : - 72,181 
Indians of the indigenous tribes, - . - 150,341 

Making a total of - - 253,870 


collected on the Western frontier of the United States. 
Can these Indians, a large part of them driven by us 
from their ancient homes, and aggregated together in 
spite of themselves, look with an affectionate eye to- 
wards the Government of the United States? It is im- 
possible. Whether there will ever appear among them 
another Philip of Mount Hope, another Tecumseh, to 
rally their tribes against us, we know not; but we have 
ample experience, in the late contest with the Winneba- 
goes, and in the present attitude of the Creeks and 
Seminoles, to teach us the necessity of being on our guard 
Concentrated as they are and will be on 
the borders of Arkansas and Missouri, in communication 
with the savage tribes of the Mexican territory, and 
through them with the Mexican republic itself, and in 
control of the vast plains of the heart of the continent, 
they have it in their power to be either highly servicea- 
ble to the frontier settlements of thé United States, or 
deeply injurious, by the congenial warfare of those great 
savannas, where men are capable of rapid change of 
place by means of the horse, and never want the readi- 
est and most effective of cavalry weapons, the lance, 
with which so many of the celebrated battles of Spanish 
America, as Bojaca, Junin, Ayacucho, have been won. 
To make the Indians our hearty friends, we should enter, 
at once, into plans of conciliation and of political fel- 
lowship, suited to the object. Meanwhile, to prepare 
against the contingency of war in that quarter, and to 
prevent even its approaches, we need a continuous line 
of posts along the Western frontiers, a cordon militaire, 
for our own defence, and for the restraint of the Indians. 
Whatever augmentation of the army this necessity may 
call for, let us grant, promptly, freely, manfully, with- 
out being terrified from our duty by the apprehension 
that a regiment more or less of regular troops can affect 
in any way the inextinguishable devotion to liberty which 
inspires the American people. 

For myself, I shall continue, in the discussion of this 
matter, to look with a steady eye to the single point of 
the exigencies of the public service. No secondary con- 
sideration shall distract my thoughts, no incidental ob- 
jects divert my attention, from the only true question in 
all these cases, that is, what does the general interest of 
the country, as such, require? In this, | am fixed and re- 
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